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PREFACE. 
It is a fact, which cannot have eseaped obser- 
vation, that while French Literature abounds with 
private memoirs and personal anecdote, our own 


is deplorably deficient in agreeable chronicles of 


this nature. To the author, or rather compiler, 
of this work, the want appeared to be less owing 
to the absence of materials, than to a requisite 
diligence in bringing them to light; in a word, 
that there existed a supply of latent stores in our 
own language (buried, as it were, among volumi- 
nous records and forgotten pamphlets) sufficient 
to form a suceinet social history of distinguished 
characters, who figure more or less in every por- 
tion of our annals. 

With this view of the subject, it occurred to 
to the author that the private history of the 
Reigns of the Stuarts and of the Protectorate,— 
their families, and others intimately connected 
with the Court,—would present a series of 
agreeable and instructive anecdotes ; would fur- 
nish the means of introducing the reader to the 
principal personages of their day, and of exhibit- 
ing the monarch and the statesman in their un- 
dress; while, at the same time, it would afford 
an insight into human character, and a picture of 
the manners of the age. 

It could not escape the author, that some of the 
aneedotes contained in the present volumes, have 
already appeared in more than one popular work 
of modern date. But it would have been impos- 
sible for him to follow out his intended plan, and 
to give a complete and distinct form to his 
sketches, without partially treading in the foot- 
steps of other writers; in those instances, how- 
ever, where he has been compelled to make use 
of the same materials, his researches, whenever 
it was practicable, have been extended to the 
fountain-head. 

The author now ventures to put forth the pre- 
sent volumes as a portion only of his labours. 
Should others agree with him in thinking that a 
work like the present has, in any degree supplied 
a desideratum in our literature, he will consider 
himself fully repaid for the trouble it has cost 
him ; at the same time, he is free to confess that 
he would have been as well pleased, had the task 
fallen into abler hands. 





JAMES I. 
CHAP. I. 


The reign of James the First is eminently de- 
ficient in matters of stirring and general interest. 


-|in a 





| for the absence of more important events. 


The peaceable eareer of James, and his un- | 


we reflect on the eventful history of the unhappy 
and turbulent race from whence he sprang. 
With the Stuarts, misfortune had been heredita- 
ry. For six generations, his immediate ances- 
tors, with the single exception of a broken heart, 
had met with violent and untimely ends. His 
mother had suffered on the seaffold, and his father 





warlike character, are the more remarkable, when | 


| 


| fell by the hand of an assassin ; and it is singular | 


lthat James should have stood between two 
|crowned heads, his mother and his heir, who 
| were the first and almost only instances in modern 


‘the executioner. 


| times of the sovereign suffering by the hands of 
{t would appear indeed as if 


| Providence had conferred a peculiar blessing on | 


| the peace-maker. His ancestors, fond of war 
|and familiar with bloodshed, had with difficulty 
| retained possession of their birthrights, while 
| James, who even shuddered at the sight of a 

drawn sword, became master of a kingdom three- 

fold the value of his inheritance. 
|member, however, that in James the love of 
| peace was less the effect of principle than of con- 
| Stitutional infirmity. 


| this reign to ruffle the quiet tenor of publie feel- 


We must re- | 


| ing, arose almost entirely from subjects of a reli- | 


| gious or parliamentary nature. It was solely the 
| fault of James that his career at home was not in 
| . ° 

| every respect as peaceable as it was abroad. His 


| endeavours to encroach on public liberty caused, | 


great degree, the opposition of his parlia- 
|ment: his attempts to conciliate all parties, in 
| matters of religion, ended in his satisfying none. 
| The great source of interest which his reign pro- 
| duces, is derived from the gradual advances which 
| were effected in parliamentary liberty. With 
| little to engage their attention abroad, the Com- 


mons began to be jealous of their privileges, and | 
| the nation at large of its rights; these are the cir- 


| the sole political interest over the reign of James. 


/cumstances which throw a peculiar, and almost | 


| It is as curious as it is instructive to watch the | 
| birth of that spark, which burst forth in the wild | 


| rage for liberty in the succeeding reign. James 


| had really less of the despot in him than Eliza- | 


| beth ; but the nation could bear the golden chains 


| 
| of the other. 


| 19th June, 1566. 


of the one, while it contemned the clumsy fetters 

| speechless. 
James the First was born in Edinburgh castle, | 
The apartment in which he | 


first saw the light was, within the last few years, | 
| fail, however, to call dissimulation to her aid, and 


, and probably still is, a guard-room for soldiers. 


| In those who are influenced by local associations, | 


| that apartment must still excite no slight degree | 
| of interest; less, perhaps, as the birthplace of | 


| James, than as being identified with the sorrows 
| of Mary Stuart. 
| gathered fast around that beautiful but imprudent 
| woman. 


The clouds of misfortune had | 


She had irretrievably disgusted her | 


| nobility by her impolitic preference of the arro- | 


A timid prince, a people not discontented, a long | gant Italian Rizzio, and her people by her open | 

peace abroad, and a tolerably submissive parlia- | exercise of the Romish faith ; her misunderstand- 

ment at home, supply but meagre materials to the | ings with her husband, the weak and showy Lord | 

historian. It is not, therefore, too much to ex- | Darnley, had produced positive hatred and con- 

pect, that, in the private history of the individual, | seqent misery on both sides. The ministers of | 

in the manners of the time, and the intrigues of | the Puritan or Reformed Church, were daily in- 
1 


I—41. 





truding their conscientious brutality in her pre- 
sence, or promulgating their rebellious tenets 
among her subjects; and, within a very short 
period, the blood of her favourite servant Rizzio 
had been actually shed before her face,—a re- 
markable scene of violence, when we consider 
that her own husband, who ought to have been 
the first to cherish the wife who was shortly to 
become a mother, and the Lord Chancellor, who 
should have been foremost to protect the laws 
and the person of his queen, were the principal 
actors in that detestable outrage. 

The queen and the Puritan clergy were equal- 
ly anxious to baptise the heir to the throne, ac- 
cording to the ceremonials of their respective 
faiths. An assembly of the church, which hap- 
pened to be convened at Edinburgh at the time, 
while they sent to congratulate the unfortunate 
mother, expressed their great solicitude on the 
subject. The superintendent of Lothian, a man 
of a milder nature than his fellows, was their dele- 
gate on the occasion. Mary received him with 
her usual sweetness, but returned no answer as 
regarded the principal object of his mission. She 
sent, however, for the royal infant in order to in- 
troduce the superintendent to his future king. 


| The minister fell on his knees and breathed a 
The slight differences which occurred during | 


short prayer for his welfare; he then took the 
babe in his arms and playfully told him to say 
amen for himself, which the queen, says Arch- 
bishop Spotswood, ‘took in such good part as 
continually afterwards to call the superintendent 
her &men.”? This story, in after life, was re- 
peated to James, who, from that period, always 
addressed the superintendent by the same familiar 
name.* 

Immediately after the birth of the prince, Sir 
James Melvil was despatched by Mary to convey 
the intelligence to her sister, the Queen of Eng- 
land. ‘The account which Melvil gives of this 
mission is perhaps the most amusing part of his 
memoirs. Elizabeth was in high spirits, enjoy- 
ing herself at a ball at Greenwich, when the event 
was announced to her. Notwithstanding her 
habitual self-command, and the fact that the pos- 
sibility of such an event must have been long a 
source of anxiety, the jealous feelings of the wo- 
man prevailed, and her chagrin was but too evi- 
dent. The dancing instantiy ceased, and the 
queen sat down in her chair, leaning her head 
upon her hand, and remaining for some time 
‘¢'The Queen of Scots,”’ she said 
to one of her ladies who inquired the cause of 
her melancholy, ‘is the mother of a fair son, 
while I am but a barren stock.’* She did not 


the next morning, when Melvil received his audi- 
ence, she appeared gayer and better dressed than 
usual ; and, though she deceived no one but her- 
self, expressed the sincerest affection for the 
Queen of Scots, and joy at her happy delivery. 

The innocent cause of this jealousy was bap- 
tised at Stirling, 17th December, 1566, by the 
Bishop of St. Andrews, according to to the rites 
of the Romish Church. Such of the Scottish 


| nobles as professed the reformed religion absented 


themselves from the ceremony. His godfathers 


*Spotswood’s History of the Church of Scotland, 
p- 196, 
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were the King of France and Philibert Duke of | on her rejecting him, became the victim of des- 


Savoy ; Elizabeth consented to be his godmother, 
and by her representative, the Earl of Bedford, 
sent a present of a golden font, valued at three 
thousand crowns. After the conclusion of the 
ceremony, the young prinee was publicly pro- 


| 
| 


| 


claimed by the hereditary titles of Prince and | 
Steward of Scotland, Duke of Rothsay, Earl of | 
Carrick, Lord of the Isles, and Baron of Ren- | 


frew. According to Sir Theodore Mayerne, 
who subsequently became the physician of James, 
the wet nurse of the young prince was a drunk- 


ard, and it was owing to her milk becoming thus | 


vitiated, that, though early weaned, he was unable 
to walk alone before his sixth year.* 
The birth of an heir to the throne ought not 


only to have added to Mary’s influence at home ; | 


but, with proper management, Elizabeth might 
have been forced to acknowledge her as her suc- 
cessor to the crown of England. Nothing, how- 
ever, could exceed Mary’s egregious imprudence 
and, shall we add, iniquity, at this period. Within 


the short space of two years, the greater number | 


of loose incidents occurred. which have thrown 
so much of fearful, yet romantic, interest over her 
history. 
consequent marriage with 
rection of Lord Hume; her confinement and 
forced abdication at Lochlevin; her romantic 
escape from that fortress ; the battle of Langside ; 
and her flight into England—are all included in 
that period, and closed every hope of her again 
enjoying the sovereign dignity. In order, how- 
ever, to remaining influence still 
more, and to strengthen the claims of her son, it 
was decided that the young prince, though only 
thirteen months old, should be solemnly crowned 
in her stead. ‘The inauguration of the royal baby 
was performed at Surling by the Bishop of Ork- 
ney, 29th July, 1567. 


weaken her 


‘The coronation sermon 


was preached by the celebrated John Knox ; and 
the oaths, that he should maintain the reformed 
religion, and administer equal justice, were some- 
what unscrupulously taken by the Earl of Morton 
and Lord Ilome.t Soon after the ceremony, the 
republican party, whose hopes were naturally 
elated by the events which were taking place, 
caused a coin to be struck, on which was inscribed 
the well-known motto of Trajan: Pro me; si 
merear, in me.—‘* For me; and if T deserve it, 
against me.”’ 

James was a pedant even when aboy. His 
tutor, the famous historian Buchanan, though he 


communicated to him a portion of his learning, 
imparted but little of his own elegant taste to his 
royal pupil. In the treatment of his charge, he 


appears not only to have been laudably uninflu- 
enced by rank and circumstance, but to have be- 
haved himself towards James as the most rigid 
disciplinarian. On one occasion the young king 


was engaged in some boisterous sport, with his 
playfellow the Master of Erskine, at a time when 
Buchanan was deeply engaged in his studies. 
The tutor was annoyed, and declared that he 
would administer a sound flogging if the inter- 
ruption continued. James announced stoutly 
that he should like to see who would bell the cat; 
at which the tutor started up, threw away his 
book, and performed the threatened chastisement 
most effectually. ‘To his playfellow, the young 
Earl of Mar, James ever continued his regard. 
‘The earl afterwards became enamoured of Mary 
Stuart, daughter of Esme Duke of Lennox, and 





* Ellis, Orig. Letters, vol. iii. 198, Second Scries. 
+ Spotswood, p. 211. 


The murder of her husband, and her | 
sothwell; the insur- | 


| 


pondency, and fell seriously ill. ‘+ By my saul,”’ 
said James, ‘* Mar shanna dee for e’er a lass in 
the land!’ Accordingly he interfered in favour 
of his early companion, and Lady Mary even- 
tually became his wife, and the mother of his 
children. 

Such an impression had Buchanan’s discipline 
produced on the mind of James, that many years 
afterwards, when King of England, the miseries 
of his tutelage, and the austerity of his old mas- 
ter, continued vividly to haunt his imagination. 
He used to say of a certain person about his court, 
that he trembled at his approach, ‘* he reminded 
him so of his pedagogue.”* And on another 
oceasion, he is deseribed as dreadfully agitated 
by the appearance of his former corrector in a 
dream, and as vainly endeavoring to soften the 
fanciful displeasure which he had incurred.t It 
may be observed, that in his writings, James 
more than once speaks slightingly, and even acri- 
moniously, of his old tutor. 

The elegant Buchanan was far from satisfied 
with the mere progress which his pupil had made 
in classical and theological learning. At a certain 
audience, which was given by James to a foreign 
ambassador in his boyhood, it was found neces- 
sary that the conversation should take place in 
Latin. ‘The foreigner happened to be guilty of 


| several grammatical errors, in every one of which 





James, with equal pedantry and _ ill-breeding, 
thought proper to set him right. ‘The ambas- 
sador accidentally meeting Buchanan, after the 
audience was at an end, inquired of him how he 
came to make his illustrious pupil a pedant. “I 
was happy,”’ said the historian, ‘to be able to 
4 7 
accomplish even that.’’t 


CHAPTER II. 

In his thirteenth year James began to interfere 
with affairs of state, and met his parliament for 
the first time. He said a great deal respecting 
the benefits of peace, and mentioned his anxiety 
to maintain the interests of the reformed religion, 
and to remedy publie grievances.§ Probably, 
young as he was, James had some hand, if not 
in the composition of, at least in the matters to 
be discussed in, this juvenile oration. At all 
events, it is curious to find him commencing his 
first speech with the subject of peace; a prin- 
ciple and a topic on which he acted and harped 
to the last. 

He showed his aversion to business at a very 
early age ; so much so, that he was in the habit 
of signing whatever papers were brought to him, 
without either reading or making himself ac- 
quainted with their contents. ‘I'o correct this 
pernicious habit, his tutor Buchanan adopted the 
following scheme :—one day, when the young 
king was preparing to set out on a hunting excur- 
sion, he placed before him a document containing 
a formal abdication of his kingdom. It was signed, 
as usual, without inquiry into its purport. On 
the return of James in the evening, Buchanan 
produced the paper, and pointed out its contents. 
At the sight of what he had done, the king burst 
into tears. Buchanan comforted him by throw- 
ing the document into the fire ; at the same time 
seizing the opportunity of enlarging on the injus- 
tice which he might be guilty of to others, as 


* Osborne’s Advice to his Son. 

+ Curiosities of Literature, vol. iii. p. 259. 
t Add. MSS. Brit. Museum. 

§ Sanderson, p. 92. 





well as to himself, should he hereafter persist in 
so indolent and injurious a practice.* 

James’s tears at this period seemed to have 
been easily brought to his assistance. When, in 
1582, in his seventeenth year, his person was 
seized at Ruthven by the rebel lords, his first im- 
pulse was to weep. ‘* No matter for his tears,” 
said the Master of Glamis; “it is better that 
boys should weep than bearded men.”’t 

From a person who felt his own griefs so 
deeply, we can scarcely expect much sympathy 
with the sufferings of others. His cold indiffer- 
ence at his mother’s death, and his previous 
lukewarm interposition with Elizabeth in her 
behalf, can never be sufficiently reprobated. Of 
an age when the best feelings of our nature are 
generally warmest in the heart; with a chivalrous 
nobility urging him to avenge the unparallelled 
indignity which had been offered both to himself 
and his country; with the means of obtaining 
powerful foreign aid both from France and 
Spain,t James, with the exception of some slight 
blustering, (arising less from any feeling which 
he entertained for his mother’s dreadful situation, 
than from the apprehension that her death on the 
scaffold would interfere with his own prospects, ) 
submitted tamely to his own dishonour, and the 
ignominious execution of his only parent. ‘There 
can be no question that, as a matter of mere policy, 
James acted wisely in not breaking with Eliza- 
beth ; but who can forgive the man, who, on so 
sacred a subject, prefers the cold dictates of in- 
terest to the common impulse of natural affection ? 
Alas! James had a pension to lose, and a king- 
dom in prospectu. And how does he act when 
he finds that his mother’s death is fully agreed 
upon, and that her days are numbered? He 
sends to the principal divines to desire that they 
will pray for her in their churches. It is an un- 
doubted fact, that the Master of Gray, James’s 
accredited agent to intercede with Elizabeth for 
his mother’s life, and who, the king must have 
been well aware, was entirely in the interest of 
the English queen, if he were not actually in her 
pay, gave private intimation to the English min- 
istry, that if Mary’s execution would not be 
allowed to prejudice James’s expectations to the 
English throne, ‘ her death would be forgotten.’’§ 
The Master of Gray afterwards confessed before 
the Scottish council, that he had, in fact, advised 
the Queen of England to take away the life of her 
rival; recommending, only, that she should be 
made away with by some underhand means, in- 
stead of by a public execution. He acknow- 
ledged, also, that he had made use of the signifi- 
cant words, Mortui non mordent. “The dead 
do not bite.” He was sentenced to banishment ; 
a decision much caviled at, at the time, for its 
extreme leniency.|| 

The ruling and obstinate idea which occupied 
the mind of James, was an apprehension lest the 
manner of his mother’s death should prove a bar 
to his own succession to the English throne. It 
was this selfish fear, and not the affront to his 
feelings or his diadem, which we find the English 
ministers most anxious to combat. Even previ- 
ous to the death of the unhappy Mary, the Earl 


* Peyton’s Divine Catastrophe, in Secret Hist. of 
James I. vol. ii. p. 330. 

+ Spotswood, p. 320. 

t There is also reason to suppose that the King of 
Denmark, with whose daughter a treaty of marriage 
had already been set on foot, would have supplied 
James with ships.— Sanderson, p. 134. 





§ Spotswood, p. 355. || Thid. p. 363. 
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of Leicester, probably by Elizabeth’s directions, 
addressed a letter to James, in which, though 
clothed in the most Jesuitical language, he points 
out the worldly advantages which would accrue 
to him by submitting quietly to his mother’s 
execution, and even indirectly asks his concur- 
rence. ‘Io any other monarch but James, the 
insolence and bad taste of such an epistle would 
have been intolerable. ‘* She is the person and 

rince in this world,”’ says the earl, speaking of 
Elizabeth, ‘‘ that may do you most good or most 
harm; let no persuasion or desire let you think 
otherwise.”’* And again Lord Hudson writes 
to him after the fatal blow had been struck, offer- 
ing to procure a declaration, signed by all the 
judges in England, that the execution of his mo- 
ther could in no way interfere with his legitimate 
claims. 

We are informed, though the authority is ques- 
tionable, that when Henry the Fourth sent his 
ambassador, Sully to James, inviting him to join 
with him against Elizabeth, by which means he 
might satisfy his revenge, the young king an- 
swered, that he was unwilling to fall out with 
the Queen of England, for his mother’s death 
had left him more secure on the throne than 
ever.t ‘The Scottish nobles were greatly disgust- 
ed at the indifference of their young prince. In- 
stead of appearing in mourning, as had been 
ordered by the king, Lord Sinclair presented 
himself at court in full armour, as the garb 
best suited to the occasion. 

It has been already remarked, that in his 
mother’s extremity, James had applied to the 
principal ministers of religion to remember her 
in their prayers. This order, with the exception 
of his own chaplains, and a Mr. David Lindsay, 
the minister at Leith, was universally disobeyed. 
James, indeed, was treated quite as cavalierly by 
the Scottish clergy (and stood just as much in 
awe of them) as by his nobility. The following 
anecdote is highly characteristic of his subser- 
viency to the Puritan priesthood, and of the pulpit 
familiarity which was permitted at the time. 

* James had fixed on a particular day, on which 
prayers were to be offered up for his unfortunate 
mother in the several churches, and had selected 
the Bishop of St. Andrew’s to officiate in his own 
presence on the occasion. As soon as this order 
became known to the principal oppositionists, 
they induced a young man, a Mr. John Cowper, 
to ascend the pulpit, and to forestall the bishop 
in the performance of the service of the day. ‘The 
king, says Archbishop Spotswood, seeing Cow- 


per in the place, called to him from his seat, and | 


said, ‘* Mr. John, that seat was destined for an- 


other; yet since you are there, if you will obey | 


the charge that is given, and remember my 
mother in your prayers, you shall go on.”” Cow- 
per replying that he would do as the Spirit of 
God should direct him, was commanded to leave 
the place. ‘This order he showed no inclination 
to obey: accordingly the captain of the guard 
proceeded to pull him out; on which he burst 
forth as follows ; ‘“‘ This day shall be a witness 
against the king, in the great day of the Lord,”’ 
and then denouncing a wo to the inhabitants of 
Edinburgh, he went down, and the Bishop of St. 
Andrews performed the duty.§ 

James was, toa certain degree, indebted for 
these insults to the discussion of familiar subjects, 





* Spottswood, p. 353. 

| Divine Catastrophe of the House of Stuart. 
Lord Somers’s Tracts, vol. i. p. 239. 

§ Spotswood, p. 354; Sanderson, p. 120. 


and the personal allusions which he himself en- 
couraged in the pulpit. This taste continued to 
the last period of his life ; nor was he ever known 
to be displeased as long as the preacher hit his 
courtiers somewhat harder than himself. Even | 
when seated on the English throne, a conscien- 
tious, or perhaps discontented, clergyman would 
occasionally proceed to such lengths as to keep 
the courtiers in continual alarm, lest any thing 
disagreeable to the king, or injurious to their own 
interests, should transpire. On these occasions 
they distracted his majesty’s attention by the best 
means in their power. A jest well introduced, or 
a facetious remark, seldom failed in such an emer- 
gency. Among those who were best acquainted 
with James’s character, and who thus pandered 
to his amusement, was Neile, Bishop of Lincoln, 
and afterwards Archbishop of York.* ‘This pre- 
late was constantly at James’s side, and when- 
ever any thing was uttered, especially from the 
pulpit, which he was unwilling should meet the 
royal year, diverted the king’s attention by some 
‘‘merry tale.’”’ Arthur Wilson was himself 
present at a sermon which was preached before 
James at Greenwich, when the following re- 
markable scene took place. ‘The preacher, one | 

| 

| 





of the royal chaplains, selected for his text, Matt. | 
iv. 8. ‘+And the devil took Jesus to the top of | 
a mountain, and showed him all the kingdoms 
of the world, saying, ‘ All these will I give,’ 
&e. 
power of the devil at that period ; he then brought 


but that he had his viceroys, councillors of state, 
treasurers, secretaries, &c. 
opportunity of attributing the several vices, of 
which James’s advisers were accused, to the 


their characters accordingly. At last he came to 
the devil’s treasurer, when he fixed his eyes on 
the Earl of Cranfield, a man notorious for his 
exactions, and lord treasurer at the time, and 
pointing at him with his hand, exclaimed in an 


words,) ‘‘ that man, who makes himself rich and 
his master poor, is a fit treasurer for the devil.” 
Cranfield all this time sat with his hat over his 


was placed above him, sat smiling, like a mis- 
chievous schoolboy, at his minister’s discom- 
fiture. | 

A treaty of marriage between James and Anne, 
deughter of Frederick, King of Denmark, had 
| been set on foot as early as the year 1585, though 
not fully concluded till 1587. ‘The death of the 
| Danish king in this latter year still further de- 
layed the completion of the marriage. When 
| the match with Denmark was first proposed to 
James, he is said to have displayed the grossest 
ignorance as to the history and respectability of 





*Richard Neile, the son of a tallow-chandler, was 
born in King Street, Westminster. He rose, by a 
rapid gradation of preferment, to be master of the Sa- 
voy, Dean of Westminster, and successively, Bishop 
of Rochester, Litchfield and Coventry, Lincoln, Dur- 
ham, Winchester, and Archbishop of York. Both 
Pryne and Wilson accuse him of Arminianism, but 
his orthodoxy is defended by Laud. ‘He died,” 
says Anthony Wood, “ as full of years as he was of 
honours, an affectionate subject to his prince, an in- 
dulgent father to his clergy, a bountiful patron to his 
chaplains, and a true friend to all who relied upon 
him.” He was buried in Westminster Abbey.— 








ministers of his Satanie majesty, and portraying | 


emphatic manner, ‘That man,’”’ (repeating the | 


| 
| 
He first proceeded to demonstrate the | 


his kingdom down to the present time, express- | 
ing his belief that, as the devil was in possession | 
of such large dominions, there could be no doubt | 


| 
| 
This gave him an | 
| 


eyes, ashamed to look up; while James, who | 


that country, and to have objected to the alliance 
on the ground of the unworthiness of that king- 
dom to furnish him with a consort.* Every 
thing, however, was at length settled. The 
marriage ceremony had been performed in Den- 
mark, by proxy, in August, 1589, and James 
was anxiously expecting the arrival of his bride, 
when he received the news that she had been 
driven on the coast of Norway, and had deter- 
mined to defer her voyage till the spring. It is 
amusing to discover a solemn historian of the 
period gravely attributing these delays to the 
machinations of witches. One Agnes Simson, 
‘¢a matron of a grave and settled behaviour,” 
actually confessed, that, at the instigation of the 
Earl of Bothwell, she had applied to her familiar 
spirit, (whom she was in the habit of invoking by 
the words holla, Master, ) to take away the king’s 
life. ‘The demon, she said, had informed her, 
that on this occasion his powers had failed him ; 
giving her his reasons in French, a language of 
which she was ignorant, though she was able to 
repeat the actual words of the spirit—il est homme 
de Dieu ;t a compliment to James, which he, no 
doubt, fully appreciated. 

Notwithstanding the powers of witchcraft, and 
the terrors of the sea, of which latter James stood 
greatly in awe, he was so eager to behold his 
future consort as to determine on proceeding in 
person to Norway for the purpose of conducting 
her home ;{ the only act of gallantry on his part 
which history has been able to record. 

James set sail, October 22, 1589, and after a 
prosperous voyage arrived at Norway, not far 
from Upslo, where the Princess of Denmark had 
taken refuge ; and where the marriage was even- 
tually solemnized. His dread of the sea is men- 
tioned by more than one writer, and in his farewell 
manifesto he himself alludes to his anxiety on the 
subject: ‘* As for my part, what moved me, ye 
may judge by that which I have already said, 


* Melvil, p. 164. It is possible that James’s ob- 
jections might have arisen from the crown of Den- 
mark being elective. 

+ Sanderson, p. 159. 

{ The interest which he took in the approaching 
ceremony is discoverable by a letter which he ad- 
dressed to Lord Burghley, and which is still preserved 
among the Lansdown MSS. In this epistle he par- 


| ticularly recommends to his lordship’s favour some 





Fasti Oxoniensis, vol. i. p. 159. 


merchants whom he has sent to London, to purchase 
dresses for the interesting occasion. 


Right Trusty and Well-Beloved, 

We greet you heartily well. Having directed 
the bearers, Rohert Jowsie and Thomas Fenlis, mer- 
chants of Edinburgh, toward London for buying and 
provision of certain abulzementis and other ornaments 
requisite for decoration of our matriage, we have 
taken occasion to recommend them to your great 
courtesy, heartily requesting and desiring you to in- 
terpose your good will and mind to their expedition 
and furtherance in that concern, so that they be in no 
wise interrupted nor hindered in the performance and 
execution thereof, but may receive quick and hasty 
despatch ; as ye will report our right special and 
hearty thanks and de us acceptable pleasure. Thus 
we commit you to God’s good protection. From the 
Canonry of Ros, the 19th day of July, 1589, 

Your loving friend, 


James R. 


I pray you furtherthis * * * * read; it is 


on an extraordinary occasion. 


To our right trusty and well-beloved 
The Lord of Burghley, 
Great Treasurer of England. 
Ellis, Orig. Letters, vol. tii. 29, 
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vali the shortate ss of the way, , surety of | his father’s honours and estates, received him| are here to answer for his death.” - James, 

the passage being clear of all sands, forelands, or j with much kindness on his return; his brother | greatly alarmed, insisted that, being a minor at 

such like dangers ; the harbours in these parts so | Alexander he made a gentleman of the bed-| the time, he was entirely innocent of the execu- 

sure, and no foreign fleets resorting upon these | chamber, and on his sister he conferred one of | tion of the late earl, and used every argument 

seas.” | the principal posts about the queen.* ‘The cha-| and entreaty to avert the threatened danger. 
Shortly after the marriage ceremony, James | racter of the earl, at this period, appears to have | Ruthven’s compassion was so far moved, as to 


proceeded with his bride to pay a visit to the 
court of Denmark, where he remained during the 
winter, and did not return to his dominions till 
May 20, 1590.* During his stay in Denmark, 
he const: antly attended the courts of law, with the 
object of obtaining an insight into the legislature 
of that country; he afterwards, according to 
Daines Barrington, added to the Scottish law 
three statutes for the punishment of criminals, 
which he had borrowed from the Danish Code.t 

The day following the arrival of the royal 
party in Edinburgh, the Council met for the pur- 
pose of fixing a day for the coronation. 
There happened to be no bishop in Edinburgh at 
the time, and the clergyman, whom James had 
honoured by selecting him to perform the office, 
unless the cere- 


queen’s 


positively refused to officiate, 
mony of unction, which he asserted to be papis- 
tical and of Jewish origin, were omitted. James 
was obstinate on the subject, and so was the cler- 


gyman, who, moreover, was supported in his 
opposition by the principal puritan ministers. 
The consequence was, that a very learned dis- 


cussion was carried on between James and the 
as regarded controversial skill 
and theological knowledge, the king certainly 
proved his superiority. It was only, however, 
by threatening that he would wait the arrival of a 
bishop, that a divine, Andrew Melvil, rather than 
that the ceremony should Episcopalian, con- 
sented to perform it as the king wished.{ The 
court put forth its rude splendour on this occa- 
There was a succession of banquets and 
two months. | 


church, in which, 


sion. 


masks; and the rejoicings lasted for 


CHAPTER III. 

The Gowrie conspiracy, by which we are to 
understand the real or pretended attempt on the 
life of James, by the Earl of Gowrie and his 
brother, Alexander Ruthven, 1s memorable 
and too mysterious an event to be passed over in 
silence. We must recollect, that it has not to 
this day been clearly ascertained, whether there 
were really a treasonable intention on the part of 
or whether the plot were not altogether 
king, in order to 


too 


Gowrie, 
a specious contrivance of the 
get rid of a dangerous subjeet. 

The suspected conspirators were 
that Earl of Gowrie who had been 
some years previously for seizing James’s per- 
Ruthven. Soon after his father’s death, 
the young earl had permission to travel abroad, 
and it is said that, at Padua, he adopted an 
heraldie device on which were a hand and a 
sword aiming at a crown. ‘There is another 
story, that, when at Orleans, a fortune-teller pre- 
dicted to him that he should become melancholy 
from the effect of love, that he should be pos- 
sessed of great power, and that he should die by 
the sword.§ On his way home he paid a visit 
to the court of Elizabeth, on which oceasion he 
is said to have fixed his affections on the unfor- 
tunate Arabella Stuart. 

James, who had previously restored him to 


the sons of 


son at 





*Sanderson, p. 253. 

tD’Israeli’s Enquiry into the Literary and Political 
Character of James I. p. 216. 

tSpotswood, p. 380. § Sanderson, p. 226. 
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|large amount of foreign gold about him, had 
| been intercepted by his brother, Lord Gowrie. 


| 


earl was put to death during the minority of the | 


| purpose of indulging in his favourite sport of 
| hunting, and on the morning of 5th August, 
| 1600, was sallying forth with his hounds, when 


been drawn according to the political prejudices 
of the different writers. By one party he is| 


| described as proud, insolent, and ambitious ; by | 


the other, as amiable, kind-hearted, and strictly | 
disposed to the duties of religion. At the time | 
of the plot, he had only just completed his 
twenty-first year, while “his brother was but | 
nineteen. 

Previous to fixing a crime on a suspected per- 
son, the first step is to investigate the motive | 
which he might have had in view. In the pre- | 
sent instance, two inducements have been men- | 
tioned—the desire to revenge the death of a} 
father, and the hope of supplanting James on | 
the throne. ‘The first of these suppositions | 
clearly loses its weight from the fact, that the | 


king, who could therefore have had no voice on | 
the oceasion. With regard to the second deduc- | 
tion, it appears, to say the least, extremely im- | 
probable, that so very young a man, without | 
any ade quate force, without the remotest proba- | 
bility of ultimate success, should have been rash | 
enough to embark in so hazardous an enterprise. | 
The circumstances, as regards the supposed at- | 
tempt on James’s person, are commonly related | 
as follows: 

The king was residing at Falkland for the 


| 
| 
| 
! 


Alexander Ruthven, looking pale and agitated, 
rode up to his majesty, with the information that 
| a person, supposed to be a Jesuit, and having a 





To this intelligence he added a request, that the 
king would ride to his brother’s residence at | 


| Perth, by which means he expressed his belief | 


‘talent for cross-examination and power of elicit- 


| was probably not without its consideration. 
| accordingly expressed his intention of honouring 


executed | 





a 


for another purpose; you killed my father, and 


that some important secrets might be extracted | 
from the suspected person. From what we | 
know of James’s characte r, this part of the story | 
certainly carries with it an air of truth. Such | 
an investigation was exactly suitable to the king’s 
tastes, for he peculiarly prided himself on his | 


ing the truth; besides, the thoughts of the gold 


He 


Gowrie with his presence at dinner. 

After continuing the sport for a short time, and 
having killed a buck, James, accompanied by the 
Duke « of Lennox and the Earl of Mar, rode to 
the residence of the Gowries. No sooner had 
he finished his repast, and the attendant noble- 
men had been seated for a similar purpose, than 
Alexander Ruthven approached him; intimating 
that now was the most favourable moment for 
examining the stranger. ‘The king rose and 
followed Ruthven to an upper room, on entering 
which the latter closed the door, and James sud- 
denly found himself in the presence of a person 
in complete armour. His natural inquiry was 
whether this was the person he had come to 
examine? ‘ No,” said Ruthven, (at the same 
time snatching a dagger from the girdle of the 
man in armour,) ** you have been brought hither 








* Spotswood, p. 457. 


undertake, on condition that the king should 
remain quiet, to endeavour to soften his brother. 
However, he soon returned, and informed James 
that there was no remedy, and that he must 
make up his mind to die; at the same time for- 
cibly laying his hands upon the king, and en- 
deavouring | to bind his hands with a garter—a 
remarkable expedient, when we censider that a 
pistol or a dagger (if Ruthven had, indeed, any 


intention on the king’s life) would have been 


much more effective. Besides, according to 
James’s own account of the transaction, whieh 
he afterwards published, it appears that during 
Ruthven’s temporary absence, the man in armour 
not only expressed his intention not to injure the 
king, but asserted with an oath that he would 
sooner die first. For what reason, therefore, 
this person was placed there, or why he did not 
assist James to escape, or why he did not inter- 
fere when he beheld his sovereign struggling in 
the gripe of Ruthven, appears not only unac- 
countable, but has oceasionally induced a dis- 
belief of the whole affair. 

The king, according to his own narrative, 
| managed during the struggle to drag his adver- 
sary towards a windew which looked into the 


street, and perceiving the Earl of Mar below, 


called out to him lustily for assistance. The 
earl, followed by a considerable number of per- 
sons, rushed up the staircase, and finding the 
door fastened within, burst it open.* Pre- 
viously, however, to the arrival of the earl on 
the spot, John Ramsey,f a page, happening to 
come up a back stairease, through which the 
assassins meant to have escaped, discovered the 
king struggling with Ruthven. James instantly 
called to him to strike his antagonist, desiring 
him to thrust low, for he wore a coat of mail. 


His words were, “Fy! strik him laich, becaus 





* The Duke of Lennox, in his deposition, gives 
an amusing description of the stirring scene in which 
| he bore a share. “ As they wer standing [below the 
| window] advyseing quhair to seik the king, inconti- 
nent, and in this mentyme, this deponar ‘hard ane 
voce, and said to the Erle of Mar, ‘ This is the kingis 
voce that cryis; be quhair he will!’ And sua they 
all lukand up to the ludgeing; they saw his majestie 
lukand furth at the window wantend his hat, his face 
being reid [red], and ane hand gripand his cheik 
and mouth; and the king cryit, ‘1 am murtherit! 
Teassoun! My Lord of Mar, help! help! And 
incentinent, this deponar, the Erle of Mar, and their 
cumpany, ran up the stair to the galry chalmer, 
quhair his majesty wes, to have relevit him; and as 
they passed up, they fand the dure of the chalmer 
fast; and seeing ane ledder standing besyd, they 
raschit at the dure with the ledder, and the stoippis 
of the ledder brak. And syne they send for ham- 
meris; and nochtwithstanding lang forceing with 
hammeris, they gat nocht entrie at the said chalmer, 
quhill eftir the Erle of Gowrie and his brother wes 
baith slane.”—Pitcairn’s Criminal Trials, vol. ii. p- 
173. 

t For this service, Ramsey was created Viscount 
Hadington, and, having accompanied the king to 
England in 1620, was raised to be Baron of Kings- 
ton and Earl of Holderness. The elevation was 
attended by a particular proviso, that on the 5th of 
August, the day on which he had delivered his 
sovereign, he and his heirs should for ever carry the 
sword of state before the king, in commemoration of 
the service which he had performed. 
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he hes ane pyne-dowlit upon him.’”’* Ramsey 
instantly obeyed, forcing his dagger into Ruth- 
ven’s stomach two or three times. According 
to Spotswood, the man whom the king found in 
the apartment endeavoured to make his escape, 
but was run through the body by Sir Thomas 
Erskine, and killed on the spot. It seems, how- 
ever, by every other account of the affair, that 
this mysterious individual took advantage of the 
commotion, and retired unnoticed from the apart- 
ment. 

Soon after this, the Earl of Gowrie, who 
really seems to have been completely ignorant of 
what was going forward, rushed into the apart- 
ment in which James had been placed by Sir 
Thomas Erskine, accompanied by three or four 
of his retainers, and having a sword in each 
hand. He made a most gallant attack, or rather 
defence, and was on the point of routing his 
opponents, when one of them cried out that the 
king was killed. Gowrie, in natural astonish- 
ment, dropped the points of his swords to the 
ground, when Ramsey, the page, seized the 
opportunity, and ran his rapier through the 
earl’s heart.t 

Thomas Cranstoun, George Craigengelt, and 
John Baron, retainers of Gowrie’s, were exe- 
euted for having connived at this conspiracy ; 
they all declared with their dying breath that 
they were ignorant of any treasonable intent, 
and that they had only drawn their swords in 
defence of the earl, their master. ‘I have been 
taken,’’ said Cranstoun, ‘for a traitor, but I 
thank God I am not one. I was stabbed through 
with a sword at this last tumult, and now I am 
to be hanged.”’t Andrew Henderson, another 
follower of that unfortunate nobleman, deposed, 
on the other hand, that he was the person in 
armour already mentioned ; though it seems that 
the king had been previously well acquainted 
with Henderson’s person; and yet, notwith- 
standing a protracted conversation, had hitherto 
entertained not the least suspicion of his identity. 
The evidence, indeed, of Henderson is so full of 
contradictions, as to render the fact of his being 
the person extremely improbable.§ It appears 
far more likely that he volunteered the testimony 
which he gave, in order to save his life; if, in- 
deed, he had not been tampered with by the 
court, who were naturally anxious to corroborate 
the king’s statement, on which hitherto had alone 
rested the suspicions of Gowrie’s guilt. Besides, 
James describes the man in armour as “a black, 
grim man,” while Henderson is stated by his 
eotemporaries to have been a person of ‘low 
stature, ruddy complexion, and brown bearded.” 
In addition to these inconsistencies is the fact, 





* Pitcairn’s Criminal Trials, vol. ii. p. 158. 

+ Spotswood, p. 457; Sanderson, p. 226. 

t Pitcairn’s Criminal Trials, vol. ii. p. 155. 

§ See a very ingenious treatise, “‘ The History of 
the Life and Death of John Earl of Gowrie, by the 
Rev. James Scott,” p. 327, Edinburgh, 1818. This 
work, which is one of considerable labour and re- 
search, contains some curious references and extracts 
from unpublished MSS. the parochial records of 
Perth, as also a summary of the various tracts, and 
other printed works, which treat on the subject of 
the “Gowries’ Conspiracy.”” The object of the 
reverend author is confessedly to exculpate his 
favourites, the Gowries; and if he has fallen short 
of effecting his purpose, he has at least deduced 
some very staggering facts, and opened an interest- 
ing and wider field for discussion. The reader is 
also referred to the detailed, and more popular ac- 
eount of Robertson.—Hist, of Scotland, Works, vol. 
ii. p. 205. 








that the king’s published relation of what oc-| 
curred, is in singular opposition to the evidence 
of the witnesses.* 

The further we investigate this complicated 
affair, the greater difficulties we meet with at} 
every step. On the one hand, it appears highly | 
improbable that James should have entered into | 
such a plot against his own subjects—that he | 
should have allowed the earl and his brother to | 
return from abroad, and have loaded them with | 
favours, when all the time he fully intended their 
destruction—that he should have been guilty of | 
the solemn mockery of appointing an annual day | 
of thanksgiving for a deliverance which was 
merely ideal ;t and, what is perhaps the most| 
weighty argument, that so notorious a coward 
should have voluntarily implicated himself in so 
perilous an adventure. 

On the other hand, the arguments in favour of 
the Gowries’ innocence are still more staggering. 
Besides the absence of a sufficient motive, it was 
proved that the only weapon found on Alexander 
Ruthven after his death, was a sword rusted in 
its sheath and undrawn; and he was, besides, a 
mere boy at the time. The earl and his brother 
were both slain on the spot, instead of being 
taken prisoners, which might easily have been 
effected. ‘The king, without any apparent mo- 
tive, had assembled an unusual force of armed 
men at the time, and as many as five hundred 
gentlemen are said to have composed his suite 
in the neighbourhood. The reality of the con- 
spiracy was not only generally canvassed at the 
period, but appears to have been commonly dis- 
believed. ‘Ihe ministers of the church in Edin- 
burgh positively refused to return thanks for the 
king’s delivery, and preferred encountering his 
utmost vengeance to implicating themselves in 
what they conscientiously believed to be an in- 
famous and mountebank cheat. ‘The Bishop of 
Ross alone had complaisance enough to address 
the people at the Market Cross, at Edinburgh ; 
but even he contented himself with a narrative 
relation of what was supposed to have taken 
place. For many years afterwards, Gowrie was 
spoken of in Perth and its neighbourhood as an 
innocent and injured person, and James’s con- 
duct invariably mentioned with abhorrence. 

It has been asserted that a criminal intercourse 
had been carried on between the queen and Alex- 
ander Ruthven, and that the king’s jealous sensi- 
bility induced him to adopt this means of revenge: 
this supposition, however, can be mentioned as 
little more than a surmise. 

An attempt has been made to prove that the 
Earl of Gowrie was not only nearly allied, but, 
after Janes, was actually the next heir to the Eng- 





* See Life and Death of John Earl of Gowrie, p. 
324. It is there affirmed, on the authority of an 
Edinburgh MS., that at the very time when Gowrie 
was killed, Henderson was seen walking on the Tay 
Bridge of Perth; and again, “ that he was the man 
said to be in armour, was known to be a falsehood, 
for he was seen that day coming from Scoon to 
Perth, on foot; and having heard that the king was 
in Gowrie’s house, and the gate shut, walked on the 
bridge till all was over.” 

+ A thanksgiving for the king’s deliverance was 
continued on the 5th of August throughout his 
reign. Bishop Andrews is said to have fallen on 
his knees to James, beseeching his majesty to en- 
lighten him as to the reality of the treason, in 
order that he might be released from mocking the 
Almighty, should the story be a mere fiction. 
James, however, assured the bishop, on the faith of a 
Christian and the word of a king, that there was no 
deception in the case.—Biog. Brit. vol. iv. p. 2455. 





lish crown; and, strange as it may appear, not- 
withstanding the proverbial industry and perseve- 
rance of the genealogists, this important doubt has 
never been cleared up. The supposition of Gow- 
rie’s affinity to the throne rests as follows: At 
the death of Elizabeth, the crown would natu- 
rally revert to the descendants of Henry the 


Seventh; Margaret Tudor, eldest daughter of 


that monarch, and grandmother of James the 
First, after the death of her husband, James the 
Fourth of Scotland, had married Henry Stuart, 
Lord Ruthven; who again married Lady Janet 
Stewart, daughter of the Earl of Athol. Lord 
Gowrie’s mother was certainly cranddauchter of 
Lord Ruthven, but whether descended from his 
first wife, the queen dowager, or from Lady 


| Janet Stewart, remains yet to be proved: if from 


the former, after the failure of issue from James 
the First, the earl was certainly the natural sue- 
cessor to the throne; if from the latter, though 
in some degree it allied him to the royal family, 
it placed his hopes of succession at a very con- 
siderable distance. 

Ingenious as are the attempts to prove this 
relationship on the part of the Gowries, and 
some of the arguments are staggering, we must 
ever bear in mind the important fact, that not a 
single contemporary historian has alluded to the 
subject; and we can hardly believe that, had 
such claims really existed, we should have been 
left so entirely in the dark. ‘There are innu- 
merable instances which clearly demonstrate that 
both Elizabeth and James regarded Lady Ara- 
bella Stuart as the subject most nearly allied to 
the throne. ‘* Quiet as that young creature 
looks,”’ said Queen Elizabeth to the French 
ambassadress, ‘‘she may one day sit on this 
throne!”’ Now, if the Earl of Gowrie were 
really the grandson of Queen Margaret, the 
claims of Arabella Stuart as great eranddaughter 
are thrown altogether in the background. Sup- 
posing, however, as a matter of argument, that 
Gowrie really stood in the position in which it 
has been attempted to place him, the fact, how- 
ever satisfactorily proved, would throw but little 
additional light on the identity of the guilty 
party. ‘The same inducement which might have 
led Gowrie to get rid of James, in order to his 
own succession, might have actuated James in 
getting rid of Gowrie; for James was undoubt- 
edly as jealous of his successor, or of any per- 
son who might interfere with his rights, as was 
Elizabeth herself; a fact sufficiently proved by 
his treatment of Arabella Stuart. It is impro- 
bable, also, that the proximity of the Gowries to 
the blood royal should have been an inducement 
with James; for, after the death of the earl and 
his brother, there remained two younger bro- 
thers, William and Patrick, who naturally in- 
herited the claims of their elder brother. James, 
whatever was the motive, certainly persecuted 
that gallant and unhappy family to the last: 
William died in exile, and Patrick remained a 
prisoner in the Tower of London till liberated at 
the accession of Charles the First. The boon 
of freedom would have been valueless without 
the means of subsistence, and Charles consider- 
ately settled a small pengion on the victim of his 
father’s gross injustice. During his inecarcera- 
tion, Patrick Ruthven had occupied his time and 
attention in literary and scientific pursuits. When 
the troubles of the revolution deprived him of 
the royal bounty, the last of the Ruthvens ap- 
pears to have wandered an impoverished scholar 
in the streets of London; if he had not actually 
to struggle with the horrors of starvation, 
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the following anecdote :—Mr. William Cowper, 
the minister of Perth, informed Archbishop 
Spotswood, that, visiting the Earl of Gowrie 


| 
some days previous to the supposed conspiracy, 


he found him intent on a book entitled, ‘* Con- 
spiracies against Prinees.’’* The earl remarked 
that former plotters had invariably failed in their 
object through mismanagement, and that entire 
secresy was the only basis of success. 

T'o enable the crown to confiseate the estates 
of the deceased earl, it was necessary that there 
should be a legal inquiry into the proofs of his 
guilt. ‘This ceremony may be rather called a 
trial of the dead, for, in accordance with an an- 
cient custom, the massacred remains of the bro- 
thers were deposited in court during the process 


of investigation. ‘The parliament decreed that 
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It is but fair on the ‘part of James to record | Robert Carey, afterwards Earl of Monmouth, 


who was constantly in the queen’s sick cham- 
ber, who relates the story in a somewhat differ- 
ent manner. Elizabeth, he says distinctly, was 


| speechless at the time; adding, that, when the 


name of the King of Scotland was mentioned to 


'her, she put her hand to her head, by which 


‘they all knew that he was the man she desired 
should reign after her.’’* The council, and 
especially Cecil, were naturally anxious, in order 
to the quiet establishment of James, that they 
should be enabled to add the authority of the 
queen’s express wishes to the claims of heredi- 
tary descent; we can therefore readily imagine 
that any circumstance, however slight, would 
have been brought to bear on the occasion. It 


is just as probable that the movement of the 
queen’s hand should have been caused by a pain 


their names, dignities, and memories should be | 


blotted from the books of the nobility; that their 
property should be at the disposal of the king ; 
that they should be hung, drawn, and quartered 
at the cross of Edinburgh; and that the several 
portions of their bodies should be affixed to the 


most publie buildings of the principal towns in 
the kingdom. ‘The sentence was fulfilled almost 
to the lett their heads were placed on the 


Tolbooth at Edinburgh, and their legs and arms 
on the gates of Perth. 

Such are the 
the famous Gowrie conspiracy. 
mitied that the generality of our historians have 
decided in favour of James; indeed, the curious 
evidence recently brought forward by Pitcairn, 
in the Criminal Trials, is supposed by many to 
have set the question at rest. Whatever, there- 
fore, is now adduced, has been intended rather 
to display the merits of a perplexing controversy, 
than as throwing any additional light on a sub- 
ject which has been so often and so ably dis- 


circumstances connected with 


cussed. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The crown of England, at the death of Eliza- 
beth, was transferred tranquilly and undisputedly 
to the brows of her successor. ‘The deceased 
queen, as is well known, partly, perhaps, from 


superstitious, and partly from political motives, 


had ever shrunk from naming the person whom a 
| borrower from other writers. 
| Raleigh, p. 163; and Kennett’s History, vol. i. p. 


she wished to succeed her, and had invariably 
met any importunitics on the subject with the 
utmost indignation. In the last moments of her 
glorious career, while in extreme sickness of 
mind and body, the lord admiral, the lord 


It must be ad- | 


in her head, as that it should have been intended 
to denote the disposition of a kingdom. 

No sooner was the breath departed from the 
queen’s body, than Sir Robert Carey,t who had 
been anxiously hovering about the death-bed of 
his kinswoman and benefactress, set off, with the 
lamentations of her women still ringing in his 
ears, to announce the important tidings to James: 
an act quite as indelicate as it was unauthorised. 
It appears, by Carey’s own statement, that he 


| must have ridden the distance between London 


/and Edinburgh (about 400 miles) within the 





| 


keeper, and Secretary Cecil, for the last time | 


intruded upon her the hateful subject. ‘The 
queen, says Camden,t replied faintly, that as 
she held a regal sccptre, so she desired no other 
than a royal successor. When Cecil requested 
her to explain herself more fully: J would, she 
added, have a king to succeed me, and who 
should that be but my nearest kinsman the 
King of Scots? Such is Camden’s account, 
from which our principal historians appear to 


have borrowed their relation of this important | 


passage.{ ‘There is, however, another writer, 

* De Conjurationibus adversus Principes. 

t Camden, History of Queen Elizabeth, in Ken- 
nett, vol. ii. p. 655. 

t Rapin, vol. ii. p. 155; Echard, vol. i. p. 902; 
Hume, vol. v. p. 385. Sanderson, who may almost 
be considered as a contemporary, gives a similar ac- 
count (p. 261.) This historian, however, notwith- 


standing his constant professions to have been be- 
hind the scenes, is well known to have been a mere 


space of sixty hours, notwithstanding he received 
a dangerous fall from his horse, which retarded 
him on the road.{ 

James received the news of his accession with 
proper decency. Rapin states, on the indifferent 
authority of a French historian,§ that he could 
not forbear lifting up his eyes to heaven, as if to 
thank God for the boon which he had so long 
and anxiously expected. Carey, on his part, 
mentions nothing of this disecomposure, slight as 
it was, in the manner of James. ‘The king had 
just gone to bed when he arrived, and therefore 
received him in his bed-chamber. ‘I kneeled 
by him,”’ adds this true courtier, ‘and saluted 
him by his title of England, Scotland, France, 
and Ireland. He gave me his hand to kiss, and 
bade me welcome. After he had long discoursed 
of the manner of the queen’s sickness, and of 
her death, he asked me what letters I had from 


See Oldey’s Life of 


662, 
* Memoirs of Carey, Earl rceimonts:; p- 140. 
+ Fourth son of Henry, first Lord Hunsdon, creat- 
ed by James I. 5th February, 1625, Baron Carey and 
Earl of Monmouth. Horace Walpole has given him 
a place among the Noble Authors, observing, that 
«he was a near relation to Queen Elizabeth, but ap- 
pears to have owed his preferment to the despatch 


| he used in informing her successor of her death.” He 








was indeed a true courtier. His memoirs were first 
published by John, Earl of Cork and Orrery, in 
He died at an advanced age in 1639. Wal- 

Memoirs 


759. 
pole’s Works; Burke’s Extinct Peerage ; 
of Himself. 

t Memoirs of Carey, Earl of Monmouth, p. 149. 
More than one instance might be mentioned of our 
ancestors having performed considerable distances 
in an incredibly short space of time. On the 17th 
of July, 1620, one Bernard Calvert, of Andover, rode 
from St. George’s Church, Southwark, to Dover, 
crossed the channel in an open boat to Calais, and 
from thence returned to St. George’s Church in the 
same day; having performed the whole distance be- 
tween three o’clock in the morning and eight in the 
afternoon. Medulla Hist. Anglicane, p. 185; Stow, 
1032. 

§ Vol. ii. p. 158; from Du Chesne, Hist. d’Anglet. 








the council? I told him none; and acquainted 
him how narrowly I escaped from them. And 
yet I had brought him a blue ring from a fair 
lady, that I hoped would give him assurance of 
the truth that I had reported. He took it and 
looked upon it, and said, ‘It is enough; I know 
by this you are a true messenger.’ ’’* 

Birch has thrown a partial light over the his- 
tory of the blue ring. ‘ Lady Elizabeth Spel- 
man,” he says, “used to relate, that the Lady 
Scroope, who waited upon the queen in her last 
moments, as soon as her majesty expired, threw 
this ring out of the window to her brother, which 
appears to have been a token agreed upon be- 
tween her and the King of Scots as the notice of 
the queen’s death.”+ A window was recently 
pointed out on Richmond Green, the site of the 
old palace, from which legend reported that the 
ring had been thrown. 

Nothing could exceed the joy of the Scots, 
when the tardy accession of James to the throne 
of England was at length announced. ‘The pro- 
tracted reign of Elizabeth had been universally 
regarded as a national calamity; and we are even 
assured that a belief existed among the lower 
classes in Scotland, that the Queen of England 
had been long since dead, and that the English 
had been in the habit of substituting a series of 
old women in her room. Weldon says that the 
wisest heads in Scotland could scarcely be in- 
duced to believe, that as long as there was an 
‘old wife” in England, their king would be 
called on to succeed. 

The person selected by James to communicate 
his intended proceedings to the English council 
was Sir Roger Aston,t who is reported to have 
served the king for many years as his barber, 
though he eventually rose to be a gentleman of 
the bed-chamber and master of the wardrobe. 
He seems to have been a plain and straight-for- 
ward man, and quite as overjoyed as his master 
at entering upon the splendours and luxuries for 
which they had so long waited. ‘This rough 
Scotsman being admitted into the council-cham- 
ber, the lords received him with much courtesy, 
and asked him how he did? ‘Even, my lords,” 
he replied, “like a poor man wandering about 
forty years in a wilderness and barren soil, and 
now arrived at the land of promise.”§ Such 
was the general feeling of the Scottish nation. 
Shortly before James’s departure from Edin- 
burgh, happening to attend divine worship at St. 
Giles’s church, the preacher thought proper to 
remind him of God’s mercies, exhorting him to 
be duly grateful for the favour which had been 
shown him, and not to forget his countrymen! 
The king actually rose from his seat, and, “ pro- 
mising to have a care of them and their good, 
gave them a most loving and kind farewell.’’|) 

The progress of James, from his old to his 
new capital, was every where attended with a 
magnificence to which he had scarcely been ac- 
customed in his own impoverished realm.§ The 


* Memoirs of Carey, Earl of Monmouth, p. 151. 

} View of the Negotiations between England, 
France, and Brussels. 

$ He was natural son of John Aston, second 
son of Richard Aston, of Aston, in Cheshire; and 
though born an Englishman, had been brought up 
in Scotland. He had occasionally been employed 
to carry letters between James and Elizabeth. Sir 
Roger died 23d May, 1612, having accumulated a 
large fortune at court. Athene Oxon. vol. i. col. 173. 

§ Weldon, p. 6. || Spotswood, p. 476. 

q See Nichols’s Progresses and Processions of 
King James I., vol. i. p. 53. 
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houses of the nobility and principal gentry were 
prepared for his reception on the way, and he 
was every where entertained with the most 
splendid hospitality. ‘*'These people,” said a 
blunt Scotsman, ‘would spoil a good king.” 
With the exception of a fall from his horse in 
hunting, and a remarkable circumstance of his 
having hung a footpad without even the form of 
atrial, no event of any importance occurred in 
his progress through his new dominions. 

The grief for a departed monarch is commonly 
of short duration. ‘The joy of the people was 
not less ardent, nor their acclamations less loud, 
when they beheld the foreign successor, (of 
whose character they knew about as little as 
they did of his folios,) than when they had 
crowded round the chariot of the great princess 
over whose remains the grave was just closing. 
James, however, did his utmost to damp the 
ardour of his new subjects. He had always dis- 
liked a crowd, and on the pretence that such a 
concourse of admirers would produce a scarcity 
of provisions, he issued an order for their dis- 
persion. ‘The higher ranks were not better 
pleased with the manner in which he prostituted 
all titles of honour. Besides his promiscuous 
additions to the peerage, it is reported that with- 
in six weeks after he left Scotland, he conferred 
knighthood on no less than two hundred and 
thirty-seven persons. A pasquinade was affixed 
to St. Paul’s, purporting to be a method to en- 
able weak memories to retain the names of the 
new nobility.’’* 

James's notions of the royal prerogative appear 
to have increased with his addition of territory. 
At Newark, as has been already related, he took 
upon himself to hang a highwayman without the 
least pretence of a trial—a sort of orientalism 
which was afterwards canvassed in such a man- 
ner as to prevent the probability of its recur- 
rence.t 

In James’s progress to London celerity seems 
to have been considered as of the least import- 
ance. ‘The greater part of the days were passed 
in hunting, and the nights in feasting. He ar- 
rived in London on the 7th of May, 1603, having 
consumed five weeks in his journey.t 

The tastes and habits which were introduced 
by James into the English court differed widely 
from the stately pastimes and chivalrous amuse- 
ments of the past reign. ‘There was no want of 
what may perhaps be called magnificence ; in- 
deed, the expense of supporting the royal plea- 
sures occasionally amounted to extravagance,— 
but at this period of his reign there was not only 





little elegance, but the taste of the court, and | 


especially of the king himself, appears constantly 
tinetured with grossness and vulgarity. The 
nice perceptions of Prince Charles and Bucking- 
ham eventually introduced those intellectual re- 
finements which, in the succeeding reign, distin- 
guished the court of England as the politest in 
Europe. 





* Wilson, in Kennett, vol. i. p. 665. 

+ James entertained to the last the most dangerous 
notions as to the extent to which the royal preroga- 
tive should be carried: this is the more singular 
since his tutor, the iJlustrious Buchanan, endeavoured 
by every means ia his power to instil very different 
ideas into the mind of his sovereign pupil, and, in- 
deed, published his work, De jure Regni apud Sco- 
tos, with this object. 

t The coronation of James took place on the 25th 
of July, 1603; the ceremony, owing to the plague 
which raged fearfully in the metropolis, being per- 
formed hurriedly, and without ostentation, by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 


The Scots, who accompanied James to his 
new dominions, are said to have brought with 
them their dirt as well as their poverty. The 
Countess of Dorset informs us, that when she 
paid her visit of congratulation to the royal fa- 


| mily at ‘Theobald’s, she was surprised at the 


great change which had taken place, in regard to 
the want of cleanliness, since the preceding reign. 


infested with those insects, the name of which ii 
is scarcely considered delicate to mention. 

It is to be regretted, that Sully, in his account 
of his embassy to England, enters so little into 
the fashions and manners of the court. He men- 
tions, however, an occasion of his dining with 
James at Greenwich, when he was “ not a little 
served on the knee. A surtout,’’ he adds, * in 
of the table, which contained most costly vessels, 
and was even enriched with diamonds.’’ Let us 
return, however, to the private tastes and pur- 
suits of James. 

There were a set of persons about the king, 
who were ever ready to pander to his gross ideas 
of amusement. Sir Anthony Weldon gives us 
the following account of the popular entertain- 
ments at court, about the period that Buckingham 
first came into favour. 
king began to eat abroad, who formerly used to 
eat in his bed-chamber, and after supper would 
come forth to see pastimes and fooleries, in which 
Sir Edward Zouch,* Sir George Goring,t and 
Sir John Finett,t were the chief and master- 
fools: and surely this fooling got them more than 


Zouch’s part was to sing bawdy songs and tell 
bawdy tales: Finett to compose these songs. 
Then were a set of fiddlers brought up on pur- 


vid Droman and Archie Armstrong on the back 


fell together by the ears ; sometimes the property 
was presented by them in antic dances. But Sir 
Jo. Millisent, who was never known before, 
was commended for notable fooling; and so was 
indeed the best extemporary fool of them all.” 
Sir George Goring, who afterwards rose to 
military eclebrity in the civil troubles, appears 


| to have well merited his title of ** Master-fool.”’ | 


In a letter to the Earl of Arundel, dated 22d No- 
vember, 1618, another of his follies is described. 
The occasion was a kind of al fresco party, in 
commemoration of the prince’s birth-day, when 


gether, each contributing his own share of the 
repast, some striving to be substantial, some 
curious, and some extravagant. Sir George 


* Probably the same Sir Edward Zouch who was 
Knight Marshal of England in the reign of James I., 
and consequently related to Edward Lord Zouch of 
Haringworth. The identity, however, is equally 
uncertain and immaterial. 

+ Sir George Goring, afterwards so distinguished 
for the services which he rendered to his sovereign 


by Charles I., Baron Goring of Hurst Pierpont, and 
8th November, 1644, Earl of Norwich. He married 
Mary, daughter of Edward Lord Bergavenny, and 
died in 1662. 

¢ Sir John Finett, master of the ceremonies to 
James I. and Charles I., and author of Finetti Phi- 
loxenis, containing some curious anecdotes and trea- 
tises on points of precedence and court etiquette. It 





was first published in London, 1656. 


Soon after quitting the palace she found herself 


surprised to behold that the king was always | 


‘“‘ Then,” he says, ‘the | 


any other’s wisdom, far above them in desert. | 


pose for this fooling; and Goring was master of 
the game for fooleries, sometimes presenting Da- | 


of the other fools, to tilt one at the other, till they | 


the principal courtiers had agreed to meet to- | 


Goring’s invention bore away the bell; and that 


during the civil troubles, was created, 14th April, 1632. | 








| was four brawny pigs, piping hot, bitted and 
harnessed, with ropes of sausages, all tied to a 
monstrous pudding.* 

The king’s love of buffoonery never deserted 
| him, even when age and vexation were pressing 
(hard upon him. But what he most delighted in 

was any burlesque, however caricatured, on the 
incidents of real life: the more ridiculous they 
| were, says Arthur Wilson, the more they pleased 
ihim. A story is told by this writer, of a profane 
expedient, adopted by Buckingham and his mo- 
| ther, to divert the royal melancholy at the most 
| dismal period of his reign. A young lady was 
introduced, carrying in her arms a pig, in the 
| dress of an infant, which the countess presented 
| to the king in a rich mantle: one Turpin, dressed 
like a bishop, in a satin gown, lawn sleeves, and 
the usual pontifical ornaments, commenced read- 


the form of a pyramid, was placed in the middle | ing the ceremony of baptism from the book of 


| 


Common Prayer, while an assistant stood ready 
with a silver ewer filled with water. The king, 
to whom the joke was intended to convey a 
pleasing surprise, hearing the pig suddenly 
squeak, looked more closely about him, and re- 
| cognised the face of Buckinghain, who was in- 
tended to personify the god-father. ‘* Away, for 
shame,” he cried : ** what blasphemy is this ?”’— 
extremely indignant at the trick which had been 
imposed upon him.t 

We must not, however, attribute his displea- 
sure, on this occasion, to any other cause than 
the accidental melancholy which happened to 
have mastered him at the time. It is extremely 
improbable that such artful politicians as Buck- 
ingham and his mother should have ventured on 
such * blasphemies,” unless persuaded, by the 





| success of former puerilities, that their impious 
| buffoonery would not be unpleasing to the weak- 
|minded monarch. It may be proper, 

| mention, that a pig was an animal of which James 
had a more than Judaical abhorrence ;—he tells 
| us, in his ** Counterblast to "lob: that were 
he to invite the Devil to dinner, he would place 
| three dishes before him ;—first, a pig; secondly, 


too, to 


” 
eco, 


a poll of ling and mustard ; and thirdly, a pipe of 


tobacco to assist digestion.t His dislike to to- 
baeco was only equaled by his horror of the pig; 
a fact well known by the fame of the 
tirade above alluded to. ‘There was an order 
issued during his reign, prohibiting the members 
of the University of Cambridge from smoking 
tobacco in St. Mary’s church. Considering how 
frequently references are made by contemporary 
writers to the king’s dislike to pigs, we are sur- 
prised to find his favourite Buckingham more than 
once addressing him in his letters, by the familiar 
appellation of ** Sow ;”’ | following curious 


celebrated 


ot 
Dut the 
letter, addressed by the Earl of Pembroke to Sir 
Edward Zouch, is even more startling. 


‘¢ Honest Ned, 
‘“*T know you love your master dearly, and 
his pleasures, which makes me put you in trust 
with this business, myself not being able to stay 
in the town so late. _ , 
“I pray you, therefore, as soon as it grows 
dark fail not to send the close cart to Basingborn 
for the speckled sow ye saw the king take sucl 
liking unto this day ; and let her be brought pri- 


| vately to the man of the wardrobe, by the same 
token, that I chid him for letting the other beasts 
go carelessly into the garden while it was day, 





* Lodge’s Illustrations of English Hist. vol. iii. 
p- 403. 
t Wilson, in Kennett, vol. ii. p. 764. 
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and he will presently receive her into his charge. | on a bed of state, which was not a little defiled 
Some may think this a jest, but I assure you it! with the presents of the queen which had been 
is a matter of trust and confidence, and so assuring | bestowed on his garments; such as wine, cream, 
myself of your secret and careful performance of | jelly, beverage, cakes, spices, and other good 
it, 1 rest your affectionate friend, | matters. ‘The entertainment and show went 
‘*Pemproke.’*  } forward, and most of the presenters went back- 
On other occasions, we find the king familiarly | Watd or fell down; wine did so occupy their 
addressed by his minions as ‘* Your sowship.”” upper chambers. —" ae 
The following lively letter of the period con-| Now did appear in rich dress, Hope, Faith, 
tains a more graphic picture, and will afford a| and Charity; Hope did assay to speak, but wine 
rendered her endeavours so feeble that she with- 
drew, and hoped the king would excuse her 
levity. Faith was then all alone; for I am cer- 
tain she was not joined to good works, and left 
the court in a staggering: Charity came to the 
king’s feet, and seemed to cover the multitude of 
sins her sisters had committed; insome sort she 
made obeisance, and brought gifts, but said she 
would return home again, as there was no gift 
ete Bod Fiat which heaven had not already given his majesty. 
; bas ! _| She then returned to Faith and Hope, who were 
‘‘In compliance with your asking, now both sick in the lower hall. 
‘* Next came Victory, in bright armour, and 
, presented a rich sword to the king, who did not 
king came, and from the day he had come to accept it, but put it by with his hand; and by a 
the ae hour, [ have been well nigh ris sa strange medley of versification did endeavour to 
whelmed with carousal and sports of all kinds. | make suit to the king. But Victory did not 
he sports be ae each. day im s06m manner and triumph long; for after much lamentable utter- 
such sort, as well nigh persuaded me of Maho-| anoe, she was led away by asilly captive, and laid 
met’s paradise. We had women, and indeed | jg sleep in the outer steps of the antechamber. 
wine too, of such plenty, as would have astonish- ‘‘Now did Peace make entry, and strive to 


Pais halal er of ee ee : : ; 
ed each beholder. Our feasts were magnificent, get foremost to the king; but I grieve to tell how 


more accurate notion of the manners of the court, | 
than could be effected by a more elaborate de- | 
scription. ‘That the wit is of a lighter kind, and 
the language less ponderous, than is generally 
the case with the familiar epistles of the period, 
must be taken as an additional reason for its in- 
sertion: it is addressed by Sir John Harringtont 
to Mr. Secretary Barlow, and dated London, 
1606: 


1 . . . 
shall you accept my poor account of rich doings. 
I came here a day or two before the Danish 


ud the two roy i gut sts did most lovingly cll great wrath she did discover unto those of her 

BOE Bh TOO SEENe, I think tne Dane attendants; and much contrary to her semblance, 

t sWangely Wrought on Our good, English | made rudely war with her olive-branch, and laid 

nobles; for those whom I could never get to| on the pates of those who did oppose her com- 
taste good English liquor, now follow the fashion, ing. 

and wallow in beastly delights, The ladies ‘‘T have much marveled at those strange pa- 


bandon their sobriety, and are seen to roll about geantries; and they do bring to my remembrance 
in oe mn. In good sooth, the parliament what passed of this sort in our queen’s days, of 
did kindly to provide his majesty so seasonably | which | was sometimes an humble spectator and 
with money; for there h is been no lack of good | assistant; but I never did see such lack of good 
living, shows, sights, and banqueting from morn | order, discretion, and sobriety, as I now have 
viv aia ae ’ done. Ihave pzssed much time in seeing the 

_* One day a great feast was held; and after | royal sports of hunting and hawking, where the 
dinner the representation of S npr cgples temple | manners were such as made me devise the beasts 
and the coming of the Queen of Sheba was made, were pursuing the sober creation, and not man 
or ” I may better say) was me nage isd have been in quest of exercise and food. I will now, in 
made, be ore their majesties, by device of the | g59q sooth, declare unto you, who will not blab, 
Earl of Salisbury§ : nd others. But, alas! as all | that the gunpowder fright is got out of all our 
earthly things do fail to poor mortals in earthly | heads, and we are going on hereabouts as if the 
eee did Pe a Qe there- devil was contriving every man to blow up him- 
rs The lady who did play the queen's part) self, by wild riot, excess, and devastation of time 
did carry most precious gifts to both their majes- | anq temperance. ‘The great ladies do go well 





ties; but, forget ing the steps arising to the masked, and indeed it be the only show of their 
canopy, overset her caskets into his Danish modesty to conceal their countenances: but alack! 
majesty’s lap, and fell at his feet, though I rather | they meet with such countenance to uphold their 
think it was in his face, Much was the hurry | strange doings, that I marvel not at aught that 
and ¢ akusion; clothe and napkins were at hand, happens. ‘The lord of the mansiont is over- 
to make all clean. His majesty then got up, | whelmed in preparations at ‘Theobalds, and doth 
and would dance with the Queen of Sheba; but | marvellously please both kings with good meat, 
he fell down and humbled himself before her, | good drink, and good speeches. I do often say 


and was earried to an inner chamber, and laid} (gut not aloud) that the Danes have again con- 
— quered the Britons, for I see no man, or woman 





* lew lp’ \i rial Y —e . 

a Ae , a we ey sesil aiceadies + of the Ore either, that can command herself. A wish I was 
lando Furioso. He was made a Knight of the Bath | 2". home :—0O ee quando fe aspiciam! and I 
Ge MinerBemes, and died ia 1619, eeed 58. will before the Prince Vaudemontt cometh.’’§ 

t Christian, Kine of Denmark, brother to the 
queen, arrived in England, 17th July, 1606, and de-| = The whole account, and especially the disgrace- 
parted on the 14th of August following.— Camden. | ful state of the Cardinal Virtues, is no doubt some- 
His curiosity led him occasionally to wander about | what overcharged. 
the streets of London in disguise, but it did not pre-| + The Earl of Salisbnry. 
vent him from showing a repugnance to visit the ¢ Francis Prince Vaudemont, son of the Duke of 


Tower of London, when he happened to be informed | Lorrain. He arrived in England, 23d September, 
| 1606, about six weeks after the departure of the King 


that it was a prison.—Sanderson. 


§ Robert Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, the celebrated | of Denmark.—Camden’s Annals. 
secretary. | 


§ Nuge Antique, vol. i. p. 348. 





a nen — 


Wine was always palatable to James. It was 
therefore, not unnatural that the visit of his jovial 
brother-in-law should have led to more than one 
scene of inebriety.* ‘The Danish monarch, in- 
deed, seems to have been somewhat famous for 
disordering his faculties with the juice of the 
grape. Howel tells us of an instance of his ex- 
cess, which occurred when, some years after- 

yards, this author accompanied the Earl of Lei- 
cester on his embassy to Denmark. ‘The earl 
was invited to dinner by the Dane, who did the 
best in his power to make the ambassador drunk, 
They sat down to their meal at eleven o’clock, and 
continued drinking till the evening, during which 
period the king proposed thirty-five healths,— 
first the emperor, then the King of England, and 
so on, till he had exhausted all the kings and 
queens in Christendom. ‘The consequence was 
that his majesty was eventually carried off in his 
chair. ‘The same considerate attention was of- 
fered by two of the guards to the ambassador, 
who, however, was fortunately able to reach his 
hamber without their assistancef. 

Peyton mentions aremarkable debauch, which 
occurred during the visit of the King of Denmark 
at the English court, on which oceasion the two 
kings got intoxicated. James was in such a dis- 
graceful state, that he was obliged to be carried 
to bed by his courtiers, a task which was per- 
formed with considerable difficulty. 

Even in his taste for wine, as in most of his 
other habits, we may trace the effeminacy of his 
nature. His partiality was for “sweet rich 
wines,”’ such as are commonly supposed to be 
preferred by the fairer sex. Coke informs us 
that he indulged “not in ordinary French and 
Spanish wines, but in strong Greek wines.” 
Even when engaged in hunting, a sport which 
seldom requires adventitious excitement, he was 
attended as closely as possible by a special 
officer, who constantly supplied him with his 
favourite beverages. Coke’s father, on one of 
these occasions, managed to obtain a draught of 
the royal wine, which his son tells us, not only 





* The arrival of the boisterous Dane in England, 
and the manner in which, with homely jocularity, he 
surprised his sister the Queen of England, are 
amusingly described in a letter of the period. ‘ He 
landed here at Yarmouth, and then took post-horses. 
here to London, where dining at an ordinary inn, 
near Aldgate, he hired a hackney-coach, and pre- 
sently addressed his course to the queen’s court, and 
entered the presence before any person had the least 
thought of him. I hear Cardel, the dancer, gave the 
first occasion of his discovering him, by saying that 
that gentleman was the likest the King of Denmark 
that ever he saw any in his life, which a Frenchman, 
one of his majesty’s servants, hearing, and viewing 
his countenance well, whom he had seen the last 
time of his being here, grew confident that it was he; 
and presently ran to carry the news thereof to the 
queen, who sat then at dinner, privately, in her gal- 
lery at Somerset House. The queen at first scorned 
him for his labour, so vain it appeared, and thought 
it some fantastic capricio of a French brain. But the 
king, following close after, and begging silence with 
the heckoning of his hands as he entered, came be- 
hind her and embraced her, ere she was aware, and 
saluting her with a kiss, taught her the verity of that 
which before she believed to be a falsehood. Pre- 
sently she took off the best jewel she wore about her, 
and gave it to the Frenchman for his tidings, de- 
spatched a post to his majesty, who was then well 
onward on his progress, and then intended the care 
of his entertainment.” —Letter from Mr. Lorkin to 
Sir T. Puckering, Bart. Bishop Goodman’s Me- 
moirs, vol. ii. p. 371. 











{ Howel’s letters, p. 249. 
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JESSE'S MEMOIRS—JAMES I. 








but disordered him for three days afterwards. 
Weidon gives his opinion that James was not 

habitually intemperate, but that as old age crept 

on, and Buckingham’s jovial suppers became 


more alluring, he occasionally exceeded, and was | 


sometimes overtaken; a transgression which he 
would next day remember and repent with tears. 
After sueh indulgences there is generally an- 
other matutinal memento besides conscience. 
The maudlin monarch weeping over the recol- 
lections of the last night’s debauch must have 
been an edifying sight to his courtiers. ‘ His 


drinks,’”’? adds the same writer, * were of that | 


kind for strength, as Frontignac, Canary, high- 
country wine, tent wine, and Scottish ale, that 
had he not had a very strong brain, he might 
have daily been overtaken, although he seldom 
drank at any one time above four spoonfuls, 
many times not above one or two.” James, 
says Sully in his memoirs, was in the habit of 
quitting the company after dinner and going to 
bed, where he usually spent part of the after- 
noon, and sometimes the whole. 

Another of James’s vices was the constant 
practice of having an oath in his mouth. Sir 
John Peyton assures us, that from the example 
set by the king, the fashion of swearing grew 
into great esteem; and even the king’s apologist, 
Bishop Goodman, admits that he was ‘* wonder- 
fully passionate and much given to swearing.” 
And yet the same man, who was daily offending 
against morality, and undermining it by his in- 
fluence, in his Basilicon Doron, has the con- 
science thus to apostrophise his own son, who is 
well known to have regarded an oath with the 
utmost abhorrence :—‘‘ Beware,”’ says James, 
“to offend your conscience with the use of 
swearing or lying, suppose but in jest; for oaths 
are but a use, and a sin clothed with no delight 
nor gain, and therefore the more inexcusable, 
even in the sight of men.’’ Weldon says, that 
in his cooler moments, the king was in the habit 
of expressing his abhorrence at his own bad ha- 
bit, trusting, he said, that as the oaths which he 
made use of were uttered in moments of passion, 
they would not be imputed to him as sins. 

That his reputation for profane swearing was 
not confined to his own subjects, may be disco- 
vered by the following anecdote :—When the 
famous Lord Herbert of Cherbury was ambassa- 
dor at Paris, the Prinee de Condé paid him a 
visit, ‘The conversation chanced to turn upon 
the character of James, who was then King of 
England. The learning, clemency, and other 
good qualities of the king were politely admitted 
by the prince; who, however, mentioned the 
reports which he had heard of his majesty’s ha- 
bit of swearing. Lord Herbert answered para- 
doxically, that it was a weakness which arose 
entirely from the natural gentleness of the king’s 
disposition ; an assertion which brought forth a 
remark from the prince that curses and gentle- 
ness weie incompatible. ‘* On the contrary,” 
replied Lord Herbert, “ the king, my master, is 
too kind to punish men himself, and therefore 
leaves their chastisement in the hands of God.” 
Lord Herbert, who had more to be proud of than 
the credit of a smart saying, appears to have va- 
lued himself highly on this ingenious apology for 
his sovereign. He informs us that it was after- 
wards much celebrated at the French court. 





produced intoxication and spoiled his day’s sport, | 





| CHAPTER V. 

| James kept faithfully the promise which he 
| had made to his Scottish subjects in his farewell 
| attendance at St. Giles’s Church. A temperate 
| prejudice in favour of former friends would have 
been laudable; but the unqualified distinction 
which, in the early part of his reign, he made in 
favour of Scottish interests and Scottish connec- 
tions, was naturally productive of much comment 
an’ envious feeling among his English subjects. 
We may trace an evidence of the English anti- 
| pathy towards the northern and penniless favour- 
ites of James in the answer of Guy Fawkes to a 
Scottish nobleman who assisted in interrogating 
him before the council. When asked by the 
latter for what purpose he had collected so large 
a quantity of gunpowder, ‘* To blow,” he said, 
‘‘ the Scottish beggars back to their native moun- 
tains.” It may be observed that James happily 
denominated Guy Fawkes the English Sezvo- 
la.* ‘The following pasquinade, which was 
every where posted at the time, has reference to 
the king’s national prejudices :— 


Scots from the northern frozen banks of Tay, 
With packs and plods came whigging all away ; 
Thick as the locusts which in Egypt swarmed, 
With pride and hungry hopes completely armed ; 
With native truth, diseases, and no money, 
Plundered our Canaan of the milk and honey; 
Here they grew quickly lords and gentlemen, 
And all their race are true-born Englishmen. 


So great was the disgust which this principle 
of favouritism had produced, that James thought 
it necessary to make the following characteristic 
apology to the English parliament. ‘Had I,” 
he proceeds, ‘* been oversparing to them, they 
might have thought Joseph had forgotten his 
brethren, or that the king had been drunk with 
his new kingdom. If I did respect the English 
when I came first, what mieht the Scottish have 
justly said if I had not in some measure dealt 
bountifully with them that had so long served 
me, so far adventured themselves with me, and 
been so faithful to me? Such particular persons 
of the Scottish nation as might claim any extra- 
ordinary merit at my hands, I have already rea- 
sonably rewarded; and I can assure you that 
there is none left for whom I mean extraordinary 
to strain myself further.” James’s assurance was 
worth little. As Harris justly observes, it was 
but a short time afterwards that he took Robert 
Carr into favour, and heaped on him sueli imn- 
mense treasures. 

The credit, indeed, which James has gene- 
rally acquired for profuse liberality, taking the 
word in its more generous sense, appears, on a 
very superficial investigation, to be totally unde- 
served. ‘There certainly are numerous instances 
of his having squandered large sums on unde- 
serving favourites,{ but there is perhaps not a 


* Lingard, vol. ix. p. 56. 
| King James’s Works, p. 515. 

Osborne says, “‘ the setting up of these golden 
calves cost England more than Queen Elizabeth 
spent in all hier wars ;”’ and Dr. Lingard, in alluding 
to the profuse generosity of James, has the following 
note :—* At the marriage of Sir Philip Herbert with 
Lady Susan Vere, he made the bridegroom a pre- 
sent of lands to the yearly value, as some say, of 
5002, as others, 12007. At the marriage of Ramsey, 


though he had already given him 1000/. per annum 





of lands of 600/. a year. 


| single instance on record of his having condes- 


9 


cended to relieve misery or reward merit. The 


| following anecdote, as it is commonly related, 


would at first sight place his character for gene- 


|rosity in an advantageous light; but we have 


only to call to mind his well-known partiality 
for masculine beauty,—the fact that Rich, the 
present object of his munificence, was eminently 
handsome, and indeed that it was only the cold- 
ness with which he met the king’s advances to 
familiarity that prevented him from becoming the 


| chief favourite,—and James’s merit for liberality 


falls to the ground. ‘The story purports, that 
James, on a certain day being in the gallery at 
Whitehall, attended only by Henry Rich, after- 
wards Earl of Holland, and Maxwell, a gentle- 
man of the bedchamber, some servants happened 
to pass through, bearing a large sum of money 
(3000/.), which they were conveying to the 
privy purse. James, observing the two gentle- 
men whispering with one another, and ascer- 
taining from Maxwell that the subject of their 
conversation was an incidental wish which had 
been expressed by Rich, that he could appropri- 
ate the gold to his own use, he immediately or- 
dered it to be conveyed to the latter’s lodgings ; 


| remarking, that it afforded him more pleasure in 
| bestowing the money than Rich could receive in 


accepting it. 

James’s want of knowledge of the actual value 
of money may, however, be taken as some apo- 
logy for the sums which he so unworthily la- 
vished. ‘There is an instance of his presenting 
the Earl of Somerset at one time with an order 
for twenty thousand pounds, an immense sum at 
that period. ‘Ihe lord 
making the king aware of the enormous amount 


| which he was squandering on his favourite, in- 
| vited James to an entertainment, at which four 


| who had never before seen so much 


Viscount Haddington, with Lady Elizabeth Ratcliff, | 
he paid Ramsey’s debts, amounting to 10,000/., | 


sums, of five thousand pounds cach, 


posely placed on as many tables, in an apartment 
through which James was to pass. ‘The king, 

h money at 
reason of the display. 
the 


( rdere d to be 


were pur- 


one time, inquired the 
Jeing informed that t 
amount of the sum whicl 


hese heaps were 
i he had 
paid to Somerset ;—** Zounds, man,” he eried, 
‘“five thousand is enough to serve his turn,’ 
which was all that the favourite at that time re- 
ceived.* 


, 


These munificent, though ill-bestowed, dona- 
tions, added to the vast sums which were la- 
vished on the entertainments of the court, had at 
one time drained the royal treasury to its lowest 


ebb. By a letter among the Talbot Papers, it is 
proved that one masque alone cost the exchequer 
Mhis taste for lavish- 
ing immense sums On magnificent spectacles and 
nfined to the 
for a masque at Lord Had- 
twelve of the 


three thousand pounds.t 


social diversions was not merely e 
court. ‘To provide 
dington’s marriage, principal cour- 
tiers subscribed three hundred pounds apiece, 
The king, however, was the principal sufferer ; 


and so reduced were his finances about the fourth 


Boderie, iii. p. 129.) From the abstract of his reve- 
nue I find that his presents at different times in mo- 
ney to Lord Dunbar amounted to 15,262/.; to the 
Earl of Mar, to 15,5002. ; to Viseount Ha idington, to 
31,0001.°—Lingard, vol. ix. p. 91. 

* Coke’s Detection, vol. i. p. 55. Lloyd says 
that the king only awarded five hundred pounds to 
Somerset; but this, as the sum is given numerically, 
appears to be an error of the press.— State orthies, 


in land (Winwood, ii. p. 217), and sent to the bride a | vol. ii. p. 19. 
gold cup, in which was a patent containing a grant | 
(Lodge, iii. pp. 254, 336 ; | iii. p. 250. 


+ Lodge’s Illustrations of Enelish History, vol. 


o 


treasurer, desirous of 
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and he will presently receive her into his charge. 
Some may think this a jest, but I assure you it 


{so assuring | 


is a matter of trust and confidence, anc 
myself of your secret and careful performance of 
it, | rest your affectionate friend, 
; ‘+ PEMBROKE.” ’* 
On other occasions, we find the king familiarly 
addressed by his minions as ** Your sowship.” 
The lively letter of the period con- | 
tains a more graphic picture, and will afford a| 
more accurate notion of the manners of the court, | 
than could be effected by a more elaborate de- 
scription. ‘That the wit is of a lighter kind, and 
the language less ponderous, than is generally 
the case with the familiar epistles of the period, 
taken as an additional reason for its in- 
sertion: it is addressed by Sir John Harringtont 


following 


must be 


to Mr. Secretary Barlow, and dated London, 
1606: 
“My Good Friend, 
‘Tn compliance with your asking, now 
shall you accept my poor account of rich doings. 
I came here a day or two before the Danish 


kingt came, ind 


from the day he had come to 


the present hour, 1 have been well nigh over- 
whelmed with carousal and sports of all kinds. 
The sports began each day in such manner and 
such sort, as well nigh persuaded me of Maho- 


We had women, and indeed 
wine too, of such plenty, as would have astonish- 
ed each beholder. Our feasts were magnificent, 

ul t two royal guests did most lovingly em- 
think the Dane 
English 
never get to 


met’s paradise. 


it the table. | 


i l y wrought on our good 


whom I could 


nobies; for 1OS¢ 


taste 1d English liquor, now follow the fashion, 
ind wallow in beastly delights. The ladies 
bandon their sobriety, and are seen to roll about 
in intoxication. In good sooth, the parliament 
did kindly to provide his majesty so seasonably 
with mo for there has been no lack of vood 
living, s hts, and bangueting from morn 
to ey 
‘One dav a great feast was held; and after 
dinner the representation of Solomon’s temple 
and the coming of the Queen of Sheba was made, 
or (as I may better say) was meant to have been 
made, befo their majesties, by device of the 
Earl of Salisburv§ and others. But, alas! as all 
earthly things do fail to poor mortals in earthly 
enjoy nts, so did prove our presentment there- 
of. The lady who did play the queen’s part 
did carry most precious gifts to both their majes- 
ties; but, forgetting the ste ps rising to the 
canopy t her easkets into his Danish 
m s lap, and { his feet, though I rather 
think it was in his face. Much was the hurry 
nd confusion; cloths and napkins were at hand, 
to mak ll clean. His majesty then got up, 
nd would d with the Queen of Sheba; but 
he fell doy 1 hum 1 himself before her, 
und was carried to an inner chamber. and laid 
* Dalry: Memorials, p. 71 
l 2 ummati id translator of the Or- 
lando Furi Ile was made Knight of the Bath 
by King James, and died in 1612, aged 51. 

‘+ Christian, King of Denmark, brother to the 
queen, arrived in England, 17th July, 1606, and de- | 
parte 1 on the 14th of August following.— Camden, | 
His curiosity led him occasionally to wander about | 


the streets of London in disguise, but it did not pre- 


vent him from showing a repugnance to visit the 
Tower of London, when he happened to be informed 
that it was a prison.—Sandersc 


§ Robert Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, the celebrated | 
secretary. 


| matters. 
| forward, and most of the presenters went back- 





han 





on a bed of state, which was not a little defiled 
with the presents of the queen which had been 
bestowed on his garments; such as wine, cream, 
jelly, beverage, cakes, spices, and other good 
The entertainment and show went 


ward or fell down; wine did so occupy their 
upper chambers. 

‘* Now did appear in rich dress, Hope, Faith, 
and Charity ; Hope did assay to speak, but wine 
rendered her endeavours so feeble that she with- 
drew, and hoped the king would excuse her 
levity. Faith was then all alone; for I am cer- 
tain she was not joined to good works, and left 
the court in a staggering: Charity came to the 


king’s feet, and seemed to cover the multitude of 


sins her sisters had committed; in some sort she 
made obeisance, and brought gifts, but said she 
would return home again, as there was no gift 
which heaven had not already given his majesty. 
She then returned to Faith and Hope, who were 
both sick in the lower hall. 

‘* Next came Victory, in bright armour, and 
presented a rich sword to the king, who did not 
aecept it, but put it by with his hand; and by a 
strange medley of versification did endeavour to 
make suit to the king. But Victory did not 
triumph long; for after much lamentable utter- 
ance, she was led away by a silly captive, and laid 
so sleep in the outer steps of the antechamber. 

‘‘ Now did Peace make entry, and strive to 
get foremost to the king; but I grieve to tell how 
great wrath she did discover unto those of her 
attendants; and much contrary to her semblance, 
made rudely war with her olive-branch, and laid 
on the pates of those who did oppose her com- 
ing. 

‘‘T have much marveled at those strange pa- 
geantries; and they do bring to my remembrance 
what passed of this sort in our queen’s days, of 
which I was sometimes an humble spectator and 
assistant; but I never did see such lack of good 
order, discretion, and sobriety, as [ now have 
done. Ihave passed much time in seeing the 
royal sports of hunting and hawking, where the 
manners were such as made me devise the beasts 
were pursuing the sober creation, and not man 
in quest of exercise and food. I will now, in 
good sooth, declare unto you, who will not blab, 
that the gunpowder fright is got out of all our 
heads, and we are going on hereabouts as if the 
devil was contriving every man to blow up him- 
self, by wild riot, excess, and devastation of time 
and temperance, The great ladies do go well 
masked, and indeed it be the only show of their 
modesty to conceal their countenances: but alack ! 
they meet with such countenance to uphold their 
strange doings, that I marvel not at aught that 
happens. ‘The lord of the mansiont is over- 
whelmed in preparations at Theobalds, and doth 
marvellously please both kings with good meat, 
good drink, and good speeches. I do often say 
but not aloud) that the Danes have again con- 
quered the Britons, for I see no man, or woman 
either, that can command herself. I wish I was 
at home:—O rus, quando fe aspiciam! and I 
will before the Prince Vaudemontt cometh.’’§ 





* The whole account, and especially the disgrace- 
ful state of the Cardinal] Virtues, is no doubt some- 
what overcharged. 

+ The Earl of Salisbnry. 

¢ Francis Prince Vaudemont, son of the Duke of 
Lorrain. He arrived in England, 23d September, 
1606, about six weeks after the departure of the King 
of Denmark.— Camden’s Annals. 

§ Nuge Antiqua, vol. i. p. 348. 


Wine was always palatable to James. It was 
therefore, not unnatural that the visit of his jovial 
brother-in-law should have led to more than one 
scene of inebriety.* ‘The Danish monarch, in- 
deed, seems to have been somewhat famous for 
disordering his faculties with the juice of the 
grape. Howel tells us of an instance of his ex- 
cess, which occurred when, some years after- 
wards, this author accompanied the Earl of Lei- 
cester on his embassy to Denmark. ‘The earl 
was invited to dinner by the Dane, who did the 
best in his power to make the ambassador drunk. 
They sat down to their meal at eleven o’clock, and 
continued drinking till the evening, during which 
period the king proposed thirty-five healths,— 
first the emperor, then the King of England, and 
so on, till he had exhausted all the kings and 
queens in Christendom. ‘The consequence was 
that his majesty was eventually carried off in his 
chair. ‘The same considerate attention was of- 
fered by two of the guards to the ambassador, 
who, however, was fortunately able to reach his 
hamber without their assistancef. 

Peyton mentions aremarkable debauch, which 
oceurred during the visit of the King of Denmark 
at the English court, on which oceasion the two 
kings got intoxicated. James was in such a dis- 
graceful state, that he was obliged to be carried 
to bed by his courtiers, a task which was per- 
formed with considerable difficulty. 

Even in his taste for wine, as in most of his 
other habits, we may trace the effeminacy of his 











nature. His partiality was for “sweet rich 
wines,”’ such as are commonly supposed to be 
preferred by the fairer sex. Coke informs us 
that he indulged “not in ordinary French and 
Spanish wines, but in strong Greek wines.” 
Even when engaged in hunting, a sport which 
seldom requires adventitious excitement, he was 
attended as closely as possible by a special 
officer, who constantly supplied him with his 
favourite beverages. Coke’s father, on one of 
these occasions, managed to obtain a draught of 
the royal wine, which his son tells us, not only 





* The arrival of the boisterous Dane in England, 
and the manner in which, with homely jocularity, he 
surprised his sister the Queen of England, are 
amusingly described in a letter of the period. “ He 
landed here at Yarmouth, and then took post-horses, 
here to London, where dining at an ordinary inn, 
near Aldgate, he hired a hackney-coach, and pre- 
sently addressed his course to the queen’s court, and 
entered the presence before any person had the least 
thought of him. I hear Cardel, the dancer, gave the 
first occasion of his discovering him, by saying that 
that gentleman was the likest the King of Denmark 
that ever he saw any in his life, which a Frenchman, 
one of his majesty’s servants, hearing, and viewing 
his countenance well, whom he had seen the last 
time of his being here, grew confident that it was he; 
and presently ran to carry the news thereof to the 
queen, who sat then at dinner, privately, in her gal- 
lery at Somerset House, The queen at first scorned 
him for his labour, so vain it appeared, and thought 
it some fantastic capricio of a French brain. But the 
king, following close after, and begging silence with 
the beckoning of his hands as he entered, came be- 
hind her and embraced her, ere she was aware, and 
saluting her with a kiss, taught her the verity of that 
which before she believed to be a falsehood. Pre- 
sently she took off the best jewel she wore about her, 
and gave it to the Frenchman for his tidings, de- 
spatched a post to his majesty, who was then well 
onward on his progress, and then intended the care 
of his entertainment.”—Letter from Mr. Lorkin to 
Sir T. Puckering, Bart. Bishop Goodman’s Me- 
moirs, vol. ii. p. 371. 

{ Howel’s letters, p. 249. 
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produced intoxication and spoiled his day’s sport, | | 
but disordered him for three days afterwards. | 

Weldon gives his opinion that James was not 
habitually intemperate, but that as old age crept 
on, and Buckingham’s jovial suppers became 
more alluring, he oceasionally exceeded, and was 
sometimes overtaken; a transgression which he 
would next day remember and repent with tears. 
After such indulgences there is generally an- | 
other matutinal memento besides conscience. 
The maudlin monarch weeping over the recol- 
lections of the last night’s debauch must have 
been an edifying sight to his courtiers. ‘ His 
drinks,’ adds the same writer, ** were of that 
kind for strength, as Frontignac, Canary, high- 
country wine, tent wine, and Scottish ale, that 
had he not had a very strong brain, he might 
have daily been overtaken, although he seldom 
drank at any one time above four spoonfuls, 
many times not above one or two.” James, 
says Sully in his memoirs, was in the habit of 
quitting the company after dinner and going to 
bed, where he usually spent part of the after- 
noon, and sometimes the whole. 

Another of James’s vices was the constant 
practice of having an oath in his mouth. Sir 
John Peyton assures us, that from the example 
set by the king, the fashion of swearing grew 
into great esteem; and even the king’s apologist, 
Bishop Goodman, admits that he was * wonder- 
fully passionate and much given to swearing.’ 
And yet the same man, who was daily offending 
against morality, and undermining it by his in- 
fluence, in his Basilicon Doron, has the con- 
science thus to apostrophise his own son, who is 
well known to have regarded an oath with the 
utmost abhorrence :—** Beware,” says James, 
“to offend your conscience with the use of 
swearing or lying, suppose but in jest; for oaths 
are but a use, and a sin clothed with no delight 
nor gain, and therefore the more inexcusable, 
even in the sight of men.”” Weldon says, that 
in his cooler moments, the king was in the habit 
of expressing his abhorrence at his own bad ha- 
bit, trusting, he said, that as the oaths which he 
made use of were uttered in moments of passion, 
they would not be imputed to him as sins. 

That his reputation for profane swearing was 
not confined to his own subjects, may be disco- 
vered by the following anecdote :—When the 
famous Lord Herbert of Cherbury was ambassa- 
dor at Paris, the Prince de Condé paid him a 
visit, ‘The conversation chanced to turn upon 
the character of James, who was then King of 
England. The learning, clemency, and - other 
good qualities of the king were politely admitted 
by the prince; who, however, mentioned the 
reports which he had heard of his majesty’s ha- 
bit of swearing. Lord Herbert answered para- 
doxically, that it was a weakness which arose 
entirely ‘from the natural gentleness of the king’s 
disposition ; an assertion which brought forth a 
remark from the prince that curses and gentle- 
ness weie incompatible. ‘*On the contrary,” 
replied Lord Herbert, “‘ the king, my master, is 
too kind to punish men himself, and therefore 
leaves their chastisement in the hands of God.” 
Lord Herbert, who had more to be proud of than 
the credit of a smart saying, appears to have va- 
lued himself highly on this ingenious apology for 
his sovereign. He informs us that it was after- 
wards much celebrated at the French court. 





| been laudable ; 
| which, in the early part of his reign, he made in 





CHAPTER V. 


James kept faithfully the promise which he 
had made to his Scottish subjects in his farewell 
attendance at St. Giles’s Church. A temperate 
prejudice in favour of former friends would have 
but the unqualified distinction 


favour of Scottish interests and Scottish connec- 
tions, was naturally productive of much comment 
and envious feeling among his English subjects. 
We may trace an evidence of the English anti- 
pathy towards the northern and penniless favour- 
ites of James in the answer of Guy Fawkes to a 
Scottish nobleman who assisted in interrogating 
him before the council. When asked by the 
latter for what purpose he had collected so large 
a quantity of gunpowder, ** To blow,” he said, 
‘‘ the Scottish beggars back to their native moun- 
tains.” It may be observed that James happily 
denominated Guy Fawkes the English Sezvo- 
la.*¥ ‘The following pasquinade, which was 
every where posted at the time, has reference to 
the king’s national prejudices 

Scots from the northern frozen banks of Tay, 

With packs and plods came whigging all away ; 
Thick as the locusts which in Egypt swarmed, 
With pride and hungry hopes completely armed ; 
With native truth, diseases, and no money, 
Plundered our Canaan of the milk and honey; 

Here they grew quickly lords and gentlemen, 

And all their race are true-born Englishmen. 


So great was the disgust which this principle 
of favouritism had produced, that James thought 
it necessary to make the following characteristic 
apology to the English parliament. ‘Had I,” 
he proceeds, ‘‘ been oversparing to them, they 
might have thought Joseph had forgotten his 
brethren, or that the king had been drunk with 
his new kingdom. If I did respect the English 
when I came first, what might the Scottish have 
justly said if I had not in some measure dealt 
bountifully with them that had so long served 
me, so far adventured themselves with me, and 
been so faithful to me? Such particular persons 
of the Scottish nation as might claim any extra- 
ordinary merit at my hands, I have already rea- 
son: ably rewarded; and I can assure you that 
there is none left for whom I mean extraordinary 
to strain myself further.”’t James’s assurance was 
worth little. As Harris justly observes, it was 
but a short time afterwards that he took Robert 
Carr into favour, and heaped on him such im- 
mense treasures, 

The credit, indeed, which James has gene- 
rally acquired for profuse liberality, taking the 
word in its more generous sense, appears, on a 
very superficial investigation, to be totally unde- 
served. ‘There certainly are numerous instances 
of his having squandered large sums on unde- 
serving favourites,t but there is perhaps not a 


* Lingard, vol. ix. p. 56. 
+ King James’s Works, p. 515. 
t Osborne says, *‘ the setting up of these golden 


+ 


|calves cost England more than Queen Elizabeth 


spent in all her wars ;”’ and Dr. Lingard, in alluding 
to the profuse generosity of James, has the following 
note :—* At the marriage of Sir Philip Herbert with 
Lady Susen Vere, he made the bridegroom a pre- 
sent of lands to the yearly value, as some say, of 
5001., as others, 12002. At the marriage of Ramsey, 
Viscount Haddington, with Lady Elizabeth Ratcliff, 
he paid Ramsey’s debts, amounting to 10,0002, 
though he had already given him 1000/. per annum 
in land ( Winwood, ii. p. 217), and sent to the bride a 
gold cup, in which was a patent containing a grant | 
of lands of 600/. a year. (Lodge, iii. pp. 254, 336 ; 


| that the king only awarded five 


| appears to be an err 
vol. ii. p- 19. 
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| single instance on ead of his ion aving oui 
cended to relieve misery or reward merit. The 
following anecdote, as it is commonly related, 
would at first sight place his character for gene- 
rosity in an advantageous light; but we have 
only to call to mind his well-known partiality 
for masculine beauty,—the fact that Rich, the 
present object of his munificence, was eminently 
handsome, and indeed that it was only the cold- 
ness with which he met the king’s advances to 
familiarity that prevented him from becoming the 
| chief favourite,—and James’s merit for liberality 
falls to the ground. ‘The story purports, that 
James, on a certain day being in the gallery at 
Whitehall, attended only by Henry Rich, after- 
wards Earl of Holland, and Maxwell, a gentle- 
man of the bedchamber, some servants happened 
to pass through, bearing a large sum of money 
(3000/.), which they were conveying to the 
clin purse. James, observing the two gentle- 
men whispering with one another, and ascer- 
taining from Maxwell that the subject of their 
conversation was an incidental wish which had 
been expressed by Rich, that he could appropri- 
ate the gold to his own use, he immediate ly or- 
dered it to be conveyed to the latter’s lodgings ; 
remarking, that it afforded him more pleasure in 
bestowing the money than Rich could receive in 
accepting it. 
James’s want of knowledge of the actual value 
| of money may, however, be 
logy for the sums which he 
vished. There is his presenting 
the Earl of Somerset at one time with an 
for twenty thousand pounds 
that period. ‘The lord 
making the king aware of the enormous amount 
which he was squandering on his favourite, in- 
| vited James to an entertamment, at which four 
sums, of five thousand pounds cach, were pur- 
posely placed on as many t bles,in an apartme nt 
through which James was to pass. ‘The king, 
who had never before seen so much money at 
one time, inquired the reason of the display. 
Being informed that ut | 
amount of the sum which he had ordered to be 
‘Zounds, man,”’ he 
‘five thousand is enough to serve 
which was all that the 


taken as some apo- 

so unworthily la- 
an instance of ; 
orde r 


, an immense sum at 


he ips were the 
paid to Somerset ;—* cried, 
his turn,” 


favourite that time re- 


ceived.* 
These unifies nt, thor oh il-bestowe l, dona- 
tions, added to the vast sums which were la- 


vished on the entertainments of the 


had at 


surv to its lowest 


court, 
one time drained the royal tre 
ebb. By 


proved tl 


a letter among the ‘Talbot Papers, it is 


lat one masque alone cost the exchequer 


three thousand pounds.t ‘I'his taste lavish- 
ing immense sums on magnificent spectacles and 
social diversions was not merely confined to the 
court. ‘To provide for a m sque at Lord Had- 
dington’s marriage, twelve of the principal cour- 
tiers subscribed three hundred pounds apiece, 


The king, however, was the 


and so reduced were 


al sufferer: 


princi 
rine | 


his finances about the fourth 


Boderie, tii. Pp. 129.) From the abst 
nue I find that his presents at diferent times in mo- 
ney to Lord Dunbar amounted to 15,262/.; to the 


ct ol his reve- 


Earl of Mar, to 15,5002. ; to Viscount Haddineton. to 
31,0001." —Lingard, vol. ix. p. 91. 
* Coke’s Detection, vol. i. p. 55. Lloyd says 


hundred pounds to 
sum 18 given numerically, 


r of the press.— State Worthies, 


Somerset; but this, as the 


| Lodge’s Illustrations of Enclist 


| iii. p. 250. 


treasurer, desirous of 






| 
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year of his reign, ‘and so ne oe ae were ‘the | 


officers of his household for the payment of their 


salaries, that they actually stopped the coach of 


the lord treasurer, and prevented his proceeding 
till he had given a solemn promise that 


demands should be satisfied.? At Brus- 
doublet, 


further, 
their 
sels James was caricatured in a hose 
with empty pockets hanging out, and an empty 
purse in his hand. 

The king’s personal expenses and individual 
pleasures were but, in a smail degree, the cause 
of his pecuniary embarrassments. His principal 
source of enjoyment was in the chase, from which 
he ever derived the keenest gratification. It was 
a common expression of our ancestors, when they 
took leave of their friends, **God’s peace be with 
you, as King James said to his hounds.’’ Sca- 
liger observed of him, ** The king of England is 
except in hunting, where he appears 
cruel. When he finds himself unable to take 
the beast, he frets, and storms, and cries, God is 
angry with me, but I will have him for all that ! 
When he catches him, he thrusts his whole arm 
into the belly creature 
the shoulder.” His favourite pastime, on one 
occasion, very nearly cost him his life: Sir Sy- 
monds D’Ewes tells us, that he was thrown 
headlong into a pond, and very narrowly escaped 
drowning. Nor is this the only instance of his 
indifferent horsemanship nearly proving fatal to 


merciful 


and entrails of the 


him. Mr. Joseph Meade writes to Sir Martin 
Stuteville, llth January, 1622: ‘The same 
a ry hi "may sty re de hy coach to Theobald’s to 


dinner, not intending, as the speech is, to return 
After dinner, riding on 
his horse stumbled and east 
his majesty into the New River, where the ice 
rake; he fell in so that nothing but his Hoots 
were seen, Sir Richard Young was next, who 
nt into the water, and lifted him out. 
There came much water out of his mouth and 
His majesty rid back to Theobald’s, went 
as we hear, is well, which 


tll towards > ister. 


} ' } 
bOTrTsecvaACK 


abroad, 


alichted, wv 


body 
into a warm bed, and, 
God continue.” 

In addition to his ruling taste for hunting, and 
his addiction to the pleasures of the table, the 
cockpit, at least twice a week, was frequented by 
the frivolous monarch, and indeed constituted 
one of his principal sources of amusement. It is 
even affirmed that the salary of the master of the 
cocks, amounting to two hundred pounds per 
annum, exceeded the united allowances of two 
secretaries of state 

His personal vices, his excessive indolence, 
and love of pleasure, interfering, as they were 
allowed to do on all occasions, with the calls of 
business and the most important necessities of 
state, excited « jually the indignation of his mi- 
nisters and the offensive strictures of his people. 
It was in vain that the former even 
knees to him, and implored him to show more 
eare for his 
replied col dls , that the 
quired frequent relaxations ; 
would far sooner return to Scotland, than consent 
chained to the 


state of his health re- 


to be immured his closet or 
council-table.t 


Neither did 


foibles, 


stare overlook his notorious 
viees and where they 
with unbecoming familiarity. Sometimes he was 
represented as indecently intoxicated ; at others 
as cursing and swearing at his hawks and hounds, 


* Birch’s Life of Prince Henry. 
+t Ellis, Orie. 


t Lingard, vol. ix. p. & 


Letters, vol. iii. p. 11 


) 





| engaging rival. 


up to 


ingham in his profligate amours : 


fell on their | 
| Buckingham the easier to vitiate her. 


subjects’ interests and his own. He | 
| James carried Buckingham to Culford to have 


adding, that he | 
sons conveyed her out of a window into a private 


| duke of his wicked purpose. 


were introduced | 
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and iniider his servants in his intemperate 
wrath. 
James sufficiently admired those personal 
graces in others, in which he was himself so 
eminently deficient. His friendships were gene- 
rally cultivated among the young and h: wndeome; 
and so well were his failings understood by the | 
courtiers, that perpetual intrigues and specula- 
tions appear to have been carried on, by opposing 
interests, for the purpose of undermining the ex- 
isting favourite, by the introduction of a more 
Weldon asserts, that Lady Suf- 
folk, a notorious intriguer of the period, carried 
this extraordinary traffic to such an extreme, that 


| she was constantly on the lookout for handsome 


young men, whose hair she daily curled, and 
whose breath she perfumed, in hopes that they 
would attract the royal attention. Henry Rich, 
afterwards Earl of Holland, is said by Osborne 
to have lost the opportunity, which his handsome 
face afforded him, of being prime favourite, by 


| turning aside and spitting after the king had sa- 


luted him. 

Many of the original letters, which passed be- 
tween James and the Duke of Buckingham, are 
preserved among the Harleian MSS. and else- 
where, and abound with evidences of disagreeable 
familiarity, and sometimes with the grossest in- 
decency. The equality on which they corres- 
ponded is well known. The king generally 
addressed Buckingham as “his dear child and 
gossip,’ and frequently subscribes himself 
‘‘ your dear dad and gossip :”’ on one occasion, 
when he sends his favourite some partridges, he 
concludes, ‘* your dear dad and purveyor,” while 
Buckingham, on his part, generally addresses the 
king as *‘ dear dad and gossip,” and terminates 
with ‘* your majesty’s most humble slave and 
dog, Steny.”’ 
tells Buckingham that he ‘ wears his picture in 
a blue riband, under his waistcoat, next his 
heart,’’ and in another, he assures his “ only 
dear and sweet child’? how anxious he is that he 
should ** hasten to him at Birely that night, that 
his white teeth may shine upon him.” In a let- 
ter, published by Dalrymple, in his Memorials 
of the Reign of James I., Buckingham addresses 
the king with the following strange parade of 
familiar titles: ‘* My purveyor, my good fellow, 
my physician, my maker, my friend, my father, 
my all; I heartily and humbly thank you for all 
you do and all I have.” 

At other times we find the king assisting Buck- 
‘* To please this 
favourite,’ says Sir John Peyton, ‘‘ King James 
gave way for the duke to entice others to his 
will. ‘'wo examples I will recite. First, the 
king entertained Sir John Crofts and his daugh- 
ter, a beautiful lass, at Newmarket, to sit at the 
table with the king. This he did then to procure 
Secondly, 
Mrs. Dorothy Gawdy, being a rare creature, king 


his will on that beauty: but Sir Nicholas Bacon’s 


and so disappointed the 
In which cleanly 
conveyance the author hada hand with the knight’s 
sons.”’ 

After the relation of such scenes of profligacy, 
it is somewhat startling to find the king address- 


chamber, over the leads, 


‘ing to Buckingham a meditation on the Lord’s 


Prayer. ‘ For divers times,” says James in his 


preface, ‘‘ before I meddled with it, I told you, and 
only you of some of my conceptions on the Lord’s 
Prayer, and you often solicited me to put pen to pa- 


| 
|for since I daily take 


per: next, as the f person to whom we pray it, is our 
heavenly Father, so am I that offer it unto you, 
| not only your politic, but also your economicke 
| father, and that in a nearer degree than unto 
|others. ‘Thirdly, that you make good use of it; 
care to better your under- 
standing, to enable you the more for my service 
in wordly affairs, reason would that God’s part 
should not be left out, for fimor Domini est 
initium sapientiz. And lastly, | must with joy 
acknowledge, that you deserve this gift of me, in 
not only giving so good example to the rest of 
the court, in frequent hearing of the word of God, 
but in special, in so often receiving the sacrament, 





In one of his letters, the king | ossibl 
| dissimilar. 


which is a notable demonstration of your charity 
in pardoning them that offend you, that being the 
thing I mostlabour to recommend to the world in 


| this meditation of mine: and how godly and vir- 


tuous all my advices have ever been unto you, 
I hope you will faithfully witness unto the 
world.’’* 

More hypocritical trash than this, or at any 
rate, a more conflicting line of conduct, it would 
be difficult toimagine. Even if James were him- 
self sincere in his professed reverence for religious 
duties, (and there is reason to believe, notwith- 
standing his evident inconsistencies, that such 
was the case,) what can be more incongruous than 
his introducing so sacred a subject to a gay and 
thoughtless courtier, whose complaisance, and 
pretended interest in his majesty’s pursuits, could 
surely only have originated in a desire to gratify 
the weak monarch, by the usual arts of adulation! 
There is one part of the king’s preface which 
reminds us of the last days of Louis the Four- 
teenth, whose courtiers, when religion became a 
fashion at Versailles, were accustomed to take the 
sacrament two or three times in one day. It is 
possible that Buckingham’s motive was not very 


That James’s friendships, which had their 
birth in mere outward accomplishments, should 
have been extremely brief in their existence, is 
scarcely to be wondered at; but to fickleness he 
added insincerity—an important ingredient in 
what he termed his kingeraft. It was in his na- 
ture to hug a favourite at one moment and to ruin 
him at the next. At the time when he was ap- 
parently taking the most affectionate interest in 
Buckingham’s welfare, there is reason to believe 
that, in ‘his heart, he was projecting his destruc- 
tion. Had James lived, the fall of that magnifi- 
cent favourite would, in all probability, have been 
as rapid as his rise. His behaviour to Robert 
Carr was even more iniquitous. When that un- 
fortunate and once splendid criminal was proceed- 
ing to his trial, and, for aught that was known to 
the contrary, to his death, the king expressed the 
most poignant grief at their parting. And yet he 
was not only secretly overjoyed at his favourite’s 
disgrace, but had been making use of every means 
to procure his utter and irremediable ruin. Of 
the farewell parting between James, and the com- 
panion who had once been so dear to him, Wel- 
don has given the following curious account:— 
‘¢ When the earl kissed his hand, the king hung 
about his neck, slabbering his cheeks—saying, 
‘for God’s sake, when shall I see thee again? On 
my soul I shall neither eat nor sleep until you 
come again.’ The earl told him on the Monday 
(this being on the Friday.) ‘For God’s sake 
let me,’ said the king:—shall I, shall [?’—then 
lolled about his neck. ‘Then for God’s sake 
give thy lady this kiss for me:’ in the same man- 


* King James’s Works, p. 573. 
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ner at the stair’s head, at the middle of the stairs, 
and the stair’s foot. ‘The earl was not in his 
coach when the king used these very words (in 
the hearing of four servants, one of whom report- 
ed the story instantly to the author of this history) 
‘T shall never see his face more.’”’ 





CHAPTER VI. 


It has long been the fashion to decry James as 
a mere pretender to learning. ‘ His pedantry,” 
says Lord Bolingbroke, ‘‘ was too much even for 
the age in which he lived ;”’ and again he adds :— 
‘‘ He affected more learning than became a king, 
which he broached on every occasion in such a 
manner as would have misbecome a schoolmas- 
ter.”’ Pope and Horace Walpole have joined in 
the outery. “Quotations,” says the latter writer, 
‘puns, scripture, witticisms, superstition, oaths, 
vanity, prerogative, and pedantry, the ingredients 
of all his sacred majesty’s performances, were 
the pure produce of his own capacity, and de- 
serving all the incense offered to such immense 
erudition by the divines of his age, and the flat- 
terers of his court.’”’ His majesty’s writings, 
however, though cramped and obscured by pe- 
dantry and false taste, are not altogether without 
their merit. He was certainly possessed of con- 
siderable learning, if we may not add genius; and 
though not an elegant scholar, was at least an in- 
dustrious one. His love of literature was sincere, 
and his efforts in its cause unwearying. ‘ Were 
I not a king,”’ he said, on visiting the Bodleian 
library, ‘“‘ 1 would wish to be an university man.” 
To the University of Cambridge he was con- 
stantly sending for books of reference ; and many 
of those days, which he professedly borrowed 
from the court, with the object of indulging in the 
sports of the field, were terminated in long hours 
of study or literary relaxation. If his assumptions 
of superiority in the field of letters were arrogant 
and ostentatious, we should remember that when 
the sovereign turns author, he has few critics and 
numberless admirers. A bishop flattered him by 
translating his works into Latin, and the court 
endeavoured to persuade him that he was a 
Solomon. James, however, had certainly no 
mean opinion of his own capacity. He told Sully, 
(perhaps the best judge in Europe of the merits 
of such an assertion,) that, for a long time pre- 
vious to his accession to the throne of England, 
he had secretly governed the whole of Queen 
Elizabeth's councils, and that her ministers were 
merely tools in hishands. No wonder Sully has 
thought such a piece of vanity worth recording. 
In the first folio edition of his works,* which no 
doubt underwent his own supervision, and indeed 
issued from the press of the royal printer, we find 
the following modest lines inserted beneath his 
portrait: 
Crowns have their compass, length of days their date, 
Triumphs their tombs, felicities their fate ; 
Of more than earth, can earth make none partaker, 
But knowledge makes the king most like his Maker. 


James was in all probability the author of his 
own encomium. ‘l‘he work before us must have 
been revised with great care and attention, and it 
is not unamusing, in comparing it with one of his 
own Edinburgh treatises or proclamations, to ob- 
serve what pains must have been taken to render 
it palatable to the English reader. 

The Doron Basilicon, containing advice to his 
son respecting his moral and political conduct, is 


* King James’s works, Lond. 1616. 


undoubtedly the best of King James’s productions. 

It was first published in 1603, and went through 
three editions in that year. It has less of pedan- 
try, and more of good sense, than are to be found 
in the writings of his contemporaries: moreover, 
it exhibits no slight knowledge of human nature, 
and no common capacity. We regret, however, 
that he did not himself act up to the principles 
which he endeavoured to inculcate. Had this 
work proceeded from the heart,—had it been 
softened by any pleasing traits of real affection for 
his son, it would probably have continued popular 
to the present day. Unfortunately, it was writ- 
ten to attract admiration, and not to benefit a 
child whom he is known to have disliked. 

His work on Demonology is less meritorious 
but more remarkable. James had at one time 
doubted the existence of those ‘‘ detestable slaves 
of the devil, the witches,” as he himself styles 
them, though he afterwards adopted a different 
opinion, and dignified the subject with his pen. 

The following extract will exhibit how little 
superior he was, to the idle superstitions of the 
day. Discussing the probability of innocent per- 
sons being accused and unjustly punished:— 
‘‘'There are two good helps,” he writes, “that 
may be used for their trial; the one is the finding 
of their mark, and trying the insensibleness there- 
of; the other is their fleeting on the water: for, 


any time thereafter handled by the murderer, it 
will gush out blood, as if the blood were erying 


tural sign of the monstrous impiety of witches) 
that the water shall refuse to receive them in her 
bosom, that have shaken off them the sacred 
water of baptism, and wilfully refused the benefit 
thereof.’ 

It is amusing, in these enlightened times, to | 
find his majesty inveighing against the ‘‘ damnable 
opinions of one Scot, an Englishman, who,’’ he 
informs us, ‘+ is not ashamed to deny in public | 
print, that there be such a thing as witchcraft, 
and so maintains the old error of the Sadducees | 
in denying of Spirits.” Such were the argu- | 
ments of our forefathers. Because a sensible in- 
dividual disbelieved that an old woman had the | 
power of diseasing a pig, or blighting an apple 
tree, the evidence that he was a materialist was | 
considered as damning and conclusive.* 

The king’s translation of the Psalms, in which 
he endeavoured to rival the far-famed Sternhold 
and Hopkins, was never finished, and is the least 
known ofany of hiscompositions. ‘The eleventh 
verse of the seventy-fourth Psalm,—** Why with- 
drawest thou thy hand ?—why pluckest thou not | 
thy right hand out of thy bosom, to consume the 
enemy ?”’ is thus paraphrased by James, and may 
be taken as a specimen of the whole. 


Why dost thou thus withdraw thy hand, 
Even thy right hand restrain ? 

Out of thy bosom for our good, 
Draw back the same again. 


The translation of the same verse by Hopkins, is 
stil more solemnly ludicrous :-— 


Why dost thou draw thy hand aback, 
And hide it in thy lap? 

O pluck it out, and be not slack 
To give thy foes a rap. 


James again paraphrases the first verse of the 
same Psalm as follows :-— 





* King James’s Works, p. 91, 











° “a | 
as in a secret murder, if the dead carcass be at | 


| presence—* I hope,”’ 


to heaven for the revenge of the murderer: so it | 
appears that God hath appointed (for a superna- | 


Oh why, our God, for evermore 
Hast thou neglected us? 

Why smokes thy wrath against the sheep 
Of thine own pasture thus ? 


Altogether, from the specimens of the king’s 
muse, which have been handed down to us, it is 
very clear that, as a poet, he has not the slightest 
claim even to the doubtful credit of medocrity. 
Of taste James was almost equally devoid. Wal- 
pole says, ‘it is well for the arts that King James 

had no disposition for them: he let them take 
their own course. Had he felt any inclination 
for them, he would probably have introduced as 
| bad taste as he didinto literature. A prince, who 
thought puns and quibbles the perfection of elo- 


| quence, would have been charmed with the mon- 
} 





Ostade.”” Probably Sully was not far wrong, 
when he spoke of James as the wisest fool in 
Christendom. 

The charge, which has been so frequently 
broucht against James, of egregious pedantry, is 
undoubtedly well deserved. Henry the Fourth 
of France, amused himself, in more than one in- 
stanee, with this weakness of his brother monarch. 


| When it was told him that James had succeeded 


to the throne of England, he observed, “En 
verite, c’est wn trop beau morceau pour un 
pedant,” On another occasion, when James hap- 
pened to be styled the English Solomon, in Henry’s 
he observed, alluding to 
the supposed attachment of James’s mother to 
David Rizzio, ‘1 hope the name is not given to 
him because he is David the fiddler’s son.’’ Lord 


| Sanquhar was present at the utterance of this 


biting sarcasm, and when that nobleman was 


| > . 
| afterwards sentenced to be hanged, for having as- 
| sassinated ‘l‘urner the fencing-master, James re- 


fused him his pardon on the ground that he had 


neglected to resent the insult.* In allusion to 
James’s character for pedantry, Pope intreduces 
the following lines into the Dunciad:— 

Oh, cried the goddess, for some pedant reign! 
Some ventle James to bless the land again; 
To stick the doctor’s chair into the throne, 
Give war to words, or war with words alone; 
Senates and courts with Greek and Latin rule, 
And turn the council to a grammar-schoo!l. 


There are two points, his wit and conversa- 
tional talent, on which James deserves some credit. 
There seems reason to believe that he was a very 
companionable personage. Weldon, who rarely 
says a word in his favour, informs us that “ he 
was very witty, and had as many ready jests as 
any man living, at which he would not smile him- 
self, but deliver them in a grave and serious man- 
ner.’ When one of the Lumleys was, on one 


| occasion, boasting of his ancestry rather beyond 


the limits of good breeding,—*‘ Stop, man,”’ said 
the king, ** you need say no more: now I know 


* Divine Catast. This was Robert Crighton, Lord 


Sanquhar, a Scottish nobleman, whose eye was acci- 


dentally put out by Turner, while they were amusing 
themselves with fencing. Sometime afterwards, he 
was asked by the French king how the accident had 
happened. Sanquhar detailed the circumstances, on 
which the king asked whether the man still lived who 
had mutilated him? The question had such an effect 
upon Lord Sanquhar, that he returned to England 
and hired two of his countrymen to shoot the fencing 
master at his house in White Friars. Lord Sanqu- 
har was tried in the Court of King’s Bench, in 1612, 
and, being found guilty of murder, was hung opposite 
to the gate of Westminster Hall, only twodays after 
his being found guilty.”"—Rapin, vol. ii. Pp 181 


| note. 


keys of Hemskirk, and the drunken boors of 
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five hundred kings.”” It was one of James’s 
sayings that ‘“‘very wise men and very fools do 
little harm: it is the mediocrity of wisdom,” he 
added, ‘‘that troubleth all the world.”t Pope 
has re-echoed this sentiment in the well-known 
line: 

A little learning is a dangerous thing. 


‘*Men, in arguing,”’ said James, “are often car- 
ried by the foree of words farther asunder than 
their question was at first; like two ships, going 
out of the same haven, their landing is many times 

In a letter, also, from 
Stuteville, we have an 
humour. ‘* His 


whole countries distant.’’ 
Mr. Mead to Sir Martin 
instance of his conversational 
majesty, at "heobald’s,”’ says the 
coursing publicly how he meant to govern, was 
heard to say he would govern according to the 
good of the common-wea/, but not according to 
the common-wi//.”’ 

On another oceasion, a certain courtier, on his 
deathbed, expressing the utmost remorse that he 
had formerly cheated the easy monarch; “ ‘Tell 
him to be of good courage,” said James, ** for I 
freely and lovingly forgive him ;” 
with some humour—** Il wonder much that all 
my officers do not go mad with the like thoughts; 
for certainly th y have as great cause as this poor 


mau hath.’’? 
There is ac work in the British 
Museum, entitled ** Witty observations of King 


rious littie 
James, gathered in his ordinary discourse,’ 
from which I have extracted the following spe- 
mens :— 

*[ love not one who will never be angry; 
for he th 
ness, so he that ts 


love.”’ 


without anger is without 
forbid their children an unfit 


they mav not force their consent to 


a fit one.”’ 
* No man gains by war but he 
wherewithal to live in peace.” 
‘It is likely that the people will imitate the 
king in good; but it is sure they will follow him 


that hath not 


in ill.”’ 
| 


‘‘T wonder not so much that women paint 


‘n they are painted, men 


themselves, as that whe 
ean love the Rae 
** Much 


sets a dear price 


money makes a country poor, for it 
upon every thing.” 

‘¢ Cowardice is the mother of cruelty ; it was 
only fear that made tyrants put so many to death, 
to secure themselves.” 

There is another work, entitled the ‘+ Witty 
Aphorisms of King James,’ which affords a still 
higher notion of his intellectual powers; but it 
has been more frequently selected for quotation. 
There have been many writers who have amused 
themselves with he king’s wearisome folios and 
pedantic frivolities, who have been in fact, greatly 
his inferiors in real learning and natural capacity. 

‘In that curious repository, the Nugie Anti- 
que,” says Horace Walpole, ‘are three letters 
which exhibit more faithful portraits of Queen 
Elizabeth and James I. than are to be found in 
the most voluminous collections.”” From this 
agreeable miscellany I have seleeted the follow- 
ing letter, addressed by Sir John Harrington to 
Sir Amias Paulet. It introduces us at onee be- 


* D'Israeli, Enquiry into the Character of James 
J, p. 85. 
+ Ibid, 
¢ Bishop Goodman's Memoirs, vol. i. p. 308. 


that Adam’s surname was Lumley.’’* ‘The House 
of Commons he styled, with some humour, “ the 


writer, * dis- | 


and he added | 


is without sorrow is without glad- | 
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hind the scenes, and affords an interes 
of the character of James, and no despicable view 
of his literary attainments and conversational 
powers. 





* January, 1670. 


| ** My Loving Cousin, 

“It behoveth. me now to write my journal, 
| respecting the gracious command of my sove- 
| reign prince, to come to his closet; which mat- 
| ter, as you so well and urgently desire to hear 
‘of, I shall, as suiteth my best ability, relate unto 
you, and is as followeth:—When I came to the 
presence-chamber and had gotten good place to 
see the lordly attendants, and bowed my knee to 
the prince, | was ordered by special messenger, 
| and that in secret sort, to wait awhile in an out- 
ward chamber, whence, in near an hour waiting, 
| the same knave led me up a passage, and so to 
/a small room, where was good order of paper, 
ink, and pens, put in a board for the prince’s 
use. Soon upon this, the prince his highness 
did enter, and in much good humour asked, * if I 
| was cousin to Lord Harrington, of Exton?’ I 
humbly replied: ‘ His majesty did some honour 
| in inquiring my kin fo one whom he had so late 
honoured and made a baron ;’ and moreover did 
add, ‘ we were both branches of the same tree.’ 
Then he discoursed much of learning, and showed 
me his own in such sort, as made me remember 
iny examiner at Cambridge. He sought much 
to know my advances in philosophy, and uttered 
profound sentences of Aristotle, and such like 
writers, which I had never read, and which some 
are bold enough to say, others do not understand ; 
but this I pass by. ‘The prince did now press 
my reading to him part of a canto in Ariosto ; 
praised my utterance, and said he had been in- 
formed of many as to my learning in the time of 
|the queen. He asked me what I thought pure 
wit was made of, and whom it did best become ? 
Whether a king should not be the best clerk in 
his own country ; and if this land did not enter- 
tain good opinion of his learning and good wis- 
‘dom? His majesty did much press for my 
opinion touching the power of Satan in matter of 
witeheraft, and asked me with much gravity, if I 
did truly understand why the devil did work more 
with ancient women than others? I did not re- 
frain from a scurvy jest, and even said (notwith- 
standing to whom it was said) that we were 
| taught hereof in scripture, where it is told that 
the devil walketh in dry places. 


edly, of my good report for merit and good con- 
eeit; to which I did covertly answer, as not 
willing a subject should be wiser than his prince, 
nor even appear sO. 

‘‘More serious discourse did next ensue, 
| wherein I wanted room to continue, and some- 
| times some to escape ; for the queen, his mother, 
was not forgotten, nor Davison neither. His 
highness told me her death was visible in Scot- 
land before it did really happen, being, as he 
said, spoken of in seeret by those whose power 


in the air. He then did remark on this gift 
(second sight), and said he sought out of certain 
books a sure way to attain knowledge of future 
‘chances. Hereat he named many books which 
|I did not know, nor by whom written; but ad- 
vised me not to consult some authors which 
would lead me to evil consultations. I told his 
majesty the power of Satan had, I much feared, 
damaged my bodily frame, but I had not further 
will to court his friendship for my soul’s hurt. 


His majesty, | 
moreover, was pleased to say much, and favour- | 


of sight presented to them a bloody head dancing 











ting sketch | We next discoursed somewhat upon religion, 


when at length he said: ‘ Now, sir, you have 
seen my wisdom in some sort, and I have pried 
into yours; pray you do me justice in your re- 
port, and in good reason, I will not fail to add to 
your understanding in such points as I may find 
| you lack amendment.’ I made courtesy hereat, 
/and withdrew down the passage and out at the 
gate, amidst the many varlets and lordly servants 
| who stood around. ‘Thus, you have the history 
of your neighbour’s high chance and entertain- 
ment at court; more of which matter when | 
come home to my dwelling, and talk of these af- 
fairs in a corner. I must press to silence hereon, 
as otherwise all is undone. I did forget to tell 
that his majesty much asked concerning my 
opinion of the new weed, tobacco, and said it 
would, by its use, infuse ill qualities on the brain, 
and that no learned man ought to taste it, and 
wished it forbidden. I will now forbear further 
exercise of your time, as Sir Robert’s man wait- 
eth for my letter to bear to you, from your old 
| neighbour, ** Friend and cousin, 
“‘Joun Harrineron.””* 





CHAPTER VII. 


James prided himself highly on his discrimi- 
native powers, especially in nice points con- 
cerning the administration of justice, in which he 
fancied that he bore an especial resemblance to 
Solomon. ‘The following story is not only illus- 
trative of the times, but affords a tolerable notion 
of the king’s boasted powers of discernment. 
The eldest daughter of Sir Thomas Lake,t sec- 
retary of state, was married to Lord Rosse, or 
Rous, ambassador extraordinary to Spain. Lord 
| Rosse, in consequence of some family misunder- 











standings, afterwards retired into Italy, where he 
| embraced the Roman Catholic religion. In these 
family contentions, whatever they might have 
been, was implicated the young and handsome 
Conntess of Exeter,t who, by marriage with the 
‘old, gouty, and diseased” earl, had become 
step-grandmother of Lord Rosse. With the 
| view of effecting the young countess’s ruin, Lady 
| Lake and her daughter, Lady Rosse, accused 
| Lord Rosse§ not only of having been guilty of 
| incest with Lady Exeter, but of having attempted 
to poison his wife and mother-in-law. ‘The story 
was soon blazoned abroad, and having reached 
the king’s ears, he examined the witnesses sepa- 
rately on the subject. Lady Exeter could do 
little more than assert her innocence, which she 
did with many tears. Lady Lake and her 
daughter, on the other hand, produced a doeu- 
ment purporting to be in the countess’s hand- 
writing, in which she declared herself guilty of 
the charges, and implored the pity and fongive- 
ness of her accusers. ‘This document was stated 
to have been drawn up and agreed upon at Lord 
Exeter’s house at Wimbleton: the particular 
apartment, and, indeed, the precise spot in the 
apartment, were minutely pointed out, and Lord 











* Nuge Antique, vol. i. p. 366. 

+ He was originally secretary to Walsingham, 
and was afterwards employed to read the classics to 
Queen Elizabeth. He was actually engaged in this 
office when the Countess of Warwick informed him 
that the queen was dead.—Sandersen, p. 446. 

t Frances Bridges, second wife of Thomas, first 
Earl of Exeter. 

§ Son of William, second Earl of Exeter, by 4 
former wife, and a peer of England in right of hia 
grandmother, 
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Rosse himself, and his Spanish servant Diego, 
were asserted to have been witnesses. James, 
however, was far from being satisfied with the 
testimony which had been brought forward: he, 
very properly, despatched a serjeant-at-arms to 
Rome, who returned with a strong asseveration 
from Lord Rosse and his servant, that the state- 
ment was wholly and entirely false. In addition 
to this step, the king took the trouble of compar- 
ing Lady Exeter’s supposed confession with some 
of her letters, the result of which was, the ex- 
pression of his decided opinion that the criminat- 
ing document was aforgery. Having summoned 
Lady Lake and her daughter into his presence, 
and explained his reasons for suspicion, he in- 
formed them, that, as the charge now rested en- 
tirely on their own assertions, he must require 
the joint testimony of some other party. A 
chambermaid, one Sarah Swarton, was then pro- 
duced, who affirmed that she had stood behind a 
hanging at the entrance of the apartment, and had 
overheard the countess reading the confession of 
her own guilt. In addition to this, a document 
was produced, purporting to be the deposition of 
one Luke Hutton, that for forty pounds Lady 
Exeter had hired him to poison her accusers : 
this man, however, happened opportunely to 
appear, and denied all knowledge of the affair. 

In order to ascertain what degree of credit was 
to be placed in the sole remaining testimony of 
the chambermaid, James took an opportunity of 
riding to Wimbledon, for the purpose of having 
a personal survey of the scene of action. On 
inspecting the apartment in which Lady Exeter 
was said to have made her confession, James 
discovered that a person standing behind the 
hangings could not possibly have heard the voice 
of another, if placed in the situation sworn to by 
Sarah Swarton: the experiment was severally 
made by the king and the courtiers who accom- 
er him. The next step was to summon the 

ousekeeper, by whom, being assured that the 
same hangings had remained there for thirty 
years, the king immediately remarked, that they 
did not reach within a foot of the ground, and 
could not consequently have concealed any per- 
son who endeavoured to hide behind them. 
“Oaths,” said James, “cannot confound my 
sight.” 

Previous to the trial of Lady Rosse and her 
mother for conspiracy, the king sent for Sir 
Thomas Lake, and advised him to leave his wife 
and daughter to their fate. Sir Thomas, how- 
ever, declined doing so, observing that he could 
not refuse to be a husband and a father. The 
cause was heard before James in the star cham- 
ber, and lasted five days. The king was com- 
mencing to produce his evidence, when Lady 
Rosse anticipated him by confessing her guilt, 
and thus escaped the penal sentence which she 
would otherwise have incurred. Lady Lake was 
fined ten thousand pounds to the king, five thou- 
sand to the Countess of Exeter, and fifty pounds 
to Hutton. Sarah Swarton was sentenced to be 
whipt at the cart’s tail, and to do penance at St. 
Martin’s church, The king compared what had 
taken place with the circumstance of the trans- 
gression of our first parents; Lady Lake he 
likened to the serpent, het daughter to Eve, and 
Sir Thomas to Adam. Sir Thomas Lake as- 
serted that the whole affair cost him thirty thou- 
sand pounds.* 

James would merit far highergpraise for dis- 





* Aulicus Coquinarie; Sanderson; Camden’s 
Annals in Kennett. 
I—41, 2 


cernment, could we bring home to him the credit | 
of having discovered the hidden meaning con- | 
tained in the famous letter to Lord Mounteagle, 
which led to the annihilation of the popish plot. | 
Whether, however, this remarkable instance of | 
discrimination is to be attributed to him or to) 
Secretary Cecil, will probably ever remain in 
doubt.* 

The personal accomplishments of James were | 
decidedly inferior to his intellectual acquirements. | 
The portraits of him are less numerous than | 
might have been expected, in consequence of a | 
superstitious repugnance which he entertained to 
sit for his picture, a weakness which Dr. John- 
son informs us, may be reckoned among the an- 
fractuosities of the human mind.t In stature | 
James was rather above than below the common 





size—not ill made, though inclined to obesity ; 
his face full and ruddy ; his beard thin; and his 
hair of a light brown, though latterly it had be- | 
come partially gray. Sir Anthony Weldon thus 
describes the king’s personal appearance and pe- 
culiarities, with which he must have been well | 
acquainted. ‘* He was of a middle stature, more 
corpulent through his clothes than in his body, 
yet fat enough, his clothes ever being made large 
and easy, the doublets quilted for stiletto proof, 
his breeches in great plaits and full stuffed; he | 
was naturally of a timorous disposition, which | 
was the reason of his quilted doublets; his eyes 
large, ever rolling after any stranger that came in | 
his presence, insomuch as many for shame have 
left the room, as being out of countenance ; his 
beard was very thin; his tongue too large for 
his mouth, which ever made him speak full in | 
the mouth, as if eating his drink, which came out 
into the cup on each side of his mouth; his skin 
was as soft as taffetta sarsnet, which felt so, be- 
cause he never washed his hands, only rubbed 
his fingers’ ends slightly with the wet end of a 
napkin; his legs were very weak, having had 
(as was thought) some foul play in his youth be- 


* In his speech to parliament concerning the plot, 
the king gives himself the sole credit of the disco- 
very: ‘* When the letter was showed to me by my 
secretary, wherein a general obscure advertisement 
was given of some dangerous blow at this time, J 
did upon the instant interpret and apprehend some dark 
phrases therein, contrary to the ordinary grammar con- | 
struction of them, and in another sort, than I am sure | 
any divine, or lawyer, in any university would have 
taken them to be meant, by this horrible form of | 
blowing us up all by powder; and, therefore, ordered 
that search to be made, whereby the matter was dis- | 
covered and the man apprehended.’ Harl. Misc. | 
vol. iii. p.8. Again, in the preamble to the act for a 
public thanksgiving, we find— The conspiracy | 
would have turned to the utter ruin of this kingdom, 
had it not pleased Almighty God, by inspiring the | 
king’s most excellent majesty with a divine spi®t to | 
interpret some dark phrases of a letter showed to his 
majesty, above and beyond all ordinary construction, 
thereby miraculously discovering this hidden trea- | 
son.” We can hardly imagine the king making so | 
public a boast, or rather, being guilty of so gross a | 
falsehood, had the credit been due to another; and | 
et it is curious, in the circular of the Earl of Salis- 
ury, to find the following decisive passage: “ We 
(Salisbury and Suffolk) doth conceived that it could 
not by any other way be like to be attempted than with 
powder, while the king was sitting in that assembly, 
of which the lord chamberlain conceived more pro- 
bability, because there was a great vault under the 
said chamber, we all thought fit to forbear to impart it 
to the king until some three or four days before the 
Sessions.””— Winwood, vol. ii. p. 171. 

t Weldon, p. 164. For Sebisien’s Sesquipeda- 
lianism, see Croker’s Boswell. I quote from recol- 
lection, 








| flefooted dove’’ of him? 


| axes, both on foot. 


fore he was born, that he was not 
at seven years of age; that weakness made him 
ever leaning on other men’s shoulders.”” From 
what we have seen of the king’s character, we 
should rather have attributed the last mentioned 
peculiarity to a moral, instead of a constitutional 
weakness. 

James was extremely indifferent as to dress, 
and is said to have worn his clothes as long as 
they would hang together. When a new-fash- 
ioned Spanish hat was once brought him, he 
pushed it away, observing that he neither liked 
the Spaniards nor their fashions. On another 
occasion, when an attendant produced for his 


| wear a pair of shoes adorned with rosettes, he 


inquired whether they intended to make a ‘* ruf- 
He was so regular in 
his habits and meals, that one of his courtiers 
observed, that were he to awake after a seven 
years’ sleep, he would not only be able to tell 
where the king had been on each particular day, 
but what he had partaken of for dinner. 

In his hunting costume, the appearance of 
James must have been highly ludicrous: Walpole 
says he hunted in the ** most cumbrous and in- 


| convenient of all dresses, a ruff and trouser 


breeches.”’ Sir Richard Baker, who was knight- 
ed by James, informs us that the king’s manner 
of riding was so remarkable, that it could not with 
so much propriety be said that he rode, as that 
his horse carried him. James was accustomed 
to say that “a horse never stumbled but when he 
was reined.”’ 

The king’s equestrian ungainliness was the 
more unfortunate, in one of his exalted rank, as 


| all processions, and journeys of state and con- 


venience, were at this period, with few excep- 
tions, performed on horseback. Even the peers 
were accustomed to, ride to parliament in their 
robes. Sir Symonds D’Ewes, in his curious 
journal, gives the following description of one of 
the royal processions to the house of lords: it is 


| illustrative of the character of James and the man- 


ners of the period. ‘I got a convenient place in 
the morning, not without some danger escaped, 


| to see his majesty pass to parliament in state. It 


is only worth the inserting in this particular, that 
Prince Charles rode with a rich coronet on his 
head, between the serjeants-at-arms carrying 
maces, and the pensioners carrying their pole- 
Next before his majesty rode 
Henry Vere, Earl of Oxenford,* Lord Great 
Chamberlain of England, with Thomas Howard, 
Earl of Arundel,t Earl Marshal of England, on 
his left hand, both bareheaded. ‘Then followed 
his majesty with a rich crown upon his head, and 
most royally caparisoned. 

‘‘In the king’s short progress from Whitehall 
to Westminster, these passages following were 


| aecounted somewhat remarkable :—First, That he 


spake often and lovingly to the people, standing 
thick and threefold on all sides to behold him. 
‘God bless ye! God bless ye!’ contrary to his 
former hasty and passionate custom, which often 
in his sudden distemper would bid a p—x or a 
plague on such as flocked to see him; secondly, 
Though the windows were filled with many great 
ladies as he rode along, yet that he spake to none 
of them but to the Marquis of Buckingham’s 


* Henry Vere, 18th Earl of Oxford, killed at the 
siege of. Breda, in 1625. 

+ A knight of the Garter, an antiquary, and a man 
of taste. He sat as Lord High Steward at the trial 
of the memorable Earl of Strafford. In 1644 he was 
created Earl of Norfolk. In 1646 he died at Padua, 
but was buried at Arundel. 
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mothe r and wife, ry was the “e di aihater and | 
heir to the Earl of Rutland; thirdly, That he | 
spake particularly ns bowed to the Count of | 
Gondemar, the Spanish ambassador ; and fourthly, | 
That looking up to one window as he passed, | 
full of gentlemen and ladies, all in yellow bands, 
aloud, ‘A p—x take ye, are ye| 
ashamed, they all 
from the win-| 


——--—__—__ — _ —-—~ —— ——r 


he cried out 
there?’ 
withdrew 
dow.”’ 


being much 
suddenly 


at which, 
themselves 


James appears, not only have merited his | 
reputed character for cowardice, but to have been 
totally deficient in that tact which occasionally 
suffices to conceal a deficiency of personal cour- | 
age. Even the story related of him, that he 
shuddered at the sight of a drawn sword, appears 
to be deserving of credit. Sir Kenelm Digby in 
his Powder of Sympathy, assures us that when | 
James knighted him, he very narrowly escaped 
having the sword thrust into his eyes: the king | 
in order to avoid the sight 
Duke of Buckingham 
his hand to the | 
attributes this 


turning away his face, 
of the naked weapon, the 
actually obliged to ouide 
knight’s shoulder. Sir Kenelm 
particular weakness to the fright occasioned to his 
unhappy mother, by the Rizzio 
in her presence: she was at the time far gone in 


was 


assassination of 


her pregnaney with James 

The ridicule whieh w abet eourage drew down 
upon “ow was not confined to his own subjects. 
In France, it was not unusual to distinguish the 
weak monarch as Queen and his high- | 
spirited predceessor as Aing Elizabeth. Sully 


James, 


tells us, that Henry the Fourth used to style his 
brother monarch captain at arts and clerk at 
arms. ‘The following epigram was popular at 


the period :— 


T'andis qu’ Elizabeth fut Roy, | 

L’Anglois fut d’ Espagne l’effroy ; 

Ma nant, devise ct caquette, | 

Regi par la reine Jaquette. 

The following translation appears to have been 
the most ingenious :— 
j 

While Elizabeth was England's king | 
That dreadful name thi gh Spain di d ring 3 
How altered is the case—ad s a? me 


juggling days of wude queen Jamie! | 


In a caricature ol the lume, J unes was exhibit- | 
seabbard : and in 
so firmly in its scabbard, that 


to draw it out. 


ed with an empty another as | 
having his sword 
it was impossible 

There ar 
king’s private failings having been lashed by the 
period, \ lampoon, containing some 


numerous other instances, of the 


wits of the 
impudent reflections upon his court, was perused 
by him with evident in At last he came 
to the concluding couplet, when his face suddenly 
The lines whieh wrought 


lienation. 


lighted up witha smile. 


the change were as follows:— 


God bless the king, the queen, the prince, the peers, 
And grant the author long may wear his ears! 


said the 
an impudent, 


‘* By my faith, and so he shall for me,”’ 
‘‘ for thouch he be 
and pleasant rogue.” 

James was constitutionally what may be called 
good-natured; but with the increase of years and 
political embarrassments, he became fretful, im- 
patient, So melancholy and irri- | 
table was he at times, that it required all the efforts 
of Buckingham and his mother to rouse him from 
would break out 


easy monarch; 
he is a witty 


and suspicious. 


despondency. Sometimes he 





* Sir Walter Raleigh’s Ghost, in Pheenix Britan- 


nics, p. 323, 





| he appening to require some papers relative to the 


| Spain, he sent for his old and faithful servant, 


| rode to London. 
| were found, and James became alive to the act | 


| «* When the branches,”’ he said, ** are cut down, 


| would have been creditable to a braver man, and 
/ was not unworthy of the religion which he pro- 
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into the most passionate ate fits of anger; and though 
his better nature eventually prevailed, yet the 
manner in which he expressed his regret was fre- 
quently quite as unkingly, as had been the pre- 
vious exhibition of his rage. On one occasion, 


prince’s proposed marriage with a daughter of 





John Gib, a Scotsman, to whom he imagined | 
he had intrusted them. Gib asserting that. they 
had never been in his keeping, and all endeavours 
to discover them proving vain, the king flew into 
a violent passion: Gib, in order to assuage his 
anger, threw himself on his knees at the king’ s 
feet, declaring that he was ready to suffer death, 
should it be ever proved that the papers had been 
delivered to his custody. James, losing all self- 
command, was cowardly enough to give his faith- 
ful old servant a kick. Gib, instantly, and in | 
natural indignation, rose from his knees, and ad- | 
dressing himself to the king:—*Sir,”’ he said, 
**T have served you from my youth, and you 
never found me unfaithful; I have not deserved 
this insult from you, nor can I bear to live with | 
you after such a disgrace. Fare ye well, sir, I 
shall never see your face more;” on which he | 
left the royal presence, mounted his horse, and | 
Shortly after this the papers | 


of groos injustice of which he had been guilty. | 
He was unmeasured in the terms of re »proach | 
which he heaped upon himself, and having de- | 
spatched messengers in the utmost haste after | 
Gib, declared that he would neither eat, drink, | 

nor sleep, till he again beheld the face of his in- | | 
jured follower. Gib having been induced to re- 


| turn, and having been conducted into the royal | 
| presence, James, in his turn, fell on his knees 


| 
before him, imploring his pardon, and expressing | 


his determination not to rise till he had obtained 
the forgiveness of his servant. For some time 


| Gib modestly declined, but James would on no | 


account be satisfied till the words of pardon had 
actually been pronounced. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The king appears to have entertained a sort of 
presentiment of his own end. He had been 
much affected by the deaths of the Duke of 
Richmond and the Marquis of Hamilton :— 


the tree cannot long remain.’’ His last illness 
commenced with a tertian ague, and was followed 
by a fever, which proved fatal. The courtiers, 
in order to console him, reminded him of an old 
proverb, that an ague in the spring was life for a 
king: he replied, that the proverb was meant for 
a young king. James,. however, stood little in 
need of consolation; the courage, in which he 
had formerly been deficient, seemed eminently 
conspicuous in his death. He prepared himself 
for his end with a decency and a fortitude which 


fessed. 

We have the authority of his physician, Sir 
Theodore Mayerne, that the king had been suf-| 
fering for some time from stone, gout, and gravel : 
and according to Bishop Goodman, he was guilty 
of imprudences which were not unlikely to hasten 
his end. ‘ Truly,’ says the gossiping prelate, 
‘I think King James every autumn did feed a 
little more than moderately upon fruits; he had 








his grapes, his nectarines, and other fruits, in his 
own keeping; besides, we did see that he fed 
very plentifully on them from abroad. I remem- 
ber that Mr. French of the spicery, who some- 
times did present him with the first strawberries, 
cherries, and other fruits, and kneeling to the 
king, had some speech to use to him; that he 
did desire his majesty to accept them, and that 
he was sorry they were no better, with such like 
complimental words ; but the king never had the 
patience to hear him one word, but his hand was 
in the basket. After this eating of fruit in the 
spring time, his body fell into a great looseness ; 

which, although w hile he was young, did tend 
to preserve his health, yet now, being grown to- 
ward sixty, it did a little weaken his body, and 
going from Theobald’s to Newmarket, and stir- 
ring abroad when, as the coldness of the year 
was not yet past almost, it could not be prevented 
but he must fall into a quartan ague, for recovery 


| whereof the physicians taking one course and 


the plaister another.”” His unwieldy size, for 
his obesity had increased with his years, had 
rendered such a complication of disorders the 
more formidable. Besides, he had always con- 
ceived such a repugnance to physic, that the 
doctors, even in his worst attacks, were unable 
to persuade him to have recourse to it. As his 
indisposition became more alarming, he retired 
to Theobald’s, which had ever been his favourite 
residence, and which was shortly to become the 
scene of his dissolution. The Lord Keeper 
Williams (aman whose power of amusing others 
appears to have been considerable) was no sooner 
acquainted with the king’s danger, than he hasten- 
_ed to the royal presence, and remaining by his 
bedside till midnight, attempted to cheer and con- 
sole the sick monarch. The following morning 
there was a consultation of physicians, who gave 
it as their opinion that his majesty’s case was 
hopeless. When this was intimated to the lord 
keeper, with the prince’s permission, he knelt 
by the bed of the royal patient:—** he came,” 
he said, ‘* with the message of Isaiah to Heze- 
kiah, to exhort him to set his house in order, for 
that his days would be but few in the world.” 
‘Tam satisfied,” replied the king calmly, ‘ and 
I desire you to assist me in preparing to go 
hence, and to be with Christ, whose mercies I 
pray for, and hope to find.* 

Feeling his strength declining, he sent for 
Prince Charles, whom he retained in conversa- 
tion for three hours. He solemnly exhorted him 
to fix his thoughts on religion, to uphold the 
church of England, and to take the family of the 
palatine under his protection. ‘The points on 
which the king admonished his son must have 
been communicated by the prince himself, since 
we find, by a letter of the time, that in order that 
the conversation might be secret, not a single 
person was admitted within the distance of two 
or three rooms. 

On the Thursday. before his dissolution, the 
king received the sacrament, with which he ex- 
pressed himself much comforted; and from this 
period he continued praying and meditating on 
religious subjects. 

The lord keeper never left the sick chamber, 
nor changed his dress, till the king had breathed 


* Philips’s Life of Lord Keeper Williams, p. 143. 
Echard. vol. i. 978. See also Mr. D’Israeli’s in- 
genious Curiosities of Literature, vol. iii. p. 259, in 
which there is an extract from the MS. collection 
of Sir Thomas Brown, strongly corroborative of 
Echard’s account, and to which, indeed, Echard ap- 
pears to have had access. 
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JESSE'S MEMOIRS—JAMES 1. 











his last, but continued by his bedside, endeavour- 
ing to make his path easy to another world. 

On the Friday night his tongue had become | 
so swollen that it was with difficulty ke could | 
make himself understood. A little before break | 
of day, on the Sunday, he expressed a wish to | 
have another interview with Prince Charles, 
who instantly rose and came in his night dress 
to the king’s bedside. ‘The dying monarch en- | 
deavoured to raise himself on his pillow, as if he | 
had something of importance to impart, but by | 
this time his speech was inaudible. In his last | 
moments, however, when the prayer commonly | 
used at the hour of death was concluded, he re- 
peated once or twice the words, Vent, Domine 
Jesu, and shortly after ceased to breathe, with- | 
out any appearance of pain. The lord keeper 
closed the king’s eyes with his own hand. 

It may not be out of place to speculate for a} 
moment on the nature of those religious feelings, | 
which could enable a pusillanimous monarch to 
support with dignity and courage the afflictions of | 
disease and the terrors of dissolution. James 
had naturally the highest reverence for religion ; 
his intentions were generally laudable; and he 
had from his youth been a constant observer of 
the external ordinances of the church, and even 
supported its supremacy with his pen. Unfor- 
tunately, however, he was a mere creature of | 
impulse; easily led astray by passion, or the 
temptation of the moment. With an inherent 
anxiety to do good, he was constantly commit- | 
ing evil. Still, however, there was the same 
veneration for the Deity, and the same ardour in 
his cause. ‘The error or crime of to-day was | 
followed by penitential tears on the morrow, an 
anomaly which continued to the last moment of 
his existence. Socrates considers that a disin- 
clination for crime is an apology for its commis- 
sion. This apothegm reminds us of the mur- 
derer’s consolation on the scaffold, who expressed 
his hopes of being saved, on the ground that he | 
had never passed by a church without taking off | 
his hat. Religion, unfortunately, owing to the | 
weakness of human nature, is open to innumer- | 
able and strange perversions ; and, like many 
others, James had no doubt fostered illusions | 
which smoothed his path to eternity. ‘The con- | 
trivers of the famous gunpowder plot (many of | 
whom were persons really estimable in private 
life) conceived, that, by a terrible annihilation of 
some hundreds of their fellow-creatures, they 
were doing God service, and securing their own 
eternal happiness: some allowance, therefore, 
may be made for James, if he placed any reliance 
on the respect which he had ever intended to pay | 
to religion ; and on the credit of having written | 
some ponderous dissertations in its favour. 

With regard to ecclesiastical government dur- | 
ing his reign, James has certainly proved himself | 
wiser than his generation. Notwithstanding his | 
firm attachment to the interest and doctrines of | 
the church of England, and in spite of the oblo- 
quy which was heaped upon him, he was per- 
sonally well inclined to religious toleration. Pos- 
sibly he had some speculative notion, of what a 
more extensive experience has since substantiated, 
that in order to destroy heresy, it is the worst 
policy to oppress it. In the history of the world, 
there does not appear to be any known instance 
of schism having been destroyed by violence. 
These remarks, however, on the king’s conduct, 
refer principally to his treatment of the Roman 
catholic portion of his subjects. Even the fact 
of the horrible gunpowder treason made but little 
differetice in the line of his religious policy ; with 





a laudable magnanimity he 


ing the sins of the few upon the heads of the | 


many, and continued in the same course of mild- 
ness and conciliation to the last. ‘There is a sup- 
position that, in James’s toleration of the papists, 


he had in view the increased indulgences which | 


his own subjects might expect in foreign coun- 
tries. Again, less laudable motives may be at- 
tributed to him. 


AS 


refrained from visit-| brought forward in support of any such suppo- 


sition in the present case. That Buchingham 
and his mother applied remedies to the sick mo- 
narch, which were totally unauthorised by the 


| physicians, is a fact beyond the possibility of a 


It may be reasonably argued, | 
p, S } 


that he had an object in balancing the power of | 


the Roman catholics against the augmenting 
influence of the puritans. Possibly, too his ap- 
prehensions of personal danger were not without 
their weight; James must have been well aware | 
of the risk which he incurred should he make | 
himself odious to a daring and relentless party.* | 
It has been supposed, and that not without rea- 
son, that the exertions and sufferings of the Ro- 
man catholics, in behalf of his unhappy mother, 
may in some degree have influenced him in his 
praiseworthy moderation. 

There is, however, a more substantial reason 
why we should not bestow unqualified praise 
upon James for his religious toleration. Itis not 
generally known, perhaps, that two unhappy 
creatures were burnt for heresy during his reign. 
One of these, Bartholomew Legate, a Socinian, 
is said to have been remarkable for theological 
learning, and for the blamelessness of his career. | 
James attempted to convert him; but finding him 
fixed in his persuasions, the bishops declared 
him to be an intractable heretic, and he was 
burned to ashes at Smithfield. ‘The other victim 
was one Edward Wightman, a harmless enthu- 
siast, who had the misfortune to fancy himself 
Elias. The heresies of Ebion, Cerinthus, Va- 
lentinian, Arrius, Macedonius, Simon Magus, | 
Manes, Manicheus, Photinus, and the Anabap- 
tists, names of which the unhappy being had 
probably never heard, were summed up in the 
warrant for his execution. 

One act of James’s life can never be sufficiently 
commended. During the progresses made 
through his kingdom, he had noticed the perni- 
cious effects which a puritanical observance of 


| the Sabbath was producing on the health and 


happiness of the lower classes of his subjects. | 
With the certainty that religious bigotry would 
be every where arrayed against him, he issued a | 
proclamation, that, after the performance of di- 
vine service, his subjects should be allowed to 
indulge in all legitimate sports and amusements. 
Without entering into any theological discussion, 
as to the proper observance of the Lord’s day, 
there are few who will deny to James the real 
credit which he deserved on this occasion. 
Surely that monarch stands high among the | 
thrones of the earth, who willingly turns from 
his own pomps and vanities, to the sufferings 
and discomforts of the poor and unprotected; and 
who readily encounters obloquy and discontent, 
in order to throw a gleam of sunshine over the | 
broad shadows of human wretchedness. 

The suspicion, which was very commonly 
entertained at the time, that James met his death 
by poison, has either been altogether disregarded, | 
or obscurely hinted at, by our historians. So 
usual has it ever been to attribute the deaths of 
princes to foul play, that we must receive with | 
extreme caution any. arguments which may be 


* Burnet evidently attributes the king’s modera- | 
tion to fear. He says that ever after the gunpowder | 
conspiracy, James was careful of not provoking the 
Jesuits, for it showed him of what they were eapa-| 
ble.—Hist. of his own Time, vol. i. p. 19. 


doubt. Whether, however, these remedies were 
of an injurious nature, and intended to destroy 
existence, 1S a circumstance not so easy to re- 
solve. ; 

Certain it is that Buckingham was fast declin- 
ing in the royal favour, and that he had every 
thing to gain, and nothing to lose, by the king’s 
demise at that particular time. Dr. Eglisham, 
one of the royal physicians, accused Bucking- 
ham, in print, of having murdered his sovereign; 
and another of the king’s physicians, Dr. Craig, 
was banished the court for giving utterance 
to his suspicions. ‘The latter individual was 
great uncle to Bishop Burnet, who informs us 
that his father had the account from Craig, and 
was by him strongly prepossessed with the truth 
of the accusation. ‘The king,” says Coke, 
having had an ague, the Duke of Buckingham 
did, upon Monday the 21st, when in the judg- 
ment of the physicians the ague was declining, 
apply plaisters to the wrists and belly of the 
king, and also did deliver several quantities of 
drink to the king, though some of the king’s 
physicians did disallow thereof, and refused to 
meddle further with the king, until the said plais- 
ters were removed ; and thatthe king found him- 
self worse thereupon, and that droughts, raving, 
fainting, and an intermitting pulse followed here- 
upon; and the drink was twice given by the 
duke’s own hands, and a third time refused; and 
the physicians to comfort him, telling him that 
this second impairement was from cold taken, or 
some other cause: * No, no,’ said the king, ‘it 
is that which I had from Buckingham.’ ’’ Wel- 
don says, that during the king’s illness, he fre- 
quently implored the Earl of Montgomery to be 
careful that he had fair play; and that, on one 
oceasion, when his servants were endeavouring 
to console him, ** Ah,’’ he said, ** it is not the ague 
that afflicts me, but the powder I have taken, 
and the black plaister they have laid on my sto- 
mach.” A less suspicious authority is Bishop 
Goodman, who, while he entirely exeulpates 
Buckingham, evidently believes that his old 
master met with an untimely end. ‘I have no 
good opinion,”’ he says, ‘of his death, yet I was 
the last man who did him homage in the extre- 
mity of his sickness.’”” Howell, who was at 
Theobald’s at the time of the king’s death, in a 
letter to his father, alludes to the mutlerings of 
the doctors, that a plaister had been applied by 
the duke’s mother, to the ‘* outside of the king’s 
stomach.”’ 

Arthur Wilson, another contemporary writer, 


| does not materially differ from the foregoing ac- 


counts. ‘* The king,” he says, ‘‘ that was very 
much impatient in his health, was patient in his 
sickness and death. Whether he had received 
any thing that extorted his anguish fits into a 
fever, which might the sooner stupify the spirits, 
and hasten his end, cannot be asserted ; but the 
Countess of Buckingham had been tampering 
with him in the absence of the doctors, and had 
given him a medicine to drink, and laida plaister 
on his side, of which the king much complained, 
and they did rather exasperate his distemper than 
allay it: and these thmgs were admitted by the 
insinuating persuasions of the duke her son, who 
told the king they were approved medicines, and 
would do him much good. Andthough the duke 
often strove to purge himself for this application, 
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as having received both medicine and plaister | ‘ Would to God I had never taken it! it will cost 
from Dr. Remington, at Dunmow, in Essex, who! me my life.’ 


had often cured agues and such distempers with 
the same; vet they were arguments ola compli- 


cated kind, not easy to unfold; considering that | 


whatsoever he received from the doctor in the 
country, he might apply to the king what he 
pleased in the court.” 

It would be curious to ascertain the nature and 
ingredients of the remedies, which were applied 
by Buckingham. 
that he was shown a copy of Dr. Eglisham’s 


pamphlet against Buckingham by the Spanish | 
exclaimed that the king was poisoned. 


ambassador, in which Eglisham declared, that 
neither he nor the other physicians could disco- 
ver the nature of the plaister. It appears also, 
by the same authority, that about a week after 
the king’s death, Eglisham being on a visit with 
Sir Matthew Lister at the Earl of Warwick’s 


house in Essex, situated close to the residence of 


Dr. Remington, they sent for the doctor, in order 
to ascertain the nature of the plaister which he 
had supplied to Buckingham. Remington giving 
them the information they required, Sir Matthew 
Lister produced a piece of the plaister which had 
been applied to the king. On examining it, 
Remington seemed much surprised, and offered 
to take an oath that it was not the same which 
he had sent to the duke. 
Eglisham’s pamphlet in the British Museum, 
which has been reprinted in the Harleian Mis- 
cellany; but there is no trace of the passage al- 
luded to by Kennett. Sanderson, another writer 
of the time, assures us that the drink given to 
James, was ‘a posset of milk and ale, hartshorn, 
and marygold flowers, ingredients harmless and 
ordinary.’’ With regard to the plaister, he says, 
«‘ that although the physicians were justly offend- 
edat the duke’s interference w ith their practice, yet 
that the composition was as harmless as the drink, 
end that a portion of it was even eat by those 
who had manufactured it. For some months 
afterwards, he says, it was open to the examina- 
tion of the curious. 

Eglisham’s pamphlet, though undoubtedly cu- 
rious, 1s only to be received as evidence, when 
corroborated by the assertions of other writers. 
After the king’s death he gave such unguarded 
utterance to his suspicions, as to render it neces- 
sary for his own safety that he should fly the 
kingdom. He retired to Brussels, where he pub- 
lished the tract in question. 
first instance, submitted, in the form of a petition, 
to the two houses of parliament; but whether it 
was actually presented, does not appear. It was 
afterwards translated into High Dutch, with a 
view of throwing obloquy upon the royal family 
of England. ‘The suspicions of Eglisham’s ve- 
racity are founded on the extreme 
feeling which he exhibits towards Buckineham, 
and some internal absurdities to which we shall 
hereafter allude. ‘The following passage is more 
remarkable, from its being borne out, in a great 
degree, by the evidence of the writers already 
recited:—‘* The king being sick of a certain 
ague, which in the spring was of itself never 
found deadly, the duke took this opportunity, 
when all the doctors of physic were at dinner, 
upon the Monday before the king died, without 
their knowledge or consent, and offered to him a 
white powder to take, the which he a long time 
refused ; but overcome with his flattering impor- 
tunity, at length took it in wine, and immediately 
became worse and worse, falling into many 
swoonings and pains, so tormented, that his ma- 
jesty cried out aloud of this white powder, 


There is a copy of 


rancorous | 


| two fingers high. 


Bishop Kennett informs us, | 


‘In like manner, also, the Countess of Buck- 
ingham, my Lord of Buckingham’s mother, upon 
the Friday, the physicians being also absent 
and at dinner, and not made acquainted with her 
doings, applied a plaister to the king’s heart and 
breast; whereupon he grew faint and short 
breathed, and in a great agony. Some of the 
physicians after dinner, returning to see the king, 
by the offensive smell of the plaister, perceived 
something to be about him, hurtful to him, and 
searched what it should be, and found it out, and 
The 
Duke of Buckingham entering, commanded the 
physicians out of the room, caused one of them 
to be committed prisoner to his own chamber, 
and another to be removed from court; quar- 
reled with others of the king’s servants in his 
sick majesty’s own presence so far, that he of- 
fered to draw his sword against them in his ma- 
jesty’s sight. And Buckingham’s mother, kneel- 
ing down before his majesty, cried out with a 
brazen face, * Justice, justice, sir, 1 demand jus- 
tice of your majesty!’ His majesty asked her 
for what? ‘For that which their lives are no 
way sufficient to satisfy, for saying that my son 
and I have poisoned your majesty?’ * Poisoned 
me?’ said he; with that, turning himself, swoon- 
ed, and she was removed.* 

‘The Sunday after his majesty died, Buck- 
ingham desired the physicians who attended his 
majesty to sign with their own hands a writ of 
testimony, that the powder which he gave him 
was a good and safe medicine, which they re- 
fused. 

‘‘Immediately after his majesty’s death, the 
physician, who was commanded to his chamber, 
was set at liberty, with a caveat to hold his peace ; 
the others threatened, if they kept not good tongues 
in their heads, 

‘* But in the mean time the king’s body and 
head swelled above measure, his hair, with the 


| skin of his head, stuck to his pillow, and his 


It had been, in the | 





nails became loose upon his fingers and toes.” 
Eclisham, moreover, accused the duke of 
having caused the death of the Marquess of Ha- 
milton by poison. The following passage is too 
ridiculous for belief, and goes far to throw an air 
of fiction over Eglisham’s extraordinary narra- 
tion. ‘The post-mortem appearance of the mar- 
quess’s body is thus described. ‘* No sooner 
was he dead, when the force of the poison began 
to overcome the force of his body, but it began 
to swell in such a sort, that his thighs were swol- 
len six times as big as their natural proportion, 
his belly became as big as the belly of an ox, his 
arms as the natural quantity of his thighs, his 
neck as broad as his shoulders, his cheeks over 
the top of his nose, that his nose could not be 
seen or distinguished ; the skin of his forehead 
He was all over of divers co- 
lours, full of waters, some white, some black, 
some red, some yellow, some green, some blue, 
and that as well within his body as without. 


* Mr. Meade, in a letter to Sir Martin Stuteville, 
thus alludes to this remarkable scene :—** The Coun- 
tess of Buckingham, the Tuesday before he [the 
king] died, would needs make trial of some receipt 
she had approved; but being without the privity of 
the physicians, occasioned so much discontent in Dr. 
Cragge, that he uttered some plain speeches, for 
which he was commanded out of the court, the duke 
himself, (as some say) complaining to the sick king 
of the word he spake,”—Evllis’s Orig. Letters, vol. iii. 
p- 183. 








His mouth and nose foaming blood, mixed with 
froth of divers colours, a yard high.” 

We are not informed by Dr. Eglisham, why 
the king’s body did not exhibit similar evidences 
of foul play. Certain it is, that no traces of poi- 
son were discoverable. In a letter of the time, 
from Mr. Joseph Meade to Sir Martin Stuteville, 
we find that when the body was opened by the 
physicians, they found “ his heart of an extraor- 
dinary bigness, all his vitals sound, as also his 
head, which was very full of brains; but his 
blood was wonderfully tainted with melancholy ; 
and the corruption thereof supposed the cause of 
his death.” Sir Symonds D’Ewes, who adds 
his quantum of suspicion to the “potion and 
plaister,”’ informs us that when the king’s skull 
was opened, the pia mater was so full of brains 
that they could * scarcely be kept from spilling.” 
There is no allusion, however, in any documents 
of the time to the least trace of poison having 
been discovered. 

There is another curious tract, in the British 
Museum, purporting, after the manner of Lucian, 
to be a conversation in the lower regions between 
James, the Duke of Buckingham, the Marquess 
of Hamilton, and Dr. Eglisham. The interview 
between the murderer and his victims is suffi- 
ciently tragical, and would do credit to any pro- 
vincial theatre in the realm :— 

‘* King James.—Dost thou know me, Buck- 
ingham? If our spirits or ghosts retain any 
knowledge of mortal actions, let us discourse to- 

ether. 

‘© Buckingham.—Honour hath not now trans- 
ported me to forget your majesty; I know you 
to be the umbra or shade of my sovereign, King 
James, unto whom Buckingham was once so 
great a favourite. But what ghost of Aristotle is 
that which bears you company? His pale look 
show him to be some scholar. 

“« King James.—lIt is the changed shadow of 
George Eglisham, for ten years together my 
doctor of physic, who, in the discharge of his 
place, was ever to me most faithful; this other 
is his and my old friend, the Marquess of Ha- 
milton. 

*« Buckingham.—My liege, I cannot discourse 
as long as they are present, they do behold me 
with such threatening looks; and your majesty 
hath a disturbed brow, as if you were offended 
with your servant, Buckingham. 

** King James.—I, and the Marquess of 
Hamilton, have just cause to frown and be offend- 
ed; hast thou not been our most ungrateful mur- 
derer ? 

** Buckingham.—W ho—I my liege? What 
act of mine could make you to suspect that I 
could do a deed so full of horror? Produce a 
witness to my forehead, before you condemn me 
upon bare suspicion. 

“ King James.—My doctor, Eglisham, shall 
prove it to thy face, and if thou hast but any 
sense of goodness, shall make thy pale ghost 
blush, ungrateful Buckingham !” 

Shortly after this Eglisham steps forward, and 
with all proper dignity accuses the duke, not 
only of having poisoned James and the marquess, 
but of having plotted and contrived the doctor’s 
own departure from the world. Buckingham, 
staggered by the proofs which are brought against 
him, at length confesses his crimes, and spouts, 
as he sweeps from the stage, a sort of dramatic 
epilogue, of which the following lines are the 
conclusion : 


cious to that man, 


“You, O good king, were 
uke of Buckingham. 


‘Whose ghost you see, the 
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But I was most ungrateful to my king, 

And Marquess Hamilton, whom | did bring 
Both to untimely deaths, forgive my sin. 

Great king, great marquess, Doctor Eglisham, 
All murdered by the Duke of Buckingham. 
Forgive me all, and pardon me, I pray ; 

This being said, the duke’s ghost shrunk away.” 


One of the articles of impeachment against the 
Duke of Buckingham, in the succeeding reign, 
was, not for having actually poisoned the king, 
but for having dared to administer remedies to 
the sovereign, without the concurrence of the 
physicians. ‘To say the least, it was a strange 
and unjustifiable act. Charles, as is well known, 
to prevent the question of the duke’s conduct from 
coming to an issue, braved the wrath of the com- 
mons, and dissolved the parliament. ‘There was 
another attempt to stigmatise Buckingham as a 
wholesale poisoner. Eglisham asserts, in his 
petition to parliament, that at the time of the Duke 
of Richmond’s death, a paper was found in 
King street, in which Buckingham had inserted 
the names of several noblemen, all of whom had 
since died. He adds that his own name came 
after the Marquess of Hamilton’s with a proviso 
that he should be embalmed. This would be 
considered as mere nonsense, did it not appear 
by the evidence of Sir Henry Wotton that some 
such document really existed, though without 
doubt it was a forgery. ‘I had a commission 
laid upon me,” says Sir Henry, “ by sovereign 
command, to examine a lady about a certain filthy 
accusation, grouhded upon nothing but a few 
names taken up by a footman in a kennel, and 
straight baptised. It was a list of such as the 
duke had appointed to be poisoned at home, him- 
self being then in Spain. I found it to be the 
most malicious and frantic surmise, and the most 
contrary to his nature, that I think had ever been 
brewed from the beginning of the world.”” Wot- 
ton speaks of Eglisham as a “fugitive physi- 
cian,” and corroborates a statement made by San- 
derson, on the authority of Sir Belthaser Gerbier, 
that when Eglisham offered to publish a recanta- 
tion of his scandalous pamphlet, for a certain re- 
muneration, the duke listened to the overture with 
indignation and disgust. ‘That Buckingham’s 
mother, who was under the influence of the 
Jesuits, should have been induced to tamper with 
the king, is not improbable; but that Bucking- 
ham himself should have entered into the conspi- 
racy, notwithstanding his many faults, is in utter 
contradiction to all our preconceived notions of 
his character. 

King James died on the 27th of March, 1625, 
in the fifty-ninth year of his age, and the twenty- 
third of his reign over the kingdom of England. 
On the 7th of May he was buried at Westmin- 
ster with proper solemnity. We will conclude 
our notices of him with Ben Jonson’s admirable | 
character of the weak monarch, in his Masque of 
the Gypsies Metamorphosed. One of the wan- 
dering tribe is supposed to discover the king’s 
identity, by her professional knowledge of palm- 
istry :-— 


| 


“With you lucky bird, I begin,—let me see, 

I aim at the best, and I trow you are he; 

Here’s some luck already, if I understand 

The grounds of my art, here’s a gentleman’s hand. 

I'll kiss it for Juck’s sake. You shall by this line, 

Love a horse and a hound, but no part of a swine ;* 

To haunt the brave stag, not so much for your food, 

As the weal of your body, and the health of your 
blood. 








v® The abhorrence which James entertained for a 
pig, has already been mentioned. 








store, 

Both by sea and by land; and were born, sir, to 
more ; 

Which you, like a lord, and the prince of your peace, 

Content with your havings, despise to increase : 

You live chaste and single, and have buried your 
wife, 

And mean not to marry by the line of your life, 

Whence he that conjectures your quality, learns 

You’re an honest good man, and take care of your 
bairns. 

Your Mercury’s hilt, too, a wit doth betoken, 

Some book-craft you have, and are pretty well 
spoken: 

But stay, in your Jupiter’s mount what is here ? 

A monarch! a king! what wonders appear! 

High, bountiful, just; a Jove for your parts, 

A master of men, and that reign in their hearts.” 





ANNE OF DENMARK, 
QUEEN OF JAMES I. 


A lady remarkable for all the masculine quali- 
ties in which her husband was so sadly deficient. 
Ambitious, bold, enterprising; fond of tumult 
and grandeur; impatient of control ; engaging in 
all the civil and religious factions of the period ; 
despising her timorous and pedantic husband, and 
yet vainly endeavouring to govern him and his 
councils, she failed in her objects from want of 
capacity, yet saved herself from obloquy by the 
deepest cunning. dames, however subservient 
he may have been to his passions and his favour- 
ite—however deficient in moral and personal 
courage, was at least no dastard to his wife. 
With all her turbulence and high spirit, she never 
obtained the slightest influence over her easy 
spouse. No two people could be more unlike: 
the only similarity of character, was in a mutual 
admiration of masculine beauty. 

Thwarted in her ambitious views, and piqued 
at being compelled to yield to a man whom she 
so thoroughly despised, her violence and hatred 
exceeded all: bounds. She was in the habit, at 
Edinburgh, of forcing herself into the king’s 
presence, for the mere purpose of ridiculing him, 
and diverting herself at his expense. His life is 
even said to have been in the utmost danger from 
her violence, while he remained in Scotland. 
The worst trait in her character was her endea- 
vour to prejudice her children against their father. 
The contempt of his parent, with which she in- 
spired Prince Henry, was probably, in a great 
degree, the origin of James’s want of natural af- 
fection for his son. 

After his accession to the throne of England 
James almost entirely separated himself from his 
ungovernable wife. Peyton says, that though he 
sometimes visited her through compliment, he 





never ‘“‘lodged with her a night for 
years.”” Notwithstanding, however, their. noc- 
tural estrangement, James, in his Edict on Duels, 
continues speaking of her as our dearest bed- | 
fellow. He was indeed ever anxious to impress his 
subjects with a notion of his uxoriousness. Os- 
borne mentions an instance when he himself was 
present, on which occasion James, before proceed- 
ing on one of his hunting expeditions, took a sort 
of public farewell of his queen. ‘'Taking leave 
of her at her coach-side, by kissing her sufficiently 
to the middle of her shoulders, for so low she | 
went bare all the days I had the fortune to know 
her.”’ Weldon says, that James was ever best 
when farthest from his queen. 

Her manners, on her first arrival in Scotland, 


You’re a man of good means, and have territories 


many | 


|} ance, 
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were any thing but suited to enliven her hus- 
| band’s court, or to coneciliate the people among 
whom she came to reside. The w rite r of a let- 
ter among the Cecil Papers thus speaks of her 
at this period:—*‘*Our quein carys a marvelus 
gravity, quhilk, w' her patriall solitariness, con- 
trar to y* humor of our pepell hath bannised all 
our ladys clein from her.’ The queen’s man- 
ners afterwards improved. Lady Arabella Stuart 
in a letter to the Earl of Shrewsbury, dated from 
the Court at Woodstock, gives her the hichest 
praise for courtesy, and remarks that she was in 
the habit of speaking kindly to the people whom 
she happened ‘to meet in her way. ‘This state- 
ment is corroborated by another letter from Sir 
Dudley Carleton to Sir Thomas Parry, in which 
the writer observes, “'The queen lieth this night 
at Sir John Fortescue’s, where the king meets 


| 


her. She giveth creat contentment to the world 
in her fashion and courteous behaviour to the 
people. 


Of the merits of Queen Anne’s personal ap- 
pearance we know very little. ‘I'he portraits we 
have seen of her were drawn at a late period of 
her life, and principally indicate a masculine cha- 
racter, and display a tawdry and tasteless style of 
dress. ‘The beauty of queens is seldom left un- 
celebrated; and as historians 
present occasion, there is reason to suppose that 
there was little room for panegyric. Peyton 
alone styles her, ra \ body of a goodly pre sence, 


are silent on the 


beautiful eyes, and strong to be 
prince young and weak in constitution; 


joined with a 
a union 
unsuitable for a virago to couple with a spiny and 
thin creature.’’ Osborne’s praise is somewhat 
dubious :—** Her skin,’® he says, “*was more 
amiable than the features it covered, though not 
her disposition, in which report rendered her very 
debonnaire.’’ Bishop Goodman remarks that 
there was little in her person to make his majesty 
uxorious. ie 

Anne was a bigoted catholic, a fact not gene- 
rally dwelt upon by historians. It is strange, 
that Horace Walpole, a curious researcher, should 
have been long ignorant of this important cireum- 
stance. Speaking of the Bacon Papers, he says, 
there is ‘‘one most extraordinary passage, entirely 
overlooked, and yet of great consequence to ex- 
plain the misfortunes into which her descendants 
afterwards fell. Zhe Pope sends her beads and 
reliques, and thanks her for not communicating 
with heretics at her coronation.” Sully, how- 
ever, was not only acquainted with the fact, but 
evidently dreaded her influence, as regarded the 
predominancy of the Spanish interests and the 
advancement of the Roman Catholic religion. 
He says, that when following the king from Scot- 
land, it was believed she was coming to England, 
in order to add her personal influence to the 
Spanish faction; a circumstance which 
turbed the king, that he sent the Earl of Lennox 
to oppose her progress, though he was unable to 
persuade her to return. ‘The Spaniards, indeed, 
whose interests she adhered to, in opposition to 
those of France, appear to have rested their hopes 
of destroying the protestant faith in England, 
principally on her influence and exertions. She 
endeavoured to instil her prejudices, in favour of 
Spain and the pope, into the mind of her son, 
Prince Henry. Sully says, that none doubted 
but that she was inclined to declare herself ‘‘ ab- 
solutely on that side;’’ and that in public she af- 
fected to have the prince entirely under her guid- 
In a letter from Sir Charles Cornwallis to 
the Earl of Salisbury, she is even stated to have 
told the Spanish ambassador, that he might one 


SO dis- 
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day see the Prince of Wales on 
St. Jago. 

‘Time and experience appear at length to have 
convinced her of the inflexibility of her husband’s 
disposition, and of her own incapacity for med- 
dling in state affairs. With the exception of 
some occasional interference, in the rise or down- 
fall of a favourite, she seems to have contented 
herself with entertaining the king and his court 
with balls and masques. ‘The arrival of the 
queen in London,”’ says Sully, ‘did not occasion 
all that disorder which had been apprehended; 
the discontented found her not to be what they 
had conceived. It seemed as though her sudden 
change of situation and country had made as sud- 
den change in her inclinations and manners: from 
an effect in the elegances of England, or from 
those of the royal dignity, she became disposed 
to vanities and amusements, and seemed wholly 
engaged in the pursuit of pleasure. She so en- 
tirely neglected or forgot the Spanish politics, as 
gave reason to believe she had, in reality, only 
pretended to be attached to them.”’ 

King James had quitted Edinburgh for his 
new dominions on the fifth of April, 1603; and 
in June following, accompanied by her two eldest 
children, Prince Henry and the Princess Eliza- 
beth, the queen prepared to follow him. James, 
either willing to gratify her taste for show, or de- 
sirous that his wife should appear among his new 
subjects with all due magnificence, not only gave 


: | 
the strictest orders for her honourable reception, | 
but even commanded some of the late queen’s | 


jewels to be transmitted to her, before the former 
had been laid in the grave. On the fifteenth of 
April we find him writing to his ministers:— 
‘* Touching the jewels to be sent for our wife, our 
meaning is not to have any of the principal jewels 


of state to be sent so soon or so far off; but only | 


such as, by the opinion of the ladies attendant | 


ibout the late queen our sister, you shall find to 
be meet for the ordinary appareling and orna- 
ment of her; the rest may come after when she 
shall be nearer hand. 
to put you in mind, that it shall be convenient 
that besides jewels you send some of the ladies 
of all degrees who were about the queen, as soon 
as the funeral be past, or some others, whom you 
will think meetest and most willing and able to 


abide travel, to meet her as far as they can at her | 


entry into the realm, or soon after; for that we 








a pilgrimage to | ill names, that it was grown a scandalous place ; 


and the queen herself was much fallen from her 
former greatness and reputation she had in the 
world.”’ Peyton’s censure is far stronger :— 
‘* The masques,”’ he says, *‘ and plays at Whitehall 
were used only as incentives for lust, therefore 
the courtiers invited the citizens’ wives to those 
shows on purpose to defile them. There is not 
a chamber nor lobby, if it could speak, but would 
verify this.” 

Whatever share the queen may have had, in 
effecting a kind understanding between the cour- 
tiers and the citizens’ wives, it is certain that she 
herself was far from being averse to the tender 
passion. Carte tells us that she took a great de- 
| light in making the king jealous, and with this 
| view, took liberties which were very improper, 
/and were the cause of some excitement at court. 
| It is to be feared, however, that Anne had less 

her husband’s jealousy at heart than her own 
| gratification. According to the chronicles or 
| scandal of the time, she was far from being satis- 
| fied with the cold attentions and ungainly form of 
| her pedantic spouse. ‘The first person on whom 
| the queen is reported to have fixed her affections 
| was the brave, the beautiful, and unfortunate Earl 
|of Murray. ‘This is the ‘ Bonnie Earl” of Scot- 
| tish song; a name dear to those whose hearts 
have ever kindled with poetry, or sympathised 
|with misfortune. A well-known ballad of the 
| period concludes with an allusion to the queen’s 
attachment :— 


O the bonny Karl APM array ! 


He was the queen’s love. 





| 


| The earl is also celebrated in the still popular 
| ballad of Childe Waters. 

| , : 

| James has been accused of having sacrificed 
the earl’s life to his jealousy of the queen. This 
| supposition we should be extremely inclined to 
doubt, had not our suspicions been already arous- 


| ed by the circumstances attending the tragical fate 


| of the Gowries. 
But we have thought good | 
! 


hold needful for her honour: and that they do | 


speedily enter into their journey, for that we 
would have her here with the soonest. And as 
for horses, ‘litters, coaches, saddles, and other 
things of that nature, whereof we have heretofore 
written, for her use, and sent to you our cousin 
of Worcester, we have thought good to let you 
know that the proportion mentioned in your par- 
ticular letter to us shall suffice in our opinion for 
her. 


And so you may take order for the sending | 


of them away with the ladies that are to come, or | 


before, as you shall think meetest.’”’ ‘The queen 


‘last covered with wounds. 


arrived at York on the 11th of June; and having | 


remained there some days, proceeded to East 


Neston, the seat of Sir George Farmer, where | 


she was joined by the king. 

For her splendid entertainments, those magni- 
ficent masques which made the “nights more 
costly than the days,”’ she has been often and 
sufficiently celebrated. ‘They appear, however, 
to have been conducted with but little attention to 
decorum. ‘The Countess of Dorset mentions in 
her memoirs, that there was “much talk of a 
masque which the queen had at Winchester, and 
how all the ladies about the court had gotten such 


Murray was accused, whether 
wrongfully or justly is not known, of having 
abetted the Earl of Bothwell in his famous attack 
upon the king’s person in Scotland ; James, in- 
stead of making use of legitimate means to insure 
the apprehension of the suspected earl, commis- 
sioned the Earl of Huntley, Murray’s hereditary 
and deadly enemy, to bring him into his presence. 
Murray was not exactly the man to submit tamely 
to be made the prisoner of his feudal foe. A shot 
' from his castle killed one of Huntley’s followers. 
|The storming party became furious and sueceed- 
ed in burning the fortress. Murray, finding 
further opposition hopeless, endeavoured to effect 
his escape by rushing through the flames : unfor- 
tunately, however, his long hair caught fire, which 
enabled his enemies to follow him in the darkness 
to the rocks by the sea-shore, among which he 
probably expected to find a hiding-place. He de- 
fended himself as long as he was able, but fell at 
One Gordon, of 
Buckie, who had been the first to strike him, in- 
sisted that Huntley should implicate himself in 
the odium, by joining in the bloody work, and 


| stabbing his defenceless enemy before he died. 


| better face than your own.” 


Huntley consented, and stabbed Murray in the 
face. ‘The dying earl fixed his eyes on his here- 
ditary foe :—** You have spoiled,”’ he said, “a 
Huntley had ac- 
tually alighted from his horse to perform the das- 
tardly act. Murray’s friends refused to bury him 
till they had avenged his death. 

Huntley, after the execrable deed, continued 
for some time in real or affected concealment. 








During his flight he applied for refuge and hos- 
pitality at Lord Sinclair’s castle of Ravenscraig. 
Lord Sinclair told him that he was welcome, but 
that he would have been much more welcome if 
he had passed on. However, notwithstanding 
this rough reception, Lord Sinclair entertained 
him kindly, and conducted him in safety to the 
Highlands. Huntley, shorily afterwards, return- 
ed to Edinburgh, where he eseaped with. a brief 
imprisoment. 

A suspicion certainly rests upon James. - In 
the Advocates’ Library in Edinburgh, are pre- 
served the MS. annals of Sir James Balfour, 
Lyon King at Arms, who was living at the time, 
and who inserts among his papers the following 
curious annotation :—‘* The seventh of February 
this year, 1592, the Earl of Murray was cruelly 
murdered by the Earl of Huntley, at his house in 
Dnumbrissel, in Fifeshire; and with him Dunbar, 
sheriff of Murray. It was given out and publicly 
talked, that the Earl of Huntley was only the in- 
strument of perpetrating this fate, to satisfy the 
king’s jealousy of Murray, whom the queen, 
more rashly than wisely, some few days before, 
had commended in the king’s hearing with too 
many epithets of a proper and gallant man.” 

The story is in some degree corroborated by 
Oldmixon. ‘I have it,” he says, “from the 
best authority, that the king conceived a mortal 
hatred against the Earl of Murray for an expres- 
sion of his wife Queen Anne, who, looking out at 
a window and seeing that lord entering the court, 
said he was the handsomest man she ever saw. 
‘ What,’ said the king, ‘ handsomer than I?’ and 
swore he would have his life.” 

A supposition has long existed that the unfor- 
tunate John, Earl of Gowrie was a favoured lover 
of Queen Anne. There is, however, every reason 
to believe, that it was not the earl, but his younger 
brother, Alexander Ruthven, the sharer of his 
tragical fate,on whom the queen’s affections were 
in reality fixed. More than one writer has en- 
deavoured to trace the secret history of the Gowrie 
conspiracy from the existence of this romantic 
amour. ‘They assert that the whole plot was a 
mere counterfeit, contrived by James himself, in 
order to revenge himself by the destruction of his 
rival. ‘This supposition, though contrary to the 
king’s well known character for timidity, is never- 
theless consonant with his ideas and system of 
king-craft; and though it requires confirmation, is 
not altogether unsupported by correlative cireum- 
stances. 

The following story, the authority for which 
appears to rest entirely on traditional report, was 
inserted in Cant’s notes on ‘the Muse’s Thre- 
nody,”’ and is related by Pinkerton in his Essay 
on the Gowrie Conspiracy :—The queen, it ap- 
pears, in a moment of affection, had presented 
Alexander Ruthven with a riband, which some 
time before had been given to her by the king, 
and which Ruthven, in his gallantry, hung round 
his neck. One fine summer day, the young 
courtier, being in the royal garden at Falkland, 
threw himself under the shade of a tree, where 
he fell fast asleep. ‘The weather being extremely 
sultry, had induced him to leave his neck and 
bosom uncovered. James, happening to pass by, 
paused for a moment to look at the sleeping 
Adonis, and perceived the fatal riband which he 
had so recently presented to hisqueen. He was 
exceedingly disconcerted, and instead of con- 
tinuing his walk, returned to the palace. His 


movement, however, was observed by a young 
lady of the court (supposed to be Lady Beatrice 
Ruthven, the sleeper’s sister,) who instantly tore 
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riband from her brother’s neck, and rush- 


° the 
r. ing with it into the queen’s presence, requested 
it her majesty to place it in a drawer, observing 
if hurriedly that the motive of her proceeding would 
g shortly be discovered. As the young lady re- 
d tired by one door, the king entered by another, 
e and desired the queen, who was in the sixth 
\- month of her pregnancy with Charles the First, 
of to produce the riband which he had lately given 
to her. Anne, without the slightest discompo- 
nu sure, drew it from the drawer in which she had 
te just deposited it, and placed it in the king’s hands. 
A James examined it for some time, observing as 


he returned it, ** Evil take me, if like be not an 
g ill mark.”’? ‘That Alexander Ruthven, and not his 
y brother Lord Gowrie, was the object of the 
y queen’s regard, is confirmed by a letter from Sir 
n Henry Nevill, dated London 15th November, 


r, 1600 :—** Out of Scotland,’’ he writes, ‘we 
y hear there is no good agreement between the 
I King of Scots and his wife, and many are of 
e opinion, that the discovery of some affection be- 
L, tween her and the Earl of Gowrie’s brother, 
, (who was killed with him,) was the truest cause 
0 and motive of all that tragedy.” Peyton, on 
the other hand, in his Divine Catastrophe of the 
y House of Stuart, while he accuses James of the 
e guilt of Gowrie’s murder, asserts that it was the 
il earl himself who was the queen’s paramour.— 
3° “After Huntley’s death,”’ he says, ‘the queen 
at found others to satisfy her unruly appetite ; as 
t, namely, the Earl of Gowrie, a lord of a comely 
r. visage, good stature, and of an attracting allure- 
d ment; who, upon King James’s suspicion of often 
society with the queen, converted to the poison 
r of hatred the friendship and love of the earl; 
ir causing Ramsay, after Earl of Holderness, with 
n others, to murder Gowrie in his own house; 
T giving it out for a state, that the earl, with others, 
is would have killed him; and to make his false- 
e hood appear odious in shape of truth, appointed 
I- the fifth of August a solemn day of thanksgiving 
e for his supposed delivery; and in this mocked 
c the God of heaven.” There is little doubt, how- 
a ever, that Peyton is wrong in his identity. 
n ' This writer is remarkably free in his allusions 
$ to the queen’s gallantry. He mentions one 
e Beely, a Dane, (who had accompanied Anne from 
> her own country,) as having been particularly 
of distinguished by her favours. This modest in- 


s dividual had the assurance to inform Peyton, “in 
\- great secrecie,”’ that he was the undoubted father 
of King Charles. Peyton’s evidence is suspi- 
h cious, whenever, as is the case in this last inci- 
$3 dent, it happens to be unsupported by the testi- 
= mony of others. He mentions as the queen’s 
y last favourites, two brothers of the name of Bu- 
)- chanan, to whom she equally distributed her 
d smiles. ‘The catastrophe of this fraternal intrigue 
e is somewhat startling. Peyton says that they 
, fell out for her love, fought a duel, and killed one 
d another. 
g If the famous Lord Herbert of Cherbury, in his 
l, interesting life of himself, had afforded fewer in- 
e stances of personal vanity, we should have im- 
y agined that the queen had entertained a feeling, 
d somewhat warmer than friendship, for that hand- 
some and gallant philosopher. Lord Herbert, 
g after mentioning that Richard, Earl of Dorset, had 
e paid him the compliment of secretly obtaining a 
8 copy of his picture, from the hands of one Lark- 
- ing, who had painted the original, thus evidently 
8 alludes to her majesty’s predilection:—* But a 
g greater person,” he says, “than I will here nomi- 
e nate, got another copy from Larking; and placing 
€ it afterwards in her cabinet, gave occasion to those 





who saw it after her death, of more discourse 
than I could have wished.”’ In another place he 
adds :—** And now in court a great person sent 
for me divers times to attend her, which summons 
though I obeyed, yet God knoweth I declined 
coming to her as much as conveniently I could 
without incurring herdispleasure.’”” Her mother 


conduct, through the medium of her brother Ulric 
Duke of Holstein. The interference, however, 
appears to have excited her anger, without in the 
least reforming her morals. 

In the latter period of her life, the queen seems 
voluntarily to have resigned the vanities of the 





Somerset House and Whitehall, for the peaceful 
seclusion of Hampton Court and Greenwich.— 


} 
| Queen Anne died at Hampton Court on the first 





of March, 1619, shortly after taking a last fare- 
well of her favourite son Prince Charles. San- 
derson says, ‘ A lingering sickness and fulness of 
humours brought her to a dropsy, and for her 
recovery, she some years before frequented the 
Bath, with continual physic.’’ Camden places 
her age at forty-five, which would make her only 
fifteen at the time of her marriage. On the fifth 
of the same month, we are informed that her en- 
trails were placed in a sexangular box or case, 
and interred by her servants in Henry the Seventh’s 
chapel at Westminster. On the ninth, her body 
was conveyed at night to Somerset House, for- 
merly the temporary resting-place for the remains 
of the great, between the chamber of death and 
their last home. 


self at a horse-race at Newmarket. 
was finally interred at Westminster on the 13th 
of May, 1619. 

Such is the importance which the vulgar at- 
tach to rank, that a remarkable constellation, 
which appeared in the heavens shortly before her 
death, was considered as prophetic of that event ; 
as if nature would trouble herself with unusual 
phenomena at the mere demise of a silly and las- 
civious woman. Rushworth says,—* ‘The com- 
mon people, who were great admirers of princes, 
were of opinion that the blazing star rather be- 
tokened the death of the queen, than that cruel 
and bloody war which shortly after happened in 
Bohemia, and other parts of Germany.” Howel 
also says, in one of his amusing letters, —‘* Queen 
Anne is lately dead of a dropsy, which is held to 
be one of the fatal events that followed the last 
fearful comet. She left a world of brave jewels 
behind ; but one Piero, an outlandish man, who 
had the keeping of them, embezzled many, and 
is run away. She left all she had to Prince 
Charles, whom she ever loved best of all her 
chitdren; nor do I hear of any legacy she left at 
all to her daughter in Germany.” 

Peyton details some loathsome particulars 


He informs us, that Dr. Upton, who had married 
his near kinswoman, and who appears to have 
attended the queen professionally in her last ill- 
ness, assured him on his death-bed, that her ma- 
jesty was enccinfe; and that her dissolution was 
caused by the remedies which she had taken, in 
order to procure destruction to her unborn infant. 


to Peyton, in his last extremity, that his own 
in consequence of his having been the depositary 


of this important secret. The queen, by other 
authorities, is stated to have died of the dropsy ; 





a disease which, from its external character, 


The doctor, moreover, expressed his conviction | ; 
| My kind Dog, 


respecting the illness which preceded her death. | 
t.. 
ple. 


Within less than three weeks | 
after her decease, we find the king enjoying him- | 
The queen | 


remonstrated with her on the impropriety of her | 


——————_—_ ————— 


might alone be supposed to have given rise to 
the scandal above alluded to, had not Peyton 
| stated his authority, and detailed the circumstances 
| with so much colour of truth. 

Such are the particulars which we have been 
enabled to collect, respecting a lady to whom our 
principal historians have attached but little im- 
portance. Rapin says nothing of her character, 


| a 2 ; 
and Hume dismisses her with remarkable brevity, 


| speaks of her in the highest terms : 


world, and to have exchanged the frivolities of | 


as a ‘“* woman eminent neither for her vices nor 
her virtues.”” Eschard, on the contrary, who 
probably adopted the panegyric of Arthur Wilson, 
«‘ She died,”’ 
he says, ‘‘to the deep concern of all good men 
and loyal subjects, leaving behind her the name 


‘of a peaceable and dutiful wife, and a virtuous 


| creat Sir Walter Raleigh. 


and pious queen.” Little doubt, however, can 
exist, that this dutiful wife and pious queen, was 
a bigoted papist and a turbulent virago. It is 
sufficient, that the same writer speaks of James 
as ‘*a very melancholy widower,” when we find 
the easy monarch publicly enjoying himself at a 
a horse-race, not many days after the breath had 
departed from the body of his queen. 

One word may fairly be said in favour of Anne 
of Denmark. She had the taste and the feeling 
to be a kind friend and sincere admirer of the 
The following letter, 
praying the Duke of Buckingham to intercede 
for Sir Walter’s life, is preserved in the British 
Museum ; and besides its internal interest, exhi- 
bits what slight influence the queen must have 
possessed over her husband : 


Anna R., 
My kind Dog,* 

If | have any power or credit with you, I 
pray you let me have a triall of it at this time, in 
dealing sincerely and earnestly with the king, 
that Sir Walter Raleigh’s life may not be called 
in question. If ye do itso that the success an- 
swer my expectation, assure yourself that I will 
take it extraordinary kindly at your hands, and 
rest one that wisheth you well, and desires you 
to continue still, as you have been a true servant 
to your master. 

‘To the Marquiss of Buckingham. 


A few of the quecn’s letters to her husband, 
from the originals in the Advocates’ Library in 
Edinburgh, have recently been published. They 
commonly commence, * My heart,”” and are 
generally brief, playful, and commonplace. 

Having said so much that is adverse to the 
queen’s character, it may be right to mention 
(which we shall do as briefly as possible) the 
words of those writers who have endeavoured to 
rescue her name from oblequy. Sir Anthony 
Weldon styles her a ‘‘ very brave queen, who 
never crossed her husband’s designs, nor inter- 
meddled with state affairs.” Harris says, that 
though she died without much lamentation from 
the king, ‘‘ she was not unbeloved by the peo- 
The praise which Arthur Wilson bestows 


on her is still higher :—** She was in her great 


‘condition a good woman, not tempted from that 


| mences her correspondence with Buckingham. 


. - | 
mortal sickness had been unfairly brought about, | 


| to him, and be always true to him, 


* With this familiar phrase Anne usually com- 
The 
following letter is curious from the still more fami- 
liar manner in which she speaks of her husband. 


I have received your letter, which is very welcome 
tome. You do very well in Ingging the sow’s ear, 
and I thank you for it, and would have you do so 
still upon condition that you continue a watchful dog 
So wishing you 


Anna R, 


all happiness, 


e 
we 
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height she stood on to embroil her spirit much! First and Anne of Denmark, was born at Stirling 
with things below her (as some busy-bodies do), | 


only giving herself content in her own house 
with such recreations as might not make time 
tedious to her. 
tions are often pried into, and made envy’s mark, 
yet nothing could be fixed upon her that left any 
great impression, but that she may have engraven 
upon her monument a character for virtue.’ 
These writers, however, because they hated and 
abused the king, appear to have thought it incum- 
bent on them to eulogise his queen. 
Wotton, who might have been expected to have 
said more, in his panegyric of King Charles, 


contents himself with calling her “a lady of a} 


great and masculine mind.”’ If these encomiums, 
however, be considered as merely applicable to 
Anne, during the period she was queen of Eng- 
land, it is not so easy to controvert them. Ina 
negative point of view, she was neither factious 
to her husband, nor did she embroil herself with 


politics ; but it was for the excellent reason that | 


she was excluded from all access to the one, and 
all interference with the other. 


public had no reason to lay their grievances to | 
of her restless passions and disap- | 


her charge : 
pointed ambition they knew nothing: to her in- 
feriors, her manners appear latterly to have been 
courteous and conciliating ; 


tainments were frequent and splendid, and, with | 


the vulgar, magnificence is the surest precursor 
of popularity. 

The queen's principal residence was at Somer- 
set House, at that period called Denmark House, 


in honour of the country which gave her birth. 
Her children were Henry, Prince of Wales ; 
Robert, Margaret, and Sophia, who died young; | 
Charles, who succeeded to the throne, and Eli- 


zabeth, married to the Elector Palatine. 
was born at Greenwich, 22d June, 1606, and 
survived her birth but three days. She was bu- 


ried near the tomb of Queen Elizabeth, in Henry | 
Mary was also born at Green- | 


the VII.’s chapel. 
wich. Fuller tells us that no one ever remem- 
bered the ceremony of baptism to have been 
eclebrated with so much pomp. 
say, with more humour than reverence, that he 
did not pray fo the Virgin Mary, but for the 
virgin Mary. ‘This princess also died in her in- 
fancy, and was buried at Westminster. 





HENRY PRINCE OF WALES. 


The darling of his contemporaries ; the Mar-| 


cellus of his age ; justly beloved and regretted as 


one of those princes who have been remarkable | 
for the precocity of their talents and their un-| 
With a taste for all that adds grace | 


timely ends. 
to society, or dignity to human nature; with 
every quality that might have been expected to 


form both a great aud a good king; uniting a| 


love of literature and science with a chivalrous 
thirst for military reputation (that graceful com- 
bination which formed the brilliant characters of 


such men as Lord Herbert of Cherbury, Sir 
Kenelm Digby, and the Admirable Crichton); 
mingling a ¢ ‘hristian temper with a Roman virtue ; 
with all the pleasant characteristics, and none of 
the irregularities of youth ; it is not to be won- 
dered that the historian lingers fondly over the 
page which records the brief but beautiful career 
of Henry Prince of Wales. 

Prince Henry, the eldest son of James the 


And, though great persons’ ac- | 


Sir Henry | 


That she was | 
tolerably popular, is not to be wondered at. The | 


besides, her enter- | 


Sophia | 


James used to | 


WALDIE’S LIBRARY. _ 


on the 19th of February, 1594. Lord Zouch 
| was deputed by Queen Elizabeth to congratulate 
the happy parents on the birth of their heir. A 
brief account of a royal christening, in the six- 
| teenth century, especially as an archbishop has 
| condeseended to detail it, may not be uninterest- 
ing. On the day appointed for the ceremony, 


’| the infant was brought from its own apartment to 


| the queen’s presence chamber, in which a state 
bed was prepared for its reception. As soon as 
the foreign ambassadors were arrived, the Coun- 
tess of Mar, with the assistance of other ladies, 
_ took the prince from his bed, and delivered him 
to the Duke of Lennox, by whom he, was for- 
| mally presented to the ambassadors. The pro- 
cession then marched to the chapel in the follow- 
ing order, and it is nota little amusing to observe 
the way in which the rude and warlike Scottish 
nobles were employed on the occasion :—first 
went Lord Hume, carrying the ducal crown of 
| Rothsay ; then Lord Livingston, bearing the 
‘‘towel or napkin,’’ Lord Seaton carrying the 
basin, and Lord Semple the “Laver.” Next 
followed the English ambassador, the Earl of 
Sussex, who, as having the place of honour 
awarded to him, bore the royal baby in his arms. 
The prince’s train was supported by Lords Sin- 
clair and Urquhart, and above him was a canopy 
sustained by four Scottish gentlemen of distinc- 
| tion. On the arrival of the procession at the door 
of the chapel, the king rose from his seat and 
received the ambassadors at the entrance of the 
| choir: the infant was then presented to the Duke 
of Lennox, who delivered him over to the nurse. 
| The ambassadors having been ceremoniously 
| conducted to the seats which had been prepared 
for them, ‘‘ every chair having a tassel board co- 
_ vered with fine velvet,”’ the service was performed 
by Cunningham, Bishop of Aberdeen. As soon 
as the ceremony was concluded, the procession 
returned in the same order to the royal apart- 
ments, and the prince was again laid upon his 
bed of state. The Lyon herald then proclaimed 
his titles as follow :—Henry Frederick, Knight 
and Baron of Renfrew, Lord of the Isles, Earl of 
Carrick, Duke of Rothsay, Prince and Steward 
| of Scotland. Gold and silver were thrown out 
_of the window among the populace, and at night 
there was a splendid banquet, at which many 
knights were created. Plays and tilting were 
not wanting, and the rejoicings lasted for some 
days. 

Henry, at his birth, had been committed to the 
charge of the Earl of Mar, in whose family was 
vested the hereditary guardianship of the king’s 
children. ‘The Countess of Mar, who had for- 
merly been the king’s nurse, was installed in the 
same capacity to his son. Whatever may have 
been James’s motives in depriving the queen of 
the care of her child, it is certain that she was far 
from submitting tamely to the loss. She not only 
attempted every legitimate means to regain pos- 
session of the prince, but endeavoured to tamper 
| with the chancellor and others of the council, in 

order to effect her object. The dispute excited 
“much ill feeling between the royal parents, and 
raised the king’s anger to the highest pitch. He 
accordingly wrote the following letter to the Earl 
of Mar, by which he established him still more 
firmly in his office of guardian. It sufficiently 
| exhibits the king’s irritation, and his total inde- 
| pendence of his wife :— 
| « My Lord of Marre, 
** Because in the surety of my son consisteth 





my surety, and I have concredited unto you the 
charge of his keeping, upon the trust I have of 
your honesty, this I command you out of my 
own mouth, being in the company of those | 
like, otherwise for any charge or necessity that 
can come from me, you shall not deliver him; 


}and in case God call me at any time, see that 


neither for the queen, nor estates their pleasure, 
you deliver him till he be eighteen years of age, 
and that he command you himself. 

‘ Striveling, 24th of July, 1595.” 


The prince’s extraordinary character was early 
displayed. As a child, he was never seen to 
weep, and appeared indifferent to pain. On ap 
occasion of his receiving a severe fall from another 
boy, we are told that he neither ‘* whined nor 
wept.” When litile more than five years of age, 
a son of the Earl of Mar, somewhat younger than 
himself, fell out with one of the royal pages and 
‘did him wrong.”’ The prince instantly. reproved 
his playfellow. ‘I love you,” he said, ‘ be- 
cause you are my lord’s son and my cousin ; but, 
if you be not better conditioned, I will love such 
an one better,”—naming the child whom the 
culprit had misused. 

His tutor was Adam Newton, a good scholar 
and a strict disciplinarian, exactly the sort of 
person James was likely to select. Probably 
Newton was not sparing in his chastisements. 
On one occasion, when the prince was about to 
strike the ball, while playing at goff, a stander-by 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Beware, sir, that you do not hit 
Mr. Newton.”” The prince desisted from the 
stroke, at the same time observing, with a smile, 
“If I had done so, I had but paid my debts.” 
Another story is related by Mr. D’Israeli, in the 
Curiosities of Literature, descriptive of the rela- 
tive position of the prince and the tutor: we 
must allow him to tell it in his own agreeable 
manner. ‘* Desirous of cherishing the generous 
spirit and playful humour of Henry, his tutor en- 
couraged a freedom of jesting with him, which 
appears to have been carried at times to a degree 
of momentary irritability on the side of the tutor, 
by the keen humour of the boy. When New- 
ton, playing at shuffleboard with the prince, 
blamed him for changing so often, and, taking up 
a piece, threw it on the board and missed _his 
aim, the prince smilingly exclaimed, ‘ Well 
thrown, Master;’ on which the tutor, a little 
vexed, said, ‘ He would not strive with a prince 
at shuffleboard.” Henry answered, ‘ Yet you 
gownsmen should be best at such exercises which 
are not meet for men who are more stirring.’ 
The tutor, a little irritated, said, ‘I am meet for 
whipping of boys.’ ‘ You vaunt, then,’ retorted 
the prince, ‘that which a ploughman or cart- 
driver can do better than you.’ ‘ I can do more,’ 
said the tutor, ‘ for 1 can govern foolish children.’ 
On which the prince, who, in his respect for his 
tutor, did not care to carry the jest further, rose 
from table, and in a low voice to those near him, 
said, ‘ He had needs be a wise man who could 
do that.’ ”” 

In order to stimulate him in his studies, the 
king one day hinted, that if he did not take more 
pains, his younger brother Charles would out- 
strip him in learning. Newton some time after- 
wards reminding the prince of his father’s remark, 
Henry asked him if he really thought his brother 
would prove the superior scholar. The tutor 
answering, that he had considerable fears on the 
subject,—‘* Well, then,” said the prince, with 
ready wit, “I will make Charles archbishop of 
Canterbury.” 
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On the 2d of July, 1603, when only nine years 
old, he was invested, at a solemn feast of St. 
George, at Windsor, with the Order of the Garter. 
His companions in this honour were the Duke of 
Lennox, and the Earls of Southampton, Mar, and 
Pembroke. Even at this early age, his ** quick, 
witty answers, princely carriage, and reverend 
obeisance at the altar,”’ are said to have been the 
admiration of the bystanders. 

On the 4th of June, 1610, he was created 
Prince of Wales, the king having previously 
knighted him, without which honour, it seems, 
he was ineapable of sitting at dinner with the 
sovereign. 

His military taste was early displayed. When 
asked what musical instrument he most delighted 
in, his answer was, “‘ a trumpet.”” The French 
ambassador coming one day to take leave of him, 
inquired if he could deliver any message from him 
to the king his master? ‘Tell him,” said the 
young prince, “ the manner in which you see me 
employed :’’—he was amusing himself with prac- 
tising with the pike. 

As early as the year 1606, Henry the Fourth 
of France appears to have had an insight into, 
and to have regarded with anxiety, the extraordi- 
nary character of his young namesake. The 
French ambassador, Antoine le Fevre de la Bo- 
derie, had directions to treat him with particular 
respect—a remarkable compliment to a boy of 
twelve years old. The ambassador writes in a 
letter to France, ‘‘ He is a prince who promises 
very much, and whose friendship cannot but be 
one day of advantage.”” Henry had sent the 
Dauphin a present of some dogs; the ambassa- 
dor recommends in return, that the latter should 
send over “a suit of armour well gilt and ena- 
melled, together with pistols and a sword of the 
same kind ;”’ and, he says, ‘‘ if he add to these a 
couple of horses, one of which goes well, and the 
other a barb, it will be a singular favour done to 
the prince.” 

Henry, young as he was, seems to have enter- 
tained a project of retrieving the national credit, 
by the recovery of Calais from the French. When 
in 1607, the Prince de Joinville returned to France, 
Henry sent over an engineer in his train, who 
had secret orders to examine all the fortifications 
of that town, and especially those of Rix-bane. 
He lost no opportunity of cultivating the acquain- 
tance of the most celebrated officers in Europe, 
and especially those of Upper and Lower Ger- 
many. It was also his custom to walk consider- 
able distances on foot, in order that he might 
enure himself to long and harassing marches. 

In naval affairs he took almost an equal in- 
terest: it appears, indeed, to have been princi- 
pally at his instigation, that, in the year 1612, 
two ships, the Resolution and Discovery, were 
sent out, with a view to the discovery of a north- 
west passage to China: the expedition, however, 
was not the first of its kind. ‘This taste of the 
prince enables us to relate an instance of his strong 
sense of justice and powers of appreciating talent. 

His love of the sea had made him acquainted 
with the famous Phineas Pett, so celebrated for 
his genius in naval architecture. Pett was at one 
time on the point of being crushed by the envy 
and rival interests of other competitors in his line. 
There persons so far attained their object as to 
bring Pett to an examination, at which the king 
presided in person, when charges were preferred 
against him of professional incompetency, and of 
having made use of inferior materials in the con- 
struction of his ships. During this investigation, 
of which Pett has himself given an account, 





(which will be found in the Archeologia,) he was 
compelled to remain the whole time on his knees, 
and, in this dispiriting posture, to combat the fri- 
volous charges which were brought against him. 
‘‘T was, at length,”’ he says, ‘“ almost dishearten- 
ed and out of breath, but the prince’s highness, 
standing near me, from time to time encouraged 
me as far as he might without offence to his father, 
labouring to have me eased by standing up, but 
the king would not permit it.””, When the king, 
at length decided iu Pett’s favour, Henry cried 
out enthusiastically, ‘* Where are those perjured 
fellows that dare abuse the king’s majesty with 
their false accusations? Do not they worthily 
deserve hanging!’’ James, alluding to the nature 
of one of the charges, wittily observed, ‘ that the 
cross-grain appeared to be in the men and not 
in the timber.’’ Pett shortly after this was em- 
ployed to build a ship of war, which was called 
‘‘the Prince,” after Henry. ‘The prince, toshow 
his regard for Pett, and his respect for his talents. 
carried his fascinating sister, afterwards the 
queen of Bohemia, to visit the ingenious shipwright 
at his humble residence; an honour which ap- 
pears completely to have gained the hearts of the 
worthy Pett and his wife. 

His amusements were generally of a martial 
character, but his great delight was in tennis. 
The pursuits of the English Marcellus are thus 
described by Mons. de Boderie, in a letter to 
France, dated 3lst October, 1606. ‘He is a 
particular lover of horses, and what belongs to 
them, but is not fond of hunting; and when he 
goes to it, it is rather for the pleasure of galloping 
than that which the dogs give him. He plays 
willingly enough at tennis, and at another Scot’s 
diversion very like mall; but this always with 
persons older than himself, as if he despised those 
of his own age He studies two hours a day, 
and employs the rest of his time in tossing the 
pike, or leaping, or shooting with the bow, or 
throwing the bar, or vaulting, or some other ex- 
ercise of that kind, and he is never idle. He 
shows himself likewise very good-natured to his 
dependants, and supports their interests against 
any persons whatever, and pushes what he under- 
takes for them or others with such a zeal as gives 
success to it. For, besides his exerting his 
whole strength to compass what he desires, he 
is already feared by those who have the manage- 
ment of affairs, and especially the Earl of Salis- 
bury, who appears to be greatly apprehensive of 
the prince’s ascendant; as the prince on the other 
hand, shows little esteem for his lordship.’”-— 
Henry excelled in dancing, but seldom practised 
it unless strongly pressed. 

His tact was remarkable even when very young. 
A certain patriotic Welshman, asserting in the 
king’s presence that he could produce 40,000 
men in the principality, who were ready to sac- 
rifice their lives for the prince, against any king 
in Christendom, James with some jealousy in- 
quired, ‘*'T'o do what?’ Henry instantly avert- 
ed the alarm by answering playfully, ‘* To cut 
off the heads of 40,000 leeks.”’ ‘The instances 
of his wit are not few. A musician having de- 
lighted the company with some music which he 
had composed at the moment, was requested to 
play it over again. ‘I could not,”’ said the per- 
former, ‘‘ for the kingdom ef Spain ; for this were 
harder than for a preacher to repeat word by 
word a sermon that he had not learned by rote.” 
A clergyman standing by, expressed his opinion 
that this need notbe impossible. ‘* Perhaps not,”’ 
replied Henry, “for a bishopric.’ When a 
mere child, he happened to be entertained in a 


| fore any other lady living. 


nobleman’s house in the country, in which parsi- 
mony and bad fare were the order of the day.— 
His attendants were loud in their complaints, of 
which the prince took no notice at the time. The 
lady of the mansion, however, happening the 
next morning to pay him a visit of respect, dis- 
covered him amusing himself with a volume con- 
taining prints, to one of which he was paying par- 
ticular attention. It was descriptive of a com- 
pany seated at a banquet: ‘* Madam,” said the 
young prince, ‘‘I invite you to a feast.’’ To 
what feast?”’ she inquired. ‘To this feast,”’ re- 
plied Henry. ‘*What,”’ said the lady, ‘* would 
your highness only invite me to a painted feast?”’ 
‘No better, madam,” said the prince, looking 
significantly into her face, ‘is to be found in this 
house.”’ 

He had the greatest esteem for Sir Walter Ra- 
| leigh; and once observed, alluding to the latter’s 
long imprisonment in the tower, that ‘no king 
but his father would keep such a bird in such a 
cage.’ He had a fine taste for the arts, and made 
a magnificent collection of books, medals, statues, 
coins, &c.; Evelyn says his cabinet was superior 
to any at home, and to the generality abroad: it 
was lost to the royal family in the civil wars. He 
knew how to distinguish genius, and courted the 
society of the learned. Archbishop Williams, 
shortly after taking orders, happened to preach 
before the court at Royston. ‘* He acquitted 
himself so well,’’ says Ambrose Philips, ‘ that 
his majesty was pleased to speak much in his 
commendation ; and the prince, not content to let 
him go off with hungry praise, looking upon him 
as an honour to Wales, assured him that he would 
not be unmindful of his great merits. But he 
dying untimely, the father bestowed that prefer- 
ment on him which the son intended.”’ 

He held his court at St. James’s Palace, which 
was set apart for his residence. Here he fre- 
quently entertained the young and the brilliant of 
both sexes, and kept about his person a number 
of young gentlemen whose spirit and tastes assi- 
milated with his own. A great proof of his 
popularity is the manner in which his court was 
attended. Possessing but little or no political in- 
fluence, and having but few opportunities of re- 
warding his friends, his court was nevertheless 
far more frequented than that of the king himself. 
So jealous was James of this circumstance, that 
he once made use of the remarkable words, 
‘* Will he bury me alive?” ‘Though pleasure 
was not excluded, his establishment was govern- 
ed with discretion, modesty, and sobriety, and 
with an especial reverence for religious duties. It 
may here be observed that, in 1810, his house- 
hold amounted to four hundred and twenty-:ix 
persons, of whom two hundred and ninety-se" en 
were in the receipt of regular salaries. 

We are informed by his faithful follower, Sir 
| Charles Cornwallis, that though the most beauti- 
| ful women of the court and city were invited to 
| his entertainments, yet that he could never dis- 
| cover the slightest inclination on the prince’s part 
| to any particular beauty. He admits, however, 
| the existence of reports that the prince’s heart had 
not been always unsusceptible. ‘There seems 
reason indeed to believe that Henry was the un- 
successful rival of Somerset, for the affections of 
the lovely and profligate Lady Essex. It is stated 
in the Aulicus Coquinariz as a ** notorious truth,” 
that he made love to the Countess of Essex, “* be- 
* Arthur Wilson tells 
us that, thinking to please the prince, one of the 
courtiers presented him with Lady Essex’s glove, 
which he had accidentally picked up. The prince 
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instantly rejected it, observing disdainfully that 
he **seorned it, it had been stretched by 

Certainly the young bore 
any thing but good will. 


since 
inother.’’ 
Somerset 


prince 


Qn one oc- 


easion he 


to strike, him with his racket. Essex, however, 
had been the playfellow of Henry, which might, 
in some degree account for the prince’s enmity 
towards a man who had so deeply injured his 
friend by debauching his wife. Still there is a 
doubt hanging over the prince’s purity in this 
affair: Sir Symonds D’ Ewes states, that the Earl 
of Northampton, Lady Essex’s uncle, incited her 


affections, and that he was 
the first upon whom she bestowed her favours. 
‘There was an intention to marry Prince Henry 
to the Infanta Major, or 
King of Spain. Sir Charles (afterwards Lord) 
, was sent to Madrid to negotiate on 
met with so little encourage- 


to win the prince’s 


Cornwallis 
but he 
project fell to the ground. 


the subj Cts 
ment that the 


ccount of the treaty, related in a letter to Lord 
Dighy, is preserved in the Harleian collection. | 
The match : appears to have heen far from agree- 
able to the prince who had the greatest repug- | 


nance to alls ing hinieelf with a papist. 
The prince *s affection, indeed for the 
of England, was only equaled by his aversion to 
the Church of Rome ; a fact the more remarkable, 
since his mother had early sought to tamper with 
and used every means to 


Bishop 


his religious principles, 
reconcile him to the Romish persuasion. 
Burnet says, he was so zealous a protestant, that, 
after the f iilure of the Spanis sh match, when 
James was desirous of marrying him to a popish | 
or a daughter 
praying 
of him, 
rht be married to the youngest princess 
should then hav 
reque also that what- 
ever liberties might be allowed her in the exercise 
they should be conducted in the most 
manner possible. ‘The original of this 
bishop by Sir William 


r the archduchess, 
letter to the king, 
was intended thus to dispose ¢ 


princess, eith 


of Savoy.) he wrote a 
him. if qt 
that he m 
of the 


of h rcon 


wo, for he e more hopes 


ersion: he stea 
of her faith, 
pr vat 


letter was shown to the 


Cook, and was dated less than a month previous 
to the death of the prince. His affection for pro- 
testantism was regarded as of such importance, 


that the Puritans looked upon him as their future 
saviour, an l even discovered his prototype in the 
Apocaly pse; a ec whence they 
irgued that he was to become the avenger of 
protestantism, and the destroyer of the Romish 
chureh. According to Harrington, the following 
indifferent distich was extremely popular at the 


ymistruction, trom 


time— 


Eighth pulled down the abbeys and cells, 
Ninth shall pull down bis shops and | 


Henry the 
But Henry the 
bells. 


So —. : feeling of 
al nd so attached to the stirring interests of life, is 
He was strict in his 
accustomed to 


indeed re vers ible. 


dance at divine worship, and was 


retire three times a day to his private devotions. 
Sir Charles Cornwallis says, that had the | 
prince lives |, it was his intention to select one of 


the most learned and experienced of his chaplains, 
whose advice he proposed to follow in all matters | 
ol conscience. 

He had the gre horror of an oath. Os- | 
borne says he never swore himse if, nor retained 
those about him who did. At each of his resi- 
dences, St. Richmond, and Nonsuch, a 


atest 


James’s, 


box was kept, in which were deposited the fines 
collected from those members of his household 





is said to have either struck, or offered | 


eldest daughter of the 


His MS. | 


Church | 


father, the spoiled victim of Elizabeth. 


| enemies. 


religion in one so young, | 


atten- | 
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lw hoe were he ard to swear ; the proceeds of which 
| were distributed among the poor. Coke informs 
}us, that his father used to relate several stories 
|respecting the young prince. He was once out 
hunting, when the stag, harassed by the chase, 
happened to cross a road while a butcher and his 
| dog were passing. ‘The dog killed the stag, but 
the carcass was too heavy for the butcher to carry 
| off, as he wished to do. The huntsmen coming 
| up endeavoured to incense the prince against the 
Henry, however, merely observed that it 
| was not the butcher’s fault but the dog’s. “If 
}your father had been here,” they said, ‘ he 
| would have sworn so, that no man could have 
}endured it.” “Away,” retorted Henry, “ all 
| the pleasure in the world is not worth an oath.” 
He hated flattery and dissimulation, vanity and 
| ostentation, and regarded with contempt the ephe- 
| meral sycophants of his father’s court. He was 
| extremely temperate and abstemious, except in 
the “article of fruit,’’ in which, according to 
Birch he liked to indulge. His temper is stated 
by his biographers, to have been almost always 
mild and even. It appears, however, to have been 
more than once ruffled in the excitement of his 
| favourite game of tennis. 

An instance of the prince falling out with So- 
merset at this pastime has already been alluded 
to: Codrington, in his life of Robert Earl of Es- 
sex, the prince’s early companion, mentions 
another occasion of his warmth of temper, under 
similar circumstances. Henry and the young 
earl were amusing themselves in the tennis-court, 
| when a dispute took place on some point in the 
game: Essex persisting on his rights, the prince 
at last grew so angry as to call the earl the son 
of a traitor, alluding to the catastrophe of his 
Essex, 
growing furious in his turn, struck the prince 
on the head with his racket so severely as to 
draw blood. The king sent for the earl; but, 
on being acquainted with the real circumstances of 
the affair, dismissed him unpunished. James 
told the prince, that the boy who had just struck 
him would noi hereafter be remiss in striking his 
Essex afterwards grew to be the fa- 
mous parliamentary general. 

The prince’s rapid progress in his studies, his 
military genius, and extreme popularity with all 
ranks of people, excited a painful feeling of jea- 
lousy in the mind of his father. So deep indeed 
was the prejudice, that it appears to have de- 
stroyed all natural affection for his offspring 
Burnet says, the prince was rather feared than 
loved by his father. Once, on the downs at 
Newmarket, when James and his son had bidden 
one another farewell, in order to retire to their 
respec tive homes, it was remarkable that all the 
| principal persons followed the prince, leaving the 
| king almost entirely to be escorted by servants. 
Archee, the court-fool, with an ill-timed joke, 
pointed out the circumstance to his master; at 
which the king is said to have been so much af- 
‘fected as to shed tears. Archee, however, for 
| his officiousness, was, for some time afterwards, 
tossed in a blanket wherever he could be met 
with: by which party the punishment was in- 
| flicted does not appear, but in all probability by 
| the prince’s. ‘The king, observes Osborne, was 
| much annoy red to find that all the worth which 
| he had imagined to belong to himself, was wholly 
| lost in the hopes which the people entertained of 

| his son. 

| The prince’s person is minutely described by 
Sir Charles Cornwallis : “*‘ He was of a comely, 
tall, middle stature, about five feet and eight 


man. 














inches high, of a strong, straight, well-made boily, 
with somewhat broad shoulders, and a small 
waist, of an amiable, majestic countenance, his 
hair of an auburn colour, long faced, and broad 
forehead, a piercing grave eye, a most gracious 
smile, with a terrible frown.’’ His face was 
supposed to bear a resemblance to that of Henry 
the Fifth. Ben Jonson took advantage of the 
flattering compliment which this circumstance 
enabled him to pay to the prince, on the occasion 
of a pageant presented before the king on his 
progress through London in 1603. The pro- 
phet Merlin, after recounting the heroic deeds of 
his kingly ancestors, thus alludes to the prince’s 
resemblance to the hero of Agincourt. 





Yet rests the other thunderbolt of war, 
Harry the Fifth, to whom in face you are 
So like, as Fate would have you so in worth. 


Prince Henry’s career was destined to be as 
brief as it was brilliant. He died on the 6th of 
November, 1612, after a long illness, which he 
bore with exemplary piety and resignation. He 
had frequently expressed his indifference about 
death, and regarded length of days as an unen- 
viable boon: “ It was to small purpose,”’ he said, 
‘‘for a brave gallant man, when the prime of 
his days were over, to live till he were full of 
diseases.”” In the Aulicus Coquinarie, there is 
an interesting account of the progress of his last 
illness ;—‘* In the nineteenth year of his age, 
appeared the first symptoms of change, from a 
full round face and pleasant disposition, to be 
paler and sharper, more sad and retired ; often 
complaining of a giddy heaviness in his forehead, 
which was somewhat eased by bleeding at the 
nose ; and that suddenly stopping, was the first 
of his distemper, and brought him to extraordi- 
nary qualms, which his physicians recovered 
with strong waters. 

‘¢ About this time, several ambassadors extra- 
ordinary being despatched home, he retired to 
his house at Richmond, pleasantly seated by the 
Thames river, which invited him to learn to 
swim in the evenings after a full supper, the first 
immediate pernicious cause of stopping that gen- 
tle flux of blood, which thereby putrefying, might 
engender that fatal fever that accompanied him to 
his grave. His active body used violent exer- 
cises ; for at this time being to meet the king at 
Bever in Nottinghamshire, he rode it in two 
days, near a hundred miles, in the extremity of 
heat in summer; for he set out early, and came 
to Sir Oliver Cromwell’s, near Huntingdon, by 
ten o’clock before noon, near sixty miles, and the 
next day betimes to Bever, forty miles. 

‘There, and at other places, in all that pro- 
gress, he accustomed himself to feasting, hunting, 
and other sports of balloon and tennis, with too 
much violence. 

‘** And now returned to Richmond in the fail 
of the leaf, he complained afresh of his pain in 
the head, with increase of a meagre complexion, 
inelining to feverish; and then for the rareness 
thereof called the new disease; which increasing, 
the 10th of October he took his chamber, and 
took counsel with his physician, Dr. Hammond, 
an honest and worthy learned man. ‘Then re- 
moves to London to St. James’s, contrary to all 
advice ; and (with a spirit above indisposition) 
gives leave to his physician to go to his own 
home. 

‘And so allows himself too much liberty in 
accompanying the Palsgrave, and Count Henry 
of Nassau (who was come hither upon fame to 
see him), in a great match at tennis in his shirt, 
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that winter season, his looks then presaging 
sickness. And on Sunday, the 25th of October, 
he heard a sermon, the text in Job, ‘ Man that is 
born of a woman, is of short continuance, and is 
full of trouble.’ After that he presently went to 
Whitehall, and heard another sermon before the 
king, and after dinner, being ill, craves leave to 
retire to his own court, where instantly he fell 
into sudden sickness, faintings, and after that a 
shaking, with great heat and headache, that left 
him not whilst he had life.” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury and Dr. Mel- 
born, Dean of Rochester, constantly attended at 
his bedside, and prayed with him during his ill- 
ness. Cornwallis says, that ‘he bore his sick- 
ness with patience, and as often recognition of 
his faith, his hopes, and his appeals to God’s 
mercy, as his infirmity, which afflicted him alto- 
gether in his head, would possibly permit.’’ He 
died at St. James’s at the age of eighteen years, 
eight months, and seventeen days. His body, 
having been embalmed, was interred in West- 
minster Abbey. 

His death had been foretold by Bruce, an emi- 
nent astrologer of the period, who, however, at 
the instigation of the Earl of Salisbury, was ban- 
ished for his discrimination. Before quitting 
England, the astrologer sent to Salisbury, assur- 
ing him that his words would prove but too true, 
though the earl himself would not live to see it. 
His prediction turned out correct. The prince 
died in November, six months after Salisbury’s 
dissolution. ‘To falsify this story, it has been 
argued that Bruce retired voluntarily abroad ; and 
also, (supposing the prediction to have been really 
made), that it required no great prophetical pow- 
ers to calculate that the earl’s shattered frame 
would in all probability yield to the prince’s 
youth, and apparently vigorous constitution. 

The untimely deaths of promising young 
princes are frequently attributed to unfair means, 
and Prince Henry’s among the number, is said 
to have been occasioned by poison. Certainly 
the suspicion was more than whispered at the 
time. One of his chaplains actually preached a 
sermon at St. James’s (which was afterwards 
printed), wherein he alluded so openly and feel- 
ingly to the manner in which the prince was cut 
off, as to melt his congregation into tears, and to 
procure his own dismissal from court. Arthur 
Wilson says, there were strange rumours at the 
time, some attributing the prince’s decease to 
poisoned grapes, and others to a pair of gloves 
which hud been similarly tampered with. When 
Henry was dying, Sir Walter Raleigh sent him 
a cordial from the Tower, which he said would 
infallibly cure him unless his malady was the 
effect of poison. The prince took the cordial, 
but not recovering, the queen is said to have laid 
so much stress on Sir Walter’s proviso, as to 
have believed to the last that her son had met 
with foul play. It has been suspected that John 
Holles, Earl of Clare, comptroller of the prince’s 
household, was the depositary of some important 
secret, relative to the death of his young master. 
His sudden emancipation from a prison to a 
peerage appears to have given rise to this notion, 
besides the undue importance which was attached 
to some lines writien in the earl’s pocket-book, 
beginning— 





Acton once Diana naked spied 
All unawares, yet by his dogs he died. 


Supposing, however, that the argument in fa- 
vour of Henry’s being pcisoned is at all tenable, 


of Henry’s succession to the throne: besides 


rivalship for the affections of Lady Essex. 
net says: ‘ Colonel Titus assured me that he had 
from King Charles the First’s own mouth, that 
he was well assured Prince Henry was poisoned 
by the Earl of Somerset’s means.” 
Justice Coke hinted openly in court, that Over- 
bury was made away with to prevent a discovery 
of Somerset’s share in the prince’s death; an 
imprudence which lost Coke the king’s favour, 
and eventually his place.* Wilson and other 
writers also allude to the dark suspicions which 
were entertained of Somerset’s guilt. 

There has existed another horrible surmise, 
that the son’s life was cut short by the jealousy 
of the father. Hume says,—‘ the bold and 
criminal malignity of men’s tongues and pens 
spared not even the king on the oceasion.”’ Ar- 
thur Wilson openly hints his suspicious, though, 


| 


them as a subject for his fears, and not for his 
pen. Rapin very properly remarks, in noticing 
this unnatural aspersion, that the proofs should 
be “as clear as the sun,” before they are ac- 
cepted as evidence. 

With reference to the general question as to 
the manner of the prince’s death, it is right to 
add, that the physicians who attended him during 
his illness, and who examined his body after his 
decease, gave it as their unanimous opinion that 
he was not poisoned; and Sir Charles Cornwal- 
lis expresses his opinion that the rumours to a 
contrary effect were without foundation. Bishop 
Goodman, in his Memoirs, has an interesting 
passage on the subject: —** That Prince Henry,” 
he says, ‘died not without vehement suspicion 
of poison, this I can say in my own knowledge. 
The king’s custom was to make an end of his 
hunting at his house in Havering, in Essex, 
either at the beginning or in the middle of Sep- 
tember. Prince Henry did then accompany him. 
{ was beneficed in the next parish, at Stapleford 
Abbots. Many of our brethren, the neighbour 
ministers, came to hear the sermon before the 
king, and some of us did say, looking upon 
Prince Henry, and finding that his countenance 
was not so cheerful as it was wont to be, but had 
heavy darkish looks, with a kind of mixture of 
melancholy and choler,—some of us did then say, 
that certainly he had some great distemper in his 
body, which we thought might proceed from 
eating of raw fruit, peaches, musk-melons, &c. 
A while after we heard that he was sick, his 
physicians about him, none of his servants for- 
bidden to come to him; he spake to them when 


suspicion himself of poison ; he blamed no man; 
he made a comfortable end, and when he was 


stomach some remnants of grapes which were 


* Kennett, vol. ii. p. 689, note. Lord Dartmouth, 
in a note on the anecdote of Bishop Burnet above 
quoted, makes the following remark. “If he was 
poisoned by the Earl of Somerset, it was not upon 
the account of religion, but for making love to the 
Countess of Essex; and that was what the lord chief 
justice meant, when he said at Somerset’s trial, 
‘ God knows what went with the good Prince Henry, 
but I have heard something.’ ”—Burnet, vol. i. p. 





the individual on whom we should naturally be 
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Carr, Earl of Somerset, afterwards a convicted 
murderer in the case of Overbury, a man openly 
held in contempt and dislike by the prince, and 
whose utter ruin was sure to follow, in the event 


inclined to fix the guilt is undoubtedly Robert | 


these circumstances there existed the well-known 
Bur- 


Lord Chief 


with affected and ingenious delicacy, he talks of 


he knew he was past hopes of life; he had no | 


opened, as I heard, there were found in his | 


not digested. The chirurgeons and physicians 
found no sign or likelihood of poison.”” The 
physicians, in support of their opinion, drew up 
on paper the result of their post-mortem exami- 
nation, in which they minutely described the 
appearance of the prince’s body. It has, how- 
ever, justly been remarked, that though this 
medical detail gives no reason to believe that 
poison was administered, yet that it affords no 
| direct proof to the contrary. 

| What probably threw so painful a suspicion 
upon the king, was the command he gave, that 
| the Christmas festivities should proceed as usual : 
| moreover, he issued an indecent order that no 
mourning should be worn for his deceased son. 
|It has been attempted to disprove this fact, by 
asserting that, at the marriage of the Princess 
Elizabeth, which shortly followed, both the king 
and his daughter were dressed in black. We do 
not know what may have been the king’s cos- 
tume on the occasion, but Sir James Finett, a 
nice observer, and master of the ceremonies to 
the court, distinctly says, that the princess was 
‘*apparelled in white,”’ and, moreover, alludes to 
the splendid jewels that were worn by the king 
himself. A similar order had been issued by 
James at the demise of Queen Elizabeth. Sully, 
the French ambassador to England, informs us 
that, after having been at the expense of provid- 
ing mourning habits for his suite, he was eom- 
pelled to change their apparel, in order that he 
might not mortally offend James,—and yet his 
mission was principally that of condolence. 

We may conclude the memoirs of this extra- 
ordinary young prince with the character drawn 
of him by his treasurer, and affectionate follower, 
Sir Charles Cornwallis : 
loving, and affable; his favour, like the sun, in- 
differently seeming to shine upon all; naturally 
shame-faced and modest, most patient, which he 
showed both in life and death. Quick he was to 
conceive any thing; not rash, but mature in de- 
liberation, and constant having resolved. ‘True 
of his promise, most secret even from his youth, 
so that he might have been trusted in any thing 





*‘‘ He was eourteous, 


* Dr. Lingard, in his estimate of Prince Henry’s 
character, is certainly unfair, and, I believe, incor- 
‘rect. ‘The young prince, faithful to the lessons 
which he had formerly received from the mother, 
openly ridiculed the foibles of his father, and boasted 
of the conduct which he would pursue, when he 
should succeed to the throne. In the dreams of his 
fancy he was already another Henry V., and th 
conqueror of his hereditary kingdom of France. To 
those who were discontented with the father, the 
abilities and virtues of the son became the theme of 
the most hyperbolical praise; the zealots looked on 
him as the destined reformer of the English church ; 
some could even point out the passage in the Apoca- 
lypse which reserved for him the glorious task of 
expelling Antichrist from the papal chair. With 
the several matches prepared for him by his father, 
| it were idle to detain the reader; his marriage, as 
| well as his temporal and spiritual conquests, was 
| anticipated by an untimely death, which some wri- 





| ters have attributed to poison, some to debauchery, 
| and others, with greater probability, to his own tur- 
| bulence and obstinacy. In the purssit of amuse- 

ment he disregarded al] advice. He was accustomed 

to bathe for a long time together after supper ; to ex- 

pose himself to the most stormy weather, and to take 
| violent exercise during the greatest heats of sum- 
mer,’’ &c. The vein of sareasm which runs through 
| this passage, and the impression it was intended to 
| leave, are too apparent to require any commnet. In 
| the present instance, however, the idolised champion 
| of protestantism couid scarcely expect to be a fa- 
| vyourite, 
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that did not 
disposition, not too easy to be known, or pried 
into: of a fearless, noble, heroic, and undaunted 
courage, thinking nothing impossible that ever 
was done by any. He was ardent in his love to 
religion. He made conscience of an oath, and 
was never heard to take God’s name in vain. He 
hated popery, though he was not unkind to the 
persons of papists. He lived and died mightily, 
striving to do somewhat of every thing, and to 


excel in the most excellent. He greatly delighted 


in all rare inventions and arts, and in all kinds of 


engines belonging to the wars, both by sea and 
land. In the bravery and number of great horses ; 
in shooting and levelling of great pieces of ord- 
nanee: in the ordering and marshalling of arms; 
in building and gardening, and in all sorts of rare 
music, chiefly the trumpet and drum ; in limning 
and painting, carving, and in all sorts of excel- 
lent and rare pictures which he had brought unto 
him from all countries.” 

A contemporary versifier thus celebrates the 
loss of Prince Henry. 


Lo, where he shineth yonder 
A fixed star in Heaven, 
Whose motion here came under 
None of the Planets seven. 
If that the Moon should tender 
The Sun her love, and marry, 
They both could not engender 
So sweet a star as Harry. 


It has been argued, from the prince’s martial 
tastes and ardour for military fame, that to what- 
ever height he might have raised the glory of his 
country, it was unlikely he would have added to 


its happiness. Surely, however, there was an 
inmate rectitude of purpose, by which in after 
years, the irregularities of the head would have 
been made subservient to the qualities of the 
heart. 





ELIZABETH QUEEN OF BOHEMIA. 


‘he queen of Bohemia appears to have merit- 
ed all the encomium, the admiration, and the ro- 
mantic interest, with which her contemporaries 
regarded her. 
gifted in a greater degree with all that is consi- 
dered most lovely in the female character. Lively 
in her manners, affectionate in her disposition, 
and beautiful in her person; throwing a charm 


and a refinement over the social intercourse of 


life ; she yet possessed, with all these qualities, 
a strength of mind which never became mascu- 
line; talents which were never obtrusive, and a 
warmth of heart which remained mith her to the 
end. Forced from the lap of luxury and the 
splendours of a court, to become a wanderer, and 
almost a beggar, on the earth, though bowed 
down by the blasts of misfortune, she bent meekly 
and submissively to the storm. In prosperity 
modest and unassuming ; in adversity surmount- 
ing difficulties and dignifying poverty, her cha- 
acter was regarded with enthusiasm in her own 
time, and has won for her the admiration of pos- 
terity. 

Elizabeth, the only surviving daughter of 
James the First and his queen, was born at the 


palace of Falkland, in Scotland, on the 19th of 


August, 1596. ‘Till her seventh year she had 
been successively under the eare of Lord Livings- 
ton and the Countess of Kildare. In 1603 she 
was trasferred to the charge of John the first 
Lord Harrington, and his lady, two of the most 


Few women, indeed, have been | 
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force a discovery, being of a close | amiable and respectable characters at the court of 


James. With the incidents of her childhood we 
are little acquainted ; there seems, however, to 
have existed the strongest attachment between 
her and her amiable brother Prince Henry ; and, 
indeed, their tastes and characters were not very 
dissimilar. When removed from his society to 
be placed under Lord Harrington’s roof, the little 
princess sent to her brother the following brief 
but eloquent epistle :— 


My dear and worthy Brother, 


your health; from whom, though I am now far 
away, none shall ever be nearer in affection than 
your most loving sister, ELIzaBETH. 


There is extant another charming letter, ad- 
dressed by the young princess to her brother, 
which it is impossible not to insert. 


Worthy Prince and my dearest Brother, 

I received your most welcome letter and kind 
token by Mr. Hopkins, highly esteeming them 
as delightful memorials of your brotherly love. 
In which, assuredly (whatever else may fail), I 
will ever endeavour to equal you, esteeming that 
time happiest when I enjoyed your company, and 
desiring nothing more than the fruition of it again ; 
that as nature hath made us nearest in our love 
together, so accident might not separate us from 
living together. Neither do I account it the least 
part of my present comfort, that though I am de- 
prived of your happy presence, yet I can make 
these lines deliver this true message, that I will 
ever be during my life your most kind and loving 
sister, ELIZABETH. 

‘To my most dear brother the prinee. 


Among the original letters to King James from 
| his family, preserved in the advocate’s Library in 
| Edinburgh, are several in French, Italian, and 
English, from the princess to her father. James 
seems to have taken a considerable pleasure in 
| receiving these juvenile compositions from his 
| children ; and it was probably owing to her 
knowledge of this taste that we find several let- 


j 





| had become Queen of Bohemia, preserved in this 
| collection, and affectionately addressed to their 
royal grandsire. One childish epistle from her 
son, Frederick Henry, is amusing enough to re- 
cord: 
Ss‘, 

I kiss your hand. I would fain see yo" Ma‘. 
I can say nominativus jhic, hee, hoe, and all five 
declensions, and a part of pronomen, and a part 
of verbum. I have two horses alive, that can go 
up my stairs, a black horse and a chesnut. I 
pray God to bless your Mate. 

Yo" Mate: obedient Grandchild, 
To the king. Freperick Henry. 


On the 16th of October, 1612, arrived in Eng- 
land, for the purpose of seeking the princess in 


I most kindly salute you, desiring to hear of 


|says, ‘she used contemptuously to style the 
princess—* Goodwife Palsgrave.’-—‘ I would ra. 
| ther,’ retorted the princess, ‘ be the palsgrave’s 
Sp than the greatest papist queen in Christen- 
om.’ ”’ 
| Frederick was affianced to his future bride, on 
| the 27th of December, 1612, in the banqueting- 
| house at Whitehall, and in the presence of the 
king, seated in state, and of the assembled court. 
| The palsgrave was first led in, attended by Prince 
| Charles and several of the nobility, and clad in a 
black velvet cloak adorned with gold lace. 'Then 
| followed the princess, in a black velvet gown, 
| ** semé of crosslets, or quaterfoiles, silver ; and 
|a small white feather in her head, attenced with 
ladies.” Shortly after entered the king, who 
| being seated under the canopy of state, the pals- 
grave and the princess stepped forward, and stood 
together on a rich Turkey carpet which had been 
| prepared for the purpose. Sir Thomas Lake 
| then read formally in French, from the book of 
common prayer,—‘,I, Frederick, take thee 
Elizabeth to my wedded wife,”’ &e.; which was 
repeated verbatim by the palsgrave. ‘The same 
| form having been gone through by the princess, 
|the Archbishop of Canterbury pronounced the 
, benediction :—** The God of Abraham, the God 
| of Isaac, the God of Jacob, bless these espousals, 
| and thy servants,” &c. It is a remarkable cir- 
| cumstance that this marriage was asked by the 
| publication of the bans in the chapel royal. 
| The palsgrave, at this period, appears to have 
| distinguished himself by a liberality for which he 
| was afterwards far from being celebrated. Mr. 
| Chamberlain writes to Sir Ralph Winwood, 9th 
| January, 1612 :—* The prince palatine, (for so 
| he is now styled, and since this contract is usually 
prayed for in the church among the king’s child- 
/ren) was very royal in his presents this new- 
| year’s-tide, giving to the Lord and Lady Harring- 
| ton in golden and gilt plate to the value of 2000/. ; 
o their servants 400/.; to all the women about 
| the Lady Elizabeth, 100/. apiece, and a medalia 
| with his picture ; to her waiters as much, and to 
her chief gentleman usher a chain of 150/.; to 





500/.; to the prince a rapier and pair of spurs set 
with diamonds ; to the king a bottle of one entire 
agate, containing two quarts, esteemed a very 
rare and rich jewel; to the queen a very fair cup 
of agate and a jewel; and lastly, to his mistress, 
a rich chain of diamonds, two very rich pendant 
diamonds for her ears ; and above all, two pearls, 
for bigness, fashion, and beauty, esteemed the 
fairest that are to be found in Christendom ; inso- 
/much that the jewels bestowed only on her are 
| valued by men of skill above 35,000/. He was 
| purposed to show the like bountry to the king 
| and queen’s servants and officers, but the king 
directly forbade it. ‘The queen is noted to have 
| given no great grace nor favour to this match ; 
| and there is doubt will do less hereafter, for that 
upon these things Schomberg that is chief about 
him) is said to have given out that his master is 





| 
| 
| 
} 


y : ; | Mrs. Dudley a chain of pearls and diamonds of 
| ters from the princess’s own children, after she | 


marriage, Frederick the Fifth, Count Palatine of | a better man than the King of Denmark ; and that 
the Rhine, Duke of Bavaria and Silesia, and | he is to take place of him in the empire, at least- 
Elector, Cup-bearer, and High Steward of the | wise of a greater king than he, the king of Bo- 
empire; a man of a handsome, though melan- | hemia. ‘The marriage is set down for Shrove- 
choly countenance, and weak, good-natured, and | Sunday, against which time, it is said, the lords 
penurious in his character; as unworthy of such | and ladies about the court have appointed a mask 
a wife as James was of such a daughter. upon their own charge : but I hear there is order 
Queen Anne, probably on account of the pala- | given for 15007. to provide one upon the king’s 
tine’s being a protestant, was extremely averse to | cost, and 1000/. for fireworks.” 
the match, and endeavoured, by ridiculing him | The marriage ceremony was finally performed 
and his pretensions, to laugh her daughter out of | in the banqueting-house at Whitehall on the 14th 








the partiality which she had conceived. Coke |of February, 1718, and appears to have been 
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really magnificent.* The heart of the good Sir 
John Finnet, the master of the ceremonies, evi- 
dently warms, as he describes minutely the gor- 
geous dresses, and the ‘‘ draughts of ippocras out 
of a great golden bowl.”’ ‘The bravery,” he 
adds, ‘‘and riches of that day were incomparable ; 
gold and silver laid upon lords’ ladies’ and gentle- 
women’s backs, was the poorest burthen : pearls 
and costly embroideries being the commonest 
wear. ‘The king’s and queen’s and prince’s 
jewels only, were valued that day by his majesty 
himself at nine hundred thousand pounds ster- 
ling.’’t 

The appearance of the bride has been minutely 
and fondly described by more than one writer of 
the period. She was arrayed in white, the em- 
blem of innocence ; her long hair, as the ornament 
of virginity, falling in full length down her back. 
On her head was a crown of pure gold, ornament- 
ed with pearls and diamonds ; and supporting her 
train were twelve young ladies, also clothed in 
white, and so adorned with jewels, that we are 
told her passage looked like a milky way. During 
her progress to the chapel royal, she was sup- 
ported by two single men, her brother, Prince 
Charles, on the right, and the Earl of Northamp- 
ton on the left. On her return, she was escorted 
by two married noblemen, the Duke of Lennox 
and the Earl of Nottingham. The marriage cere- 
mony was performed by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. 

They took leave of the king and queen at 
Rochester, in the middle of April, and attended 
by several of the nobility of both sexes, arrived 
at Flushing on the 27th of that month, from 
whence they passed in considerable magnificence 
to Heidelberg. The elector seems to have part- 
ed, not in the best humour with his father-in-law. 
At the instigation of his uncle, the Duke de Bouil- 
lon, he had solieited the enlargement of Lord 





* It is said in a letter of the time,—**The Lady 
Wotton was reported to have a gown that cost fifty 
pound the yard the embroidéring ; and the Lord Mon- 
tague bestowed fifteen hundred pound in apparel upon 
his daughters.”"—Winwood’s Memorials, vol. iii. p. 
434. 

t Finetti Philoxenis, p. 11. The marriage of his 
daughter must have cost the king nearly a hundred 
thousand pounds. 

The following are given by Rapin as the items :— 
For the palsgrave’s diet at his standing 


house, £6000 
For his diet at his instalment of the garter, 4000 
For diet at his marriage, 2000 


For lodging for his servants, 830 
To the wardrobe for apparel for the Prin- 


cess Elizabeth, 6252 
For furnishing her chamber, 3023 
Apparel and necessaries for her to my lord 

arrington’s, 1829 
Jewels and apparels for her servants, 3914 
For divers merchants for silk, &c. 995 
‘The lords’ mask at her marriage, 400 
For the naval work of fireworks on the 

Thames at her marriage, 4800 
More fireworks on the Thames at her mar- 

riage, 2880 
To Sir Edward Cecil as Treasurer, for her 

journey from hence to Heidelbergh, and wad 


for her purse, 

For settling her jointure. and charges to 
some of the gentry to go thither, and to 
take the assurance; 800 





The charges of her journey, 8000 
For her transport to Flushing, 5555 

Paid over to the palsgrave’s agent for her 
portion, 40,000 
Total, £93,278 


I—41. 3 


quest. 


ceding for any of his prisoners. The palsgrave 
complained to the Archbishop of Canterbury, that, 
instead of treating him as his son-in-law, the king 
“used him rather like a youngling, or childish 
youth, not to be regarded.” 

James, it seems, was anxious that his son-in- 
law should receive an academical entertainment 
from the University of Cambridge, and accord- 
ingly we find them surfeiting him for a consider- 


spect. 
However unimportant in other respects, as a 
further illustration of the amiable character of 


the following letter, It was addressed by her, on 
the eve of her quitting England, to the Lord 
Mayor and Wardens of the Merchant Tailors’ 
Company, and shows how warmly she could in- 
terest herself in favour of an old retainer :— 


My Lord, 

I have not been forward to wring you with re- 
quests. As this is the first, so is it likely to be 
the last, especially in this kind. 

That which I am to move you and your com- 
pany for is this; | am given to understand that 
the cook belonging to your hall, being an old man, 
is not so well able as he hath been to do you ser- 
vice, but, by reason of his impotency, driven to 
commit the same to another: in regard whereof, 
for that I have known the bearer hereof, John 
Warde, to be sufficient for the operation of such 
a place, having had experience of his honesty and 
discreet consideration, doing me service in the 
house where I have lived since my coming into 
England, I am willing to commend him unto you 
for the cook of your hall, to be accepted when 
that old man shall leave his place by death or 
otherwise resign it. I presume my letter shall 
carry that respect with your lordship that to en- 
large it with more inducements shall be needless. 
If | may hear before I leave this place, that John 
Warde doth rest assured of your favours in this 
behalf, it shall settle an affection in me to con- 
tinue your friend, ELIZABETH. 


The manner in which the palsgrave eventually 


title of king ;—the circumstances under which his 
electoral title was transferred to the dukedom of 
Bavaria, and he himself became an expatriated 
wanderer, and a pensioner upon England, are 


tition. 


qualities of Elizabeth’s character. When Count 
Thurm gallantly offered to prolong the defence 
of the citadel of Prague till she had reached a 
place of safety ; «‘ Never,’ was her reply, * shall 


my sake: sooner would I die where I am, than 
be remembered by a curse,’’ Nothing could ex- 
ceed the unrepining dignity with which she bore 
her misfortunes, and few have been more afflict- 
ed. Kirkton, in his history of the Church of 
Scotland, speaks of her existence as the ‘ most 
unhappy ef any woman in the world.”” She had 
been driven from her husband’s kingdom, and 
from the splendours and comforts to which she 
had been born, into exile and positive want. Neal 





dwells on her “starving condition,’ and she is 


too minutely detailed in history to require repe- | 


These were the circumstances, however, which | 
exhibited in a stronger light the more brilliant | 


there be more devastation than is necessary for | 





able period with pedantry, yet not without re- 


Elizabeth, it may not be uninteresting to insert | 





Grey from the tower. The king, apparently far { even spoken of as “reduced to the utmost beg- 
from pleased, declined complying with this re-| gary,” and as “ wandering frequently in disguise 
He told him that when he came to Ger- | as a mere vagrant.” 
many, the elector might depend on his not inter- | father, who was also her benefactor, and her eldest 


In one year she lost her 


json, Frederick; the latter by a miserable end. 
| He was crossing Herlem-Mere with his father, 
in the common passage boat, (the penurious pals- 
grave having selected that conveyance in order to 
save a small sum,) when the vessel, which was 
overladen with goods, unfortunately overset. ‘The 
palsgrave saved himself by swimming, but the 
y 2ung prince, clinging to the mast, became en- 
tangled in the rigging, and the next morning was 
found half drowned, half frozen to death. With 
| the vulgar-minded, to be poor is to be contempti- 
ble. At Antwerp, in the true spirit of vulgarity, 
the most illustrious woman of her time was de- 
picted as an Irish beggar, a child hanging behind 
her back, and the king, her father, carrying her 
cradle. 

Still, however, there were those who were 
able to appreciate merit and feel for misfortune. 
In the low countries she was so beloved as to be 
styled ** the Queen of Hearts.’”? In England she 
was not forgotten. ‘There was the strongest feel- 
ing in favour of this unfortunate princess, and an 
ardent anxiety that James would take an active 
and decided part to procure the restitution of the 
palatinate. ‘The forlorn situation of a princess 
of England was considered as a national dis- 
grace ; and mingling their anxiety for the pro- 
testant interests with their ardour in her cause, 
the people of England would have poured forth 
to a war with the empire as they would have 
gathered to a crusade. The following extract 
from a letter of the period will afford some idea 
of the enthusiasm which was excited by her 
character and distress :—*‘ The lieutenant of the 
Middle ‘Temple played a game this Christmas 
time, whereat his majesty was highly displeased. 
He made choice of the civilest and best-fashioned 
gentlemen of the house to sup with him: and 
being at supper, took a cup of wine in one hand, 
and held his sword drawn in the other, and so 
began a health to the distressed Lady Elizabeth, 
and having drunk, kissed the sword, and laying 
his hand upon it, took an oath to live and die in 
her service ; then delivered the cup and sword to 


| the next, and so the health and ceremony went 
‘ round. 


plunged his subjects in war, and risked his patri- } 
monial dominions, for the sake of the mere empty | 


One of Elizabeth’s most ardent admirers was 
the famous Sir Henry Wotton. The following 


| exquisite verses are the more remarkable, as be- 


ing written by a man whose fame rested so little 
on his poetical talent: they are addressed—* To 
his mistress, the Queen of Bohemia.”’ 


You meaner beauties of the night, 
That poorly satisfy our eyes, 

More by your number than your light; 
You common-people of the skies, 
What are you when the sun shall rise! 


You curious chanters of the wood, 
That warble forth Dame Nature’s lays, 
Thinking your voices understood 
By your weak accents ; what’s your praise 
When Philomel her voice shall raise ? 


You violets that first appear, 
By your pure purple mantles known, 
Like the proud virgins of the year, 
As if the spring were all your own, 
What are you when the rose is blown? 


So, when my mistress shall be seen, 
In formand beauty of her mind, 
By virtue first, then choice, a queen ; 
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Tell me if she were not design’d 

The eclipse and glory of her kind.* 
Elizabeth was herself a poetess, and is known 
to have been the author of a copy of verses, 
which will be found both in the Nuge Antique 
and I’ark’s Noble Authors. ‘The sentiments are 
thuse of an amiable and a graceful mind, and 
though the versification is indifferent, the whole 
is at least equal as a composition to any of the 


poetical effusions of her pedantic father. The | 


three concluding stanzas have the most merit, and 
may be taken as a specimen of her muse. 


O! my soul, of heavenly birth, 
Do thou scorn this basest earth : 
Place not here thy joy and mirth, 
Where of bliss is greatest dearth. 


From below thy mind remove, 
And affect the things above; 

Set thy heart and fix thy love 
Where the truest joys shall prove. 


To me grace, O Father! send, 
On thee wholly to depend, 

That all may to thy glory tend; 
So let me live, so let me end. 


The Elector Palatine died of a fever, while in | 
From this | 


exile at Mentz, November 29, 1632. 
period Elizabeth resided principally at the Hague, 
where she was eventually joined by the royal 
family of England, when the civil commotions 
had banished them from their country. Her ad- 
viser and supporter during her widowhood was 
William, the first Earl of Craven, who carefully 
watched over her affairs, and regarded her with 
an affection which almost amounted to enthusi- 
asm. ‘The world believed that they were mar- 
ried, and the suspicion appears to have been not 
unfounded. At all events, she could not have 
united herself to a kinder, a braver, or a better 
man. 

Shortly after the Restoration she accepted an 
invitation from her nephew, Charles the Second, 
and returned to her native country on the 17th 
of May, 1661. She first took up her residence in 
Lord Craven's house in Drury Lane, an interest- | 
ing mansion only recently demolished,t whence | 





* Relique Wottoniane, p. 379. There are other | 
versions of this beautiful trifle, but the discrepancies 
are not material. It may be remarked, however, that 
Dr. Wright, in the Parnassus Biceps, inserts two 
additional! stanzas, as the first and concluding one, 
of which the merit is indifferent and the authenticity 
doubtful. The disputed stanzas are as follows :— 


she removed on the 8th of February, 1662, to 
Leicester House, where she died only five days 
afterwards, February 13, 1662, in the sixty-sixth 
year of her age. Osborne, no great respecter of 
princes, has given her character in the brightest 
colours. He tells us that ** her misfortunes were 
as singular evidences of the instability of fortune, 
as in prosperity she had herself afforded of civili- 
ty and goodness.” He informs us also that her 
conduct was so blameless throughout, that even 
the papists were ata loss where to search for 
blame. ‘That character must be indeed exem- 
plary, on which political, and even religious, 
rancour is unable to fix reproach. 

Elizabeth delighted in the society of learned 
men, among whom we are pleased to find Sir 
Henry Wotton her friend, and Francis Quarles 
her cup-bearer. Indeed, the gallant Provost of 
Eaton is all enthusiasm when he speaks of her. 
He styles her, with no less poetry than justice, 
a ‘princess resplendent in the darkness of for- 
tune.” 

The following letter to Lord Finch, which is 
for the first time printed, will afford some notion 
of Elizabeth’s playful humour :— 


My Lord, 

I assure you your letter was very welcome to 
me, being glad to find you are still heart-whole, 
and that you are in better health, if your cough 
is gone. As for your appetite, 1 confess your 
outlandish meats are not so good as beef and 
mutton. I pray you remember how ill pickled 
herring did use you here, and brought you one 
of your one hundred and fifty fevers. As for 
the Countess, I can tell you heavy news of her, 
for she is turned Quaker, and preaches every day 
inatub. Your nephew George can tell you of 
her quaking ; but her tub-preaching is come since 
he went. I believe at last she will become an 
Adamite. I did not hear you were dead ; where- 
fore I hope your promise not to die till you let 
me know it; but you must also stay till I give 








Ye glorious trifles of the East, 
Whose estimation fancies raise, 
Pearls, rubies, sapphires, and the rest 
Of precious gems; what is your praise 
When as the diamond shows his rays? 


The rose, the violet, and the whole spring 
May to her breath for sweetness run, 

The diamond’s darkened in the ring, 
When she appears the moon’s undone, 
As at the brightness of the sun. 


See Walton’s Lives: London, 1825, p. 472, note. 


t It had formerly been called Drury House, hav- 
ing been the residence of the ancient family of the 
Druries, and was famous as the spot where the adhe- 
rents of the ill-fated Essex plotted against Queen 
Elizabeth. The house Was rebuilt by Lord Craven. 
Pennant tells us that in searching after it, he disco- 
vered a sign, the head of the Queen of Bohemia, “his 
admired mistress,” which proved its identity. In 
Pennant’s time it was aninn. The same writer re- 
marks on the following curious coincidence : * It is 
singular that this lane, of later times so notorious 











you leave to die, which will not be till we meet 
a shooting somewhere, but where that is God 
knows best. I can tell little other news here; 
my chief exercise being to jaunt betwixt this and 
Schievling, where my niece has been all this win- 
ter. I am now in mourning for my brother-in- 
law the Duke of Simmeren’s deathh My Lady 
Stanhope and her husband are going, six weeks 
hence, into France to the waters of Bourbon, 
which is all I will say now, only that I am ever 
Your most affectionate friend, 
Hague, March 4. ELizasetu. 


I pray you remember me to your lady and to 
my Lord of Winchelsea. 
To the Lord Finch. 


Elizabeth bequeathed her pictures, her books, 
and her papers to Lord Craven, who had ever 
been faithful and ever kind. That she was mar- 
ried to that nobleman, though it has been gene- 
rally credited, has never been actually proved. 
He was thirteen years her junior; notwithstand- 
ing which disparity the feeling which actuated 
his attentions appears to have been something 
deeper than friendship. After her decease he is 


for intrigue, should receive its title froma family 
name, which, in the Janguage of Chaucer, had an 
amorous signification,— 


Of bataille and of chevalrie, 
Of ladies’ love and Druerie, 
Anon I wol you tell.” 


said to have resided principally at Combe Abbey, 
from its having been the scene of his beloved 
mistress’s childhood. 

It would be improper to dismiss our notice of 
the Queen of Bohemia, without a brief account 
of her presumed husband, and faithful servant, 
Lord Craven. He was the son of Sir William 
Craven, Knight, Merchant Tailor, who served 
the office of Lord Mayor of London in 1611. 
Early in life he had achieved a reputation in arms 
under Gustavus Adolphus, and Henry prince of 
Orange, which probably led, 12th of March, 
1626, to his being created Baron Craven. Dur- 
ing the civil wars, having fought bravely and 
suffered severely in the royal cause, at the Res- 
toration, he was raised by Charles II. 15th of 
March, 1663, to be Viscount and Earl Craven. 
In 1670, he succeeded the great Duke of Albe- 
marle as Colonel of the Coldstream Guards: he 
was also a member of the Privy Council to Charles 
II. and his brother James. To the last, his life 
was as useful to his fellow-creatures, as his cha- 
racter was brave, generous, and open. He vol- 
untarily remained in London during the time of 
the great plague, and built a lazaretto for the 
sick, behind what is now called Golden Square, 
but which then consisted of open fields. Pen- 
nant says, ‘‘he braved the fury of the pestilence 
with the same coolness that he fought the battles 
of his boloved mistress, Elizabeth, or mounted 
the tremendous breach at Creutznach:”’ and Dr. 
Gumble, his contemporary, informs us, that he 
‘‘ freely chose to venture his life upon a thousand 
occasions in this afflicted time, in the midst of 
the infected ; provided nurses and physicians for 
them that were sick, and out of his own purse 
expended vast sums of money, to supply the ne- 
cessities of such as were ready to perish: an 
honour beyond all his gallantries and brave ex- 
ploits in Germany and elsewhere.” 

In the same spirit of philanthropy, whenever 
a fire broke out in London or its vicinity, so 
eager was he in his exertions, and so immediately 
was he ever on the spot, that it was said that, 
‘shis horse smelt a fire as soon as it happened.” 
It is remarkable, considering the earl’s well- 
known exertions on such occasions, that, in 1718, 
his splendid mansion at Hampstead-Marshall, 
should have been destroyed by fire. 

Whether at home or abroad, no one was more 
generally loved or universally respected. Hand- 
some and gallant in his youth, he was through 
life, agreeable, benevolent, and kind-hearted. If 
Elizabeth really accepted him as her husband, 
what more ean be said, than that she showed her 
judgment and her taste. In Ais attachment there 
was something almost amounting to romance. A 
soldier in early life, he was in his heart a soldier 
to the last. When, at the accession of James II. 
it was proposed to take away his regiment from 
the old courtier, “‘ They might as well,”’ he said, 
‘‘take away my life, for I have nothing else to 
divert myself with.”” Notwithstanding his mili- 
tary tastes, the researches of the Royal Society, 
and the decoration of his own garden, continued, 
to extreme old age, to be the sources of pleasure 
and improvement. 

A character so amiable may bear to have a sin- 
gle weakness recorded. It is related of him, at 
the court of Charles the Second, that he had a 
failing of whispering in the ears of the principal 
politicians at court, as if to leave an impression 
among the bystanders that he was the depositary 
of some state secret. It was on this account that 
Lord Keeper Guilford used to style him “ Ear- 
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Pennant’s London, p. 145. 


wig.”’ Charles IT. was once much amused with 
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seeing the Earl of Dorset, whose high breeding 
made him a patient listener, undergoing the in- 
fliction of Lord Craven’s whispering. When 
they parted, the king inquired of Dorset what he 
had been listening to. ‘My Lord Craven,” 
said the earl, ‘did me the honour to whisper, 
but I did not think it good manners to listen.” 
Lord Craven died 9th of April, 1697, at the age 
of eighty-eight. 





LADY ARABELLA STUART. 


Though nearly allied to the throne of England 
and an object of jealousy to its possessors, it is 
remarkable how little is really known of the cha- 
racter of this unfortunate lady. By one writer, 
she is said to have been as little remarkable for 
beauty as for the qualities of her mind. By others, 
her beauty and her genius have been highly ex- 
tolled. Evelyn places her in his catalogue of 
learned women, and Philips among his modern 
poetesses. Lodge in particular speaks of *« her 
good sense, refined education, elegance of man- 
ners, and kindness of disposition.”” Let us, how- 
ever, draw our own inferences from these con- 
tradictory statements, and we shall, perhaps, ar- 
rive at the truth. Certain it is, that though she 
beeame the object on which ambition centered its 
views, she was too sensible to be caught in the 
golden net which was spread for her. ‘That she 
was artless and feminine in her disposition ;— 
that if she did not excel, she at least was not de- 
ficient in mental and personal accomplishments ; 
—that her life was unhappy, and her end miser- 
able; these are nearly all the particulars that can 
now be told of a character to which so much im- 
portance was once attached. 

Lady Arabella was first cousin to James the 
First, being the daughter of Charles Stuart, fifth 
earl of Lennox, who was brother to Henry Lord 
Darnley, the king’s father, by Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sir William Cavendish, of Hardwick. James 
derived his claims to the throne of England, from 
being the great-grandson of Margaret, daughter of 
Henry the Seventh. Lady Arabella was her 
great-granddaughter, by the queen’s second mar- 
riage with Archibald Douglas, earl of Angus, 
whose daughter, lady Margaret Douglas, was mar- 
ried to Matthew earl of Lennox, grandfather to 
the subject of the present memoir. Lady Ara- 
bella was born about the year 1577, and was edu- 
cated in London under the care of her grand- 
mother, Margaret countess of Lennox, who was 
first cousin to Queen Elizabeth. 

Lady Arabella was too closely allied to the 
throne for her own happiness. ‘Through life she 
was little more than a prisoner at large, whose 
every movement was watched and suspected. 
She was undoubtedly a person of considerable 
importance in the political intrigues of the period. 
The papists, encouraged by the unsettled state of 
the English succession, were anxious to unite her 
to a foreign prince of their own persuasion. The 
pope had thoughts of marrying her to a prince of 
the house of Farnese, with a view, if possible, of 
afterwards raising her to the throne of England. 
The duke of Savoy was also mentioned as a suit- 
able consort. The famous plot for which Broke 
and others suffered on the scaffold, and Raleigh, 
Grey, and Cobham, were sentenced to imprison- 
ment, had for its object the elevation of Arabella 
to the throne, and her marriage with an English 
nobleman. 

The jealousy of Queen Elizabeth prevented 


portunities of entering into the marriage state. 
James had been desirous of uniting her to her 
cousin the Duke of Lennox, but being opposed by 
Elizabeth, the project fell to the ground. The 
lady herself appears to have been extremely 
anxious to enter into the matrimonial state, and 
twice suffered imprisonment in the attempt. Pre- 
viously to her clandestine match with Seymour, 
she had been on the eve of marriage with a son 
of the Earl of Northumberland ; but the attempt 
becoming known to Elizabeth, she experienced 
a different kind of confinement to that which a 
married lady might have anticipated. 

One of Elizabeth’s methods of keeping James 
in proper subserviency, was by opposing the 
claims of Arabella Stuart to those of the Scottish 
monarch. When the latter was about twelve 
years of age, the queen pointed her out to the 
wife of the French ambassador :—** Do you see 
that little girl ?’’ she said: ‘* simple as she looks, 
she may one day sit in this chair of state and oc- 
cupy my place.”” Elizabeth neglected her young 
relation, if she did not actually ill-treat her. 
When the queen died, Lady Arabella’s near re- 


the funeral. She declined the honour, observing 
that, as ‘‘ her access to the queen had not been 
permitted in her life-time, she would not after her 
death be brought upon the stage for a public spec- 
tacle. Her affinity to the blood-royal rendered 
her no less an object of jealousy with James. 


lationship caused her to be specially invited to | 


lady Arabella was first discovered in 1609, on 
which they were summoned before the privy 
council and severely reprimanded. The lady’s 
character having suffered by the disclosure, in 
order to retrieve it, they were privately married ; 
this event having been allowed to transpire, Sey- 
mour was sent to the tower, and the lady Arabella 
confined in the house of Sir Thomas Parry at 
Lambeth, from whence she was afterwards re- 
moved to Highgate, under the charge of Sir James 
Croft. On Seymour’s entering the tower, Mel- 
vin, who was a prisoner there on account of his 
religious prejudices, sent him the following dis- 
tich. The trifle is not without its merit, but the 
play on the latin words renders its translation im- 
practicable :— 


Communis tecum mihi causa est carceris: Ara- 
bella tibi causa est,—Araque sacra mihi. 


During their imprisonment the lovers found 
means to communicate ; but their correspondence 
being discovered, it was determined to send the 
lady to Durham, a measure which would pro- 
bably have effectually prevented any subsequent 
intercourse. Nothing now remained, therefore, 
| but the hope of escape, to effect whieh every 
thing had been duly concerted, and on a certain 
day, a vessel appointed to be in readiness in the 
| Thames. Seymour, leaving his servant in his 
| bed to prevent suspicion, disguised himself in a 
| black wig and a pair of black whiskers, and fol- 





He seems to have been in dread lest she should | lowing a cart that had been directed to bring fire- 
throw herself on the protection of Spain—a step | wood to his apartments, walked unquestioned out 
which the existing state of politics might have | of the western entrance to the tower. A _ boat 
rendered of unpleasant importance. It appears, | was in waiting for him at the tower wharf, in 
however, by the letters of the time, that as long | which he rowed to the part of the river where he 
as the political horizon was tolerably clear, and | expected to meet his bride; but finding that she 
while there was no suspicion of her entering into | had sailed without him, he hired another vessel 
the marriage state, she was not unkindly treated | for forty pounds to convey him to Calais, where 


at the court of James. 


important addition to her income. 
The lady Arabella’s last and accepted lover was | 
Sir William Seymour, afterwards earl and mar- 
quess of Hertford. The progress and catastro- 
phe of their affection is not without a tincture of | 
romance. We must remember that her lover | 
was afterwards that same Hertford so distinguish- 
ed for his gallantry and loyalty during the civil 
wars,—the same Hertford, who, when his royal 
master was condemned to the scaffold, with Lind- | 
sey, Southampton, and the duke of Richmond, 
accused himself, in his capacity of privy council- 
lor, of being alone guilty of what was laid to the 
king’s charge, and requested, with those noble- 
men that he might die in the place of his sovereign. 
After the bloody catastrophe was over, he was 
one of those who accompanied the dead body of | 
Charles, when it was borne in silence and almost | 
in secrecy, to its last home. He had been the | 
governor of Charles the Second, was a knight of | 
the garter, and chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge. At the restoration, Charles II. re- 
warded his services by restoring to him the duke- 
dom of Somerset, which had been forfeited by 
the attainder of his great-grandfather, the magnifi- 
cent protector. The manner in which Charles 
conferred the boon does honour to his heart. He 
spoke gratefully of Hertford’s services in open 
parliament: ‘If,’ he said, ‘I have done an ex- 
traordinary act, it was done for an extraordinary 
person ; one who has deserved so much both from 
my father and myself.” 

The love of such a man gives dignity to ro- 








her relative from embracing several eligible op- 





mance. ‘The intercourse between Seymour and 


her debts, presented her with a service of plate of | 
the value of two hundred pounds, and made an | 


| 
| 


| tended with horses. 


At one time the king paid | he eventually arrived in safety. 


In the mean time, the lady Arabella, having 
disguised herself in male attire, “ drawing over 
her petticoats a pair of large French-fashioned 
hose, putting on a man’s doublet, a peruke which 
covered her hair, a hat, black cloak, russet boots 
with red tops, and a rapier by her side,’’ managed 
to elude the vigilance of her keepers, and under 
the charge of a Mr. Markham, set out from High- 
gate on her perilous expedition. They walked 
some distance to a little inn, where a person at- 
She was, even at this early 
period, so overcome with fatigue and anxiety, 
that the ostler observed, as he held her stirrup, 
that the young gentleman would scarcely hold 
out till he arrived in London. Her spirits, how- 
ever, revived with her increased prospects of 
escape. At Blackwall she found two female at- 
tendants with all the necessary conveniences of 
female apparel; and, having entered with them 
into a boat, proceeded to the part of the river 
where she expected to be joined by her husband. 
At Tilbury Fort the boatmen became so fatigued, 
as to be obliged to go on shore to refresh them- 
selves, leaving the unfortunate fugitive in the 
greatest trepidation from the fear of being betrayed. 
About a mile beyond Lee they discovered and 
embarked on board the vessel which was waiting 
forthem. Arabella herself was extremely anxious 
to run all risks, and to remain till the fate of her 
husband had been ascertained: but being over- 
come by the fears and importunities of her atten- 
dants, she eventually allowed the vessel to set sail 
without him. 

The flight of Arabella was the first which was 
discovered, and orders were immediately sent to 
the tower to guard Seymour with increased 
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vigilance. On entering his lodging, however, the 
truth soon became apparent. ‘I'he king was much 





| 





may be taken as an evidence of it, that he called 
one of his daughters by his second marriage with 


disturbed by the event, and issued a proclamation | Frances, daughter of Robert Devereux, Earl of 


for their arrest. 


in the Downs, was ordered to put to sea directly ; | 


first proceeding to the Dover roads, and then 
scouring the coast towards Dunkirk. Unfortu- 


nately, the pursuit was successful; and though | 
the pinnace which conveyed lady Arabella fired | 
thirteen shots before she would strike, she was | 
eventually brought-to and the fugitive reconduct- | 


ed to London. She expressed herself less afflict- 


| 


ed at her own fate, than overjoyed at the escape | 


of her husband. 

Her examination and committal to the tower 
shortly followed. Here she wore out a miser- 
able existence, and is even said to have ended he: 
days in madness; an assertion, however, not suf- 
ficiently borne out by facts. 
that her latest letters, though they “ do not prove 


Walpole observes, | 


that she had parts, betray no appearance of mad-| 


ness.”’ 
‘¢ the most sorrowful creature living.’”’ Another 
supposition also existed, thather death was caused 
by poison; a conjecture as 
unfounded. Her body was examined after death, 
in the presence of several eminent physicians, 


who gave it as their unanimous opinion that she | 


died of a chronic distemper ; her end having been 
hastened, partly by her own neglect, and partly 
by her aversion to medicine. 
27th of September, 1615, more than four years 
after her unfortunate attempt to escape. 

It is difficult to credit that a man of Seymour’s 
character should have been captivated by a 
woman, who possessed no accomplishments either 
of person or mind. Besides, Lady Arabella was 
a great favourite with her relation, the highly 
gifted Prince Henry, who, as Birch tells us, 
** took all occasions of obliging her.’’ This fact 
alone might lead us to a favourable opinion of her 
intellectual powers. It is not impossible also but 
that she had some claim to personal advantages ; 
at least, if we may argue from a copy of verses 
sent to her by William Fowler, secretary, and 
This 


master of the requests to James’s queen. 


concludes with the following lines :— 


O graces rare! which time from shame shall save, 
Wherein thou breath’st (as in the sea doth fish, 
In salt not saltish,) exempt from the grave 
Of sad remorse, the lot of worldling’s wish. 
O ornament both of thyself and sex, 
And mirror bright, where virtues doth refiex!”’ 


Lady Arabella was buried in Westminster 


Abbey, in the same vault with Mary Queen of 


Scots and Henry Prince of Wales, but without 
any memorial of her resting-place. Camden 
says her funeral was conducted in the night, 
without pomp. An epitaph was written for her 
by Richard Corbet, Bishop of Norwich. The 
production is far from remarkable for poetical 
talent, and the third and last lines are obseure: 


How do I thank thee, Death, and bless thy power, 
That I have pass’d the guard, and ’scaped the Tower! 
And now my pardon is my epitaph, 

And a small coffin my poor carcass hath; 

For at thy charge, both soul and body were 
Enlarged at last, secured from hope and fear; 

That amongst saints, this amongst kings is laid, 
And what my birth did claim, my death has paid. 


Ballard informs us that her coffin was at one 
time so shattered and broken, that her skull and 
body might be seen. Seymour appears to have 
regarded his wife’s memory with affection. It 


In one of them she subscribes herself | 


malicious as it was | 


| 


| Steward of the Household. 


She died on the } 


A fast-sailing vessel, which lay | Essex, by the name of Arabella Seymour. 





LODOWICK STUART, 
DUKE OF RICHMOND. 


A nobleman whose name is never mentioned 
without eulogy. James the First regarded him 
with personal affection, and seems fully to have 
appreciated in him those talents and that strong 
sense, of which, however, the monarch unfortu- 
nately neglected to avail himself. Had he in- 
vested him with half the power which he lavished 
on Somerset and Buckingham, it would have been 
far better for his own interests and the happiness 
of his realm. 

The duke was related not very distantly to the 
sovereign. He was the younger son of Esme 
Stuart, Duke of Lennox, and great nephew to 
Matthew Earl of Lennox, the king’s grandfather. 
James created him Duke of Richmond, and a 
Knight of the garter, and appointed him Lord 
He was three times 
married: first, to Sophia, daughter of William 
Earl of Ruthven; secondly, into the family of 
Campbell; and lastly, to Frances, daughter of 
Viscount Howard, of Bindon. In 1604, he was 


| sent ambassador into France, where he appears 





to have been well received by the French court. 

His death, which was singular and sudden, 
took place on the 12th of February, 1625. The 
duke was to have attended his majesty in state 
at the opening of a new parliament. The king 
missing him in his place, and making some 
inquiries as to the reason of his absence, a 
messenger was instantly despatched to the 
duke’s residence, requiring his attendance. ‘The 
duchess, who fancied that she had left him 
asleep, was induced to open the curtains of his 
bed, and was horror-struck to discover her hus- 
band a corpse. ‘The king appears to have been 
much affected at the circumstance, and paid an 


production, which is most ingeniously absurd, | unusual compliment to the duke’s memory, by 


| proroguing the parliament for a week. 


The 
duchess is said to have communicated to her 
intimate friends a private and remarkable reason, 
for believing the duke was in perfect health but a 
few hours previously to his death. 





FRANCES HOWARD, 
DUCHESS OF RICHMOND. 


Beauty, folly, vanity, and eccentricity, appear 
to have constituted the character of this remark- 
able woman. It is singular that she was the 
granddaughter of two dukes, each of whom lost 
his life on the scaffold. Her father was Thomas, 
Viscount Howard, of Bindon, second son of Tho- 
mas Duke of Norfolk, the lover of Mary Queen 
of Scots. Her mother was the eldest daughter 
of Edward Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, who 
fell a victim to the malice of Wolsey and his 
own ambition. The lady herself was the third 
wife of the respectable Duke Lodowick, whose 
brief memoir has just been introduced. 

The first husband of Frances Howard was one 
Prannell, the son of a wealthy vintner of Lon- 
don. Under what circumstances the loveliest 
and proudest women of her time, and the grand- 
daughter of the two greatest subjects in England, 





became the wife of a citizen, it has been found 
impossible to explain. Prannell, however, died 
in December, 1599, leaving her a young, child- 
less, and beautiful widow. Sir George Rodney, 
a gentleman of the west of England, became 
shortly afterwards her professed and ardent ad- 
mirer. She at first gave him encouragement, but 
the Earl of Hertford paying her his addresses, 
influenced perhaps by ambition, she jilted the 
unfortunate knight and married the earl. Rod- 
ney, unable to endure the pangs of love and 
jealousy, hastened to Amesbury, in Wiltshire, 
whither Hertford had carried his beautiful bride, 
Shutting himself up in a private room in the inn, 
according to Arthur Wilson, he wrote with his 
own blood some affecting verses descriptive of 
his misery and bereavement, after which he 
threw himself on his sword and died on the 
spot. The verses said to have been composed 
hy Rodney on this occasion, are preserved in the 
British Museum, and may possibly be authentic. 
The singularity of the circumstances must be the 
apology for their insertion. 


What shall I do that am undone! 
Where shall I fly, myself to shun! 
Ah me! myself myself must kill, 
And yet I die against my will. 

In starry letters I behold 

My death in the heavens enrol]’d. 
There find I writ in skies above, 
That 1, poor 1, must die for love. 
*T was not my love deserved to die, 
Oh no, it was unworthy I; 

I for her love should not have died, 
But that I had no worth beside. 

Ah me! that love such woes procures, 
For, without her, no love endures. 
I for her virtues her do serve— 
Doth such a love a death deserve? 


Hertford does not appear to have repented of 
his choice, for he subsequently settled a jointure 


on his countess of five thousand pounds a year. 
In his lifetime, she was very fond of boasting of 


|her high extraction, and of the two dukes her 


grandfathers. However, if the earl happened to 
enter the room, he used to give her pride a 
check, by asking—* Frank, Frank, how long is 
it since you were married to Prannell ?”’ 

Duke Lodowick fell in love with her while 
she was yet Countess of Hertford, and used to 
watch her motions in disguise ; ‘ sometimes in a 
blue coat and basket-hilt sword,” as well as in 
other costumes. Scandal, however, appears to 
have taken no liberties with her name, and at 
Hertford’s death, the duke gratified her ambition 
by making her his wife. 

Her marriage with a near relation to the sove- 
reign, excited her pride beyond all bounds; and 
becoming a third time a widow, she entertained 
a hope of captivating the old king, and filling the 
place of his deceased queen. The arrogant beauty 
actually announced her determination never to eat 
at the table of a subject, or to marry again be- 
neath the rank of majesty ; and though neither 
James, nor any other monarch, was gallant 
enough to tender her his hand, she persevered 
in her resolution to the last. 

She delighted in state and notoriety, and en- 
deavoured by every manner of artifice to obtain 
a character for splendour and generosity. At 
the christening of one of the Queen of Bohemia’s 
children, she caused a report to be propagated 
that she had forwarded a magnificent present of 
plate to that princess. An inventory of the 
different articles was even handed about at the 
time, but the donation existed only in air. The 
duchess affected sanctity as well as state ; and in 
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the letters of the time, there are frequent allu- 
sions to the ghostly conferences maintained at 
her house. On the Ist of March, 1634, Mr. 
Garrard writes to the Earl of Strafford,—* The 
Duchess of Richmond droops very much of late ; 
she keeps her state of sermons and white staves, 
but hath been a good while not able to hear one 
sermon, or come amongst the company.”’ Arch- 
bishop Laud, in his crusade against Puritanism, 





was ungallant enough to interfere with her grace’s 
establishment, and effectually put a stop to this | 
private preaching. 

Her vow never to sit at table with a subject, | 
was turned to an ingenious use. Her house was | 
always frequented by the principal persons of | 
the court, on which occasions her hall was filled 
with menials, and her tables groaned with dishes. 
But these, it seems, were empty, and as soon as | 
the visiters had departed, the duchess sat down | 
alone to an extremely moderate repast. 

From the probability that her early marriage | 
with Prannell was a mere love-match, and from 
the eccentric manner in which the duke endea- | 
voured to gain her affections, there is reason to 
believe that she had more romance in her com- 
position than common sense. The death of the 
duchess is said to have taken place in 1679, 
from which there is every reason to believe that 
she must have attained the age of an hundred at | 
the time of her demise. 








MARY VILLIERS, 
COUNTESS OF BUCKINGHAM. 





The mother of the magnificent favourite whose 
history more properly belongs to the next reign; | 
—a busy, intriguing, masculine, and dangerous | 
person; not deficient in personal beauty, but | 
rendered odious, from what we can learn of her | 
character, by every possible irregularity of mind. | 
She is principally remarkable as having been the | 
mother of the great duke. 

The peerages, ever complaisant, speak of her 
as having been “ the daughter of Anthony Beau- 
mont, of Glenfield, in the county of Leicester, | 
Esq.”’ Her own importance at the court of | 
James, and the grandeur which was achieved by | 
her family, may render her actual origin a matter 
of interest. Roger Coke, in his “ Detection of 
the Court of England,”’ informs us, on the autho- 
rity of his aunt, who was connected by marriage | 
with the Villiers family, that she was a kitchen- | 
maid in old Sir George Villiers’s establishment; | 
that he became enamoured of her, and persuaded | 
his lady to place her about her own person; and 
adds, that after the death of his wife, Sir George , 
presented her twenty pounds to improve her 
dress, which appears to have produced so won- 
derful an effect, that shortly afterwards he mar- 
ried her. Weldon styles her, ‘‘ A gentlewoman | 
whom the old man fell in love with and married.”’ | 

Arthur Wilson’s account is somewhat different. | 
The old knight, he informs us, was on a visit to | 
his kinswoman, Lady Beaumont, at Cole-horton, 
in Leicestershire, where he found a *‘ young gen- | 


conferred upon him both by Lady Beaumont| dance up and down the private lodgings like 


and her daughters. 
boast of his success, on hearing which, Sir Tho- 
mas brought him before the Star Chamber, where 


he was sentenced to be pilloried, whipped, and | 


imprisoned for life. Forman, the celebrated astro- 


loger, assured Coleman’s friends that the culprit | 
The 


would manage to elude the punishment. 
prediction proved correct. ‘The sentence was 


He was mean enough to | 


directed to be carried into effect in Leicester- | 


shire, whither the culprit was attended by two, 


keepers, who, as well as himself, journeyed on 
horseback. Coleman, who had induced the 
keepers to allow him to ride without shackles, 
seized a convenient opportunity, when he stabbed 
the horses of his companions, and escaped on his 
own. ‘There are some amusing circumstances 
connected with Forman’s insight into the affair. 
but they are scarcely fit fer insertion. 

Sir George Villiers died in 1606, leaving his 
young widow with an income of only two hun- 
dred pounds a year. She was twice married 
after his death, first to Sir William Rayner, of 
whom we know nothing, and secondly to Sir 
Thomas Compton, whom Coke styles a rich 
country grazier, adding, that she married him in 
order to make up her own deficiency of fortune. 
Of this Compton an amusing anecdote has been 
related. He is represented as an insignificant, 
mean-spirited man, who allowed himself to be 
generally laughed at and insulted, and more par- 
ticularly by one Bird, ‘a roaring captain,’’ who 
seems to have been his arch-tormentor, and 
was incessant in his provocations. Compton’s 


friends, however, eventually so wrought on his | 
peaceful nature, (telling him that he had better die | 


at once, than endure such a system of persecution, ) 


that he was induced to send Bird a challenge. | 
The latter, as the individual challenged, had the | 
choice of place and weapons; accordingly, he | 
selected swords and a saw-pit, intimating to| 


Compton’s second that his object in selecting the 


place, was to prevent the possibility of his prin- | 


cipal running away. 


The combatants actually | 


met in a saw-pit, when Bird, contemptuously | 


| flourishing his sword over his head, began to 


jeer at Compton, a much smaller man than him- 
self, on the new light in which he was present- 
ing himself. 


The latter, perceiving his adver- | 
sary’s weapon in the air, ran under it, and 


passing his own sword through Bird’s body, | 


killed him on the spot. 


The unexampled rise of her son was a new | 


era in her existence. It raised her fram an im- 


poverished country lady to be the proud manager | 


of acourt. On the Ist of July, 1618, she was 


'ereated by letters patent Countess of Bucking- | 


ham in her own person, an unusual kind of dis- | 


tinction, of which the last example was in the 
days of Queen Mary. 


| 


The countess did not leave her family in the | 


background, and if beauty be deserving of rank, 


| offended his majesty. 


the honours which were conferred on them were | 


not ill bestowed. Besides the splendid rise of 
her fortunate son, she lived to see her eldest son, 
Viscount Purbeck ; her third, Earl of Anglesea ; 
and her daughter, Countess of Denbigh. Of 


| 


tlewoman of that name, allied, and yet a servant | the two half brothers of the duke, the sons of Sir | 
to the family,” who caught his affections, and| George Villiers by his first wife, Audrey San- | 


whom he afterwards took for his wife. 


Her | ders, William was one of the first baronets, and | 


name was undoubtedly Beaumont, and, however | from Sir Edward, President of Munster, are | 


distantly, she was certainly connected with the | descended the Viscounts Grandison and the | 


Leicestershire family of that name. Her kins- | 


Earls of Clarendon and Jersey. ‘‘ The king,” 


} 
| 


people do not appear to have been gifted with | says Arthur Wilson, who never cared much for | 


over much morality. 


One Coleman, a clerk to | women, “had his court swarming with the mar-| 


fairies, and it was no small sap that would main- 
tain all those suckers.”” Bishop Goodman, also, 
in his Memoirs, alludes to the alteration in the 
King’s habits and feelings: “The king,” he 
says, “did usually send for the nurse and the 
duke’s children into his own bed-chamber, and 
there play with them many hours together. 
And the king being once with the children, 
news was brought him that there was an ambas- 
sador come to speak with him, whereupon he 
willed the nurse to stay there with the children, 
and when he had spoken with the ambassador, 
he would come again to her. ‘This the nurse 
herself told me.’’ 

This change in the customs and appearance 
of James’s court, appears to have amused others 
besides Goodman and Wilson. Weldon says: 
** Little children did run up and down the king’s 
lodgings like rabbits started about their burrows. 
Here was a strange change, that the king who 
formerly would not endure his queen and chil- 
dren in his lodgings, now you would have 
judged that none but women frequented them; 
nay, that was not all, but the kindred had all the 
houses about Whitehall, as if they had been bul- 
warks and flankers to that citadel.’ By the 
author of the Aulicus Coquinarie, they are 
styled ‘*a race handsome and beautiful,” an 
hereditary advantage, if we may judge by many 
a fair face of later times. 

About the year 1622, the countess was banished 
the court, as was supposed, for her attachment to 
the Roman Catholic religion. It appears, how- 
ever, by a letter of the time, that she owed her 
dismissal to a far different cause. A chain, 
valued at 3000/., which had belonged to Anne of 
Denmark, had been presented by the king, at 
the instigation of Prince Charles, to the Duchess 
of Lennox, and by the prince himself placed 
round the lady’s neck. The Countess of Buck- 
ingham was nota little annoyed at so great an 
honour, and so valuable a present, having been 
conferred on another. The next day she ac- 
tually sent a messenger to the duchess, afirming 
that the king had especial reasons for wishing to 
regain possession of the chain, which he would 
replace by some other article no less valuable, 
and desiring that it might be returned accordingly. 
‘* The messenger,’’ writes Dr. Meade, ** who went 
in the king’s name, and not hers, being sounded 
by the amazed duchess, whether himself had 
heard that order from the king, or not, at last 
confessed he was sent by the countess, who had 
it from his majesty. Whereupon the duchess 
bid him tell the countess, that she would not so 
much dishonour the prince who brought it, as to 
suffer it to be carried back by any hand but his, 


| or her own; for if his majesty would have it, 


she would carry it herself; which the next day 
she performed, desiring to know wherein she had 
The king, understanding 
the business, swore he was abused; and the 
prince told him that he took it for so great an 


| affront on his part, that he would leave the court 


if she stayed in it; with no small expression of 
indignation. My author for this was Sir William 
Bourser, of Uppingham.” 

The countess, undoubtedly, had great influ- 
ence over her all-powerful son, and is reported 
to have been the actual dispenser of the immense 
patronage which ostensibly flowed from his hands. 
She had no objection to a bribe. Henry Mon- 
tague, Earl of Manchester, is said to have ob- 
tained the office of Lord Privy Seal at her hands, 


Sir Thomas Beaumont, had very liberal favours | quis’s kindred, so that the little ones would) for a large sum. The White Staff had been 
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— 
conferred on him at Newmarket, where there is 
a great scarcity of timber. A friend, alluding to 
these circumstances, pleasantly inquired of the 
earl, ‘if wood were not extremely dear at New- 
market.’’ She had a hand in all transactions 
both of church and state, and the suppliants for 
her son’s favour in the first instance addressed 
themselves to her. In allusion to this influence, 
as well as to her being a Roman Catholic, Gon- 
domar, the Spanish ambassador, with more wit 
than reverence, thus expresses himself in one of 
his despatches to his own court :—*‘ There was 
never more hope of England's conversion to the 
Romish faith than now; for here there are more 
prayers offered to the mother than the son.’’ 
Lord Keeper Williams, also, then Dean of West- 
minster, is said to have been indebted to her in- 
fluence for the Bishopric of Durham and the 
custody of the Great Seal. Indeed, there rests 
a suspicion that the existence of a tender famili- 
arity between them was the secret of his rise. 

Her belief in the tenets of the church of Rome 
was considered of some importance in her life- 
time, since on this foundation rested the hopes of 
the papists of converting the duke her son. Pre- 
vious, however, to her open and dangerous con- 
fession of being a proselyte, Buckingham, aware 
of the odium which such a disclosure would en- 
tail upon himself, exerted his utmost influence to 
bring her back to her original principles. James, 
moreover, never averse to polemical controver- 
sies, entered warmly into this laudable endea- 
vour. One Fisher, a Jesuit, had already brought 
her to the eve of an open declaration. In oppo- 
sition, therefore, to the arguments of the zealous 
father, the duke brought forward Dr. Francis 
Wright, Divinity Lecturer at St. Paul’s, and cele- 
brated for his controversial dexterity, who con- 
sented to encounter the Jesuit in the lady’s pre- 
sence, and overthrow his arguments against the 
Protestant Church. One or two conferences ac- 
cordingly took place, at one of which the king 
was himself present. Dr. White’s arguments 
appear to have produced but slight influence on 
the countess. In Buckingham, however, they 
were remarkable as having adventitiously excited 
an interest in his own spiritual welfare. He took 
the doctor into his favour, and on the Sunday 
following the last conference, received the sacra- 
ment at Greenwich. 

The countess is accused of having tampered 
with the life of her sovereign. We have nothing 
to add to what has already been adduced in the 
Memoir of King James. 

Buckingham was attached to his mother with 
all her faults, and could not endure that she 
should be treated with disrespect. Henrietta Ma- 
ria, in the ensuing reign, had promised on some 
occasion to visit the countess in her apartments, 
but from some unavoidable cause was prevented 
from keeping her appointment. ‘The arrogant 
favourite entered the chamber of his queen ; and 
after some expostulation, told her in plain terms, 
that ** she should repent it.”” Henrietta naturally 
retorting with some indignation, the duke re- 
minded her “ that there had been queens in Eng- 
land who had lost their heads.”’ In all proba- 
bility the quarrel had a deeper origin than a mere 
neglect in the payment of a visit. 

The countess died on the 19th of April, 1632, 
at her apartments in the Gate-house, Whitehall, 
which opened into King Street, Westminster. 
She was buried with considerable pomp in St. 
Edmund’s chapel, situated in the south aisle of 
Westminster Abbey. 





THOMAS SACKVILLE, 
EARL OF DORSET. 


The Earl of Dorset was more remarkable from 
his literary accomplishments than his political 
talent. He was distinguished, however, for a 
strong sense, an unimpeachable integrity, and a 
cautious prudence, which perhaps are more to be 
coveted than genius itself. These qualities, 
added to the antiquity of his family, and the large 
fortune he inherited from his father, not only 
procured his elevation to the peerage, but caused 
him to. be employed in several delicate transac- 
tions, wherein none but a very sensible and loyal 
man would have been trusted. It is singular that 
he sat among the peers who condemned Thomas 
Duke of Norfolk to the scaffold: that he was 
Lord High Steward at the trial of the unfortunate 
Essex ; and that he was not only one of the com- 
missioners appointed to try Mary Queen of Scots, 
but was selected to communicate to that princess 
the fatal intelligence that her days were num- 
bered. 

The earl was the eldest son of Sir Richard 
Sackville, who had been in some degree a fa- 
vourite with Elizabeth, and was indeed related 
to the queen through the Boleyns. His son was 
born at Buckhurst, in Sussex, in 1536, received 
his education at the Universities both of Oxford 
and Cambridge ; was afterwards entered at the 
Inner Temple, and was elected for the county of 
Sussex in the first parliament of Elizabeth. On 
the 8th of June, 1567, he was created Lord 
Buckhurst by Elizabeth, and on the 13th of 
March, 1604, Earl of Dorset, by James the First. 
Besides having been employed successively as 
ambassador to France and the United Provinces, 
and having been joined in several important com- 
missions, he was Lord High ‘Treasurer, a Knight 
of the Garter, and Chancellor of the University 
of Oxford. 

He wrote several poems, besides being, with 
Thomas Norton, the joint author of ‘* Gorboduc,”’ 
the first respectable tragedy in the English lan- 
guage. It was acted by the gentlemen of the 
Inner Temple, before the queen at Whitehall on 
the 18th January, 1561. ‘This play, notwith- 
standing its acknowledged merit, was singularly 
searce, within the century after it was written ; 
Shakspeare’s glorious plays and Johnson’s ex- 
quisite masques having annihilated common ge- 
nius. Dryden and Oldham, in the succeeding 
age, amused themselves with ridiculing Dorset’s 
dramatic effort; which, however, it has been 
proved they could never have read, for each of 
them speaks of Gorbodue as a woman; this 
tragedy is reprinted in the last edition of Dods- 





ley’s Collection of Old Plays. Pope was a 
great admirer of Lord Dorset’s muse, and does | 
credit to the purity of his style, and that freedom | 
from bombast, which was the great fault of our | 
early tragic writers. He styles him the best 
poet between Chaucer and Spencer, | 
Dorset, in his younger days, had been re- 
markable as a man of pleasure and a spendthrift. 
His vast hereditary fortune had at one time near- 
ly passed through his hands ; and in his appoint- 
ment to the treasurership, he afferded a by no 
means solitary instance of an individual who had 
wantonly squandered his own fortune, being en- 
trusted with the purse of the public. ‘This is not 
mentioned as a matter of reproach; since, what- 
ever may have been his early faults, no man ever 
administered the publie revenues with more credit 
to himself, or advantage to his country. The 
incident which occasioned the earl’s reformation 





is curious. His necessities obliging him to bor- 
row a sum of money, he applied to a wealthy 
alderman for his assistance. Happening one day 
to call at the citizen’s house, he was allowed to 
remain a considerable time unnoticed and alone. 
This indignity, to which his miscenduct com- 
pelled him to submit, so wrought upon his feel- 
ings, that he resolved from that moment to alter 
his mode of life. It may be added that he con- 
scientiously adhered to his resolution. 

The earl died suddenly at the council board, on 
the 19th of April, 1608. In the heat of argu- 
ment he rose from his seat ; and as he drew some 
papers from his bosom, exclaimed vehemently, 
“‘] have that here which will strike you dead.” 
He fell down at the moment, and died almost 
immediately. ‘The quecn was present when he 
expired. His funeral took place in Westminster 
Abbey, where he was buried with great solem- 
nity, the Archbishop of Canterbury preaching 
his funeral sermon on the occasion. His body 
is said to have been afterwards removed, accord- 
ing to a request in his last will, to the parish 
church of Withiam, in Sussex. 





ROBERT CECIL, 


EARL OF SALISBURY. 


The minister of two sovereigns, and the foun- 
der of Theobalds and Hatfield. With a genius 
almost equal to that of his father, the great Lord 
Burleigh, he possessed a wonderful knowledge 
of human character, and that insinuating art, 
which, while it worms out the secrets of others, 
preserves its own object in the dark. Artifice 
and dissimulation are unpopular qualities : and 
when practised by the statesman in his public ca} 
pacity, are too apt to affect his character in pri- 
vate life. Such was the lot of Salisbury. Party 
feeling has added its withering curse, and the 
name of the greatest politician of his time is sel- 
dom mentioned without obloquy. Still, how- 
ever, it would be difficult to discover a single in- 
stance where the wisdom of his administration 
can justly be called in question. ‘l'he appoint- 
ments which he made were admirable; as high 
treasurer he gave vigour to an exhausted exche- 
quer, and in a corrupt age afforded proof that he 
was incorruptible. ‘I‘emptations which even the 
great Bacon was unable to resist, were by him 
disregarded. ‘There have been many worse men, 
and few wiser ministers, than Robert Cecil, Earl 
of Salisbury. 

He was born on the Ist of June, 1563, and 
was early initiated into publiclife. Lloyd, in his 
Worthies, styles him a “‘ courtier from his cra- 
dle.” In June, 1591, he was knighted by Eliza- 
beth, and on the 13th of May, 1603, was created 
by James, Lord Cecil of Essingden; and on the 
20th of August, 1604, Viscount Cranbourne. 
He was the first viscount who ever wore a coro- 
net. On the 4th of May, 1605, he was raised 
to the earldom of Salisbury. It would be out 
of place to enter here into the details of his po- 
litical history. Besides his state appointments, 
he was a Knight of the Garter, and Chancellor of 
the University of Cambridge. He was married 
to Elizabeth, daughter of William Brook, Lord 
Cobham, who died in child-bed, in 1591. 

The earl was deformed in his body, but his 
face is described as handsome. Lloyd says, “ for 
his person he was not much beholden to nature, 
though somewhat for his face, which was the 
best part of his outside.” He was cheerful and 
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good-humoured: he delighted in all mirthful 
meetings, and had 2 laudable taste for magnifi- 
cence. Gallantry, in the courtly cabinet of Eliza- 
beth, was almost considered as a kind of duty, 
and the young secretary was not unmindful of 
his part. ‘The following passage is from a letter 
to the Earl of Shrewsbury, dated 18th Septem- 
ber, 1592 :—** I send your lordship here inclosed 
some verses, compounded by Mr. Secretary, who 
got Hales to frame a ditty unto it. ‘The occasion 
was, as I hear, that the young Lady Derby, wear- 
ing about her neck in her bosom a picture which 
was in a dainty tablet, the queen espying it, 
asked what fine jewel that was. ‘The Lady 
Derby was curious to excuse the showing of it; 
but the queen would have it; and opening it and 
finding itto be Mr. Secretary’s, snatched it away, 
and tied it up in her shoe, and walked long with 
it there; then she took it thence and pinned it 
to her elbow, and wore it some time thert also, 
which Mr. Secretary being told of, made these 
verses, and had Hales to sing them in his chamber. 
It was told her majesty, that Mr. Secretary had 
rare music and songs; she would needs hear them; 
and. so this ditty was sung, which you see first 
written. More verses there be likewise, where- 
of some or all were likewise sung. I do boldly 
send these things to your lordship, which I would 
not do to any one else; for I hear they are very 
secret. Some of the verses argue that he repines 
not, though her majesty please to grace others, 
and content himself with the favour he hath.” 
The poetry has escaped the industry both of 
Park and Walpole. 

His admiration of women was excessive, and 
carried to unfortunate lengths. It is frequently 
alluded to in the lampoons of the day. Sir Sy- 
monds D’Ewes speaks of him as a “ good states- 
man and no ill member of the commonwealth, 
though an ill Christian in respect of his unparal- 
leled lust, and hunting after strange flesh.” 
Bishop Goodman, also, evidently admits the ac- 
cusation to be deserved. This taste has been 
occasionally supposed to be connected with the 
cause of his death. 

No one understood better the character of 
King James, or availed himself of that know- 
ledge with greater dexterity. ‘* Knowing the 
king to be fearful,’ says Bishop Goodman, “ he 
did often possess him with jealousies and dan- 
gers, and then he in his wisdom would prevent 
them, and so ingratiate himself with the king.” 
In the same spirit was his transfer of Theobalds 
to his sovereign: though he received in exchange 
lands far exceeding it in value, he had the inge- 
nuity to persuade his master that he was oblig- 
ing him by the act. 

The system of acquiring information through 
the means of spies was practised by him to a 
great extent. He employed them at all the 
principal courts in Europe, and paid large sums 
for the intelligence which he received. His 
subtlety and sagacity were fully appreciated by 
his master King James, with whose notions of 
king-craft they fully coincided. With that mon- 
arch these were the qualities of a master mind. 
He used to style Salisbury, and even commenced 
his letters to him as ‘his little beagle.’’ Anto- 
nio Perez, secretary to the King of Spain, used 
to style him Robertus Diabolus, Robert the De- 
vil. 

The earl had wisely anticipated the favour of 
James in the lifetime of Elizabeth, and had long 
corresponded with that prince as to the best 
means of securing his accession to the English 
throne. Had the circumstance become known 


to the queen, it would undoubtedly have ended 
in his utter ruin. On one occasion she was on 
the very verge of being enlightened on the sub- 
ject. She happened to be taking the air on 
Blackheath, when a state courier passed by the 
carriage with despatches. Ascertaining that he 
came from Scotland, she demanded his papers, 
which were delivered to Cecil, who was in his 
coach at the time. ‘The secretary trembled for 
his secrets, but his admirable presence of mind 
preserved him. He did not hesitate a moment 
in breaking open the despatches, for delay might 
have awakened suspicion; but having done so, 
he told the queen that they looked and “ smelt 
ill-favouredly,’’ a circumstance which, from his 
knowledge of her character, he was well aware 
would effectually arrest hercuriosity.* Sir Hen- 
ry Wotton relates the above story, adding that 
Cecil gained a considerable time by inquiring 
among the bystanders for a knife. Sir Henry 
mentions incidentally that the bearer of the des- 
patches blew a horn to announce his approach. 
It is singular perhaps that this custom should 
have continued to the present day. Salisbury, 
it may be remarked, draws no very agreeable 
picture of his situation either as a minister or a 
favourite. He passed his time, he tells us, “in 
trouble, hurrying, feigning, suing, and such like 
matters, knowing not where the winds and waves 
of the court might bear him.’’ ‘There is an in- 
structive moral in this unvarnished sentence, pro- 
ceeding as it does from the envied minion of two 
successive monarchs. 

A kind of mystery has always hung over the 
painful circumstances of Salisbury’s end. The 
scandalous chroniclers of the period have invest- 
ed it with peculiar degradation. Weldon re- 
marks,—** With all his great honours and posses- 
sions, and stately houses, he found no place but 
the top of a mole-hill, near Marlborough, to end 
his miserable life ; so that it may be said of him 
and truly, he died of a most loathsome disease, 
and remarkable, without house, without pity, 
without the favour of that master who had raised 
him to so high an estate.” 
story as told by Weldon, asserting that the earl 


death was caused by a loathsome disease. The 
doctor, he adds, who attended him, was an em- 
piric, and only famous for the cure of such dis- 
orders. 

A great part of this story it is not very diffienlt 


* Wilson, p. ii. The story is somewhat different- 
ly related by Bishop Goodman, in his Memoirs :— 
“The correspondency,” he says, “held with the 
King of the Scots was ever sent by the French post 
and not by Berwick, for he knew that the queen be- 


such correspondency ; and no doubt but she had 
her spies to discover it. And her majesty one day 
walking in Greenwich Park, heard the post blow 


brought unto her, and willed him to lay down his 
packet of letters, for that she would peruse them. 
The news was brought to the secretary, who instantly 
hastens and kneels before the queen, and humbly be- 


manner, for that all men would conceive it to be out 


much tend to his dishonour and disgrace, whereby 
he should be disenabled to do her majesty that good 
service which otherwise he might; and seeing that 
never any prince did the like, and that it might be a 
warning and discouragement to other servants. 
Whereupon the queen was over-entreated to desist, 
and no doubt but by the entreaty of the ladies and 
others there present.”— Bishop Goodman's Memoirs, 
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Osborne echoes the | 


died on Salisbury plain in his coach, and that his | 


ing most wise, was ever jealous and suspicious of | 


his horn; whereupon she caused the post to be | 


seecheth her majesty not to disgrace him in that | 


of a jealousy and suspicion of him, which would | 


3 


to disprove. As far, however, as regards the 
particular disease alluded to, it is right to add that 
it is hinted at by more than one writer, and in 
several pasquinades, of the period. The following 
seem to be the true circumstances of Salisbury’s 
last illness and death :—His laborious attention 
to state affairs had brought on a consumption 
of the lungs, which, added to a seorbutie af- 
fection, had continued to waste and afflict him for 
many years. ‘I’o these we may add an immode- 
rate passion for fruit. ‘* Being crooked in body,” 
says Bishop Goodman, ‘the veins have not that 
current passage, and, therefore, such bodies are 
usually neither healthful nor long-lived : hereunto 
I may add that he was given to eating of fruits, 
especially grapes, and that very immoderately ; 
if some shall further add the fruits of wantonness, 
I take no notice thereof.”” His physicians had 
recommended a journey to Bath, but finding his 
residence there productive of no advantage, he 
expressed a wish to return and die in his own 
home. On his way to London he was taken so 
ill, that having fainted in his litter, it was thought 
most expedient to place him in his coach, and 
convey him to Marlborough. He died at the 
house of a Mr. Daniel in that town. His son, 
Lord Cranbourne, Lord Clifford, his son-in-law, 
and several of his friends were with him at the 
last, and so far was he from having forfeited the 
king’s favour, that James had visited the earl’s 
sick bed more than once before his departure for 
Bath, and had given minute directions that he 
should be attended with unremitting care. A report 
coming from Bath that the minister was in a likely 
way to recover, James despatched Lord Hay to 
him with a diamond ring, to which he added a 
message, **that the favour and aflection he bore 
him, was, and should be ever, as the form and 
matter of that ring, endless, pnre, and most per- 
| fect.” 

A very interesting account of the earl’s last 
sickness was drawn up by his chaplain, the Rev. 
John Bowles, of which the following are the 
most remarkable passages :—** On Saturday, May 
23, we went to Marlborough, where my lord was 
very ill and ready to faint. In the chamber we 
had prayers. Afterwards my lord was undressed, 
went to bed, and slept ill. 
| ‘On Sunday, May 24, the lords commanded 
| me to preach at the church. After sermon we 
| came into his chamber, where we found him very 
| weak, and no posture could give him ease. We 
went to prayer. And though my lord’s weak- 
ness was very much, yet with a devout gesture 











standing up on his crutches, he with affection, 
repeated the material parts and passages of the 
prayer. And all the rest of the time till we went 
to dinner, all his speech was nothing but, O 
Jesus! O sweet Jesus! and such short ejacula- 
tions as the weakness of his body did give him 
leave. 

** After dinner Dr. Poe did rise, and I came 
junto him. My lord’s head lay upon two pillows 
upon Master ‘Townsend’s lap. Ralph Jackson 
|was mending the swing that supported him. 
|* So,’ saith he, ‘let me up but this once.’ ‘Then 
he called to Dr. Poe for his hand, which having, 
he griped somewhat hard, and his eyes began to 
| settle, when he cried, ‘O Lord,’ and so sinked 


| down without groan, or sigh, or struggling. At 
| the same instant I joined in prayer with him, that 
| God would receive his soul and spirit, whieh 
| short words being suddenly spoken by me, he 
| was clean gone, and no breath nor motion in him.” 
| The same story is related of Salisbury after his 
| death, as has been reported of Oliver Cromwell, 
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that from some singular process of decomposition, | 
his body ** purged’’ through the leaden coffin in | 
which it was confined. By some writers his death | 
is said to have been caused by that most horrible | 
of visitations, the Herodian disease. | 

His memory was generally regarded with de- | 
testation. ‘This feeling is easily accounted for 
by the immense fortune which he had amassed; 
his enclosures of Hatfield chase ; some unfounded 
reports of oppression, and his unaccountable 
treatment of Raleigh ; besides, the death of Essex | 
had been neither forgotten nor forgiven by the 
people. Yet even his enemies speak warmly of 
his incorruptible honesty. Osborne gives him 
credit for superior probity, and Sir Symonds 
D’Ewes speaks of him, as having supplied the 
expenses of the crown without impoverishing the 
subject :—what can a lord treasurer do more? | 
Thomas, Earl of Dorset, one of those men whose 
good word is valuable, mentions Salisbury with | 
the highest encomiums in his will. He bequeaths 
him his *‘rich chain of gold, with a George set 
with rubies and diamonds: likewise a garter of 
purple velvet, with two chains of gold on each 
side, set with twelve diamonds, and one great | 
diamond in the middle of the buckle ; and several 
other jewels.” 

The death of the earl took place on the 24th of | 
May, 1612. His remains were conveyed to | 
Hatfield, where they were interred with consider- 


i 


able mavnilicence. 





ROBERT CARR, 
| 


EARL OF SOMERSET. | 


It was a strange infatuation which induced | 
James the First to select his ministers for the | 
beauty of their persons, and the fashion of their 
clothes. But this weakness amounted to erimi- 
nalitvy, when he entrusted the honour of his coun- 
try, and the welfare and happiness of his people, 
to a grasping, illiterate, and heartless minion. | 
Buckingham, it is true, had many faults; but 
Somerset appears to have been deficient even of 
a single virtue. 

‘The instances are not few, where men have 
been raised by mere accident to unbounded power. 
In the first rank of these stands Robert Carr. He 


was descended from a respectable Scottish family, 
ind had spent some years in France acquiring 
the necessary qualifications of a courtier. Some 
writers have asserted, that he had been a favour- 
ite of James, in Scotland, and at the coronation 
was made a knight of the bath. This is not the 


fact. Carr had certainly been a royal page be- 
fore the accession of James to the throne of Eng- 
land: he was, however, a mere child at the time, 
and many years must have elapsed before his re- 
introduction at court, in 1609. Harris says, that 
he was dismissed from his post of page, but this 
appears solely to rest on the authority of that 
party writer. ‘He then,” 
authority, ** went into France, from whence, re- 
turnine, through accident, he was taken notice of 
by James.’’ This memorable accident occurred un- 
der the following circumstances :—At a splendid 
tilting match at Whitehall, Carr had been select- 
ed by his countryman, Lord Hay, to present his | 
| As he rode up the 


continues the same 


shield and device to the king. 
lists, in the execution of this duty, his horse be- 
‘ > unmanageable, and threw him before the 
king’s face. James, struck with the beauty of 
his person, and concerned at the severity of the 
accident, for his leg had been broken by the fall, 
gave directions that he should be conveyed to the 


some 
rhit 


| tient, he was made a knight, and a gentleman of 
| the bed-chamber. 
| master on the occasion, for he endeavoured to 


_vernment, and a knowledge of the Latin tongue. 


| and wanton romances, and that he had no other 
| in his study.” 


| that a restraint was obliged to be laid on their 


| ser of all the important places about the court, as 


| Till conquest unresisted ceased to please, 


| are told that he did not actually expel those who 


/ever be produced between them.” 


Sees pana. 











palace, and carefully attended by the royal sur- 
geons. As soon as the tilting was over, the king 
paid him a visit. He returned the next day, and, 
indeed, as long as the confinement lasted, was 
daily in the habit of passing an hour or two in the 
chamber of the unfortunate invalid. On his re- 
covery, for which James was exceedingly impa- 


The king even turned school- 


instil into his new favourite the rudiments of go- 





Probably Carr was not an apt scholar. When | 
made a privy councillor, Peyton says, that ‘he | 
furnished his library only with twenty play-books 


The rising of the new star was watched with 
the utmost anxiety. ‘The harpies of the court | 
had flocked in such numbers to his sick chamber, | 


visits, lest his recovery should be retarded by 
their attentions. He shortly became the dispo- 


has been said of a greater man, Cardinal Wol- 
sey :— 


To him the church, the realm, their powers consign, 
Through him the rays of regal bounty shine; 

Still to new heights his restless wishes tower ; 
Claim leads to claim, and power advances power} 


And rights submitted, left him none to seize. 


The last line it is hardly fair to apply to Carr. | 
Unlike his successor, Buckingham, however, we 


were in office, but had the decency to wait for 
the common course of events, before he conferred 
their places upon his own creatures. 

In 1612 he was created Lord Carr, of Brans- 
prath, and Viscount Rochester, and advanced to 
be lord high treasurer of Scotland. Shortly af- 
terwards he was made a knight of the garter. In 
1614 he was created Earl of Somerset, and ap- 
pointed lord chamberlain of the household, and 
at the death of Salisbury he became first minis- 
ter. 

Somerset has, at least, the negative merit of 
being fully aware of his own inexperience and in- 
capacity. He selected for his adviser the famous 
Sir Thomas Overbury, a man of a strong mind 
and considerable genius, but irascible in his na- 
ture, and afterwards rendered insolent by success. 
They had previously lived on terms of affection | 
with each other. ‘*Such,’’ we are told, ** was 
the warmth of their friendship, that they were in- 
separable. Carr conld enter into no scheme, nor 
pursue any measure without the advice and con- 
currence of Overbury, nor could Overbury enjoy 
any felicity but in the company of him he loved ; 
their friendship was the subject of court conver- 
sation, and their genius seemed so much alike, | 
that it was reasonable to suppose no breach could 
As long as 
Overbury continued in favour, and his advice was 
followed, the king’s affairs were notill managed, 
and the favourite remained tolerably free from 
obloquy. Indeed, the incessant calls of pleasure 
left Somerset but little leisure for the transaction 
of state affairs. 

The conduct of the favourite at this period was 
certainly discreet and even praiseworthy. He 
agreeably disappointed the English courtiers by 
exhibiting no partiality for his Scottish connec- 
tions. We are told that he had but one friend and 
one servant of that nation. His manners also were 








invariably flattering and conciliating. He was 
civil to the scholar and liberal to the soldier, 
Such a line of conduct naturally rendered him 
popular, for mankind are easily enslaved by the 
attentions of the great. 

Had Somerset been half as prudent in the 
choice of his mistress, as he had been in the 
selection of his friend, his lot would have been 
happier, and his name brighter with posterity. 
On the 5th of January, 1606, were married 
Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, the son of Eliza- 
beth’s favourite, and Frances Howard, daughter 
of Thomas, Earl of Suffolk; a bridegroom of 
fourteen to a bride of thirteen. In a letter of the 
period we have a curious account of the nuptial 
rejoicing on the occasion. ‘ The bridegroom,” 
says the writer, ‘ carried himself as gravely and 
gracefully as if he were of his father’s age. He 
had greater gifts given him than my lord of Mont- 
gomery had, his plate being valued at 3000/., his 
jewels, money, and other gifts at 1000/. more. 
But to return to the mask. Both Inigo, Ben and 
the actors, men and women, did their parts with 
great commentation. ‘The conceit, or soul of the 
mask, was Hymen bringing in a bride, and Juno 
Pronuba’s priest, a bridegroom, proclaiming that 
those two should be sacrificed to nuptial union; 
and here the poet made an apostrophe to the union 
of the kingdoms ; but before the sacrifice could be 
performed, Ben Jonson turned the globe of the 
earth, standing behind the altar, and within the con- 
cave sat the eight men maskers, representing the 
four humours and the four affections, who leaped 
forth and disturbed the sacrifice to union. But 


| amidst their fury, Reason, that sat above them all, 


crowned with burning tapers, came down and 
silenced them. These eight, together with Rea- 
son, their moderator, mounted above their heads, 
sat somewhat like the ladies in the scallop-shell, 
the last year. About the globe of earth hovered 
a middle region of clouds, in the centre of which 
stood a grand concert of musicians, and upon the 
canton, or horns, sat the ladies, four at one corner 
and four at another, who descended upon the 
stage, downright perpendicular fashion, like a 
bucket into a well, butcame gently slipping down. 
These eight, after the sacrifice was ended, repre- 
sented the eight nuptial powers of Juno Pronuba, 
who came down to confirm the union. The men 
were clad in crimson and the women in white; 
they had every one a white plume of the richest 
herns’ feathers, and were so rich in jewels upon 
their heads, as was most glorious. [ think they 
hired and borrowed all the principal jewels and 
ropes of pearl, both in court and city. The 
Spanish ambassador seemed but poor to the mean- 
est of them. ‘They danced all variety of dances, 
both severally and promiscue; and then the 
women took in men, as namely, the prince, who 
danced with as great perfection, and as settled a 
majesty, as could be devised; the Spanish am- 
bassador, the archduke’s ambassador, the duke, 
&c. And the men, gleaned of the queen, the 
bride, and the greatest of the ladies.” 

After the ceremony it was thought proper to 
separate the youthful pair till they had arrived at 
riper years. ‘The young earl was sent on his 
travels, while the bride remained at court with 
her mother, a lady whose indifferent morals ren- 
dered her totally unfit for such a charge. After 
an absence of nearly four years, Essex returned 
to England, full of natural eagerness to behold 
the young and heautiful creature whom he was to 
claim as his wife. Beautiful indeed she was, but 
so far was she from sharing his anxiety, that she 
had engaged her affections to another, and regarded 
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with the utmost horror the prospect of passing | to contribute to a benevolence, ordered with the} given to animals, 


her days with the homely Essex. Among her 
admirers she reckoned the favourite Somerset, and 
Henry the heir to the throne. ‘The prince had 
been from the beginning extremely jealous of the 
favours which his father had heaped upon his 
pampered minion, and his antipathy was not di- 
minished, when, on their becoming candidates 
for the favours of the same lady, his rival proved 
successful. Essex, discovering that his person 
and matrimonial claims were treated with disdain, 
applied to the father of his bride to prevail on her 
to consummate the marriage. ‘The consequence 
was, that she was obliged to accompany her hus- 
band into the country, where the manner in which 
she nightly exhibited her disgust must have been 
far from flattering to her unhappy lord. Somer- 
set had intimated to her that she would forfeit his 
affections, should she ever admit Essex to the 
privileges of a husband. The foul means which 
she made use of to destroy her husband’s physi- 
cal powers are fully detailed by Arthur Wilson. 
That writer’s ues Ara is supported by the ex- 
traordinary proofs and circumstances which were 
afterwards adduced at her trial. 

The object of the young countess was to pro- 
cure a divorce, in order that she might unite her- 
self to the idol of her affections. In 1613, her 
uncle, the Earl of Northampton, applied to the 
king to this effect, alleging a natural infirmity on 
the part of Essex. ‘The cause was heard, and 
having been decided in the lady’s favour, 
Somerset lost no time in making her his 
bride. It was while these matters were in the 
course of agitation, that Overbury solemnly and 
affectionately forewarned his friend against the 
ruinous course which he was so blindly pursuing. 
He represented the impolicy of the action, the 
ridicule of the world, and that when he had made 
her his wife the shame which was attached to 
her character would reflect upon himself. He 
spoke of the criminal intercourse which had al- 
ready taken place between them, and added, that 
as she had already deserted a husband for his 
sake, she might hereafter be induced to grant the 
same favours to another. He even went so far 
as to call her a ‘‘ strumpet, and her mother and 


brother, bawds,”’ and to threaten that he would | 


separate himself for ever from Somerset and his 
interests, should he disgrace their friendship by 
prosecuting so shameful an affair. Overbury was 
well qualified to give his advice on the occasion. 
He had a perfect knowledge of the lady’s charac- 
ter, and had been employed throughout the in- 
trigue ; indeed, he had composed many exquisite 
letters and love-poems for Somerset, which had 
gone far in raising that excess of passion which 
afterwards led to murder and disgrace. 

Somerset was weak enough to repeat to his 
paramour the conversation which had taken 
place. Her anger exceeded all bounds, and the 
unhappy Overbury was already devoted to de- 
struction. After her marriage with Somerset, 
she easily induced her infatuated husband to 
sacrifice his former friend. 

About this period of our history, it was almost 
compulsory to accept any oflice offered by the 
crown. By this means, the grossest oppression 
was frequently inflicted under the mask of kind- 
ness, and many a dangerous subject got rid of, 
under the semblance of an honourable appoint- 
ment. In 1621, four of the most obnoxious 
members of parliament were joined in a commis- 
sion, and despatched to Ireland, on the plea of 
important business; and two years afterwards, 
we find a citizen of London, who had refused 


charge of letters ostensibly to proceed to the 


same country ; this person was glad to make his 


| peace for a hundred pounds. 


Under similar cir- 
cumstances, an embassy to Russia was offered 
to the devoted Overbury. Somerset, who still 
maintained the appearance of friendship, advised 
him by all means to decline the honour, promis- 


ing at the same time to justify his refusal to the | 


king. 


representative, which Somerset interpreted to 


the king into gross disobedience and contempt of 
the royal authority ; and Overbury was in con- | 


sequence committed to the Tower, under direc- 


tions to be more closely confined than was usual | 


with prisoners of state.* Not only were his 
friends denied admittance to him, but he was 
even refused the attendance of one of his own 
servants. 


Some days previously, Somerset had procured | 


the appointment of one of his own creatures, Sir 


Jervis Elways, to be Lieutenant of the Tower; | 


and now, leaguing with his abandoned wife and 
her uncle, the Earl of Northampton, he entered 
into the atrocious project of poisoning his former 
friend. 
transaction were Sir Thomas Monson and a man 


of the name of Weston, whom the former had | 


successfully recommended to Sir Jervis Elways. 
The necessary poisons were provided by the 


famous Mrs. ‘Turner, and inserted by Weston in | 


the several dishes which were conveyed to the 
table of their victim. 
these infamous proceedings at length entered the 


mind of the lieutenant, who sent for Weston | 


into his study, and so wrought upon his con- 
science, that he agreed to deceive his employers, 
and to deliver the poison into the lieutenant’s 
hands.t Sometimes particular dishes were sent 


by Somerset himself: these were occasionally | 


* This was not the first time that Overbury had 











paid a visit to the Tower. The circumstances of his 
previous commitment are related by Goodman :— 
‘The queen,” he says, ‘ was looking out of her 
window into the garden, where Somerset and Over- 
bury were walking; and when the queen saw them, 
she said, ‘There goes Somerset and his governor,’ 
and a little after Overbury did laugh. The queen 
conceiving that he had overheard her, thought that 
they had laughed at her, whereupon she complained, 
and Overbury was committed. But when it did ap- 
pear unto the queen that they did not hear her, and 
that their laughter did proceed from a jest which the 
king was pleased to use that day at dinner, then the 
queen was well satisfied, and he was released.” It 
it evident, however, that Anne of Denmark had con- 
ceived a particuiar aversion towards Overbury’s per- 
son, ‘To the Earl of Salisbury she writes:— 
My Lord, 

The king hath told me that he will advise with 
you, and some other four or five of the Council, of 
that fellow. I can say no more, either to make you 
understand the matter or my mind, than I said the 
other day. 
public the matter is now, both in court and city, and 
how far I have reason in that respect. I refer the 
rest to this bearer, and myself to your love. 

Anna R. 

Bishop Goodman’s Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 145. 

Other particulars might be inserted, which denote 

antipathy on the one side and insolence on the other. 

{ There is a somewhat different account of this 

interview in the ‘Five Years of King James,” sup- 

posed to have been written by Lord Brooke. Accord- 

ing to this authority, Sir Jervis Elways was event- 

ually wrought upon by the arguments and entreaties 

of Northampton to be an active agent in Overbury’s 
murder.—Harl. Misc. vol. v. p. 376. 


Overbury was caught in the snare, and | 
humbly petitioned his majesty to select another | 


The principal agents in this horrible | 


A suspicion, however, of 


Only 1 recommend to your care how | 





which invariably died after 
having devoured them, The catastrophe being 
thus unaccountably delayed, a suspicion was ex- 
| eited in the minds of his employers, that Weston 
was playing a double part. ‘The countess sent 
| for him ; reviled him for his treachery ; and join- 
ing one Franklin with him in the horrid work, 
used such arguments as induced him to enter 
more vigorously on his task. On this oceasion, 
the lieutenant is said to have been kept in the 
dark, though, in fact, he must have been well 
aware of his prisoner’s sickness, and ought to 
have been fully aware of the cause. The two 
ruffians cautiously administered their deadly 
mixtures; and at last, finding him still hold out, 
applied a poisoned clyster, which eventually 
carried him off. According to other accounts, 
perceiving an irruption breaking out over his 
body, and fearing lest the symptoms might lead 
to detection, they released him from his agonies 
by smothering him in his bed. His interment 
| quickly followed ; it being given out that he died 
of a loathsome disease, the nature of which pre- 
vented his body from being kept longer. 

From the time of Overbury’s death, Somerset 
| became a changed man: ‘The beauty of person, 
the lightness of his heart, and the conciliating 
| civility which had formerly distinguished him, 
were now no longer discoverable. Amid the 
glare and the splendour that surrounded him, he 
| was a sullen and melancholy being. ‘The still 
small voice of conscience was ever whispering 
in his ear; and though possessed of the wife 
whom he had chosen, though the sole favourite 
of the sovereign, and the master of unbounded 
wealth, the envied Somerset became a burden to 
himself, and an object of dislike to a master he 
no longer was able to amuse. 

All that James required, was a decent excuse 
for deserting and destroying the man whom he 
had once loved. ‘They were indeed a worthy 
| pair. ‘The appearance of George Villiers at 
court, in 1614, proved the most fatal blow to 

the fortunes of Somerset. His enemies, among 
| the foremost of whom was the queen herself, 
watched with extreme anxiety the rapid transfer 
| of the royal affections : they saw that Somerset's 
reign was at an end, and began already to specu- 
late on the character and disposition of his suc- 
James, naturally desirous of preserving 
some appearance of consistency, attempted the 
impracticable task of placing his old and new 
favourite upon a friendly footing. Sir Humphrey 
May, a follower of Somerset’s, was entrusted by 
James with the conduct of this delicate affair. 
| He could not have fixed on a more proper per- 
son. A splendid act of friendship and generosity 
which he afterwards performed for Sir Thomas 
Monson, when a prisoner and in distress, is a 
sufficient guarantee for his kindness of heart, 
and qualifications as a peace-maker. May, hav- 
ing introduced himself into Somerset's presence, 
commenced by informing him that his rival was 
about to visit him with proffers of service and 
friendship. He used what arguments he could 
think of to reconcile the proud earl, adding, 
‘Your lordship, though not the sole favourite, 
will still be a great man.’’ Somerset exhibited 
an extreme aversion to this singular arrangement. 
May then thought it right to acquaint him that 
he had come to make the overture by the king’s 
express command. Somerset was silent, and 
shortly afterwards Villiers himself entered. A 
meeting between two such men, and under such 
| circumstances, must indeed have been remark- 
able. Villiers, far different from the proud 
11 
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Buckingham of after life, was humility itself:— | of his issue should maintain any other religion 


he came, he said, to be Somerset’s creature and 
his dependent, and to gain preferment at court 


under his auspices: adding that he should always | 


find him a faithful and obedient servant. The 
earl’s reply was brief and startling,—* Sir,”’ he 
said, **] require none of your services, and | 
shall give you none of my favour;’’ adding, in 
the most undisguised manner, that he would 
ruin him if it ever lav in his power. 

Somerset was fully aware of his declining 
favour, and took his measures accordingly. Al- 
though, with the exception of an aceusation that 
he had embezzled some of the crown jewels, 
nothing had openly been laid to his charge, it 1s 
probable th il he h id received some hint that his 
share in Overbury’s murder was about to trans- 
pire. He therefore made the best use of his re- 
maining influence with the king, and obtained a 
full and ample pardon for any and all offences 
which he might heretofore have committed. It 
is curious that the most important clause in the 


instrument was borrowed from a similar indul- 


gence granted by the Pope to Cardinal Wolsey. | 


The pardon was signed by James without hesi- 
tation; but the queen, who de tested Somerset, 
had sufficient influence to prevent its passing the 
great seal until the return of the king, who was 
then absent in the west. 

In the mean time, an apotheeary’s boy, who 


clyster, fell sick at Flushing, whither he had 


retired, and his conscience beginning to accuse 


him, he revealed all the circumstances connected 
with the destruction of Overbury which had 
come within his knowledge. James was at 
Royston, when Sir Ralph Winwood was de- 
spatched to him with the tale of his favourite’s 
guilt. He instantly sent a messenger to the 


Lord Chief Justice, Sir Edward Coke, directing 
him to take measures for arresting the earl, who 
was that day to set out from Londen to join the 
royal party . When the officer of justice arrived 
at Royston, he found James with his arms round 
the neck of Somerset, who had arrived in the 
mean time, affecting to inquire anxiously, as he 
pressed him to his heart, how long it would be 
Somerset was indig- 


before he saw him again. 





nant at the idea of a peer being arrested in the | 


presence of his sovereign: ** Nay, man,”’ said 
“if Coke sends for me, | must go.”’ As 
the earl had departed, « Now the devil 
said the king, * for I will never 

see thy face any more.”’ ‘That very morning 
Somerset had conversed with Sir Henry Wotton 
respecting the prosperity of his affairs, and the 


which he was still apparently 


night he was in the 


James, 
soon as 


( t} hee.”’ 
go with tnee, 


brilliant course 
destined to run: before 
‘Tower. 

The king’s detestable hypocrisy and dissimu- 
lation are apparent throughout the whole of this 
transaction. Sir Edward Coke arriving the same 
day at Royston, James expressed the strongest 
determination to discover and punish the crime, 
without any respect of persons: 
if he pardoned any one of them, he hoped God's 
curse might lizht on him and his posterity. 
How far he respected this solemn imprecation, 


he added, that | 
| of the coldest and most calculating men of his 


is well known; nor is it the only instance in | 


which he provoked the wrath of Heaven by his 
horrible contempt of truth. On one occasion, 
when a report was alluded to in the Star Cham- 
ber, that he was about to grant some immunities 
to the papists, he protested to the lords, * that 
he would spend the last drop of his blood before 
he would do so;” aud prayed that, before any 


| pose, that such a man would have mixed him- 


| 
} 
| 


| 


/same fate during his progress from Royston. 
| Their accomplices in the murder, Sir Jervis 
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an explanation which it is not so easy to afford, 
and the most that can be adduced, are some ob- 
scure and unsatisfactory conjectures. Certain it 
is, that Overbury was the depositary of some 
important secrets, the discovery of which might 
have been fatal to the favourite, and that he was 
even foolish enough to threaten Somerset with a 
disclosure. Many a dark rumour has floated 
down to us respecting the mysterious death of 





than that which they truly professed, God would 
take them out of the world. 

Somerset, on his arrival in London, was sent 
to the Tower, the countess having shared the 


Elways, Weston, Franklin, and Mrs. ‘Turner, 
were shortly condemned and executed. Sir 
Thomas Monson escaped punishment under cir- | Prince Henry, in which the names of Somerset, 
cumstances which will be presently mentioned. | Northampton, and Overbury, are not omitted, 
Another of the party, Simon Mason, a servant of | Undoubtedly it was of the most vital importance, 
Monson’s, was also brought into court, on the | both to Somerset and Northampton, that the 
charge of having conveyed a poisoned tart to | prince should not survive his father. Preferment 
Overbury. ‘The judge said to him, ‘Simon, | was sure to cease, and ruin certain to follow. 
you had a hand in this business ?””—** No, my | The abhorrence with which Henry regarded the 
lord,” was the ready answer, “I had only a | Suffolk and Northampton branches of the How- 
finger in it, which nearly cost me my life.”’ In | ards, was scarcely exceeded even by his detesta- 
his way to the Tower, he had licked some of | tion of Somerset. Besides, the mere fact of 
the syrup of the tart from his fingers, a cireum- | these two noblemen being capable of commit- 
stance which eventually saved him from hang- | ting one murder, renders it less unlikely that they 
ing: it was argued, that he would scarcely have | would have been guilty of the other. At all 
tasted what he knew to be poisoned. |events, it appears far more probable that they 

In the meantime, Somerset remained in the | put Overbury out of the way, to insure their own 
Tower, his enemies satisfying themselves of his | safety, than to avenge themselves on the detrac- 
guilt and condemnation long before they had | tor of a wife or a niece. The conduct, too, of 
been decided by the law. By a letter dated 19th | the countess appears less infamous, if we can 
November, 1615, about six months previous to | suppose that, to the indignation of her sex, she 
his trial, a return was ordered to be made of his | added a redeeming anxiety to rescue her husband 
effects, with a view probably to their subsequent | from approaching ruin. With regard to the gen- 





had been employed in composing the poisoned | distribution among the hungry crew, who were | eral circumstances which threw suspicion over 


|anxiously awaiting the final catastrophe. 


A se- | the death of Henry, they have already been in- 
lection from the inventory has been recently pub- | troduced in the memoir of that lamented young 
lished among the Loseley MSS. and evinces, by | prince. 
the splendour of the articles, what immense | Unfortunately it is impossible to investigate 
sums must have been lavished on this unworthy | this embarrassing affair, without, in some degree, 
favourite. Whether from constitutional indiffer- | implicating the king himself. ‘The late Charles 
ence, a eonfidence in the king’s remaining affec- | Fox entertained a project of inquiring into the 
tion, or from a consciousness of his own inno- | circumstances of Somerset’s crime: in a letter 
cence, it is certain that Somerset endured with | to Lord Lauderdale, he writes,—‘‘I recollect 
becoming dignity the strange vicissitude in his | that the impression upon my mind was, that 
fortunes. ‘ The earl,’’ writes a contemporary, | there was more reason than is generally allowed 
‘+ seems little to eare for this aspersion, and shows | for suspecting that Prince Henry was poisoned 
no manner of change in his countenance ; which | by Somerset, and that the king knew A it after 
is strange, seeing that by manifest proofs it is | éhe fact.” This impression originated, without 
otherwise, which was delivered in public courts: | doubt, in Somerset’s arrogance previous to his 
but he knoweth not what is said or done abroad, | trial, as well as in the king’s undisguised fear 
being a close prisoner.” jlest the earl should enter into some unpleasant 
The murder of Overbury has generally been | details when brought before his judges. Certain 
traced to the sole circumstance of his having im- | it is that Somerset had a secret in his keeping, 
pugned the virtue of Lady Somerset. Admitting, | which apparently saved his own life, and kept 
however, that female indignation could proceed | James in an unpleasant state of trepidation 
to such lengths as murder, is it probable that | Whether, however, it was connected with the 
Somerset would have entered so warmly into his | death of the prince, or whether, as Harris sup- 
wife’s feelings, as to sacrifice for some intemper- | poses, it was ‘the revealing that vice to which 
ate expressions a once-loved friend, more espe- | James seems to have been addicted,” is not so 
cially when those very expressions originated | easy to determine. There is a letter extant, ad- 
solely in a regard for himself? A momentary | dressed by Somerset to the king, in which he 
and violent irritation may perhaps be allowed as | professes to pray for mercy; but it conveys less 
natural ; but would he have pursued his victim to | of penitence than of expostulation and defiance. 
the grave by a slow and merciless process of ven- | Somerset throughout affected to talk as if the 
geance, scarcely equaled in the annals of crime? | king dared not sentence him to death; and it is 
Moreover, is it probable, is it indeed possible, | even said, that he sent a message to James by the 
that Northampton, whose share in this detest- | lieutenant of the Tower, in which he threatened 
able transaction is undoubted, and who was one | to reveal their secret should his pardon not be 
granted. Hume, in his ingenious palliation of 
the king’s conduct, speaks. confidently of ‘his 
great remains of tenderness for Somerset.” ‘This 
remark is so far from being borne out by facts, 
that James appears extremely anxious to get rid of 
his former favourite. Lord Bacon, who was then 
attorney-general, and who must have been perfect- 
ly well aware of the king's feelings with respect 
to Somerset, in preparing his majesty with argu- 
ments as to the probable results of the approach- 
ing trial, thus writes on the subject. “The 


time, should have been influenced in the same 
unaccountable manner by his profligate niece? 
In a word, will common sense allow us to sup- 


self up in a fearful crime, and have risked life, 
fortune, and reputation, merely because some un- 
guarded words had been uttered, which he well 
knew to be true ? 

To what then, will naturally be asked, did 


Overbury owe his melancholy end? This needs 
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fourth case is that which J should be very sorry 
should happen, but it is a future contingent ; that 
is, if the peers should acquit him, and find him 
not guilty.” In this case, Lord Bacon recom- 
mends that Somerset should be remanded a close 
prisoner to the ‘I'ower, “ there being,” he adds, 
«many high and heinous offences (though not 
capital) for which he may be questioned in the 
Star Chamber.”’ If these “ great remains of ten- 
derness”’ really existed, is it likely that the poli- 
tic Bacon would have expressed his hope of 
seeing Somerset hanged, and even recommended 
an unncessary persecution in the event of his 
being acquitted? 
According to Weldon, the criminal himself 
went so far, the day before the trial, as to ex- 
press his determination not to appear in court, 
unless they dragged him there by force, and in 
his bed; adding, *‘that the king durst not bring 
him to trial.’”” ‘This menace, and tne fear of dis- 
closure, had such an effect with James, that he 
sent privately to Somerset, assuring him that if 
he behaved quietly and without insolence at his 
examination, his life should be spared. ‘This 
promise, however, was protracted to the last mo- 
ment, the king being desirous of ascertaining pri- 
vately the mode of defence which it was Somer- 
set’s intention to adopt at the trial. Not only 
were examining commissioners appointed, who 
constantly interrogated the prisoner, but James 
was mean enough, under the mask of affection, 
to employ other individuals, who used their ut- 
most endeavours to entice Somerset to a confes- 
sion of his plans. Had they succeeded, Somerset, 
in all probability, would have died on the gallows: 
he had, however, either received a hint on the 
subject, or was cunning enough to penetrate their 
design. So anxious was James to discover his 
intended plan of defence, that he employed Lord 
Bacon to anticipate every possible line of conduct 
which the criminal might adopt. Bacon writes 
to Sir George Villiers :—‘ I have received my 
letter from his majesty wish his marginal notes, 
which shall be my directions, being glad to per- 
ceive I understand his majesty so well. That 
same little charm, which may be secretly infused 
into Somerset’s ear some few hours before his 
trial, was excellently well thought of by his 
majesty, and I do approve it, both in matter and 
time; only, if it seem good to his majesty, I 
would wish ita little enlarged : for, ifit be no more 
than to spare his blood, he hath a kind of proud 
humour, which may overwork the medicine. 
Therefore, I could wish it were made a little 
stronger, by giving him some hope that his ma- | 
jesty will be good to his lady and child ; and that | 
time (when justice, and his majesty’s honour, is 
once saved, and satisfied) may produce further 
proof of his majesty’s compassion.” 

The king’s next step was to endeavour to en- 
tice Somerset to a confession, asserting that it 
would afford him a more favourable opportunity 
of exercising the royal prerogative of mercy : 
Somerset, however, was too guarded to be caught. 
in the snare. ‘The examining commissioners, 
who were fully aware of the king’s anxiety on 
this point, thus report to his majesty :—*‘* Not to 
trouble your majesty with circumstances of his 
answers, the sequel was no other, but that we 
found him still, not to come any degree further 
on to confess ; only his behaviour was very sober, 
and modest, and mild, (differing apparently from 
other times,) but yet, as it seemed, resolved to 
expect his trial.”” ‘The commissioners afterwards 
proceed :—‘* We have done our best endeavours 


the general) was to this effect, that he was to 
know his own ease, for that his day of trial could 
not be far off ; but that this day’s work was that 
which would conduce to your majesty’s injustice 
little or nothing, but to your merey much, if he 
did lay hold upon it, and therefore might do him 
good, but could do him no hurt ; foras to your jus- 
tice, there had been taken great and grave opinion, 
not only of such judges as he may think violent, 
but of the saddest and most temperate in the 


the proofs, that the evidence was full to convict 
him, so as there needed neither confession, nor 
supply of examination. But for your majesty’s 
mercy, (although he were not to expect we should 


majesty was compassionate of him, if he gave 
you some ground whereon to work ; that as long 
as he stood upon his innocency and trial, your 
majesty was tied in honour to proceed according 
to justice, and that he little understood (being a 


world, besides your love to justice itself, engaged 


but nevertheless, that a frank and clear confession 
might open the gate of mercy, and help to satisfy 
the point of honour.”’ 

But that which has tended to throw a great 
additional light on these mysterious circum- 
stances, is the existence of some remarkably 
curious letters, which have recently been pub- 
lished in a collection of the Loseley MSS. ‘The 
editor informs us that they were discovered care- 
fully preserved in an envelope, on which, in a 
handwriting of the period, was a long note, part 
of which is as follows :—** These four letters 
were all of King James his own hand wryghtinge, 
sent to Sir John More, Liftennant of the ‘Tower 
(being putin to that place by his own apoynt- 
ment, without the privitie of any man) concern- 
ing my Lorde of Somersett, whoe beinge in the 
‘Tower, and heringe that he should come to his 
arrayngment, began to speak big wordes touch- 
ing on the king’s reputation and honour. The 
king, therefore, desired, as mutch as he could, 
to make him confess the poysoninge of Sir 
Thomas Overberry, and so not to his arrayng- 
ment, but to cast himself on his mercy. But 
being a courtiour, and beaten to these courses, 
woold not; ffully imagininge that the king durst 
not, or woold not bryng him to his tryall,”’ &e. 
And in another part of the envelope were added 
these words,—**Sir George More’s my flather 
in lawe’s legacie, who in his lifetime made mutch 
account of these letters, being every word King 
James his own wryghtinge.”’ 

Sir George More, besides having been honou- 
ed with these confidential letters, had certajnly 
one personal communication, if not more, with 
the king; and appears to have been not a little 
instrumental in dissuading Somerset from break- 
ing out into invectives, or disclosing any unplea- | 
sant secrets, at his trial ; it is asserted, moreover, 
that Sir George obtained 1500/. a year for his 
management of this mysterious affair, What 
renders these letters principally curious, is the 
manner in which they confirm the supposition | 
that Somerset was really the master of secrets, 
which it was most important to James should be 
kept at all hazards from the public. ‘To prevent 
the possibility of such a catastrophe, it appears that | 
James adopted the nicest precautions, and used | 
every exertion in his power. He appoints one 


| 








© perform your majesty’s commission both in 


of his own confidants to be Somerset’s keeper ; 


kingdom, who ought to understand the state of 


make any promise,) we did assure him that your | 


close prisoner) how much the expectation of the | 


your majesty, whatsoever your inclination were ; | 





matter and manner, for the examination of my lhe will not even employ a secretary in the cor- 
lord of Somerset, wherein that which passed (for | respondence which takes place between the lieu- 


| tenant and himself ; he first endeavours to inveigle 
| Somerset into a confession, and to induce him, 
| by throwing himself on the royal mercy, to avoid 
a trial; and then, finding this maneuvre fail, he 
| attempts to persuade the world that the earl is a 
lunatic. The first two letters, above alluded to, 
| have reference principally to the king’s most ar- 
ident wish, that Somerset should anticipate his 
| trial by an admission of his offence. They 
}evinee also his great anxiety that Sir George 
| should preserve their correspondence a profound 
secret. ‘Without the knowledge of any,” 
| writes James, ‘1 have put you in that place of 
| trust which you now possess, so must I now use 
your trust and secrecy in a thing greatly con- 
cerning my honour and service.” And in the 
next letter he adds, ‘* You must not let him know 
that I have written unto you, but only that I sent 
you private word to deliver him this message: 
| —Let none living know of this.” The two 
| last and most remarkable letters are as follow: 


‘“*Goode Sir George, 
| ‘Tam extremely sorry that your unfortunate 
| prisoner turns all the great care I have for him, 
| not only against himself, but against me also, 
|as far as hecan. 1 cannot blame you, that you 
cannot conjecture what this may be, for God 
| knows it is only a trikke of his idle braine, hop- 
| ing thairby to shift his tryall; but it is easie to 
| be seen that he wolde threattin me with laying 
}an aspersion upon me of being in some sort ac- 
cessorie to his crime, I can do no more (since 
God so abstracts his grace from him), than re- 
peat the of that letter which Lord 
Haye sent you yesternighte, which is this: if he 
wolde write or send me any message concerning 


| 


substance 


this poisoning, it needs not be private; if it be 
of any other business, that which I cannot now 
with honoure receive privately, I may do it after 
his tryall, and serve the turne as well, for except 
either his tryall or confession precede, I cannot 
have a private message from him, without laying 
an aspersion on myselfe of being an accessorie to 
his eryme, and I praye you to urge him by rea- 
son, that I refuse him no favoure which I can 
graunte him, without taking upon me the suspi 
cion of being guiltie of that cryme whereof he is 
accused, and so farewell, 
“James R.’’ 


‘¢ Good Sir George, 

‘‘For answers to your straunge newis, I am 
first to tell you, that I expecte the Lord Haye 
and Sir Robert Carr have been with you before 
this tyme, which if thaye have not yett bene doe 
ye sende for them in haste that they may first 


heare him, before ye save any thing unto him, 


and when that is done, if he shall still refuse to 
goe, [to trial], ye must do your office, except he 
be either apparently sick or distracted of his 
wiftes, in any of which cacis ye may acquaint 
the Chancellaire with it, that he may adjorne the 
day till Mondaye nexte, betwene and which time, 
if his sicknesse or madnesse be counterfitted, it 
will manifestlie appeare. In the mean tyme, I 
doubt not but that ye have acquainted the Chan- 
cellair with this strange fitte of his, and if upon 
these occasions ye bring him a little laiter than 
the houre appointed, the Chancellaire may in the 
mean tyme protracte the tyme the best he maye, 
whom I praye you to acquaint like wayes with 
this my ansoure, as well as with the accident, if 
he have saide any thinge of moment to the Lord 
Haye, I expecte to hear of it with all speed; if 
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other wayes, let me not be troubled with it till 
the tryall be past. Fairwell. 


” 
“James R. 
Subscribed i1 another hand, 
‘To of trastie and weel belowed Sir George More, 
knight, o* levetenant of o* Towre of London.” 


It was very doubtful, before the trial, whether 


the crown had sufficient evidence to insure Som- | 


erset’s conviction; indeed he was merely found 
guilty on the ground of some expressions which 
were discovered in aletter of his to Northampton: 
and yet James would not only force him to con- 
fess a crime, of which he might possibly have 
been guiltless, but proceeds to such lengths to 
obtain this object, as to endeavour to induce Sir 
George More to be guilty of something very like 
a falsehood on the occasion. In one of his let- 
ters, the king writes to the lieutenant,—‘* Ye 
will doe well of yourselfe to caste out unto him, 
that ye feare his wyfe shall plead weaklie for his 
innocence ; and that ye find the commissioners 
have, ye know not how, some secreate assur- 
ance that in the ende she will confesse of him; 
but this must onlie be as from yourselfe ;” surely 
this has every appearance of invention. It may 
be remarked that Lord Bacon, in embracing the 
different accidents which micht oecur at the trial, 
thus writes to the king :—* The second case is, 
if that fall out, (which is likest as things stand, 
and as we expect), which is that the lady con- 
fess, and that Somerset plead not guilty, and be 
found guilty.” Lord Bacon was right in both 
conjectures ; the countess, however, though she 
confessed her own crime, in no way implicated 
her husband. 

Another circumstance, which throws suspicion 
on James, was the liberation of Sir Thomas 
Monson, who was to have been tried as an ac- 
eomplice in Overbury’s murder, but escaped after 
his arraignment. Coke, the lord chief justice, 
was rash enough to observe, ‘* That more would 
come out at his trial than the death of a private 
individual.’’ He is even said to have exclaimed 
on the bench, ** God knows what became of that 
sweet babe Prince Henry, but I know somewhat.” 
Certain it is that James took fright; that Monson 
obtained his libertv, and that Coke was dis- 
graced. 

Somerset was brought to trial in Westminster 
Hall, May 25, 1616. During the whole of the 
day James is described as being in a painful state 
of agitation,—* sending to every boat he per- 
ceived landing at Whitehall, and cursing all that 
came without tidings.”” When word was at 
length brought him that the earl was condemned, 
his agitation ceased. ‘ This,’’ Weldon says, 
‘*he had from Sir George More’s own mouth.”’ 
Somerset is described as being dressed on the 
oceasion in ‘¢a plain black satin suit, his hair 
eurled, his face pale, his beard long, and his eyes 
sunk in his head.’’ He was also decorated with 
the George and Garter. Weldon asserts, that 
cwo persons were placed behind him at his trial, 
whose instructions were to throw a cloak over his 
face, and carry him off, should he exhibit the 
slightest intention of implicating the king. He 
pleaded innocent; but the peers finding him guilty, 
he was sentenced to be carried to the Tower, and 
from thence to the place of execution, where he 
was to be hanged like a common criminal. 

Somerset, with his countess, received at dif- 
ferent periods several reprieves. By an order in 
eouncil, dated 18th January, 1622, they were 
finally liberated from confinemet, though their 
lives were merely respited at the king’s pleasure: 
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it was also stipulated that they should reside in 
the country ; one of Lord Wallingford’s two seats 
in Oxfordshire (Grays and Caversham) being 
allowed them for choice. ‘The order for their 
release is as follows :— 


Anno Dom. 1621. An. Reg. Jac. 19. An 
Order of the Privy Council, Whitehall, 18th 
January, 1622. 

Present.—Lord Keeper, Lord Treasurer, Lord 
President, L. M. Hamilton, Earl Marshal, L. 
Vise. Falkland, Lord Digby, Lord Brook, Mr. 
Treasurer, Mr. Sec. Calvert, Mr. Chane, Ex- 
cheq., Master of the Rolls. 

Whereas, his majesty is graciously pleased to 
enlarge and set at liberty the Earl of Somerset 
and his lady, now prisoners in the Tower of 
London; and that, nevertheless, it is thought fit 
that both the said earl and his lady be confined 
to some convenient place: It is therefore, accord- 
ing to his majesty’s gracious pleasure and com- 
mand, ordered, that the Earl of Somerset and 
his lady do repair either to Grays or Cowsham 
[Caversham |, Lord Wallingford’s houses in the 
county of Oxon, and remain confined to one or 
either of the said houses, and within three miles’ 
compass of the same, until further order be given 
by his majesty. 

At last, in 1624, about four months previous 
to the king’s death, notwithstanding his majesty’s 
former solemn asseveration, they received a full 
pardon for their crime. In the reign of Charles 
the First, Somerset petitioned, though unsuccess- 
fully, for the restoration of his estates. The 
guilty pair resided together in a private and 
almost obscure condition. Their former pas- 
sionate love was converted into abhorrence; and 
though inmates of the same house, they lived 
entirely separate and estranged. 

James, whether from pity or some other 
cause, allowed his former favourite 4000/. a 
year. Somerset was compelled, however, till 
he received his pardon, to hold the rents, which 
produced this income, in his servant’s name; 
the law excluding him, as a condemned person, 
from being the ostensible possessor. 

Somerset is said to have been assured by a 
fortune-teller, that if he should ever see the king’s 
face again, he would certainly be reinstated in 
his former greatness. According to Arthur Wil- 
son, James, in the latter part of his life, occasion- 
ally paid him a visit in his retreat. Bishop Bur- 
net inform us, that when the king grew weary of 
Buckingham’s insolence and contemptuous man- 
ner, he had serious intentions of supplying his 
place with his old favourite. He adds, that their 
first meeting was in the gardens at Theobalds, 
where the king embraced Somerset tenderly, and 
shed many tears. ‘* Somerset,” adds Burnet, 
** told this to some from whom I had it.”’ 

It is remarkable that the great and virtuous 
Lord Russell was the grandson of Somerset and 
his abandoned countess. ‘The result of their ill- 
timed union was an only daughter, Anne, who 
became the wife of William Russell, Earl of 
Bedford, created a duke in 1694. There is 
something interesting in her history. The union 
took place in the lifetime of the old Earl of Bed- 
ford, who had been in the habit of saying to his 
son, ** Marry whom you will but a daughter of 
Somerset.” Unfortunately, however, they met 
at court, and the son falling passionately in love 
with her, expressed his determination never to 
marry another. ‘I'he earl professed the greatest 
abhorrence at the idea of the match, and probably 
might never have relented but for the interference 











of Charles the First in favour of the lovers. The 
king’s share in overcoming his prejudices, is 
alluded to in a letter of the period. Mr. Garrard 
writes to the Earl of Strafford, 5th April, 1636. 
“The king lately sent the Duke of Sea: to 
my lord of Bedford, to move him to give way to 
the marriage between my Lord Russell and the 
Lady Anne Carr, daughter to the Earl of Somer- 
set, which he should take well at his hands, 
The love between them hath been long taken 
notice of, though discreetly and closely carried : 
for his father gave him, as I take it, leave and 
liberty to choose in any family but in that: but 
marriages are made in heaven,” 

The old earl at length gave a reluctant con- 
sent; and in 1637 they were married. He had 
no reason to regret his having relented. Some 
time afterwards he was seized with the small- 
pox; and though deserted by his own children, 
the lady Anne remained with him and nursed 
him like a daughter. She caught the disorder, 
and Jost her beauty. It is said, that after she 
grew up, she discovered the account of her pa- 
rents’ infamy in a book; but that she was hap- 
pily so ignorant of the facts, as to look upon 
them as mere calumnies.* She died in 1684, 
aged sixty-three.- 

This account of his daughter enables us to 
relate a redeeming trait in the character of So- 
merset. Among other expedients which had 
been adopted by the old Lord Bedford to prevent 
his son’s marriage, he had insisted on the sum 
of twelve thousand pounds being deposited as the 
marriage portion of Anne Carr. It was an im- 
mense sum to Somerset, who possessed little 
except his residence at Chiswick. However, he 
sold house, plate, and jewels, in order to make 
up the amount. ‘Since her affections are set- 
tled,’”’ he said, **I would ruin myself rather than 
make her unhappy.” Such an action goes far 
to redeem the name of Somerset from utter oblo- 
quy, and for the credit of human nature should 
not remain untold. How truly has it been said 
by the poet,— 

None are all evil,—quickening round the heart, 

Some softer feeling will not quite depart! 


The curse of Somerset was his ehoice of a 
wife. We are assured that by nature he was of 
a ‘mild and affable disposition,’’ and might have 
been a good man if he had not met with such a 
woman. Wilson says of his person that he was 
‘*rather compact than tall; his features and favour 
comely and handsome rather than beautiful ; the 
hair of his head flaxen; that of his face tinctured 
with yellow of the Sycambrian colour.” Wel- 
don speaks of him as ** handsome and well-bred;” 
and even asserts that, previously to his elevation, 
he had passed his time in study, and in the so- 
ciety of eminent men. He must have been nearly 
sixty at the time of his death,t which took place 
in July, 1645. His remains were interred in the 
parish church of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden. 


* There is, however, another account, that when 
she met with the passage respecting the guilt of her 
parents, she fell down ina fit, and was discovered 
senseless, with the book before her. There is a half- 
length picture of her at Woburn, by Vandyke, in 
which she is painted drsssed in blue, drawing on 
her gloves. ennant’s Journey from Chester to 
London, p. 494. 

+ His birth is commonly fixed in 1588, which 
would make him in his fifty-eighth year at the time 
of his decease, and only twenty-one at his first op- 
pearance at court. 
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FRANCES HOWARD, 
COUNTESS OF SOMERSET. 


There is something fearful and revolting in the 
history of this titled murderess. Man, from his 
sterner nature, and by a long communion with 
vice and crime, may at last become so callous to 
all better feelings, as to be induced to shed the 
blood of a fellow-creature. Women, also, among 
the low and uneducated, impelled by the pinch- 
ing of poverty or the rankling of revenge, may 


be hurried forward to commit violence against | 


nature, and to heap infamy on their sex. But 
that the young, the beautiful, and delicately nur- 
tured Frances Howard, to whom the world had 
been all smiles, and success, and kindness, should 
have set herself deliberately and mercilessly to 
take away the life of another, is a fact so unpa- 
ralleled and unnatural, that, were it not proved 
beyond all doubt, it could only be regarded as an 
improbable fiction. 

Frances Howard was the eldest daughter of 
Thomas, Earl of Suffolk, a man of indifferent 
character and moderate talent. The earl was 
chancellor of the University of Cambridge: when 
the orator of the university, at his inauguration, 


addressed him, as was usual, in a Latin speech, | 


he informed the senate that he did not understand 
what was said; however, he added, as he con- 


cluded they meant to welcome him, he begged to | 
assure them in return, that he would advance | 


their interests as much as lay in his power. 

As his daughter, the Lady Frances, was only 
thirteen years of age at the time of her marriage 
with the Earl of Essex, in January, 1606, she 


must have been born about the year 1593. Sir | 


Symonds d’Ewes was assured by one Captain 
Field, a ‘faithful votary of her father, the Earl 
of Suffolk, that he had known her from her 


childhood, and had ever observed her to be of | 
the best nature and sweetest disposition of all | 


her father’s children, exceeding them all also in 
the delicacy and comeliness of her person.”” This 


individual attributed to the advice and influence | 


of her uncle, Northampton, the wretched course 
of life into which she afterwards fell. There can 


be no doubt that she was eminently beautiful. | 
Arthur Wilson, who speaks of her character with | the viscount in his place. 
abhorrence, almost appears to relent when he tells | Dr. Forman, a reputed conjuror (living at Lam- 


; beth), is found out: the women declare to him 
It may be doubted whether it was in the nature | their grievances: he promises sudden help: and, 


us of her sweet and bewitching countenance. 


of Essex to insure the happiness of any woman. 
He was a cold and unbending republican, and, 
probably, like most of that cast, a tyrant in do- | 
mestic life. He possessed neither elegance of | 
mind nor manners, and his features were as | 
rough as his disposition: a strange contrast to | 
his unfortunate father. It is remarkable that both 
his wives transferred their affections to other 
men. His second lady, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Sir Willian Pawlet, fixed her regards on a Mr. 
Udal or Uvedale, and Essex separated from her 
in consequence. Wilson was resident in the 
house at the period of the earl’s marriage with 
Elizabeth Pawlet. ‘+I must confess,” he says, 
in his memoir of himself, ‘‘she appeared to the 
eye a beauty, full of harmless sweetness; and 
her conversation was affable and gentle.” Wil- 
son did not always find her so very affable; for 
she afterwards refused to quit her chamber unless 
he was dismissed from her husband’s establish- 
ment. He thus alludes to her frailty,—** Within 
two years this malicious piece of vanity, un- 
worthy of so noble a husband, was separated 
from a“ % to her eternal reproach and infamy.” 
—41.4 e 








Such a man as Essex was certainly ill suited 
| to the beautiful, flattered, and passionate Frances 
| Howard. Previously, however, to the earl’s re- 
| turn from abroad, whither he had been sent after 
| their youthful marriage, she had met and fallen 

violently in love with the favourite Somerset. 

The guilty pair were accustomed to meet at the 
| house of Mrs. Turner, either at Hammersmith, 
‘or Paternoster Row, Occasionally also their ap- 
| pointments were at the residence of one Coppin- 
ger, a person remarkable only for the indifference 
of his character. 

The exertions of the young countess to pro- 
cure a divorce from her husband were at least as 
unwearying as her expedients were ingenious. 
The account which Arthur Wilson gives of this 
part of her history is too singular to be altogether 
omitted, though a considerable portion is unfit 
for detail :—** The Countess of Essex,’’ he says, 
‘having her heart alienated from her husband, 
and set upon the viscount, had a double task to 
undertake for accomplishing her ends. One was 
to repulse her husband; the other to make the 
Priscount sure. Her husband she looked upon as 


Ieoun person; and to be carried by him into 


e,country, out of her element (being ambitious 
oF glory, and a beauty covetous of applause, 
were to close, as she thought, with an insuf- 
ferdgle torment; though he was a man that did 
not Ohly every way merit her love, but he loved 
her with an extraordinary affection, having a 
gentle, mild, and courteous disposition, specially 
{to women, such as might win upon the roughest 
natures.* But this fiery heat of his wife’s, 
mounted upon the wings of lust, or love (call it 
what yo ill), carried her after so much mis- 
chief, thafiithose that saw her face might chal- 
lenge nature of too much hypocrisy, for harbour- 
ing so wickedga heart under so sweet and be- | 
witching a countenance. 

‘*'To strengthen her designs, she finds out one 
of her own stamp, Mrs. Turner, a doctor of 
| physic’s widow, a woman whom prodigality and 
looseness had brought low; yet her pride would 
make her fly any pitch, rather than fall into the 
jaws of want. ‘These two consult together how 
they might stop the current of the earl’s affection 
towards his wife, and make a clear passage for 
To effect which, one 


embittered her being near him with wearisome 
and continual chidings, to wean her from the 
sweets she doated upon, and with much adoe 
forced her into the country. But how harsh was 
the parting, being sent away from the place where 
she grew and flourished! Yet she left all her 
engines and imps behind her: the old doetor, and 
his confederate, Mrs. Turner, must be her two 
supporters. She blazons all her miseries to them 
at her depart, and moistens the way with her 
tears. Chartley was an hundred miles from her 
happiness; and a little time thus lost is her eter- 
nity. When she came thither, though in the 
pleasantest part of the summer, she shut herself 
up in her chamber, not suffering a beam of light 
to peep upon her dark thoughts. If she stirred out 
of her chamber, it was in the dead of the night, 
| when sleep had taken possession of all others, 
but those about her. In this implacable, sad, and 
discontented humour she continued some months, 
always murmuring against but never giving the 
least civil respect to her husband, which the good 
man suffered patiently, being loth to be the di- 
vulger of his own misery; yet, having a manly 
courage, he would sometimes break into a little 
passion, to see himself slighted and neglected by 
himself; but having never found better from her, 
it was the easier to bear with her.” 

Forman, the wizard or astrologer, who is here 
mentioned, though undoubtedly a rogue, was far 
superior in learning and ingenuity to the common 
mountebanks of his time. He was an excellent 
chemist, possessed considerable skill in astrono- 
my and mathematics, and was indefatigable in 
his thirst after knowledge. He was born 30th 
of December, 1552, and at six years old is said 
to have been troubled with strange dreams and 
visions. When he arrived at fourteen, his father 
being dead, he bound himself apprentice to a 
grocer and apothecary at Salisbury, where he 
first obtained an insight into the nature of drugs. 
He endeavoured to improve his mind by reading; 
but his master, imagining, perhaps, that it inter- 
fered with his duties, deprived him of his books; 
however, Forman’s bed-fellow was a boy who 
daily received instruction at a school in Salisbury, 
and from him he nightly elicited what the other 
had learnt during the day. At the age of eighteen 
he established a small school for himself; and 
having by this means realised a paltry sum of 














to amuse them, frames many little pictures of 
brass and wax; some like the viscount and count- 
ess, whom he must unite and strengthen; others 
like the Earl of Essex, whom he must debilitate 
and weaken; and then with philtrous powders, 
and such drugs, he works upon their persons. 
And to practise what effects his art would. pro- 
duce, Mrs. Turner, that loved Sir Arthur Man- 
waring (a gentleman then attending'the prince), 
and willing to keep him to her, gave him some 
of the powder, which wrought so violently with 
him, that through a storm of rain and thunder he 
rode fifteen miles one dark night to her house, 
scarce knowing where he was till he was there. 
‘** The good earl, finding his wife nouseled in 
the court, and seeing no possibility to reduce her | 
to reason till she were estranged from the relish 
and delights she sucked in there, made his con- 
dition again known to her father. ‘The old man 
being troubled with his daughter’s disobedience, 





* This high praise must be attributed to the zeal 
of Wilson for the honour of his patron. He was the 
faithful follower and intimate acquaintance of the earl. 





astronomy from that university. 
riod he settled himself at Lambeth, where he 


money, he set out for Oxford, where he entered 
himself a poor scholar of Magdalene College. 
After a residence of two years he again turned 
school-master, and began to study magic, astro- 
nomy, and physic. He now thought it neces- 
sary to travel, and having visited Portugal and 


| the East, set up as a physician in Philpot lane, 
| London ; however, not having properly graduat- 


ed, he was much annoyed by the legitimate prac- 
tisers, and was four times imprisoned and once 
fined. On the 27th of June, 1603, having been 
some time resident in Jesus College, Cambridge, 
he obtained his degree of doctor of physic and 
From this pe- 


practised his profession unmolested; pretending, 


| moreover, to the hidden art, and duping his fellow- 


creatures with all the paraphernalia of horoscopes, 
amulets, nativities, and the philosopher’s stone. 
‘He was a person,”’ says Anthony Wood, “that 
in horary questions, especially theft, was very 
judicious and fortunate; so, also, in sickness, 
which was indeed his master-piece ; and had good 
success in resolving questions about marriage, and 
in other questions very intricate. He professed 
to his wife that there would be much trouble 
3 
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1 ‘ . ‘a * | 
about Sir Robert Carr, Earl of Somerset, and | 


the Lady Frances, his wife, who frequently re- 
sorted to him, and from whose company he 
would sometimes lock himself in his study one | 
whole day. He had compounded things upon 
the desire of Mrs. Anne Turner, to make the 
said Sir Robert Carr, ealid quo ad hanc, and 
Robert, Earl of Essex, frigid guo ad hance, that 
is, to his wife, the Lady Frances, who had a 
mind to get rid of him, and be wedded to the 
said Sir Robert. He had also certain pictures in 
wax, representing Sir Robert and the said lady, 
to cause a love between each other, with other 
such like things.”’ It may be here remarked that 
these waxen images, as well as the countess’s in- 


delicate letters to Forman, were produced in open 
court at her trial. ‘There was also exhibited a 
written parchment, drawn up by Forman, “sig- 
nifying what ladies loved what lords at court ;”’ | 
but this the lord chief justice would not allow 
to be read. It appeared that his own wife was 
among the number. 

The death of the astrologer is curious. Wood 


been informed by a certain author, 


says, **I have 
night before Dr. Forman died, 


that the Sunda 
he, the said Forman, 
in their carden-house, 
humour, that she had been informed that he could | 


and his wife being at supper 


she told him in a pleasant | 


resolve whether man or wife should die first, and | 
bury you or no ?’—| 
‘you shall bury me, but thou wilt | 
‘How long | 
to which he made answer, ‘I shall | 


asked him, ‘ whether I shall 
*Oh"’ said he, 
much repent it.” Then said she: 
will that be 
die before next Thursday ni 

l being Monday, all was well; Tuesday 


9 


cht be over.’ The 


next day, 

came, and he was not sick; Wednesday came, 
and still he was well; and then his impertinent 
wife did twit him in the teeth what he had sai 1} 
on Sunday. ‘Thursday eame, and dinner being | 
ended, he was weil, went down to the water side, 
and took a pair of oars to go to some buildings he 
was in hand with at Puddle Doek; and being in 
the middle o Thames, he presently fell down, | 
and only said, ‘an impost, an impost,’ and so 
died; whereupon a most sad storm of winl im- 
mediately followed.” In the Life of Lilly, the 
astrolog r, th re is an Interesting account of this | 
memorable cheat. He is said to have been ex- 
trem ly kind to the poor. According to Lilly, | 
the following entry was found in one of Forman’s | 
books :—** This I made the devi! write with his | 


own hands, in Lambeth Fields, 1596.”’ 

Anne Turner, another agent of the countess in 
her detestable practices, as has been already men- 
tioned, was the widow of a physician, and had 
seen better times; but, considering crime prefer- 
able to poverty, was easily enlisted in the dark 

mistress. She was a woman of 
great beauty, and remarkable in the world of| 
fashion as having introduced vellow starch in | 
ruffs. When Coke, the lord chief justice, sen- 
tenced her to death for her share in the murder | 
of Overbury, he added the strange order, that 
‘as she was the person who had brought yellow 


desiens ol 


! 
| 


starched ruffs into vogue, she sheuld be hanged 
in that dress, that the same might end in shame 
and detestation.”’ He told her also that she was 
a sorcerer, a witch, a papist, a felon, and a mur- | 
derer. Sir Symonds D’Ewes informs us that | 
she appeared at her trial in the fashion which 
she had introduced, which may account for the | 
order issued by the judge. Even the hangman | 
who executed this wretched woman was deco-| 
rated with yellow ruffs on the occasion: no 
wonder, therefore, that the fashion shortly grew 


to be generally detested and disused, which Sir 


| O how the ernel! cord did misbecome 


| That used in youth to enshrine her globe-like head, 


| on the very hour of his execution, the bowl fell 


| which she exhibited towards him, and perhaps 
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Symonds informs us was the case. There is a 
wood cut of Mrs. ‘Turner attached to her dying 
speech and confession, preserved in the Library 
of the Antiquarian Society. She was executed 
at T'yburn, 15th November, 1615, and according 
to Camden, in his Annals, died a * true penitent.” 
Indeed, we have evidence that her demeanour on 
the scaffold excited the commiseration of the by- 
standers. A Mr. John Castle writes to Mr. 
James Milles, 28th November, 1615,—* Since 
I saw you, I saw Mrs. Turner die. If detesta- 
tion of painted pride, lust, malice, powdered 
hair, yellow bands, and the rest of the wardrobe 
of court vanities—if deep sighs, tears, confes- 
sions, ejaculations of the soul, admonitions of all 
sorts of people to make God and an unspotted 
conscience always our friends—if the protesta- 


| tion of faith, and hope to be washed by the same 


Saviour, and the like mercies that Mary Magda- 
lene was, be signs and demonstrations of a blessed 











“speak my certain knowledge concerning the 
nullity of the marriage between the Earl of Essex 
and his lady. About a year or two before the 
marriage was questioned, | did hear from a gen- 
tleman belonging to the Earl of Huntingdon, but 
very well known, and a great servant to the Ear] 
of Essex, that the Earl of Essex was fully re. 
solved to question the marriage, and to prove a 
nullity ; and I am confident that if the countess 
had not then at that instant done it, the Earl of 
Essex himself would have been the plaintiff; 
so then, I hereby conclude that both parties 
were agreed and were alike interested in the 
business.”’ 

A written answer to the objections against the 
divorce was drawn up by the king himself, who 
took a deep interest in the proceedings. 

This trial is not a little remarkable, when we 
consider that a cause which was more fit to be 
discussed in a brothel, was argued before the 





penitent, then I will tell you that this poor broken 


| woman went a cruce ad gloriam, and now enjoys | 


the presence of her and our Redeemer. Her body | 
being taken down by her brother, one Norton 
servant to the prince, was, in a coach, conveyec 
to St. Martin’s of the Fields, where, in the eve 
ning of the same day, she had an honest andra 
decent buria].”” In a poem of the period, entitled 
Overbury’s Vision, Mrs. Turner is eulogised in 
some verses, of which the poetry is as beafttiful 
as the sentiment is misplaced :— 

*‘ The roses on her lovely cheeks were dead, 

The earth’s pale colour had all overspread 

Her sometime lively look; and cruel Death, 
Coming untimely with his wintry breath, 

Blasted the fruit, which, cherry-like, in show, 

Upon her dainty lips did whilom growg® 


Her comely neck! and yet by law’s just doom 
Had been her death. Those locks, like golden thread, 





Hung careless down; and that delightful limb, 
Her snow-white nimble hand, that used to trim 
Those tresses up, now spitefully did tear | 
And rend the same; nor did she now forbear 
To beat that breast of more than lily white, 
Which sometime was tle bed of sweet delight. 

From those two springs where joy did whilom dwell, 
Grief’s pearly drops upon her pale cheek fell.” 


A rather remarkable story is told respecting 
Sir Jervis Elways, who also died on the gallows 
for his share in Overbury’s death. He had 
been a fellow-commoner of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and had presented a silver bowl to 
that community. On the day, and, as it is said, 


down and broke asunder. Sir Symonds D’ Ewes, 
who was afterwards a fellow-commoner of St. 
Johns, assures us that he was credibly informed 
of the fact. Elways had at one period of his life 
been a great gambler; but having lost a large sum 
of money ata sitting, he made a solemn vow to 
his Maker that he would never commit the vice 
again; adding a hope, that if he did so he 
might come to be hanged. He neglected his 
vow, and recalled the circumstance at the last. 
“ Now, God,” he said, ** hath paid my impreca- 
tion home.”’ 

To return to the countess. Essex, wearied 
with the perpetual proofs of hatred and disgust 


somewhat suspecting the anti-philtrous regimen 
to which he had been long insensibly subjected, 
at length fell in with her views for the procure- 
ment of a divorce. Bishop Goodman throws 
some curious light on this particular passage in 
the annals of crime. ‘I may herein,” he says, 








digni.aries of the church ;—that a king was the 
supporter of one side, and an archbishop of the 
other ;—and, moreover, that the verdict hung 
upon a particular objection, the validity of which, 
considering the personal charms of the plaintiff, 
none but a very cold or a very ignorant man could 
possibly have acknowledged. 

Essex, in order to pay the marriage portion of 
five thousand pounds, was forced to cut down 
timber at his seat at Adderston, and would even 
have been compelled to sell land, had not his 
grandmother, the Countess of Leicester, come 
forward and assisted him. He retired to his 
venerable castle of Chartley, in Staffordshire, 
where he endeavoured to forget the ridicule of 
the world in the sports of the field. His mode 
of living at Chartley is fully described by Arthur 
Wilson in his life of himself. 

The marriage of the lady and her paramour 
was solemnised at Whitehall, on the 26th De- 


'cember, 1613, and was an exhibition of greater 
magnificence than had ever been witnessed in 


England at the espousals of a subject. The 


| king, the queen, and the principal persons of the 


court, were present at the ceremony ; but it did 


/not tend to silence the whisperings of scandal, 


when it was seen that the bride had the effrontery 
to stand at the altar in the dress of a virgin. 
Previously to the ceremony, Somerset, who had 
been hitherto merely Viscount Rochester, was 
created an earl, in order that the countess might 
not lose rank in the transfer of her hand. 

‘«‘ Whitehall,’ says Coke, ** was too narrow to 
contain the triumphs of this marriage, and they 
must be extended into the city. Accordingly, 
on the 4th of January, the bride and bridegroom, 
attended by the Duke of Lennox, the lord privy 
seal, the lord chamberlain, and a numerous train 
of the nobility, proceeded in great state to the 
city. A magnificent entertainment was prepared 
for them in Merchant Tailors’ Hall. ‘The music 
struck up as they entered. Speeches of con- 
gratulation were delivered, and the mayor and 
alderman came forward in their scarlet gowns to 
do honour to the favourite and his bride. At the 
sumptuous banquet which followed, they were 
waited on by the choicest citizens from the 
twelve companies. After supper, there were 
plays, masks, and dancing, and, late at night, the 
rejoicings were concluded with a second feast. 
At three o’elock in the morning, the bride and 
bridegroom returned to Whitehall.”” ‘Thus does 
the world worship the rising sun. Within a 
little more than two years, these two envied and 
glittering beings were the inmates of a prison; 
deprived of fortune, flattery, and circumstance, 
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and narrowly escaping a death of infamy by the 
hands of the common executioner. 

In perusing the history of the Countess of 
Somerset, it is necessary to bear in mind one 
important fact. At the period of her marriage 
with Somerset, and of the subsequent death of 
Overbury—comprising the most atrocious mur- 
der, and the most disgraceful narrative of infamy, 
that has been recorded in modern times—this 
unhappy creature could not possibly have ex- 
ceeded her twenty-first year. ‘That Overbury 
disliked her character, and defamed it to others 
besides Somerset, is very possible. Weldon 
says, that ‘if one of her brothers, or any of her 
kindred, had challenged and killed him in fair | 
combat, the world would readily have exonerated 
them.” But the expedients to which she had 
recourse, would have been atrocious in a savage. 
Sir Symonds D’Ewes relates, that ‘on one 
occasion she offered a thousand pounds to Sir 
Daniel Wood, a follower of Anne of Denmark, 


King’s College, and afterwards at Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge. 
had met with little favour, but at the accession 
of James, had no reason to complain of neglect. 


In May, 1603, he was made a privy councillor ; | 
in January following, lord warden of the Cinque | 
Ports; in March, Baron of Marnhill and Earl of | 


Northampton; and in April, 1608, lord privy 
seal, and was honoured with the Garter. In 


1609, he was made high steward of the Univer- | 


sity of Oxford, and in 1612, chancellor of Cam- 
bridge. James had not forgotten the misfortunes 
of the Howards in the cause of his mother. 
Northampton related a curious story to his 
secretary, one George Penny. When a mere 
infant, it had been predicted to his father, by an 
Italian astrologer, that in middle life his son 
would be reduced to such a state of poverty as to 
be in want of a meal, but that in his old age his 
wealth would be abundant. 
was made, that a Howard should ever be poor 





and an enemy of Overbury’s, if, either by duel 
or assassination, he would put her detractor out 
of the way.”’ Wood told her, that ‘*he had no 
objection to bastinado him, but that he was un- | 
willing to be sent to T'yburn for any lady’s plea- | 
sure.” While in prison, she is described as | 
“very pensive and silent, and much grieved.” 
She was tried for the murder of Overbury, | 
24th May, 1616, in Westminster Hall. On | 
entering the hall, the ceremony of carrying the | 
axe before her was omitted. First came the | 
chancellor, who acted as lord high steward, upon | 
horseback. He was followed by his attendants | 
| 
| 


and several peers. ‘Then came six serjeants-at- 
law, the clerk of the crown in chancery, the seal- 
bearers, and the white staff. ‘I'wo barons (Rus- 
sell and Norris), and two knights, terminated 
the procession. She stood pale and trembling | 
at the bar, and during the reading of the indict- 
ment, covered her face with her fan. She pleaded 
guilty to the crime; but beseeched the peers to 
intercede for her with the king, with so many 
tears, and in such extreme anguish, that the by- 
standers were unable to refrain from commisera- 
tion. The sentence was, that she should be | 
conveyed to the ‘Tower, and from thence to the 
place of execution, where she was to be hung | 
by the neck &e. : 

The wretched existence which she eventually | 
passed with her husband, has been already | 
alluded to in the memoir of the earl. ‘The | 
estrangement between them, though widened by 
mutual hatred, was rendered even necessary by 
an injury which she had sustained in giving 
birth to her only daughter. The disease of | 
which she died, was as horrible as her crime, | 
but the details are too loathsome for insertion. 
Walpole informs us, in his Anecdotes of Paint- 
ing, that in 1762 her escutcheons still remained 
entire in the beautiful parish church of Walden. 
She died in 1632, at the age of thirty-nine. 





HENRY HOWARD, 
EARL OF NORTHAMPTON. 


This unamiable personage was born at Shot- 
tisham, in Norfolk, about the year 1539. He 
was the brother of that Duke of Norfolk who 
lost his head in the cause of the unfortunate 
Mary Queen of Seots, and the second son of the 
lamented Earl of Surrey, the darling of poetry, 
of learning, and romance. He was educated at 





* 


appeared at least to be extremely improbable; | 


but the fact, nevertheless, came to pass. By the 
execution of the Duke of Norfolk, and the for- 
feiture of his estate, his family became so im- 
poverished, that the earl, to use the phrase of his 
biographer, was often fain to dine with Duke 
Humphrey ; those hours, during which others 
were enjoying the luxury of the table, were fre- 
quently employed by the hungry earl in poring 


| over the contents of the booksellers’ stalls in St. 


Paul’s Churchyard.* ‘The unmeasured favours 
which were afterwards heaped upon him by 
James, abundantly fulfilled the prophecy. 

The earl was one of those mistaken dreamers, 


who are ever fancying that the world is their | 


dupe, while in reality they deceive no one but 
themselves. 
life of contemptible cunning and clumsy intrigue. 
Flattery and dissimulation were his tools, but they 
| must have been awkwardly handled ; for his mo- 
tives and his character were seen through by all. 
‘Lady Bacon, the mother of Sir Francis, anxiously 


| forewarns her sons against keeping his society : | 
| ‘* He is,”’ she says, ‘a dangerous intelligencing 
man; no doubt a subtle papist, inwardly, and | 


lieth in wait.”’ Again, she adds: ** Avoid his 


familiarity, as you love truth and yourself. Pre- | 


tending courtesy, he worketh mischief perilously. 


I have long known him and observed him. His| 


Rowland | 


workings have been stark naught.” 
White, also, thus writes to Sir Robert Sydney : 
‘*Lord Harry is held a ranter; and I pray you| 
take heed of him, if you have not already gone | 
3° x =r = ta bs ° 
too far.”’ In the Five Years of King James, he is 
spoken of as ‘famous for secret insinuation and | 


for cunning flatteries ;’’ and Weldon tells us, that | 


|**though nota wise man, he was the greatest | 


flatterer in the world.’’ If ever he was surpassed | 
in this despicable art, it was by one of his. own 
adulators, when he said of him, * that he was the 
most learned amongst the noble, and the most 
noble amongst the learned.’’ Unfortunately this 
fulsome compliment was paid to him by a bishop, 
who, for sixteen years was kept in the indifferent | 
see of Llandaff, and who, without doubt, had an 
eye to translation. 

A long career of folly and artifice was followed 
by an old age of infamy and crime. He had 
actually completed his seventieth year, when he 


* During the reign of James, the neighbourhood 
of St. Paul’s, and especially the body of the church 
itself, were the resort of all the idlers and scandal- 
mongers of the day. The latter place was styled 
Paul’s Walk, and its frequenters Paul-walkers. 





During the reign of Elizabeth, he | 


When the prediction | 


The delusion lasted through a long | 
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became a pander to the dishonour of his own 
niece in her adulterous intrigue with Somerset. 
| After a lapse of threescore years and ten, the 
hope of further aggrandisement, and an innate 
love of intrigue, continued to be the main-spring 
and the curse of his existence. Of his subsequent 
share in Overbury’s murder not the remotest 
doubt can exist. He is even said to have been 
the author of the infamous plot, by which Over- 
bury was offered and induced to refuse the em- 
bassy to Russia, and thus fell under the king’s 
displeasure. But the following letters, the origi- 
| nals of which are preserved in the Cotton Library, 
will be considered sufficient to establish his guilt. 
They are addressed to Sir Jervis Elways, the 
lieutenant of the 'Tower:— 


‘‘ Worthy Mr. Lieutenant, 

‘* My Lord of Rochester desiring to do the last 
honour to his deceased friend, requires me to de- 
sire you to deliver the body of Sir Thomas Over- 
bury to any friend of his that desires it, todo him 
honour at his funeral. Herein my lord declares 
the constancy of his affection for the dead, and 
the meaning that he had in my knowledge, to 
have given his strongest strain at this time of the 
king’s being at 'Theobald’s, for his delivery. I 
| fear no impediment to this honourable desire of 

my lord’s but the unsweetness of the body, be- 
cause it was reported that he had some issues, 
and in that ease the keeping of him must needs 
give more offence than it can do honour. My 
fear is also, that the body is already buried upon 
that cause whereof I write; which being so, it is 


too late to set out solemnity. 
‘*Thus, with my kindest commendations, I 
end, and rest, vour affectionate and assured friend, 


‘¢H. NorrTHAMPTON. 


Postscript.—** You see my lord’s earnest de- 
| sire with my concurring care, that all respect be 
had to him that may be for the credit of his me- 
mory; but yet I wish withal that you do very 
discreetly inform yourself whether this grace hath 
been afforded formerly to close prisoners, or 
whether you may grant my request in this case, 
who speak out of the sense of my lord’s affection, 
though I be a councillor, without offence, or pre- 
judice. For I would be loth to draw either you 
or myself into censure, now I have well thought 
of the matter, though it be a work of charity.”’ 
This letter is endorsed by Sir Jervis Elways, 
as follows; : ; 
‘*So soon as Sir Thomas Overbury was de- 
parted, I writ unto my lord of Northampton ; and 
because my experience could not direct me, I 
desired to know what I should do with the body, 
acquainting his lordship with his issues, as Wes- 
ton had informed me, and other foulness of his 
body, which was then accounted the My 
lord writ unto me, ‘that I should first have his 
body viewed by a jury: and | well remember, 
his lordship advised me to send for Sir John 
Sideote to see the body, and to suffer as many 
else of his friends to see it as would, and pre- 
sently to bury it in the body of the quire, for the 
body would not keep. Notwithstanding Sir 
Thomas Overbury dying about five in the morn- 
ing, I kept his body unburied until three or four 
of the clock in the afternoon. ‘The next day Sir 
John Sideote came thither; I could not get him 
to bestow a coffin, nor a winding-sheet upon him. 
The coffin I bestowed; but who did wind him, I 
know not. For, indeed, the body was very noi- 
some; so that, notwithstanding my lord's direc- 
tions, we kept it over long, as we all felt. 
- “Jer. Henwise.” 
5 
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To the next letter, the earl, for obvious reasons, 
omitted to sign his name. 


‘‘ Worthy Mr. Lieutenant, 

‘Let me entreat you to call Sidcote, and 
three or four of his friends, if so many come, to 
view the body ; if they have not already done it; 
and so soon as it is viewed, without staying the 
coming of a messenger from the court; in any 
ease, see it interred in the body of the chapel 
within the ‘Tower instantly. 

‘If they have viewed, then bury it by and by; 
for it is time, considering the humours of that 
damned crew, that only desire means to move 
pity and raise scandals, Let no man’s instance 
move you to make stay in any case, and bring 
me these letters when I next see you. 

‘Fail not a jot herein, as you love your 


friends: nor after Sideote and his friends have 


viewed, stay one minute, but let the priest be | 


ready ; and if Sidcote be not there, send for him 
speedily, pretending that the body will not tarry. 
‘+ Yours ever.* 
‘‘In poste haste at 13.” 


How strange are the anomalies of human na- | 


ture! ‘The same wretched old man, the cold- 
blooded murderer, and the corrupter of his own 
niece, was a munificent patron of public charities, 


At Greenw ich he built two colleges, one for de- | 


cayed gentlemen, and the other for twelve poor 
men and a governor. At Rise, in Norfolk, he 
erected an hospital jor twelve poor women ; and 
at Clun, in Shropshire, another charitable retreat 
for twelve poor men anda governor. He was 
also a writer on theological subjects. 
Northampton was the author of several works, 
which are now either forgotten, or only casually 
recorded. He is included in Walpole’s Roya 
and Noble Authors, where there is a longer, but 
scarcely amore flattering, notice than he deserves. 
The same man who made little ado about crime, 
made a great deal about religion. He was bred 
Roman Catholic, in which faith, after changing 


his religion four times, he died. At heart, how- 


ever, there is little doubt of his having been a | 


papist throughout ; indeed, he confessed as much 
in his will. ‘The appointment which he held as 
Warden of the Cinque Ports enabled him to give 
free ingress to the priests. 
availed himself to such an extent, that the people 
began to murmur, and the king himself exhibited 
symptoms of strong displeasure. Flattering him- 
self, however, that actual proofs were wanting, 
Northampton commenced a prosecution of several 
persons who had accused him of the connivance. 
An inquiry took place in the StarChamber. The 
subtle earl appeared to be carrying all before him, 
when the Archbishop of Canterbury rose from 
his seat. After a short premise, he produced a 
letter in court written in Northampton’s own hand 


* Winwood’s Memorials, vol. ili. p. 481. See 
Ath. Oxon. and Cotton MSS.. and Titus, b. vii. fol. 
465. In addition to these, there is extant a third 
letter, written by Northampton to Sir Jervis Elways 
previous to Overbury’s death. As Lodge, I think, 
is the only writer who has remarked it, and as it 
tends to throw some question over the mysterious 
strictness with which Overbury was supposed to 
have been immured, it is but fair that the following 
important extract should be inserted :—* In compli- 
ance,” says the earl, ** with old Mr. Overbury’s peti- 
tion, it is the king’s pleasure that Dr. Craig, this 
bearer, should presently be admitted to Sir Thomas 
Overbury; that during the time of his infirmity he 
may take care of him, and as often as, in his judg- 
ment, to this end he shall find reason.”—Lodge, 
Portraits of Mlustrious Personages. 


Of this advantage he | 


WALDIE’S LIBRARY. | 


to ‘Cardinal Bellarmine. In this epistle the earl 


not only expressed himself a firm believer in the 
| tenets of the Church of Rome, but assured the 
| cardinal, that though the features of the times, 
| and the solicitations of his sovereign, had com- 
| pelled him to wear the mask of Protestantism, 
| he was nevertheless prepared to enter into any 
attempt, which might be agreed upon for the ad- 
vancement of their mutual faith. ‘The defamers 
were in consequence liberated, and Northampton 
| retired in disgust to his house at Greenwich. 
He survived the disclosure but a few months; 
breathing his last on the 15th of June, 1614, in 
the 75th year of his age. Sir Henry Wotton 
writes, in a letter to Sir Edmund Bacon :—** The 
Earl of Northampton, having, after a lingering 
fever, spent more spirits than a younger body 
| could well have borne, by the incision of a wen- 
nish tumour grown on his thigh, yesternight, be- 
| tween eleven and twelve of the clock, departed 
| out of this world; where, as he had proved much 


his life, so peradventure he hath prevented ano- 
ther change thereof by the opportunity of his end.” 
A curious letter is extant, addressed by the earl 
| to his friend Somerset, written in the last hours 
| of life and in the full eonsciousness that he was 
dying. He seems to have regarded his approach- 


'ed himself entirely for those friends whom he 
| would leave unprovided behind him. After pre- 
ferring a few requests in their behalf,—* Assur- 
ance from your lordship,’’ he says, ‘that you 
| will effect those final requests, shall send my 
| spirit out of this transitory tabernacle with as 
| much comfort and content as the bird flies to the 
| mountain ;”’ and he concludes: ‘‘ Farewell, noble 
lord; and the last farewell in the last letter that 
/ever I look to write to any man. I presume con- 
| fidently of your favour in these poor suits, and 
| will be, both living and dying, your affectionate 
| friend and servant, 


‘¢H. NorTHAMpPTON.”’ 


The earl was buried at his own request, in the 
chapel belonging to Dover Castle. 
| He built Northampton, or, as it is now called, 
| Northumberland House, in the Strand, and, ae- 
cording to Lloyd, gave the design of the famous 
| structure of Audley End. He was never mar- 
ried: one writer says of him, that ‘*he was more 
| wedded to his book than his bed, for he died a 
bachelor.”” His hatred was as deadly as his con- 
duct was treacherous. He said of the gallant 
Robert Mansel, ** that he would be content to be 
perpetually damned in hell to be revenged of that 
proud Welshman.’ In his will, Northampton 
| inserted the following bequest: ‘I most humbly 
| beseech his excellent majesty to accept, as a poor 
| remembrance from his faithful servant, an ewer 
| of gold, of one hundred pounds value, with one 
hundred jacobine pieces of twenty-two shillings 
| apiece therein; on which ewer my desire is 
‘there should be this inseription—Detur dignis- 
| simo.”’ 





MARY, COUNTESS OF PEMBROKE. 


Although the character and pursuits of this 
illustrious lady, render a notice of her somewhat 
foreign to the character of this work, it may not 
be uninteresting to say a few words respecting 
the mother of Earl William and Earl Philip; 





moreover, it is refreshing to turn a moment from 


variety and vicissitude of fortune in the course of 


ing dissolution without fear, and to have interest- | 





the glare of folly and vice, to unpretending piety 
and intellectual refinement. 

Mary, Countess of Pembroke, was the daugh. 
ter of Sir Henry Sidney, a Knight of the Garter, 
and one of the stately courtiers of Queen Eliza- 
beth. She was the wife of Henry, second Earl 
of Pembroke, and the beloved sister of the memo- 
rable Sir Philip Sidney. ‘Their tastes and habits 
were congenial: there was the same high sense 
of honour, the same elegance of mind, the same 
charitable regard for human suffering. Sir Philip 
dedicated his Arcadia to his sister, the being who 
best loved the author, and who was the most 
competent to appreciate the work. 

She spent a long life and a splendid fortune in 
doing good to her fellow creatures. She pa- 
tronised men of learning, and embellished it her- 
self; indeed, her wit and mental endowments 
appear only to have been exceeded by her piety. 
Dr. Donne said of her, that ‘* she could converse 
well on all subjects, from predestination to sleave 
silk ;”” and Spenser eulogizes her as— 


The gentlest shepherdess that lived that day: 
And most resembling, both in shape and spirit, 
Her brother dear. 


In her old age the cowardice and misconduct 
of her son Philip nearly broke her heart, and she 
is even said to have torn her hair with anguish 
when she heard the tale of his dishonour. 

The countess was herself an authoress. She 
translated from the French, Mornay’s “ Dis- 
course of Life and Death,” and the tragedy of 
| «* Antoine ;”’ the former printed in 1590, and the 
latter in 1600. Wood informs us, in a notice of 
| William Bradbridge, who was chaplain at Wilton, 
| that with the assistance of that divine, she com- 

pleted a translation of the Psalms. He contra- 
dicts himself, however, in another place, and 
| mentions her brother, Sir Philip, as the transla- 
‘tor; adding that the MSS. curiously bound in 
| crimson velvet, was bequeathed by the countess 
| to the library at Wilton. Some agreeable speci- 
/mens of her epistolary style will be found in 

Park’s Noble Authors. 
| She died at an advanced ace, in her house, in 
| Aldersgate street, 25th of September, 1621. Her 
| remains were interred in Salisbury Cathedral, in 
the vault of the Herberts. Ben Jonson’s admi- 
rable epitaph, though somewhat hackneyed, will, 
perhaps, bear repetition :— 





Underneath this marble hearse 
Lies the subject of all verse— 
Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother. 
Death, ere thou hast slain another 
Wise, and fair, and good as she, 
Time shall throw a dart at thee. 
Marble piles let no man raise 

To her name; for after days 
Some kind woman born as she, 
Reading this, like Niobe, 

Shall turn marble, and become 
Both her mourner and her tomb. 





WILLIAM HERBERT, 


EARL OF PEMPROKE. 


The life of Earl William is invariably a pane- 
gyric. Wit, gallantry, integrity, and refined 
taste, the highest breeding and the kindest nature, 
have rendered him one of the most delightful 
characters of his time. Though too high-minded 
and independent to make his fortune as a courtier, 
he was ever respected by his sovereign, was ad- 





mired by all parties, and beloved by all ranks. 
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He was neither subservient to Elizabeth, who 
was partial to him, nor to James, who stood in 
awe of him. He was liked by the courtiers be- 
cause he asked for nothing, and admired by the 
country because he was indebted for nothing. He | 
stood a superior being among the buffoons and | 
sycophants of the court of James ; ; among them, | 
but not of them. He was loyal to his king, he | 
loved his country and supported its institutions, | 
he lived magnificently without impoverishing his | 
heir, and possessed genius himself and distin- | 
guished it in others. In a word, he was the 
patron of Shakspeare and of Inigo Jones. 

With al! these virtues and accomplishments, 


the earl was not altogether exempt from the | 


weaknesses of human nature. He was a stanch 
votary of pleasure, and too ardent in his admira- 
tion of women, for whom he sacrificed too much 
both of his fortune and his time. 
gences somewhat out-lasted the period of life, 
when alone they can be at all venial, they may 
be attributed, perhaps, to some unpleasant cir- 
cumstances which embittered his domestic life. 

William, third Earl of Pembroke, was born at 
Wilton, April 8, 1580. 
thirteen, he was entered at New College, Oxford, 
where he remained two years. 
his father in the family honours, January 19, 
1601. In 1603, he was made a Knight of the 
Garter by James the First, and in 1609 Gover- 
nor of Portsmouth. 
King James he was made Lord Chamberlain, 
and in 1626 was unanimously elected Chancellor 
of the University of Oxford. Charles the First, 
at his accession, made him Lord Steward of the 
Household, and in the fifth year of his reign, 
Warden of the Stannaries. 

We learn from the Sydney Papers that the 
earl, then Lord Herbert, made his first appear- 
anee at the court of Elizabeth, about August, 
1599; his father allowing him a retinue of two 
hundred horse to attend her majesty’s person. 
The old queen received him graciously: her ad- 
miration of manly beauty still remained, but her 
favours were slighted by Lord Herbert. Row- 
land White complains bitterly of this cireum- 
stance in his letters to Herbert’s uncle, Sir Philip 
Sidney. On the 8th of September. 1599, he 
writes,—‘* My Lord Herbert is a continual cour- 


tier, but doth not follow his business with that | 


care as is fit, he is so cold a courtier in a matter 
of such greatness.” On the 12th of the same 
month, he renews the subject :—** Now that my 

sard Herbert is gone, he is much blamed for his 
cold and weak manner of pursuing her majesty’s 
favour, having had so good steps to lead him 
unto it. ‘There is a want of spirit and courage 
laid to his charge, and that he is a melancholy 
young man. Young Carey follows it with more 
care and boldness.’’ According to the dates of 
these letters, his stay at court must have been 
extremely brief. At his farewell visit, the queen 
detained him in private conversation for an hour ; 
no wonder, therefore, that his friends complained 
of his coldness. 

He married, about the year 1604, Mary, 
daughter of Gilbert, seventh Earl of Shrewsbury. 
She brought him a large fortune, but the advan- 
tage was negatived by a disagreeable person and 
an unenviable temper, and Lord Clarendon speaks 
of their union as “ most unhappy.” 

At the council table of James, the earl’s con- 
duct was manly in the extreme. Wherever the 
king's interests were really concerned, he not 


If these indul- | 


In 1592, ut the age of 


He succeeded | 


In the fifteenth year of 


more objectionable measures. When the Span- 
ish match was under discussion, notwithstanding 
it was the darling offspring of the king’s brain, he 
| opposed it so violently, that James is described 
as actually terrified at his vehemence. Never- 
| theless, the king had sense enough to value his 
fidelity and open dealing, and though Lord 
| Clarendon says, ‘‘ He rather esteemed Pembroke 
| than loved him ;” yet his credit remained unim- 
| paired. The earl was an especial favourite with 
Anne of Denmark. 
Pembroke is said to have entertained a singu- 
ilar dislike to frogs. James, aware of the pre- 
| judice, and delighting to a childish degree in any 
practical joke, took an opportunity of thrusting 
lone of these creatures down the earl’s neck. 
|'The manner in which the latter revenged him- 
'self, though certainly pardonable, would have 
been attempted by few others about the court. | 
James, 
|rence of a pig; one of these animals was there- 
fore obtained, and lodged, by Pembroke’s orders, 


apartment. His majesty was extremely annoyed 


under a particular article of furniture in the king’s | 





as is well known, had the utmost abhor- | 


| 
| 


when he made the discovery, and the more so | 


as the joke was played in the earl’s own house 
at Wilton. 


The quarrel which occurred in 1608 between 


the earl and Sir George Wharton, is too curious | 


to be omitted. 
in a letter from ‘Thomas Coke to the Countess of 
Shrewsbury :— 

‘**T do not doubt but your ladyship hath heard 


The particulars are thus related | 


|before this what honour my lord of Pembroke | 


| hath got by his discreet and punctual proceeding 
in the question betwixt Sir George Wharton and 
him, yet for that, I have understood it by Mr. 
| Morgan and others, particularly least your lady- 
| ship may have heard it but in general, I adven- 
| ture to advertise your ladyship; on Friday was 
seven-night, my lord and Sir George, with others, 
played cards, where Sir George showed such 
choler, as my lord of Pembroke told him, ‘ Sir 
George, I have loved you long, and desire still 
to do so; but, by your manner in playing, you 
lay it upon me, either to leave to love you, or to 
leave to play with you; where fore, choosing to 
love you still, I will never play with you more. 

The next day, they hunted with the king, and 
my lord of Pembroke’s page galloping after his 
lord, Sir George came up to him and lashed him 
‘over the face with his rod. The boy told his 
lordship, who finding, by strict examination, 
that the boy had not deserved it, demanded of 


Sir George why he did strike his boy? Sir | 


| George answered, he meant nothing towards his 
lordship. My lord said, he asked not that, but 
what the cause was why he did strike the boy ? 
‘I did not strike him,’ answered Sir George. 
‘Then I am satisfied,’ said the earl. 
blood!’ said Sir George, ‘I say it not to satisfy 
you.’ *‘ But, sir,’ 


‘ God’s 


of it, and, therefore, I tell you, it was foolishly 
done of you.’ * You area fool,’ 
‘You lie in your throat,’ 
thus the Duke of Lennox, Marr, and others, 
coming in, this rested, and every one began to 
gallop away on hunting, and the earl being gone 
| about six or eight minutes, Sir George spurred 
| his horse with all speed up to him, which was 
‘observed by the Earl of Montgomery, who, 
| erying, ‘ Brother, take heed, you will be stricken,’ 


| (neither party having w eapon, ) the earl instantly | 


only opposed the flimsy flatterers of the court, | received him with a sound backward blow over 
but even thwarted the king himself in some of his | the face, which drove him almost upon his horse 


said the earl, ‘ whoso striketh | 
my boy without cause, shall give me an account | 
| full of stately gravity.” 
said Sir George. | 
said the earl. And} 
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croup. “But the ‘comp any being present, they 
galloped again, till in the end the stag died in 
Bagshot farm, where Sir George, taking oppor- 
tunity to wait, came afterwards to the earl, and 
offered him a paper, protesting there was nothing 
in it unfit for his lordship to read. ‘The earl said, 
‘Sir George, give me no papers here, where all 
they see us who know what hath passed, if you 
mean to do yourself right: but tell me, is not the 
purport of it achallenge to me?’ * Yes,’ said 
Sir George. ‘ Well,’ said the earl, ‘this night 
you shall have an answer, now let us talk of the 

;’ and after calling Sir John Lee unto 
him, willed him to tell Sir George, that that 
night he should bring him the length of my lord’s 
sword. After being come home, and divers 
coming to his chamber, and Sir John 
the rest) only private to his lordship’s intent, 
‘QO, Sir John,’ said his lordshi p, 
for the sword which I promised you, 


amongst 


‘you are coming 
and come 


| manded his page to de liver unto him the sword 


which my Lord of Devonshire gave him, which 
he receiving as given, went, according to his 
former direction, to Sir George, [and] told him 
that was the earl’s sword; the next morning 
being Sunday, the time when they would fight, 
and, therefore, willed him to withdraw himself, 
and take measure of the sword. ‘ No,’ said Sir 
George, ‘it shall not need; I will have no other 
sword than this at my side.’ * Advise yourself,’ 
said Sir John; ‘ that is shorter than this, and do 
not think that the earl will take one hair’s breadth 
of advantage at your hands.’ 

‘*Upon this, Sir George was first sent for, and 
after, the earl, and the king’s commandment laid 
upon them not to stir; alter which Sir George 
came to Sir John Lee, and told him that if my 
lord would break the king’s commandment, he 
would do the like. Sir John said, he knew the 
earl was very scrupulous of breaking any of the 
king’s commandments, but yet he would under- 
take upon his life to bring Sir George to where 
the earl should be, all alone, with that sword by 
his side; where, if Sir George would draw upon 
him, his lordship should either defend himself, 
or abide the hazard; but soon after, Sir George 
came to Sir John Lee, and told him, he had re- 
ceived another commandment from his mz aje Sty, 
and resolved to observe the same. After, the »y 
were both convented before the lords, and last 
before the king, and was, as I hear, required 
that my lord should give him satisfaction, which 
his lordship said he should do thus: If Sir 
George would confess that he did not intend to 
have offended him at that time, he would ac- 
knowledge that he was sorry that he had stricken 
him, and thus it ended.”’ 

Sir George er eng was killed in a duel, the 
following year, by his intimate friend, Sir James 
Stuart, who also died of his wounds. 

According to Anthony Wood, Earl William 
was in person ‘‘ rather majestic than elegant, and 
his presence, whether quiet or in motion, was 
tle speaks of him as the 
“very picture and viva effigies of nobility. 
The earl, among his other accomplishments, was 
a poet, and the author of some ‘‘ amorous and not 
inelegant airs,” which were set to music by his 
contemporaries. ‘The following graceful trifle 
affords an agreeable specimen of his muse : 


” 


«‘ Dry those fair, those crystal eyes, 
Which like growing fountains rise 
To drown those banks ; grief’s sullen brooks 
Would better flow from furrowed looks; 
Thy lovely face was never meant 
To be the seat of discontent. 
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Then clear those watery eyes again, 
That else portend a lasting rain, 
Lest the clouds which settle there 
Prolong my winter all the year ; 
And thy example others make 

In love with sorrow for thy sake.” 


The goddess of his idolatry was Christian, 


daughter of Edw: rd, Lord Bruce, who afterwards 
became the wife William Cavendish, second 
Earl of Di Teste Med 

Some remarkable circumstances attended the 
earl’s decease. It had been foretold by his tutor, 


afterwards by the mad prophetess, 


ly Davies, that he would either not complete, 


sh 


Sandford, and 


or would die on the anniversary of, his fiftieth 
birt! That these predictions were actually 
fulfilled, appears by the following curious pas- 
sage in Clarendon’s Rebellion. ** A. short Story 
may not be unfitly inserted; it being frequently 


mentioned by a person of known integrity, whose 


here undertaken to be set down, who 


that time being on his w Ly to London, met, at 
Maidenhead, some persons of quality, of relation 
or depen lence upon the Earl of Pembroke, Sir 
Charles Morgan, commonly called General Mor- 
n, who had commanded an army in Germany, 
ce led Stoad; Dr. Feild, then Bishop of 

St. David’s; and Dr. Chafin, the earl’s then chap- 
ly is house, ad much in his favour. At 
pper, one of them drank a health to the lord 
ste l; upon W hich another of them said. that 
he believed his lord was at that time very merry, 
for | had now outlived the d Ly which _his tutor, 
Sandford, had prognosticated, upon his nativity, 
he would not outlive; but he had done it now, 
fi t was his birthday, which had completed 
to fifty year The next morning, by 


time they came to Colebrook, they met with 


the news of his death. 

On the fatal day, the earl had engaged himself 
V th the Count ss of iT “fo: “d. During 
and re- 


he meal, he appeared unusually well, 


I 
would never trust a woman’s 


prophecy again. A few hours afte a, he 
was attacked by apoplexy, and died during the 
night. Granger, to make the story more r ili. 
pie, relates t when the earl’s body was open d, 
in order to be embalmed, the incision was no 
sooner made, than the corpse lifted its hand. ‘The 
anecdot 14 idds, was told by 1. descend ant of 
the Pembroke family, who had often heard it re- 
lated. ‘The earl died at his house in London, 
led Baynard’s Castle, on the 10th of April, 
1630 nd was buried near his father in Salis- 
bury Cathedral. 

The portrait of Earl William has been painted 
by Vandyke, and his character drawn by Lord 
Clare ndon. The latte r shot ld be his epitaph : 
it is one of the most beautiful delineations of that 
illustrious historian. 

PHILIP HERBERT, 
EARL OF PEMBROKE AND MONTGOMERY. 


The ** memorable simpleton”’ o 


f Walpole, who 
a proud name by his cow- 
rdice, arrogance, and folly. Were we 
but one half that has been said 
} would appear 


dimmed the lustre of 
to believe 
against him, his 
character sufficiently odious. A 

Ath. Oxon. vol. i. p. 546; Collins’s Peerage, 
vol. lll. p. 123. As the earl was born on the eighth 
of April, 1580, unless the dates are wrongly given, 
this discrepancy would tend to throw some doubt on 
lord Clarendon’s remarkable anecdote. 


| favourite and a rebel 


| jewe ls, that the king observed, “were he unmar- | 
After the | 
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ran have no friends, and | 
Montgomery, who was both, has had no ad- 
mirers. 

The earl was the second son of the celebrated 
Mary, Countess of Pembroke, nephew of Sir 
Philip Sidney, and younger brother of Earl Wil- 
liam. He was born about the year 1582. 

He was the first 
King James, after his accession to the English 
throne. His handsome face, his love of dogs and 
horses, and especially his taste for hunting, ren- 
dered him peculiarly acceptable to that monarch. 


His influence remained unimpaired till the ap- 


pearance of Robert Carr at court, an event which 
quickly turned the current of royal favour. How- 
ever, as Montgomery neither remonstrated with 
James, nor showed any bitterness at his altered 
position, the king, who, above all things loved 


his ease and quiet, so far appreciated his forbear- | 


ance, as to regard him ever after as his second 
favourite, whoever might chance to be the first. 
On his death-bed James gave the greatest proof 
of his confidence in the earl. When the suspi- 
cion broke on the dying monarch, that Bucking- 
ham and his mother were tampering with his 
life, it was to Montgomery that he exclaimed 
trustingly, 
play !”’ 

‘The earl had received his education at New 
College, Oxford. On the 4th of June, 1605, he 
was created Earl of Montgomery, and on the 10th 
of May, 1608, was made a Knight of the Garter. 
The favours which he obtained from James, 
were not substantial, for during this reign he rose 
no higher than to be a lord of the bed-chamber. 
In the reign of Charles the First, however, he 
became lord chamberlain, and, to the disgrace of 
the University, Chancellor of Oxford. He sue- 
eceded his brother as Earl of Pembroke, 10th 
April, 1630. 

lis first appearance at court had been in the 
lifetime of Elizabeth, where, though a mere boy 
at the time, he appears to have rendered himself 
conspicuous for that want of modesty, which af- 
formed so prominent a trait in his cha- 
id beeame so distasteful to his contem- 
poraries. Rowland White, in a letter dated 26th 
April, 1600, thus writes to Sir Philip Sidney :— 
‘¢ Mr. Philip Herbert is here (at court), and one 
of the forw: ae ‘st courtiers that ever I saw in my 
time ; for he had not been here two hours. but 
he grew as bold as the best. Upon Thursday he 
coes back again, full sore against his will.’’ He 
seems to have shared the success of his brother 
in the tournaments and other sports of the period. 
We find— 


terwards 
racter, al 


Che Herberts every cockpit-day, 
aoe arry away 


The gold and glo ry of the dé ly. 


He was privately contracted in October, 1604, 
without the knowledge of the friends of either 
party. to Lady Susan Vere, daughter of Edward, 
17th Earl of Oxford. ‘The family of the young 
lady exhibited some aversion to the match, but 
the king interposed and softened their prejudices. 
On St. John’s Day, 1604, they were married 
with great magnificence at Whitehall. ‘The bride 
was led to church by Prince Henry 
Duke of Holstein, and the king himself gave her 
away. She looked so lovely in her tresses and 


ried, he would keep her himself.” 


| ceremony there was asple ndid banquet, succeeded 


by as gorgeous a mask. The following picture 
of the entertainments, as well as of the manners | 


acknowledged favourite of 


‘* For God’s sake look that I have fair | 


and the | 


| of the times , can scarce cely need a comment :— 
|e There was no small loss that night of chains 
}and jewels, and many great ladies were made 
shorter by the skirts, and were very well served 
that they “could kee »p cut no better. The presents 
of plate and other things given by the noblemen 
| were valued at 2,500/.; but that which made ita 
good marriage was a gift of the king’s, of 500/. 
land, for the bride’s jointure. They were lodged 
in the council chamber, where the king, in his 
shirt and night-gown, gave them a reveille ma- 


tin before they were up, and spent a good time 
in or upon the bed; chuse which you will be- 
lieve. No ceremony was omitted of bride-cakes, 
points, garters,and gloves, which have been ever 
| since the livery of the court; and at night there 
was sewing into the sheet, casting off the bride’s 
left hose, and many other petty sorceries.” By 
Lady Susan the earl had several children, w ho 
outlived him. 
| Lord Clarendon says of Montgomery,—* there 
| were very few great persons in authority, who 
| were not frequently offended by him by sharp 
| and scandalous discourses, and invectives against 
| them, behind their backs; for which they found 
it best to receive satisfaction by submissions, and 
professions, and protestations, which was a coin 
he was plentifully supplied with for the payment 
of all those debts.”’ ‘The fact is, he was one of 
the most brutal, cowardly, and cholerie persons 
that ever disgraced a court. He appears to have 
been constantly engaged in some unbecoming 
quarrel. In 1610, a dispute with the Earl of 
Southampton proceeded to such lengths, that the 
rackets flew about each other’s ears, though the 
king eventually made up the matter without blood- 
shed. After he had become lord chamberlain, 
Anthony Wood observes quaintly, that he broke 
many wiser heads than his own. ‘This remark 
refers principally to his unjustifiable attack upon 
May, the translator of Lucan. The poet, (who 
was also a gentleman of some consideration in 
his time,) while a mask was being periormed in 
the Banqueting House at Whitehall, happening 
to push accidentally against the chamberlain, the 
| latter instantly lifted his staff, and broke it over 
May’s shoulders. Wood says, that had it not 
been for the earl’s office, and the place they were 
in, ‘*it might have been a question whether the 
earl would ever have struck again.’’ An account 
of the fracas is related by Mr. Garrard in one of 
his gossiping letters to the Earl of Strafford, dated 
27th February, 1633: ‘Mr. May of Gray’s Inn, 
a fine poet, he who translate d Lucan, came 
athwart my lord chamberlain in the Banqueting 
House, who broke his staff over his shoulders, 
| not knowing who he was, the king present, who 
knew him, for he calls him his poet, and told the 
chamberlain of it, who sent for him the next 
| morning, end fairly excused himself to him, and 
gave him fifty pounds in pieces: I believe he was 
thus indulgent for the name’s sake.’”? At the 
time of his well-known quarrel with Lord Mow- 
bray, which took place in the House of Lords in 
1641, he must have been nearly in his sixtieth 
year. Lord Clarendon says, that «from angry 
and disds ainful words, an offer or attempt at blows 
was made.”’ Probably a blow was really struck, 
for it is certain that Mow bray threw an ‘inkstand 
at the thick head of his antagonist. ‘They were 
both sent to the Tower by. order of the lords 
and Montgomery was in consequence deprived 
by the king of his post of chamberlain. 

Early in life, Montgomery had himself re- 
ceived a lesson, which should have deterred him 
from assaulting others. In 1607, he had been 
By 
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JESSE'S MEMOIRS—-JAMES HAY. 


publicly horse-whipped, on the race-course at| he applied to her to nominate a member for the 
Croydon, by Ramsey, a Scottish gentleman, al-| borough of Appleby : 


terwards created Earl of Liolderness. 
the same Ramsey from whose hands, some years 

previously, the young Earl of Gowrie had met | 
his death. ‘The affray caused so much excite- 

ment at the time, that the English assembled 

together, resolving to make it a national quarrel : 

but Montgomery not offering to strike again, 

«nothing,’’ says Osborne, ** was spilt but the | 
reputation of a gentleman; in lieu of which, if I | 
am not mistaken, the king made him a knight, a | 
baron, a viscount, and an ear! in one day.’”’ For- 

tunately the truth of this story does not rest upon | 
Osborne’s statement, for, as the earl was never a 

viscount, and as he was knighted in 1604, and 

made an earl in 1605, long previous to this dis- 

graceful affray, we might have been inclined to 

discredit the whole account, had it not been con- 

fidently related by other authors. Butler, in one 

of his amusing burlesques of the earl’s parlia- 

mentary speeches, makes him, at a later period 

of his life, thus allude to the disgrace of his 

youth. ‘*For my part, I'll have nothing to do 

with them. I cannot abide a Scot, for a Scot 

switched me once, and cracked my crown with | 
my own staff, the virge of my lord chamberlain- 

ship, and now they are all coming to switch you | 
too.”’ 

It is reported of Montgomery that he was so 
illiterate that he could scarcely write his own 
name, and yet he constantly gave his opinion on 
matters of taste, and insulted genius by patronis- | 
ing it. We must remember, however, that to 
be a patron of literature was formerly a requisite | 
ingredient in the fashionable world. ‘The titled 
coxcomb sauntered into his levee, at which the 
wretched author presented his work, and for a| 
false and fulsome panegyric received a donation | 
of a few pounds: the latter obtained a dinner, and | 
the former a character for taste and benevolence. 
Such is the degree of credit which we may fairly 
allow to Montgomery, of which Osborne says, 
that ‘‘he was only fit for his own society, and | 
such books as were dedicated to him.’’ Hemirge 
and Condell, however, dedicated to Montgomery, 
and to his brother Earl William, the first folio 
edition of Shakspeare’s plays: speaking of them 
as ‘*the most noble and incomparable pair of 
brothers, who, having prosecuted these trifles, 
and their author living with so much favour, 
would use a like induleence towards them which 
they had done unto their parent,” This is such 
high praise, and so dear to an Englishman is any 
thing connected with the name of Shakspeare, 
that we should be inclined to forgive many faults 
in a friend and patron of the immortal dramatist. 
Some importance, however, must be attached to 
the earl’s well-known character for vanity, and 
very little indeed to the suspicious encomiums of 
a dedication. 

Montgomery was twice married. In 1630, 
after the death of his first wife Lady Susan Vere, 
he united himself to Anne, widow of Richard 
Sackville, Earl of Dorset, and heiress of the 
Cliffords, Earls of Cumberland. Under what 
circumstances this religious, munificent, and high- 
spirited lady, united herself to an absurd and 
profligate bully, we are not informed. It is cer- 
tain, however, that their marriage was not a 
happy one; and as the earl became more profli- 
gate with increase of years, she was eventually 
compelled to insist on a separation. ‘The coun- 
tess, who survived him many years, is probably | 
best known by her famous letter to Sir Joseph | 


‘This was | 


‘«T have been bullied by ausurper, I have been 
neglected by a court, but I will not be dictated to 
by a subject: your man sha’n’t stand. 

‘¢ Ann Dorset, 
‘*PEMBROKE AND MONTGOMERY.’ 


Had Montgomery contented himself with being 
a profligate, a gambler, a fool, or a coward; had 
he been satisfied with tyrannising over his wife, 
or with eudgeling, or being cudgeled, he would 
have avoided in a great deyree the contempt and 
obloquy with which his name has been burdened. 
But when we find him turning rebel, and becom- 
ing an ungrateful apostate to the prince who had 
raised him, words are scarcely suflicient to ex- 
press our indignation and contempt. In 1649, 
though a peer of England, he sat as a member, 
for Berkshire, in the republican House of Com- 
mons, and was subsequently one of the council 
of state after the beheading of King Charles. 
Butler celebrates the earl’s apostacy with his 
usual humour. 


*¢ Pembroke’s a covenanting lord, 

That ne’er with God or man kept word ; 
One day he’d swear he’d serve the king, 
Thenext *twas quite another thing; 
Still changing with the wind and tide, 
‘hat he might keep the stronger side; 
His hawks and hounds were all his care, 
For them he made his daily eare, 

And searce would lose a hunting season, 
Even for the sake of darling treason. 
Had you but heard what thunderclaps, 
Broke out of his and Oldsworth’s chaps, 
Of oaths and horrid execration, 

Oft with, but oftener without passion, 
You’d think these senators were sent 
From hell to sit in parliament.” 


This Goth was actually selected by the parlia- 
ment to reform the University of Oxford. ‘The 
speech which he made to the senate of the uni- 
versity on this occasion, was admirably ridiculed 
in a pasquinade of the period, of which we can- 
not refrain from giving an extract. It is just the 
sort of composition which one would have ex- 
pected from so silly a man, while it particularly 
reflects on an inveterate habit of swearing, which 
is known to have formed another offensive trait 
in his character. 


- My Visitors, 

‘‘T am glad to see this day; I hope it will 
never end, for I am your chancellor. Some say 
I am not your chancellor, but dam me, they lye, 
for my brother was so before me, and none but 
rascals would rob me of my birthright. ‘They 
think the Marquis of Hertford is Chancellor of 
Oxford, because, forsooth, the university chose 
him. ’Sdeath, I set here by ordinance of Parlia- 
ment, and judge ye, gentlemen, whether he or [ 
look like a chancellor. I'll prove he is a party, 
for he himself is a scholar; he has Greek and 
Latin, but all the world knows I can searce write 
or read; dam me, this writing and reading has 
caused all this blood. I thank God, and I thank 
you ; I thank God I am come at last, and I thank 
you for giving me a gilded bible; you could not 
give me a better book, dam me, I think so: I 
love the bible, though I seldom use it ; I say I love 
it, and a man’s affection is the best member about 
him ; I can love it though I cannot read it, as you, 
Dr. Wilkinson, love preaching, though you never 
preach.”’ 

If this extract be not sufficient, the reader may | 


Williamson, secretary of state to Charles II. when | turn to the posthumous works of Samuel Butler, | bounty brought him into esteem with many.” 


|the author of Hudibras, who has made himself 
very merry with the earl’s fantastic oratory. In- 
deed, so absurd were his speeches, both in the 


| House of Lords and elsewhere, that they be- 
| came acommon joke at the period, and agreeably 
employed the wits in turning them into lampoons 
and ridicule. 

Instead of reforming others 
proaching when the earl might, with more pro- 
priety, have thought of reforming himself. He 
died on the 23d of January, 1650; not quite a 
year after the master whom he had deserted. He 


is said to have indulged in a pursuit almost as 


, the time was ap- 


ridiculous as himself: he collected a vast number 
of portraits with a view to the study of phy- 
Siognomy, in W hich he 1s stated to have made so 
great a proficiency, that James, placing an absurd 
faith in his discrimination, was believed to have 
employed him to discover the characters of 
foreign ambassadors on their first appearance at 
; court. 

In a scarce lampoon of the period, the follow- 
ing lines are recommended for Montgomery’s epi- 
taph: 

‘*Here lies the mirror of our age for treason, 
Who, in his life, was void of sense and reason, 
The Commons’ fool, a knave in every thing; 
| A traitor to his master, lord, and king: 

A man whose virtues were to whore and swear, 
| God damn him was his constant daily prayer.”’ 


JAMES HAY, 


EARL OF CARLISLE 


| This magnificent personage, who shared so 
largely both the royal favour and the public purse, 
was the son of a private gentleman in Scotland. 
and is said to have 
ruard, which 


He was educated in France, 
belonged to the famous Scottish 
by the French monarch. 
over to 
person and 


was formerly maintained by 

At the accession of James he hastened 

England, his showy 
! 


foreion accomplishments would 


trusting that 
obtain for him 
ich most of his coun- 
trymen expected, and many ODtalin 1. He is said 
to James by the French 


these substantial favours, wh 


to have been introduced 
l . ] 
ambassador, 


His rise was rapid, and not altogether unde- 
The elegance of his manners, his taste 


se rved. 


for dress and splendour, and a natural sweetness 
of temper, quickly rendered | 


im a favourite as 


Few 
have had wealth and honours more quickly show- 
i 


well with the king as with his courtiers. 


ered upon them; and, with the exception of pro- 


fuse expenditure, few have borne the smiles of 
fortune with more modesty and discretion. He 
shunned politics, which would have made him 
enemies; and, by his unaffected courtesy and 
extensive hospitality, obtained the good will of 
those who might otherwise have been his rivals. 
Though positive talent must be denied him, he 
possessed a strong sense and natural tact, which 


1 , 
to a courtier are far m valuable th nh genius 


itself. He understood the king’s character more 
thoroughly than any other man, and had sufficient 
shrewdness to perform, at least with eredit, the 
various embassies with which he was afterwards 


entrusted. 
gentleman every 
was adorned with courtesy not 
ity in him. 


Wilson savs of him: “* He was a 
way complete. His bounty 
affected, but re- 


His hum- 


bleness set him below the envy of most, and his 


sulting from a natural civil 
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He was raised to the peerage in June, 1615, 


by the title of Lord Hay of Sawley; but without | 
the issue of letters-p itent, or a seat in the house 
of lords or Scottish parliament; he was also 
merely allowed precedence after the barons of 


Scotland. ‘This singular kind of elevation would 


almost appear to have originated in a freak of 


King James; for the creation, we are informed, 
took place in the presence of witnesses, at nine 
o’clock at night at Greenwich. In 1617, he was 
created Viscount Doncaster; and in 1622, Earl 
of Carlisle. He also obtained a grant of the island 
of Barbadoes, and became a knight of the Garter. 

According to an old writer, King James, in his 
advancement of this favourite, merely repaid a 
debt which the royal family of Scotland had long 
owed to the Hays. ‘One Hay, his ancestor,’ 
writes Lloyd, 
Danes, at Longe uty, with a yoke in his hand. 
James Hay, six hundred years after, saved the 
king of that country from the Gowries at their 
hous . with a cufter in his hand: the first had as 
much ground assigned him by King Kenneth as 
a falcon could fly over at one flight, and the other 
is much land as he could ride round in two 
ilso aang us, that the whole 
before Dublin C astle; 
been extinct for 


days.”’ Lloyd 
family fell, in former days, 
and that the race would have 
ever, but for a suecessful Cesarian operation, 
which preserved the heir. To this circumstance, 
if it be true, the present Earl of Kinnoul, whose 
incestor was the cousin and heir of James Hay, 
must be indebted for his existence and honours. 

In the splendour of his embassies, the magnifi- 
excessive 


cence of his entertainment, and the 
his dress, and other personal luxu- 
has never 
een surpassed. In 1616, he was sent to Paris, 
King of France on his mar- 


ries, the earl, at least in this country, 


wo eX — ite the 
» Infanta of Spain; being furnished, 
instructions 


riage with th 

at the same time, 

regarding the feasibility and advantages of a match 

between Prince Charles and a daughter of France. 

Nothing could exceed the maenificence of this 

lebrated mission, and consequently, on the first 

| at court, the whole of Paris 

turned forth, as the spectators of English splen- 

dour. ‘The heart of old Wilson warms as he 
j 


with some private 


day of its appearance 


deseribes the scene:—** Six trumpeters,’”’ he 


suys, ‘*and two marshals (in tawny velvet live- 
laced all over with gold, 


ries, complete ly suited, 


rich and closely laid,) led the way; the ambassa- 
dor followed with a great train of pages; and 
footmen, in the same rich livery, including his 
horse and the rest of his retinue, according to 
their qualities and degrees, in as much bravery 


followed in 
wonderment of the beholders. 
truly I cannot assert,) the 


as they could desire or procure, 
Cc yuple s, to the 
And some said (how 
ambassador’s horse was shod with silver shoes, 

| and when he came to a place 
where persons or beauties of eminence were, his 
ind curvetting, in humble 
ig his shoes away, which the greedy 


very horse, prancing 

reverence flui 

bystanders scrambled for, and he was content to 

be gazed on and admired, till a farrier, or rather 

in one of his rich liveries, among 

his train of footmen, out of a tawny velvet bag 
} 


the argentier, 


took others and tacked them on, which lasted till | 


he came to the next troop of grandees; and thus, 
with much ado, he reached the Louvre.”’ 

In 1619, he was sent ambassador to Germany, 
with a view of mediating between the emperor 
and the Bohemians. His progress to the north- 
ern court, in which he was attended by the 


choicest of the young nobility of England, was 


‘‘saved Scotland from an army of 
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| scarcely less magnificent than his former mission 
to the French king. ‘The expenses of his two 
first meals, on landing at Rotterdam, amounted 


to a thousand guilders, about a hundred pounds | 
sterling, while his carriages are said to have cost | 
A singular in- | 


no less than sixty pounds a day, 
stance of his munificence is recorded during this 
mission. An innkeeper of Dort, having calculat- 
ed that the ambassador must pass through that 
town, had made sumptuous preparations for his 
entertainment. ‘The earl, however, had chosen 
Utrecht for his route, and the zealous innkeeper 
was disappointed. ‘The latter followed the em- 


bassy, introduced himself to the ambassador, and | 


complained of the loss which he had sustained. 
The earl immediately gave him an order on his 
steward for thirty pounds. 

Wilson informs us that the king was ashamed 
to tell the parliament how much money this em- 
bassy had cost, 
into a small proportion.”” James, it may be re- 
marked, in his speech to parliament, in 1620, 
observes, that **my lord of Doncaster’s jour- 
ney had cost him three thousand five hundred 
pounds ;’’ when it would appear from Wilson | 
that the expenses could not have amounted to 
less than fifty or sixty thousand. 

The earl’s magnificence, however, failed at 
least on one occasion in exciting all the admira- 
tion he desired. In his progress to Germany, 
the vicinity of the Hague to Rotterdam (at which 
latter place he had landed,) rendered it necessary 
that he should pay a visit of ceremony to the 
Prince of Orange. It was no less imperative on 
the prince to invite him to dinner, and accord- | 
ingly it was hinted to his highness, that for the 
entertainment of so splendid a guest, some addi- 
tion to the usual fare would be requisite and 
proper. ‘The prince, whose homely habits led 
him to despise the costly refinements of his ex- 
pected guest, was perhaps not unwilling to have 
an opportunity of exhibiting his contempt. Ac- 
cordingly, he called for the bill of fare, and 
observing that only one pig was nominated in 
the bill, commanded the steward to put down 
another,—the only addition which he could be 
prevailed upon to make. Besides the general 
homeliness of such an entertainment, it is neces- 
sary, in order to give point to the story, to in-| 
clude a remark of Wilson’s, “that this dish is | 
not very pleasing to the Scottish nation for the | 
most part;”’ an antipathy which, it seems, is still | 
partially prevalent in Scotland. 

| 
| 
| 








In 1621, the earl was again sent to France, in 
order to mediate between Louis XIII. and the | 
French Protestants; he was also at Madrid dur- | 
ing the matrimonial visit of Prince Charles, and 
corresponded with King James; but that he was 
employed officially is not probable. It may be 
here remarked, that, notwithstanding the earl’s | 
talents for diplomacy were at least respectable, | 
not one of his three missions was attended with | 
success, 

His splendid folly with regard to costume even 
Lord Clarendon has condescended to mention. 
‘* He was surely,”’ says his lordship, ‘a man of 
the greatest expense in his own person of any in 
the age he lived, and introduced more of that ex- 
pense in the excess of clothes and diet than any 
other man; and was, indeed, the original of all 
those inventions, from which others did but 
transcribe copies.’ Arthur Wilson tells us, that 
‘one of the meanest of his suits was so fine as 
to look like romance.”’ This particular dress the 
| historian saw, and thus describes :—*‘ The cloak 
‘and hose were made of very fine white beaver, 





and therefore ‘* minced the sum | 


euiveldeed richly all o over with gold and silver: 
| the cloak, almost to the cape, within and without, 
having no lining but embroidery; the doublet 
| was cloth of gold, embroidered so thick that it 
| could not be diseerned; and a white beaver hat 
| suitable, brimful of embroidery, both above and 
| below.”’ 
| But it was in his feasts and entertainments that 
| his extravagant prodigality shone most conspicu- 
ously. Like the emperor Heliogabalus, he seems 
to have thought that what was cheaply obtained 
was scarcely worth eating. Since the days when 
that purpled profligate smothered his guests in 
rooms filled with roses, more fantastic hospitality 
| can hardly be recorded. Osborne’s account of 
one of the earl’s banquets is too curious not to 
be inserted in his own words:—* The Earl of 
Carlisle was one of the quorum that brought in 
the vanity of ante-suppers, not heard of in our 
forefathers’ time, and, for aught I have read, or 
| at least remember, unpractised by the most luxu- 
rious tyrants. ‘The manner of which was to have 
| the board covered, at the first entrance of the 
| guests, with dishes as high as a tall man could 
| well reach, and dearest viands sea or land could 
| afford: and all this once seen, and having feasted 
the eyes ef the invited, was in a manner thrown 
away, and fresh set on the same height, having 
only this advantage of the other, that it was hot. 
I cannot forget one of the attendants of the king, 
that, at a feast made by this monste1 of excess, 
eat to his single share a whole pye, reckoned to 
my lord at ten pounds, being composed of amber- 
grease, magesterial of pearl, musk, &c.; yet was 
so far (as he told me) from being sweet in the 
morning, that he almost poisoned his whole 
family. And yet, after such suppers, huge ban- 
quets no less profuse, a waiter returning his ser: 

vant home with a cloak-bag full of dried sweet- 
meats and comfets, valued to his lordship at more 
than ten shillings the pound. I am cloyed with 
the repetition of this excess, no less than scandal- 
ised at the continuance of it.”’ 

Weldon mentions another banquet which was 
given by the earl in honour of the French am- 
bassador, ‘“‘in which,” he says, ‘“‘ was such 
plenty, and fish of that immensity brought out 
of Muscovy, that dishes were made to contain 
them, (no dishes before in all England could near 
hold them,) after that a costly voydee, and after 
that a masque of choice noblemen and gentlemen, 
and after that a most costly and magnificent ban- 
quet, the king, lords, and all the prime gentlemen 
then about London being invited thither.” The im- 
mense fish were probably sturgeon. ‘The neces- 
sity of waiting for the manufacture of the dishes 
could scarcely have improved their flavour. 

James, not satisfied with heaping on his favour- 
ite unbounded wealth, secured for him, by espe- 
cial mediation, one of the most wealthy heiresses 
of the period. ‘This lady was Honora, sole 
daughter of Edward Lord Denny, subsequently 
created, in 1626, Earl of Norwich, by Charles 
the First. 

Afier the decease of his countess, of whom 
little or nothing has been recorded, the earl re- 
married, 6th November, 1617, Lucy, ——. 
of Henry, eighth Earl of Northumberland, 
beautiful coquette, whose memoir more Seepaity 
belongs to the succeeding reign. This Northum- 
berland was the “stout old earl,’? who had been 
fined 30,0007. and committed to the Tower for 
life, on account of his suspected share in the 
Gunpowder Treason. He was still a prisoner 
at the period of his daughter’s marriage, 10 
which he not only withheld his consent, but 
10 
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afterwards refused to aid them with his purse : | 
nothing, he said, should induce him to give his | 
daughter to ‘*a beggarly Scot,’’ or supply them 
with a great. ‘They were married in the presence 
of the king. ‘The bridegroom shortly afierwards 
obtained the release of his father-in-law from pri- 
son, but even then it was with the greatest dith- 
culty that the independent old earl could be in- 
duced to consent to a meeung. 

After the death of James the First, we know 
litle of the history of his gorgeous favourite. 
That he was not, however, entirely overlooked, 
is evident from his having been made first gentle- 


man of the bed-chamber to Charles the First, in | 


1633.* He died on the 25th of April, 1636, the 
ruling passion of his life still strong even in death. 
«When the most able physicians,” says Osborne, 
“and his own weakness had passed a judgment 
that he could not live many days, he did not for- 
bear his entertainments, 


cable death withal.’’ 
man mind are often fantastic and bewildering; 
but how strange must have been the conceptions 
of that man, who, in such a moment, could coa- 
nect velvets and embroideries with skeletons and 
the grave! ‘The progress of the earl’s last illness 
is more than once referred to by Garrard, in his 
letters to Lord Strafford. On the 15th of March 
he writes, ‘‘ Sunday night last, the 13th of this 
month, my lord of Carlisle was dying, his speech 
gone, his eyes dark: he knew none about him, 
but in two or three hours he came out of this 
trance, and came to his senses again. Now he 
thinks he shall die, which before he did not, and 
is well prepared for it, having assistance from the 
best divines in town. His debts are great, above 
80,000/. He has left his lady well near 5,000/. a 
year, the import of the wines in Ireland, for which 
they say she may have 20,000/. ready money, 
and 2.000/. pension, newly confirmed ‘to her by 
the king: 


days.” 
own directions, was magnificent. 

Lodge remarks, that ‘* notwithstanding his ex- 
pensive absurdities, the earl left a very large for- 


tune, partly derived from his marriage with the | 


heiress of the Lords Denny, but more from the 
king’s unlimited bounty.”’ The fact, though not 
of much importance, scarcely appears to be cor- 
roborated by contemporary writers. 
rendon says especially, that he left neither “a 
house nor an acre of land to be remembered by: 
and yet both Clarendon and Weldon estimate the 
sums heaped on him by James as amounting to 
four hundred thousand pounds. 


With all his faults,—with all his folly and | 
boundless expenditure, the spendthrift earl has | 
Civility and | 
: ‘| every morning in study, during which period he 


still some claims to be a favourite. 
common sense preserved him from the fate of 
Somerset and of Buckingham. He was modest, 
generous, and hospitable; neither depressed by 
adversity, nor elated by prosperity. Sir William 
Davenant says of him, in a copy of verses ad- 
dressed to his widow,— 





* Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 140. It appears strange 
at first sight that Carlisle, who was a peer, should | 


have been made a gentleman of the bed-chamber. We | 


find, however, that as late as George I. the Duke of | 
Hamilton was merely styled first gentleman, as was | 
also the Duke of Lauderdale in the reign of Charles | 
the Second. Formerly the title of gentleman implied, | 
in its strictest sense, nobility. 


but made divers brave | 
clothes, as he said, to outface naked and despi- | 
The workings of the hu- 


little or nothing comes to his son. | 
The physicians keep him alive with cordials, but | 
they are of opinion that he cannot last many | 
His funeral, probably according to his | 


Lord Cla- | 
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| Cheerful his age, not tedious or severe, 


Like those, who being dull, would grave appear. 
If he 


least generally popular. 
was agreeably with the tastes and wishes of his 
sovereign ; and if we are compelled to look upon 
him as a voluptuary, he was a sensualist with- 
out being selfish, 
| insolent. 


was not generally beloved, he was at 





FRANCIS LORD BACON, 


EARL OF ST. ALBANS, 


To enter into any lengthened details respecting 


the life of Lord Bacon might be considered a re- | 


flection on the reader; still it may not be inex- 


pedient to introduce some scattered anecdotes 
| relating to an extraordinary man, over whose 


gers with sorrow, the moralist with wonder, and 
the world at large with regret:—a man whom it 
is now difficult to praise, yet whom, but for some 
lamentable weaknesses, it would have been al- 
most as difficult not to idolise :— 


If parts allure thee, think how Bacon shined, 

The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind. 

Lord Bacon was the son of Sir Nicholas Ba- 
con, Keeper of the Great Seal to Queen Eliza- 
beth, and of Anne, daughter of Sir Anthony Cook, 
tutor to King Edward the Sixth: this lady has 
been extolled by her contemporaries for her piety 
and mental accomplishments. Bacon was born, 
January 22, 1561, at York House in the Strand, 


wich, and afterwards of the Villiers, Dukes of 
Buckingham. 

Lloyd says, that ‘* he was a courtier from his 
| cradle to his grave, sucking in experience with 
| his milk, being inured to pelicy as early as to his 
grammar.’’ Whena boy, Queen Elizabeth took 
much notice of him, admired his ingenious an- 
swers, and, alluding to the post held by his father, 
used to style him familiarly her young Lord 
Keeper. She once inquired the age of the gifted 
boy, to which he replied readily, that « he was 
two years younger than her majesty’s happy 
reign.” 

it was remarked by the famous Earl of Salis- 
bury: that Raleigh was a good orator though a 
bad writer ;— Northampton a good writer, though 
a bad orator :—but that Bacon excelled in both. 
Howell, who must have often listened to his ora- 


| tory, speaks of him as ‘ the eloquentest that was 


| born in this isle.”’ 

| He had the art of leading a man to the subject 
in which he was the most conversant. His 
memory was astonishing, yet he argued, said 
Lloyd, rather from observation and his own rea- 
sonings than from books. He spent four hours 


never allowed himself to be interrupted. 

Ben Jonson and Richard Earl of Dorset were 
among the number of his friends. ‘The latter 
was so great an admirer of his genius, that, ac- 
cording to Aubrey, he employed Sir ‘Thomas 
Billingsley (the celebrated horseman) to write 
down whatever fell from the lips of the great 
philosopher in his social discourse. He liked to 
| compose in his garden, accompanied either by a 
friend or amanuensis, who instantly committed 
his thoughts to paper. Among others whom he 
thus employed was Thomas Hobbes, of Malms- 

ury. Aubrey informs us that this person was 


| So beloved by his lord, that he ‘* was wont to| 





If he spent largely, it| 


and a courtier without being 


mighty mind and corrupt heart the Christian lin- | 


formerly the residence of the Bishops of Nor- | 


= 


| have him walk with him in his delicate groves 
| when he did meditate, and when a notion darted 
into his mind, Mr. Hobbes was presently to 
write it down: and his lord was wont to say that 
| he did it better than any one else about him, for 
that many times, when he their notes, he 
| searee understood what they because they 


’? 


read 
writ, 
understood it not clearly themselves. 
His information on all subjects was astonish- 
'ing. ‘I have heard him,” says Osborne, in his 
advice to his son, ** entertain a country lord in the 
proper terms relating to hawks and dogs ; and at 
another time out-cant a London chirurgeon.”” Of 
| money, he said, it was like manure, of no use 
| till it was spread. 
Sometimes he would have music in the room 
| adjoining that in which he composed. He was 
also accustomed to drink strong beer before going 
to bed; in order, we are told, ‘to lay his working 
fancy asleep, which otherwise would keep him 
Sir Edward 


| waking a great part of the night.’ 


Coke, though he affected to undervalue him as a 
lawyer, appears to have been envious of his ta- 
| lent. 


We are assured by Lloyd that Bacon 
| fainted at an eclipse of the moon. 

His manner of living was superb in the ex- 
treme, especially when he was left regent of the 
kingdom during the progress of King James into 
Scotland, when he gave audience to the foreign 
ambassadors, in the Banqueting House at White- 
| hall, almost with regal splendour. Aubrey said: 
| ** The aviary at York House was built by his 
| lordship, and cost 300/. Every meal, according 
| to the season of the year, he h: ad his table strewed 
with sweet herbs and flowers, which he said did 
| refresh his spirits and memory. When he was 
| at his country-house at Gorhambury, St. Albans 

seemed as if the court had been there, so nobly 
did he live. His servants had liveries with his 
crest; his watermen were more employed by 
gentlemen than even the kine’s. King James 
sent a buck to him, and he gave the keeper 50/.” 
Howell, in his letters, mentions a similar instance 
of his liberality, on his receiving a buck from one 
of the royal domains. He sent for the under- 
keeper who had brought the present, and “having 
drunk the king’s health unto him in a great silver 
gilt bowl,”’ it to him as his fee. 

Lord Bacon was not satisfied with common 
venality, but occasionally sold his decisions to 
both parties. Sir Symonds D’Ewes, however, 
says, that if he was the instrument of mischief, 
it was rather from those about him than his own 
nature, ‘* which his very countenance promised 
to be affable and gentle.’? ‘There is no doubt 
that this great dispenser of justice was duped in 
the crossest manner by his own servants : 
people, we are 
the table, while he himself sat immersed in philo- 
sophical reveries at the up Three of his 
servants kept their coaches, and more than one 
maintained their establishments. 
A splendid casket of jewels, presented to him 
by the East India merchants, was embezzled, 
without his discovering it, by his own page. 
When the fact was mentioned to him, that his 
servants had actually purloined money from his 
closet: ** Ah! poor men,”’ he said ‘that is their 
portion.”” When he returned hous after the 
knowledge of his disgrace, his servants, rising, 
as usual, in the hall to receive him: “* Ah!’ he 
said, ‘your rise has been my fall.’”” When they 
shortly afterwards deserted him, he compared 
them to vermin which quit a house when their 
instinct tells them it is about to fall. 
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‘The disgraced chancellor was 


16 
How extraordinary and how humiliating to 
in nature must have been that scene, when 
phiosoph stood a cringing Suppliant 
» his peers, **prostrating himself and sins ;’’ crav- 
pardon of (5 ind his fellows, and promising 
» amend th ife which ; pparently, but for such 
expos , would have been transmitted to pos- 


terity as proud and faultless as his genius, 


W hen he delivered the great seal to the four peers 
ho had been commissioned to receive it:—** It 


was the kino’s favour,’’ he said, ** that gave me 


this: and it is through my own fault that he has 


cen it away.’’ When the instrument was de- 
livered to James, he muttered some words re- 
specting his difficulty in selecting a successor 


—*Asto my lawyers,’ he said, ** they are all 


KN ( 
Bacon was apparertly little distressed by his 
Gondomar, the Spanish ambassador, hap- 
pi to encounter him immediately after that 
( with equal bad taste and bad feeling, 
wished him, ironically, a merry Easter!—* And 


my 2 y or.’ ré plied Bacon, * 
> bias 'y tonly comprehended 
Pass-ovei e reply not only comprehendec 


imbassador were well out of the 


I wish a merry 


aliuded to his supposed Jewish 


1, the greatest Insuit which could have been 


yffered to 1 Spaniard, 
Charles, at that time Prince of Wales, chanced 


to meet Bacon in his coach shortly after his fall. 


retiring to the se- 
m ot h ; own house 


at Gorhambury, but 


npante With a train ol horseme n, such as 


would have done honour to him in his prouder 


remarked the prince, 


to go out like the snuff of a 


\\ iould be far more inclined to forgive the 

yrruption of this eminent man, but for his 
famous ingratitude to his kindest, stanchest, 
nd most disinterested friend, the unfortunate 


Karl of Essex: his treatment of that unhappy 


nobleman would have been disgraceful in a 
ge. Itmay be here remarked, that a far more 

1 stable crime, even than incratitude, has been 
| n f Lord Bacon; the details of 
which riven so minutely by Sir Symonds 
D’ Ewes, that it is impossible not to attach some 
Vl $ ns, however, have undoubt- 


his name. Among others may 
tioned ry of Sir Anthony Weldon’s, 


‘ k e as scurrilous as his tale is 
btedly ut e. A misunderstanding, he 
forms us, happening to exist between the chan- 
)) {the Duke of Buckingham, the former, 
ous of obtaining an interview with the 

vourite, was kept waiting, during two succes- 
ve days, in an apartment appropriated to the 
west ( in the duke’s household. Wel- 

at he himself saw him in this situa- 
on, seated on a wooden chest, with the chancel- 
rs id seal lving beside him; and that 

} bsequently discove red from one of the ser- 
\ at this indignity was imposed by the 
xpress O01 | 5 the duke. iH adds, that when 


the chancellor was at length admitted into the 

‘nee of Buckingham, he threw hinself pros- 
and kissed the duke’s feet. 
Judging from what we know of Lord Bacon’s 
ter, and especially from his letters to Buck- 


ingliam, there is certainly no circumstance which 
Is in any way to support the charge of Wel- 
don, either of such gross subserviency on the one 


; 
1, or so much insolence on the other. Bacon’s 


and beautiful letter of advice to Bucking- 
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ham, on his first coming into power, is certainly 
alone sufficient to rescue him from the absurd 
aspersions of a prejudiced scandal-monger. 
Although the loss of power and place reduced 
him to a state of comparative poverty, the stories 
which are related of his being actually in distress 
and want are no doubt considerably exaggerated. 
Wilson informs us that after his disgrace, he 


lived in obscurity in his house in Gray’s Inn, | 


and was in want to the last. ‘The same writer 
embellishes his narrative with a curious tale. 
The beer he informs us, in Lord Bacon’s house 
being of a very bad quality, he occasionally sent 
to Sir Fulk Greville, (Lord Brook,) who resided 
in the neighbourhood, for a bottle of his lordship’s 
beer. ‘This boon, after considerable grumbling, 


| the butler had at last positive orders to deny: “30 


sordid,”’ adds Wilson, ** was the man who had 
advaneed himself to be ealled the friend of Sir 


Philip Sidney, and so friendless was the other 


199% 


after he had fallen from his high estate ! 

The degradation of this wonderful genius, 
while it distressed the good and gratified the evil, 
could even afford merriment to the wretchod 
punsters of the age. Alluding alike to his mis- 
conduct and his poverty, his new titles of Veru- 
lam and St. Albans were easily converted into 
Very-lame and St. All-bones. In the height of 
his distress, his neighbours in the country good- 
naturedly came forward, and offered to purchase 
an oak wood on his property. ‘*No,” said Lord 
Bacon, ‘** I will not sell my feathers.”’ 

Park has rescued from obscurity a copy of 
verses of no slight merit, the production of some 
philosophical poet of former days, who thus la- 
ments over the downfall of a great man :— 


Dazzled thus with height of place, 
While our hopes our wits beguile, 
No man marks the narrow space 
*T wixt a prison and a smile. 
Then since Fortune’s favours fade, 
You that in her arms do sleep, 
Learn to swim and not to wade, 
For the hearts of kings are deep. 


But if greatness be so blind 
As to trust in towers of air; 

Let it be with goodness lined, 
‘That at least the fall be fair. 


Then though darken’d, you shall say 

When friends fall off, and princes frown ; 
Virtue is the roughest way, 

But proves at night a bed of down. 


Lord Bacon was himself a poet. ‘Those who 
may be curious to see him in this light, will find 
some specimens of his muse in Park’s ‘* Noble 
Authors,”’ and also in Aubrey’s ** Letters of Emi- 
nent Men.”’ 

Wilson deseribes Lord Bacon as of a middling 
stature, his ** presence grave and comely ;”” but 
adds that he early wore the appearance of old 
ge. Aubrey says, “he had a delicate, lively, 
hazel eye: Dr. Harvey told me it was like the 
eye of a viper.” The same writer relates one 
or two characteristic anecdotes of this extraordi- 
nary man. 
men from the garden at York House, and offered 
them a certain sum for the results of their draught, 
which they refused, considering it insufficient. 
On drawing up their net, they found that it only 
contained two or three small fish. Lord Bacon 


* Wilson, p. 160. It was Lord Brook’s chief am- 
bition to be regarded as the friend of Sir Philip Sid- 
ney ; indeed he directed the circumstance to be re- 

| corded on his tombstone. 


He was once watching some fisher- | 





| told them they had better have accepted his offer. 
| The men replied that they had hoped for better 
‘* Hope,”’ said his lordship, ‘is a good 
breakfast, but a bad supper.’ According to Au- 
brey, none of his servants dared to appear before 
him except in boots of Spanish leather :—he 
could always detect common leather, which was 
extremely offensive to his nerves. 

When the Bishop of London cut down some 
fine trees at the Episcopal Palace at Fulham, 
Bacon told him that he was a good expounder of 
dark places. 

When some person hinted to him that it was 
time to look about him, ‘Sir,’’ was his reply, “] 
do not look about me; I look above me.” 

Queen Elizabeth, when on a visit to Lord 
Bacon at Redgrave, happened to make an observa- 
tion on the small size of his house :—** Madam,” 
he replied, ‘“* my house is small; but it is you 
who have made me too great for it.’ 

King James, says Howell, once asked his opin- 
ion of a French ambassador who had recently 
arrived. Bacon replied that he thought him a 
tall well-looking man.—** But what do you think 
of his head-piece?”’ asked the king. ‘ Sir,” 
said Bacon, * tall men are like houses of four or 
five stories, wherein, commonly, the uppermost 
room is worst furnished.’’ I donot know whether 
this was the same French ambassador, who told 
Lord Bacon, on their first introduction, that he 
had always compared him to an angel, of whom 
he had heard and read much, but had never seen. 
Bacon replied modestly, that “if the charity of 
others compared him to an angel, his own infirmi- 
ties told him that he was a man.”’ If Baconean 
at all be compared to an angel, it must certainly 
be to a fallen one. 

In January, 1620, being then in the commence- 
ment of his sixtieth year, we find him keeping 


success. 


| his birth-day with some magnificence at York 


| House, the scene of his early life, and the fa- 
| vourite residence of his age. His old friend, 
| Ben Jonson, celebrated the occasion with his 
| vigorous muse. It was a kind, and at that period, 
_a valuable mark of respect, to the disgraced minis- 
|ter. Though the lines are occasionally harsh, 
the compliment is felicitously introduced. 


Hail, happy genius of this ancient pile! 
How comes it all things so about thee smile ? 
The fire, the wine, the men? and in the midst 
Thou stand’st, as if some mystery thou didst ! 
| Pardon, | read it in thy face, the day 
For whose returns, and many, all these pray : 
And sodol. This is the sixtieth year 
Since Bacon and thy lord, was born, and here; 
Son to the grave, wise keeper of the seal, 
Fame and foundation of the English weal. 
What then his father was, that since is he, 
Now with a little more tu the degree. 
England’s high chancellor, the destined heir 
In his soft cradle to his father’s chair, 
| Whose even thread the Fates spin round and full, 
Out of their choicest and their whitest wool. 
*Tis a brave cause of joy, let it be known, 
For ’twere a narrow gladness, kept thine own. 
| Give me a deep-crown’d bowl, that I may sing, 
In raising him, the wisdom of my king. 


Aubrey informs us, on the authority of ‘Thomas 
Hobbes, that Bacon owed his death to his indis- 
|ereet eagerness in pursuing a philosophical ex- 
|periment. He happened to be taking the air in 
his coach near Highgate, when an idea came into 
\his head that flesh might be preserved in snow 
as well as in salt. ‘The snow at the time lying 
thick on the ground, he resolved to make the ex- 
periment; but “staid so long in doing it,” that 
| he was seized with a shivering fit, and was 
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obliged to be carried to Lord Arondel’s owe at 


Highgate. Unfortunately he was placed in a 
damp bed, by which his ‘disorder was so much 
aggravated that he died in a few days. 

His death took place on the 9th of April, 1626. 
Conformably with his own wishes, he was buried 
near the remains of his mother, in St. Michael’s 
Church, St. Albans, the only place of worship in 
the ancient Verulam. His secretary, ‘Thomas 
Meauty, erected over him a monument of white 
marble, to which Sir Henry Wotton supplied the 
inscription. Howell writes to Dr. Prichard, 
« My Lord Chancellor Bacon is lately dead of a 
languishing weakness ; he died so poor, that he 
scarce left money to bury him; which though he 
had a great wit, did argue no great wisdom, it 
being one of the essential properties of a wise 
man to provide for the main chance. I have 
read, that it hath been the fortune of all poets 
commonly to die beggars; but for an orator, a 
lawyer, and a philosopher, as he was, to die so, 
is rare. It seems the same fate befel him that 
attended Demosthenes, Seneca, and Cicero, (all 
great men,) of whom the two first fell by cor- 
ruption. ‘The fairest diamond may have a flaw 
in it; but J believe he died poor out of a con- 
tempt of the pelf of. fortune, as also out 4 an 
excess of generosity.”’ Itmay be remarked that 
the number and value of the legacies which he 
bequeathed by his last will, has led to a disbelief 
of Bacon’s poverty. Dr. Lingard, however, 
justly observes, that ‘* as his executors refused to 
aet, it may induce a, suspicion that he left not 
wherewith to pay them.” 

Not many years after the death of Bacon his 
grave was opened, and one King, a physician, 
became possessed of his skull. Fuller tells us 
that this remarkable relic was treated by King 
with * derision and scorn;’’ but the man, he adds, 
who “ then derided the dead, is since become the 
laughing-stock of the living.” 

Lord Bacon is described as having borne ad- 
versity with as little moderation as he had done 
prosperity; and as having exhibited a pitiful and 
mean-spirited subserviency in his intercourse 
with the great. ‘To this accusation, his letters 
to King James, after his fall, certainly attach 
some weight. In an appeal which he addressed 
to Prince Charles, there was a passage which had 
more wit than reverence ,—he said that, ‘as the 
father had been his creator, he hoped the son 
would be his redeemer.”” ‘The name of Verulam 
Buildings, Gray’s Inn Lane, still points out the 
spot where one of the residences of Bacon once 
stood. 





EDWARD LORD HERBERT, 


OF CHERBURY. 


The life of Lord Herbert, of Cherbury, written 
by himself, is one of the most curious works of | 


the kind that has ever issued from the press. | 


Who can read without delight a narrative, and 
such a narrative, too, of the private foibles and 
most secret thoughts of the soldier, the states- 
man, the wit, and the philosopher? 
was truth itself, is undoubted ; and if his vanity 
sometimes occasions a smile, we must bear in 
mind the peculiar features of the period in which 
he lived. We must remember that chivalry was 
not then extinct, and that the smiles of beauty, 
and the honours of battle, were considered as in- 
dispensable in conferring not only reputation, but 
respect. Gifted by nature with wit, beauty, and 


That he | 
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talent, and possessing courage almost amounting 
to a fault, can we wonder that, in a martial and 
romantic age, Lord Herbert should have engaged 
the hearts of women, almost as universally as he 
won for himself the respect of men. If he speaks 
somewhat ostentatiously of his own merits, at 
least with equal candour he lays open to us his 
faults. His literary reputation is so well esta- 
blished, that comment would be tiresome, and 
praise superfluous. 

Lord Herbert was born in 1581. According 
to Anthony Wood, his birth-place was a ** most 


pleasant and romantic spot in Wales, called 
Montgomery Castle, the seat of his father, 
Richard Herbert.’’ But this is a mistake. Lord 


Herbert himself informs us that he was born at 
Eyton, in Shropshire, the residence of his mo- 


fourteen, he went to University College, Oxford, 
from whence he proceeded on his travels. At 
the coronation of James the First, he was made 
a Knight of the Bath, and in 1616, was sent am- 


Protestants. He held this important post for 
five years, when his famous quarrel with the 
constable Luines procured his recall. In 1625, 
he was created by James I. Baron Herbert, of 
Castle Island, Ireland; and in 1629, Lord 
Herbert, of Cherbury, in Shropshire, by Charles 
the First. On the 28th of February, 1598, 
when only seventeen, he was married to a 
daughter of Sir William Herbert, of St. Gillian’s. 
The match seems to have been one of conve- 
nience; the lady, among other circumstances, 
being six years older than himself. 

Lord Herbert made ‘his first appearance in 
London imhis nineteenth year. ‘+ Curiosity,’ 
he says, *‘rather than ambition, brought me to 
court; and as it was the manner of those times 
for all men to kneel down before the great Queen 
Elizabeth, who then reigned, I was likewise upon 
my knees in the presence chamber, when she 
passed by to the chapel at Whitehall. As soon 
as she saw me, she stopped; and swearing her 
usual oath, demanded, who is this?’ Every body 
there present looked upon me, but no man knew 
me, till Sir James Croft, a pensioner, finding the 
queen stayed, returned back and told who I was, 
and that I had married Sir William Herbert of St. 
Gillian’s daughter: the queen hereupon looked 
attentively upon me; and swearing again her 
ordinary oath, said, it is a pity he was married 
so young; and thereupon gave her hand to kiss 
twice, both times gently clapping me on the 
| cheek.” 


| Lord Herbert’s account of his being invested 
| 





with the Order of the Bath, throws a curious 
| light on the manners of the time. ‘The placing 
|the spur upon the right heel, was then an im- 
portant part of the ceremony. His esquire, he 
| informs us, was standing near him, prepared to 
perform the office, when the Earl of Shre wsbury 
himself kindly approached him: * Cousin,” he 
| said, ‘‘T believe you will be a good knight, and 
therefore I will put on your spur ;’’ whereupon, 
after my most humble thanks for so great a favour, 
I held up my leg against the wall, and he put on 
my spur. 

He then proceeds to describe the nature of 
the oath which he was called upon to take,— 
“‘ Never,” he says, “to sit in a place where in- 
justice shail be done, without righting it to the 
utmost of my power, and particularly ladies and 
gentlemen that shall be wronged in their honour, 
if they demand assistance, and many other points 





not unlike the romances of knight-errant,”’ 


ther’s family, the Newports. At the age of 
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“The second day to wear robes of crimson 
taffeta, and so ride from James’s to White- 
hall, with our esquires before us; and the third 
day to wear a gown of purple satin, upon the 
lett sleeve whereof is fastened certain strings, 
weaved of white silk and gold, tied in a knot, 
and tassels of the same,* which all the knights 
are obliged to wear until they have done some- 
thing famous in arms, or till some lady of honour 
take it off, and fasten it on her saying, ‘1 


sleeve, 





bassador to Paris to intercede for the French 


will answer he shall prove a good knight.’ I 
had not long worn this string, but a principal 
lady of the court, and certainly in most men’s 
opinions the handsomest, took mine off, and said 
she would pledge her honour for mine. I do 
rot name this lady ; because some passages hap- 
pened afterwards which oblige me to silence, 
though nothing could be justly said to her preju- 
dice or wrong.” 


It is curious to discover 


to now late a period 
of our history the spirit of knight-errantry de- 
scended. A Knight of the Bath ut the present 
day may have achieved the insignia of his order 
at Waterloo Trafalear: he has won the 
perhaps, by good and brave deeds, but litt 
more is allotted to him than the 
ing them unstained. But, even as late as the 
days of James, there still existed that Quixotic 
enthusiasm, and that high standard of honour, 
which, however we may be disposed to regard 
them as fantastic, were once practised by the 
wisest and the best, and threw an undefinable 
interest over the social relations yo! former times. 
Let us see by what obligations a p! nite. yher and 
historian, such as Lord Herbert, considered him- 


- 


merit of preserv- 


selfbound. The following circumstance oecurred 
during one of his visits to the castle of Merion 
the Sean of the Constable de Montn 

whither he had been invited by the constable’ 


daughter, oe Duchess de Vantadour. * Pass 
ing,” he says, ** two or three days here, it hap- 
pened one evening that a daughter of the duchess, 
of about ten or eleven years of age, going on 
evening from the castle to walk in the meadows, 
myself, with divers French gentlemen, attended 
her, and some gentlemen that were with her: 
this young lady wearing a knot of riband on her 
head, a French cavalier took it su 1ddenl} and fas- 

tened it to his hat-band; the young lady offended 
herewith, demands her riband, but he refusing to 
addressing herself to 


yet my riband from 


( 
( 


restore it, the young lady, 
me, said, * Monsieur, 
that gentleman.’ Hereupon, 


| se ehssimer with my hat 


i pray 
coing towards him, 
in my hand, desired 
him to do me the honour that I may deliver the 
lady her riband or bouquet again ; but he roughly 
‘Do you think I will give it to 
you, when I have refused it to her?’ I replied, 
‘Nay then, sir, | will make you restore it by 
force,’ whereupon also, putting on my hat, and 


reaching at his, himself, ran away, 


answering me, 


he, to save 


*This custom of fastening a knot or riband of 
white silk to the left shoulder of the knight, is as 
old as the time of Henry the Fourth, the 
founder of the order. Froissart says, that at his 
coronation, that monarch created forty-six knights, 
to whom he gave “long preen coats, the sleeves 
whereof were cut straight, and furred with minever, 
and with great hoods or chaperons furred in the same 
manner, and after the fashion used by prelates; and 
every one of these knights on his left shoulder had 
sordon, or string of white silk, to which 
white tassels were Appendix to 
Anstis’s *“* Observations on the Knighthood of the 
Bath,” affords a curious picture of the ceremonies of 

is nae 


supposed 


a doul ble 
pendent.” ‘The 


investment, in the reign of James the ['irst. 
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that I had almost overtook him, he turned short, 
and running to the young lady, was about to put 
the riband in her hand, when I, seizing upon his 
arm, said to the young lady, ‘ It was I that gave 
it.’ * Pardon me,’ quoth she, ‘it is he that gives 
it me.’ I then said, ‘Madam, I will not contra- 
dict you; but if he dare to say that I did not 
constiain him to give it, I will fight with him.’ 
The French gentleman answered nothing there- 
unto for the present, and so conducted the young 
lady again to the castle. ‘The next day, I de- 
sired Mr. Aurelian Townsend to tell the French 
cavalier that either he must confess that I con- 
strained him to restore the riband, or fight with 
me; but the gentleman seeing him unwilling to 
accept of this challenge, went out from the place, 
whereupon I followed him, some of the gentle- 
men that belonged to the constable taking notice 
hereof, acquainted him therewith, who sending 
for the French cavalier, checked him well for his 
sauciness in taking the riband away from his 
grandchild, and afterwards bid him depart his 
house; and this was all that I ever heard of the 
gentleman with whom I proceeded in that man- 


ner, because | thought myself obliged thereunto | 


by the oath taken when | was made Knight of 
the Bath, as I formerly related upon this ocea- 


9 
sion. 


Lord Herbert afterwards mentions another in- | 


stance of similar gallantry on his part, which 
occurred in the apartments of Anne of Denmark. 
A Scottish gentleman had snatched a riband from 
Miss Middlemore, a maid of honour, who begged 
Lord Herbert to procure its restitution. ‘The 
delinquent refusing to part with it, Lord Herbert 
seized him by the throat, and had almost suc- 
ceeded in throwing him down, when they were 
separated by the bystanders. ‘Their subsequent 
meeting in Hyde Park was prevented by an in- 
ji netion of the lords of the council. 

Lord Orford says of Lord Herbert, that ‘ he 
returned the insclence of the great Constable 
Luines with the spirit of a gentleman, without 
committing his dignity of ambassador.”’ 
quarrel is a memorable one. 
Louis the Thirteenth, was preparing vigorous 
measures against his protest int subjects, in W hose 


favour Lord Herbert had been sent to mediate. | 


His instructions were to obtain his end, if pos- 
sible, by peaceable persuasions, or, should that 
impracticable, to enforce his arguments 


appear 
Having obtained an interview with 


by threats. 


the constable, he explained to him calmly the | 


great interest which the court of England took 


in this religious warfare. De Luines inquired 


rudely by what right the king, his master, inter- | 


‘*'The king, my master,”’ 
»weth an account of 


fered in their affairs. 
replied the 
his reasons to no man; and for myself, it is suf- 
He added, however, 


, 1 
ambassador, 


ficient that I obey him.’ 


i 
‘‘that if the question were asked in more cour- | 
was willing to satisfy him on the | 


teous terms, he 
‘We will have none of your advices,” 


subject.” 
replied the constable. 
bert, “‘is a suflicient answer; 
charged to inform you, that we know very well 


what to do.”’ ‘+ We do not fear you,”” said De 


Luines. ‘If you had said that you did not love | 
us, I should have believed you,”’ said the ambas- | 


sador. ‘By G—,” retorted the constable, * if 
you were not an ambassador I would treat you 
after another fashion.” “If I am an ambas- 
sador,’’ said Lord Herbert, ‘I am also a gentle- 
man, and this,’’ laying his hand upon his sword, 
‘shall be my answer.” He then rose from his 


and after a long course in the meadow, finding 


** That,”’ said Lord Her- | 
and I am now} 
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| chair and went towards the door, to which De 


| Luines, with a show of civility, offered to ac- 

company him; but Lord Herbert told him, that 
after such language there was no need of cere- 
mony. 

He remained some days in the town, expecting 
to hear from the constable; but instead of a hos- 
_ tile message, he was informed by the Mareschal 
de St. Geran, that having mortally offended the 
| minister, he was in no place of security. ‘As 
\long as my sword is by my side,” said Lord 
| Herbert, «I am in a place of safety.” ‘The con- 
| stable, in order to lay a formal complaint against 
| Lord Herbert, eventually procured his own bro- 
| ther to be sent ambassador extraordinary into 
| England, and Lord Herbert was in consequence 
| recalled. On his return to England, he obtained 
an audience of King James; and having cleared 
himself of the charges which had been brought 
against him, requested his majesty’s permission 
to send a trumpeter to the constable, challenging 
him to single combat. ‘The king told him that 
he would consider of it; but the constable shortly 
afterwards died, and the gallant philosopher re- 
turned to Paris. 

The strictest respecter of truth may uncon- 
sciously give too fair a colouring to a narrative 
of his own conduct. Perhaps De Luines was 
not altogether to blame. Certainly Lord Her- 
bert was a hot-headed man, and Camden even 
goes so far as to make him the party most to 
blame, observing pointedly that he treated the 
constable with irreverence. 

Lord Herbert is generally described as a very 
handsome man: Aubrey alone, who had been 
frequently in his society, speaks of him as a 
| “black man:’’ the whole-length engraving of 
him, from the original by Oliver, which forms 
the frontispiece of Dodsley’s edition of his life, 
affords the same idea of his swarthiness. 

It may not be generally known, that among 
his other accomplishments, Lord Herbert was 
no indifferent poet. There is an elegant copy 
of verses by him, entitled— 


AN ODE 


UPON THE QUESTION MOVED, WHETHER LOVE SHOULD 
CONTINUE FOR EVER? 


This | 


The French king, | 


The two opening stanzas are very pleasing : 
Having interr’d her infant birth, 
The watery Ground, that late did mourn, 
Was strew’d with flowers, for the return 
Of the wish’d bridegroom of the Earth. 
The well-accorded birds did sing 
Their hymns unto the pleasant time ; 
And, in a sweet consorted chime, 
Did welcome in the cheerful Spring. 


They conclude : 
Oh! no, beloved! J am most sure 
Those virtuous habits we acquire, 
As being with the soul entire, 
Must with it evermore endure. 


Else should our souls in vain elect; 
And vainer yet were Heaven’s laws, 
When to an everlating cause 

They give a perishiag effect. 


Nor here on earth, then, nor above, 
Our good affection can impair; 

For, where God doth admit the fair, 
Think you that he excludeth Love? 


These eyes again thine eyes shall see, 
These hands again thine hands infold ; 
And all chaste pleasures can be told, 
| Shall with us everlasting be: 


For if no use of sense remain, 
When bodies once this life forsake, 








Or they ‘could no delight partake 
Why should they ever rise again? 


Let then no doubt, Celinda, touch, 
Much less your fairest mind invade ; 
Were not our souls immortal made, 

Our equal loves can make them such. 

There were many contradictions in Lord Her- 
bert’s character. ‘‘T’he same man,’’ observes 
Granger, ‘* was wise and capricious; redressed 
wrongs, and quarreled for punctilios; hated bigot- 
ry in religion, and was himself a bigot to philo- 
sophy. He exposed himself to such dangers as 
other men of courage would have carefully de- 
clined ; and called in question the fundamentals 
of a religion which none had the hardiness to 
dispute besides himself.’’ His famous philoso- 
phical work, De Veritate, was expressly written 
against revealed religion. With the publication 
of this work is connected an extraordinary in- 
stance of human vanity and human inconsistency. 
‘The same man who had just been arguing against 
the possible existence of miracles, could never- 
theless believe that the Divine intentions had 
been communicated in a miraculous manner to 
himself: in a word, he could easily discredit a 
revelation which comprehended the happiness of 
the whole human race, and yet was fully con- 
vinced of it when merely applying to himself and 
to his own insignificant pursuits. Entertaining 
considerable apprehension as to the manner in 
which his work would be received; and ‘being 
doubtful,’’ he says, ‘“‘in my chamber, one fair 
day in summer, my casement being opened to- 
wards the south, the sun shining clear, and no 
wind stirring, I took my book De Veritate in my 
hand, and kneeling on my knees, devoutly said 
these words,—‘ O thou eternal God, Author of 
the light which now shines upon me, and Giver 
of all inward illuminations, I do beseech thee, of 
thy infinite goodness, to pardon a greater request 
than a sinner ought to make. I am not satisfied 
enough whether I shall publish this book De 
Veritate; if it be for thy glory, I beseech thee 
to give me some sign from heaven; if not, I shall 
suppress it.’ 

‘‘T had no sooner spoken these words, but a 
loud though yet gentle noise came from the 
heavens (for it was like nothing on earth), which 
did so comfort and cheer me, that I took my 
petition as granted, and that I had the sign I de- 
manded, whereupon also [ resolved to print my 
book. ‘This (how strange soever it may seem) 


| 1 profess before the eternal God is true: neither 


am I any way superstitiously deceived herein; 
since I did not only hear the noise, but in the 
serenest sky that ever I saw, being without all 
cloud, did to my thinking see the place from 
whence it came.”’ 

Certainly Lord Herbert was a most conscien- 
tious deist. According to Aubrey, twice a day 
he had prayers’in his house, and on Sundays a 
sermon was preached by his chaplain, 

In his last illness, when he knew himself to 
be dying, he expressed a wish that Archbishop 
Usher might be sent for, When it was proposed 
to him to receive the sacrament, he said, indiffe- 
rently, that if there was good in any thing it was 
in that, and at all events it could do him no harm. 
Under the circumstances the primate refused to 
administer it, for which he was afterwards much 
blamed. Lord Herbert died serenely. Shortly 
before he breathed his last, he inquired the hour, 
and on receiving a reply, ‘¢an hour hence,” he 
said, “I shall depart;” he then turned his face 
to the opposite side, and shortly afterwards ex- 


pired. 
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His death took place at his house in Queen 
street, St. Giles’s in the Fields, 1648. In his 
will, he gave directions that a white horse, to 
which he was much attached, should be carefully 
fed and attended to during its life. He also be- 
queathed a large collection of books to Jesus’ 
College, Oxford. On the 5th of August he was 
buried in the chancel of St. Giles’s church in the 
Fields. ‘As asoldier,” says Horace Walpole, 
‘he won the esteem of those great captains the 
Prince of Orange and the Constable de Montmo- 
reney; as a knight, his chivalry was drawn from 
the purest founts of the ‘Faerie Queene.’ Had 
he been ambitious, the beauty of his person would 
have carried him as far as any gentle knight can 
aspire to go. As a public minister, he supported 
the dignity of his country, even when its prince 
disgraced it; and that he was qualified to write 
its annals, as well as to ennoble them, the history 
I have mentioned proves, and must make us 
lament that he did not complete, or that we have 
lost, the account he purposed to give of his em- 
bassy. ‘These busy scenes were blended with 
and terminated by meditation and philosophic 
inquiries. Strip each period of its exeesses and 
errors, and it will not be easy to trace out, or 
dispose the life of a man of quality into a suc- 
cession of employments which would better be- 
come him. Valour and military activity in youth; 
business of state in middle age; contemplation 
and labours for the information of posterity in 
the calmer scenes of closing life.’’ Such is the 
outline of Lord Herbert’s character, as it is 
sketched for him by the pen of another. He has 
himself completed the picture by his own curious 
delineation of his private thoughts and secret mo- 
tives for action; forming, if not the most perfect, 
at least one of the most remarkable characters in 
the gallery of human portraits. 


ARCHEE, THE COURT FOOL. 


In days when the blessings of literature were 
unknown, and when the sovereign could scarcely 
read or write, the royal fool, or jester, was a per- 
son of no slight importance in dissipating the dul- 
ness of a barbarous court. In the long nights and 
rainy days he must have been invaluable. At the 
insipid banquets of royalty, formality and state- 
liness disappeared before him: he enlivened 


illiterate boorishness, and gave spirit to flagging | 


conviviality. The guests made him their butt, 
and he repaid their ridicule with impunity and 
applause. ‘To the sovereign his society was 
almost indispensable. In the presence of his fool 
the monarch could unbend and be perfectly at his 
ease. He could either amuse himself with his 
buffoonery, or he could vent on him his spleen. 
Sometimes this singular familiarity appears to 
have produced a real attachment on the part of | 
the jester. We find him taking advantage of his 
peculiar license, and, under the mask and in the 
language of folly, communicating wholesome and 
important truths, to which the most powerful noble 
would scarcely have ventured an allusion. 

The character of the court fool of former days 
is commonly somewhat undervalued. Generally 
speaking, he was a compound of humour, tact, | 
and impudence ; and obtained his title less from 
being, than from playing, the fool. In many 
instances, the man who wore a cap and bells, had | 


quite as much sense as the man who was decorat- 
ed with a coronet. Archibald Armstrong (for 
such was Archee’s real name) was as shrewd, | 
[—42. 5 


sensible, witty, and good-humoured an individual 
as ever adorned the high station to which he was 
ealled. In our times he would have probably 
been famous for conversational pleasantry, or as 
a writer of facetious fiction. Unfortunately his 
good sayings are now almost entirely lost to the 
world; the book of * Jests,’”’ which bears his 
name, is too wretched a production to be genuine. 
The man, who bearded and ridiculed the proudest 
prelate since the days of Wolsey, could never 
have uttered such indifferent nonsense. 

His conversation with Kine James, when the 
latter was weak enough to trust his heir in the 
Spanish dominions, is quite admirable :—** I must 
change caps with your majesty,” said Archee. 
“Why?” inquired the king. —** Why, who,” re- 
plied Archee, ‘‘sent the prince into Spain ?”’— 
‘* But, supposing,”’ returned James, * that the 
prince should come safely back again ?’’—** Why, 
in that case,” said Archee, «1 will take my cap 
from my head, and send it to the King of Spain.” 
Archee, however tender of the prince’s safety, 
had no objection to trust his own person among 
the pleasures of the Spanish capital. Probably 
he followed in the train of some of the young 
courtiers, who hastened to join the prince in his 
romantic expedition. His wit and his impudence 
made him as much at home at Madrid as he had 
formerly been in London. While the prince 
could with difficulty interchange a syllable with 
his beloved Infanta, Archee was not only admitted 
into her presence, but became a familiar favourite 


with the Spanish ladies. ** Our cousin, Archee,”’ 


says Howell, in one of his curious letters from 
Madrid, “hath more privilege than any, for he 
often goes with his fool’s coat, where the Infanta 
is with her meninas, and ladies of honour, and 
keeps a blowing and blustering amongst them, 
and flirts out what he lists.’” One day, the 
ject of conversation was the gallantry of the Duke 
of Bavaria, who at the head of an ineonsiderable 


sub- 


| foree, had routed a large army of the palsgrave. 


‘The latter being son-in-law to King James, ren- 
dered the topic a displeasing one to an English- 
man. ‘I will tell you a stranger circumstance,” 
said Archee; “‘is it not more singular that one 
hundred and forty ships should have sailed from 
Spain, to attack England, and that not ten of them 
should have returned to tell what became of the 
rest ?”’ 

Archee’s famous feud with Archbishop Laud 
must have been productive of considerable amuse- 
ment to the more mischievous courtiers. He 
once asked permission to say grace, at a dinner 
where that dignified prelate was present. On his 
request being granted. ‘* Great praise,” he said, 
‘*be to God, and little Zawd to the devil.”” Os- 
borne says, in his Advice to a Son,—** He was 


| not only able to continue the dispute for diverse 


years, but received such encouragements from the 
standers by, as he hath oft, in my hearing, belch- 
ed in his face such miscarriages as he was really 


| guilty of, and might, but for this foul-mouthed 


Scot, have been forgotten.”’ There is a pamphlet 
in the British Museum, curious from its scarci- 
ty, entitled Archee’s Dream. Unfortunately it 
contains no particulars respecting the history of 
this remarkable humourist, and is, in fact little 


| more than a malicious tirade against Laud, during 


whose imprisonment it was published. ‘There 


| is a poetical postscript, which concludes as fol- 


lows :— 


His fool’s coat now is in far better case, 
Than he who yesterday had so much grace. 


When jesters rise, and archbishops fall. 


Changes of time surely cannot be small, 
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The discomfiture of the archbishop, when he 
attempted to introduce the English Liturgy into 
the Scottish Church, appears to have been highly 
gratifying to Archee. A stool had been thrown 
at the clergyman’s head who first attempted to 
read it in St. Giles’s Church, Edinburgh: Archee 
facetiously called it the stool of repentance. ‘The 
religious commotions which excited 


| 


followed 


them, Archee happened to encounter the arch- 
bishop on his way to the council chamber. ‘ Ah,”’ 
said he, ** who’s the fool now?’’ For this and 
other insolences Laud immediately laid a com- 
plaint before the king, who was present in coun- 
cil at the time. When brought before the council 
| he pleaded the privilege of his coat, but buffoon- 
|ery was now out of place, and he was sentenced 
| to be dismissed from his post. ‘The order, dated 
Whitehall, 11th of March, 1637, is still preserved 
| and runs as follows: 
‘It is this day ordered by his majesty, with 
| the advice of the board, that Archibald Armstrong, 
the kine’s fool, for certain scandalous words of a 
high nature, spoken by him against the Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury, his grace, and proved 
| to be uttered by him by two witnesses, shall have 
his coat pulled over his head, and be discharged 
| of the king’s service, and banished the court; for 
which the lord chamberlaine of the king’s house- 
| hold is prayed and required to give order to be 
executed. And immediately the same was put 
| in execution.’ 
The circumstances of Archee 
| more fully described by Mr. Garrard, in a letter 
to the Earl of Strafford. He writes, 20th March, 
1637, ** Archee is fallen into a great misfortune; 
a fool he would be, but 
| has proved himself. Being ina tavern in West- 
minster drunk, (he says himself he was speaking 
of the Scottish business,) he fell a railing on my 
Lord of Canterbury, said he was a monk, a rogue 
and a traitor. Of this his grace 
council, the king being present: it was ordered he 





+ ! 5 
s dismissal are 


1 foul-mouthed knave he 


complained at 


should be carried to the porte r’s lodge, his coat 
pulled over his ears, and kicked out of the court, 
never to enter within the gates, and to be called 
The first part is 
but my Lord of Canterbury hath interceded to 
‘the king, that there it should end. ‘There is a 
new fool in his place, Muckle John, but he will 
ne’er be so rich, for he cannot abide money.”’ 

The writer of the Scout's Discovery, printed 
in 1642, mentions his falling in with the diseard- 
ed mountebank about a week after his dismissal. 
‘¢T met Archee,”’ he says, ‘‘at the Abbey all in 

Alas! poor fool, thought I, he mourns for 
his country. I asked him about his coat. O, 
quoth he, my Lord of Canterbury hath taken it 
| from me, because either he, or some of the Scots 
| bishops may have the use of it themselves; but 
he hath given me a black coat for it; and now I 
may speak what I please, so it be not against the 
prelates, for this coat hath a greater privilege than 
the other had.”’ 

Archee, after his disgrace, retired to the scene 
of his birth, Arthuret, in Cumberland, where he 
died at an advanced age in 1672. Whether the 
fallen jester merely carried with him his court 

| gallantry, or whether the ladies of this retired 
| village entertained some oriental notions as to the 
| physical qualities of a fool, certain it is that the 


into the star chamber. done, 


blaek. 


| parish register of Arthuret bears record to his 


regard for the fair sex. ‘The following notices 
were extracted from it by Lysons: 
‘«¢ Francis, the base son of Archibald Armstrong, 


baptised December 17, 1643.” 
3 


| considerable uneasiness at eourt; in the midst of 


‘i 


bil 


elk 
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«“ Archibald Armstrong and Sybella Bell, 
married June 4, 1646.’ 


‘‘ Archibald Armstrong, buried April Ist, 1672.” 


It appears by the Strafford Papers, and also by 
the following lines attached to the pertrait whic h | 
” that Archee had con- 


is prefixed to his ** Jests, 
before he was dis- 


trived to make his fortune 


graced : 


Archee, by kings and princes graced of late, 
Jested himself into a fair estate; 

And, in this book, doth to his friends commend, 
His jeers, taunts, tales, which no man can offend. 


He was buried in the churchyard of Arthuret, 
but there is no memorial of the burial-place of the 
jester. 


CHARLES I. 
CHAP. I. 


No monarch could be more disqualified to 
stem a great political torrent than was the unfor- 
Charles. Had he been born in a private 
station he would have adorned it by the purity of 
his morals, and the refinement of his taste. Had 
he inherited unlimited power, he might have con- 
verted even despotism into a golden age; or, 
indeed, had he lived at any other period of our 
history, he would at least have been regarded as 
an amiable and accomplished, if not an illustrious | 
prince. But it was his misfortune to live in 
troubled and extraordinary times. A people had 
of their The 
abroad, and a watchword 
wanting to arm a nation in favour of 
‘h, in times of darkness and 
had been wrested from it. Under such 
‘s, the errors or oppressions of a long 
easily associated with their 
and Charles became the 


tunate 


been roused to a sense wrongs. 
spirit of freedom was 
was merely 
those 


sl ivery, 


pris ileges, whi 
circumstance 
line of 
reigning representative ; 
long established system of misrule, 


kines wer 
sacrifice toa 
rether than to individual offence. 

The and the martyr of one faction, and 
the reputed tvrant of another, few monarchs have 
been more exalted by their friends, or execrated 
Let us, however, in discussing 


hero 


by their enemies. 
the character of Charles, divest ourselves as much 
as possible from the curse of party prejudice, 
Let us separate the monarch from the man, the 
pious Christian from the wavering politician ; 
ever bearing in mind that the faults of the prince 


were the dietates of conscience; that his failings 


were the result of edueation ; but that all his vir- 
tues were his own. 
On the one hand, then, we discover a weak | 


and vaeillating monarch, submitting to the narrow 
counsels of interior mu neither compromising 
with grace, nor refusing with dignity ; enforcing 
religious intolerance; and contending with the 
energies of a great people, and the genius of a 
remarkable period, by unmeaning promises and 
paltry intrigues. Unfortunately in the political 
and most contemptible school of his father, he 
had early been initiated in kingeraft and insineeri- 
ty; and the same prince whose high sense of 
honour was so remarkable in private life, proved 
himself the most deficient in political integrity. 
It was this great moral failing which rendered his 
war with his subjects a war to the knife. Where 
truth was made subservient to policy on the | 
one hand, submission was rendered impracticable | 
on the other; for how could his subjects restore | 

to him a power, which they imagined, however | 

solemn the compact, would be turned against 

Were any reliance to be placed in 


1ds8, 


themselves ? 


| dictates of his conscience ; 


| weak was he at his birth, that it was hardly ex- 


| quently, on the 23d of December following, he 


| Mr. Winwood, dated January, 1604, and affords 


| There was a public dinner in the great cham- 
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it was this trait in the political character of his 


| victim, which signed the death-warrant of Charles. | 
‘the form of a skallop, wherein were four seats. 
| In the lowest sat the queen with my Lady Bed- 
ford; inthe rest were placed my Ladies Suffolk, 


Notwithstanding the ingenious defence of 
Hume and other writers, such, it is to be feared, 
is the public character of Charles the First. It 
might be argued in his favour, that political dis- 
honesty is not always inconsistent with private 
integrity ; but would not such an apology be an 
insult to a virtuous monarch? Is it not more 
charitable,—more compatible with his acts of 
private goodness, and his high sense of religious 
duty, to suppose that he acted according to the 
and that his errors 
were those of judgment, rather than of the heart ! 


| Surely his domestic virtues were at leastequal to 
| his public incapacity ! 


Brave, chaste, temperate, 
and humane; a pious Christian, an affectionate 
husband, and an indulgent father ; how few men 
are there whose secret thoughts and actions would 
bear the same scrutiny as those of the unhappy 
Charles! Let us follow him through his many 
misfortunes, Let us regard him through the 
gratings of his prison, or amidst the dark solemni- 
ty of the scaffold. Let us recall his many griefs ; 
a king deprived of his inheritance ; the husband | 
torn from his wife, and the father from his chil- | 
dren; reviled and spit upon by the meanest of | 
his subjects; dragged to a public trial, and trust- | 
ing only to a still more public execution for re- 
lease from his miseries; he yet endured all with 
a meekness and a dignity so beautiful, as to be 
unequaled, perhaps, in the history of human suf- | 
fering, or of human fortitude. 

One word respecting the political features of 
the period. The true philosopher will regard | 
the great contention between Charles and his 
subjects, as a justifiable struggle for liberty on 
the one hand; and, on the part of the king, as | 
a conscientious defence of those prescriptive pri- | 
vileges which had descended to him from his | 
foretathers, and which his education led him to | 
regard as sacred. He will admit that on each | 
side were exhibited many great and good quali- | 


ties, on which the moralist may reflect with satis- 
faction, and an Englishman with pride. He 


will remember also, that in all political convul- 
sions the faults on both sides have been generally 
equal; and he will conclude, that in the present | 
instance such a deduction is not only the most 
charitable, but probably not far removed from 
the truth. 

Charles 
Scotland, 


the First was born at Dumfermling, in 
the 19th of November, 1600. So 


pected he could survive his infancy, and conse- 


was hastily christened, without any of those 
ceremonies which usually attend the baptism of 
royal infants. Whenonly four years old he was 
created Duke of York, as well as Knight of the 
Bath, with ridiculous solemnity: a sword was 
girded on his side, a coronet of gold placed on 
his head, and a golden verge in his hand. 

A pageant, which followed the ceremony, is 
described by Sir Dudley Carleton in a letter to 


a very curious picture of the manners of the time. 


ber, where there was one table for the duke and 
his earls assistants, another for his fellow knights 
of the Bath. At night we had the Queen’s 
Mask in the Banqueting House, or rather her 
| pageant. ‘There was a great engine at the lower 
pe of the room which had motion, and in it 
were the images of sea-horses, with other terrible 





‘Herbert, Elizabeth Howard, 


a mark on his lips. 
‘cluded with a banquet in the great chamber, 


| the a assurances of that ‘arch- chy’ pocrite ‘Cromwell, Tiehen: which were » ridden by a The in. in- 
| decorum was, that there was a!l fish and no 


water. At the further end was a great shell, in 


Derby, Rich, Effingham, Ann Herbert, Susan 
Walsingham, and 
Bevil. ‘Their appearance was rich, but too light 
and courtezan-like for such great ones. Instead 
of vizards, their faces and arms, up to the el- 
bows, were painted black, which was disguise 
sufficient, for they were hard to be known; but 
it beeame them nothing so well as their red and 
white, and you cannot imagine a more ugly sight 
than a troop of lean-cheeked Moors. ‘The Spa- 
nish and Venitian ambassadors were both pre- 


' sent, and sat by the king in state ; at which Mon- 


sieur Beaumont quarrels so extremely, that he 
saith the whole court is Spanish. But, by his 
favour, he should fall out with none but himself, 
for they were all indifferently invited to come as 
private men to a private sport; which he refus- 
ing, the Spanish ambassador willingly accepted, 
and being there, seeing no cause to the contrary, 
he put off Don Taxis, and took upon him El Se- 
nor Embaxadour, wherein he outstripped our lit- 
tle Monsieur. He was privately at the first 
mask, and sat amongst his men disguised ; 

this he was taken out to dance, and footed it like 
a lusty old gallant, with his countrywoman. He 
took out the queen, and forgot not to kiss her 
hand, though there was danger it would have left 
The night’s work was con- 


which was so furiously assaulted, that down 
went table and tressels before one bit was touched. 
They say the Duke of Holst will come upon us 
with an after reckoning, and that we shall see 
him on Candlemas night in a mask, as he hath 
showed himself a lusty reveller all this Christ- 
mas.” 

Previous to the young prince having been 
brought from Scotland on the accession of his 


| father to the English throne, many of the court 
| ladies had been anxious suitors for the keeping 


of the child. No sooner, however, were they 
made acquainted with his sickly condition, and 
the apparent probability of his dying in their 
charge, than all this anxiety vanished. Charles 
was eventually intrusted to the lady of Sir Ro- 
bert Cary, afterwards Earl of Monmouth; 

man ever on the watch for preferment, and who, 
as appears by his own Memoirs, had eagerly 
solicited the honour notwithstanding the risk. 

The chief infirmity of Charles was a weakness 
in his legs, by which, in his infancy, he was so 
much distressed, that till his seventh year he had 
been compelled to crawl upon his hands and 
knees. Cary himself informs us, that the prince 
was so weak in the ankles that he could not even 
stand alone, and that it was much feared there 
was a dislocation of the joints. The king was 
anxious to make the experiment of iron boots, 
but Lady Cary so strenuously protested against 
their being adopted, that his majesty eventually 
submitted to her judgment. 

Charles had also remained so long a period 
before he acquired the faculty of speech, that it 
was more than apprehended he had been born 
dumb. James proposed that the string under his 
tongue should be cut, but this remedy was also 
successfully opposed by Lady Cary. Probably 
it was these infantine infirmities that rendered 
Charles the especial favourite of his mother, 
Anne of Denmark. She used to sav, observes 
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Weldon, that she loved him as dearly as her own J 
soul. 

In his sixth year, one ‘Thomas Murray, a lay- | 
man, was appointed his tutor. Little more can | 
be collected respecting this person than the brief 
notice of Perinchief, who describes him as well | 
qualified for the office though a favourer of pres- | 
byterianism. Under the tuition of Murray he | 
made a creditable progress in learning. Prince | 
Henry often jested with his young brother on the | 
diligence with which he applied himself to his | 
studies. On one occasion, when they were 
waiting with the rest of the court for the king to | 
make his appearance, Henry caught up the cap | 
of Archbishop Abbott and put it on his brother’s 
head. If he continued a good boy, he said, and | 
attended to his book, he “would one day make 
him Archbishop of Canterbury. Henry “used to | 
say at other times, that he would hereafter make | 
his brother a bishop i in order that he might wear | 
a gown fo hide his legs. ‘This piece of pleasant- | 
ry had of course allusion to Charles’s weakness | 
in those parts of his person, and is the least | 
amiable trait which has been related of Henry. | 
Osborne tells us that he would occasionally taunt | 
his brother Charles till he wept; and yet, through- | 
out the several childish epistles which passed be- 
tween the duke and his elder brother, there is not | 
the remotest trace of any unkindly feeling. ‘The | 
following juvenile letters are pleasing specimens 
of their good understanding, and especially of the 
affectionate disposition of Charles. ‘They were 
severally addressed by Prince Charles to his 
brother Henry. 





“Sweet, sweet brother, 

‘‘] thank you for your letter. I will keep it| 
better than all my graith; and I will send my | 
pistols by Master Newton. I will give any thing | 
that I have to you; both my horses, and my | 
books, and my pieces, and my cross-bows, or | 
any thing that you would have. Good brother, | 
love me, and I shall ever love and serve you. 

‘** Your loving brother to be commanded, 

** York.” 


*¢ Good brother, 

‘*] hope you are in good health and merry, as 
I am, God be thanked. In your absence I visit | 
sometimes your stable, and ride your great horses, | 
that at your return | may wait on you in that 
noble exercise. So committing you to God, I 
rest your loving and dutiful brother, ‘* York. 

‘To my brother the prince.” 

‘¢ Sir, 

** Please your highness: I do keep your hares | 
in breath, and I have very good sport; I do wish | 
the king and you might see it. So longing to 
see you, I kiss your hands, and rest. Yours to 
be commanded, “York. 


‘* My maid’s service to you. 
“fo his highness.” 


Among the letters, addressed to King James 
by his family, which are preserved in the Advo- 
cates’ Library in Edinburgh, are several juvenile 
compositions, in Latin, French, and English, 
from Prince Charles, then Duke of York. The 
following is a specimen: 


* Sweete, 

‘¢ Sweet father, I learn to decline substantives 
and adjectives, give me your blessing: I thank 
you for my best man. Your loving son, 

‘“* York. 





‘To my father the King.” 
In his eleventh year, Charles was made a 





| Knight of the Garter. At the death of his brother 
in 1612, he succeeded to the Dukedom of Corn- 
wall, and in 1616 was created Prince of Wales. 
His progress in learning, and especially in theo- 
logical knowledge, afforded great Pleasure to his 
father King James. “ Charles,” said the king 
| to his chaplains, «shall manage a point in contro- 
versy with the best studied divine of you all.” 

Still, however, the prince neither despised, nor 
lost sight of, the amusements and elegances of 
life. ‘* He was perfect,” says Perinchief, in 
vaulting, riding the great horse, running at the 
ring, shooting in cross-bows,* muskets, and some- 
times great pieces of ordnance.”” This account 


| of his accomplishments is borne out by the testi- 


mony of other writers. He is mentioned by Sir 
| Symonds D’Ewes as a successful tilter ; and at a 
tournament which took place in 1619, his prowess 
and activity are specially mentioned, 

The Count de Brienne, also mentions his 
breaking some lances with laudable dexterity, 
and Howell writes from Madrid that the prince 
was fortunate enough to be successful at the ring, | 
before the eyes of his mistress the Infanta. His | 
taste for the fine arts was early displayed, and 
has never been disputed. 

The match between Charles and Mary, second 
| daughter of Philip the Third of Spain, was first 


set on foot in 1617, and was protracted, with | 


various hopes of success, till 1622. The ac- 
complishment of this matrimonial project was 
the darling object of King James. The immense 
fortune which it was expected would accompany 
the hand of the princess; the king’s ambition to 


unite his son with a daughter of one of the great | 
powers of France or Spain; and especially the | 
restitution of the Palatinate to his son-in-law, | 


which he hoped would attend a marriage with 
the Infanta, rendered the scheme, however ob- 
| noxious to his subjects, irresistibly tempting to 


| himself. 


A delay of five years, if it was displeasing to 
an old king, was no less so to a young and ro- 
mantic prince; and Charles, naturally fond of 
adventure, and enamoured with charms he had | 
never seen, was induced to enter eagerly into 
that chivalrous project of visiting the Spanish 
capital, which even in the annals of knight-errant- 
ry has hardly been overmatched. 


* The cross-bow was made use of for purposes of 
sport toa much later period thanis generally sup- | 
posed. About this time, Abbot, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, when on a visit at Bramshall, the seat of | 


Edward Lord Zouch, had the misfortune to shoot a | 


keeper with this instrument, instead of striking the 
deer at which he had aimed. It isa curious fact, 
that by this mischance, it was rendered very doubt- | 
ful whether the common Jaw of England did not ne- 
cessarily suspend the archbishop from all ecclesias- 
tical function, and render the see vacant. The ques- 
tion was referred to sundry bishops, (rather interested 
jadges) and others, amoag whom there arose a great 
tiv ersity of opinion. The decision appears to have 
been principally influenced by the question, whether 
a bishop or archbishop could lawfully huntin his own 
or any other park? This difficulty was cleared away 
by Sir Edward Coke, who produced a law by which 
it was enacted that at the demise of a bishop, the 
king had the disposal of his hounds; from whence 
it was inferred that the bishop could lawfully make 
use of the animals in his life-time. Heylin, Life of 
Laud, p. 80.—The method at this time, in sporting, 
was for the keeper to wound the deer with his cross- 
bow, when two or three well-disciplined dogs were 
let loose, and pursued him till he fell. Life of Lord 
Keeper Guilford, p. 29.—On the 28th July, 1620, 
Thomas Norreys, Earl of Berkshire, put a period to 
his existence with a cross-bow. 


The j journey of Chi ibe to “Madrid i is Be lieved 
to hi: ve. been originally suggested by Bucking- 
ham. - Vhis fac t, indeed, is not only asserted by 
more than one conte mporary writer, but Bue k- 
ingham himself imparted to his confidant, Ger- 
bier, that he was the author of the project. ‘The 
wily favourite, jealous lest the Earl of Bristol, 
the king’s ambassador to Spain, should obtain all 
the credit of conducting the match, and anxious 
to effect an absorbing interest in the prinee’s af- 
fections, by associating himself with his most 
private feelings, made use of every argument in 
his power in order to engage the prince in his 
designs. He was not without supporters. Gon- 
domar, the Spanish ambassador, endeavoured to 
soften all difficulties, and Bristol himself wrote 
from Madrid, that the personal accomplishments 
of Charles would be sure to carry the day. 

Every thing having been duly concerted be- 
| tween the prince and Buckingham, the next step 
was to obtain the consent of the king. This, 
| however, was no easy matter, for though a ve ry 
wild enterprise might appear extremely smooth 
| to two chivalrous young men, the monarch who 
was anxious for his heir, and answerable to his 
subjects for his safety, was likely to think very 
| differently on such aquestion. A moment, how- 
| ever, was selected when the king was in an ex- 
cellent humour, and Charles taking advantage of 
| it, threw himself on his knees before his father, 
jand earnestly entreated him to give his consent 
to the expedition. Buckingham was the only 
bystander, and anxiously awaited the reply. 
James, after listening with great calmness to his 
son’s proposition, turned imploringly towards 
Buckingham, as if desirous to ascertain his opinion 
in so grave a matter. ‘Ihe duke on his part, na- 
| turally made use of every persuasion in his 
| power, and eventually enforced his arguments 
| with so much vigour and inge nuity, that added to 
the warmth of the prince’s entreaties, the king at 
| length reluctantly consented to the undertaking, 
| and promised to keep it a secret from the world. 

James, however, was no sooner alone, than he 
| began to reflect more seriously on the wild folly 
ofthe scheme. ‘The many dangers which might 
| befall his son, and the responsibility which would 
| accrue to himself, presented themselves so forci- 
| bly to his mind, that when the adventurers came 
|to him at the last moment for their despatches, 





-| he told them, with tears in his eyes, how deeply 


| he had repented of his former consent, and added, 
| that if they renewed the subject it would go far 
'towards breaking his heart. Buckingham re- 
torted with the greatest insolence, that after hav- 
| ing broken a promise so solemnly pledged, nobody 
| hereafter would believe a word he said. He told 
| the old king, moreover, that he must already 
| have been guilty of an untruth, for unque stiona- 
bly he had communicated their project to some 
| rascal, whose pitiful arguments had induced him 
to retract his promise, adding, that he had little 
doubt but that he should by some means discover 
who his counsellor had been, and that such an 
interference would neither be forgotten nor for- 
given by the prince. 

The haughty violence of Buckingham, and the 
renewed entreaties of Charles, had once more 
their desired effect. ‘The weak monarch again 
yielded,—the day was named for their departure, 
—their two attendants were fixed upon, and Sir 
Francis Cottington, who was nominated as one 
of their train, and who had heretofore been long 
a resident in Spain, was even sent for before they 
parted. As Cottington entered the apartment, 
the duke whispered in the prince’s ear, that the 
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new comer would show himself averse to the 

expedition : Charles retorted in the same low 
that he durst not. 

The king commenced by informing Cotting- 
ton, that he believed him to be an honest man, 
nd would therefore entrust him with a secret 
which he must disclose to no person living: 
‘¢ Cottington,”’ he added, ** here is Baby Charles 


and Stenny, Who have a great mind to go by post 
he Infanta, and will 


*hosen 


into Spain, and fetch home 


| 
have but two in their company, and have « 
} “ F . p99 

you for one ;—what think you of the journey? 


n afierwards repeatedly mentioned, that 


Cottingt 
when this important question was put to him, he 
could with difficulty 
But ihe king per- 
Cottington told 
believed such a 


trembled so violently, he 


give utterance to his words. 
emptorily demanding his reply, 
him fairly and openly, that he 
tep would be 

the match He was convinced, he that 
when the Spaniards had the prince once in their 
hands, they would immediately make new over- 
increase their demands ; and 
that, more especially as regarded the advance- 
ment of the Romish faith in England. On hear- 
ing this candid opinion, in the agony of his grief, 
actually threw himself on his bed, and 


out into the most pitiable lamentations, 


said, 


tures, and greatly 


Jame Ss 
breaking 
exclaimed passionately that he was undone, and 
Baby Charles for ever. 

Buckingham were both ex- 
» latter turned to Cot- 


that he should lose 

The prince and 
tremely disconcerted. ‘The 
tington, and told him, in an angry tone, that the 
asked his advice as to the best 
in Spain, of which he was 


| 
competent io give some Opinion, but that he had 
rs of state ; 


kine had merely 
mode of traveling 


presumed to offer his advice on matt 
i lding, t hat he should re pe nt the unpertinence as 
as he lived. ** Nay, by God, Stenny,”’ said 
the king, ** you ane to blame to use 
him so. He answered me directly to the ques- 


tion I and very hone stly and wisely ; 


long 


very much 


asked him, 


and yet you know he said no more than I told 
you, before he was called in.”’ On this oecasion, 
however, notwithstanding Cottington’s opposi- 


tion, the king kept his word, and the journey was 


definitively settled. 


CHAPTER II. 


On the 17th of February, 1623, the prince 
retired privately from court, and came to Buel k- 
ingham’s house, at Newhall, in Issex. From 
thence they set out on the following day, (ac- 


companied only by Sir Richard Graham, Master 


of the Horse to the duke,) and arrived though 
not without adventures, by way of Gravesend, at 
Dover. ‘They had previously disguised them- 
selves with false beards and adopted fictitious 
names; the prince passing as A/r. John Smith, 
and the duke as Mr. Thomas Smith. 


accident which happened to them, 
French ambassador, (who 


The first 
‘ountering the 


was en 
was, of course, well acquainted with their per- | 
sons,) onthe brow of the hill, bevond Rochester. | 
Their horses, however, though “merely hired 


the last post, were fortunately able to leap the 
hedge by the and thus enabled them 
to escape observation. ‘This circumstance was 
the more fortunate, as the 
then usual,) was traveling in one 
and their recognition by some of the 
royal servants would certainly have been the con- 
sequence of a personal encounter. 

But a more important incident had nearly ar- 


roadside, 
ambassador, 


coaches P 


a deathblow to the completion of 


(as was | 
of the king’s | 
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rested their progress. In crossing the river at 
Gravesend, for want of silver, they had given the 
ferryman a gold piece. ‘The man was equally 


astonished and grateful for such liberality, and | 


supposing that his benefactors were proceeding 
across ths channel for the purpose of fighting a 
duel, he thought it the kindest step he could 


take, to hint his suspicions to the authorities of 


the nearest town. Accordingly information was 
instantly despatched to the Mayor of Canterbury ; 
and just as the prince and Buckingham were 
about to mount fresh horses, they were sum- 
moned to the presence of that important person- 
age. The duke, finding concealment impracti- 
cable, divested himself of his beard, and private- 
iy informed the mayor who he really was :—he 
was going, he said, in his capacity of lord high 
admiral, to acquaint himself secretly 
condition and discipline of the fleet. 
tity was easily proved, and the adventurers were 
allowed to depart. A boy, who rode post with 
their baggage, had also recognised their persons, 
but the silence of this individual was not very 
difficult to be bought. 

At Dover they were joined by Sir Francis Cot- 
tington and Endymion Porter, who had been 
despatched beforehand, to provide a vessel for 
their conveyance across the channel. 
these persons, from their long residence in the 
country, were well acquainted with the Spanish 
The party, which was 
now increased to five, arrived safely at Boulogne, 
whence they rode post to Paris. On their way 
they fell in with two German gentlemen, who 
had recently seen the prince at Newmarket, and 
who fancied they remembered his person. ‘The 
improbability, however, of their being right in | 
their conjectures, and the apparent astonishment, 


language and customs. 


and cool denial of Sir Richard Graham, when | 


they hinted to him their suspicion, had the effect 
of convincing them they were mistaken. 

At Paris, where the travellers remained a whole 
day, the prince and Buckingham, in order to ¢is- 
guise their features still more, provided them- | 
selves with periwigs. ‘Trusting to this further 
disfigurement, they contrived, through French 
politeness, and the fact of their being strangers, 
to obtain a sight of the queen-mother at dinner. 
The same evening they were spectators of 
masked ball at court, where all the beauty of Paris 
was present, and at which Charles first beheld 
the princess whom he afterwards married: and 
Bue hinalanss that young and light-hearted queen 


whom at a later period he dared to address as a | 


lover. 


‘The famous Lord Herbert of Cherbury hap- | 


pened to be ambassador at the French court, 
during the short sojourn of Charles. ‘The prince, 
however, fearing lest the visits or attention of the 
ambassador might draw upon him some suspi- 
cion of his real rank, neither communicated to 


Lord Herbert his arrival nor his intentions, at | 


which the latter in his memoirs discovers some 
slight pique. Lord Herbert tells us, that the only 
person in Paris who recognised the features of 


| Charles, was a maid-servant, who had formerly 
t| sold linen in London, and who insisted to every 


one that she had seen the Prince of Wales. 
Nothing of importance occurred from _ this 
period, till the travellers had almost set foot on 
Spanish ground, when their progress was again 
on the point of being arrested. Howell writes 
from Madrid,—** The prince’s journey was like 
to be spoiled in France, for if he had stayed but 
a little longer at Bayonne, the last town of that 
kingdom hitherwards, he had been discovered : 


with the 
His iden- | 


Both of 





| for Renie Grammont, the governor, had notice 
of him not long after he had taken post.’’ Charles 
was certainly subjected to an examination before 
he quitted Bayonne. Grammont, the governor, 
told Lord Herbert, that, till the adventurers had 
quitted the place, he was ignorant of the prince’s 
rank. Charles and his suite are described at this 
| period as wearing *‘fine riding coats, all of one 
/colour and fashion, in a kind of noble simpli- 
city.” 

Another escape was from the hospitality of the 
Duke D’Epernon, who, as strangers, kindly in- 
vited the party to hischateau. Cottington, how- 
‘ever, informed him they were persons of such 

low degree as to be unfit for such splendid society, 
| and thus eluded the invitation. 

The arrival of Charles and Buckingham at 
Madrid was altogether a surprise, even to the 
English ambassador, the Earl of Bristol, who, on 
the 10th of March, 1623, thus announces their 
safety to King James: ** Upon Friday, which 
was the 7th of this month, about eight of the 
clock at night, the prince and my lord of Buck- 
ingham, without any other company but their 
postilion, arrived at my house; where my lord 
marquis meeting at the door with Henry Jermyn, 
a son of Sir Thomas Jermyn’s, told him that his 
| name was Smith, and that he had met my servant 
| Gresly by the way, who had fallen into thieves’ 
hands, by whom he had been very ill-used, and 
had all his letters taken away; he said he had 
got a fall, and hurt one of his legs, so that he 
could not come up stairs but with great pain. 
Whilst Henry Jermyn was making this relation 
unto me, Sim. Digby went to see who it was, 
and knew my lord of Buckingham ; but dissem- 

‘bled it so well, that before I could come to him, 
>| he had got him up to his chamber, and went pre- 
sently down to the prince, (who stood all this 
| while in the street with his postilion,) and brought 
| him likewise so handsomely up to his chamber, 
that there I found them both together, and we 
| carried the business so dexterously, that that 

night they were undiscovered by any, till the 
next morning, by the coming of Mr. Secretary 

Cottington and Endymion Porter, the secret was 

revealed.”’ 

| The prince,” writes Howell, ‘+ and the Mar- 
quis of Buckingham arrived at this court on Fri- 
day last, upon the close of the evening: they 
alighted at my lord of Bristol’s house, and, the 
marquis Mr. Thomas Smith, came in first, with 
a portmanteau under his arm; then Mr. John 

Smith. the prince, was sent for, who stayed 
| awhile on t’other side of the street, in the dark.” 
Having written to announce his arrival to his 
| father, the prince retired to rest. 

The next day Buckingham waited on the 
Spanish king, and formally acquainted him with 
‘the arrival of the prince. ‘The duke was intro- 
‘duced through a seeret passage to his majesty’s 
private apartment. Bristol was present, and de- 
| seribes the interview. ‘‘ I never,’’ he says, ** saw 
| the Spanish gravity laid aside before, nor any 
| man more overtaken with joy than the king was, 
| for he secretly understood of the prince’s being 
| here.” His majesty instantly despatched his 
prime minister Olivarez to do honour to his illus- 
trious visiter. Olivarez threw himself on his 
knees to Charles, and in the course of the day 
the king himself waited onthe prince. Nothing 
could be more cordial than their strange inter- 
view, and after many “salutations and divers 
embraces,” it was not till alate hour that they 
separated. 

From this period Madrid was a constant scene 
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omitted that could make the prince’s stay agree- | 
able to himself, or that might banish from his | 
mind any apprehension of being detained as a_| 
captive; a consummation, however, of this wild | 
adventure, which was much dreaded at home, and | 
which, to all appearance, was not unlikely to | 
happen. In order fully to appreciate the gener- | 
ous forbearance of the Spanish court, we must | 
advert to an inhospitable practice of former times; | 
that of treating as a captive any prince who might | 
set his foot uninvited in the dominions of another. 
Richard the First, of England, passing in dis- | 
guise through the territories of the Archduke of | 
Austria,—Philip the First of Spain, having been | 
cast by a tempest on the coast of England,— 
James the First of Scotland, whose vessel was | 
seized by the English ;—and lastly, Mary Queen 
of Scots, trusting herself in the hands of Eliza- 
beth,—were alike detained as prisoners. But 
this dishonourable practice, of which so many 
examples had been set by the English themselves, 
was so far from being followed by the high-minded | 
Spaniards, that they refrained even from imposing 
a single fresh condition in the marriage treaty. 
The people of Madrid were much struck with 
the romance and gallantry of the visit. The} 
famous Lopez de Vega aroused his rapid muse | 
on the occasion, and his verses were every where | 
chanted in the streets. 





Carlos Estuardo soy 

Que, siendo Amor mi guia, 
Al cielo d’ Espajia voy 

Per ver mi estrella Maria. 





Charles Stuart, I am, 
Love has guided me far; 

To the heaven of Spain 
To Maria my star. 


Only a short time before, the Spaniards are 
said to have pictured the English as a nation lit- 
tle removed from savages. ‘I‘his notion had been 
fostered by the priests, who even described Sir 
Francis Drake to their congregations as a mon- 
ster, half dragon and half man. These ridicu- 
lous prejudices had been dissipated in a great 
degree by the recent embassy of the Earl of Not- | 
tingham; on which occasion the Spaniards had | 
been much astonished at the splendour of his | 
train, and the beauty of the heretical English. | 
But when they beheld the heir of a great monar- 
chy risking liberty and life in furtherance of a 
romantic enterprise ;—when they became eye- 
witnesses of an act of gallantry, which, even in 
their own chivalrous annals, had searcely been sur- 
passed ;—and when there arrived at Madrid that | 
brilliant band of courtiers, who had hastened 
from England as soon as the prince’s departure | 
was publicly known, the astonishment and en- | 
thusiasm of the Spaniards knew no bounds. 

But the conduct of the Spanish king, Philip | 
the Fourth, is beyond allpraise. He insisted on 
Charles taking precedence of himself; he set| 
apart a principal quarter of the royal palace for | 
his accommodation ; he appointed a guard of one 
hundred men to attend his person; and he pre- 
sented him witha golden key, which, at any | 
hour, would give him access to the royal bed-| 
chamber. ‘The prisons, moreover, were every | 
where opened ; hundreds of captives were set at | 
liberty, and a recent proclamation against exces- | 
sive costliness in dress was suspended in honour 
of the occasion. A day was appointed for the 
ceremony of a public entrance into Madrid; on) 
which occasion the prince was attended by Gon- 

























| the prince, her colour rose very high, which we 


| to give his highness all satisfaction, 


and perfumes. 
writing desk, every drawer of which was full of | he should probably lose his head should he allow 
varieties and curiosities.”—D’ Israeli’s Commentaries ] 
on Charles I, vol. i. p. 65. 


in a letter to King James. 
says, *“‘ having intimated the great desire the prince 
had, as soon as might be, to see his mistress, they | forwarded from London to Madrid, and lavished 
acquainted the king therewith, who was so forward | by Charles and Buckingham on the Spanish 
therein, that, notwithstanding the next day was Sun- | Jadies. 
day, and in Lent, yet he dispensed with his gravity | 
so far as to go in a coach abroad, to a place called | 
the Prado,—which is a hole without the town, 
where men do take the air,—with his sister with 
| him, and all the court, where the prince was to stand | 

| disguised in a coach to see them.—Dalrymple’s 
domar and the ministers of state to St. Jerome’s| Memorials, p. 154. 





of magnificence and rejoicing. Nothing w: s| Monastery ; the place from whence, on the days | de Gondomar, following him with much of the 


Charles, for the first time, beheld the infanta 
on the Sunday after his arrival. The occasion 
was on the Prado at Madrid. ‘The king, 
(writes Howell from the spot,) with the queen, 
his two brothers, and the infanta, were all in one 
coach, but the infanta sat in the boot with a blue 
riband about her arm, on purpose that the prince 
might distinguish her; there were above twenty 
coaches besides of grandees, noblemen, and ladies, 
that attended them. As soon as the infanta saw 


hold to be an impression of love and affection, 
for the face is oftentimes the true index of the 
heart. ‘The people here do mightily magnify 
the gallantry of the journey, and ery out that the 
prince deserved to have the infanta thrown into 
his arms the first night he came.” 


of their coronation, the Spanish monarchs make | nobility of that court, both of ladies and lords. 
their entry into the capital. Here he was mag- | ‘The prince, on the other side went disguised in 
nificently feasted, the officers of state waiting on the Duke of Cea’s coach, and was attended in 
him bareheaded. As soon as the banquet was the same coach by the lord marquis, Buckineg- 
over, the king came in person to escort him into | ham, | the Eari of Bristol, and the Conde de Gon- 
Madrid. Placing the prince on his right hand, | domar, and Sir Walton Aston; and both the king 
they rode together under a rich canopy, followed | and the prince made diverse turns and returns in 
by a brilliant train; the houses hung with pic- their several coaches, and in several parts of the 
tures and tapestry, and the people shouting en- | town and Prado, (which is a place of recreation 
thusiastically as they passed. ‘The reception of where the nobility is often wont to take the air,) 
Charles by the queen was no less gratifying. and every one of them saw each other in a clear 
She presented him with several rich presents, light, not being able to sustain from saluting each 
among which were perfumes and fine linen.” other with the hat as they passed by, though 
they had agreed to take no notice of one another ; 
and this was all they did for that time. ‘The 
king and all the royal company returned by night 
by a world of torch-light, which made a most 
clorious show.’’ Howell describes the infanta 
as a “very comely lady, rather of a Flemish 
complexion than Spanish, fair haired, and carries 
a most pure mixture of red and white in her 
face.” 

The personal appearance of Charles at Madrid 
produced, however, but little effect in hastening 
the marriage. He was constantly refused a pri- 
vate interview with the infanta; her family giv- 
ing as their reason the non-arrival of the dispe n- 

Still a certain cold intercourse was sub- 


sation. 
sequently allowed in public, on which occasion 
the Earl of Bristol acted as interpreter ; the king, 
however, always took care to be at hand; in order 
According to a curious tract, published at the that he might overhear the conversation. Charles 
period, the meeting on the Prado was a precon- | really appears to have admired the infanta’s per- 
certed measure. ‘The prince being extremely | son. Howell tells us that he has seen him in a 
anxious to obtain a sight of the mistresst for | thoughtful mood, with his eves immovably fixed 
whom he had adventured so much, and the strict- | on his mistress for half an hour at atime: and 
ness of Spanish etiquette unfortunately preclud- | that he has known him to remain an hour in a 
ing a formal introduction till a dispensation had | close coach, in a particular street, watching for 
been received from the pope, the King of Spain 
kindly hit upon the expedient of the blue riband 
and the Prado. The following passage is from  watehed the infanta as a eat does a mouse. 
the little work above alluded to :—* In conformi- It was not his own fault that Charles did not 
ty to the prince’s desire, his majesty being that | address his mistress with all the passion of nature 
night acquainted with it by the conde, resolved 


the infanta to come abroad. 
nish minister, remarked pointedly that the prince 


Olivarez, the Spu- 


and romanee. ‘The princess was in ihe habit of 
And so he spending the summer mornings at a suburban 
went abroad next day, at the hour appointed, | residence of her brother, the Casa de Campo. 
which was about three o’clock in the afternoon, Here she used to wander by the river side, 
and to the Prado, being the certain place agreed | gathering maydew, and pe rhaps musing on the 
upon between them, his majesty conducting with | gallantry and accomplishments of her chivalrous 
him the queen, his sister the infanta, the infantes | lover. Charles, hearing of these visits, rose pur- 
Don Carlos and the Cardinal Don Fernando, his posely one morning very early, and with only 
brethren; the Conde de Olivarez, and the Conde | one companion, found his way into the garden of 
the Casa. ‘The infanta, however, was in the 
orchard, and the door between them was double 


+ Rushworth, vol. i. p. 76 and 77. ‘These Pre- | locked. Charles, determined not to be baffled, 
sents consisted of a great basin of massy gold, which eniead enussll sail tanuls din heist wine 
was borne by two men; a curiously embroidered unranerrtenplearuairnny bende ig phates ec 
nightgown was folded in it. ‘I'wo trunks bound i Phe infanta 
with bands of pure gold, and studded with nails of | Wa8 the first to perceive him, and gave a loud 
gold, with locks and keys of gold; the coverings and | scream. An old marquis, who was her guardian, 
linings of amber leather, and filled with fine linen | immediately approached the prince, and falling 
These were accompanied by a rich | on his knees, conjured him to retire; adding that 


siderable, sprang to the ground. 


him to remain. ‘The door consequently was un- 

| . - 

_ ; . , | locked and the prince reluctantly departed. 

tT he fact is corroborated by the Earl of Bristol | st “} : 
« My lord marquis,”” he | Jewels, the value of which is said to have 

: | amounted to one hundred thousand pounds, were 


‘The prince,” says Arthur Wilson, 
‘“‘ presented his mistress with a necklace which 
| all Spain could not parallel ; pearls that had not 
| been long plucked from their watery bed and had 
| left there but few fellows.”’ ‘The infanta, how- 
ever, declined receiving them for the present, and 
they were deposited in the hands of the minis- 
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ters ol t 
much to the honour of the Spanish court, that 
when the match was broken off, and a war 
threatened, these jewels were returned. 

James was himself very desirous that the 
prince and Buckingham should appear with un- 
usual splendour at the Spanish court. In a letter 
to Charles, dated 17th March, 1623, he writes: 
—‘‘T send you the robes of the Order | of the 
Garter ', which you must not forget to wear upon 
St. George’s Day, and dine together in them, 
which I hope in Heaven you may ; for it will be 
a goodly sight for the Spaniards to see my two 
boys dineinthem. I send you also the jewels I pro- 
mised, with some of mine, and such of yours, I 
mean both of you, as are worthy the sending, for 


my Baby’s presenting his mistress.”’ ‘The king 


concludes,—** God bless you both, my sweet 
boys, and send you, after a successful journey, a 
joyful and happy return to the arms of your dear 
dad. *“ James Rex.” 


(nother extract from one of King James’s 
letters (in reply to the requisition of the prince 
and Buckingham for fresh supplies of jewels) 
will show how ready he was to grace his son and 
favourite, and to gratify their exorbitant demands : 

—* For my Baby’s presenting his mistress, | 
send him an old double cross of Lorrain, not so 
rich as ancient, and yet not contemptible for the 
value ;—a good lookiug-glass, with my picture 
in it, to be hung at her girdle, which ye must tell 
her ye have caused so to be enchanted by art 


magic, is whenever she shall be ple ased to look | 


in it, she shall see the fairest lady that her bro- 


ther or your father’s dominions can afford: ye 


shall present her with two pair of long diamonds 
set like an anchor, and a fair pendant diamond 
h nding at inein; ve shall ove her a coodly rope 


of pearls ; oive her a careanet or collar; 
thirteen great ball rubies, and thirteen knots or 
conques of pearls; and ye shall give her three 
goodly peak pendants diamonds, whereof the 
itaneedle on the midst of her 
As for thee, my 
SSIP, I send thee a fair table diamond, 


bh evest to he worn 
f 1 } ] wae ‘anaes 
rmreneaa, na one in every ear. 
sweet 
which | would onee have given thee before, if 
thou would have taken it, for wearing in thy 
hat, or where thou pleasest ; and if my Baby will 
spare thee the two long diamonds in form of an 


anchor, with the pendant diamond, it were fit for 
1 admiral to wear, and he hath enough better 


jewels for his mistress, though he has of thins 
own, thy good old jewel, thy three Pindars dia- 
monds, thy picture-case I gave Kate, and the 
oo we 1 ch: I weave her } ' ld have 
great diamond cnain wave ner, Who would have 
sent thee the last pin she had, if I had not staid 
hiss 00 
The Lord Treasurer Middlesex made great 
complaints of the prodigality of Charles and 


Buckingham. 
Sir William Musgrave to one of the tracts in the 
British Museum respecting the prince’s journey: 
—*It appears by the enrolment book in the of- 
fice for auditing the public accounts (vol. it. fol. 
175), that the prince’s expenses for his journey 
into Spain, during his abode there, and for his 
return from thence, amounted unto £50,027, 
which was paid in part out of the King’s Exche- 
quer, and in part out of the Prince’s Treasury.” 
It is even asserted in a letter from Mr. Meade to 
Sir Martin Stuteville, that 
jewels had been sent from the ‘Tower into Spain, 
to be at the disposal of Charles and Buckingham. 

That the Spaniards entertained strong hopes 
of the prince’s conversion to the Romish faith, 
and of the consequent re-establishment of the 


The following is a MS. note of 


£600,000 worth of 
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| little doubt ; indeed, it was generally believed by 
| the Spanish court, that the prince had made up 
| his mind to become a catholic before he left his 
|own country, a fact acknowledged by Bristol 
|himself. ‘The Pope wrote to the Bishop of 
| Couchen, conjuring him not to let slip so glorious 
an opportunity of advancing the interests of their 
church. He addressed letters of expostulation 
also to Charles and Buckingham. ‘To the latter 
| he writes on the 19th of May, 1623,—exhorting 
| him not only to become a Roman Catholic him- 
self, but to use his utmost endeavor to bring over 
the court and kingdom of England to that per- 
'suasion. His holiness’s letter to Charles is 
dated the day following :—** We have command- 
ed,”’ he writes. * to make continually most hum- 
ble prayers to the Father of Lights, that he would 


tendom, and the only hope of Great Britain, in 
possession of that most noble heritage, that your 
ancestors have purchased for you, to defend the 
authority of the sovereign high priest, and to fight 
against the monsters of heresy.”’ He speaks 
also of the projected marriage, as * having elevat- 
ed him to the hope of ‘an extraordinary advan- 
tage.’ Charles returned an answer which he 
should never have written, and in which, if he 


e crown till her marriage day. It was | Pope’s ascendancy in England, there can be but | gion wherein he was bred, is infinitely confirmed 


and corroborated by the spectacles which he hath 
seen of their devotions here.”’ 

After the decease of Archbishop Usher, the 
following memorandum was discovered in the 
handwriting of that prelate:-—‘* The King (Charles 
I.) once at Whitehall, in the presence of George 
Duke of Buckingham, of his own accord, said to 
me, that he never loved popery in all his life, 
but that he never detested it before his going 
into Spain. 

The wishes of King James, and the prejudices 


'of the people of England, were greatly at va- 


be pleased to put you as a fair flower of Chris- | 


riance as regarded the Spanish match. The latter 
had been long murmuring at the inerease of the 
Roman Catholics and the encouragement they 
received ; but when the heir to the throne was 
actually engaged to a catholic princess; when 
articles were being drawn up, which permitted 
the children of the Prince of Wales to be educat- 


/ed among papists, and by which compact their 


does not actually profess himself a papist, he at | 


least intimates that he is well inclined to the 
Pope’s authority, and that he may eventually be- 
/come a proselyte to the Romish faith. Hume, 
alluding to this correspondence, merely observes, 
that the prince having received a very civil letter 
from the Pope, was induced to return a very civil 
answer. 
The Court of Madrid was far from discovering 
|any backwardness in supporting the views of the 
holy father. Olivarez, and others about the 
prince’s person, were entrusted with arguments 
by the heads of the church, which they constant- 
ly and ingeniously enforced. It was intimated 
to Charles, how much his conversion would 
smooth the path to his marriage ; and when this 
inducement appeared insufficient, Archbishop 
Spotswood says, that it was even hinted to him, 
that unless he embraced their religion, he could 
scarcely think of winning the infanta. It was 
objected by the prince, among other arguments, 
that his apostacy would, in all probability, pro- 
duce a rebellion in England. ‘l'o this it was 
coolly replied by the Spanish court, that they 
would gladly assist him with an army against 
such a rebellious people. 

Among other incentives to conversion, all the 
splendours of religious pageantry were brought 
into action. ‘The architectural magnificence of 
their churches,—the inspiration of their music, 
|—and the solemn sacrifice of the mass, would 
instil, it was hoped, into the heart of Charles an 
exalted notion of the catholic mode of worship, 
and an equal contempt of his own. ‘The most 
pompous processions were exhibited before him; 
he was carried to such persons as were famous 
| for pretended miracles ; popish books were 
| dedicated, and popish pictures presented to him : 

nor was any thing omitted that could either fire 
the imagination, or awe the heart into reverence. 
Nothine, however, could allure Charles from the 
'religion of his country and his conscience. In- 
deed, his visit was very far from infecting him 
with a more favourable opinion of Romish tenets. 
On the 5th of April, 1623, the Earl of Carlisle 
writes to King James, from Madrid:—*TI dare 
| boldly assure your majesty, that his highness’s 
: well-grounded piety, and knowledge of the reli- 


being members of that faith would be no bar to 
their succession to the crown, we cannot wonder 
that the protestants were greatly incensed at the 
conduct of James. But the king was alike deaf 
to the murmurs of his people and the strong re- 
monstrances of the house of commons. His 
only feeling was anger at their interference ; and 
while the latter were drawing up their protest, 
he withdrew himself discontentedly to New- 
market, nominally on the pleaof impaired health, 
though in reality to escape from their unwelcome 


| importunities. 


It would be impertinent to detail the many ob- 
jections which preclude a union between the heir 
to the throne of England and a daughter of the 
Remish persuasion. ‘The general fact of inex- 
pediency is sufficiently proved by the misfortunes 
which the union of Charles and Henrietta Ma- 
ria eventually entailed upon their posterity, and 
the people of England at large. Strange indeed 
as it may appear, no one better understood than 
James himself, the miseries that would probably 
result from such a step. In his Basilicon Doron, 
written expressly for the benefit of his son, 
Prince Henry, he had published, but a few years 
previously, the following sensible remarks on 
the subject,—*“ I would rather have you marry 
one that was fully of your own religion, her rank 
and other qualities being agreeable to your es- 
tate; for although to my great regret, the number 
of any princes of power and account, professing 
our religion, be but very small, and that therefore 
this advice seems to be the more strait and diffi- 
cult; yet ye have deeply to weigh, and consider 
upon these doubts, how ye and your wife can be 
of one flesh, and keep unity betwixt you, being 
members of two opposite churehes: disagree- 
ment in religion bringeth ever with it disagree- 
ment in manners; and the dissension betwixt 
your preacher and hers will breed and foster dis- 
sension among vour subjects, taking their exam- 
ple from your family; besides the peril of the 
evil education of your children.” 

But the prospect of a splendid alliance, and a 
no less splendid marriage portion, was too tempt- 
ing to be resisted. ‘The articles of the Spanish 
treaty are still extant, and exhibit singular proofs 
of the indifference of James to the interests of the 
protestant religion. Indeed, when we discover 
the degrading terms which are there insisted 
upon; when we find the King of England, and 
the head of the Reformed Church, affixing his 
name and approval to a document, in which a 
sect so hostile to the interests of his people is 
styled officially the Holy Roman Church : when 
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it is approved that the ufante ‘shall not only have 

a private chapel for the exercise of the Romish 
faith, but also a public church in the metropolis ; 
when the King of England is content to be dic- 
tated to by the King of Spain, as to the manner 
in which he shall govern his own subjects; when 
a foreign prince is allowed to alter the laws of 
his country ; and finally, when a protestant king 
consents that every separate stipulation shall be 
allowed and approved by the pope, we cannot 
view the conduct of James in any other light than 
that of wonder and disgust. As the treaty itself 
is a curious document, and as it may be useful 
to compare it hereafter with the no less disgrace- 





ful compact between Charles and Henrietta Maria, | 
we will transcribe the most important of the | 


articles. 

* 3d.— That the gracious Infanta shall take 
with her such servants and family as are con- 
venient for her service ; which family, and all her 
servants to her belonging, shall be chosen and 
nominated by the Catholic King, so as he nomi- 


nate no servant which is vassal to the King of | 


England without his will and consent.” 

“*5ith.—That she sbe’’ have an oratory and 
decent chapel at her } where, at the plea- 
sure of the most gracious 1,fanta, masses may be 
celebrated; which oratory or chapel shall be 
adorned with such decency as shall seem con- 
venient for the most gracious Infanta, with a 
public church in London,” &c. 

‘¢6th.—That the men-servants and maid-ser- 
vants of the most gracious Infanta, and their ser- 
vants, children and descendants, and all their fami- 
lies, of what sort soever, serving her highness, 
may be freely catholics.’ 

“9th.—'That the chapel, church, and oratory, 
may be beautified with decent ornaments, of altar 
and other things necessary for divine service, 
which is to be celebrated in them accordiug to 
the custom of the Holy Roman Church ; and that 
it shall be lawful for the said servants, and others, 
to go to the said chapel and church at all hours, 
as to them shall seem expedient.”’ 

‘¢11th.—That to the administsation of the sa- 
craments, and to serve in chapel and church afore 
said, there shall be so many priests, and assis'- 
ants, as to the Infanta shall seem fit, and the 
election of them shall belong to the Lady Infanta, 
and the Catholic King her brother ; 


Britain ; and if they be, his will and consent is to 
be first obtained.” 

‘* 15th.—That the servants of the family of the 
Lady Infanta, who shall come into England, shall 
take the oath of allegiance to the King of Great 
Britain, provided that there be no clause therein 
which shall be contrary to their consciences and 
the Roman Catholic religion, and if they happen 
to be vassals of the King of Great Britain, they 
shall take the same oath that the Spaniard doth. P 

“17th —That the laws made against catholics 
in England, or any other kingdom of the King of 
Great Britain, shall not extend to the children of 
this marriage, and though they be catholics, 
they shall not lose the right of succession to the 
kingdom and dominions of Great Britain.”’ 

18th.—That the nurse which shall give suck 
to the children of the Lady Infanta (whether they 
be of the kingdom of Great Britain or of any 
other nation whatsoever), shall be chosen by the 
Lady Infanta as she pleaseth, and shall be ac- 
counted of her family, and enjoy the privileges | , 
thereof.” 

**19t1.—That the bishop, ecclesiastical per- 
sons, &:, of the family of the Lady Infanta, shall 


provided that | 
they be none of the vassals of the King of Great | 
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wear, the vestment and hs abit of his dignity ‘ _pro- 
fession, and religion, after the custom of Rome.’ 

‘“‘2ist.—That the sons and daughters which 
shall be born of this marriage, shall be brought | 
up in the company of the most excellent Infanta, 
at least until the age of ten years, and shall freely 
enjoy the right of succession as aforesaid.” 

**24th.—That conformable to this treaty, all 
these things proposed are to be allowed and ap- 
proved of by the pope, that he may give an 
apostolical benediction, and a dispensation ne- 
cessary to effect the marriage.” 





CHAPTER III. 


It has been doubted whether the Spanish | 
. | again renewed 
match could ever have been accomplished, even | “5 : 


4 


_ 55 


satisfied with the sincerity of the Spanish court 

at this period; the queen, moreover, candidly 
confessed to him, that her was very well 
inclined towards the prince. ; 

At last, about six months after the arrival of 
| Charles at Madrid, the dispensation was received 
from Rome. ‘The affair, to all appearance, was 
now concluded, and all anxiety at an end. But 
whether this important document was accom- 
panied by secret instructions from the pope, or 


sister 


| whether the court of Spain was willing to take 
| advantage of the prince’s undisguised anxiety to 


make the infanta his bride, new difficulties unex- 
pectedly arose. The Spaniards insisted on some 


| fresh articles, as regarded religion, being inserted 


| in 


Rome ; or indeed whether the Spanish court ever | 


| sincerely intended its fulfilment. Certainly, in 
the early stages of its discussion, James was the 
mere dupe of Spanish policy.* But the negotia- 
tion was protracted during the reigns of two suc- 
cessive monarchs, whose opinions on the subject 
appear to have been widely different. Philip the 
Third, the father of the infanta, who died during 
the progress of the discussion, had certainly not 
the remotest intention that the treaty should ever 
terminate in marriage. ‘This fact is sufficiently 
apparent from the following letter addressed by 
his son, Philip the Fourth, to his minister Oliva- 
rez: it is dated 5th November 1622 
‘*'The king, my father, declared at his death 
that his intent never was to marry my sister, the 
| Infanta Dona Maria, with the Prince of Wales, 
which your uncle Don Balthazer understood, and 
| so treated this mateh, ever with intention to de- 
lay it, notwithstanding it is now so far advanced, 
| that (considering all the averseness of the infanta 
to it), it is time to seek some means to divert the 


| 
| if Charles had become a convert to the church of 
| 


| treaty, which I would have you find out, and I 
| will make it good, whatsoever it be. But in all 


other things, procure the satisfaction of the King 
of Great Britain (who hath deserved much), and 
it shall content me, so it be not in the mateh.”’ 

It appears by this curious document, that Philip 
the Fourth was originally as much averse to the 
fulfilment of the treaty as had been his father, 
Philip the Third. ‘The hope, however, of con- 
verting Charles from heresy ; the latter’s great 
popularity in Spain, and the personal interest 
which he had acquired in the heart of the in- 
| fanta, probably turned the scale in his favour. 
Certainly, Bristol, the English ambassador, was 
fully : 
Madrid. He writes to the Bis shop of Lincoln, — 
“Tt may be, your lordship will hear many com- 
plaints, that the match never was, nor yet is in- 
tended ; I beseech vour lordship to give little be- 
lief in that kind, and the effects will now speedily 
declare the truth, if the fault be not on our side.”’ 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury, a man of strong sense, 
and who, from his situation as ambassador at 
Paris, had much intercourse with the elder sister 
| of the Infanta, the Queen of France, was fully 


* Gondomar, the Spanish ambassador, perfectly 
succeeded in convincing James of the sincerity of his 
court. Ina letter to the _ of Lerma, he boasts 
that he has lulled King James so fast asleep, that 
he flatters himself that neither the cries of his daugh- 
ter, the Queen of Bohemia, nor of her children, nor 
the repeated solicitations of his parliament and his 





satisfied with the sincerity of the court of 


subjects in their behalf, will have the effect of 
arousing him from his lethargy.—Acta Regia, p. 549. | 


and the correspondence 
Madrid was 


the marriage 
between the courts of 


treaty ’ 
London and 


Among other articles to be imposed, it was re- 
quired, and eventually agreed to on the part of 
Charles, that he should at all times to 
the arguments and exhortations of such of the ad- 
versaries of his faith as might be inclined to en- 
lighten him on the subject; while, on the other 
hand, no one should presume to tamper, either 
directly or indirectly, with the religious principles 
of his bride. An oath was also privately taken 
by James, that the papists should have free exer- 
cise of their religion throughout his dominions. 
These additional articles having been at length 
duly subscribed to, so satistied was James once 
more of the successful termination of the treaty. 
that he was heard to exclaim in the fulness of his 


be open 


satisfaction,—‘* Now all the devils in hell cannot 
hinder it.”’ A bystander wittily observed. that 
there were no devils left in hell, for they had all 
gone to Spain to assist in the match. 

Sut again new difficulties arose. When ap- 
parently on the eve of fulfilment, the demise of 
Pope Gregory the Fifteenth proved the final 


hindrance to the marriage, ‘The Spaniards in- 
sisted that a fresh dispensation 
from the new pope; Charles naturally became 
annoyed by the frequent and Bucking- 
ham, having quarreled with Olivarez, was no 
less disgusted with the Spanish court, and made 
use of every argument to persuade the prince to 
return to his own country. Even James himself, 
sanguine as he had so lately been, 
tertain doubts of the since rity of the Sp: iniards. 
He wrote to Buckingham, that the court of Mad- 
rid could hardly entertain cordial intention to 
complete the tre atv, and conjured him to bring 


was necessary 


delays, 


began to en- 


any 


back the prince with all speed; or if the latter 
should be still unwise enough to remain, he 
charges his beloved favourite, on his alleciance, 
to come away, and to leave the prince to the 
prosecution of his own affairs. . 

On the 12th of September, 1623, after a 
magnificent audience with the queen and the in- 
fanta, Charles, leaving the marriage to be per- 
formed by proxy, at length turned his back upon 


Madrid. 
that the Spanish court intended to detain him, 


Some suspicions there certainly were, 


and it was even whispered that his departure 
would be asecretone. When Olivarez mentioned 
the latter suspicion to Buckingham, the r reply of 


the duke did him credit; he retorted 
haughtily, ** That if love had induced the prince 
to steal out of his own country, fear should never 


make him run ont of Spain; and that he would 


oreat 


depart with an equipage such as became the 
Prince of Wales.’’ The Earl of Rutland was at 
the time cruising along the Spanish coast ready to 


support the vaunt of Buckingham with a power- 
ful fleet. The prince’s attendants were overjoyed 
9 
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at their expected de parture. They had long com- 


plaimed thas they had nothing to do but play al 
cards. 

The king of Spain ind his two brothers ac- 
companied Charles as far as the Escurial, about 
twenty miles from Madrid, and would even have 

ttended him to th pl ice of embarkation, had 
not the queen been last approaching the period of 
her confinement. At the spot where they parted, 


writes Howell, **there passed wonderful great 
endearments and embraces in divers postures he- 
and in that place there 
is a pillar to be erected as a monument to pos- 


tween them a long time; 


rity. ‘here are 
Gondomar, with a great train besides, gone with 


some grandees, and Count 


iim to the Marine, to the sea-side, which will be 


many days’ journey, and must needs put the King 
ol Spain to 


besides his seven 
We hear that when 


great expense, 
months’ entertainment here. 

passed t 
was retired thence for atime by special command 
from the king, lest he might have discourse with 


t prince, whom he extremely desired to see: 
iis sunk deep into the old duke, insomuch that 
he said, that of all the aets of malice which Oli- 
varez had ever done him, he resented this more 
uv any. He bears up yet under the ecardinal’s 
ibit, which hath kept him from many a foul 


storin, t 


t might have fallen upon him else from 


the temporal power.”’ ‘I'he name of this person- 
age carries back our recollection to the part as- 


signed to him in Gil Blas; 


the prin e’s visitto Valladolid is not rendered less 
interesting, from its having taken place during the 
eriod when Le Sage sketched the manners of 

Sp h grandees. ‘This same Duke of Ler- 

na wa et the patron of Gil Blas. It was for | 
P| » the Fourth, the brother of the infanta, that 
Gil Blas is represented as procuring the frail 
Catalina, and as suffering his memorable imprison- 


nt in the ‘T'owe y 
At St. Andero, where the English fleet awaited 


of Sevrovia. 


him, Charles narrowly escaped being drowned. 
i] id been entertaining the Spanish grandees 
ward his own ship, and was courteously con- 
‘ ing them to the shore in his barge, when the | 
wind suddenly arose. ‘The darkness of the night, 
nd the fury of the storm, prevented them alike 
from reaching the land, or regaining the ship. 
he rowers becoming faint from their exertion, | 
r appeared left but to trust to the mercy of | 
n, when fortunately they observe d alight 
i 1 one of the vessels of the fleet. It was, how- 
. with extreme difficulty and hazard that they 
fi ship, and were safely assisted on 
i. vithout encountering some risk of | 
b 1 to pieces in the attempt. Waller | 
‘ ted prince’s escape ina juvenile poem, | 
r ) ‘urious in poetical a ecdote as | 
h W 1 only twenty-five years after 
ti O} Sy i 
Now had his hich s bid farewell to Spain, 
And ied the sphere of his own power, the main; 
With British bounty in h ship he feast 
The Hesperian princes his am 124 1 cwucsts, 


‘o fir that watery wilderness exeeed 


their rreat Madrid. 


Charles was no sooner in safety on the bosom 
of that element upon which an Englishman sel- 
dom knows fear, than his first remark was on the 
66 t weakness and folly of the Spaniards,”’ in 
having allowed him to depart out of their domin- 
ions. It was the highest compliment he could 
have paid to their generosity. Charles arrived at 


Portsmouth on the 5th of October, 1623. The 


event is recorded by a bust of the prince, which, 


rough Valladolid, the Duke of Lerma | 


and the narrative of 
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with a suitable inseription, is affixed to the walls 
of that town, where it may still be saen. How 
this interesting memofial escaped the fury of the 
civil wars does not appear. 

‘I'he return of Charles was hailed by the popu- 
lace of London with a warmth of enthusiasm 
which has seldom been exceeded on similar oc- 
casions. ‘T'ables were spread in the streets, and 
wine and sack flowed every where abundantly: 
bonfires and the joyous peal of bells enlivened 
the night. In relation to his future destinies it 
might be likened to a scene in a ballet introduced 
into a tragedy ; how different an appearance was 
presented by the streets of the capital, when 
Charles for the last time beheld them from the 
fatal scaffold! Having passed directly through 
London, Charles and Buckingham hastened to 
Royston to pay their respects to the king. Ap- 
prised of their arrival, James met them on the 
staircase, and throwing his arms around their 
necks, wept like a child. 

The infanta is the person most to be pitied 
throughout the whole of this memorable affair, 
and we cannot but regret that she should have 
been rendered the victim of mere political expe- 
diency. She appears to have become really at- 
tached to Charles, and is said to have feelingly 
observed, that had he really loved her, he would 
never have quitted her. At his departure she 
caused mass to be sung daily for his prosperous 
voyage; she had applied herself to learn the 
Enelish language; and even went down on her 
knees to the king to persuade him to the restitu- 
tion of the Palatinate. Bristol, the English am- 
bassador, dwells almost with enthusiasm on the 
infanta’s feelings and her constancy. In a letter 
from Madrid dated 21st of September, 1623, after 
alluding to the prevalence of a report that Charles 
had no intention to fulfil his engagement, he thus 
writes to the prince: ‘*1 dare assure your high- 
ness, it hath not been possible for any to raise in 
her the least shadow of mistrust or doubt of want 
of your highness’s affection, but she hath with 
show of displeasure reproved those that have pre- 
sumed to speak that kind of language ; and her- 


self never speaketh of your highness, but with 


| that respect and show of affection, that all about 


her tell me of it with a little wonder. ‘There was 
of late in some a desire here, that, before your 
highness’s embarking, the princess ought to have 


| sent unto your highness some token, whereunto 


I assure your highness that the Countess of Oli- 
varez was not backward, nor, as I am assured, 


| the princess herself; but this was not to be done 


without the allowance of the Junta; and they for 
a main reason, alleged that, in case your highness 
should fail in what had been agreed, she would 


| by these further engagements be made unfit for 
| any other match; which coming to her know- 


ledge, I hear that she was infinitely much offend- 
ed, and said, that those of the Junta were maza- 
deros, to think her a woman for a second wooing, 
or to receive the parabien twice for several hus- 
bands, The truth is, that now, in your high- 
ness’s absence, she much more avowedly de- 
clareth her affection to your highness, than ever 
she did at your being here; and your highness 
cannot believe how much the king, and she, and 
all the court, are taken with your highness’s daily 


letters to the king and her.’’* 


* Clarendon State Papers, Appendix, p. 19. Arch- 
bishop Spotswood writes, that the prince left Madrid 
because he saw nothing was really intended. He 
adds, that it was intimated to Charles, that “ if the 
match should be further pressed the infanta, to es- 





| consummated.’’ The admiration 








{n the mean time, it was believed, both at Lon- 
don and Madrid, that the match was progresstng 
in the most prosperous manner, and that the se- 
cond dispensation was only wanting to render it 
definitive. At St. James’s a catholic chapel was 
in the progress of being built, of which the Spanish 
ambassador had laid the foundation stone. The 
infanta’s portrait was to be seen in every street in 
London, and her arrival was almost daily expect- 


|ed. At Madrid also, she was already styled the 
| Princess of England ; her suite had not only been 


selected, but had even provided themselves with 


| their liveries; and the English ambassadors, the 
| Earl of Bristol and Sir Walter Aston, refused, as 
' Princess of England, to stand covered before her. 
'**The infanta, 
| divers suits of rich cloaths for his highness of per- 


.° 


writes Howell, “is providing 


fumed amber leather; some embroidered with 
pearl, some with gold, some with silver. Her 
family is a settling apace, and most of her officers 
and ladies are known already: we want nothing 
now but one despatch more from Rome, and then 
the marriage will be solemnised, and all things 
which the 
prince’s gallantry had excited in Madrid, by no 
means subsided after his departure, and even to 
this period is not quite forgotten. ‘* Never,” they 
said, ** was princess so bravely wooed.”’ In the 
collection of royal letters in the British Museum 
there is an interesting one in Spanish from the 
infanta to James. The neglected infanta after- 
wards formed a splendid alliance with the Em- 
peror Ferdinand the Third. She died in 1646. 

At last, the second dispensation actually ar- 
rived from Rome. A day was fixed by the 
Spanish court for the performance of the marriage 
by proxy ; cannons were fired off as soon as the 
tidings became publicly known; a church was 
covered with tapestry for the occasion ; and bon- 
fires were lighted throughout the whole of Spain. 
But whether the sincerity of the Spaniards was 
still doubted, or whether, as is generally supposed, 
the arguments and personal prejudices of Buck- 
ingham induced Charles to secede from his en- 
gagement, it is now impossible to ascertain: 
certain it is, however, that from the court of Eng- 
land emanated the final interruption of the match. 
A message was despatched by James to Madrid, 
insisting that, unless the restitution of the Palati- 
nate was positively conceded, the treaty must be 
considered as at an end. It was replied by the 
Spanish monarch, that the concession did not rest 
in himself, but that he was ready to assist Eng- 
land with an army. His word was either really 
doubted, or was aflected to be disbelieved, and 
Philip, observing the English court to be deter- 
mined on a breach, refused to admit the Earl of 
Bristol to any further audience. He insisted, 
also, that all correspondence with the infanta 
should instantly cease, and that she should no 
longer be regarded or addressed as Princess of 
England. Such was the termination of the famous 
Spanish match, in which the duplicity mani- 
fested by the courtof Madrid at the commence- 
ment of the negotiations, was met, it would ap- 
pear, by a similar line of conduct on the part of 
the court of England at their close. 





chew the same, should presently into the house of 
los Discalceatos, a monastery of barefooted nuns.” 
The archbishop was certainly in a situation to ac- 
quire the best information, and his book is even dedi- 
cated to Charles, but his account is so different from 
that of other writers (some of whom were as likely 
to be as well informed as himself) that it is impos- 
sible to regard his version as correct,— Spotswood, 


p. 545. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


On the 27th day of March, 1625, died King 
James. Within a quarter of an hour Charles 


was solemnly proclaimed at the court-gate of 
Theobald’s, where his father had breathed his 
last. It was considered as rather ominous that 
Sir Edward Zouch, the Knight Marshal, stead 
of styling the new king the * rightful and indubi- 
table heir,” proclaimed him as the rightful and 
dubitable one: he was corrected in his error by 
the secretary. 

Such is the malignity of human nature, that 
Charles was actually accused of having been a 
participator in the murder of his father. Peyton 
in his Divine Catastrophe, and Lilly, in his Life 
of Charles, speak openly of the charge ; but Mil- 
ton goes farther, and is base enough to lend the 
credit of his name to an infamous and otherwise 
contemptible slarider, which he could not but 
have known to be false. Addressing Salmasius, 
he writes :—*I will let you see how like Charles 
was to Nero; Nero, you say, put to death his 
own mother; but Charles murdered both his 
prince and his father, by poison. For to omit 
other evidences, he that would not suffer a duke 
that was accused of it, to come to his trial, must 
needs have been guilty of it himself.” What- 
ever the other evidences, alluded to by Milton 
may have been, they have certainly not descend- 
ed to posterity : doubtless they owed their fanci- 
ful birth to the acrimonious republicanism of the 
great poet. The insinuations of Peyton and 
Lilly are scarcely worth recurring to, and appear 
solely to have originated in Charles having dis- 
solved the parliament which accused Bucking- 
ham of having poisoned his father. Charles un- 


doubtedly believed his favourite to be innocent, | 


and though the line of conduct which he pursued 
on this occasion may be considered blameable, or 
at least unwise, yet the whole tenor of Charles’s 
life must defend him from so iniquitous a charge. 
It must not be omitted, that, on the 24th of Feb- 
ruary, 1648, the absurd and wicked charge was 
revived, in the most impudent and cowardly man- 


ner, by the republican party in the house of 


eommons. As the attack was idle, it fell harm- 
less, and alone reflected discredit on the paltry 
maligners. 

Notwithstanding that it was altogether in op- 


position to the practice of his predecessors, Charles | 


affectionately insisted on presiding as chief mour- 
ner at the funeral of his father. Young as he 
was, it was the third time he had performed the 
same melancholy office, having previously at- 
tended his mother, and his brother Prince Henry, 
to their last home. ‘The superstitious argued 
from the circumstance, that a career of sorrow 
was in store for the survivor.* 

Many, indeed, were the circumstances on 
whigh, even when in the very height of his pros- 
perity, his contemporaries founded a similar be- 


* Heylin’s Life of Laud, p. 128. The fact that the 
plague was raging at the time of his accession, was 
considered to be a prognostic of future evil; the same 
disease, however, was committing its havoc when 
his father commenced his prosperous reign. It is 
said that these two plagues were both generated in 
one parish, Whitechapel ; that they broke out in the 
same house, and on the same day of the month. 
Kennett, vol. iii. p. 4.—The story of the blood of a 
wounded faleon falling on the neck of the famous 
bust of Charles, by Bernini, when on its way to 
Whitehall, is a singular and well-known coinci- 
dence. 


lief; and when we remember the subsequent 
misfortunes which befel the unhappy Charles, we 
‘cannot but regard them as curious; at the same 
time they are instructive as showing the temper 
‘of the times. Senhouse, Bishop of Cazrlisle, 
| who had been his chaplain when Prince of Wales, 
was selected to deliver his coronation sermon. 
The bishop took for his text: Rev. ii. 10, **Be 
thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a 
crown of Life,’’ &c.; a passage which was con- 
sidered by the superstitious as far more suitable 
brilliant oceasion on which it was delivered: 
moreover, during the ceremony it was discovered 
that the wing of the gold dove had been com- 
| pletely broken off. 

Charles himself, contrary to the 
| ancestors, probably to denote the 
intentions, had selected a robe of white, instead 
of purple, as his coronation dress. Purple hav- 
ing been ever considered the badge of sovereignty, 
as white was the emblem of innocence, it was 
| inferred that hereafter he would have to rely upon 





| 
| 
| 
| 


custom of his 


the greatness of regal power. His neglecting to 
ride through the city, attended with that state 





which had graced his forefathers on the days of 
their coronation, was also deemed equally por- 
| tentous and ill-advised. 

| Even the melancholy expression of lis coun- 


tenance was held to be ominous of future 


gentleman who brought it :—he hoped, he said, it 


| of the most unfortunate he had ever seen, and, 
|**according to all the rules of art, the person 
whose it was must die a violent death.” 

Charles himself was singularly superstitious 
even for the age in which he lived. 
strange infirmity in an otherwise strong mind and 
religious disposition. We are assured by Lilly 


the astrologer, that he sent, on more than one 
occasion, to consult him during his misfortunes, | 


and the fact of his having done so is supported by 
other auihority. Charles himself mentioned to 
the Bishop of London a remarkable shock which 


he experienced at his trial. As he was leaning on | 


his staff, the gold head broke off and fell to the 
ground, which he considered, as it certainly was, 
a singular omen. 
Another weakness of Charles was to 
| Obligations. On one oceasion, when on a visit 
| at Latimas, a seat of the Earl of Devonshire, he 
| drew Dr. Sheldon aside, and placed in his hands 


|a paper, which he desired him to copy, and hav- | ent passage, which would n: 


ing done so, to return itto him. This document 
| detailed the measures which he proposed to adopt 


| for the glory of God, and for the advancement of 


the church; and intimated that he had privately 
bound himself by the most awful vow, for the 
purpose of insuring their accomplishment. 


for the injustice he had been guilty of to Lord 
Strafford in consenting to his death. In deliver- 
ing this paper to Sheldon, Charles solemnly 
conjured him, (as if he feared the penalty would 


tract, should he hereafter ever find him in a con- 
dition to perform any one of the articles which it 
contained. 

A similar instance of moral infirmity is recorded 
in the king’s own language, and bears the follow- 
ing attestation of Sheldon. 

‘‘ This is a true copy of the king’s vow, which 





| 
| 
| 


en years underground, by 
‘Gibs. SHELDON.” 


me, 

The document itself is dated Oxford, 13th 
April, 1646, and runs as follows: 

“Ido hereby promise and solemnly vow in 


yresence and for the service of Almighty God, 


he Divin Majesty, of his 


the | 


that if it shall ple ist 


| infinite goodness, to restore me to my just kingly 


for his funeral sermon, than as adapted to the | 


purity of his | them for the church, under 


rights, and to re-establish me in my throne, I 
will wholly give back to his church all those im- 
propriations which are now held by the crown ; 
and what lands soever I do now, or should now, 
or do enjoy, which have been taken either away 
from any episcopal see, or any cathedral or col 
legiate church, from any abbey, or other religious 
house. I likewise promise for hereafter to hold 
such reasonable fines 
and rents as shall be set down by some conscien- 
tious persons whom I propose to choose, with 
all uprightness of heart, to direct me in this 
particular. And I most humbly beseech God 


| to aceept of this my vow, and to bless me in the 


his own virtues and integrity, rather than upon | 


| ** CHARLES 


ill. | 
When his picture was conveyed to Rome, to | 
afford the design of a bust, the artist turned to the | 


was not the face of a near relation, for it was one ! 


It was a| 


bind | 
| himself to a particular line of conduct by secret 


| 


A | 


particular obligation was to perform public penance | 


fall on his own soul,) to remind him of his con- | 


design I have now in hand, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord, Amen. 
Rex.” 


Charles was once sauntering with Lord Falk- 
| land in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, when a 
splendid copy of Virgil was brought, among 
| other books, for his inspection. Lord Falkland 
proposed to his majesty to try his fortune by the 
Sortes Virgiliane ;—that is, to open the volume, 
and from the passage on which the eye first falls, 

glean a fancifnl prognostication future 
events. Charles accordingly dipped into th 
book, and hit ominously enough on the following 


to ol 


passage :—it forms part of the imprecation w 

| Dido pours forth against A®neas, and 1 

| translated by Dryden: 
Yet let a race untamed, and haughty foes. 
His peaceful entrance with dire arms ¢ ppose ; 
Oppressed with numbers in the unequal field, 

| His men discouraged, and himself « xpelled : 
Let him for succour sue from place to plae 


Torn from his subjects, and his son’s embrace! 
First let him see his friends in battle slain, 
And their untimely fate lament in vain; 

And when at length the cruel wa all ex : 
On hard conditions may hi buy his peace, 
Nor let him then enjoy supreme command, 

} I 
But fall untimely by some hostile hand, 
And be unburied on the | 


r sh 


i 
S le 


barrer 


he 


at 
should 


king’s coun- 
the 


he himself 


Lord Falkland, observing by 
| tenance that he was 
stance, and imagining that, 


concerned circum- 


upon some maitler- 


open the book, he might fall 
the 


iturally rob pre- 
instantly 


ceding incident of its import: ro- 
posed to try his own fortune. 
| he chanced to select were still more licable to 
| Azs future fate. It w nt 
Evander at the untimely death of his son Pallas: 


ince, 
The lines which 
ap] 
utiful | ol 


S the he: Linh 


hy pliahted word; 


O Pallas! thou hast failed thy 
To fight with caution, not to tempt the sword : 
warned thee, but in vain; for well I knew 

What perils youthful ardour will pursue: 
That boiling blood would carry thee too far ; 


Young as thou wert to dangers, raw to war! 
O curst assay of arms, disastrous doom, 
Preludes of bloody fields, and fights to come. 


Jam: s 


en sent into France, 


In 1624, during the lifetime of King 
the Earl of Holland had be 
to sound the feelings of the French court regard- 
match between Charles and Henrietta 

This princess was the third daughter of 

11 


ing a 


Maria, 








o8 
the deceased Henry the Great, and sister of Louis 
ie Thirteenth, the reigning King of France. 
Afier a complicat nd rather lengthy negotia- 
tion, a treaty of marriage was definitely signed 
Paris, on the 10th of November, 1624. It 
consists of artic scarcely less disgraceful to the 
Ienelish court o disadvantageous to the Enge- 
lish nation, than those of the celebrated Span- 
ish treaty which had preceded it. Indeed so 
similar are the two instruments, as well in 


terms as in spirit, that the one would appear al- 
most to be a transcript of the other. The only 
really important alteration is in the nineteenth 
ticle of the French treaty, in which it is pro- 
vided that the children born of the marriage shall 
be brought up by their mother, not merely to the 
1s had been agreed upon in the 


we of ten ye al 
't, but till they should attain their 


Spanish compa 


urteenth year; 1 dangerous concession, consider- 
ig the unwearying vigilance of the Romish 
yriests, and that it compre hended a period of life 
when the heart is must open to impressions 
whether good or evil. Some secret articles were 
iso sworn to by James and Louis. By these 
it was provided that, throughout England, all 
catholic prisoners should be set at liberty; that 
they should no longer be liable to be searched, 
or otherwise molested on account of their religion, 
ind that the goods of which they had been des- | 


pole d should be restored. 

he deed of dispensation, in which Louis the 
Thirteenth guaranteed to the See of Rome that 
the King of England should faithfully fulfil the 
irticles of the treaty, is another curious document. 


D Israeli. in his ingenious work, the ** Curiosities 
yf Literatur speaks of a *ré markable and 
unnoticed document,” namely, ‘* A most solemn 
tion contracted with the Pope and the 
brother, the King of Franee, to educate 

ier children as catholics, and only choose catho- 
ies to attend them.” ‘Had this been known,” 
idds, ** either to Charles, or to the English 
nation, Henrietta could never have been permit- 
ied to ascend the English throne.’’ It is a pity 


to disturb this justification of Charles, but unfor- 
ely for that monarch, there can be little doubt 


ini 
ut that he was perfectly well acquainted with 
ll the circumstances of the affair; indeed, the 
eles mentioned by Mr. D'Israeli as most ob- 
jectionable in the deed of dispensation, are in- 
|, at least in spirit, in the treaty itself; a 
locument which, as a matter of course, had not 
only nseen, but had been solemnly sworn to, 
by Charles. The subject is rendered of con- 
lerable importance, when we remember that the 
wo children of Henrietta Maria,—Charles the 
Second and his brother James.—who afterwards 
sieeessively inherited the crown, lived and died 
Roman Catholics; and that it was owing to a 
defeet in his edueation that the latter died an 
exile, and that England beeame the scene of revo- 


ition in L688. 


} 


With this view of the impor- 


tance of the subject, it may not be uninteresting 
to transcribe the particular passages in the deed 
of dispensation, which have been referred to by 
D'Israeli, in order that we may compare them 


with the parallel ones in the actual treaty. 

EXTRACT FROM THE DEED OF DISPENSATION. 

+ Art. 3.—Conveniunt, ut serenissima Madama 
Henrietta Maria, o nnesque ejus domestici, famili- 
‘res, servi, necnon domi forisque ministri, et 
nilia universa familiarum eidem pro tempore 
servientium, eorumque filii et descendentes, liberé 
rofiteri et exercere possint religionem apostoli- 
eam Catholicam Romanam; ac propterea non 
m Londini, sed etiam in omnibus locis et 
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regnis ipsi Regi Magne Britanniew subjectis, in 
cunctis regis ipsius palatiis, et ubicunque pradicta 
Madama habitaverit aut extterit, habeat unam ec- 
clesiaim,”’ &e, 

‘Art. 7.—Conveniunt, ut liberorum qui, ex | 
regio hoe matrimonio nascentur, cura et educatio, 
omni modo, ex eorum ortu usque ad annum etatis 
decimum tertium completum, ad Madamam illo- 
rum matrem pertineant ; ac omnes persona proli 
ministerium quodeumque prestiture usque ad | 
annum tertium decimum completum, ut supra, a 
predicta Madama liberé eligantur, atque ejusdem 
familie annumerentur, juribusque et privilegiis 
aliorum familiarium gaudeant et potiantur.”’ 


EXTRACT FROM THE MARRIAGE TREATY. 


“Art. 7.—The free exercise of the Roman 
Catholic Apostolic religion shall be granted to 
Madame, as likewise to all the children thatshall 
be born of this marriage.” 

‘Art. 14.—All the domestics Madame shall 
bring into England shall be French Catholics, 
chosen by the Most Christian King ; and in the 
room of those that shall die, she shall take other 
French Catholics, with the consent, however, of 
the King of Great Britain.”’ 

* Art. 19.—T he children which shall be born 
of this marriage shall be brought up by Madame, 
their mother, till the age of thirteen years.” 

The marriage of Charles and Henrietta was 
solemnised at Paris with great splendour; the 
Duke de Chevreuse performing the office of proxy 
for Charles. The ceremony took place on a the- 
atre, erected for the purpose before the Cathedral 
of Notre Dame. On the 12th of June, 1625, Hen- 
rietta arrived at Dover, and on the following night 
the marriage was consummated at Canterbury. 
The private account of these events [ have de- 
ferred to the Memoir of the Queen. 

Considerable pains have been taken to prove 
that Henrietta exercised an undue influence, both 
domestic and political, over her husband. One | 
writer, without even hinting at his authority, 
speaks of her neremptorily insisting upon havy- 
ing charge of the Prince of Wales. Another | 
writer, Horace Walpole, solely I believe, on the 
suspicious authority of Peyton, informs us that 
when Charles, on some jealousy, restrained the 
Earl of Holland to his house, Henrietta refused 
to cohabit with the king till the restraint was 
taken off. Such and similar instances are fre- 
quently brought forward as proofs of the uxori- 
ousness of Charles, and many passages have 
been quoted, from his letters to his queen, as 
proofs of his spiritless submission. Certainly 
these memorials evince a very great respect both 
for her opinion and advice ; but, after all, the ut- 
most that can really be adduced is,—a too favour- 
able opinion of her capacity, a strong attachment 
to a beautiful woman, and a proper gratitude for 
the many sufferings which she had undergone for 
his sake. It was Charles’s great misfortune, 
that he was too easily wrought upon to follow 
the advice of others, and frequently of persons 
less gifted than himself. Milton says of him, in 
his panegyric on Cromwell,— Whether with 
his enemies or his friends, in the court or in the 
camp, he was always in the hands of another; 
now of his wife, then of the bishops; now of 
the peers, then of the soldiery ; and last, of his | 
enemies; that for the most part he followed the 
worser counsels, and, almost always, of the 
worser men.”” ‘There is as much justice as acri- 
mony in this remark 

But the private history of the dismissal of the 
queen's French servants is alone sufficient to re- | 


| most of the letters of the period. 


deem the character of Charles from all suspicion 
of connubial subserviency. 
solence of these people is scarcely to be con- 
ceived, 


The insufferable in- 


Nothing could be more degrading, than 
that the Queen of England should have been 
compelled by a foreign priesthood, to walk bare- 


footed to ‘T'yburn; and that, not merely in the 
common exercise of her faith, but to glorify the 


memory of the detestable contrivers of the Gun- 
powder Conspiracy. But it appears by a letter 
of the period, that the indignity did not stop here. 
‘Had they not also,” says a writer of the time, 
**made her dabble in the dirt in a foul morning 
from Somerset House to St. James’s, her Luci- 
ferian confessor riding along by her in his coach! 
Yea, they have made her to go barefoot, to spin, 
to eat her meat out of tryne (wooden) dishes, to 
wait at the table and serve her servants, with 
many other ridiculous and absurd penances.”’ 

The priests, French as well as English, had 
flocked in such numbers to the queen’s private 
apartments, as to cause great disquietude to 
Charles. He told them, on one occasion, that he 
had already granted them so much liberty in pub- 
lic, that he had at least a right to expect exemp- 
tion from domestic intrusion. But the following 
is the most remarkable instance of priestly inter- 
ference. The king and queen were banqueting 
in public, and, as usual, the chaplain was pro- 
ceeding to say grace, when the queen’s confessor 
actually struck up with a Latin benediction. The 
king’s chaplain, (of course @ protestant,) naturally 
provoked at the interruption, gave the confessor 
a zealous push, and then continued the grace. 
On this the latter went over to the queen’s side, 
and commenced with renewed energy his bene- 
diction. ‘The king, however, very sensibly cut 
the matter short by drawing one of the dishes to- 
wards him, when the carvers instantly began 
their office. A soon as dinner was over, the con- 
fessor proceeded, in like manner, to return thanks; 
the chaplain, however, had obtained the start, 
when each endeavoured to drown the other by the 
loudness of his voice. Charles very properly 
took the queen by the hand, and hastily withdrew 
her from the disgraceful scene. 

‘The queen's ecclesiastical retinue consisted of 
a young bishop, whose age was actually under 
thirty, and twenty-nine priests. Fifteen of these 
were scholars, and the remainder 'Theatines—an 
order of friars whose principal occupation was 
singing of psalms. Besides this promising party, 
there were a number of male and female attend- 
ants, who, it is asserted, swelled the French train 
from the original number of sixty, to as many as 
four hundred and forty persons. ‘These people 
lost no opportunity of fomenting a quarrel be- 
tween Charles and his queen; while the priests 
on their part, naturally enough, used every exer- 
tion to restore the Pope’s authority in England. 
Seminaries were formed for educating children in 
the Romish faith; the houses of the French at- 
tendants became a rendezvous for the discon- 
tented Papists; the Catholic members of Parlia- 
ment were secretly tampered with ; and no oppor- 
tunity wus neglected of obtaining proselytes to 
the ancient faith. Fortunately, however, these 
persons overreached themselves, for they were 
totally mistaken in the character of Charles. 

The perpetual discords and captious discontent 
of this foreign establishment, are alluded to in 
Not satisfied 
with the numberless immunities which had been 
provided for by the marriage contract, and with 
putting the King of England to the charge of 240/. 
a day for their subsistence, they persisted in the 
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usage and discomfort. ‘The French, observes a 
letter of the period,—*+ Seem to be discontented, 
because they have not allowance to keep them- 
selves, their wives, and children; though they 
have more by 7000/. a year, than ever Queen 
Anne had.” Charles was not by nature inclined 
to be petulant, but his temper was at length en- 
tirely overcome by the continual broils of his 
wife’s domestics, and the manner in which they 
insulted the prejudices of his people. When 
the priests sent to complain to him that the Chapel 
at St. James’s, which had been provided for their 
use by the marriage treaty, was progressing but 
slowly towards completion, he answered, ‘That 
if the queen’s closet, where they then said mass, 
were not large enough, they might use the great 
chamber ; and if the great chamber were not wide 
enough, they might make use of the garden ; and 
if the garden would not suit their purpose, they 
might go to the park, which was the fittest place 
of all.”’ This last remark, it would seem, did 
not so much apply to the number of the French 
catholics in general, as to the concourse of Eng- 
lish priests, who seized every opportunity of at- 
tending the celebration of mass in the queen’s 
apartments. ‘This assemblage, illegal as far as 
the English ecclesiastics were concerned, be- 
came eventually so numerous, that even the 
queen herself, on one occasion, rose from her 
seat, and rebuking the Jatter for their indelicate 
zeal, commanded them peremptorily to retire. 
‘Their numbers, however, still increasing, the 
proper officers of the court were at length sta- 
tioned at the entrance of the queen’s chapel, in 
order forcibly to prevent their ingress. Some 
indecent scenes were the consequence, the French 
catholics drawing their swords in defence of their 
English brethren, and resisting the interference of 
the guard. 


On one occasion, in the royal chapel, a popish | 


nobleman is described as ‘‘ prating on purpose 
louder when the chaplain prayed.’’ Charles 
sent him a message to be silent :—* Either,” he 
said, ‘let him come and do as we do, or else I 
will make him prate further off.”’ One of these 
squabbles nearly cost James the Second, then a 
baby, his life. His nurse, being a Roman 
Catholic, refused to take the oath of allegiance. 
The court endeavoured to convert her, but in 
their zeal they frightened the poor woman, and 
spoiled her milk, so that the health of the infant 
suffered. It was proposed to send her away, 
but the queen took her dismissal so much to 
heart, that the oath was dispensed with, and her 
milk probably recovered its virtue. 

The anger of Charles and his subjects had 
been roused to its highest pitch by a long suc- 
cession of insults, and the dismissal of the whole 
party, whether by pacific or forcible means, be- 
came at length the resolute determination of the 
king. Naturally willing, however, to obtain 
their departure, if possible, without resorting to 
violent measures, and anxious, also, to avert an 
unnecessary rupture with the court of France, 
he wrote to the Duke of Buckingham, who was 
then in Paris, desiring him to communicate with 
the queen-mother on the subject. 

“You must advertise my mother-in-law,” 
writes Charles, “‘ that I must remove all those 
instruments that are causes of urkindness be- 
tween her daughter and me, few or none of her 
servants being free of this fault in one kind or 
other; therefore, I would be glad that she might 
find a means to make themselves suitors to be 
gone. If this be not, I hope there can be no ex- 


most frivolous and harrassing complaints of ill 
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ceptions taken at me to follow the example of 


Spain and Savoy in this particular. So requir- 
ing of thee a speedy answer of this business, 
(for the longer it is delayed the worse it will 
grow,) I rest, 
** Your loving, faithful, constant friend, 
‘*Cuarues Rex. 
‘*‘ Hampton Court, the 20th November, 1625.” 

In consequence of this and other remonstrances, 
as well as the domestic infelicity which continued 
to increase between Charles and his queen, and 
the distinct orders which had been issued by the 
king, that the French retinue should forthwith 
quit his dominions, the Marshal de Bassom- 
pierre (perhaps the fittest person in Europe to 
conduct so delicate a negotiation) was despatched 
to England by the court of France, with the ob- 
ject of effecting a compromise. It was not with- 
out difficulty that Charles could be persuaded to 
receive the ambassador, and consequently when 
the subject came actually to be discussed, the 
meeting, as might have been expected, proved a 
stormy one. ‘Ihe king, in the heat of argument, 
inquired of Bassompierre why he did not at once 
execute his commission, and declare war? ‘I 
am not a herald,” replied the other, ‘‘ to declare 
war, but a marshal of France, to make it when 
declared.”” Bassompierre has himself described 
the meeting: ‘The king,” he says, ‘* put him- 
self into a great passion, and I, without losing 
my respect to him, replied to him in such wise, 
that, at last, yielding something, he conceded a 
great deal to me.’”” He adds: “I witnessed 
there an instance of great boldness, not to say 
impudence, of the Duke of Buckingham, which 
was, that when he saw us the most warmed, he 
ran up suddenly, and threw himself between the 
king and me, saying, I am come to keep the 
peace between you two.’”” However, not all the 
art of the accomplished Bassompierre, not even 
the fear of incurring a war with France, nor the 
tears and entreaties of Henrietta, could induce 
Charles to grant any important concession, and 
the negotiation concluded by the foreigners re- 
ceiving renewed orders to depart. 

Not till the very last moment, however, when 
the carriages and vessels were in actual readiness 
for their removal, had the French been acquainted 
with the final determination of Charles. Having 
fully made up his mind, he unexpectedly entered 
the queen’s apartments for the purpose of an- 
nouncing it. ‘There, to his great indignation, he 
beheld a number of the queen’s domestics irreve- 
rently dancing and curvetting in her presence. 


Taking Henrietta by the hand, he led her to a | 


private chamber, and locked himself up with her 
alone. In the mean time, Lord Conway had in- 
vited the French bishop, and others of the eccle- 
siastics, to accompany him into St. James’s 
Park. Here, in a straight-forward manner, he 
laid before them the king’s unquestionable causes 


for complaint, and told them plainly that every | 


one of the party, priests as well as laymen, 
young and old, male and female, must instantly 
depart the kingdom. The bishop replied that, 
as regarded himself, he stood in the light of an 
ambassador, and therefore could not possibly 
think of quitting the English court, unless by 
express directions of the king his master. 
However, Lord Conway informed him openly, 
that if he did not make up his mind to depart 


peacefully, there would not be the least scruple | 


in getting rid of him by force. 

Having thus communicated with the priests, 
Lord Conway, attended by the treasurer and 
comptroller of the household, suddenly made his 
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| appearance among the rest of the establishment. 

Acquainting them in like manner with the king’s 
resolution, he told them that it was his majesty’s 
pleasure that they should instantly depart for 
Somerset House, and there await his majesty’s 
further instructions. ‘The women, we are in- 
formed, commenced howling and lamenting as if 
they were going to execution; and, evincing the 
most dogged determination to remain where they 
were, were eventually thrust out by the yeomen 
of the guard, and the doors of their apartinents 
locked behind them. 

The same evening, when they were all assem- 
bled at Somerset House, the king appeared in 
He hoped, he said, that 
taken amiss by 


person among them. 
what he had done would not be 
his brother, the King of France ;—that particular 
persons among them, for he would not mention 
names, had fostered discontent between the queen 
and himself, and had so embittered his domestic 
happiness, that further endurance would be im- 
possible. He asked their pardon, he said, if, by 
thus seeking his own safety and peace of mind, 
he interfered with their views ; and concluded by 
adding, that his treasurer had received orders to 
remunerate every one of them for their year’s 
service.* Madame St. George, a handsome and 
flippant French lady, was spokeswoman on the 
oceasion, and endeavoured to expostulate with 
Charles, but his reply was even more peremptory 
than at first. ‘This lady was personally obnoxious 
to Charles, having bred more mischief between 


himself and the queen than all the rest of the 
colony put together. She had even had the 
impudence to intrude herself in the coach with 
the king and queen, at a period, too, when that 
honour was never on any occasion allowed to a 


subject. 

But the bitterest task for Charles to perform, 
was to encounter the sobs and remonstrances of 
Henrietta. ‘That she might not behold the de- 
parture of her favourites from Whitehall, Charles, 
when he parted from her, had locked the door of 
her apartment. Her furious conduet on this oc- 
casion exceeded all bounds; she actually tore the 
hair from her head, and cut her hands severely 
by dashing them through the glass windows in 
the violence of her rage. 

These events took place in the early part of 
| July, 1626; and yet, notwithstanding the king’s 
firmness and extreme anxiety on the subject, we 
find the French still domiciled at Somerset House 
after more than a month had elapsed. The pa- 
tience of Charles being now entirely worn out, 
he dictated the following note—evidently in 
hearty anger—to the Duke of Buckingham eee 

‘+ Steenie, 

‘‘T have received your letter by Dic Greme ; 
this is my answer :—I command you to send all 
the French away to-morrow out of the town, if 
you can by fair means (but stick not long in dis- 
puting) otherwise force them away, driving them 
away like so many wild beasts until you have 
shipped them, and so the devil go with them. 


*In a little work, published at this time, entitled 
1**The Life and Death of that matchless mirror of 
magnanimity, Henrietta Maria de Bourbon,’ the 
king’s speech is as follows :— 

*¢ Gentlemen and Ladies, 

“TI am driven to that necessity as that I am per- 
| sonally come to acquaint you, that I very earnestly 
| desire your departure into France. ‘True it is, the 
| deportment of some amongst you hath been very 
offensive to me, but others again have so dallied 
with my patience, and so highly afironted me, as I 
cannot, I will not, longer endure it.” p. 14. 
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Let me have no answer, but of the performance 
So I rest, 
constant, 


of my command. 

‘ Your faithful, loving friend, 
‘“*CHaRLes Rex. 
August, 1626.” 

Duke of Buckingham.” 


‘¢ Oaking, the 7th of 
(Supe rscribed) ** The 
afterwards, following 
letter of the period, dated 
* On Monday last was the per- 


Four days appears the 
passage il 
August, 1626. 


emptory day for 


officers with 
y contumaciously 


king’s 


and barges, the 


what time the attending 


coa , caris, 

refused to go, saying they would not depart till 
they had order from their king; and above all, 
the bishop stood upon his punctilios. ‘This news 
being sent in post to the king, on ‘Tuesday morn- 
ing his majesty despatched away to London the 
captain of the — attended with : a competent 
number of his yeomen, as likewise with heralds, 
mess¢ und tr impeters, first, to proclaim his 
majesty’s pleasure at Somerset House gate; 
which, if it were not speedily obeyed, the yeo- 
men of the guard were to put it in exe ‘eution, by 
turning all the French out of Somerset House by 
head and shoulders, and shutting the gate after 
them. Which new soon as the French 


heard, their courage c:une down, and they vielded 
] 


to be gone the next tide.”’ 

The appointed h uur having arrived, Lord Con- 
way, together with the treasurer and comptroller, 
proceeded to Somerset House, to witness the de- 
parture of the malcontents. Lord Conway, with 
his colleagues, first attended the bishop to the 
loor of his coach, where this captious gentleman 

stand, praving, as a last favour, that 
lowed to wait for the midnight tide, 
seape the observation and ridicule of 
1. ‘he request was a natural one, and 
\ Will¥V Granted 

li iired four days, and nearly forty carriages, 
fo transport tl fee: d eat} iolics to Dover. At 
irst { »p «d extremely dogged and sullen, 
bet the good fare, and kind entertainment, 
vhich every where awaited them on the road, 

ul the natural vivaecity of their country, gradu- 
ally dispelled their feelings of disgust: still, the 
derision of the mob must have been any thing 
but agreeable. \ Madame St. George was 
tepping into the boat at Dover, a bystander took 


in aim at her strange head-dress with a stone. 
, who was escorting her, 
and running his sword 


body, killed him on the 


CHAPTER V. 


The liberality of Charles, when he found it 
imperative on him to dismiss the queen’s French 
attendants, had been kingly and munificent in 
the extreme. The list of donations is preserved 
amone the Harleian MSS., and amounts to 


22,672/. 
fuse 


dis rral 


Not content, however, with this pro- 
women commenced such a 
attack on the 
left but one sown 
‘smoecks to her back.”’ Probably 
jewels an articles of value were likewise 
purloined, for even the lords of the council inter- 
fered, and it was attempted to enforce a restitution : 
we are informed, however, that an old satin gown 
was all they could be prevailed on to return. 
The same roguery was also attempted in the 
master of the horse, 
Count de laying claim to all the 
horses and furniture under his charge. 


generosity, the 
‘eful and sweeping 
actually 


wardrobe, that they 


and two 


] Ai 
1 other 


stables, her 
Scipieres, 


’ 
queen's 


11th | 


the departure of the French; | 


/no question; the fault, however, was most deci- 


queen’s | 


| * holy poet” 


the | 
| ° ° 
pecially Milton and Peyton, were rancorous and 


WALDIE’S LIBRARY. 


extortion, in which the queen herself, from a 
weak regard for her favourites, consented to be a 
| party concerned. ‘They drew up a long list of 
| various sums, for which they asserted Henrietta 
to be their debtor, amounting in all to 19,000/. 
The queen at first took the debt upon her, but on 
being earnestly questioned by Charles, eventu- 
| ally acknowledged the imposture. 


from the sweeping accusation of matrimonial 
tameness, which has been so often and so sedu- 
lously brought against him. He has himself 
left us an account of what he endured at this | 
period, Naturally anxious to justify his conduct | 
to his brother-in-law, the French king, he de- | 
spatched Lord Carlton as his ambassador to | 
Paris, and, in his instructions to that nobleman, | 
enters into a full detail of the queen’s behaviour, | 
and of his own feelings. ‘This curious doc ument | 
was originally published, by order of the par- | 
liament, in the “King’s Cabinet Opened,” in | 
which interesting collection it may be consulted | 
by the curious. 

‘That Charles, at this period, had frequent | 
misunderstandings with his queen, there can be 


dedly on the part of Henrietta; indeed, if we 
are to consider as authentic the instrument just 
alluded to, and it certainly bears all the features 
of truth, there can be little doubt but that, at this 
period, she constantly behaved herself towards 
him with the most insufferable insolence. ‘Their 
quarrels were doubtless fomented by Bucking- | 
ham, who trembled lest the queen should obtain 


an undue influence over her husband. ‘** The 
Queen of England,” says Madame de Motte- 


ville, ** related to me, that quickly after her mar- 
riage with King Charles the First, she had some 
dislike to the king, her husband, and that Buck- | 
ingham fomented it; that gentleman saying to 
her face, that he would set her and her husband 
at variance, if he could.’’ It is evident, from the 
account given by Bassompierre of his embassy 
into England, and also from the letters of the 
time, that Henrietta was almost daily either in 
tears or in a passion. Bassompierre mentions 
the circumstance of the king entering an apart- 
ment in which he was conversing with Henrietta, 
when, it appears, she instantly * picked a quarrel” 
with her husband ;—* the king,’’ he adds, ** took 
me to his chamber, and talked a great deal with 
me, making me complaints of the queen, his 
wife.”’ With the dismissal of the French train, 
peace and comfort seem for the first time to have 
visited the domestic privacy of Charles.” 

‘The aceusation which has been brought against 
Charles, of having been unfaithful to his marriage, 
rests almost entirely on the assertions of the re- 
publican triumvirate, Milton, Peyton, and Lilly, 
are as vague as their minds were 


whose charges 
prejudiced. 
But the most unfair attack is that of Milton. 
‘Have you the impudence,” he writes to Sal- 
masius, ** to commend his ehastity and sobriety 
who is known to have committed all manner of 
lewdness in company with his confidant the 
Duke of Buckingham?” This the republican and 
must have well known to be false. 
It is to be observed that no authority whatever is 
adduced for any one of these charges; that the 
name of no lady is even so much as hinted at ; 
and that the writers of this wretched scandal, es- 





bigoted to the last degree, and we shall have lit- 


But the most ingenious attempt was one of | 


| and informs us that, when unmarried, 
Surely there is no part of the foregoing narra- | 
tive which does not tend to exonerate Charles 


tle difficulty in rescuing the character of Charles 
from their impude nt and malignant aspersions. 
So little ground is there, indeed, for ace using 
Charles of “adulte ‘ry, that it may be questione d 
whether any single instance can be brought for- 
ward of his having, even before marriage, been 
engaged in an intrigue. Peyton of course comes 
forward with one of his unsupported scandals, 
he * had 
for his mistress a great married lady by whom 
he had a boy,”’ and that at the christening he pre- 
sented the child with 8000/. There is, however, 
a letter extant from Charles, when he was Prince 
of Wales, addressed to the Duke of Buckingham, 
which may, perhaps, lead to a doubt of his im- 
maculacy. It has certainly reference to some 
intrigue in which Charles was engaged, but whe- 
ther that intrigue was of an amorous or of a 
political nature, the reader must judge for him- 


self. 


‘*Steenie, 

‘*[ have nothing now to write to you, but to 
give you thanks both for the good counsel you 
| gave me, and for the event of it. The king gave 
me a good sharp position; but you took away 
the working of it, by the well-re ‘lished comfites 
ye sent after it. I have met with the party, that 
must not be named, once already; and the culler 
of writing this letter, shall make me meet with 
her on Saturday, although it is written to-day, 
being Thursday. So assuring you that the busi- 
ness goes safely on, I rest your constant friend, 

CHARLES. 

‘*] hope you will not show the king this let- 

| ter; but put it in the safe custody of Mr. Vul- 


99 


can. 


With half a nation for his enemies, including 
numbers too willing to blacken his character, on 
little or no foundation, and filling an exalted 
situation, where the most unimportant action was 
eagerly watched and noted down, it is impossible 
not to believe, that if Charles had been an im- 
moral character, it would have descended trum- 
pet-tongued to posterity. ‘The few clumsy 
charges which have been brought forward may 
be considered, perhaps, as the strongest evidence 
of his unsullied virtue. 

Indeed, the unimpeachable morality of Charles 
procured for him from his contemporaries the ex- 
pressive title of the White King. The name 
appears to have had some allusion to the dress 
which he wore at his coronation, and partly per- 
haps, to an absurd construction of an ancient 
prophecy, published by the astrologer, Lilly, 
with which he endeavoured to identify Charles. 
At the funeral of the king, the snow fell thick 
upon the black velvet pall which covered his 
coffin. ‘It was all white,” says his faithful 
follower, Sir Thomas Herbert, ‘the colour of 
innocency. So went the White King to his 
grave.” Osborne gives him the same title, but 
of course introduces it in derision. 

The court of Charles was scarcely less strict 
than that of his puritanical successor, Oliver 
Cromwell. Every species of immorality was 
regarded with horror, and even levity was con- 
fined within proper bounds. The king set the 
example of decency, and his courtiers followed 
it. In the Memoirs of Colonel Hutchinson, a 
valuable compliment is paid by his republican 
lady to the well-regulated propriety of the court 
of Charles. «The face of the court,” she says, 
‘*¢ was much changed in the change of the king; 
for King Charles was temperate, chaste, and 
serious, so that the fools and bawds, mimics and 
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catamites, of the former court, grew 
fashion; and the nobility and courtiers, who did 
not quite abandon their debaucheries, had yet 


to practise them,’ 

‘The amusements of Charles were such as con- 
ferred honour on genius, and gave encouragement 
to virtue and the arts. ‘There is no writer of the 
period whose productions are not more decent 
than those of either the preceding or subsequent 
reigns. 
and his politics, in a passage not unworthy of the 
occasion, has at least done justiee to his taste, 
and the high refinement of his court. ‘* During 
the prosperous state of the king’s affairs, the 
pleasures of the court were carried on with much 
taste and magnificence. Poetry, painting, music 
and architecture, were all called in to make them 
rational amusements; and I have no doubt but 


out of 


‘lum Brittannicum, of 


Walpole, who hated equally the king | 


the celebrated festivals of Louis the Fourteenth, | 


were copied from the shows exhibited at White- 


Ben Jonson was the laureat; Inigo Jones, the 


inventor of the decorations; Laniere and Fera- | 


bosco composed the symphonies; the king, the 
queen, and the young nobility danced in the in- 
terludes.”’ T'o the names given by Walpole, 
we may add those of Milton and Selden. 
‘¢ Masque of Comus,” 
the scenic contrivances of the latter, may afford 
some conception of the rational amusements of 
the court of Charles. 
mentions his state introduction to Charles and 
Henrietta: —* I found the king,” he says, ‘‘on a 
stage raised two steps, the queen and he in two 
chairs, who rose at the first bow I made them on 


coming in. 7‘he ec: ompany was magnificent, and | 


the order exquisite.’ This was a high compli- 
ment from the most elegant man in Europe, and 
perhaps, the best judge of his time as to the 
merits of such a scene. 

Among the Strafford Letters we find numerous 


The | 
written by the former, and | 


Marshal Bassompierre | 


} 
with much 
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applause. In their company there 
was one Mr. Read, of Gray’s Inn, whom all the 
women and some men cried up for as handsome 


that reverence to the king, to retire into corners ja man as the Duke of Buckingham.” 


It may be interesting to insert the dramatic 
persone of one of those celebrated masques, once 
the glory of Whitehall. The following is the 
court ** play bill,” at the performance of the Ce- 
which Carew, one of the 
was the author, and 
and director of the 


most elewant of love 
Inigo Jones the inventor 
machinery. 


poets, 


The names of the Masques. 

The King’s Majesty ; Duke of Lennox; Ear! 
of Devonshire ; Earl of Holland; Earl of New- 
port; Earlof Elgin; Viscount Grandison; Lord 
Rich; Lord Fielding; Lord Digby ; Lord Dun- 
garvon; Lord Dunclue; Lord Wharton; Lord 
Paget; Lord Saltoun. 


i Sime : | The names of the young Lords and Noblemen’s 
hall, in its time the most polite court in Europe. | yf she young £. ‘ ; . 


Sons. 

Lord Walden, Lord Cranborn, Lord Brackley, 
Lord Chandos, Mr. William Herbert, Mr. ‘Thomas 
Howard, Mr. Thomas Egerton, Mr. Charles 
Cavendish, Mr. Robert Howard, Mr. Henry 
Spencer. j 


Even the political misfortunes, which began 
to press upon Charles, could not altogether ‘de- 
stroy his interest in the fine arts; and though their 
splendour had certainly somewhat faded, his 


| favourite masques continued still to be a source 


allusions to the amusements of the court of Charles | 


as described to the Earl of Strafford by his 
amusing esrrespondent Mr. Garrard. On the 
9th of January, 1633, the latter writes ‘¢T never 


| she is grown so devout by 


knew a duller Christmas than we had at court | 


this year, but one play all the time at Whitehall, 
and no dancing at all. ‘The queen had some 
little infirmity, the bile, or some such thing, 
which made her keep in ; only on Twelfth Night 
she feasted the king at Somerset House, and pre- 
sented him with a play, newly studied, ** The 
Faithful Shepherdess,’ which the king’s players 
acted in the robes she and her ladies acted their 
pastoral in last year. I had almost forgot to tell 
your lordship, that the dicing night the king car- 
ried away in James Palmer’s hat, 1850/. The 
queen was his half, and brought him that luck ; 
she shared presently 900/. ‘There are two 
masques in hand, the first of the Inns of Court, 
which is to be presented on Candlemas day, the 
other the king presents the queen with on Shrove 
Tuesday, at night. High expenses; they speak 
of 20,000/. that it will cost the men of the law.” 

Again, Mr. Garrard writes to the earl on the 
27th of February following :— On Monday 
after Candlemas day, the gentlemen of the Inns 
of Court presented their masque at court: there 
were sixteen in number, who rode through the 
streets in four chariots, and two others to carry 
their pages and musicians, attended by an hun- 
dred gentlemen on great horses, as w ell clad as I 
ever saw any: they far exceeded in beauty any 
masque that had formerly been presented by 
those societies, and performed the dancing part 

I—43. 6 


| now 


of enjoyment. Algernon, Earl of Northumber- 
land, in a ; 
Leicester, dated 5th December, 1639, thus writes: 
“I'he king and queen have begun to practise 
their masque: a company of worse faces did | 
never see assembled than the queen hath gotten 
together upon this occasion, not one new woman 
amongstthem. My Lady Carnarvon conditioned 
before she would promise to be of the masques, 
that it should not be danced upon a Sunday, for 
conversing with my 
Lord Powis and the Doctor, that now she will 
neither dance nor see a play upon the Sabhath. 
I assure you their majesties are not less busy 
than formerly you have seen them at the 
wr paarciee. os 

‘harles was not only well informed in all mat- 
ters of court etiquette, and in the particular duties 
of each individual of his household, but enjoined 
their performance with remarkable strictness. 
Ferdinando Masham, one of the esquires of his 
body, has recorded a curious anecdote relative to 
the king’s nice exaction of such observances :— 
‘‘T remember,” he says, ‘that coming to the 
king’s bedchamber door, which was bolted on 


* Collins’s Memorials, vol. ii. p.621. Ina letter 
of the time it is said, “The Masqueing House is 


| nearly ready, and 1400/. is appointed for the charge 


|of a masque at Twelfth Night.” 





Collins’s Memo- 
rials, vol. ii. p. 531.——-Mr. D’Israeli says, ** The full- 
est account | have found of one of these entertain- 
ments, which at once show the curiosity of the sceni- 
eal machinery and the fancy of the poet, the ricliness 
of the crimson habits of the gentlemen, and the white 
dresses, with white herons’ plumes and jewelled 
head dresses, and ropes of pearls, of the ladies, was 
in a manuscript letter of the time, with which I sup- 
plied the editor of Jonson, who has preserved the 
narrative in his memoirs of that poet.”’ * Such were 
the magnificent entertainments,” says Mr. Gifford, 
in his introduction to Massinger, ** which, though 
modern refinement may affect to despise them, mo- 
dern splendour never reached, even in thought.’’— 
Cur. of Lit. vol. v. p. 223. 


letter to his sister, the Countess of 


Ot 


the inside, the late Earl of Bristol, then being in 
waiting and lying there, he unbolted the 
upon my knocking, and asked me, * What news?’ 
—I told him I had a letter for the The 
earl then demanded the letter of me, which I told 
him I could deliver to none but the king himself: 
upon which the king said —‘ The esquire is in 
the right; for he ought not to deliver any letter 
or message to any but myself, he being ‘at this 
time the chief ofhicer of my house; and if he had 
delivered the letter to any other, I should not 
have thought him fit for his place.’”’ It see 
that, after a certain hour, when the guard was 
set, and the * All-night’’ served up, the royal 
household was considered under the ) 
mand of the esquire in waiting.* ‘ The king,” 
Lord Clarendon, ‘*kept state to the full, 
which made his court very orderly, no man pre- 
place where he had 


aoor 


kine. 


ms 


sole com- 


Says 


suming to be seen in a 

pretence to be.”’ 
Although Charles formed many 

from among his own subjects, he never lost sight 


friendships 


of the dignity of his own station, and was pecu- 
liarly tenacious of any undue familiarity when 
the license emanated not from himself. When 
in the west of England, during the civil troubles, 
Dr. ‘Thomas Wykes, Dean of Burien in Corn- 
wall, an inveterate punster, pcan to be rid- 


ino near him, extrennely well mounted,—** Doc- 
tor,” said the king, ** you have a pretty nag under 
you; pray how old is he?” Wykes, unable to 
repress, even in the presence ol mayesty, the in- 
different conceit which presented itself s—* If it 
please your majesty,” he said, ‘* he is in the se- 
cond year of his reign”’ (rein). Charles diseover- 
ed some displeasure at this unlicensed ribaldry. 
‘ Go,” he replied, ** you are a fool 
Though kind and considerate to those about 
him, the manners of Charles, unfortunately for 
himself, were by nature far from either craceful 


or conciliating ; and considering the peeuliar pe- 


riod in which he lived, and has inf flu lential is th 
: lT + ed > ilit > 1 ho 1, " " 

well-timed C1VIIty of a king, the deficiency was 
areal misfortune. It was afterwards said of his 
son, Charles the Second, that he denied fayours 


bestowed them. 
1] } 
yea by the 


with more than his father 

The impression conv 
manners of ¢ was 
to a natural impediment in his spe 


so painfully that 


grace 
unfavourable 
harles, owing, in a gre 
oree, 
times he stammered 
difficulty he 
firmity would seem to have 
his father’s tongue is described as being too large 
for his mouth, and Charles hi 
speak till he was four years 





it W 
word. This in- 
been heredit 


could bring out a 


iy, for 


nself was unable to 


old. It is remark- 


able that this imperfection left him at his trial, and 
that he addressed his inhuman judges on that 
memorable oceasion with extraordinarv fluenev 


* Pegges’s Curialia, vol. i. part 1, p. 23. Charles 


vas probably well aware, of what modern wisdom 


seems inclined to forget, that the vulgar are easily 
caught by appearances, and that the trappings of 
monarchy are in no slight degree its supporters. We 
naturally call to mind an anecdote, related by Wal- 


of the conduct of a certain Spanish ambassador 
who abandoned was unable 
to obtain precedence over the French deputy. Onhis 
return to his own court, he waited on the king and 
explained his conduct. ‘* What!” said the indig- 
nant monarch, ‘could you think of abandoning suc h 
an important business for the sake of a ceremony ! 
The ambassador piqued at the reflection, answered 
with great spirit: “ A cere mony ! What is your ma- 
jesty yourself but a ceremony! It may be remark- 
ed that Sir Henry Wotton used wittily to define an 
| ambassador, as “a man sent abroad to tell lies for 

| the good of his country.’ 


pole, 


a Congress because he 


3 
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and ease. Lilly, who heard him, authenticates | 
the fact. 

There was undoubtedly, however, in Charles, 
a want of tact in his general address, as well 


an impediment in his speech. ‘This defect of 


manner will, perhaps, be best exemplified by the 
following lively passage, which occurs in a letter 
from the Countess Leicester to her husband, 
when the latter was ambassador at Paris: it 1s | 
dated 14th March, 1636:—**Since my coming 
to town, I have been twice at the court, because 


[ did not see the king the first time, but from the 


queen I received then expectations of her favour 


the elector also made me some compli- 
much handsomer than I 
I found an 


to you: 
ments concerning you, 
In his majesty, 
show me some kindness, but he 
could not find the way ; last he told me, that 
ived I was too kind to my husband when 


he was “with me, kept me lean, for he 


expected from him. 
inclination to 


he pt re 
which 


thought me much fatter than I used tobe. ‘This 
short speech was worse to me than an absolute 
silence, for I blushed, and was so extre mely out 
of countenance, that all the company laughed 
me.” 

The learning and accomplishments of Charles 
were of no ordinary kind. He was an excellent 
mathematician ; well read in the history and laws 
of his country, and had studied divinity as deeply 
as any of his contemporaries. He perfectly un- 
derstood the French, Spanish, Italian lan- 
guag ind was conversant with and appreciated 
the classics. He had studied carefully the arts 
and manufactures, and himself observed, that he 
believed he could earn his livelihood by any one 
of them ¢ ept ** we i ing in tapestry.” He said 
at another time, that, were he compelled to make 
choice of a profession, he would not be alawyer: 
—*<] could not,’ he added, * defend a bad cause, 
nor yield in a good one.’’ His conference with 
Henderson, and especially his negotiation with 
the parliamentary commissioners, on which latter 
oceasion he e mbated, unaided, the arguments of 
some of the wisest men in England, afford high 


our of his intellect and the depth 


proot ol th 


of his schol knowledge. ‘The highest eom- 
pliment ever p re to the mental powers of Charles, 
pro ls from his adversary Henderson himself, 
This famous disputant and theologian,—this gift- 
ed presbyterian, on whose controversial genius 
the h ypes of thousands of enthusiasts were fixed, 
—who was to have annihilated the arguments of 
his sovereion, and to have made him a convert to 
presbyterianism,—thus speaks of the illustrious 
ntagonist, over whose arguments and principles 
he had anticipated an easy conquest :—* I do de- 
clare before God and the world, whether in re- 
lation to kirk or state, I found his majesty the 
most intelligent man that ever [ spoke with; as 
far ene my expression as expectation, I 


profess that I was oftentimes astonished with the 
solidity and quickness of his reasons and replies, 
wondered how he, spending his time in sports 
and recreations, eould have attained to so great 
knowledge; and must confess, that | was econ- 


and knew not how to vive 
satisfaction ; yet the 
that whatsoever I 
taken. I must say that I never 
met with any d that mild and calm 
temper, which convinced me that such resolution 
and moderation could not be without an extraor- 
dinary measure of the Divine grace. I dare say 
if his advice had been followed, all the blood that 
and all the rapine that is committed, 
should have been prevented.”’ Charles, like his 


vineed in conscience 


him any reasonable 


| 


ness o1 hi 


sweet- 
s disposition is such, 

1 
said was well 


isputant of 


is shed, 
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father, held literature in great respect. On one 
occasion, when with the army at Oxford, he sent 
to the Bodleian library to borrow a book. He 
was told that by the rules of the institution, no 
book was permitted to be lent out of the library. 
Instead of persisting in his request, he went in- 
stantly to the Bodleian, and examined personally 


| the volume he required. 


Charles, among his other accomplishments, is 
said to have been a painter; and it has even been 
affirmed that Rubens corrected some of his draw- 
ings. That great artist, in one of his letters, 
mentions as one of his chief inducements to visit 
England, that he has been credibly informed the 
prince of that country is the best judge of art in 
Europe. 

Few of our kings have had the least perception 
of the beautiful. Charles the First is undoubtedly 
the only monarch of this country to whom the 
arts may be considered as under an obligation. 


His collection of statues, paintings, models, and | 


antiquities, must have been superb in the extreme ; 
and but for the interruption of the civil troubles, 
and the tasteless devastation which followed, the 
cabinet of the court of England would still have 
been the envy of the polite world. Besides ob- 
jects of taste, such as had descended to him from 
former monarchs, he had himself collected for 
many years with vast labour and expense. He 
had added to his gallery of pictures the entire 
cabinet of the Duke of Mantua, considered the 
most splendid in Europe. The price of paintings 
on the continent rose, it is affirmed, to double 
their value, in consequence of a competition be- 
tween Charles and Philip the Fourth of Spain, 
another royal collector. It has even been assert- 
ed, that Charles was once on the point of an 
agreement with Vandyke, that, for the immense 
sum of eighty thous: ind pounds, he should adorn 
the walls of the banqueting house at Whitehall 
with the ceremonies of the order of the garter. 
Such a building, embellished by such an artist, 
would indee:| have been the glory of Europe. 
The banqueting house, however, in the reign of 
Charles, was decorated with some of his choicest 
pictures; and we find him refusing to permit one 
of the queen’s favourite masques to be performed 
in it, lest the lights should damage the collection : 

the incident, however trifling, is a proof of his 
care for the arts. ; 

We have several other evidences of the taste 
and refinement of Charles. At Mortlake he pa- 
tronised a manufacture of tapestry, which, but for 
the age of barbarism which followed, might have 
rivaled the boasted Gobelins of Paris. He de- 
lighted in the company of learned men, and in 
their society is said to have been more social and | 
at his ease than on any other occasion. He loved | 
and understood music, and was himself a pupil of | 
Cooper's, and performed on the viol di gamba. 
He was a friend of the poets, especially of Ben 
Jonson, and of May, the translator of Lucan. 
Milton speaks of Shakspeare as the ‘ closet com- 
panion of his solitudes.”’ 

To the patriots and avengers of 1648 we are 
indebted for the loss of the magnificent collection | 
of Charles. It is to be regretted that the con- 
ductors of popular convulsions have been rarely 
men of refinement. ‘The year before the death 
of Charles, his splendid effects, his unique cabi- 


net, the delicht of his leisure hours, were direct- | 


ed by the parliament to be sold. Some ignorant 
individuals, who styled themselves commission- 
ers, were appointed the appraisers. ‘The inven- 
tory took a year in drawing up, and the collection 
| three years in selling. The catalogue is pre- 





pam among the Harleian MSS., and is entitled, 
«An Inventory of the Goods, Jewels, Plate, &c., 
belonging to King Charles I. sold by order of the 
Council of State from the year 1649 to 1652.” 

Each article or lot had its price previously 
fixed, and nothing could exceed the gross barbar- 
ity and want of taste in the valuation. This 
Gothic insensibility and ignorance, however, 
mattered little; for except a slight occasional 
competition, the price given seldom exceeded the 
appraisement. It is curious to discover what in 
those days was considered the value of pictures, 
which are now deservedly regarded as beyond 
price. ‘The celebrated cartoons of Raphael were 
valued at only £300, and what is more remark- 
able were ‘* knocked down”’ without a purchaser. 
The six following pictures alone brought a price 
which could be considered as equivalent to their 
worth. 

A Sleeping Venus, by Corregio, sold for 1,000/. 
| Madonna, by Raphael, 2,000/.—A Picture, 
| by Julio Romano, 500/.—A Madonna and Christ, 
| by Raphael, 800/-—A Venus and Pard, by Ti- 
tian, 600/. 

The following have been mentioned 
markable for the insignificant sums at 
they were purchased. — 

The Woman taken in adultery, by Rubens, 
| 20/.——Peace and Plenty, by Rubens, 100/.-—-Ve- 
nus attired by the Graces, by Guido, 200/.* 

The Duke of Buckingham and his brother, 
one of the finest efforts of Vandyke, was valued 
at 30/. and sold for 50/. Christ, the Virgin, and 
‘*many Angels dancing,’’ by Vandyke, was also 
only valued at 40/. Walpole informs us, that 
his father afterwards gave 700/. for this picture, 
and that it had been previously twice sold for 
upwards of 1,000/. ‘'Titian’s pictures were gene- 
rally appraised at 100/. But the valuation of the 
following list is really ludicrous. 

King Edward III. with a great curtain before 

4/.—A Portrait of Buchanan, 3/. 10s.--Queen 
Sisuboth in her robes, 1/.— The Queen Mother, 
in mourning, 3/.—The King, when a Boy, 2/— 
Picture of the Queen, when with child, 5s. 

The valuable collection of coins sold, on the 
| average, at about a shilling a-piece. ‘The pic- 

| tures, together with the furniture of nineteent 
palaces which had belonged to Charles, and the 
| remains of the jewels and plate which had not 
| alre: ady been sold for the maintenance of the 
| royal cause, fetched the comparatively trifling 





as re- 
which 





* The following account of various sums, paid by 
Charles 1. to Vandyke and Rubens, will, doubtless, 
be considered as curious. 

*To Sir Anthony Vandyck, for divers pictures, 
| viz. our own royal portraiture; another of Monsieur, 
lthe French King’ s brother; and particular of the 
Archduchess, at le ngth, at 25/. apiece. One of our 
royal consort; another of the Prince of Orange; and 
another of their son, at half-length, at 20/. apiece. 
One great piece of our royal self, consort, and chil- 
| dren, 100/. One of the Emperor Vetellius, 20/.; and 
for mending the picture of the Emperor Galbus, 5/. 

To Sir Anthony Vandyck, 444/. for nine pictures 
| of cur royal self, and most dearest consort the queen ; 
| 40/. for the picture of our dearest consort the queen, 
| by him made, and by our command delivered unto 
our right trusty and well-beloved cousin and coun- 
seller, the Lord Viscount Wentworth, our Deputy 
| of Ireland. 
| To Sir Peter Rubens, Knight, 3,000/. for certain 
| pictures from him sold unto us.”—ZJssue Roll of Tho- 
- asde Brantingham. Introduction. London, 1855. 










+ Granger incidentally mentions the number of the 
king’s palaces as twenty-four. Including the old 
b Scottish palaces, they probably amounted to even 
more than this number. 
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sum of one hundred and eighteen thousand and | Charles selected but two individuals as the 


eighty pounds, ten shillings and sixpence. 

It has been remarked as a singular circum- 
stance, that a sale so magnificent, and so exten- 
sive as to occupy three years in its accomplish- 
ments, should have failed in exciting a greater 


degree of attention in foreign princes. ‘This 
apathy, however, may in some degree have ori- 


ginated in feelings of delicacy. Lord Clarendon 
mentions incidentally, that some of the king’s 


pictures, as well as the rich furniture of his pa- | 


laces, were privately purchased by the Spanish 
envoys for their master. The unsettled state of 
the public mind in England may account for the 


want of taste displayed in our own country upon | 
had | 


this melancholy occasion. ‘Those who 
alike the mind to appreciate and the power to 
purcliase, had been displaced by those who had 
neither. It may here be remarked, that some 
idle toys, obtained probably for the amusement 
of Henrietta, or the decoration of her apartments, 


were purchased at large prices, while, as we | 


have already seen, the works of the first artists 
were valued at sums which, in these days, would 
scarcely exceed the annual interest of their pur- 
chase-money. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The history of the civil wars has been re- 
counted in more than one painfully interesting 
narrative, and is so familiar to the reader, that 
repetition would be but tedious and unprofitable. 
Nevertheless, in a work professedly devoted to 
private history, it is impossible to pass over in 
silence so remarkable a period in the personal 
history of Charles as his captivity and his death. 

The battle of Naseby was decisive to the for- 
tunes of Charles, and from henceforward he vir- 
tually ceased to be aking. It was at the close 
of this action that he is said to have ridden along 
the ranks, animating his men with his voice and 
hand, and imploring them not to desert him in 
his need: ‘* One charge more,” 
‘cand we recover the day.’’ His courage, indeed, 
has never been called in question, even by his 
most furious maligners, and on more than one 


oceasion elicited the admiration of even his ene- | 


mies. During the course of the civil struggles, 


that courage had ever appeared as eminent on | 
the field of battle, as it afterwards shone illustrious | 


on the scaffold. But now, surrounded by ene- 
mies on all sides, he retired to Oxford, which 
had been faithful to him during every change, 
and where, for the last time, he was regarded and 
respected asa free monarch. But Fairfax was 
fast approaching with,a victorious army. ‘The 
prospect of being led away captive by his own 
subjects: the thought of their triumphant shouts ; 
of becoming the dependent of absurd enthusiasts 
and ruined projectors, was too humiliating to en- 
dure. Accordingly, though not till Fairfax was 
within three days’ march of Oxford, the king de- 
cided on flight. But even at the moment of de- 
parture he had searcely made up his mind which 


way to turn, or in what friend to trust ;—whe- | 


ther to proceed to London, or to throw himself 
on the generosity of the Scottish army. About 
amonth before he quitted Oxford, he addressed a 


letter to Lord Digby, in which is the following | 


characteristic passage : ‘‘] desire you,” says the 
high-minded monarch, “ to assure all my friends, 
that if J cannot live as a king I shall die like a 
gentleman, without doing that which may make 
honest men blush for me.” 


he exclaimed, | 


'companions of his flight, ‘These were his faith- 
|ful follower Ashburnham, and Dr. Hudson, a 
| clergyman, who was intimately acquainted with 
the features and by-parts of the country through 
| which the fugitives must necessarily pass. ‘The 


| king himself was disguised as the servant of Ash- 
|burnham. On the night of the 27th of April, 


| 1646, orders having been given at the different 
gates of the town to allow to three persons a free 

pass, Charles proceeded over Magdalen Bridge, 
'and commenced his sorrowful journey. ‘The 
| principal reliance of the fugitives was in an old 


| pass which they had procured from an officer of 
the royal army, and which afterwards proved of | 


the greatest assistance. Even at their first stage, 
Dorchester in Oxfordshire, where a troop of dra- 
goons were quartered, they escaped examination 
by its means. 

From Dorchester they proceeded, by way of 
Henley and Maidenhead, as near to London as 
Brentford, were Charles again hesitated as to the 
expediency of throwing himself on the honour of 
the parliament, and the loyalty of the citizens. 
At Benson, they had been closely questioned by 
a party of horse, but Ashburnham asserting they 
belonged to the commons, they were again al- 
lowed to proceed. One circumstance caused 
them great annoyance : a soldier in Ireton’s regi- 
ment had actually joined company, and proceed- 


| This man, perceiving the liberal manner in which 
Hudson distributed money to the guards, turned 
to the king, whom (being dressed as a servant 


regarded as his equal, and inquired if his master 
was of the house of lords? Charles answered 
calmly, that his master was merely of the lower 
house. 

At Brentford, they turned their faces towards 
the north, and after some stay at Harrow on the 
Hill, came to Uxbridge, where they deceived 
another guard with their pass. At Hillingdon, a 
village near that town, they remained about three 
hours; and here the king endured another pain- 
ful conflict, as to whether he should proceed fur- 
ther northward, or return to London and throw 
himself on the generosity of his subjects. After 
a severe struggle, it was decided, however, that 
| they should prosecute their original intention, and 
they therefore proceeded cautiously towards St. 
Albans. In passing through that town they were 
encountered by an ‘old man with a halbert,”’ 
who inquired to what party they belonged ! Hud- 
son told him to the parliament, and throwing him 


|a sixpence they again proceeded on their way. | 
| / caggon : 
But they had scarcely left St. Albans above a mile | 


behind them, when they perceived a horseman 
galloping towards them at his utmost speed. 
| Charles and Ashburnham, in some consternation, 
| turned out of the direct road, while Hudson faced 
| about to meet the suspicious person. It proved, 
| however, to be merely a drunken cavalier, who 
| passed on his way without taking any notice of 
| the party, or even of the salutation of Hudson, 
who civilly greeted him. From hence the king 
proceeded through Larborough in Leicestershire, 
{Stamford Downham in Norfolk, (near which 
| place he passed the night at a common village inn, ) 
'and at length arrived at Newark, where he for- 
mally delivered himself to Lord Leven, the gene- 
ral of the Scottish army. It may be remarked, 
| that it was nine days after his quitting Oxford, 
| before the parliament received the least intima- 
| tion of the king’s proceedings. ‘They were na- 
turally much discomposed at his flight, and had 


and having a saddlebag before him,) he naturally | 


63 
issued a proclamation, threatening instant death 
to whoever should harbour the royal fugitive. 

Charles ere long had sufficient re: 
the step which he had taken. He neither expe- 
rienced that attachment from the Scots which 
| he had anticipated, nor even that ordinary respect 
| which misfortune had aright to claim. "His per- 

son was closely guarded, and he was refused all 
}communication and correspondence with those 
who were dear to him; while, at the same time, 
he was daily insulted by pulpit insolence, or 
| wearied by pulpit absurdity. One would have 
theught that afflicted majesty,—that the extreme 
|of human misfortune,—a monarch deprived of 
his throne, his freedom, and his children, might 
have been compassioned under any cisecumstan- 
ces, and might even have claimed respect from 


ison to repent 


political zealots or the wildest of religious fana- 
|tics. Butthe surly and acrimonious covenanters 
were as devoid of humanity as they were of taste, 
| and the captive and traduced monarch was daily 
| insulted by their unfeeling exhortations and pious 
barbarity. Among other instances of his being 
personally affronted by these zealots, the follow- 
ing is well known. In the very presence of the 
persecuted monarch, one of their preachers had 
appointed, as part of the service of the day, the 
psalm which commences, 
** Why dost thou, tyrant, boast thyself, 
Thy wicked deeds to praise ?”? } 


ed with them from Nettlebed as far as Slough. | 


As soon as the words were given out, the king 
rose from his seat, and calmly proposed to sub- 
stitute the psalm, which thus begins, 


*‘ Have mercy, Lord, on me J pray, 
For men would me devour.”’ 


The congregation kindly sided with Charles, 
and sang the more appropriate version. 

From the time of that great national stain, the 
| iniquitous sale of his person by the Scottish army, 
till we find him a prisoner of the parliament in 
his own house at Holdenby, there is little remark- 
able in the king’s personal history. 
of that atrocious transfer, and the proposed change 
of keepers, were first communicated to him by 
letter. He was amusing himself at chess at the 
time: but so far was he from being agitated at the 
important change which awaited him, that he 
continued the game with the same apparent in- 
terest, and the same undisturbed placidity of 


The tidings 


manner. 

| Holdenby, or Holmby House, in Northamp- 
| tonshire, was one of his own nineteen palaces, 
where he had passed some of the happiest mo- 
ments of his youth. When Duke ot York, it had 
been purchased for him by his mother, Anne of 
| Denmark, who little anticipated that it would 
| hereafter become the prison of her favourite child. 
| It had originally been built by Lord Chancellor 
| Hatton, and shortly after receiving the last visit 
of Charles, was pulled down by a decree of the 
| parliament. During his journey to this place, 
Charles was received with every show of affec- 
tion, and sometimes even with enthusiasm by his 
; subjects. On_ his told, ‘* very 
many country gentlemen, gentlewomen, and 
others of ordinary rank, stood ready there to wel- 
come the king, with joyful countenances and 
prayers.’’* 


arrival we are 


* Herbert, p. 45.—* It is noteworthy,”’ says Her- 
bert, ‘that through most parts where his majesty 
passed, some out of curiosity, but most (it may be 
presumed) for love, flocked to behold him, and accom- 
panied him with acclamations of joy, and with their 
prayers for his preservation ; and, that not any of the 
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At Holmby his situation was somewhat im- 


it least the appearance ol a 


proved, ‘There was 


eourt; ne W allow d the services ol persous 
whom O trust, and the society of those 
vhom oved. Itis remarkable, too, that the 

commissioners waited on him with 


5 1 
| due opservance al his meals. In order to de- 
Iray 1p rt his household expenses at this period, 


according to a proposition of the committee of 


revenue, dated 5th February, 1647, the commu- | 
nion plate at Whitehall was sacrilegiously melted. | 


| 
The committee report to the house of commons, 
that the ‘vestry plate, hitherto set upon the altar 
f his majesty’s chapel at Whitehall,’’ consists as 


follows: 
\ paire of great candlesticks, two gilt layres, 
one gilt shipp, a square hasonn and tountaine, 
Wo Ol Ses 1 silver rodd. 

Charles, though restricted in liberty, was not 
together deprived of amusement :—and no man 
could have greater resources in himself. In the 
mornings he either rode out on horseback, or 
paced up and down the gravel walks at Holmby. 
He was a fast walker, and the Earl of Pembroke, 
‘memorable simpleton,’ who was generally 
forced upon him as his companion, had some 
difficulty in keeping pace with him in the exer- 
cise. Bowls was a game in which Charles had 
ever taken great pleasure ; and as there was no 
bowling-green Llolmby, he constantly rode 
over, e1llher to Althorp oO! Harrowde n, the latier 
a house of Lord Vaux.) where he might divert 
himself with his favourite amusement. The 
commissioners were commonly his companions 
in the sport. It would difficult to imagine a more 
remarkable scene than that of the recent compe- 
titors for sovereignty becoming peaceful rivals in 

such a homely diversion. 
In one of his excursions to Harrowden, he en- 
| | ~uliar circumstances, the face 


countered, under pe 
of an old friend. During the period Charles was 
1 prisoner of the Scots at Newcastle, he had de- 
ched a faithful adherent, Major Bosville, to 


p 

Paris, with an important letter to the queen. Bos- 
ville, having obtained a reply, continued several 
davs lurkine in the neighbourhood of Holmby, 
before an opportunity offered of delivering his 
despatch. ‘Three nights he spent at the meanest 


cottages, and twice slept under furze bushes in 
th open alr. 


und, seizing an op- 


and with a fishing rod in his | 
portunity of the king riding over a narrow bridge, 
he surreputiously placed the important document 
in his majestv’s hands. Unfortunately the com- 


missioners witnessed the movement; but Charles 


told them it was merely a letter from the queer 
prince 


containing a recommendation that the 
should serve in the French army during the next 
campaign. Bosville was afterwards examined 
by the wal 
fer d for his loyalty does not appear. 
lant soldier, it seems, had made up his mind to 
force the letter into the hands of Charles, even 
though he should be surrounded by the parlia- 
mentary guards, and with their pistols pointed at 
his he id. 

Many similar attempts at communicating with 
the captive monarch were prevented by the watch- 


troopers, who guarded the king gave those country 
people any check or disturbance, as the king passed, 
that could be observed, a civility his majesty was 
well pleased with.” Herbert, vol. v. p. 14. Heath 
says, that he was “ gratulated all the way to Holmby 
by the people, as in a progress.”—Chron, of the 
Civil Wars, p- 128, 





At last, disguised as a countryman, | 


ry commissioners, but whether he suf- | 
The gal- | 
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| fulness of the parliament. One Mary Cave, of a 
| decent family at Stanford, had been enlisted in 

the royal cause, and had engaged to deliver a 
| letter to the king. She happened to be acquaint- 

ed with the landlady of one of the parliamentary 

captains, who was at that time employed as a 
| guard over his sovereign. ‘The landlady had re- 
quested the officer to obtain, for her young friend, 
the honour of kissing the king’s hand, to which 
the latter had good naturedly consented. But in 
| the mean time the landlady had acquainted her 
| husband with the design, which the man, unwill- 
ling to risk a discovery, immediately imparted to 
|the captain. ‘The young lady, coming unsus- 
| piciously to Holmby on the day appointed for her 


|interview with the king, was instantly seized, | 


| and by order of the commissioners underwent a 
| strict search. Fortunately nothing was discovered 


on her person, but some days afterwards an im- 


portant letter was found behind the hangings of 


the room, which it was supposed, during her 
investigation, she had ingeniously contrived to 


cont eal. 


W hat greatly distressed the king was, his being 


denied not only the attendance of his domestic 
chaplains, but even all intercourse whatever with 
the ministers of his own church. He had twice 
addressed a solemn appeal to the parliament on 
this subject, and though the house of lords show- 
ed every inclination to gratify him, the commons 
sternly withheld their consent. Offers of ghostly 
assistance, indeed, were constantly made to him 
by the puritan preachers, who weve in attendance 
on the commissioners. ‘These people, among 
other intrusions, were ever hovering about the 
royal table, with the object of pronouncing the 
benediction ; but Charles always said the grace 
| himself, and sometimes even in an audible voice. 
| ** The parliament,” says Neal, ‘appointed two 
| of their clergy, Mr. Caryl and Mr. Marshall, to 
preach in the chapel, morning and afternoon, on 
the Lord’s day, and to perform the devotions of 
the chapel on week days; but his majesty never 
| gave his attendance. He spent his Sundays in 
private, and though they waited at table, he would 
not do so much as admit them to ask a blessing.”’ 
He was, however, invariably civil to his perse- 
cutors, and though himself refraining from being 
present at their hours of worship, he laid no re- 
straint on his attendants. 

But an act of oppression, which shortly fol- 
lowed, sunk far more deeply into the heart of 
Charles. One day the commissioners waited on 
| him in a body, and, acquainting him with the 


spirit of some new instructions which they had | 


received, requesied him, with great apparent 

humility, to dismiss, with only two exceptions, 
| the loyal and affectionate servants who had been 
| long attached to his person. ‘Two of the grooms 
lof the bed chamber, Maxwell and Mawle, to 
whom were afterwards added Harrington and Sir 
| Thomas Herbert, were alone permitted to attend 


| him in future. 


| informed them of what had passed, and added 
| that they must hereafter cease to regard him as 
| their master. ‘The scene which ensued was af- 
ifecting in the extreme. They offered up the 
most fervent prayers for the king’s safety and 
happiness, and after respectively kissing his hand, 


| retreated with all the expressions of the most | 


| poignant distress. Charles himself was so much 

| moved, that he retired to his bed-chamber, and 

| giving orders that no one should intrude on his 
privacy, spent the remainder of the day in solitude 
and grief. 


At dinner the same day, when | 
| the faithful train came as usual to wait on him, he | 


It is remarkable that neither misery nor con- 
finement nad the least eflect on the health of 
Charles, and that during ihe whole period of his 
sufferings he never once had need of a physician. 
This was, no doubt, owing in a great measure to 
the abstemiousness of his diet. It was his cus- 
tom to eat but sparingly, and seldom of various 
dishes. His attendant, Herbert, says, that ‘ he 
drank but twice every dinner and supper, once of 
beer, and once of wine and water mixed, only 
afier fish a glass of French wine; the beveragc 
he himself mixed at the cupboard, as he would 
have it; he very seldom ate and drank before din- 
ner, or between meals.”’ 

One afternoon the king was at Althorp, amus- 
ing himself at bowls with the commissioners, 
' when information was brought to them that a 
large and suspicious-looking body of horse was 
on its way to Holmbhy. The king was immedi- 
ately hurried back to that place, and the commis- 
sioners, after some consultation, agreed to stand 
on their defence. At midnight the troopers ar- 
rived, and after drawing up in regular order be- 
fore the house, and placing guards at all the 
avenues, their leader demanded admittance. This 
person was no other than Cornet Joyce, the son 
of a tailor, and perhaps the most impudent ruffian 
on record. ‘Though merely armed with verbal 
directions from Cromwell, who was himself per- 
fecily unauthorised to issue them, he alike laugh- 
ed at the power of the parliament and the 
reverence which is commonly attached to the 
person of a king. 

On his knocking for admission the comman- 
dant of the garrison inquired his name and busi- 
ness. He replied that his name was Joyce: that 
he wasa cornet in Colonel Whaley’s regiment, 
and that his object was to speak with the king. 
| The commandant inquired from whom? Joyce 

told him from himself, at which the others very 
naturally gave a contemptuous laugh, but Joyce 
told them it was no laughing matter. In the 
mean time the soldiers within the garrison and 
those without had been sociably conversing to- 
gether; and having discovered that both parties 
belonged to the same army, and were attached 
to the same cause, the former immediately opened 
the gates, and Joyce quietly took command of 
the house. 
| Having posted sentinels over the commis- 
sioner’s apartments, he hastened to that part of 
the house where the king slept. With a cocked 
pistol in his hand, he knocked loudly at the door 
of the grooms of the bed chamber, through whose 
apartment he must necessarily pass, before he 
conld gain admission to that of the king. ‘These 
gentlemen, having ascertained from him his 
name and object, came to the gallant determina- 
| tion of sacrificing their lives sooner than admit 
| the intruder. In the mean time, the king having 
| been awakened by the disturbance rang the silver 
| bell he was in the habit of keeping by his bed- 
side, at which Maxwell hastened to his ehamber, 
while the others defended the outer door. Charles 
being made acquainted with the cause of the 
| tumult, positively refused to rise, and Joyce, 
| though exceedingly exasperated, was at length 
| persuaded to retire, 

The next morning the king rose somewhat 
earlier than usual, and the cornet, having been 
admitted to his presence, told his majesty with 
| the utmost confidence, and almost in as few words 
| that he came to remove him from Holmby. The 
| king asked him whither he was to go? Joyce 

told him to the army. Charles naturally requested 
to see his instructions. ‘ Your majesty shall be 
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returned to thetr respective duties; and the chap- 


his men, a fine troop and well clad, in the inner | degree of freedom and kindness than had hitherto | isins performed their offices in the royal chapel. 


court, pointed them out from the window to | 
Charles. ‘ Your warrant,” said the king, smil- | 
ing, ‘is written in fair characters, and is legible | 
without spelling.” | 

On the 3d of June, 1647, after a residence of | 
four months, the king departed from Holmby. 
He was attended in the same coach by three of | 
the commissioners, the Earls of Pembroke and | 
Denbigh, and Lord Montague ; the rest followed | 
on horseback. According. to Herbert, who was | 
present, the king was the merriest person of the | 
party. 

The fact seems to have been, that Charles was | 
extremely well pleased with his removal to the | 
army. He had long entertained a notion that the | 
most influential officers were secretly his friends, 
and that by their means he should eventually re- | 
gain possession of his rights. ‘ Sir,’’ he once | 
said to Fairfax, “I have as good interest in the | 
army as yourself.’’” Cromwell and Fairfax both | 
denied that Joyce had received his authority | 
from them, but Charles insisted that he could not | 
believe them unless they hung him up for his | 
insolence. Cromwell, 





however, could not con- | 
ceal the elation which he felt at the success of | 
the enterprise. ‘ Now,” he said, ‘that T have | 
the king in my hands, I have the parliament in | 
my pocket.” | 
It is impossible indeed to doubt that Cromwell | 
was at the bottom of this daring outrage. Hobbes | 
of Malmesbury observes justly in his Behemoth | 
—* I cannot believe that Cornet Joyce could go | 
out of the army with a thousand soldiers to fetch 
| 

| 


the king, and neither the general nor the lieuten- | 
ant-general, nor the body ‘of the army take notice | 
of it.” With regard to the force with which | 
Joyce was supported, the accounts are extremely | 
conflicting. Heath, as well as Hobbes, mentions | 
them as a thousand strong ; Dr. Barwick as fifteen | 
hundred ; Sanderson, on the king’s authority, as | 
five hundred, and Clarendon as fifty. Herbert, 
who was on the spot, merely speaks of them as 
a ** body of horse,’’ and in another place as a 
“troop.”” Major Huntingdon, in his ** Reasons 
for laying down his commission,”’ says expressly, 
in speaking of Joyce’s exploit, that ** Lieutenant 
General Cromwell had given him orders at Lon- 
don to do what he had done, both there and at | 
Oxford.”’ 

From Hinchinbrook, where the king passed | 
the first night, he came to Childerley, a house of 
Sir John Cutts, about four miles from Cambridge. 
Hither the fellows and scholars of the university 
flocked to him in great numbers, and with every 
demonstration of loyalty and respect. He was | 
also respectfully attended at this place by many | 
of the principal officers of the army. Among the | 
number were Cromwell, Ireton, Lambert, and | 
Whaley. Several of them knelt to him and | 
kissed his hand. With Cromwell and Fairfax | 
he had frequently long interviews, and received | 
from them the most unbounded professions of | 
fidelity. 

From Childerley, Charles was removed to his | 
own palace at Newmarket. Here, to his great | 
satisfaction, he was at last freed from the atten- | 
tions of Cornet Joyce, whose sanctified manners | 
and vulgar familiarity had continued to annoy him | 
since their departure from Holmby. Charles | 

| 
| 


when at Childerley, had endeavoured to bring | 
this offensive person to trial, and had summoned 
a council of war for the purpose; Cromwell’s 
influence, however, was too powerful, and Joyce 
escaped unpunished. 


been his lot. He was allowed to take exercise 
on the heath, either in his coach or on horse- 
back; his chaplains were permitted to attend him, 


and he was treated generally by the officers of 


the army with civility and respect. He dined 
in public as in former days; his presence-cham- 
ber was thronged with the neighbouring gentry ; 
and when he went abroad, he was received with 
loud acclamations by the people. Sir Philip 
Meadows, who was at Newmarket during the 
king’s visit, assured Lord 


| be seen in the place. 

On the 24th of June, 1647, the king left 
Newmarket for Royston, another royal mansion. 
Here he stayed two days, and from thence re- 
moved to Hatfield, where he remained till the 
end of the month. At Windsor he passed an- 
other two days, and thence came to Caversham, 
a seat of Lord Craven, not far from Reading. 
While at this place, he was allowed the exqui- 
| site pleasure of again embracing his children. 
He met them at Maidenhead, in which town 
they remained and passed the evening together. 
Cromwell, who himself knew the feelings of a 
father, was present at their first interview. He 
afterwards described the scene to Sir John Berk- 


| ley as one of the most affecting he had ever wit- 


nessed. ‘I met with him’ [ Cromwell, | savs 
Berkley in his Memoirs, “about three days after 
I came to Reading, as he was coming from the 
king, then at Caversham. He told me that he 
had lately seen the tenderest sight that ever his 
eyes beheld, which was the interview between 
the king and his children, and wept plentifully 
at the remembrance of it.”” Ludlow corroborates 
the fact, and informs us that while Cromwell was 
telling the story, the tears rolled down his cheeks. 
Charles had the satisfaction of passing two whole 
days with his children, while a prisoner at Ca- 
versham. During his residence at this place, the 
unfortunate king used to pay frequent visits to 
the bowling-green in the retired parish of Whit- 
church, then belonging to the ancient family of 
Lybbe, and at present to their descendant Lybbe 
Powys, Esq. ‘The bowling-green still remains 
(1839,) and near it is a small building which 
used to afford shelter or refreshment to those 
who indulged in the game. Mr. Powys, in his 
residence, Hardwick House, has, the picture of 
the old lady who lived in this building, and who 


| used to wait on the king during his occasional 


visits. 

At Woburn, whither the king was next re- 
moved, he met with an affectionate and even 
splendid reception. From thence he was re- 
moved to Latimers, a seat of the Devonshire 
family; and after remaining brief periods at 
Moore Park near Rickmansworth, Stoke near 
Windsor, then the seat of the Huntingdons, 
Oatlands, and other places, he at length arrived 
at Hampton Court in the middle of August, about 
ten weeks after his departure from Holmby. 

Charles was extremely gratified with the last 
change, and appeared even more cheerful than 
before. ‘*He dines abroad,’’ says Sanderson, 
‘‘in the presence chamber, with the same duties 


Dartmouth, that | 
Charles’s was the only cheerful countenance to | 
| of an autograph letter from Charles to his queen, 


and ceremonies as heretofore, where many of the | 


| gentry are admitted to kiss his hand. After din- 


ner he retires to his chamber; then he walks into | 


the park or plays at tennis; yesterday he killed 
a stag and a buck.” 
in a great degree its former magnificence; the 


The court again presented | 


' reasonable conditions. 


Che king was allowed to hunt with the Duke a 


Richmond; the officers of the army continued 
to treat him with respect, : 
often to see him, and was admitted long con- 
ferences. Certainly there is reason to doubt 
whether that extraordinary man was not, at this 
period, well inclined towards his sovereign. 
There is a tradition of a secret compact, by 
which on the restoration of the king to his 
rights, Cromwell was to receive ten tg a 
year, the earldom of Essex, and the Garter. ‘The 
treaty, it is said, was broken off by the daeyreey 


and Cromwell came 


in which the king stated, that the promise being 
altogether compulsory, he should feel himself 
justified, when restored to liberty and power, in 
declining to fulfil the conditions. 
comes somewhat remarkable, 


This Story be- 
when compared 
with the following curious aneedote, related by 
Morrice, the chaplain of Lord Orrery, in his me- 
moirs of that nobleman. 

“One day,’’ says Morrice, 
was riding, 
and Ireton on the other, at the head of their army, 
when they fell into discourse about the late king’s 
death. Cromwell declared, that if the kine had 
followed his own mind, 


‘*Lord Broghill 


with Cromwell on one side of him 


and had had trusty ser- 
vants about him, he had fooled them all. And 
further said, that once they had a mind to have 
closed with him; but upon something that hap- 
they fell off from that design again. My 


lon 1, finding Cromwell and Ireton in a good 
} 


pe ne ad, 
humour, and no other person being within hear- 
ing, asked them if he might be so bold as to de- 
sire an account, first, why they once would have 
closed with the king? and secondly, why they 
did not? Cromwell very freely told him, he 
would satisfy him in both his queries. ‘ The 
‘why we would once have 
we found that the 
yyterians began to be more 
ind if they made up matters 
with the king, we should have been left in the 
lurch: therefore, we best to prevent 
them, by offering first to come in upon any 
t while w 
in these thoughts, there came a letter from one of 
our spies, who was of the king’s bed chamber, 
which acquainted us, that on that day our final 
doom was decreed; that he could not possibly 
tell what it was, but we might find it out if we 
could intercept a letter sent from the king to the 
queen, wherein he declared what he would do 
The letter, he said, was sewn up in the skirt of 
a saddle, and the bearer of it would come with 
the saddle upon his head, about ten of the clock 
that night, to the Blue Boar Inn in Holborn; for 
there he was to take and to go to Dover 
with it. ‘This messenger knew nothing of the 
letter in the saddle, persons in Dover 
did. We were at Windsor when we 


reason,’ says he, 
closed with the king was this: 
Scots and the pres! 
powerful than we; 


thoucht 


were busied 


horse, 


but some 
received 
this letter; and immediately upon the receipt of 
it Ireton and I resolved to take one trusty fellow 
with us, and with troopers’ habits to go to the inn 
in Holborn; which accordingly we did, and set 
our man at the gate of the inn where the wicket 
only was open, to let people in and out. Our 
man was to give us notice when any person came 
there with a saddle, whilst we, in the discuise of 
common troopers, called for cans of beer, and 
continued drinking till 
sentinel at the gate then gave notice, that the man 
with the saddle was comein. Upon this we im- 


about ten o’clock: the 


nobility flocked round his person; his servants | mediately arose, and as the man was leading out 
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swords, and told him that we were to search all 
that went in and out there; but as he looked like 
an honest man, we would only search his saddle 
and so dismiss him. Upon that, we ungirt the 
saddle, and carried it into the stall, where we had 
been drinking, and left the horseman with our 
sentinel: then ripping up one of the skirts of the 
saddle, we there found the letter of which we had 
been informed; and having got it into our own 
hands, we delivered the saddle again to the man, 
telling him he was an honest man, and bidding 
him go about his business. The man, not know- 
ing what had been done, to Dover. 
As soon as we had the letter, we opened it; in 
which we king had acquainted the 
queen that he was now courted by both the fac- 
tions, the Scottish presbyterians and the army; 
ind whieh bid fairest for him should have him; 
but he thought he should close with the Scots 
sooner than the other. 
well, ‘we took horse, and went to Windsor ; and 
finding we were not likely to have any tolerable 


went away 


found the 


Upon this,’ added Crom- 


king, we immediately from that 
This story, 
& 


, 
terms trom the 


time forward, resolved his ruin.’ ”’ 


curious as it is, must be received with some de- 
gree of caution, 

The army had somewhat more humanity than 
the parliament, and permitted frequent interviews 
between the king and his children. ‘The first 


| 


time that he met them, after coming to Hampton 


he 


Court, was at Sion House, the residence of t 
Earl of Northumberland, under whose 
they had for some time been placed. When they 
beheld their persecuted father, ‘ they fell down 
on thei says a bystander, ‘*and begged 
his Charles embraced them most 
affectionately, and appeared overjoyed to find 
them in such perfect health, and so kindly treated. 


charge 


knees,” 


blessing.”’ 


‘rom this period they were constantly pe rmitted 
to pass the day at Hampton Court, or Charles 


would ride 


At these affecting interviews, Charles omitted 


over to them at Sion. 


no opportunity of instiling virtuous principles 
his voung children. He con- 


then about fourteen, in 


into the minds of 
jured the Duke of York, 
the event of any accident befalling his unfortunate 
father, to transport himself into Holland, where 
he was certain of be ng affectionately received by 
his elder sister, the Prinec SS of ( Jrance. He de- 
Princess Elizabeth to marry, 
consent of her mother and her 


sired the never 
with the 


s; always to be obedient to them 


unless 
brother Charle 

both, and to the queen especially, except in mat- 
ters of religion; conjuring her, whatever mis- 
fortunes might befall the Church of England, that 
she should always be constant in that faith. ‘The 
necessity of faithfully adhering to the truths en- 
joined by that church, Charles had ever solemnly 
impressed on his family. On the 22d of March, 
1645, he addresses to Prince Charles the follow- 
ing solemn appeal—* Once again, | command 
you, upon my blessing, to be constant to your 
religion, neither hearkening to Romish super- 
stitions, nor the seditions and schismatical doc- 
trines of the Presbyterians and Independents ; for 
know, that a persecuted church is not thereby 


less pure though less fortunate.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


The circumstances which induced Charles to 
fly from Hampton Court, and the details of that 
ill-advised measure, have been variously related 
by our historians. It is, however, agreed on all 
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his horse saddled, came up to him with drawn | hands, that his dread of assassination was the 


principal motive. Anonymous letters, advertising 
him of his danger, had for some time been daily 
conveyed to him; and the king himself, in a letter 
to the parliament which was afterwards found in 
his bed-chamber, gave it as the special reason of 
his flight: ‘I cannot deny,” he says, ‘ that my 
personal security is the urgent cause of this my 
retirement.”’ ‘T’o this we may add the testimo- 
nies of Sir John Berkley and Ashburnham, the 
companions of his flight. ‘I did most humbly 
beg of him,”’ says the latter in his narrative, * that 
he would be pleased to say whether really and in 
very deed he was afraid of his life in that place, 
for his going from thence seemed to us a very 
great change in his affairs. His majesty protested 
to God, that he had great cause to apprehend 
some attempt upon his person, and did expec 

every hour when it should be.” After every 
consideration, it appears most probable that 
Charles was, after all, amere puppet in the hands 
of Cromwell ;—that the latter had been previously 
perfectly well acquainted with the proposed time 
and manner of the king’s intended flight;—that it 
was Cromwell himself who had caused the fear 
of assassination to be conveyed to the mind of his 
victim; and that, in fact, Charles merely fell into 
a pit which had been prepared for him by that 
arch-traitor and extraordinary man. It was, un- 
doubtedly, the policy of Cromwell to remove the 
king as far as possible from the parliament, and 
to surround him with his own creatures. The 
latter measure could only be effected by devising 
some plausible excuse for enforcing a more 
rigorous confinement, while both objects would 
naturally be accomplished by a flight, which the 
projector would contrive should be unsuccessful. 
Cromwell is even said to have privately intimated 
to Charles, through his relation Colonel Whaley, 
that he could no longer be responsible for his 
safety. There is not the slightest doubt but there 











was a traitor in the court of Charles, and that his | 


most secret counsels were instantly conveyed to 
Cromwell. 
Hammond, the Governor of the Isle of Wight, to 
whom Ashburnham afterwards entrusted the 
king’s person, should have left London almost at 


It is remarkable too, that Colonel | 


the same time that Charles departed from Hamp- | 


ton C 


turning to his post, and when the agitations in 


the army rendered it important to his own in-| 


The 


terests that he should remain in London. 


fact is the more curious, since Ashburnham, it | 


appears, had made up his mind that the king 
should entrust himself with Hammond some time 


urt; and that too at a particular crisis, | 
when there was no ostensible motive for his re- | 


before their departure from Hampton Court. Dr. | 
Barwick, who was likely to be well informed, in | 


the life of his brother, Dr. Peter Barwick, has | 


the following passage: ‘* Cromwell, by his holy 
cheats, seduced the good king into the Isle of 


| Wight, and confined him in Carisbrook Castle,’’ 


&c. and Andrew Marvell, the friend of Crom- 
well, and from his situation likely to have had 
some insight into the secret history of the period, 
in his ode on the return of Cromwell from Ireland, 
| has the following lines: 
And Hampton shows what part 
He had of wiser art, 
When, twining subtle fears with hope, 
He wove a net of such a scope, 
That Charles himself might chase, 
To Carisbrook’s narrow case. 


It is but fair, however to remark, that Milton, 
Cromwell’s Latin Secretary, strongly denies, in 
his panegyric on the Protector, that he was the 





deviser of the flight. It has even been asserted 
that some local arrangements, and especially the 
removal of the guards to a greater distance from 
the king’s apartisents, were owing to the machi- 
nations, and were a part of the plan of Cromwell. 
That the guards were thus removed is undoubted, 
though Hume, who passes over the circumstan- 
ces of the king’s flight in rather an apathetie 
manner, assures us that they were even doubled 
before his departure. The expression used by 
Colonel Whaley, to Linthall, the speaker, is 
curious: **I could no more,” he says, ‘detain 
the king, if he had a mind to go, than I could 
keep a bird in a pound.” Heath goes so far as 
to assert, that the king’s visit to the Isle of Wight 
was publicly talked of in that island long before 
his arrival, and that the guards were removed on 
purpose to give him free egress from Hampton 
Court. 

On a dark and tempestuous night, the 11th of 
November, 1647, the king, pretending to be in- 
disposed, had retired at an early hour to his own 
chamber. When all appeared to be quiet, accom- 
panied by Ashburnham, Sir John Berkley, and 
Mr. Legge, all of them in disguise, he passed 
through the vaults of the palace into the garden. 
From hence, a private door admitted thein to the 
banks of the Thames, where a boat was in readi- 
ness, which conveyed them across the water to 
‘Thames-Ditton, where they discovered their 
horses waiting.* ‘The account left us by Sir 
John Berkley is curious :—** On the Wednesday, 
as I take it,” he says, ‘*we had orders to send 
spare horses to Sutton, in Hampshire, a place 
where I never had been, and the Thursday after, 
his majesty, with Will. Legge, came out at the 
closing of the evening, and immediately went 
towards Oatlands, and so through the forest, 
where his majesty was our guide, but lost our 
way, though we were all acquainted with it, the 
night being excessively dark and stormy.”’ Hav- 
ing wandered at least ten miles out of their proper 


| course, it was daybreak when they reached the 


inn at Sutton, where they discovered a committee 


of the county sitting ‘‘about the Parliament’s 


business.”’ ‘Their horses were immediately or- 
dered out, and they proceeded on their way to 
Southampton. Even at this period Charles ap- 
pears to have been undecided in what quarter to 
seek refuge, and at his desire all four of the fu- 
gitives led their horses down the next hill, for the 
purpose of conferring on the subject. 

At length they arrived on the sea shore, not 
far from Southampton. ‘The king, being disap- 


| pointed in a vessel which he appeared to expec 
pointed 1 which | | it pect 





—for Ashburnham seems to have been the only 
person in his confidence,—they turned their 
horses’ heads towards Titchfield, the residence of 
the Countess Dowager of Southampton, to whom 
Charles made no scruple of discovering himself. 

At Titchfield, the king again deliberated with 
his friends, as to the next step they should take. 
During the debate, Ashburnham proposed that 
they should cross over to the Isle of Wight; as 
Hammond, though a friend of Cromwell, and the 


* Lord Clarendon’s account of the king’s flight is, 
in one respect, somewhat different. ‘* They dis- 
covered,” he says, ‘*‘ the treading of horses at a hack 
door of the garden into which his majesty had a pas- 
sage out of his chamber, and it is true that way he 
went, having appointed his horse to be ready at an 
hour,”’ &e.—History of the Rebellion, vol. v. p. 488. 
It is improbable that Charles should have had a horse 
on the Middlesex side of the river. The river, as is 
well known, flows immediately under the walls of 
the garden ; and the utmost distance to Thames-Dit- 
ton ferry can hardly exceed half a mile. 
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CHARLES [, 








son-in-law of Hambden, was the nephew of the | Mr. Speaker, of the king’s going away, it w»- | as A 


king’s favourite chaplain. ‘The details of that | 
‘fatal mistake,”’ are well known. Ashburnham 
and Berkley were despatched to the island, with 
directions on no account to inform the governor 
of the king’s place of abode, unless they could 
obtain the most solemn promise of protection, 
and an assurance that, if Hammond were unable 
to defend his majesty, at least he would not de- 
tain him. On reaching Carisbrook, they learnt | 
that Hammond had just ridden towards Newport, 
whither they proceeded and fell in with him. 
Berkley immediately took him aside, and ac- 
quainted him that the king was in the neighbour- 
hood, but without naming his hidingplace. ‘*Ham- 
mond,” says Berkley, ‘‘grew so pale, and fell 
into such a trembling, that I did really believe he 
would have fallen off his horse, which trembling 
continued with him at least half an hour alter.” 
Hammond, as is well known, declined entering 
into any engagement, expressing, however, a 
strong attachment to the king’s person—but al- 
leging the duty which he owed to his superiors. 

Such a result to their negotiation intimated 
any thing but the security they required; and 
yet Ashburnham, with inconceivable rashness, 
actually brought back the governor with him to 
Titchfield. Charles, when acquainted with 
the result of the expedition, could not conceal 
the bitterness of the moment, “Oh Jack!” 
he said, *‘thou hast undone me!’ Ashburnham, 
as Berkley tells us, ‘‘ wept bitterly,” and offered 
to despatch the governor, but the king rejected 
the proposal. Charles had no choice but to sub- 
mit, and accordingly, accompanied Hammond to 
the Island. 

In the mean time the inmates of Hampton 
Court were amazed and confounded at the disco- 
very of the king’s flight. In all the minor details 
connected with the untoward enterprise, there is | 
great difficulty in arriving at the truth. Hume | 
curiously mentions that it was an hour before the 
king was missed, while Lord Clarendon seems to 
imply that the event did not transpire till the next 
morning :—* ‘They who went into his chamber,” 
he says, ‘‘found that he was not there, nor had 
been in his bed that night.’’ But the real fact 
seems to have been, that Charles took his depart- 
ure immediately after dark, (which in the month | 
of November, would be at an early hour,) and | 
that he was missed about three hours after he had 
commenced his flight.* Colonel Whaley, who 
had the charge of his person, in his official de- 
spatch to the speaker, minutely details the cir- 
cumstances of the discovery. ‘* As for the manner, 


* Whitelock says, “‘ November 12. Letters from | 
Lieutenant-General Cromwell, to the house, of the 
king’s going away. That the commissioners and 
Colonel Whaley missing him at supper, went into | 
his chamber and found him gone, leaving his cloak 
in the gallery, and some letters of his own hand- 
writing upon the table.”” Rushworth says, “* Novem- 
ber 11. This night came the unexpected news of | 
his majesty’s escape from Hampton Court. About | 
nine of the clock, the officers who attended him won- | 
dered he came not forth of his chamber, went in, and 
missed him within half an hour of his departure.” It | 
appears from the Journal of the house of commons, | 
that Cromwell’s letter to the house was dated No- | 
vember 1], twelve at night, and mentions nine o’clock 
as the hour of the king’s departure. It is evident, | 
however, that as no one had seen him set off, and as | 
his keepers had all along believed him to be safe in 
his apartment, the exact hour of his flight could not | 
as yet have been ascertained. Sir John Berkley, | 
who accompanied Charles from Hampton Court, 
mentions especially that he ‘*came forth at the c/os- 
ing of the evening.” 


| ber men: I asked them for the king. 


| were in fears of him. 


thus :—-Mondays and Thursdays were the king’s 
set days for his writing letters to be seit into for 
eign parts. His usual time of coming out of his 
bed-chamber on those days, was betwixt five and 
six of the clock. Presenily after he went to 
prayers: and about half an hour after that to sup- 
per: at which times I set guards about his bed- 
chamber, because he made no long stay alter 
supper before he retired himself thither. 

** About five of the clock,” proceeds Whaley, 
‘“‘T came inio the room next his bed-chamber, 
where I found the commissioners and bed-cham- 
They told 
me, he was writing letters in his bed-chamber. 
I waited there without mistrust till six of the 
clock. I then began to doubt; and told the bed- 
chamber men, Mr. Maule and Mr. Murray, I 
wondered the king was so long a writing. They 
told me he had, they thought, some extraordinary 
occasion, 

‘* Within half an hour after, I went into the next 
room to Mr. Oudart, told him I marvelled the 
king was so long a writing. [le answered, ‘he 
wondered too.’ But withal said, ‘the king told 


him he was to write letters to the Princess of 


Orange,’ which gave me some satisfaction for the 
present. 

‘But my fears with the time increased. 
that, when it was seven of the clock, I again told 
Mr. Maule, I exceedingly wondered the king was 
so long before he came out. He told me he was 
writing. I replied, possibly he might be ill, 
therefore, I thought, he should do well to see, 
and to satisfy both myself and the house, that 
He replied, the king had 
given strict commands not to molest him, there- 
fore durst not; besides he had bolted the door to 
him. 

‘‘T was then extreme restless in my thoughts ; 
looked oft in at the keyhole, to see whether I 
could perceive his majesty, butcould not. Press- 
ed Mr. Maule to knock, very oft, that I might 
know whether his majesty were there or not: 
but all to no purpose. He still plainly told me, 
he durst not disobey his majesty’s commands. 

‘‘ When it drew towards eight of the clock, I 
wentto Mr. Smithby, keeper of the privy lodg- 
ings, desiring him to go along with me the back 
way through the garden, where I had sentinels, 
and we went up the stairs, and from chamber to 
chamber, till we came to the chamber next to his 
majesty’s bed-chamber; where we saw his ma- 


‘ 
So 


jesty’s cloak lying on the midst of the floor, 


which much amazed me. 
‘‘T went presently back to the commissioners 
and bed-chamber men, acquainted them with it; 


{and therefore desired Mr. Maule again, to see 


whether his majesty was in his bed-chamber or 
not. He again told me he durst not I replied, 
that I would then command him, and that in the 
name of the Parliament; and therefore desired 
him to go along with me. He desired that I 
would speek to the commissioners to go along 
with us. I did; we all went. 

‘¢ When we came into the room next the king’s 
bed-chamber, I moved Mr. Maule to go in. He 
said, he would not except 1 would stand at the 
door. I promised I would, and I did. 

‘Mr. Maule immediately came out, and he 
said the king was gone. We all then went in, 
and one of the commissioners said, it may be the 
king is in his closet. Mr. Maule presently re- 
plied and said, he is gone. 

Parties of horse and foot were instantly des- 


shburnham’s house at Ditton and other places; 
and measures were still taken for the king’s dis- 
covery, When the news of his being prisoner in 
the Isle of Wight was received by parlia- 
ment. Among other papers which were found 
in the king’s bed-chamber after his flight, was a 
kind letter to Colonel Whaley; who, however 
s, had failed in being a 
rigorous or unfeeling guardian. The document 
throws some light on the amiable character of 


by the 


faithful to his employer 


Charles, who never lost sight of private duties, 
even in the most exciting moments of his life. 
**Colonel Whaley, 

‘‘} have been so civilly used by you and Ma- 
jor Huntingdon, that | cannot but by this parting 
farewell acknowledge it under my hand, as also 
to desire the continuance of your courtesy, by 
the protecting of my household-staff and mova- 
bles of all sorts which I leave behind me in 
this house, that they be neither spoiled nor em- 
bezzled. Only there here three 
which are not mine, that I desire you to restore ; 
to wit, my wife’s picture in blue, sitting in a chair, 
you mustsend to Mrs. Kirk; my eldest daugh- 


are pictures 


ter’s picture, copied by Belcan, to the Countess 
of Anglesey ; and my Lady Stanhope’s picture 
to Cary Raleigh. ‘There is a fourth, which I had 
almost forgot; my eldest 
daughter; it hangs in this chamber over the board 


it is the original of 

next the chimney, which you must send to my 

Lady Aubigny. So being confident that you wish 

my preservation and restitution, I rest your friend. 
*“*Cuarves Rex. 

‘* P.S.—I assure you it was not the letter you 
showed me yesterday that made me take this re- 
solution, nor any that kind. 
But 1 confess that I am loth to be made a close 

| prisoner under pretence of securing my life. I 
had almost forgot to desire you to S¢ nd ‘the b] ick 
erew-bitch to the Duke of Riehmond.’’ 


advertisement of 


On landing in the Isle of Wight, the king pass- 
ed the first night at Cowes. It he 
ed that, in 1713, the minister of Newport exhibit- 
ed to a person, (from whom Bishop Kennet had 


may remark- 


the story,) an old and curious carved bedstead, on 
which King ¢ ‘harles rested on that « ventful n cht. 
On the head-hoard were engraved in gilt letters 


the words, ‘“* Remember thy end.” The kine, 
taking it as an omen of his approachine de 


l-side. 


ith, 


knelt and prayed fervently by the bee 
From Cowes. Charles was conducted by Co- 
lonel Hammond to his memorable prison at Ca- 


risbrook. As he passed through New port, a lady 
presented him with a damask rose, which, not- 
withstanding the inclement season of the ve ar, 


still flourished in rden; 
sraceful offering 
happiness. ‘The 
seemed much gratified, 


er g accompanying the 


with an ardent for his 


praye I 


kine thanked her kindly, and 


and even affected, by the 


attention. 
For a brief period Charles was treated at Ca- 
rishrook with everv demonstration of respect. 


] 


lowed to atte nd him; 


l 
+ 1M 


His chaplains were again al 


his old servants repaired to him fore, and he 
was permitted to ride about the island as he pleas- 
ed. But 


yroaching ; his chaplains were first removed, and 
- 


the days of bitterness were fast ap- 
then came an order that all whom he had longest 
loved and most confided in should be discharged 
| from their attendance. ‘I 


‘his last seems to have 


* Kennet, Comp. Hist. vol. iii. p. 170.—The ai 
| thor has recently made personal enquiries at New- 
| port, but, notwithstanding the kind exertions of more 
than one individual to whom he was astranger, could 


l- 


patched to search the lodge in the park, as well | discover no trace of this interesting relic. 
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been a heavy blow to Charles, and he could with | his biographer, Perinchief. Burnet, who seems to | commodiously be carried on. The chia 3 6 
lifficulty conceal his grief. ** Such,” says Her- | have been ignorant of the latter fact, mentions in | an agreeable one to Charles, who had been long 0 
bert, “as were at that time in the presence, noted | his Lives of the Dukes of Hamilton, that **he| in constant dread of assassination. ‘I'o Sir Jolin " 
it: but not knowing the occasion of his majesty’s | had them from a very worthy gentleman who at-| Bowring he said: * I have had a sad time of it, ni 
sadness, they seemed full of grief, as by their | tended on Charles, and copied them from the | since the two houses imprisoned me in this cas- . 
dejected looks was visibl But the king beck- | original.”” **‘The mighty sense and great piety | tle, expecting every hour when [ should oe mur- tl 
oning | his hand to Mr. Ashburnham and | of them,” he adds, “will be found to be beyond | dered.”” One day at Newport, the king beekon- h 
others, he told them what the governor had com- | all the sublimities of poetry, which are not yet| ed Sir Philip Warwick to the window where he - 
municated. Next day, after the king had dined, | wanting here.”” Even Walpole condescends to | was standing, and pointing out to him a little " 
those gentlemen came altogether, and prostrating | speak well of them. ‘The poetry,” he says, humpbacked man in the street, inquired if he d 
themselves at his majesty’s feet, prayed God for | is uncouth and unharmonious; but there are | Knew who he was. Sir Philip answering that it 
his preservation, and, kissing his hand, departed. | strong thoughts in them, some good sense, and a he had never seen him before,—* I show him to fi 
From this period the king was precluded from | strain of majestic piety.”” It may be doubted if you,”’ said Charles, “* because he was the best lz 
his usual rides, his recreation being entirely con- | too high praise has not been passed upon this pro- companion I had for three months together at 6 
fined to the lines of the castle. ‘The barbacan, | duction: the following verses are certainly far Carisbrook, where he used to light my fires.’ h 
however, had been converted by Hammond into | from happy: | Sir Philip Warwick relates another slight inci- ve 
a bowling-green, and afforded him some amuse- Tyehnnier tase the Wile of tansiicn. dent which oceurred about the _same period. ce 
ment. A ‘pretty summer-house”’ had also been Revenge and robbery are reformation; ** One evening, he says, n the king s favourite st 
constructed on the ramparts, whither he frequent- Oppression gains the name of sequestration. dog scraping at the door, his majesty desired Sir Pp 
ly retired to commune with his own thoughts. A a ke a | Philip to let in Gipsy.” ‘I perceive,” said the h 
The bowling-green on the barbacan at Caris- ) a . ne cat ye ky a = om ce | latter, as he opened the door, * that your majesty } 
E Attend (by the law of God and reason,) Ptr 35 
brook, with its turf steps; the walls of the old They dare impeach and punish for high treason. | pai Lr eng erway ee: mae 66 a d 
eastle frowning above it, and its beautiful marine en a a | replied Charles, ‘*for they are both equally at- : 
view, is as perfect at the present moment as if it Next at the clergy do their furies frown, | salen and the greyhound is no sake? ‘The : 
wr ear a down but yesterday. A great por- Pious episcopacy must go down; ' . | interesting apartments which witnessed these ) 
ti n of hia time, t this period, was passed by hey Sa epee nm CreeE ame Che eeR. | scenes, are now occupied by the free school at . 
Charles either in the study of the Bible or in | Churchmen are chained, and schismatics are freed, | Newport. ‘The famous treaty chamber is the oe 
re Pe ce ec ea genes] presen acolo. ; 
[tis worthy of remark, that during his con- The commissioners, who presided at the trea- th 
finement at Carisbrook, persons afflicted with the The Church of England doth all fae‘icn foster, | ty, were much surprised at the melancholy change, th 
evil continued to resort to him in infinite num- The pulpit is usurped by each impostor ; | which sorrow, rather than time. had produced in be 
bers, and from the remotest parts. ‘Throughout | £2 tempore excludes the pater noster, | the appearance of Charles. ‘Though less thana th 
the Isle of Wight the kind-hearted inhabitants Hume justly observes, that the truth of the | year had elapsed since they had last seen him at hi 
were much affected by the misfortunes of their | sentiment, rather than the elegance of expres-| Hampton Court, his hair had become almost en- cs 
| at their assemblies openly expressed | sion, renders them very pathetic. | tirely gray. Since the expulsion of his servants, p 
tion at the treatment which he re- The following couplet also composed by | too, he had worn nearly the same clothes, and ar 
, I‘here was on the island a gallant man, | Charles in the treaty chamber at Newport, has | had allowed his beard and the hair of his head to m 
ood family, one Captain Burly, who had | been preserved by Nicholas Oudart,— | grow at will. Nevertheless his mind appeared ec 
formerly commanded one of the king’s ships of \ coward’s still unsafe, but courage knows | - clear as ever, and his cheerfulness and manly fi 
war. When the fleet became disloyal to its sove- No other foe but him who does oppose. dignity were even more conspicuous than before. pe 
reign, Burly was dismissed from his post by the ae ee ey eee" | Previously to his quitting Carisbrook, Charles, cl 
parliament; but willing to serve his master in It was the custom of Charles at 1 we ~ it may be mentioned, had entertained more than he 
any capacity, he shortly afterwards entered the | #™S¢rt mottos, or remarkable verses, in the blank | one project of escape. There are extant several ur 
royal army. In his new profession he soon rose pages of his favourite authors. In many of them | letters, which passed between the king and one 4i 
aake dieitestesst cigtediieed eal ala. had tae 1 ee the words Dum spiro spero,—while I | of his faithful followers, relative to the mode of m 
ceil semana deren utieiie tent eadleed ta tide auliee |e ithe T have hope. In another book he had | his intended flicht. In one of them, without bi 
island and to the society of hisearly friends. He | rted the following couplet, probably from | date, Mr. Firebrace thus writes to the king :— ne 
: had lived thus for some time, beloved and respect- Boethius.— |« This night I have thought of a new project, pe 
‘ ed, when, observing the indignation of the people, Rebus in adversis facile est contemnere vitam ; which, by the grace of God, will effect your bu- . 
F he one day, with more chivalry than discretion, Fortiter ille facit, qui miser esse potest: |siness. "Tis this: In the back-stairs’ window 
ra caused a drum to be beat, and pl wing himself at | Which may be thus translated— | are two casements, in each two bars: one of the 
4 the head of a small body of loyalists, called out In grief “tis easy to despise the grave ; bars, in that next the door, shall be cut, which 
ie to them to follow him, and he would lead them Who dares be wretched is the truly brave. | will give you way enough to go out. I am cer- 
es to the rescue of their kine. Among the assem- Rnd athletes Chssines, tain the top of the hill comes within a yard of the W 
‘2 bly, however, were some cooler heads than his RII ge Rae tent casement, so that you may easily step out, and at 
4 own, and me projer ‘. Was ! rced to be dropped. hee oly = An ibvias guiler extat, keep close to the wall ull Aesathageaxt $0. s hollow pe 
7} ‘Poor Burly, s Lord Clarendon sty les him, Quam sub nege pio. | place, (which you may observe as you walk to- w 
s id the forfeit of his rashness. The gallant eit , : | morrow,) where with ease you may go down and “ 
8 ota wee eoniarned th be hung, drawn and Chere is no slavery in a good man’s rule;— —| 5 over the outworks. If you like this way, it m 
\ eo = i — - But ne’er does liberty more grateful spring, dull he cudied ro * Cc hall 4 
, 1 wi iv unnecessary circum- Than ‘neath the empire of a pious king.* [a oe ene oe ree ers shall cat 8¢ 
< s of the sentence was carried lite- ‘ __ | the bar, and do up the gap with wax or clay, so wl 
fi _ After a confinement of several months at ( @-| that it cannot be perceived. I have already made 
4 Herbert | pplied us with a list of books in risbrook, Charles was removed to the house of a| it loose at the top, so that when you intend your di 
which the king most delighted at this period, private gentleman at Newport, where his friends | business, you shal] only pull it, and it will come be 
Next to the Holy Scriptures, he says, his majes- | W°T€ Once more permitted to visit him. This| ¢oth. You must sup late and come up so soon oa 
ty preferred « Bishop Andrew's Sermons, Hook- | Change was rendered necessary in consequence | a, you have supped. Put off your George and Ct 
er’s Eeclesiastieal Polity. Dr. Hammond’s Works, wad wich yy et yey + paces pontiing on ‘your gray stockings, and on notice to be given ty 
Vllslpendus upon Ezekiel, Send’s Paraphrase between Charles and the parliamentary commis-| . 4) hy Hen. C , come into the back-stairs | 
on the Psalms of David, Herbert’s Divine Poems, | S!O°TS + there being & want of space and other and so step out. We shall meet you, and con- all 
Fairfax’s translation of ‘Tasso, and Spenser's facilities, at Carisbrook, by which the treaty could duct you to your horses, and then to the boat.” tir 
vy Queene. af ‘= ie 7 F oF Charles writes in reply to this letter, 26th he 
When at Carishrook, Charles himself clothed The copy of Hhakapesn’s plage which belongat April, 1648 :—** I have now made perfect trial. do 
his melancholy feelings in poetry. The verses to Chartes, cnamining ereane c¢, Seve Seneaanas and find it impossible to be done: for my body is fo 
ors Ae insertions, is preserved in the royal library at Wind- | ‘ ~ : Ot a eee as 
in question, which extend toa considerable length, | sor. This relie is rendered the more curious from | Much too thick for the breadth of the window, so pa 
were omitted in the collection of the king’s | its pages being interspersed with many aatograph | that unless the middle bar be taken away I can- Si 
works, but were printed shortly afterwards by | annotations of King George the Third. not get through. I have also looked upon the in 
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other, and find the one much too little, and the 
other so high, that I know not how to reach it 
without a ladder; besides, 1 do not believe it so 
much wider than the other, as that it will serve ; 
wherefore, it is absolutely impossible to do any 


thing to-morrow, at night.”’ All difficulues, ‘ 
however, having been removed, on a particular | 
night horses were placed in readiness, and a ves- | 


sel was provided for his transportation, when the 
design was unfortunately discovered. Charles, 
it appears, had been furnished with a saw and 
file, with which instruments, after considerable 
labour, he had sueceeded in sawing through one 
of the bars of the windew. At midnight, the 
hour agreed upon with his friends without, he 


was proceeding to make his eseape, when he per- | 


ceived, what was extremely unusual, ome per- 
sons in conversation below. Suspecting that his 
purpose had transpired, he closed the window 
hastily, and retired to bed. In the mean time, 


Hammond, who seems to have been acquainted 


all along with what was passing, entered the | 


king’s apartment, and perceived, by the bar which 
had been removed, that his suspicions had been 
correct. 

A second attempt at escape, which proved 
equally unfortunate in its result, is recorded both 
by Clarendon and Ashburnham. Charles, on 
this oceasion, placing faith in the vulgar notion, 
that where the head can make its egress, the 
body can invariably follow, had inserted his head 
through the bars; but was unable, by forcing 
himself either backwards or forwards, to extri- 
cate himself from his painful situation. In this 
predicament he was compelled to call for assist- 
ance, and the design transpired.* There is 
much reason to suppose, that had Charles de- 
scended from the window, he would have been 
fired at by a traitor below ; indeed, the suspected 
person, one Rolph, was afterwards tried at Win- 
chester assizes for the conspiracy. The trial, 
however, was a mere juggle; Rolph was placed 


under no kind of restraint ; the jury were preju- | 


diced in his behalf, and even the judge interfered 
in his favour. The consequence was, that the 
bill was ignored by the grand jury ;—the same, 
nearly to a man, who had recently condemned 
poor Burly to an untimely end. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
About the close of the treaty of Newport, 


when all hope of accommodation was evidently 
at an end, Charles was standing at a window, 


employed in dictating to Sir Philip Warwick, | 


when a thought seemed suddenly to strike him. 
**T wish,” he said, “I had consulted nobody but 
myself; for then, as where in honour or con- 
science I could not have complied, I could have 





* Ashburnham says in his Narrative: Having 
discovered upon trial, that he could pass his body 
between the bars of the window of his chamber, be- 
cause he found there was room enough for his head, 


(the rule being that where the head can pass the bo- | 
dy may,) but most unhappily he mistook the way of | 


measure, for instead of putting forth his head side 
ways, he did it right forward, by which error, when 
all things were adjusted for his escape the second 
time, and that he thought to put in execution what 
he thought so sure, (his passage through the win- 
dow,) he stuck so fast in it, and (as he was pleased 
to send me word) did strain so much in the attempt, 
as he was in great extremity, though with long and 
painful struggling he got back again.” See also 
Sir John Bowring’s account of Secret Transactions 
in the Isle of Wight. 


JESSH’S MEMOIRS—CHARLES 1. 


| easily been positive; for with Job I would wil- 
| linglier have chosen misery than sin.’’ While he 
spoke these words the tears gathe red in his eyes 
«They were the 


| and rolled down his cheeks. 
adds Sir Philip, ** that ever I saw 


| biggest drops,” 
but, recollecting himself, he 


fall from any eye ; 
turned presently his | 
it should be discerned.”’ 


iead away, for he was loth 
His parting with the 
ah My lords,”’ he 
said, **I believe we shal! scarce see each other 
|again; but God’s will be done. I have made my 
peace with him, and shall undergo, without fear, 
whatever he may suffer men to do to me.”’ 

The time had now approached when Charles 
was to bid farewell to the Isle of Wight, and 
Colonel Cobbit, with a party of horse, was des- 
| patched thither to conduct his removal. ‘The 
king had already received some intimation of 
what would happen, and was strongly pre ssed by 
his friends to make another effort to escape; but 
he was at this time on his parole, and perempto- 
rily refused to break it. ‘The affectionate en- 
i treaties of the Earl of Lindsey and Colonel 
Cook, produced not the slightest effect. After 
combating their arguments for some time— 
‘“*Good night,” said the king, **1 shall go and 
| take my rest.”’-—** W hich, I fear,”’ rejoined Cook, 
taking up the words, * will not be long.”’ Charles 
perceiving Cook to be much discomposed :— 
** Ned,”’ he said, “ what troubleth you ?’? Cook 
replied, ‘* that it was his majesty’s danger, and 
the disinclination which he showed to adopt any 
measures which might avert it.”’” ** Were your 
trouble greater,” replied Charles, ** I would not 
forfeit my word to alleviate it.” 

The morning after this conversation, Colonel 
Cobbit presented himself to the king, and for- 
mally intimated to him his instructions. He re- 
fused, however, to acquaint the king of his des- 
tination, or even to satisfy him whether his in- 
structions were from the parliament or from the 
jarmy. After a brief colloquy, Cobbit pressed 
his majesty to enter his coach, which, he add d, 
had been already prepared for his use. *Charles 
turned sorrowlully to bid farewell to those fait 
ful servants, whom he probably never expected to 
meet again: like those about him, he seemed ful- 


commissioners was affecting. 


ly satisfied that it was to be his last journey, and 
that he was proceeding to a violent death. ‘ Ne- 
ver,’ savs Herbert, who was present, ** was be- 
held more erief in men’s faces, or greater fears 
in their hearts, the king being at such a time, and 
in such a manner hurried away, they knew not 
| whither; but no remedy appearing, the noble- 
| men, the venerable persons, and other his majes- 
ty’s servants, approached to kiss the king’s hand, 
and to pour forth supplications to Almighty God 
to safeguard and comfort his majesty in that his 
| disconsolate condition.”” Charles, who on simi- 
lar melancholy occasions had been the most 
cheerful of the party, betrayed the mental suffer- 
ing which he endured. As he was entering his 
coach, Cobbit, without any invitation, showed an 
intention of entering it also, but the king, by 
| pointedly opposing his foot, made him sensible 
that the intrusion was as unpalatable as it was in- 
|solent. The Duke of Richmond was allowed to 
attend him for the distance of two miles. His 
only other companions were Herbert, Harring- 
ton and Mildmay, his carver. When the Duke 
of Richmond kissed the king’s hand, on taking 
his melancholy farewell, Charles desired that he 
would carry back his kind remembrance to the 
Earl of Lindsey and Colonel Cook :-—* Tell Co- | 
lonel Cook from me,”’ he said, ‘never to forget | 
the passages of this night.” 
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A more wretched spot can searcely be con- 
ceived, than that in which Charles onee again 
Hurst Castle stood 
about a mile and a half into the sea, on a cold 


found himself a prisoner. 


and gloomy promontory, remarkable for its nox- 
lous vapours, and so unwholesome that the 
guards were constantly compelled to be chang- 


‘ observes Herbert, 
the greatest part of 
whose life had been so full of earthly glory.’ 
‘'The captain of this wretched place,” adds 
Herbert, ** was not ill-suited to the scene around. 
At the king’s going ashore he stood ready to re- 


"a disinai rece; 


ed = } 
i 


‘lor so great a monarch, 


ceive him with small observance; his look was 
stern, his hair and large beard were black and 


} 


bushy; he held a partisan in his hand, and a 
great basket-hilt sword by his side: hardly could 
one see a2 man of more grim aspect, and no less 
robust and rude was his behaviour: some of his 
majesty’s servants were not a little fearful of 
him.” ‘This tremendous personage, however, 
appears to have been a mere bully; for his rude- 
ness having been complained of to his superior 
officer, he sunk into the insignificant underline. 

During the three weeks that Charles remained 
at Hurst, there was little to divert the melancho- 
ly of his thoughts. His walks were confined to 
a shingly shore, the nature of which rendered 
his favourite exercise extremely unpleasant; his 
accommodations were slender in the last desree; 
and his apartment was so dark that he required 
candles at noonday. Indeed, from the time he 
was first a prisoner in the Isle of Wight, his per- 
sonal luxuries had never been very carefully at- 
tended to. He told Sir Philip Warwick, that 
‘though he had never complained, vet he had 
frequently been in want even of clean linen.” 

At the latter part of the king’s stay at Hurst, 
about midnight, 
the castle. ‘The drawbridge was let down. and 


an unusual noise was heard in 


the sound of horses’ feet was plainly perceptible. 
The noise awoke the kine, 
bell for Herbert, and desired him to ascertain the 


who rang his silver 


cause of the disturbanee. ‘The whole. 


that Herbert could discover, w: 


however, 
] a7 
sthat Major Har- 


rison had arrived at the castle with a troop of 


horse. The kine said nothing at the time, but 
desiring Herbect to attend in the outer room, 
composed himself to prayer. In less than an 
hour he opened the door, and : ppeared to be in 
so much affliction that Herbert could not refrain 


from tears. ‘*I am not afraid,”’ said the king, 
‘¢but do you not know that this is the man who 
a . ** this is 


Herbert,’’ he 


—adding 


intended to assassinate me 


a fit place for such a purpose. 


said, ‘¢] trust to vour eare: vo again, and make 
further inquiry into his business.”’ Herbert 
shortly returned, bringing with him t informa- 


‘ 


tion that his majesty was immediately to be re- 
moved to Windsor. At this news the king ap- 
peared much pleased, little imagining, however, 


that it was to be but another step to the block. 


Tw 1. a oe S ae : " " 

WoO Gays aiter this event, ine King bade adieu 
Hurst ‘nat . aaa ; 

to Hurst, and commenced his journey towards 

At Winchester, he met with much re- 


spect, and an appearance of loyaltv to which he 


London. 
had been long a stranger. The bells of the town 
were rung; the 
him at his entry, and presented him with the 


mayor and aldermen received 


keys and mace of the city; the gentry flocked in 
numbers to welcome him, and the people hailed 


him with acelamations. He passed the night 
at a gentleman’s house at Farnham, where he 
was waited on by several officers of the army, 
and by several of the influential persons in the 
neighbourhood. His manner at this 


Ll 


ans ! 
periou 
4 
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W iat ol ( erful, if not of happy 
m 
| d dined at Lord Newburgh’s 
) 3 \ ( ier wild scheme 
ven devised tor his escape. Lord New- 
I nh rtained, while the king was 
Hus it ] would shortly he removed 
o Windsor, | sent pris tely to his majesty, 
recommending, that before he reached Bagshot, 
ie should contrive to lame the horse which he 


rode; adding, that he would then supply him 


with a fresh one out of his own stables, which 


he would undertake should be one of the fleetest 

[co nd Had this pl in succeeded, Charles 
was to have waited till the night set in, (by which 
tim ey would probably have been in the heart 
of Windsor forest, with the windings of which 
he was well acquainted) when he was to set 
purs to his horse, and gallop away trom his 
keepers Accordingly . Charles, who appears to 


Line pl in as a feasible one, (as had 
wreed upon, expressed 1 strong 

sire to dine at Bagshot, and as they approach- 
ed Lord Newbureh’s house, made great com- 
plaints ol the horse w hich he rode , an | expressed 
his intention of providing himself on the first op- 
At Bagshot, however, 


portunity with other. 

the information w conveyed to him, that the 
horse in which had so much trusted had been 
lamed but the dav before. Even had this acei- 
lent not happened, it is difficult to believe that 
he could have escaped the vigilance, or at least 

t } stols i I Is ACC HM rs. 
\t Windsor he was treated with much civility 
Colonel Whicheot, the governor of the eastle. 
hors ! e seemed to take an interest in 
id we find him casually sending 
s of some Spanish melons to hy planted 
Queen's gardens at Wimbledon. He ge- 
t Vw 1 on that part of the terrace which 
cs towards Eton, and which also happened to 
he spect of his apartments. When Which- 
ot informed him that, in a few davs, he was to 
ve conveyed to Whit iall, ** God,”’ hie said, = 
every where alike, in wisdom, power, and good- 


It was here that the first intimation was 


mveved to him of those extraordinary proceed- 
s, which in a few days were to follow. When 
probability of a publie trial was announced 
é' ‘ ; , 

to him, he retired to his own chamber, and pass- 

considerable time in solitude and prayer. 
On the day fixe 1 for his depat ure from W ind- 
nassed through a double line of soldiers to 


round tower, or kee Dp, whe re his ( ach was 


in} sto receive him. At the last moment, 
} »wed an interview with the unfortunate 
Duke of Hamilton, who was also a prisoner in 
castle, The duke fell on his knees, and 
ing the king’s hand, exclaimed in a passion 
of vriel ny ar master!’ Charles replied, 
‘] have indeed been so to you.” But the meet- | 


ing was not allowed to be protracted, and after a | 


tender and solemn farewell, the kind monarch and 
the loyal subject were separated for the last time. 
\t the vreat gate ol the ec istle, at the end ol Peas- 
cod Street, as well as in the market-place, the 


king was successively joined by different bodies 


of soldiers, 


command of Major Harrison, and followed close 
behind the royal coach. One Proctor, in his 
evidence at the trial of Hugh Peters, thus de- 
scribes his encountering them on the road. 


‘* Having oecasion,”’ he says, ** to go from Lon- 

don to Windsor, the day that the king was 

brought from thence a prisoner, a little on this 

side Brentford I saw a great troop of horse: I 
12 


who placed themselves under the | 
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dig conceive what the cause was, having heard 
the king was to be brought up to his trial. After 
[ had passed some number of horses, at last I 
espied the prisoner at the bar immediately be- 
fore the king’s coach, riding singly before the 
coach-horses, and the king sitting alone in the 
coach. My lord, I did put off my hat, and he 
was graciously pleased to put off his hat. ‘The 
troopers seeing this, threw me into the ditch, 
horse and all, where I stayed till they passed by, 
and was glad I escaped so.’ It was probably 
ibout this period that the fanatical buffoon, Hugh | 
Peters, pressed his spiritual assistance upon his 
persecuted sovereign: ** J did intend,” said the 
republican, ‘to preach before the poor wretch, 
but the poor wretch would not hear me.” 
ing through Brentford and Hammersmith, the 
cavaleade at leneth conducted the king to St. 
James's, the scene of many happier days, and 
the last prison of the persecuted monarch. 
On his arrival at St. James’s, the first act of | 
Charles was to retire to his own chamber, where | 
| 
| 


Pass- 


he continued some time in prayer and in the pe- 
rusal of the Bible. For about the period of a 
fortnight he was treated with some regard to his 
exalted rank, though with little respect to his 
private feelings. Although the principal nobility, 
his favourite servants, and his domestic chaplains, 
were excluded from his society, he was still at- 
tended with some degree of former state. He 
dined publicly inthe presence-chamber: the gen- 
tlemen of his household waited on him at his 
meals, and the cup, as usual, was presented to 
him on the knee. Nevertheless the strictest 
guard was placed over his person, and only one 
of his followers, the affectionate Herbert, was 
permitted to attend him in his bed-chamber. But 
even the mockery of respect was continued but 
for a few days. It was decreed, at one of the 
councils of the army, that henceforward all state 
ceremony should be dispensed with, and that the 
number of domestics, and even the dishes sup- 
plied to his table, should be diminished. When 
this unfeeling and parsimonious curtailment, and 
the absence of many faithful faces, were first 
witnessed by Charles, and when his restricted 
meal was brought into his presence by common 
soldiers—*‘* There is nothine,’’ he remarked, 
‘*more contemptible than a despised prince.” 
From this time he caused his food to be convey- 
ed into his own chamber, and ate his dinner in 
private. 

In one of the suppressed passages of Lord 
Clarendon’s history, there is a heart stirring ac- 
count of the king’s sufferings at this period, 
but it scarcely appears to be borne out by the 
testimony of other writers. According to the 
noble historian, a guard of soldiers was forced 
upon him, night as well as day, even in his bed- 
chamber, where they smoked and drank as if 
they had been among their own comrades in the 
suard-room. The king, it is added, was con- 
fined entirely to his bed-chamber, where he was 
compelled to perform his devotions, and what- 
ever nature requires, in the presence of these 
| rude companions. 
| <A project had been set on foot to effect his 
escape, but the usual fatality attended it. Ash- 
burnham says, in his Narrative; ‘I laid the de- 
sign of his escape from St. James’s, and had 
|attempted it, had he not been close restrained 
| that very day it was to be put into execution, of 
which there are three persons of honour yet liv- 
ing who were to have had equal shares in that 
dutiful action; but man proposeth and God dis- 


power.’ It may be remarked that such soldiers 
as had once guarded the king, were never 2gai: 
selected for the same duty. It was apprehended 
that their feelings might be too much wrought 
upon by such a scene of piety an: distress. 

« Charles, though in daily fear of private assas- 
sination, to the last could scarcely comprehend 
the possibility of a public trial and execution. 
He believed that he might be imprisoned for life, 
that monarchy might be abolished in his person, 
or that his son might be ealled upon to reign in 
his room, but the awful catastrophe which fol- 
lowed, he seems scarcely to have regarded as a 
possible disaster. However, on the 9th of Janu- 
ary, 1649, to the astonishment of the citizens of 
London, and the indignation of the majority, a 
sergeant-at-arms rode solemnly into the middle 
of Westminster Hall, and, with the sound of 
drums and trumpets, proclaimed the approaching 
trial. On the 19th, the king was conveyed in a 
sedan-chair from St. James's through the park, 
to his usual bed-chamber at Whitehall, at the 





| door of which a guard of soldiers was placed. 


In order to have Herbert nearer his person, he 
desired him to bring his pallet-bed into his own 
chamber. 

The next day he was conveyed in a sedan- 
chair to the house of Sir Robert Cotton, on the 
bank of the Thames, near the west-end of West- 
minster Hall. King Street and Palace Yard 
were lined on each side with soldiers, between 
whom the unhappy monarch passed; Herbert, 
the only one of his servants who was allowed 
to attend him, walking by his side bareheaded. 

Shortly after his arrival at Cotton House, he 
was summoned by Colonel Hacker to attend that 
self-constituted tribunal, the proceedings of which 
cannot but be viewed with mingled feelings of as- 
tonishment and abhorrence. Apart fromthe amaz- 
ing spectacle of a great nation sitting in judgment 
on his sovereign, and from the melancholy consi- 
derations suggested by the position of Charles, the 
scene which presented itself must have been impo- 
sing and magnificent in the extreme. Atthe upper, 
or south end of the hall, on benches covered with 
scarlet, and raised one above the other, sat the 
judges whose numbers amounted to about seven- 
ty. In the centre, on a raised platform, was 
placed a chair of state for the President Brad- 
shaw; it was covered with crimson velvet, as 
was also a desk placed before him for his use. 
Immediately facing Bradshaw, was placed a 
chair of velvet for the king: and in the space 
between them was a table, covered with a rich 
Turkey carpet, on which the mace and sword of 
justice were laid, and at which the two clerks of 
the court were seated. On either side of the 
hall, galleries had been erected for the conveni- 
ence of spectators; and behind, and on the right 
and left of the king, were the soldiers and officers 
of the court; Cook, the solicitor for the self- 
styled people of England, standing on the king’s 
right hand. A strong bar ran across the centre 
of the hall, behind which were crowded the po- 
pulace in a dense mass. 

Even the leads and windows of the hall were 
filled with soldiers. This was not so much a 
precaution to prevent the escape or rescue of the 
king, as to protect the persons of the judges. 
Bradshaw, the president, stood in no slight dan- 
ger of assassination. One Burghill, a royalist, 
had made up his mind to shoot him, but his in- 
tention being discovered, he was instantly arrest- 
ed: fortunately, the soldiers who guarded Burg- 
hill becoming intoxicated, he was enabled to 








poseth, and no creature is able to resist his 


escape. Bradshaw was well aware of his dan- 
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ger, and procured a high-crowned beaver hat | 
lined with steel. ‘I"his remarkable relic, with a | 
suitable Latin inscription, was afterwards pre- | 
sented to the Museum at Oxford, where it is still | 
preserved. 

‘I'he king, on entering Westminster Hall, was 
received from the custody of Colonel Hacker by 
the sergeant-at-arms, who conducted his majesty 
to the bar. After looking sternly at his judges, 
and on the galleries on each side of him, he seat- 
ed himself without either taking off his hat, or 
showing the least respect for the court. Some mi- 
nutes afterwards he rose from his chair, and turn- 
ing round, fixed his eyes steadily on the guards 
and the crowd of people behind him. While the 
charge was being read, he sat unmoved and 
maintained his usual placidity of countenance ; 
while at some of the more absurd or daring alle- 
gations he was occasionally observed to smile. | 
**One thing was remarked in him,” says Mrs. 
Hutchinson in her Memoirs; ‘that when the 
blood spilt in many of the battles, where he was 
in his own person, and had caused it to be shed 
by his own command, was laid to his charge, he 
heard it with disdainful smiles and looks and 
gestures. He stuck not to declare in words, | 
that no man’s blood spilt in this quarrel troubled 
him but only one, meaning the Earl of Straf- | 
ford.” 

When the name of Fairfax, the lord general, | 
had been called over, and no answer was return- 
ed, a female voice exclaimed from one of the 
galleries, ‘‘ He has more wit than to be here;”’ 
but when, in the course of reading the charge, 
the proceedings were stated to be on behalf of 
the people of England, the same mysterious 
voice called out still louder—** No, not the hun- 
dredth part of them! It is false—where are 
they ’—Oliver Cromwell is a traitor.” ‘The 
utmost confusion was the consequence, and Col. 
Axtell even desired the soldiers to fire into the 
gallery from whence the voice issued. It was 
discovered, however, that Lady Fairfax, the wife 
of the general, and a daughter of the House of 
Vere, was the daring person; she was instantly 
compelled to retire.* Lady Fairfax was not the 
only voice which was that day raised for majesty 
in distress. As he passed through the hall to 
Cotton House, on returning from the court, there 
were loud cries of ** God save the king!’ an un- 
expected manifestation of public feeling which 
was gratefully acknowledged by the persecuted 
monarch. 

Charles, by the advice, it is said, of Sir Mat- 
thew Hale, persisted in denying the authority of 
the court. Undoubtedly, it was the wisest and 
most dignified course he could have adopted; 
besides having the effect of shortening the pro- 
ceedings, and, consequently, his own sufferings. 
The behaviour of Bradshaw was inconceivably 
brutal. When, at the close of the day’s proceed- 


* «I was present,” says Sir Purbeck Temple, 
‘at all the trials of the king, and very near him. I 
heard the king demand from Bradshaw, by what au- 
thority and cominission they proceeded thus strange- 
ly to try him. Then I heard the Lady Fairfax, and 
one Mrs. Nelson, my sister, after the exhibiting of 
the charge in the name of the Commons assembled 
in Parliament, and the good people of this kingdom, 
against Charles Stuart King of England; I say, I 
heard the lady cry out from a gallery over the court, 
‘Not half the people! It is false; where are they 
or their consents? Oliver Cromwell is a traitor.’ 
Upon which I heard Axtell cry out, ‘ Down with the 
whores !—shoot them,” which made me take further 
notice of him.”—Trial of the Regicides, p. 185. 


| the hall as formerly. 


ings, he ordered the guards, with a surly inso- 
lence of manner, to remove the prisoner, Charles 
pointed with his cane to the sword on the table, 
*¢Sir,’’ he said, **1 do not fear that.’”’ As soon 
as the proceedings were over, the king was again 
conducted to Cotton House, where he passed the 
night; Herbert making up his bed on the floor 
and sleeping by his side. ‘The next day being 
Sunday, afforded him a respite, and he spent 
many hours with Bishop Juxon, either in prayer 
or religious conversation. 

On the following morning, the 22d of January, 
the king was again placed before his judges. On 


| this occasion, having been brought to Westmin- 


minster by water, although the soldiers who 
guarded him wore their caps as usual, the water- 
mer positively refused to sit covered in his pre- 
sence. 

The number of his judges had increased from 
sixty-seven to seventy. As Charles entered the 
hall, the soldiers raised loud cries for justice, 
some of the officers joining in the clamour. It 
seems to have been the only instance in which 
he changed countenance; but the pang was easi- 
ly conquered, or at most was but momentarily 
displayed. A bystander, Sir Purbeck Temple, 
describes the indignities which were heaped upon 
the mild and suffering monarch. In his evidence 


| at the trial of Colonel Axtell, ** 1 saw him [ Ax- 


tell |,” he says, ‘*the most active person there; 
and during the time that the king was urging 
to be heard, he was then scoffing, entertaining 
his soldiers, laughing aloud: whilst some of the 
soldiers, by his suffering, and, I believe, pro- 
curement, did fire powder in the palms of their 
hands, that they did not only offend his majes- 
ty’s smell, but enforced him to rise up out of his 
chair, and with his hand to turn away the smoke; 
and after this he turned about to the people and 
smiied upon them, and those soldiers that so 
rudely treated him.” 

As he was quitting Westminster Hall on the 
second day, one of the soldiers, as he passed by, 
exclaimed, ‘God bless you, sir!’ The king 
thanked him, but the man’s officers, overhearing 
the benediction, struck him severely with his 
cane on the head. ‘* Methinks,’’ said Charles, 
‘the punishment exceedeth the offence.” One 
person was actually brutal enough to spit in his 
face; the king quietly wiped it away. ‘ My 
Saviour,’’ he remarked, ** suffered more than this 
for me.”’ ‘The man who was guilty of this bru- 
tality is supposed to have been Augustine Gar- 
land, a lawyer, and one of the king’s judges: 
Garland, however, positively denied the fact. 
When the soldiers had conducted Charles to his 
apartment, he fell on his knees in prayer; but 
even quiet was a boon denied to him. ‘* When 
they had brought him to his chamber,” says Pe- 
rinchief, ‘*even there they suffered him not to 
rest; but thrusting in and smoking their filthy 
tobacco, they permitted him no privacy to praver 
and meditation.”’ ‘The king asked Herbert if he 
had heard the ery of the soldiers in the morning. 
Herbert answered that he had, and that he could 
not but wonder at their vehement animosity. ‘I 
am well assured,” said the king, * that the sol- 
diers bear no malice to me: the cry was no doubt 
given by their officers, for whom the soldicrs 
would do the like, were there occasion.”’ ‘T'o 
another person he had remarked,—* Poor souls, 
for a little money they would do as much against 
their commanders.” 


On the third day of the trial, the twenty-third | 


day of January, the king was again guarded to 
Nothing of importance 


occurred, except that the gold head of his cane 
fell off, a remarkable incident, which he consi- 
dered to be an evil omen. When he returned to 
Cotton House in the evening, the populace 
pressed on him notwithstanding the soldiers, and 
many exclaimed, ** God preserve your majesty,” 
demanding blessings from Heaven on their afflict- 
ed king. Charles appeared much gratified, and 
repeatedly returned them thanks for their good 
wishes and prayers. 

On the morning of the fourth and last day, the 
day of condemnation, Bradshaw’s wife rushed 
into her husband’s Westminster, 
where he had been lodged for safety and conve- 


chamber at 


nience, and beseeched him by his hopes of hap- 
piness here and hereafter, to absent himself from 
‘* Po not,’’ said, 


. for tear of the dreadful 


the horrid work. she ‘ sen- 
tence this earthly 
sentence of the King of Heaven. 
child, why should you do such a monstrous act 
to favour others?’ Bradshaw pushed her away. 
se] he said, done 
harm, nor will [ do him any, except what the 
law commands.”” ‘The man, it appears, was in- 
toxicated with the extraordinary position in which 
he was placed,—the insignificant lawyer had risen 


king 


You have no 


confess, ‘*he has me no 


to be the judge of his sovereign, the elected chief 
magistrate of the people of England. ‘This day 
the president entered the hall in his searlet gown, 


a signal to Charles that his doom was fixed, and 


that before another sun had set, his sentence 


vould be pronounced, 


After a vulgar, tiresome, and absurd tirade from 


Bradshaw, the O, yes! was made, and silence 
commanded in the court. ‘The clerk then read 
the sentence. After reciting the act of elf- 
called Commons of Eneland, (for Char! v 

certainly not tried by the representatives ot the 


people, at least by a free, full, and constitutiona 
House of Commons,) it proceeded to accuse him 


of being the author and continuer (which, being 


untrue, it was impossible to prove, of the late 
unnatural, eruel, and bloody wars, and conse- 
quently guilty of high treason, and of all the 


cic solations, 


ind com- 


murders, rapines, burnings, spoils, 
damages, and mischiefs, occasioned by 


mitted during the said wars; * for which treasons 


and crimes,” it proceeded, ** this court doth ad 
judge that he, the said Charles Stuart, as a tyrant, 
traitor, murderer, and public enemy to the vood 
people of this nation, shall be put to death, by 


rr) 


When the 


sentence was read the kine smiled calmly, 


severing his head from his body. 
and 
lifted up his eyes as if pleading for that mercy in 
Heaven which he was denied by his persecutors 
upon earth. 

Bradshaw stood up. * The sentence now read 
and published,” he said, ‘is the act, sentence, 
judgment, and resolution of the whole court.’ 
On this, as had already been agreed upon, the 
whole of the judges also rose, as a tacit acknow- 
ledgment of their and 


1" ; ; : 
lhe king with the same placid smile, inquired 


acqituescence consent. 


of the president if he would hear him for a few 
moments. 

Bradshaw.-—Sir, you are not to be heard after 
the sentence. 

Charles.—No, Sir? 

Bradshaw.—No, sir, by your favour. Guards, 
withdraw your prisoner. 

Charles.—I may speak 
| your favour, sir. I may speak after the sen- 
|tence, ever. By your favour— 
Bradshaw.—Hold ! 
Charles.—The sentence, sir; I say, sir, 1 do— 


Bradshaw.—Hold! 


after the sentence, by 
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Charles.—I am not suffered to speak! Ex- 
pect what justice the people will have. 

Sefore he could say more, the king was re- 
moved by the cuards. ‘The regicides accounted 
' niamous refusal to listen to 


for their cruel and 
the condemned monarch, by an argument too ab- 
The king, they said, 


being accounted dead in law, a hearing could not 


surd even te be plausible. 
be permitted. As Charles passed, for the last 
time, through that famous hall, the banqueting 


room of the kings his aneestors, and the trial 


scene of more than one of his own friends, and 
of many of the greatest and most brilliant of their 
day, he was insulted in the grossest manner by 
the poor hirelings whom he passe 1; the soldiers 
smoking their tobacco in his face, and throwing 
their pip fore him in his path, besides heap- 
ing on hin the lowest and most virulent abuse. 

‘rom Westminster he was conveyed, 1n a se- 
dan chair, through a double line of soldiers, to 
his chambers at Whitehall. Ash pa sed through 
King street, tl more respectable inhabitants, 
many of them with tears in their eyes, stood at 
their stalls and windows, and beheld the scene of 
harassed and fallen majesty, with audible pray- 
ers for his satetv or etern il happiness. Afiera 
lap two hours he was removed to St. James’s, 
where he passed the three remaining davs of his 
Lite 

CHAP. IX. 
The necessity of religion, an! he advantages 


lite, were never more beautifully 


ol virtuous 


exemplified than in the last hours of Charles. 


ifis imulated miseries—the loss of power— 

ity of republicanism, and the horrors of 
dissolution, were nothing to a mind prepared like 
his io th ) man—the pious Christian—the 
conscientious monatr How well did he say to 
l, rd [Di rlyy . / if F | will live US a kinUL, Or 
die like a centleinan.’ ‘There was nothing of 
that fanatical iwhusiasm, or thos false and rap- 
turous e iS! Wihil -onstituted the zeal and 
sanctity of lis pe tors—his death was that 
of a good man, who fo ive his persecutors, and 
trusted in his God. His dignity and his fortitude 
too, wereallhisown. Bishop Juxon, his spirit- 
ual adviser, was a cold dry man, but little caleu- 
lated to exc n adventitious enthusiasm in the 
last hours o With the assistance of this 
pr late, the ki ig | yvared himself tor the latest 
seen While be sent the kindest remembran- 
ces to his friends, h ive directions that he 
should no means be interrupted in his pre- 
paration for death. ‘I know,’’ he said “my 
nephew, the Eleetor, will endeavour it, and other 
lords that love me, which I should take in good 
par b my time is short and precious, and Iam 
des is to improve it the best I may in prepara- 


tion. IT hope they will not take it ill that none 
have access to m my children. ‘The best 
office the 1 do no to pray for me.” The 
ime nig . wrding t ya contemporary pourn ail, 
‘The Moderate Intellicencer,”’—* he command- 
ed his dogs should be taken away, and sent to 
his wile, as not willing to have any thing present 
that might take him off from serious considera- 
tion of himself Being desired to say some- 
wh yw far he was guilty of the death of his 
f id the rebellion of Ireland, he said, 
with reverence of God be it spoken, he had done 


nothing that he needed to ask pardon for.’”’ 
When some of the dissenting ministers requested 


permission to pray with him, he told them he 
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had already selected his ghostly adviser; at the 
same time, thanking them for their offer, and de- 
siring they would remember him in their pray- 
ers. 

On one of the intermediate nights between his 
trial and execution, the king took a ring from his 
finger, on which was an emerald set between two 
diamonds, and delivering it to Herbert, desired 
him to proceed with it to acertain house in Chan- 
nel Row, at the back of King street, Westmin- 
ster, where he was to deliver it to the lady of the 
house without saying a word. ‘This person was 
Lady Wheeler, the king’s laundress. Having 
obtained the watchword from Colonel Tomlin- 
son, Herbert, proceeded, on a dark night, to the 
spot which the king had designated. Having 
obtained admittance, he was told by the lady to 
wait in the parlour till she returned. She shortly 
afterwards re-entered the room, and placing in 
his hands a small cabinet closed with three seals, 
desired him to deliver it to the same person from 
whom he had received the ring. ‘The 
morning, in Herbert’s presence, the king broke 
the seals, when the cabinet was found to con- 


next | 


tain a number of diamonds and jewels, most of | 


them set in broken insignia of the Order of the 
Garter. ‘* This,’’ said the king, ‘is all the 
wealth which I have it in my power to bequeath 
to my children.” 


Elizabeth and the Duke of Gloucester were al- 


lowed to take a last farewell of their unfortunate | 


father. The princess, an extraordinary child, 


was deeply affected; and the little duke, taking | 


his impression from the scene around him, wept 
almost as bitterly. 
and eraved their father’s blessing. ‘The king 
raised them up and kissed them affectionately. 
Placing the princess on his knee, he desired her 
to tell her brother James that he must no longer 
regard Charles as his elder brother, but as his 
sovereign; adding that it was his dying wish 


‘They both fell on their knees | 


the tears rolled down his cheeks, kissed them 
both fondly, and prayed the Almighty to bless 
them. He watched their departure with a fa- 
ther’s grief, and as the door of the apartment 
was closing on them, moved hastily towards them 
from the window where he was standing, and 
folding them in his arms, again kissed and bless- 
ed them, and bade them farewell for ever. 

‘he remainder of the day was spent in pray- 
er and meditation. Bishop Juxon preached a 
sermon before him, taking for his text, Romans 
li. v. 16: ‘In the day when God shall judge the 
secrets of men by Jesus Christ,’ &c. When 
the discourse was at an end he received the sa- 
crament, and afterwards continued till a late hour 
of the night in conversation with the bishop. 
After his departure he remained about two hours 
praying and reading by himself. He then, as 
night approached, called to Herbert to place his 
bed on the floor by his own. Herbert enjoyed 
but little rest, but the king slept calmly for about 
four hours. 

On the fatal morning, about two hours before 
day-break, he awoke, and drawing back his cur- 
tains, called to his faithful attendant, whom he 
perceived much troubled in his sleep, from the 
effect it seems of a remarkable dream.* ¢+ Her- 
bert,’’ he said, almost playfully, ‘this is my se- 


ont or as | cond marriage day; I would be as trim as may 
Ihe day before his execution, the Princess | : : 


be to-day, for before night I hope to be espoused to 


* Herbert relates the substance of this dream, in a 
letter to Dr. Samways, dated 28th August, 1680. 
‘‘For some hours his majesty slept very soundly ; 
for my part, I was so full of anguish and grief, that 
I took little rest. The king, some hours before day, 
drew his bed curtain to awaken me, and could, by 
the light of a wax-lamp, perceive me troubled in my 
sleep. The king rose forthwith; and as I was 
making him ready, * Herbert,’ said the king, ‘I would 


| know why you were disquieted in your sleep? I] 
| replied. ‘May it please your majesty, I was in a 


| dream.’ 


they should love one ayother, and forgive their | 


father’s enemies. 
him, for he died for the laws and liberties of the 


land, and for the maintenance of the protestant | 


religion. He desired her to tell her mother that 


his thoughts had never strayed from her, and that | i : 
: He then aave | asked me if I heard it not? 
>) | not use to go without your orders. 


his love had survived to the last. 
her his blessing, enjoining her to convey it to her 
brothers and sisters, and to remember him to all 


said, ** you will forget this.” ‘* No,”’ she repli- 
ed, “I shall never forget it while I live ;’’ and 
bursting into tears afresh, promised to write down 
whatever he had said to her. 

Then he took the Duke of Gloucester on his 
knee. ‘* Sweetheart,’ he said, ‘they will cut 
off thy father’s head.” 
fully in his face. 
they will cut off my head, and perhaps make 
thee a king ;* but mark what I say; vou must 
not be made a king, as long as your brothers 
Charles and James are alive; for they will cut 
off your brothers’ heads when they catch them, 
and cut off thy head at last; and, therefore, I 
charge you not to be made a king by them.”’ 
The child replied, ** he would be torn in pieces 
first,”’ an answer from one so young, which evi- 
dently afforded great pleasure to the king. He 


then presented them with his jewels, and while | 


*The king’s foresight is remarkable. In 1654, 

the question of calling the Duke of Gloucester, with 

| limited powers, to the throne, was seriously discuss- 
ed by the republicans. 


He told her not to grieve for | 


| 


| 


| 


| 


* What was your dream? said the king; ‘I 
would hear it.’ * May it please your majesty,’ said 
I, ‘I dreamed, that as you were making ready, one 
knocked at the bed-chamber door, which your ma- 
jesty took no notice of, nor was | willing to acquaint 
you with it, apprehending it might be Colonel Hack- 
er. But knocking the second time, your majesty 
I said I did; but did 
Why then, go 
Whereupon I 


know who it is, and his business. 


re | opened the door, and perceived that it was the Lord 
who were dear to him, ‘But, sweetheart,’’ he | 


Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Laud, in his pontifical] 
habit, as worn at court; I knew him, having seen 
him often. The archbishop desired he might enter, 
having something to say to the king. I acquainted 
your majesty with his desire; so you bade me let 
himin. Being in, he made his obeisance to your 


| majesty in the middle of the room, doing the like 
| also when he came near your person; and, falling 


The child looked wist- | 
‘*Mark, child, what I say: | 


on his knees, your majesty gave him your hand to 
kiss, and took him aside to the window, where some 
discourse passed between your majesty and him, 
and [ kept a becoming distance, not hearing any 


| thing that was said, yet could perceive your majesty 


pensive by your looks, and that the archbishop gave 
a sigh; who, after a short stay, again kissing your 
hand, returned, but with his face all the way to- 
wards your majesty, and making his usual reveren- 
ces, the third being so submiss, as he fell prostrate 
on his face on the ground, and [ immediately stept 
to him to help him up, which I was then acting, 
when your majesty saw me troubled in my sleep. 
The impression was so lively, that I looked about, 
verily thinking it was no dream.’ The king said 
my dream was remarkable, but he is dead; yet, had 
we conferred together during life, ’tis very likely 
(albeit I loved him well) I should have said some- 
thing to him might have occasioned his sigh.”— 
Memoirs of Sir J. Herbert, p. 219. 
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my blessed Jesus.” He then mentioned what 
clothes he should wish to wear, desiring he might 
have a shirt more than ordinary, lest the coldness 
of the day might make him tremble, which, he 
added, would be interpreted by his enemies into 
fear. ‘‘Ido notdread death,” he said. ‘Death 
is not terrible to me. I bless my God, I am 
prepared.”’ 

He then spent a short time in naming the few 
legacies which were left him to bequeath. ‘To 
Prince Charles he sent his Bible, on the margin 
of which were his private remarks and annota- 
tions. He desired that he would read it often 
and with great care; adding that in affliction he 
would find it to be his surest friend; to the Duke | 
of York he sent a curious ring, which he had | 
constantly been in the habit of wearing; to the 
Princess Elizabeth, Andrew’s Sermons, Arch- 
bishop Laud against Fisher the Jesuit, and | 
Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity ; to the Duke of | 
Gloucester, King James’s Works, and Ham- 
mond’s Practical Catechism; Cassandra to the | 
Earl of Lindsey; and his gold watch to the 
Duchess of Richmond, the daughter of his early | 
favourite, the Duke of Buckingham. 

By this time the bishop had arrived, and the | 
king retired with him to prayer. After the prayers | 
of the church had been gone through, the bishop 
read the twenty-seventh chapter of St. Matthew, 
which describes the passion of our Saviour. ‘The 
king applied the passage to his present condition, 
and thanked the bishop for the selection. He 
was much surprised and gratified when he was | 
informed that it was, in fact, the chapter set apart 
in the calendar for the lesson of the day. 


While he was still at his devotions, Colonel 
Hacker knocked at the door. He appeared much 
agitated, and informed the king it was time to set 
off for Whitehall. Charles told him he would 
come presently, and shortly afterwards, taking 
the bishop by the hand, and bidding Herbert 
bring with him his silver clock, with a cheerful | 
countenance he proposed to depart. As he passed | 
through the garden of St. James’s into the park, | 
he inquired of Herbert the hour of the day, and 
afterwards bade him keep the clock for his sake. 


It was ten o’clock when the king came forth. | 
On each side of him was arranged a line of sol- | 
diers, and before and behind him were a guard of 
halberdiers, their drums beating and colours fly- 
ing. ‘The king passed to the scaffold, through 
St. James’s Park, on foot. On his right hand 
was Bishop Juxon, and on his left Colonel Tom- 
linson, both bareheaded, with whom he frequently 
conversed during their walk through the park. 
There is a tradition that he pointed out a tree not 
far from the entrance to Spring Gardens, (close 
to the spot which is now a well-known station 
for cows,) which he said had been planted by his 
brother Henry. During his walk to the scaffold, 
a ruffianly fanatic officer inquired of him, with in- 
sulting barbarity, if it were true that he had been 
cognisant of his father’s murder. Another stern 
republican, ‘a mean citizen,” as he is styled by 
Fuller, was perceived to remain close by his side, 
and keep his eyes constantly fixed on the king, 
with an expression of particular malignity.— 
Charles merely turned away his face: eventually, 
however, the man was unceremoniously pushed 
aside by the more feeling among his persecutors. 

The guards marching ata slow pace, the king 
desired them to proceed faster. ‘I go,’’ he said, 
“to strive for a heavenly crown, with less solici- 
tude than I have formerly encouraged my soldiers 
to fight for an earthly one.’’ However, the noise 
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of the drums rendered conversation extremely 
difficult. 

Passing along the famous gallery, which at 
that time ran across the street at Whitehall to the 
opposite part of the palace, the king was conduct- 
ed to his usual bed-chamber. The scaffolding 
had only been commenced the preceding after- 
noon,* and not having been then completed, the 
delay thus afforded allowed him a considerable 
time for prayer. It was a cold and dismal day. 
Two or three dishes had been provided for his 
dinner, but having partaken of the sacrament, he 
declined this misplaced kindness: however, on 
its being represented to him how long he had 
fasted, that the weather was extremely bitter; 
and that, should the cold produce the least shiver- 
ing, it would be maliciously interpreted by his 


enemies, he consented to partake of a piece of | 


bread and a glass of claret. While he was en- 
gaged at his devotions with Bishop Juxon, Nye, 
and others of the puritan clergymen, knocked at 


the door of his apartment, and offered to assist in 


preparing him for his fate. But he told them 
they had so often prayed against him, they should 
never pray with him in his agony, though he 
should be grateful, he added, if they would re- 


member him in their prayers. As soon as he had | 


completed his devotions, ** Now,” he said, * let 
the rogues come; I have forgiven them, and am 
prepared for all I am to undergo.”” When Colonel 
Hacker gave the last signal at the door of the 
apartment, the bishop and Herbert fell on their 
knees weeping: the king gave them his hand to 
kiss, and as Juxon was an old man, he kindly 
assisted him to rise. ‘To Colonel ‘Tomlinson, 
who had shown him every attention.in his power, 
he presented his gold tooth-pick case, requesting 
him to attend him to the last. 
the door to be opened, and telling Hacker he was 
prepared to follow him, he passed with a cheerful 
countenance, through an avenue of guards, to the 
scaffold. 


CHAPTER X. 


Considerable doubt has existed as to the exact | 


spot on which Charles was beheaded. The scaf- 
fold unquestionably ran in front of the banqueting 
house, from the centre of that building to the end 
nearest to Charing Cross. In height it was level 
with the top of the lower windows. Immediately 
in the centre of the building, between the upper 
and lower windows, a passage had been broken 
in the wall, through which the unfortunate king 
passed. Ata recent renovation of the banqueting 
house, this passage was plainly perceptible, a fact 
which must be considered as entirely setting the 
question at rest. For a space of about seven feet 
in height and four in breadth, the bricks presented 
a broken and.jagged appearance, and the brick- 
work introduced was evidently of more modern 
date. 

To return to the last moments of Charles. The 
seaffold had been covered with black cloth, and 
a coffin, lined with black velvet, was in readiness 
to receive his remains. In the platform itself had 





* Hume says, quoting from Walker’s History of 


Independency, that “the king slept soundly as usual, | 


though the noise of workmen, employed in framing 
the scaffold, and other preparations for his execution 
resounded in his ears.’’ This is more poetical than 
true. Charles had passed the previous night at St. 
James's, at the distance of nearly half a mile. Even 


had he slept at Whitehall, as his apartments were | 


Then, desiring 


73 
| been fixed iron rings and staples, to which ropes 
| had also been attached, by which it was intended 
| to force the king to the block should he make the 
|least attempt at resistance. ‘The persons who 
|} attended him to the seaffold, besides Bishop 
| Juxon, were two of the gentlemen of his bed- 
|chamber, Harrington and Herbert. ‘The former 
| afterwards suffered so much from the shock, that 
an illness ensued which nearly cost him his life. 
The king himself appeared cheerful, resigned, 
and happy. He merely requested of Colonel 
Hacker, to be careful that he was not put to un- 
| necessary pain. Having put on his satin cap, he 
| inquired of one of the two executioners, both of 
| whom were masked, if his hair was in the way. 
| The man requested him to push it under his cap. 
As he was doing so, with the assistance of the 
bishop and the executioner, he turned to the 
former; ‘I have a good cause,” he said, “‘and a 
gracious God on my side.”’ 

The Bishop.—There is but one stage more ; 
this stage is turbulent and troublesome, it is a short 
one; but you may consider it will soon carry you 
a great way; it will carry you from earth to hea- 
| ven; and there you will find a great deal of cordial 
| joy and comfort. 

The King.—l go from a corruptible to an in- 
corruptible crown, where no disturbance can be, 
no disturbance in the world. 

The Bishop.—Y ou are exchanged from a tem- 
poral to an eternal crown; a good exchange. 

Observing one of the persons, who had been 
admitted to the seaffold, accidentally touching the 
edge of the axe with his cloak, the king requested 
him to be careful. ‘Then again inquiring of the 
executioner, ‘is my hair well?’’ he took off his 
cloak and George, and delivering the latter to the 
bishop, exclaimed significantly ‘ remember.”’ 
To the executioner he said, ‘1 shall say but 
short prayers, and when I thrust out my hands—.,”’ 
Looking at the block, he said, ** you must set it 
fast.”’ ‘The executioner replied it was fast. The 
king remarked it might have been higher. Being 
told it could not have been higher, he said, ** when 
I put out my hands this way, then—.” 

In the mean time, having divested himself of 
his cloak and doublet, and being in his wa**‘tcoat, 
he again put on his cloak. ‘Then, lifting ug his 
hands and eyes to heaven, and repeating a few 
words to himself which were inaudible to the by- 
standers, he knelt down and laid his neck on the 
block. ‘The executioner stooping to put his hair 
under his cap, the king thinking he was about to 
strike, bid him wait for the sign. After a short 
pause he stretched out his hands, and the execu- 
tioner at one blow severed his head from his body, 
The head was immediately lifted up by the other 
headsman and exhibited to the people. ‘ Be- 
hold,’”’ he exclaimed, ‘ the head of a traitor.’’* 

Thus, on the 30th of January, 1649, at the age 
of forty-nine, died King Charles. ‘The dismal 
groan, which rose at the moment of his decapita- 
tion from the dense populace around, was never 
forgotten by those who heard it. Certainly, by 
the vast majority of the people of England, the 
execution of Charles was regarded as an atrocious 


*In the British Museum is preserved a curious 
| single folio sheet, printed at Frankfort shortly after 
| King Charles’s death, in which there is a print de- 
| scriptive of his execution, surmounted by medallion 

heads of Charles, Cromwell, and Fairfax. The only 
persons represented to be on the scaffold, besides 


Charles and the two executioners, who are in masks, 


are Bishop Juxon, and Colonel Tomlinson and 


close to the water’s side, and in a different direction, | Hacker. There is a Latin motto from Horace, Cram. 


he could scarcely have been disturbed by the noise. 


lib. i. ode 4. 
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and barbarous murder. Philip Henry, the famous | 
was a witness of the memorable scene. 
writes his son, ** that at 


divine, 
‘¢ He used to mention,” 


the instant when the blow was given, there was | 


such a dismal universal groan among the thou- 
sands of people that were within sight, as it were 
with one consent, as he never heard before and | 
desired he might never hear the like again. 
This fact is corroborated by the testimony of an 
aged person, one Margaret Coe, who died in 1730, 
at the age of one hundred and three. She saw 
the executioner hold up the head, and well *re- 
membered the dismal groan which was made by 
the vast multitude of spectators when the fatal | 
blow was given.’’** Immediately after the axe 
fell, a party of horse rode rapidly from Charing 
Cross to King street, and another from King 
street to Charing Cross, with the object of dis- 
persing the people, or more probably, of dissipat- 
ing their gloomy thoughts. 

The body of Charles having been placed in 
the coffin prepared for it, was conveyed by 
Bishop Juxon and Herbert to the back-stairs at 
Whitehall, to be embalmed. In their way back 
they encountered Cromwell, who informed them 


that orders would be speedily issued for the | 
The regicide came shortly afterwards to | 


burial. 
gaze upon the corpse of bis victim. He remark- 
ed on the appearance of health and promise of 
longevity which it exhibited. It is even said 
that he attempted to fasten a suspicion that 
Charles was suffering under 
ease at the time of his death, but that the praise- 
worthy firmness of a physician who attended the 
opening of the body, destroyed the validity of 
the scandal. ‘This physician was certainly not 
the same practitioner who was employed to em- 
balm the body and to sew on the head. That 
person was one ‘Thomas Tropham, surgeon to 
Fairfax, and a bachelor of physic in the Univer- 
There were many spectators of 
the ceremony. At its completion this facetious 
ruffian remarked, that he had been sewing on the 


sitv of Oxford. 


head of ag goose. 

No monarch ever departed this life more beloved 
and lamente — by his own party than did the unfor- 
tunate Charles. ‘They felt as if a near and dear 
friend had been snatched from their sight. Arch- 





*Sir Edward Peyton, in addressing his work the 
Divine Catastrophe, to the Commons of England, 
has the following remarkable passage:—**I thrice 
humbly desire your patronage, especially finding by 


” | felt it deeply. 


disgraceful dis- 


| But since thy loud-tongued blood demands supplies, 


experience the composition and style of this present | 


narrative will incur the displeasure and hatred of most 
of this state.” This admission coming from a fifth 


monarchy inan, as Anthony Wood styles Peyton, and 


addressed to the heads of his own party, is certainly 
of some weight. Indeed, whatever might have been 
the general feeling against the political character and 
conduct of Charles, there can be no doubt that his 
public death upon the scaffold was regarded by nine 
tenths of the pe ople as a bloody and atrocious act. 
Among the thousands who g% azed upon that scene of 
violence and feroc ity , there was, pe rhe ips, scarce ly a 
single bystander in whose breast all feclings of pity 
were so entirely stifled, as not to be excited by so 
awful atransition from the height of human greatness 
to the extreme of human misery. It is only in the 


_ respecting the identity of the king’s executioner. 
| Several persons have been named for the unen- 


worst of human bosoms that there exists the impulse | 
'earried to the grave amid the execrations of the | 


to injure still further the being whom we have hum- 
bled and rendered powerless. 
spectators of the execution of Charles, there may 
have been seme to whom, from motives of ambition, 


may not have been unpalatable; but these persons | 


were neither many in number, nor were they, gene- | 


rally speaking, among the more respectable of their 
detested party. 


Among the actors or | 


| House of Commons, *‘ I would as soon have the | 
| mains, 


| of his sword. 
rendered thus remarkable, the author had previ- 


| don, the common executioner, who had previous- 


: Weabe | placed in a leaden coffin, was conveyed to St. 
or a persuasion of its political expediency, that scene | enters 
ir 
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[bishop U sens who Pwimnened | the oy of his | 
| master from the roof of Wallingford House, (the | 
| site of the present Admiralty,) was carried away 

fainting ; and Dr. Fell, Dean of Christ Church, 

died, it is said, of grief, when the tidings were | 
| brought to him. The majority of the people of | 
England expressed their sorrow as loudly as they | 

All who were able to approach | 

| the body dipped their handkerchiefs and staves 
‘in his blood; the block was cut into small pieces ; 

and large sums of money were offered for a lock | 
of his hair, or a few grains of the sand which | 
had been discoloured by his blood. It seems | 
that in addition to the common interest attached | 
to such relics, it was supposed they would be | 
efficacious in curing the evil. But even his ene- | 
mies, on more than one occasion, paid unexpect- 
ed homage to his memory. Perhaps the most 
singular is the tribute of the regicide Henry Mar- 
tin. ‘*If we are to have a king,” he said in the 








last gentleman as any sovereign on record.” 
But the fine verses of Andrew Marvel, another | 
foe to monarchy, must not be omitted,— 


While round the armed bands 
Did clasp their bloody hands, 
He nothing common did or mean, 
After that memorable scene ; 
But with his keener eye 
The axe’s edge did try, 
Nor called the gods, with vulgar spite, 
‘l'o vindicate his helpless right, 
But bowed his comely head 
Down, as upon a bed. 


The heroic Marquis of Montrose is said to | 
| have written his master’s epitaph with the point | 
The lines attributed to him, and | 


ously imagined to be the production of Jolin 
Cleveland, more especially as they are printed 
among his works, and as the death of the mar- 
tyred king is a favourite subject of his muse. 
Bishop Guthrie, however, who was likely to 
have the best information on the subject, inserts 
them in his Memoirs as the production of the 
marquis, without in the least questioning their 
authenticity. ‘The lines are as follow :— 


Great, good, and just! could I but rate 
My griefs, and thy too rigid fate ; 
I’d weep the world to such a strain, 
As it should deluge once again ; 


More from Briareus’ hands than Argus’ eyes ; 
I'l] sing thy obsequies with trumpet sounds, 
And write thy epitaph with blood and wounds. 


There has existed much doubt and discussion 


viable honour, and sufficient materials might be 
collected on the subject to form a curious and 
entertaining treatise. However, after every 
attention to the evidence, (and some interesting 
matter has recently been brought to light,) there 
seems to be no doubt that it was Richard Bran- 


ly beheaded the Earl of Strafford. ‘This man 
eventually died in great agony of mind, and was 


populace. 
The royal corpse, having been embalmed and 


Palace. ‘The usurping authorities re- 
|fused permission to bury it in Henry the Se- 
venth’s Chapel, though at the same time, they 
allowed five hundred pounds to defray the ex- 








penses oa the interment. ‘The pom eventually 
agreed upon by both parties was Windsor. 
Thither the melancholy cavalcade proceeded ; 
the body being carried in a hearse covered with 
black velvet, and drawn by six horses. It was 
followed by four mourning coaches, containing 
| several of the most faithful servants of the de- 
ceased monarch, who hastened to pay the last 
tribute to his memory. ‘The first resting-place 
was the Dean’s house at Windsor: the room 
was covered with black, and the coffin surrounded 
with lights. From thence the body was remov- 
_ed to the king’s usual bed-chamber in the castle. 

The persons to whom the performance of the 
royal obsequies was intrusted were, the Duke of 
Richmond, the Marquis of Hertford, Lord South- 
ampton, Lord Lindsay, the Bishop of London, 
Herbert, and Mildmay. ‘They had all been 
devoted servants of their late master. Their 
first step was to proceed to St. George’s Cha- 
pel, to select a proper resting-place for his re- 
That beautiful and interesting building 
was at this period, internally, a mass of ruins. 
The ancient inscriptions, the architectural orna- 
ments, the stalls and banners of the Knights of 
the Garter, had been torn and uprooted by the 
hands of republicanism, and lay strewed in melan- 
choly devastation on the floor. It was found 
impossible to distinguish the tomb of a monarch 
from the grave of a verger. At last, one of the 
noblemen present, happening to strike the pave- 
ment with his staff, perceived by the hollow 
sound that there was a vault beneath. The stones 
and earth having been removed, they came to 
two coffins, which proved to be those of King 
| Henry the Eighth and Queen Jane Seymour. 
Though considerably more than a century had 
elapsed since their interment, the velvet palls 
which covered their coffins were still fresh. In 
this vault over against the eleventh stall on the 
sovereign’s side, it was decided to inter the body 
of King Charles. 

Accordingly, on the 7th of February, the royal 
remains, having been carried from the king’s 
bed-chamber into St. George’s Hall, were thence 
borne to the chapel. In addition to those to 
whom the solemnisation of the funeral had been 
originally entrusted, Colonel Whichcot, the go- 


| vernor of the castle, and several of his officers, 


attended the ceremony. ‘The snow fell thick 
upon the velvet pall, and when it entered the 
chapel the coffin was perfectly white, the ‘ co- 
lour of innocency.” Bishop Juxon stood ready 
at the head of the vault, with the book of Com- 
mon Prayer in his hand. He was preparing to 
read the burial service, according to the rites of 
the Church of England, when he was stopped by 
the governor. ‘The book of Common Prayer,” 
said the bigoted soldier, ‘had been put down by 
authority, and should not be used in any garrison 
where he commanded.”” The coffin was lower- 
ed amid the tears and prayers of the faithful fol- 
lowers of the unfortunate monarch. On its 
leaden surface was inscribed, in capital letters— 
KING CHARLES, 
1648. 

A mysterious doubt existed for many years 
respecting the real burial-place of King Charles. 
By many it was believed that he lay in the sand 
at Whitehall, and that the coffin, on which was 
inscribed his name, merely contained stones and 
rubbish.* Another report was raised by the old 





* Aubrey says, ‘‘] well remember it was frequent- 
ly and soberly affirmed by officers of arms and gran- 
dees, that the body of King Charles the ‘a? was 
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Cromwellites, at the Restoration, that the bodies | | of ‘the beard was a redder brow n. On the back 


of Charles and Cromwell had been made to) 
change coffins, and that in reality it was the | 


corpse of the king, instead of his murderer, | 


which had been exposed at ‘Tyburn, and which | 
was afterwards buried beneath the gallows. | 
There was one circumstance which attached | 
some weight to these idle surmises. At the 


Restoration, the Parliament voted the large sum 
of seventy thousand pounds towards a public | 


funeral for the late king, and for the purpose of | 


erecting a grateful and a lasting monument to his | 
memory. ‘T’o the astonishment of all men, it 
was reported that his remains could nowhere be | 
discovered, although many persons were still | 
alive who could have pointed out the spot. 

But all doubts have been set at rest in our 
times, by the opening of King Charles’s coffin 
in 1813, in the presence of George the Fourth, 
then Prince of Wales. ‘The interesting account 
of Sir Henry Halford is well known. ‘ On re- 
moving the pall, a plain leaden coffin, with no 
appearance of ever having been enclosed in wood, 
and bearing an inscription, ‘ King Charles, 1648.’ 
in large legible characters, on a scroll of lead en- 
circling it, immediately presented itself to the 
view. A square opening was then made in the 
upper part of the lid, of such dimensions as to 
admit a clear insight into its contents. ‘These 
were an internal wooden coffin, very much de- 
cayed, and the body carefully wrapt up in cere- 


cloth, into the folds of which a quantity of unc- | 


tuous or greasy matter, mixed with resin, as it 
seems, had been melted, so as to exclude, as 
effectually as possible, the external air. ‘The 
coffin was completely full, and from the tenacity 
of the cere-cloth, great difficulty was experienced 
in detaching it successfully from the parts which 
it enveloped. Wherever the unctuous matter 
had insinuated itself, the separation of the cere- 
cloth was easy, and when it came off, a correct 
impression of the features to which it had been 
applied was observed in the unctuous substance. 
At length the whole face was disengaged from its 
covering. The complexion of the skin of it was 
dark and discoloured. ‘The forehead and tem- 
ples had lost little or nothing of their muscular 
substance; the cartilage of the nose was gone; 
but the left eye, in the first moment of exposure, 
was open and full, though it vanished almost im- 
mediately; and the pointed beard so character- 
istic of the period of the reign of King Charles, 
was perfect. The shape of the face was a long 
oval; many of the teeth remained; and the left 
ear, in consequence of the interposition of the 
unctuous matter between it and the cere-cloth, 
was found entire. When the head had been en- 
tirely disengaged from the attachments which 
confined it, it was found to be loose, and without 
any difficulty, was taken up and held to view. 

It was quite wet, and gave a greenish red tinge 
to paper and linen which touched it. The back 
part of the scalp was entirely perfect, and had a 
remarkably fresh appearance, nearly black. A 
portion of it which has been since cleaned and 
dried, is of a beautiful dark brown colour.* That 


privately put into the sand at Whitehall; and the 
coffin that was carried to Windsor and laid in King 
Henry the Eighth’s vault, was filled with rubbish 
and brick-bats. Sir Fabian Phillips, jurisconsultus, 
who adventured his life before the king’s trial by 
printing, assures me that the king’s coffin cost but 
six shillings: a plain deal coffin. ” 

* This is singular; it being an unquestionable 
fact that the king’ s hair was almost gray, long pre- 


| 
| 


| 





vious to his trial. 


of the head the hair was not more than an inch | 


in length, and had been probably cut so short for 
the convenience of the executioner, or perhaps, 
by the piety of friends soon after death, in order 


to furnish memorials of the unhappy king. On | 


holding up the head, to examine the place of 


separation from the body, the muscles of the | 
neck had evidently retracted themselves consider- | 


ably; and the fourth cervical vertebra was found 
to be cut through its substance transversely, 
| leaving the surfaces of the divided portions per- 


fectly smooth and even; an appearance which | 


could have been produced only by a heavy 


blow inflicted with a very sharp instrument and | 


which furnished the last proof wanting to identify 
King Charles the First.’ 

By his queen, Henrietta Maria, the king had 
eight children. Besides those, whose memoirs 


will be hereafter introduced, he had a son named | 


Charles, his first-born, who survived the rite of 
baptism but a few hours. ‘The infant was born 


at Greenwich in 1629 ; its birth having been acce- | 


lerated by a fright suffered by the queen. It is 
remarkable that the Roman Catholic priests of 
the queen’s household were in anxious expecta- 
tion of its birth, trusting, by an immediate and 
secret baptism, to smuggle it into their own 
church; Charles, however, was on the watch, 
and directed his chaplain, Dr. Webbe, who was 
in attendance, to baptise it according to the forms 
of the Church of England. ‘The infant was 
buried at Westminster. Another of the king’s 
children was Catherine, his fourth daughter, 
whose career was equally brief. ‘This child, as 
were most of the offspring of Charles, was born 
at Whitehall. It has been remarked as curious, 
that their names, with only one exception, are 
omitted in the parish registry of St. Martin’s. 
The king invariably sent a sum of money, by 
some member of his household, in order to en- 
sure the usual entry. ‘These persons, it is said, 
deceived his majesty, and appropriated the money 
to their own use. 


HENRIETTA MARIA. 


The character of Henrietta Maria is seldom a 
favourite one with our historians. Generally 
speaking, she is described as turbulent, wanton, 
and insincere; implacable in her resentments; 
rash in her resolves; precipitating her husband 
into the most dangerous excesses, and entertain- 
ing the most lofty conceptions of the royal pre- 
rogative. ‘That the conduct of Henrietta was 
not felicitous ; that she was bigoted in religion, 
and headstrong in her passions, and that her ca- 
pacity was far from extensive, it would be diffi- 
eult to deny; and yet much that has been said 
to her disadvantage may be traced to party bitter- | 
ness and the prejudice of faction. ‘To the re- 
publicans, the exalted station which she occupied, 
and the religion which she professed, naturally 
rendered her an object of suspicion and dislike ; 
while the royalists, taking advantage of her sup- | 
posed influence over the king, attributed to her 
indifferent counsels whatever in their master’s 
conduct they would otherwise have found difficult 
to defend. 

Moreover, the manners of the volatile French- 
woman were little suited to the people among 
whom she came to reside. Her zealous and 
undisguised partiality for the religion and man- 
ners of her own country; her love of admira- 
tion; her fondness for music, dancing, and all 
the frivolities to which her sex are privileged, 





| nite an affection to your fame, 


4 


| were converted, by the jaundiced eye of puri- 
tanisin, into the most heinous sins. After all, 
Henrietta was neither deficient in private virtues 
| nor agreeable qualities. Her disposition was 
| generous when not provoked; her manners were 
playful and animated ; she was fearless in danger ; 
| an affectionate mother, and an indulgent mistress. 
| Her attachment to the ruined fortunes of her hus- 
band ean never be spoken of without praise. 
The prominent position which she occupied, in 
| the political troubles of the period, may be aseri- 
bed rather to the unfortunate circumstances in 
which she was placed, than to personal ambition, 
or a mere love of intrigue. Had she lived in 
peaceable times, or, indeed, had Buckingham 
survived to guide the counsels of his master, 
| Henrietta, in all probability, would have been 
merely remembered for the gaiety of her man- 
ners, and the lustre of her charms. 

Henrietta Maria, youngest daughter of Henry 
the Great, of France, and sister of Louis the 
Thirteenth, was born 28th November, 1609. 
Of her childhood little is known; indeed, at the 
period of her marriage with Charles, she had 
scarcely comple ted her sixteenth year. In 1624, 
Lord Kensington, afterwards Earl of Holland, 
had been despatched to Paris, in order to sound 
the feelings of the French court, with reeard to 
the match. = found the young princess greatly 
prepossessed in favour of her future hushand. 
‘The account of ‘te prince’s journey into Spain 
appears to have strongly influenced her im: 1gina- 
tion. When the tale of his Seve ‘ntures was first 
a rved, **He might have 


related to her, she 
found a wife much nearer, ond have saved him- 
self much trouble.’ Indeed, with all the romance 
of a young girl, she appears to have fancied her- 
self in love with Charles, long before they actu- 
| ally met. 
|} Lord Kensington, unwilling to risk the disgrace 
of a refusal, proceeded cautiously in his delicate 
mission. ie regarded Henrietta herself, she took 
no pains to disguise her partiality for the prince. 
The state of her feelings, however, will be best 
discovered by the ta romantic incident, 
| which is thus agreeably related by Lord Ken- 
sing gton in one of his letters to Charles: “1 can- 
not,” he says, **but make you continual repeti- 
tions of the value you have here, to be (as justly 


we know you), the most complete young prince 


and person in the world. ‘This reputation has 
begotten in the sweet princess, Madame, so infi- 
as she could not 
contain herself from a passionate desiring to see 
your picture, the shadow of that person so ho- 
noured, and knowing not by what means to com- 
pass it, it being worn about my neck; for though 
others, as the queen and princesses, would open 
it and consider it, the which ever brought forth 
admiration from them, yet durst not this poor 
young lady look any otherwise on it than afar 
off, whose heart was nearer unto it than any of 
the others who did most gaze upon it. But at 


| the last, rather than want that sight, the which 


she was so impatient of, she desired the gentle- 
woman of the house where I am lodged, that had 


| been her servant, to borrow of me the picture, 


in all the secrecy that may be, and to bring it 
unto her, saying, she could not but want that 
curiosity, as well as others, towards a person of 
his infinite reputation. As soon as she saw the 
party that brought it, she retired into her cabinet, 
calling only her in; where she opened the picture 
in such haste as showed a true picture of her 
passion, blushing in the instant at her own guilti- 
ness. She kept it an hour in her hands, and 
5 
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when she returned it, she gave it many praises of 
your person, Sir, this isa business so fit for your 
secrecy, as I know it shall never v0 farther than 
unto the king your father, - lord Duke of Buek- 
and my lord of Carlisle’s knowledge.”’ 
rwards, when Henrietta received two 
from King James, and the other from 
she placed the former in her cabinet, 
James was much 


ingham, 
Shortly afte 
letters, one 
her lover, 
and the latter in her bosom. 
ple ased when the anecdote was related to him ;— 
‘It was an omen,” he said, “that she would 
preserve his nam her memory, and Charles 
in her he urt.”” 
One would have 
ful, and gallant Earl of 
was now created,) would have 
mediator between two lovers W ho had never met. 
But Holland, though afterwards some suspicion 
ittached to his with Hen- 
rietta, at this period loved his master. It was 
about the same time that Count Soissons declared 
openly and boldly at the Louvre, that he had been 
ed to the princess before several witness- 


thought the young, the grace- 
Holland, (for such he 
been a dangerous 


became intercourse 


contract 
es, and even went so far as to assert thatshe was 
bride. Holland instantly challenged 
but Soissons refused to 


his lawful 
him to combat, 
him. **'The 


‘s* was too pow? rful, t 


single 
court of Franee,”’ he said, 


» allow him to maintain the 


meet 


truth with his sword.”’ 

If it be presumed that the feelings of Charles 
equally romantic with those of his future 
the glowing descriptions wh.ch Lord Hol- 
accomplishments were 
well caleulated to increase his flame. In a letter 
dated 26th February, he thus writes to the prince: 
** You will find a lady of 
sweetness to deserve your 


heave nh can do. 


were 
bride, 
land transmitted of her 


as much loveliness and 
affection, as any crea- 
ture under And sir, by 
fashions since my being here, ' 
to me, her infi- 
and re spect unto you. Sir, I say no 
nut from a true obser- 
vation and knowledg ; I tell you 
this, and must somewhat more, in way of admi- 
ration of the person of Madame; for the impres- 
sions I had of her but ordinary, but the 
amazement extraordinary, to find her, as I protest 
to God 1 did, the sweetest creature France. 
Her growth is very little short of her age, and 
infinitely beyond it. I heard her 
and the ladies 


trom the ladies, it is most visible 
nite value, 
this to betray your belief, | 


» of this to be so 


were 


her w isdom 
discourse with her mother, 
her, with extraordinary discretion and quickness. 
She dances, the which I am a witness of, as well 
as ever | saw any creature. ‘They say she sings 
most sweetly: | am sure she looks so.’ 
ther letter Lord Holland writes: **1 found it true, 
that neither her master, Bayle, nor any man or 
woman in France, or in the world, sings so admir- 
ably as she. Sir, it is beyond imagination; that 
is all that I can say of it.” 

The articles of marriage between Charles and 
Henrietta were signed by James on the 11th of 
May, 1624, and by the French king on the 14th 


of August following. The se was finally 
ratified at Paris, by the Earls of Carlisle and 
Holland, on the 13th of March, sae. At the 


beginning of May, the necessary dispensation 
was received from Rome, when Cardinal Rich- 
lieu performed the espousals, the Duke de Che- 
vereux appearing as proxy for Charles. 

The ceremony was magnificent in the extreme. 
On the day appointed, the 11th of May, the royal 
bride was conducted by the king, the queen, and 
a long train of courtiers, to the house of the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, where she was formally attired 
by her ladies in the nuptial robes. From hence 
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‘| they proceeded to a magnificent theatre, erected | 


in front of the Cathedral of Notre-Dame. ‘The 
Duke de Chevereux was dressed in a black robe, 
lined with cloth of gold, and sparkling with dia- 
monds. On each side he was supported by the 
Earls of Carlisle and Holland, clad in beaten 
silver. Standing under a gorgeous canopy, the 
King of France, assisted by his brother, consign- 
ed their sister to the Duke de Chevereux, as the 
representative of King Charles. ‘The marriage | 
having been soiemnised according to the ceremo- 
nies of the Romish church, the procession ad- 
vanced in the same order to the cathedral, the 
Duke de Chevereux taking precedence of the | 
King of France. After the celebration of mass, 
from which the English earls had absented them- 
selves on account of their religious scruples, the 
procession returned to the house of the arch- | 
bishop, where a splendid banquet had been pre- | 
sented. ‘The king sat under a canopy in the | 
centre of the table, Henrietta being placed on his 
left hand, and the queen-mother on his right. | 
Next to Henrietta sat the Duke de Chevereux, | 
and the Earls of Carlisle and Holland by the side | 
of the duke. 

On the 24th of May, the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, attended by the Earl of Montgomery, and 
others of the English nobility, arrived at Paris, 


_for the purpose of conducting Henrietta to Eng- | 


all her | 
and by what I hear | 


| 


| six days, as an atonement for uniting herself to | 


land. During the seven days which they re- | 
mained in the French capital, nothing could 
excced the splendour of the entertainments which 
were provided for them, or the magnificence of 
the public rejoicings. Bonfires illuminated the | 
streets; the cannon roared on the walls, and the | 
prison doors were opened; while the nobility of | 
Paris vied with each other in the costliness of | 
their feasts; a rivalship in which the celebrated | 
Richlieu is said to have carried off the palm. | 

Henrietta bid farewell to Paris on the 2d of | 
June, 1625. It is asserted in a letter of the | 
period, that she was arrested at Amiens by a} 
legate from the pope, who commanded her to | 
perform a penance of either sixteen or twenty- | 


Pts | 
a heretic prince, or as another writer informs 


us, for having married Charles without a dispen- | 


sation. Henrietta, it is said, instantly wrote to | 


| Charles, who was anxiously expecting her at | 


about | 


In ano- | 





Canterbury, acquainting him with the cause of her | 
delay. His answer was decisive; he informed her 
that if she did not immediately resume her jour- 
ney, he would return to London without her. The 
young queen, however unwillingly, continued her 
progress, and the pope was defrauded of his ex- 
pected triumph. However, as his holiness had 
already given his consent to the marriage, the 
story is in all probability a fabrication. 

At Boulogne she found the Duchess of Buck- 
ingham and an English fleet in readiness to re- 
ceive her. She set sail on the 12th of June, and 
after an uncomfortable passage of twenty-four 
hours arrived at Dover. During this short voy- 
age she had suffered so much from sea-sickness, 
that it was deemed necessary to convey her into 
the town in a litter, and thence to apartments 
prepared for her in the castle. The news of her 
arrival was carried to the king at Canterbury in 
an hour and six minutes. Charles was hasten- 
ing to meet his young bride, when he received a 
communication from her, intimating how much 
she had suffered by her voyage, and requesting 
him to defer the interview till the following day. 

The next morning, about ten o’clock, the king, 
attended by a suitable retinue, arrived at Dover. 
Henrietta was at her morning meal, and for vari- 








‘the skies with 


ous private reasons, was  seemwalyr popend. r= 
the interview; yet she instantly rose from table, 
and hurrying down. stairs, fell on her knees 
before her husband, and taking his hand, kissed 
it affectionately. Charles instantly raised her, 
and ‘* wrapping his arms around her, kissed her 
with many kisses.’’ Her first words were those 
of reverence and aflection:—* Sire, Je suis 
venue en ce pais de voire Majesté pour étre usée 
et commandee e vous.’’ Charles seemed surprised 
to find her taller than he had expected, and cast 
his eyes upon her feet, as if suspecting that she 
had made use of artificial means to improve her 
stature. Henrietta, with all her native quickness, 
perceived what was passing in the king’s mind. 
She immediately raised one of her feet, and 
pointed to the shoe: ‘Sir,’’ she said, ** I stand 
upon mine own feet. I have no helps of art. 
Thus high I am, and am neither higher nor low- 
er.” Some tears fell from her eyes, but Charles 


_kissed them away, telling her playfully ‘he 


should not fail doing so, so long as she continued 
weeping.” He told her “she had not fallen into 
a land of strangers, and that she might be ever 
satisfied of his tenderness and esteem.” 

After a short period, the bystanders were re- 
quired to withdraw, and the royal lovers remain- 
ed an hour in private. The first request of Hen- 
rietta must have been highly gratifying to her 
hushand. ‘She trusted,” she said, ‘that should 
she ever do any thing to offend him, he would 
himself tell her of her fault, instead of employ- 
ing a third person.” Charles readily promised 
a compliance e, and exacted the same stipulation 
from his bride. 

Having prepared themselves for dinner, and 
come forth into the presence chamber, Henrietta 
presented her French servants, formally, and by 
name. Charles, having already dined, seated 
himself by the queen, and helped her to venison 


| and pheasant with his own hand. Her confessor, 


who stood by her, solemnly reminded her that, 
being the eve of John the Baptist, it was a fast 
day of the church, and consequently that she must 
be cautious how she provoked scandal on the first 
| day of her arrival. But at this period, at least, 
| her husband had the ascendant of the pope and 
his penances, and Henrietta, to the great delight 
of her protestant subjects, ate heartily of the for- 
bidden dishes. 

After dinner the king and queen proceeded on 
horseback to Canterbury, where it was intended 
to consummate the marriage. On Barram Downs 
they were received by a vast concourse of the 
nobility, of both sexes, who divided themselves 
into rows while their majesties passed on. ‘The 
road had been strewed with roses and other 
flowers, by the loyal peasants of Kent, who rent 
their shouts and acclamations. 
‘‘ The ladies,’ writes Howell, ‘* appeared like so 
many constellations, but methought that the coun- 
try ladies outshined the courtiers.” 

The same night, having arrived at Canterbury, 
and supper being over, the queen retired to rest. 
Charles followed shortly afterwards, being at- 
tended to the apartment by two of the lords of the 
bedchamber, whose duty it was to undress him. 
It appears that the king’s first step was to secure 
the doors of the bedchamber (which were actually 
seven in number) with his own hand. He then 
undressed himself, and having excluded his two 
attendants, cautiously bolted the door. These 
particulars throw a curious light on the customs 
of the period ; since it seems certain that not even 
the nuptial chamber of the sovereign was secure 
against the strange license and intrusive jocularity 
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which were permitted by the less refined taste of | personal charms will easily exalt a queen into a 


our ancestors on the marriage night. It would 
seem, indeed, that it was only by stratagem that 
Charles was enabled to rid himself of his own 
attendants. ‘Ihe next morning,” we are told, 
‘he was pleasant with the lords that he had be- 
guiled them, and hath ever since been very jo- 
cund.”’ 

On the 16th of June, 1625, Charles arrived 
with his bride in the capital. ‘They had entered 
the royal barge at Gravesend, from whence, at- 
tended by several of the barges of the nobility, 
they proceeded up the river in regal state. From 
London Bridge to Whitehall their procession re- 
sembled a triumph. Thousands of vessels crowd- 
ed the Thames; every lighter and barge ‘vas 
filled with spectators, and the banks appeared a 
moving mass of population. ‘The guns roared 
from the tower, as well as from the various ships 
in the neighbourhood; while the populace, not- 
withstanding that the plague raged around them, 
and the rain fell in torrents, vied with each other 
in the clamour of their gratulations, ‘The king 
and queen were each dressed in green. ‘The 
windows of the barge, notwithstanding the pelt- 
ing rain, were kept open; Henrietta frequently 
acknowledging the shouts of the populace, by 
gracefully waving her hand. It was observed 
that her head already reached the king’s shoulder, 
and that she was young enough to grow taller.* 

The difference of religion between Henrietta 


and her new subjects but slightly affected her | 


first welcome. Much was expected from her 
youth, her reputed good sense, and the zeal and 
influence of her husband. Henrietta too, in some 
degree sacrificing her respect for truth to the love 
of popularity, was not unwilling to assist the de- 
ception. Being asked, shortly after her arrival, 
if she could abide a heretic: ‘* Why not,” she 
said, ‘‘was not my father one?’’ But neither 
her popularity nor her dissimulation were of long 
existence. Shortly afterwards, when she proved 
with child, the puritans loudly expressed their 
dissatisfaction, speaking of her as an idolatress 
and likening her to Heth the Canaanite. Re- 
garding her religion with extreme abhorrence, 


goddess, and Waller thus addresses Henrietta : 


Your beauty more the fondest lover moves 
With admiration, than his private loves; 
With admiration ! for a pitch so high, 
Save sacred Charles’s) never love durst fly. 
eanty had crowned you, and you must have been 
The whole world’s mistress, other than a queen. 
All had been rivals, and you might have spared, 
Or killed, and tyrannised, without a guard. 





Sir William Davenant has celebrated the beauty 
of Henrietta with still more fulsome panegyric. 
Several of his smaller pieces are addressed to her, 
and on New Year’s Day he writes,— 

There is no need of purple or of lawn 

To vest thee in; were but thy curtains drawn 

Men might securely say that it is morn; 

Thy garments serve to hide not to adorn. 

Now she appears, whilst every look and smile 

Dispenses warmth and beauty through our isle. 


Descending, however, to mere prose, it may 
not be unamusing to transcribe the brief descrip- 
tions of those persons who beheld her in the 
zenith of youth and loveliness, and who were 
qualified to form a sober opinion of her personal 
merits. ‘I can send you gallant news,” writes 


a most gallant new Queen of England, who in 
true beauty is far beyond the long-wooed infanta ; 
for she was of a fading flaxen hair, big-lipped, 





and somewhat heavy eyed; but this daughter of 
France, this youngest branch of Bourbon, is of a 
more lovely and lasting complexion, a dark 
brown; she hath eyes that sparkle like stars; 
and for her physiognomy, she may be said to be 
a mirror of perfection.” 

Mr. Meade, who was present at her first land- 
ing in England, describes her to Sir Martin 
Stuteville, as ‘‘a nimble and quiet, black-eyed, 
brown-haired, and, in a word, a brave lady, 
though, perhaps, a little touched with the green 
sickness.’’ But we prefer the description of Sir 





Symonds D’Ewes, who hastened to gratify his 
curiosity with a sight of the new queen: ‘ On 
Thursday, the 30th, the last day of this instant 


and perceiving the probability of her hereafter | June, I went to Whitehall purposely to see the 


influencing her children in the Romish faith, they | queen, which I did fully all the time she sat at | of that loyal town. 


foretold those misfortunes which afterwards befel 
the descendants of Charles. The puritans looked 


dinner, and perceived her to be a most absolute 
delicate lady; after I had exactly surveyed all the 


. . | ° . 
rather to the issue of the Queen of Bohemia, | features of her face, much enlivened by her ra- 


whose education they were satisfied had been in | diant and sparkling black eye. 


Besides, her 


Howell to his brother-in-law ; “‘ for we have now | 


us being at Whitehall to see her. being at dinner, 
and the room somewhat overheated with the fire 
and company, she drove us all out of the cham- 
ber. I suppose none but a queen could have 
cast such a scowl.’’ Henrietta was not crowned 
with her husband. It was demanded that the 
ceremony should be performed according to the 
solemnities of her own church; but this being of 
course refused, her bigotry, or the threats of her 
confessor, forbade her to assist in any religious 
ceremonial of protestantism. She is described, 
in a letter of the period, as standing in a window 
as a mere looker-on, her ladies * frisking and 
dancing’’ around her. She beheld the proces- 
sion from an apartment in the Gate House, 
Westminster, which looked into Palace Yard, 
and had been purposely fitted up for her accom- 
modation. 

It certainly speaks much in favour of Hen- 
rietta, that her own relatives, and those who 
were nearest to her person, regarded her with 
the warmest affection and esteem. ‘The dying 
words of Charles bore testimony to his admira- 
tion and his love. With her brother, Louis the 
Thirteenth, she was also a great favourite. Ro- 
bert, Earl of Leicester, ambassador at Paris in 
1636, mentions the evident satisfaction of Louis, 
when he presented him with a letter from his 
sister the Queen of England: ‘It was observed,”’ 
he says, ‘ by those that were by, that when he 
spoke of the queen, a very great natural affection 
did appear, both by his words and gesture; and, 
it is said in this court, that he loves the queen 
best of all his sisters; and when he speaks of 
her, he always calls her, ma bonne swur d’An- 
gleterre.’ Her son, James the Second, reverts 
to her memory with affection ;—*‘ She excelled,” 
he says, ‘in all the qualities of a good wife, a 
good mother, and a good Christian.’’ Her ne- 
phew, also, Louis the Fourteenth, appears to 
have been attached to her in her lifetime, and 
after her death erected a splendid monument to 
her memory. 

Sir William Waller, in his 
cords an anecdote of “Henrietta during her stay 
at Exeter, which endeared her to the inhabitants 
While passing northward of 
the town, her ears were saluted by the dismal 
cries of some person in distress. They were 
found, on inquiry, to proceed from a poor wo- 
man, whose daughter was in her confinement, 


Recollections, re- 


accordance with the principles of the reformed | deportment among her women was so sweet and | and who was evidently in a dying state from the 


religion. 


crown was a black day in the calendar of puri- | servants so mild and gracious, as I could not ab- | queen 
Heylin mentions a village, in which he | stain from divers deep-fetched sighs, to consider 


tanism. 


was himself resident at the time, where a day of | that she wanted the knowledge of the true reli- 


rejoicing had been set apart, in commemoration | gion.” ’ 
of the prince’s birth. All sorts of festivities, such | beautiful. Waller speaks of them in the inflated | city and to dispose of it to a goldsmith. 


as feasting, ringing of bells, and bonfires, had 
been announced to the inhabitants. But, he adds, 
no single individual of the presbyterian or puritan 
party came forth from their houses on that day ; 
but, on the contrary, closed their doors, as on 
occasions of general mourning and distress. 

The reputed loveliness of Henrietta, notwith- 
standing the exquisite portraits of Vandyke, and 
the enthusiasm of the contemporary poets, has 
been occasionally disputed. A small share of 


*See “The Life and Death of that Matchless 
Mirror of Magnanimity, Henrietta Maria de Bour- 
bon: London, 1685.’’ Also “A true Discourse of 
all the Royal Passages, Triumphs, and Ceremonies, 
observed at the Contract and Marriage of the High 





and Mighty Charles, King of Great Britain: Len- 
don, 1625.” 


Her eyes appear to have been really 


language of the day. 


“¢ Such eyes as yours, on Jove himself had thrown 
As bright and fierce a lightning as his own.” 
And again,— 

‘«« Such radiant eyes, 

Such lovely motion, and such sharp replies.” 





Notwithstanding the conciliating manners of 
Henrietta on her first arrival in England, it was 
shortly evident that the spirit of Henry IV. was 
not entirely dormant in the bosom of his daugh- 
ter. The following court decree is introduced 
on the authority of an eye-witness. ‘The queen, 
howsoever very little of stature, is yet of a pleas- 
ing countenance, if she be pleased, but full of 


The birth, therefore, of an heir to the | humble, and her speech and looks to her other | want of proper nourishment and assistance. The 


took a gold chain from her neck, and 
placing the Agnus which was attached to it in 
her bosom, delivered the chain to the woman; 
desiring her, at the same time, to take it into the 
The 
| queen’s confessor afterwards hazarded an invidi- 
{ous remark on the object of her charity having 
{been a heretic. When this latter circumstance 
was mentioned to Charles, alluding to her bare- 
| foot journey to Tyburn, he asked jestingly if 
| they had not compelled her to do penance. 

| On the 23d of February, 1642, Henrietta, 
| dreading the threatened impeachment of the 
/commons and the fury of the people, wisely 
| decided on quitting England, and embarked at 
| Dover for Holland. She carried with her the 
crown jewels, with which she eventually pur- 
chased arms and ammunition for the service of 
her husband. But her absence from England 
was of brief duration. After using every exertion 
to influence the Prince of Orange and the States 


spirit and vigour, and seems of a more than or-!in favour of the royal cause in England; after 


d 


dinary resolution. With one frown, diverse of 
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eluding the spies of the 


WALDIE'S LIBRARY, 


parliament and the ships | conduct, but still the fact of infidelity i is not a eaty 


which they sent out to arrest her, she again set | not proved, but is deficient in reasonable pre- 


il peur Scheveling the following year, and ar- | sumptive evidence. 


rived safely at Burlington Bay in Yorkshire. 


Walpole, in his tedious 
juvenile poem, ‘ The Epistle from Florence,’ 


The night after her landing, her life was in| speaks confidently 


considerable danger. Four of the parliamentary } 
ships having entered the roads, and having as- 
certained in which house the queen was lodged, 
playing their cannon against it. 
he time, but so immi- 


comme need 
Henrietta was in bed at t 
nent was the danger, that she was compelled to 
house **bare-foot and bare-leg,’’ and 
te and very hazardous flight, found 
{ But even 

sergeant 


quit the 
after a precipita 
shelter in a ditch behind the 
here the 
being killed within a few paces from where she 
stood. In the midst of the firing, Henrietta 
remembered that she had left her favourite lap- 

Heedless of the danger, she instant- 
ly flew back to the house she had just quitted, 
and having discovered the little creature, returned 
with it triumphantly in her arms. 

On hearing of her hazardous situation, the 
Earl of Neweastle immediately hastened to Bur- 
lington and conducted her in safety to the army 

York. Had she attempted to rejoin her hus- 
band at Oxford, where his quarters then were, 
she would in all probablility, have fallen into the 
hands of the republicans; it was decided, there- 
fore, that she should remain in Yorkshire, where 
about four months; 


town. 
danger was considerable, a 


dog asleep. 


she continued to reside for 
equally enchanting all who approached her by 
her affable demeanour and graceful manners. 
The courage displayed by Henrietta at Bur- 
lington is not the only instance of her reckless- 
hour of danger. On one occasion, 
when one of the parliament ships was in full 


ness in the 


regardless of the cries and entrea- 
lants, she commanded 
the captain on no strike, but to 
wait till the last extremity, and then to blow 
ip the vessel. At another time, when in im- 
minent d inger trom a storm at sea, she sat tran- | 
deck, and exclaimed laughingly 
ne se noyent pas,—queens are | 
And yet Mr. Hallam remarks | 
that ‘* Henrietta was by no means the high- 
spirited woman that some have fancied.” 

Even to Charles she occasionally displayed 
When the king showed 
the five refractory 
she said, “and pull 
rogues by the ears, or never see my 
face again.”’ ‘This anecdote was related to Pym 
by the Countess of Carlisle; and yet at other 
times Henrietta could bear insult and injury with | 
singular generosity of mind. When the tidings 
were brought to her that she had been impeached 
by the commons of high treason, and that her ene- 
actually carried up the impeach- 
ment to the bar of the lords, she 
Duke of Hamilton, that she 


chase of her, 
ties of her female attenc 


account to 


quilly on the 
—-'* Les reines 


never drow ned.’’ 


the spirit ol her race. 
some disinclination to seize 
members, ** Go, coward,’ 


out these 


my Pym had 
wrote to the 
hoped God would 
forgive 
heart forgave them their conduct to her. On 
occasion she refused to be made ac- 
quainted with the names of some English peers, 
who had expressed themselves her enemies, 
“Though they hate me now,” she said, “ per- 
haps they will not always hate me; and if they 
have any sentiments of honour, they will be 
woman, who 
takes so little precaution to defend herself.” 
The enemies of Henrietta have attempted to 
blast her fair fame, by accusing her of unfaithful- 
ness to the marriage-bed. Undoubtedly there 
was much of French levity in her manners and 


| 
anotner 


ashamed of tormenting a poor 


them for their rebellion, as she in her | 


| 


jewels and money. 





« Of lustful Henrietta’s Romish shade.” 


Peyton, also, an equally rancorous writer, 
accuses her of having intrigued with Jermyn, 
afterwards Earl of St. Albans, even in the life- 
time of her husband. ‘A certain earl,’”’ he says, 
‘‘ enlightened the king on the subject, telling him 


| that if he did not believe his word, if he would 


go into her chamber, he might be satisfied, and 
behold Jermyn sitting upon the bed with the 
queen; so the king and the lord went in, and 
found her and Jermyn in that posture. ‘The 
king presently, more ashamed of the act than 
blaming her, departed, without speaking a word.” 
There is one important argument to refute this 
disgraceful accusation, namely, the want of con- 
fidence in the veracity of the narrator. 

It must be allowed, however, on the other 
hand, that the character of Henrietta has never 
been completely cleared. Lord Dartmouth, in a 
note to Bishop Burnet’s History, supplies us 
with a curious anecdote. The queen, he informs 
us, had conceived a particular dislike to the Duke 
of Hamilton. His grace, for some reason, being 
anxious to obtain an interview with Henrietta, 
had persuaded Mrs. Seymour, a woman of the 
bed-chamber, to admit him secretly into the 
queen’s private apartment at Somerset House; 
when, his wishes having been gratified, he stat- 
ed that from his place of concealment he surpris- 
ed Henrietta in great familiarities with Jermyn. 
Lord Dartmouth’s authority was Sir Francis 
Compton, who had it from his mother the 
Countess of Northampton, an intimate acquaint- 
ance of Mrs. Seymour. 

Another piece of scandal is related by the 
bishop himself, in one of the suppressed passages 
of his history. When the unfortunate Marquis 
of Montrose was in Paris and in distress, the 
queen, notwithstanding her own straitened cir- 
cumstances, had supplied him liberally with 
Montrose, he says, after- 
wards repaid her kindness, by boasting of other 
favours which she had conferred upon him. 


| Henrietta when she heard of the circumstances, 


instantly sent to him to leave Paris, and positive- 
ly refused to see him again. ‘This story was 
related to Burnet by a daughter of the Duke of 
Hamilton, who affirmed that she had the latter 
particulars from the queen herself. 

The ill-fated Earl of Holland was another re- 
puted lover of Henrictta. His beauty and gal- 
lantry may alone have given rise to the report, 
though it has been asserted with little reason, 
that their intimacy commenced at Paris, previous 
to the union of Henrietta with Charles. Accord- 
ing to Peyton, when some misunderstanding had 
arisen between the king and Holland, (on account 
of which the latter was confined to his house at 
Kensington, the present Holland House,) Henri- 
etta refused to cohabit with her husband unless the 
restraint were taken off. ‘The circumstance, allud- 
ed to by Peyton, appears to have oceurred in 
April, 1633, when Holland was undoubtedly 
closely confined to his own house by order of 
the king. In a letter, dated 18th April, 1633, 
from Sir Henry Wotton to Sir Edmund Bacon, 
there is a passage which might have been ex- 
pected to throw some light on “the subject. How- 
ever, as it is somewhat lengthy, and the meaning 
intricate, it will be sufficient to msert it in a note. 











7 ‘he reader will be the “best judge whether it, in 
any degree, implicates the character of Henrietta. 
It may be remarked that the writer strongly en- 
joins his correspondent to put the letter into the 
fire as soon as he has perused its contents.* 

There appears every reason to believe that, 
after the death of Charles, Henrietta secretly 
united herself to her master of the horse, and 
reputed lover, Henry Jermyn, created, at the 
Restoration, Earl of St. Albans; it has been 
supposed, however, by some writers, that they 
omitted the marriage ceremony. ‘1 had three 
cousins,” said Sir John Reresby, “then in an 
English convent at Paris, one of them an antient 
lady, and since abbess of the house: hither the 
queen was wont often to retire for some days; 
and the lady would tell me that Lord Jermyn, 
since St. Albans, had the queen greatly in awe 
of him, and indeed, it was obvious that he had 
great interest with her concerns; but that he was 
married to her, or had children by her, as some 
have reported, I did not then believe, though the 
thing was certainly so.” 

The manner in which St. Albans subsequently 
dropped the lover, and apparently took upon 
himself the stern authority of the husband, 
another proof that their union was not altogether 
imaginary. Indeed, his conduct towards Hen- 
rietta, at a later period, almost amounted to ill 


* «The Earl of Holland was on Saturday last 
(the day after your post’s departure) very solemnly 
restored at council table, (the king present) from a 
kind of eclipse, wherein he had stood since the 
Thursday fortnight before. All considered the ob- 
scuration was long, and bred both various and doubt- 
ful discourse, but it ended well. All the cause yet 
known was, a verbal challenge sent from him by 
Mr. Henry Germain in this form to the now Lord 
Weston, newly returned from his foreign employ- 
ments. ‘hat since he had already given the king 
an account of his embassage, he did now expect 
from him an account of a letter of his, which he had 
opened in Paris, and he did expect it at such a time 
even in the Spring Garden, close under his father’s 
window, with his sword by his side.” 

“It is said, (I go no farther in such tender points) 
that my Lord Weston sent him, by Mr. Henry Percy, 
(between whom and the said Lord Weston had, in 
the late journey, as it seems, been contracted such 
friendship as overcame the memory that he was cou- 
sin-germain to my lord of Holland,) a very fair and 
discreet answer:—That if he could challenge him 
for any injury done him before or after his embassage, 
he would meet him as a gentleman, with his sword 
by his side, where he should appoint; but for any 
thing that had been done in the time of his em- 
bassage, he had already given the king an account 
thereof, and thought himself not accountable to any 
other. This published on Thursday was fortnight, 
the Earl of Holland was confined to his chamber in 
court, and the next day morning to his house at Ken- 
sington, where he remained without any further cir- 
cumstance of restraint or displeasure Saturday and 
Sunday; on which days being much visited, it was 
thought fit on Monday to appoint Mr. Dickenson, 
one of the clerks of the council, to his guardian thus 
far, that none without his presence should accost 
him. This made the vulgar judgments run high, or 
rather indeed low, that he was a lost and disearded 
man, judging as of patients in fevers, by the exas 
peration of the fits. But the queen who was a little 
obliquely interested in this business—for in my lor 
of Holland’s letter, which was opened, she had one 
that was not opened, nor so much (as they say) as 
superscribed; and both the queen’s and my lord « 
Holland’s were inclosed in one from Mr. Walte 
Montague (whereof I shall tell you more hereafter), 
the queen, I say, stood nobly by him, and, as it 
seems, pressed her own affront. It is too intricately 
involved for me so much as to guess at any particu- 
lars.”—Reliquiz Wottonianz, p. 455. 
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usage. 
says Madame de Baviere, in one of her letters, 
«« made a clandestine marriage with her chevatlier 
dhonneur, Lord St. Albans, who treated her ex- 
tremely ill, so that, whilst she had not a fagot to 


warm herself with, he had in his apartment, | 


a good fire, and a sumptuous table. He never 
gave the queen a kind word, and when she spoke 
to him, he used to say, ‘ Que me veut cette 
femme ?— What does that woman want?’”’ This 
piece of private history is corroborated by Count 
Hamilton: speaking of the earl, he says, ‘It is 
well known whai a tible the good man kept at 


Brussels, while the king, his master, was starv- | 


ing, and the queen dowager, his mistress, lived 
not over well in France.” 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the distress- 
ed condition of Henrietta after the death of her 
husband. Her principal residence was in the 
Louvre at Paris; yet even here, amidst her own 


relations and her own people, the once-envied | 


Henrietta was frequently in want even of the 
necessaries of life. She was at length compelled 
to make application to Cardinal Mazarine, to in- 


tercede with Cromwell for the restitution of her | 
But | 


dowry: the request was made and refused. 
the most remarkable picture of her distress is 
described by Cardinal de Retz in his Memoirs: 
‘* Five or six days before the king removed from 
Paris, I went to visit the Queen of England, 


whom I found in the chamber of her daughter | 
Henrietta, who hath been since Duchess of Or- | 


leans. Atmy coming in, she said; *‘ Yousee I am 
come to keep Henrietta company; the poor child 
could not rise to-day for want of a fire.’ 


months together had notordered her any money to- 
wards her pension, thatno tradespeople would trust 
her any thing; and there was not at her lodgings 
a single billet. You will do me the justice to 
think that the Princess of England did not keep 
her bed the next day for want of a fagot; but, 
however, you will think likewise, that it was not 
this which the Princess of Conde meant in her 
letter; what she spoke about was, that some days 
after my visiting the Queen of England, I remem- 
bered the condition I had found her in, and had 
strongly represented the shame of abandoning 
her in that manner, which caused the parliament 
to send forty thousand pounds to her majesty. 
Posterity will hardly believe that a princess of 
England, granddaughter to Henry the Great, 
hath wanted a fagot in the month of January in 
the Louvre, and in the eyes of the French court.” 
When Salmasius published his Defensio Regia, 
in support of Charles the Second, he was found 
fault with for neglecting to send a copy to the 
exiled queen. It was said that “ though poor, 
she would have paid the bearer.”’ 

With regard to the manner in which Henrietta 
received the news of her husband’s death, Mr. 
D’Israeli, in his ‘« Commentaries on the Reign of 
Charles,’’ has inserted an interesting passage 
from the MS. account of an eye-witness. The 
writer is the Pere Gamache, one of the capu- 
chins who attended on the Queen of England at 
that period. ‘The city of Paris,” writes Ga- 
mache, *‘ was then blockaded by the insurgents, 
and in the king’s minority, it was with difficulty 
we obtained either entrance or egress. The 
Queen of England, residing at the Louvre, had 
despatched a gentleman to St. Germain-en-laye 
to the French court, to procure news from Eng- 
land. During her dinner, where I assisted at 
the grace, I had notice to remain there after the 
benediction, and not to quit her majesty, who 


The | 
truth is, that the cardinal (Mazarine) for six | 
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“The widow of Charles the First,” | might need consolation at the sad account she | real temper of the people. 


was to receive of the terrible account of the king 
(her husband. At this grievous intelligence, | 
| felt my whole frame shudder, and withdrew aside 
from the circle, where, during an hour, the vari- 
ous conversations on indifferent subjects seemed 
not to remove the uneasiness of the queen, who 
knew that the gentleman she had despatched 
to St. Germain ought to have returned. She 
was complaining of his delay in bringing his an- 
swer. On which the Count of St. Albans (Jer- 
'myn) took this opportunity to suggest that the 
gentleman was so faithful and so expeditious in 
obeying her majesty’s commands on these occa- 
sions, that he would not have failed to have come, 
had he any favourable intelligence. * What then 
is the news? I see it is known to you,’ said 
the queen. The count replied, that in fact he 
did know something of it, and when pressed, 
after many evasions, to explain himself, and 


| little, to receive the fatal intelligence, at length he 
declared it to the queen, who seemed not to have 
}expected any thing of the kind. She was so 
deeply struck, that instantly, entirely speechless, 
she remained voiceless and motionlesss, to all 
appearance a statue. A great philosopher has 
| said, that ordinary griefs allow the heart to sigh 
' and the lips to murmur, but that extraordinary 
afflictions, terrible and fatal, cast the soul into 
stupor, make the tongue mute, and take away 
the senses. ‘ Curex leves loquuntur, graves 
stupent.’ ‘To this pitiable state was the queen 
| reduced, and to all our exhortations and argu- 
ments she was deaf and insensible. We were 
obliged to cease talking, and we remained by her 
|in unbroken silence, some weeping, some sigh- 
ing, and all with sympathising countenances, 
mourning over her extreme distress. ‘his sad 


| 


‘scene lasted till nightfall, when the Duchess of 


Vendome, whom she greatly loved, came to see 
her. Weeping, she took the hand of the queen, 
| tenderly kissing it,—and afterwards spoke so 
| successfully that she seemed to have recovered 
| this desolated princess from that loss of all her 
| senses, or rather, that great and sudden stupor, 
| produced by the surprising and lamentable intel- 
| ligence of the strange death of the king.’’ ‘This 
scene is affectingly described, but the tidings 
could hardly have been so completely unexpect- 
ed as the narrator would lead us to suppose. 

The fact is evident, indeed, that for some time 
previously Henrietta had anticipated the worst. 
The effect that her husband’s misfortunes might 
have on her mind, appears, in point of fact, to 
have been an object of public speculation, and, 
| accordingly, about three weeks before the exe- 

cution of Charles, we find the following curious 
| notice in one of the journals of the period. ‘ ‘The 
| Queen of England is returned to her devotions 
| in the House of the Carmelites, where she hath 
| been for diverse days past: she seems not de- 
| jected at the present state of her husband in Eng- 
| land, yet, say her ladies, her nights are more sad 
than usual,” 

Henrietta, notwithstanding the treatment she 
had experienced from her husband’s subjects, 
was far from regarding England with the aver- 
sion which might have been expected. She took 
a pleasure during her exile in France, in exalting 
the character of the English; and in the brilliant 
circles of Paris, their kindness, generosity, and 


course. The late troubles, the death of her 
husband, and her own expulsion, she attributed 
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Her magnanimity is 
celebrated by Waller:— 


Constant to England in your love, 
As birds are to their wonted grove, 
Accusing some malignant star, 
Not Britain, for that fatal war. 


An interesting feminine anecdote is recorded 
by Sir John Reresby, illustrative of her regard 
for England. ‘'I’o give a little instance,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ of her inclination for the English, I hap- 
pened to carry an English gentleman with me 
one day to court, and he, to be very fine, had 
got him a garniture of rich riband to his suit, in 
which was a mixture of red and yellow; which 
the queen observing, called to me, and bade me 


| advise my friend to mend his fancy a little, as to 


many ambiguous words to prepare her, little by | 








his ribands, the two colours he had joined being 
ridiculous in Franee, and might give the French 
occasion to laugh at him.” 

On the 2d of November, 1660, the year of 
her son’s restoration, after an absence of nineteen 
years, Henrietta again returned to Whitehall. Her 
intention was to pass the remainder of her days 
in England. Somerset House, where she had 
spent so many happy years, was again allotted 
for her residence. She observed on re-entering 
it, that ‘had she known the temper of the Eng- 
lish people some years past, as well as she did 
then, she had never been compelled to quit it.” 
Under her auspices the old building was beauti- 
fied with a taste and magnificence which called 
forth the poetical admiration both of Cowley and 
Waller. 

The history of Henrietta from this period eon- 
tains little of interest or importance. 
rently would have had no objection to interest the 
decline of life, by entering afresh into the poli- 
tical arena; but her want of judgment was too 
much suspected, and her name too intimately 
connected with past troubles. Indeed, it is an 
almost unnoticed fact, that at the Restoration 
there was actually a discussion in parliament, 
whether her return, under any circumstances, 
should be permitted. Still the conduct of the 
commons was, subsequently, not ungenerous, 
for they settled on her an income of sixty thou- 
Her court at Somerset House was 
numerously attended, and though she took no 
share in the amorous broils of the period, yet 


She appa- 


sand a year. 


she is deseribed as much diverted with the details 
whenever they transpired. 

With the exception of a short visit to France 
in 1662, Henrietta remained in England till the 
breaking out of the great plague in 1665, when, 


| dreading the approaches of that gigantic disease, 


courage, were the constant themes of her dis- | 


rather to some desperate enthusiasts, than to the | 


she took leave of her children, whom she then 
beheld for the last time. She was accompanied 
as far as the Nore hy the king, Prince Rupert, 
and the Duke of Monmouth, who respectfully 
attended her embarkation. Henrietta died in the 
castle of Colombe, about four leagues from Paris, 
on the 10th of August, 1669, in the sixtieth year 
of her age. ‘Her distemper,” says Ludlow, 
‘‘ seemed at first not to be dangerous, but on tak- 
ing something prescribed by the physicians to 
procure sleep, the potion operated in such a man- 
ner that she woke no more.’’ She was buried 
at St. Denis, the burial-place of the French kings, 
with the honours usually paid to a Queen Mo- 
ther of France. Having been embalmed, her 
body lay in state for some days in the castle of 
Colombe. Her heart was placed in a silver urn, 
inscribed with her name and title, and carried by 
her almoner, Lord Montague, and a_ suitable 
train, to the Monastery of Chaliot. Her body 
9 
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was interred with unusual magnificence, Father 
Senault delivering the funeral oration. In his 
discourse he attributed the misfortunes of Charles 
to his infidelity. Sir Leoline Jenkins, then em- 
bassador at Paris, afterwards indignantly expos- 
tulated with him on the offensive charge. Senault 
said that he had made use of the term as less 


choquant than heresy. 


HENRY, 


DUKE OF GLOUCESTER. 


The amiable qualities and promising parts of 


this young prince scarcely appear to have been 
exaggerated. ‘They acquired for him the admi- 
ration of his contemporaries, and the warm affec- 
tion of his own family. Added to the courage 
and ingratiating manners which distinguished his 
race, he possessed the quickness and good nature 


of his brother Charles, and the application to | 
‘| he should adhere to the reformed religion, and 


business which was remarkable in the Duke of 
York. He had, perhaps, more judgment than 
either. Considering the early age at which he 
died, and the disadvantages of his education, his 
accomplishments were certainly of no ordinary 
kind, Besides the Latin language, he was mas- 
ter of the French, Spanish, Italian, and Low 
Dutch. He was able to appreciate the constitu- 


tion of his country, and the merits of the Pro- | 


testant faith. ‘The parting scene and dying in- 
junctions of his unhappy father sank deeply into 
| 


iis heart; and neither time nor the contamination | 


of the world were ever able to obliterate their 
effect. 

Henry of Oatlands, as he is styled from the 
place of his birth, was born at Oatlands in Sur- 
rey, 8th July, 1639. In his infancy he was 
committed to the care of the Countess of Dorset, 
and at the death of that lady, in 1647, the Earl 
of Northumberland was selected by the parlia- 
From the earl he was 
alterwards transferred to the Countess of Leices- 


ment to be his governor. 


ter, and with his sister, the Princess Elizabeth, | 
Their removal | 


became an inmate of Penshurst. 


to this classical spot was by special direction of 
parliament, who dreaded lest the tragical fate of 


their father, and their presence in the capital, 
should create for the royal orphans an inconve- 
nient degre e of commiseration It was ordered, 
moreover, that their indulgences should be dimi- 
nished, and their attendants lessened. 
of titles was forbidden, and it was directed that 
they should partake of the same food, and sit at 
the same table, as the children of the family. 
Some of the more zealous patriots went consider- 
ibly further. A proposition was actually made 
in parliaznent that the duke should be bound to 
a trade, in order, as it was expressed, ‘that he 
might earn his bread honestly.’”* 





*In the Mercurius Elencticus, from February 21st | 


to 28th, 1648, we discover the following passage :— 
‘‘Sure Cromwell intends toset up his trade of brew- 


ing again, for the other day, being in the presence | 
of the Duke of Gloucester, he stroked him on the | 


head, and, like a merciful protector and faithful 
guardian, saith, Sirrah, what trade do you like best ? 


Would not a shoemaker be a good trade for you? | 


Shoemakers are gentlemen, J can assure you, and so 
are brewers too; and if you like those trades, I will 
provide you a good master, either Colonel Hewson 
or Colonel Hardwicke, and move the parliament to 
give you something (if you prove a good boy, and 
please your master) to set up your trade. And for 
that little gentlewoman, your sister, (meaning the 
Lady Elizabeth) if she will be ruled, I will provide 
her a husband; one of Colonel Pryde’s sons, or one 


The use | 
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His tutor was a Mr. Lovel, a man of piety and 
| . = 

|learning. When the duke was afterwards sent to 
| Carisbrooke Castle, Lovel, much to the satisfac- 


| tion of the royal orphan, was allowed to be his | 


companion. At Carisbrooke he experienced 
/even Jess respect than had been permitted at 
| Penshurst. Mildmay, the governor, was directed 
to treat him merely as the son of a gentleman, 
| and he was invariably addressed as Mr. Harry. 
When in his thirteenth year, Cromwell, without 
| alleging any reason, permitted him to rejoin his 
| family in France, and the sum of 500/. was al- 
| lowed for the expenses of his removal. 
Henrietta was overjoyed to embrace a child 
whom she had scarcely seen since his birth, and 
| whom she trusted to make a convert to her own 
faith. She discovered the task to be more ardu- 
| ous than she had anticipated. ‘The young duke 


| combated all her arguments; alleging, moreover, | 


the displeasure of his brother Charles, and the 
solemn injunctions of his deceased father, that 


| especially that he should obey his sovereign in 
| preference to his mother. 

| When Charles had somewhat unwillingly con- 
| sented to allow the Duke of Gloucester to remain 
|in Paris with his mother, he had exacted from 
| her a promise that she would refrain from tam- 
| pering with his religious principles. Charles 
was absent in the Low Coutnries when the infor- 
mation reached him of his brother’s danger. 
| Though himself inclined to the Romish persua- 
sion, he had foresight enough to discover how 
| dangerous, and probably fatal, to his hopes of re- 
| gaining the English crown, would be an open 
profession of that faith in any of the mem- 
bers of his family.* Accordingly, he despatched 
the following remarkable letter to his brother at 
Paris. It would be alone curious as the compo- 
sition of a young man of pleasure, who had only 
| completed his twenty-fourth year. 

**Cologne, Nov. 10, 1654. 


‘‘ Dear Brother, 

‘“‘T have received yours without a date, in 
| which you tell me that Mr. Montaguet has en- 
deavoured to pervert you from your religion. I 
do not doubt but you remember very well the 
;commands I left with you, at my going away, 
concerning that point. Iam confident you will 
observe them; yet your letters, that come from 
Paris, say that it is the queen’s purpose to do all 
| she can to change your religion, in which, if you 


| of my own, if either of them like her or can love 
i her.” The duke told him, ‘that being a king’s son, 
he hoped the parliament would allow him some 
means out of his father’s revenue to maintain him 
like a gentleman, and not put him apprentice like a 


slave.’ Nose Almighty makes answer, ‘ Boy, you | 


must be an apprentice, for all your father’s revenue 
will not make half satisfaction for the wrong he 
hath done the kingdom,’ and so Nose went blowing 
out.’’ There is too much of party spirit discoverable 
in this passage, to render it admissible in any other 
light than as a pasquinade. 

*Lord Mordaunt, in a letter to the duke of Or- 
|mond, in 1659, alluding to a report that Charles 
himself had embraced the Romish persuasion, thus 
expresses himself:—* Your master is utterly ruined, 
| as to his interest here, in whatever party, if this be 
true; though he never had a fairer game than at pre- 
sent.”—Ormond Papers, vol. ii, p. 264. 

+ Abbott Montague, almoner to Henrietta Maria. 
| He enticed the duke to the delightful Abbey of 
| Pontoise, where, according to Lord Clarendon, he 
| sequestered him from all resort of such persons as 
| might confirm him in his averseness from being con- 
| verted.” —Hist. of the Rev. vol. vii. p. 122. 


| do hearken to her, or any body else in that mat- 


ter, you must never think to see England again; 
and whatsoever mischief shall fall on me or 
my affairs, from this time, I must lay all upon 
you as being the only cause of it. Therefore, 
consider well what it is to be not only the cause 
|of ruining a brother that loves you so well, but 
also of your king and country. Do not let them 
persuade you either by force or fair promises : 
for the first they neither dare nor will use; and 
for the second, as soon as they have perverted 
| you, they will have their end, and then they will 
care no more for you. I am also informed that 
there is a purpose to put you into the Jesuits’ 
College, which I command you, upon the same 
grounds, never to consent to. And whensoever 
| any one shall go to disupte with you in religion, 
do not answer them at all; for though you have 
the reason on your side, yet they, being prepared, 
| will have the advantage of any body that is not 
upon the same security that they are. If you do 
| not consider what I say unto you, remember the 
last words of your dead father, which were to 
be constant to your religion, and never to be sha- 
|ken in it. Which, if you do not observe, this 
| shall be the last time you will hear from, 

‘Dear brother, your most affectionate brother, 


‘*CuHares R.”’ 


In addition to this forcible appeal, Charles in- 
|stantly despatched the Marquis of Ormond to 
| Paris; transmitting by him a strong letter of ex- 
| postulation to the queen, and some written direc- 
| tions from himself to the duke, enjoining him to 
| put himself into the hands of the marquis, and 
| immediately repair to him at Cologne. Henrietta 
| expressed the most vehement indignation at the 
interference of Charles. She insisted that the 
natural authority of a mother had been wrested 
from her; adding that the duke might act as he 
pleased, for she would never see his face again. 
Ormond instantly hurried the young duke from 
the dangerous neighbourhood of Pontoise. At 


a few pounds to defray their expenses to Cologne, 
at which place, however, they eventually arrived 
in safety, to the great satisfaction of Charles. 

In 1658 the Duke of Gloucester, then only 
nineteen, attended his brother, the Duke of York 
to the Spanish campaign. At the battle of Dun- 
kirk they fought side by side, making several 
charges on horseback, and behaving with a valom 
| worthy of their race. James himself bears tes- 
| timony to the conduct of his young brother. At 
| the close of the day, the Duke of Gloucester, 
| either in giving or warding off a blow, unfortu- 

nately lost possession of his sword. Villeneuve, 
| Master of the Horse to the Prince de Ligne, im- 
| mediately alighted from his horse and recovered 





|the weapon; the duke covering him with his 
| pistol till he had remounted. Villeneuve was af- 
terwards shot through the body, but fortunately 
the wound was not of a dangerous nature. 

At the Restoration, the Duke of Gloucester 
attended his brother Charles to England; the 
parliament sending him five thousand pounds as 
a mark of their esteem. He survived the return 
of his family but a few months, having died of 
| the smallpox on the 3d of September, 1660, in 
| his twenty-second year. Pepys, who speaks of 
him as a * pretty boy,” ascribes his death to the 
negligence of the physicians. His loss was be- 
| wailed by his own family and regretted by all 
who knew him. Of Charles, it was said, that 
he was more affected by his brother’s deaih than 
by any other misfortune which had ever befallen 
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him. James, too, in his Memoirs, more than 
once recurs to his memory with affection, and 
speaks with admiration of his parts. “ He had 
all the natural qualities,” he says, ‘*to make a 
great prince, which made his loss the more sen- 
sibly felt by all the royal family.’ Evelyn, 
whose praise is of no small value, speaks of him 
as a prince of ‘extraordinary hopes,”’ and Sir 
John Denham, in his Directions to a Painter, 
thus apostrophises his untimely end: 


O more than human Gloucester, Fate did show 
Thee but to earth, and back again withdrew. 


According to Reresby, he was far from insen- 
sible to female charms. He was probably gifted 
also with some share of the natural wit of Charles. 
When his brother, the Duke of York, married 
the daughter of Lord Chancellor Clarendon, he 
said, ‘*He could never sit in the same room with 
her,—she smelt so of her father’s green bag.”’ 

He was buried in Westminster Abbey, in the 
same vault with Mary Queen of Scots, and Lady 
Arabella Stuart; the Duke of York being chief 
mourner, and the Dukes of Richmond, Bucking- 
ham, and Albemarle attending him to the grave. 


MARY, 


PRINCESS OF ORANGE. 


This amiable and warm-hearted princess, the 
eldest daughter of Charles the First, and the 
mother of William the Third, was born 4th of 
November, 1631. The event is reported in the 
following letter addressed by George Gresley to 
Sir Thomas Pickering. 

*‘ Sir,—Upon Thursday last the Duke of Ven- 
déme, illegitimate brother to our queen, arrived 
here from out the Low Countries, and is lodged 
at Sir Abraham Williams’s house. 

“Upon Friday morning, about four of the clock, 
the queen was, (God be praised) safely delivered 
of a princess, who was christened the same morn- 
ing, by reason it was weak, as some say, it being 
born three weeks before the time; but I have 
heard it was done to save charges, and to prevent 
otherchristening. ‘The name, Marie; the Coun- 


tesses of Carlisle and Denbigh god-mothers, and | 


the Lord Keeper godfather ; the Lady Roxburgh 
governess, and the nurse one Mrs. Bennet (some 
say wife to a baker) and daughter to Mrs. Browne 
that keepeth Somerset house. 
‘Your very assured friend and servant, 
** GeoRGE GRESLEY. 
‘Essex House, the 9th of Nov. 1631.” 


When in her tenth year, on the 2d May, 1641, 
the young princess was married, or, more pro- 
perly speaking, contracted to William, afterwards 
second Prince of Orange. ‘The ceremony is de- 
scribed by Principal Baillie, in one of his curious 
letters to the Presbytery of Irvine. On the 4th 
of May, 1641, he writes,—-‘‘ On Sunday, in the 
king’s chapel, both the queens being present at 
service, the Prince oi Wales and the Duke of 
York led in the Princess Mary to the chapel, con- 
voyed with a number of ladies of her own age, 
of nine or ten years, all in cloth of silver. The 
Prince of Orange went in before with the ambas- 
sadors, and his cousins of Tremmul and Nassau. 
The king gave him his bride. Good Bishop 
Wren made the marriage. At night, before all 
the court, they went to bed in the queen’s cham- 
ber. A little after, the king and queen bade the 
bridegroom, good night, as their son: he, as it 
was appointed, arose, and went to his bed in the 








JESSE’S MEMOIRS. 


king’s chamber.”” The young princess followed | 
her husband to Holland on the 23d of February, 

1652. By her early marriage she was spared 

from being an actual witness of the misfortunes 

of her family, though afterwards, when they 

were in poverty and exile, her conduct towards 

them aflorded a beautiful example of sisterly 

love. 

The princess is described by her contempora- 
ries as possessing every quality that can add 
grace or dignity to the female character. Much 
of this praise is undoubtedly deserved, but still 
her judgment was indifferent, and it is doubtful 
whether her love of admiration was confined 
within proper bounds. It appears by a letter of 
the period that the witty Duke of Buckingham 
was one of her admirers, and that scandal was 
not silent when it connected their names. The 
duke unadvisedly following her into Holland, she 
sent to let him know that malice had been busy 
with her name, that his sudden return might re- 
vive unfounded reports, and requested that he 
would not take it ill, if she implored him to dis- 
continue his visits. On this occasion there is 
nothing to implicate her fair fame, except that 
when sovereign princesses are thus wooed, it is 
generally their own fault: besides, they were 
both young, and Buckingham was extremely 
handsome. 

But Henry Jermyn, the “ lady-killer of De 


Grammont,”’ is supposed to have been more suc- | 


cessful: indeed, there is some doubt whether, 
after her husband’s death, they were not actually 
united in marriage. King William appears to 
have thought so, for at the revolution, Jermyn 
was one of the few Roman Catholics, who had 
been attached to the fortunes of James, whom he 
received into favour. 

The princess was left a widow at the age of 
nineteen, her husband having died on the 27th of 
October, 1650. Her mother Henrietta Maria 
subsequently conceived an idea of uniting her to 
the French king, Louis the Fourteenth, and ac- 
cordingly sent for her to Paris. 
fell into the scheme, and parted with her jewels, 
as well as with some of her son’s property, to 
support a splendid appearance atthe French capi- 
tal. ‘The enterprise, however, was not success- 
ful, and the princess either remained a widow, or 
contented herself with Jermyn. 

At the Restoration, after an absence of nine- 
teen years, she returned to England. The joy 
of meeting her family was sadly damped bv the 
recent loss of her brother Henry, who had died 
but a few days previous to her landing. Shortly 
afterwards she was herself attacked by the small- 
pox, which ended her days at Whitehall, on the 
24th of December, 1660, having completed her 
twenty-ninth year. Her brother James pays an 
affectionate tribute to her memory. ‘Her per- 
sonal merits,” he says, ‘‘ and particular love of 
all her relations, which she manifested in the 
time of their distress, caused a sorrow for her 
death as great as was their esteem.’’ And Walker 
says, in his History of Independency, * Her ten- 
der love and zeal to the king, in his afflictions, 
deserves to be written in brass, and graven with 
the point of a diamond.’’ Waller has also cele- 
brated her in a dull panegyric. She was buried 
in Henry the Seventh’s chapel, Westminster, in 
the same vault with her favourite brother Henry. 





| against popery. 


The princess | 


ELIZABETH, 
DAUCHTER OF CHARLES THE FIRST. 


The most gifted of the children of Charl Ss: 
her affectionate disposi ion and precocious parts 
are invariably spoken of with admiration. She 
was the darling child of her unhappy father, who 
was gratified with her sympathy, delighted with 
her ingenuous and pious mind, and proud of the 
quickness of her apprehension, and her remark- 
able insight into human character. She was born 
at St. James’s on the 28th of December, 1635.* 

‘The princess had been admitted to her father’s 
presence the day previous to his execution, and, 
like her brother Henry, had carried away an im- 
pression which was never effaced. That solemn 
and affecting scene has been elsewhere described, 
but itis not generally known that the young prin- 
cess herself committed an account of it to paper. 
When Charles had communicated to her his last 
directions, ‘* Sweetheart,’’ he said, ‘* vou will for- 
get this.”,—** No,” she said, “I shall never for- 
get it while I live;’’ and with many tears, pro- 
mised to write down the particulars. The rela- 
tion, in her own words, is as follows: 


‘¢What the king said to me 29th of January last, 
being the last time I had the happiness to see 
him. 

‘¢ He told me he was giad I was come, and al- 
though he had not time to say much, yet some- 
what he had to say to me, which he had not to 
another, or leave in writing, because he was feared 
their cruelty was such, as that they would not 
have permitted him to write to me. He wished 
me not to grieve and torment myself for him ; for 
that would be a glorious death that he should die. 
it being for the laws and liberties of the land. 
He bid me read Bishop Andrews’ Sermons, 
Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, and Bishop Laud’s 
book against Fisher, which would ground me 
He told me he had forgiven all 
his enemies, and hoped God would forgive them 
also; and commanded us to forgive them. He 
bid me tell my mother that his thoughts had never 
strayed from her, and that his love would be the 
same tohis last. Withal he commanded me and 


* Mrs. Makins, the linguist, sister to John Pell, 
the linguist and mathematician, was for some time 
her instructress. Mrs. Makins, it seems, afterwards 
kept a school. At the end of “An Essay on the 
Education of Gentlewomen,” published in 1673, is 
the following curious postscript. “If any inquire 
where this education may be performed ; such may 
be informed, that a school is lately erected for gen- 
tlewomen at Tottenham High-Cross, within four 
miles of London, in the road to Ware; where Mrs. 
Makins is governess, who was sometime tutoress to 
the Princess Elizabeth, daughter to King Charles the 
First ; where, by the blessing of God, gentlewomen 
may be instructed in the principles of religion, and 
all manner of sober and virtuous education; more 
particularly in all things ordinarily taught in other 
schools. Works of all sorts, dancing, music, sing- 
ing, writing, keeping accounts, half the time to be 
spent in these things: the other half to be employed 
in gaining the Latin and French tongues; and those 
that please, may learn the Greek and Hebrew, the 
Italian and Spanish, in all which this gentlewoman 
hath a complete knowledge, &c. &c. 

“Those that think these things improbable or im- 
practicable, may have further account every Tuesday, 
at Mr. Mason’s Coffee-House in Cornhill, near the 
Roya] Exchange; and Thursday, at the Bolt and 
Tun, in Fleet Street, between the hours of three and 
six in the afternoon, by some person whom Mrs. 
Makins shal] appoint.” — Granger, vol. iii. p. 233. 
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82 
my brother to be obedient to her; and bid me 
id my blessing to the rest of my brothers and 
sisters, with commendations to all his friends. 
So after he had given me his blessing, I took my 
leave 
‘‘ Further, he commanded us all to forgive those 
people, but never to trust them; for they had 
been most false to him, and to those that gave 
them power, and he feared also to their own 


souls. Anddesired me not to grieve for him, for 
he should die a martyr; and that he doubted not 
but that the Lord would settle his throne upon 
his son, and that we should all be happier than 
we could have « xpected to have been if he had 
lived; with many other things, which at present 


I cannot remember. 


The princess was at Hampton Court at the 
period of Charles’s escape from that place. It 
was in consequence of her complaining that the 
sentinels disturbed her rest, that they were re- 
moved to a greater distance, and thus, it is said, 
afforded particular facility to Charles in effecting 
his flioht. 

Having been successively under the charge of 
the Earl of Northumberland and the Countess of 
Leicester, in August, 1650, she was committed 
by the parliament to the care of Anthony Mild- 
may, formerly carver to King Charles, by whom 
she was conducted to Carisbrooke Castle. ‘The 
commons appear to have taken but little care of 
her maintenance. In the * Desiderata Curiosa”’ 
is published a memorial from Mildmay to the 
speaker, in favour of the four domestics allowed 
her by the parliament, who petition for their pro- | 

| remuneration. 

‘The rumour which has existed, that the prin- 
cess was actually bound apprentice to a glover or 
button-maker, at Newport, is generally supposed 
to have been unfounded; nevertheless, the author | 
is credibly informed that the indenture is still | 
pre served among the archives of that town. 
Probably she was saved from the actual indignity 
hy the state of her health, as she 
at Carisbrooke but a few | 


nil 


of servitude by 
survived her arrival 
weeks. 
Early in September, returning from bowls with | 
her brother, the Duke of Gloucester, she com- | 
plained of a pain in her head, which was followed 
by a sickness that ended her short life of cap- 
tivity and sorrow. ne She fell sick,”’ Says Fuller, | 
‘‘about the beginning of September, and con- 
tinued so for three or four days, having only the 
advice of Dr. Bignall, a worthy and able physi- 
cian of Newport. After very many rare ejacu- 
latory expressions, abundantly demonstrating her 
unparalleled piety. she took leave of the world, on 
Sunday the 8th of the same September,” 1650. | 
Sir Theodore Mayerne, a celebrated physician of | 
the period, sent her some medicines from London. 
Heath says, ‘‘that with this exception, but little | 
care was taken of her in her sickness.”” This ac- | 
count indeed is corroborated by Mayerne himself, | 
who had been physician to the court in its palmy 
days, and who in this capacity had prescribed 
for the princess in 1649: he inserts the following 
touching memorandum among his papers :—**£'r 
febre maligna tune grassante, obit in custodia 


in Vecti Insula, procul a medicis et remediis, 


die 8 Septemb. circa tertiam pomeridianum.”* | 
‘She died of a fever at that period raging, when 
in prison in the Isle of Wight; farremoved from 
physicians and medical aid, on the eighth day of 
September, about three o’clock in the afternoon.” | 
The royalists attributed her death to poison, ad- | 
ministered by order of Cromwell. Undoubtedly | 


WALDIE’S LIBRARY. 
the acerbity of party feeling 
report. 

The princess is generally reported to have 
died of grief. Probably the scenes which she 
had witnessed, the loss of liberty, and the deep 
feelings of which her nature was susceptible, 
tended to hasten her end. But her constitution 
seems originally to have been delicate, as we are 
told that the quickness of her mind made amends 
for the weakness of her body. Fuller says that 
she was ‘affected with the afflictions of her 
family beyond her age.”’ At the time of her 
death she had not completed her fourteenth 
year. 

Her remains were carried to the church of 
Newport, in a ‘borrowed coach.” ‘This cir- 
cumstance omitted, there appears to have been 
no want of respect for her memory. Her body 
was embalmed, and placed in a leaden coffin, the 
mayor and aldermen of Newport respectfully 
attending the interment. 





ANNE, 
DAUGHTER OF CHARLES THE FIRST. 


Mr. Garrard writes to the Earl of Strafford, on 
the 23d of March, 1636, “ Friday morning, the 
17th of this month, St. Patrick’s day, was the 
queen brought to bed of a daughter, which will 
please the Irish well. It is not yet christened, 
neither hear I anything of the gossips.” ‘There 
is a simple but affecting anecdote related of this 
little princess, who died before she had completed 
her fourth year. In her last moments she was 
desired by one of her attendants to pray. She 
said she was not able to say her long prayer, 
meaning the Lord’s Prayer, but would say her 
short one: ‘* Lighten mine eyes, O Lord, that I 
sleep not the sleep of death.”” She had scarcely 


| repeated the words when life departed. She 


was born at St. James’s, 17th March, 1637, and 
died 8th December, 1640. 





HENRIETTA MARIA, 
DUCHESS OF ORLEANS. 


Youngest daughter of Charles the First. Love- 
ly in her person, gay and attractive in her man- 
ners, fond of admiration, and not averse to in- 
trigue, she was the idol alike of the French king 
and of his complaisant courtiers. She was the 
favourite child, and constant companion of her 
mother, whose religion she embraced, and whose 
country she preferred. With all the vivacity of 
her fascinating parent, she possessed much of the 
wit and humour of her brother Charles. Burnet, 
who is no friend to her character, speaks of her 
as the wittiest woman in France. She was 
never even beheld by her unfortunate father. 

Henrietta was born in Bedford House, Exeter, 
in the midst of the civil troubles, on the 16th of 
June, 1644. Only ten days after her birth her 
mother was compelled to resign her to the care 
of others, being forced to seek refuge in France. 
She was entrusted by Charles to the beautiful 
Countess of Morton,* who, true to her trust, 
contrived to elude the vigilance of the parliament, 
and escaped with her young charge to Paris. 


* Anne, daughter of Sir Edward Villiers, (brother 
to George Villiers, first Duke of Buckingham), and 
wife of Robert Douglas, Earl of Morton. 


alone originated the | The princess was scarcely more than two years 


| old when they set out on their hazardous jour- 
|ney. ‘They had disguised her in a coarse gray 
| frock, and as the child naturally missed the bright 
| colours it had been accustomed to, she frequently 
\lisped out her displeasure, assuring every one 
she spoke to, that it was not the dress she had 
always worn. Lady ‘orton is complimented by 
Waller on the success of her enterprise: 





From armed foes to bring a royal prize, 

Shows your brave heart victorious as your eyes. 

If Judith, marching with the general’s head, 

| Can give us passion when her story’s read ; 

| What may the living do, which brought away 
Though a less bloody, yet a nobler prey ? 

| Who from our flaming Troy, with a bold hand 
Snatched her fair charge, the princess, like a brand: 
A brand! preserved to warm some prince’s heart; 
And make whole kingdoms take a brother’s part. 





The queen was overjoyed to embrace her child, 
and from this period they were inseparable. ‘The 
childhood of the young princess was passed 
either in Paris or its vicinity. Sir John Reres- 
by, who seems to have been a favourite of the 
exiled queen, was a frequent visiter at the Palais 
Royal. ‘Her Majesty,”’ he says, ‘ had none 
of her children with her but the Princess Hen- 
rietta Maria; and few of the English making 
their court there, I was the better received. As 
| I spoke the language of the country, and danced 
| pretty well, the young princess, then about fifteen 
| years of age, behaved towards me with all the 
civil freedom that might be. She made me dance 
| with her, played on the harpsichord to me in her 
| highness’s chamber, suffered me to wait ‘on her 
'as she walked in the garden, and sometimes to 
toss her in a swing between two trees, and in 
fine, to be present at all her innocent diversions.” 

The appearance of the youthful princess was 
|hailed with rapture in the brilliant circles of 
| Paris. At the French Court there were none 
who could compete with her either in wit or 
loveliness; and the young king, Louis the Four- 
teenth, was the first to confess the power of her 
charms. ‘The court of France,” says Reresby, 
‘‘ was very splendid this winter, 1660; a grand 
masque was danced at the Louvre, where the 
king and Princess Henrietta of England danced 
to admiration. But there was now a greater re- 
sort to the palace than the French court; the 
good humour and wit of our queen mother, and 
the beauty of the princess her daughter, being 
more inviting than any thing that appeared in 
the French queen.” According to Burnet, the 
only object of Louis, in addressing the princess 
as a lover, was to cover his intercourse with the 
celebrated Madame La Valiere. Henrietta, he 
adds, who had encouraged the king’s addresses, 
was highly incensed when she discovered the 
deception. 

It is to be feared that, like many of her family, 
the heart of Henrietta was too susceptible of ten- 
der sentiments; to what extent, however, there 
was criminality in her attachments, it is now im- 
possible to ascertain. Truth is never easy to 
arrive at, but in cases of seandal fhe difficulty is 
commonly doubled. Among the foremost of 
Henrietta’s lovers stands the Count de Guiche. 
The feeling on both sides is described as ardent 
and sincere. Madame Lafeyette dismisses all 
idea of impropriety, yet she speaks of their at- 
tachment as une confidence libertine. Such an 
expression is strangely at variance with spotless 
virtue. 

Another of Henrietta’s reputed | was the 
Count de Treville. When on her death-bed, it 
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is said she repeated in her delirium, dieu, 7're- | 


_ JESSE’S MEMOIRS—GEORGE VILLIERS, 


| oe ie 2 . 
| Some days after her return to France, she de- 


83 


| dition to resent it as became a great king, espe” 


ville! ‘The count was so much affected by this | sired one of her attendants to bring her usual | cially as it might prejudice the infant daughters of 


slight incident, or more probably by the death of | beverage, a glass of succory water. 


She com- 


| his deceased sister. ‘he French king appears 


his mistress, that he shut himself up for many | plained at the time that it was very bitter, and | to have been in some difficulty how to act. In 


years in a monastery. When he returned to the 
world he was an altered and devout man. 


being presently attacked with the most excrucia- 
ting pains, exclaimed several times that she was 


| the first instance he intimated his belief in his 
| brother’s guilt in the most unequivocal manner, 


At the Restoration, Henrietta accompanied her | poisoned ; desiring that she might be put to bed, | by refusing to receive a letter which he sent him. 


mother to England, where she remained about 
six months. Pepys says in his Diary, ‘The 
Princess Henrietta is very pretty, but much _be- 
low my expectation; and her dressing of herself 
with her hair frizzed short up her ears, did make 
her seem so much the less to me. But my wife 
standing near her with two or three black patches 
on, and well dressed, did seem to me much 
handsomer than she.”” On the 31st of March, 
1661, while yet scarcely seventeen, she was 


married to Philip, Duke of Orleans, only brother | 


and her confessor instantly sent for. 


| with him his own physician. 
voured to console her with false hopes, but she 





| recover. Her piety and resolution are described 
| as most exemplary. She told her husband that 
| she had the less fear of death, as she had nothing 
| to reproach herself with in her conduct towards 
i him. Ofthe French king she took leave with 

all the grace of former days, telling him that 


The King | 
of France shortly afterwards arrived, bringing | asserting that after every inquiry into the cireum- 
The latter endea- | 


However, he afterwards altered his opinion; 


stances, he was completely convinced of the in- 
nocence of the duke. Without pretending to 


persisted in her conviction that she should never | arrive at any definite conclusion, it may be re- 


| marked that Montagu appears fully satisfied that 
there had been foul play.* Sir ‘Thomas Arm- 
strong seems to join with him in the conclusion. 
He says, that when he entered the apartment, 
about four hours after the death of the princess, 
the body was in such a state of decomposition, 


to Louis the Fourteenth, a wicked and narrow- | what made her most regret to leave the world, | that he could scarcely bear to remain in the room. 


minded voluptuary, with nothing to recommend 
him but his handsome person.* 


land, on which occasion she is reported to have 
confirmed her brother James in his predilection 
for the Romish faith. Her principal object, how- 
ever, as is well known, was to persuade Charles 
to join the French king in a league against the 
Dutch. Charles, attended by the Duke of York, 
Prince Rupert, and the Duke of Monmouth, has- 
tened to Dover to receive her on landing. ‘The 
court shortly followed, and for a fortnight, which 
was the extent of her visit, Dover was the con- 
stant scene of splendid rejoicings. It was on 
this occasion that she is said to have fixed her 
affections on 
mouth. 

Henrietta was the favourite sister of Charles, | 
and there can be no doubt of the sincerity of his | 
affection. Colbert, the French ambassador in | 
England, in his,despatches lays great stress on | 
this circumstanee. 
writes, ‘‘ Her influence over the king was re- 
marked by all; he wept when he parted with | 
her, and whatever favour she asked of him was 
granted.” Unfortunately this amiable weakness | 
on the part of Charles gave rise to some scandal- 
ous reports, which can scarcely be more than 
alluded to. They would not now be referred to, 
but that Ludlow, Marvell, and Burnet have lent | 
them the credit of their names. Some weight | 
appears to have attached to them at the time, for 
we are assured that Henrietta sent for Montagu, | 
the English ambassador, on her death-bed, and | 
with the most solemn asseverations, declared her | 
innocence of any improper attachment for her | 
own blood. In a little work, published shortly | 
after the death of Charles, his memory is confi- | 
dently loaded with this offensive charge. 

Whatever may have been the conduct of Hen- 
rietta, during her short visit to England, it is 
certain that the jealous temper of her husband 
was painfully aroused by the reports which 
reached him. We are naturally unwilling to 
place much faith in the rumours of royal poison- 
ings; still, there is a mystery hanging over the 
fate of Henrietta which it is far from easy to re- 
move; nor shall we readily acquit her husband 
of being the author of her death. ‘The follow- 
ing particulars of her dissolution are not with- 
out interest. 





* The Abbe de Longueville thus describes the 
duke: “*He was continually talking without ever 
saying any thing. He never had bat one book, 
which was his mass-book, and his clerk of the closet 
used always to carry it in his pocket for him.”— 


| was the loss of his friendship and esteem. 


.. | She had more than once expressed a strong | 
In ‘May, 1670, Henrietta again visited Eng-| desire that Montagu, the English ambassador, | sixth year. 


| should be summoned to her sick chamber; and 
accordingly he attended, and remained with her 


| to the last. 
| live long, and desired him to convey her most 
| affectionate regards to the king, her brother, and 
| to thank him for all the kindness he had ever 
ishown her. She frequently recurred to the 
| grief which he would feel at her loss: ‘*I have 


| always loved him,” she said, ‘ above all things | 


| in the world, and should not regret to leave it, 
| but that I leave him.’’ She told Montagu where 
he would discover her money after her death, 


| 
¥ } ee. . . . . 
the unfortunate Duke of Mon- | desiring him to distribute it among her servants, | 
| 
| 


whom she mentioned by name ; she recommend- 


ed them also in the strongest manner to the pro- | 


tection of Charles. She said that she had long 
been on bad terms with her husband, and that he 


had recently been exasperated by finding her in 


| 
ss | ‘ : . + 
In one of his letters he | close conversation with the king of France; but 


they were discoursing, she said, on affairs which 
could not be communicated to a third person. 
Montagu more than once inquired of her in Eng- 
lish if she believed herself poisoned, but her 
confessor caught the expression, and told her she 
must accuse no one. When Montagu afterwards 


| pressed the question, she shrugged up her shoul- 


ders, but said nothing. She had no sooner ex- 
pired, than her money and papers were seized 
by her husband. ‘The latter were principally in 
cipher, and probably baffled his curiosity. 

As regards the question of Henrietta having 
been poisoned, there was much difference of 
opinion even in her own family. Her brother, 
the Duke of York, certainly discredited the fact. 
«Tt was suspected,”’ he says, ‘‘ that counter poi- 
sons were given her; but when she was opened, 
in the presence of the English ambassador, the 
Earl of Ailesbury, and an English physician and 
surgeon, there appeared no ground of suspicion 
of any foul play.’’ ‘This account is in exact op- 
position to what is asserted by Burnet, that her 
stomach was completely ulcerated. Charles, how- 
ever appears to have been far from satisfied that his 
sister died a natural death. When Sir Thomas 
Armstrong detailed to him the particulars of her 
illness, for which purpose he had ridden post 
from Paris, the king burst into tears:—*‘ The 
duke,” he said, “is a————!_ But, prithee, 
Tom, don’t speak of it.” However, he sent 
Sir William Temple into France, to make inqui- 
ries into the truth of the report. ‘Temple told 
Lord Dartmouth that he ‘‘found more in it than 
was fit to be known,”’ but that he advised the 





Seaward, vol. ii. p. 209. 


king to drop the inquiry, unless he was in a con- 


She told him she could not possibly | 


| Henrietta died at St. Cloud on the 30th of 
June, 1670, having just completed her twenty- 
By Philip, Duke of Orleans, she 
was the mcther of three children:—Philip, who 
died young; Maria, married to Charles Il. King 
of Spain; and Anna Maria, who became the wife 
of Victor Amadeus II. Duke of Savoy, and af- 
terwards King of Sicily and Sardinia. This 
latter princess was great-grandmother of Louis 
| XVI. who was beheaded in 1793; that unfortu- 
| nate monarch being the sixth in generation from 
Charles the First. 





GEORGE 
DUKE OF 


CHAP. I. 


VILLIERS, 


BUCKINGHAM, 


Although we may deny to Buckingham the merit 
| of genius, and even of any extraordinary political 
| capacity, we shall still wonder at that consum- 

mate knowledge of human character, and those 
thousand accomplishments, which raised him to 
the pinnacle of human greatness,—which made 
the wisest and haughtiest of his contemporaries 
subservient to his will,—and gave him an aseen- 
dant alike over the imbecile James and the virtu- 
ous Charles. His odious position as a favourite, 
and his unfitness to conduct the interests of a 
great empire, have drawn down upon him the 
harshest invectives of the historian. Neverthe- 
less, it is eusier to ‘mpugn the wisdom of his 
counsels than the integrity of his intentions. 
Charles would never have fixed his affections on 
a really bad man; and, however we may regret 
the weak judgment and unfortunate influence of 
Buckingham, there is no reason to doubt either 
| his zeal for his country, or his attachment to his 
unfortunate master. 

Moreover, Buckingham was not deficient in 
| the better qualities of the heart. If his spirit 
| was imperious, his equals, not his inferiors, 
| were insulted by his haughtiness or crushed by 
| his power. His disposition was generous ; he 
was a considerate master; he despised the com- 
mon arts of dissimulation; and if a violent, he 
was at leastan open enemy. His exterior quali- 
fications, the eminent grace and elegance of his 
| person, the refinement of his manners, his chival- 
| rous courage, and the magnificence of his taste, 
have never been called in question. His charac- 
| ter appears to have been a strange mixture of 


* This is supposing, (what we believe to be the 
case,) that the five remarkable letters, attached to 
the first volume of Lord Arlington’s correspondence, 
are the productions of Montagu. 
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generous qualities and unruly passions. After 
perusing the history of his dazzling career, we 
shall perhaps doubt whether there is most room 
for envy or commiseration, for applause or cen- 
sure. 

George Villiers was born at Brooksby, in Lei- 
28th of August, 1592. He was the 
third son of Sir George Villiers, Knight, by 
Mary Beaumont, his wife, a lady to whom a 
separate memoir has been accorded. The Vil- 
lie rses, an ancient though not a distinguished 
family, had been resident in Leicestershire for 


cestershire, 


nearly four centuries; a circumstance which of 
confer respect bility, The | 


itself would at least ¢ 
future favourite was the darling of his mother, 
who seems to have conceived an intuitive pre- 
if his greatness, and to have planned his 
education accordingly. At the death of his father, 
when he was about thirteen, she sent for him 
from his school at Billisden, and caused him to 
be instructed in all those graceful accomplish- 
ments, which are more likely to make an elegant 


sage ( 


courtier than a sober Christian. 
1 last finish to his education, at the age of 
out for France, in which country 


giving 
eighteen he set 
he remained aaout three years. 

Buckingham made his first appearance at court 
about the year 1614. His means at this time 
were so extremely slender, as scarcely to enable 
him to support ‘the character of a gentleman. 
Arthur Wilson says, ‘that he had not above fifty 
pounds a-year,”’ and Sir Symonds D’ Ewes goes 
still further. According to the latter authority, 
Buckingham, shortly before he became the favour- 
ite, was seen at Cambridge races, “in an old 
black suit, broken out in various places.” Wel- 
don gives a curious reason for his first appear- 
ance at court. Buckingham, it appears, had 
fallen in love with a daughter of Sir Roger Aston, 
Master of the Robes to King James. ‘The lady 
was extremely attached to him, and their union | 
was only de! iyed by the deficiency of their pe- 
In the mean time Bucking- 
iam was introduced to the king, when the pros- 
pect of future aggrandisement bursting upon him, 


eunlary resources. 


he most ungallantly abandoned the smiles of the 
This early attachment is 
alluded to both by Wotton and Lloyd. They alike 
agree in attributing the defection of Buckingham 
to the advice of Sir John Graham, who persuaded 
ind rather endeavour to 


lady for those of fortune. 


him to laugh at romance, 
push his fortune at court. 

Buckingham first caught the eye of James 
while performing in the play of lonoramus, on an 
oceasion of its being acted before his majesty by 
the students of Cambridge. ‘The king was so 
struck with the grace and symmetry of his per- 
son, and expressed his admiration so warmly, as 
to give the first idea to the enemies of Somerset, 
of superseding him by a new candidate for royal 
popes of success was seri- 
per party, at which were 
present the heads of Poly noble families of Her- 
bert, Seymour, and Russell. ‘The company, we 
ire told, on breaking up, elated probably by the | 
wine which they had drunk, happe ned to pass 
through Fleet street, when one of the party, per- 
ceiving Somerset’s picture exposed for sale in a 
painter’s stall, desired his servant to throw some 
dirt on the face! an order which was effectually 
obeyed. ‘The anecdote is trivial, but casts some 
light on the manners of the time. 

The king’s partiality had no sooner become 
publicly known, than Buckingham had no want 
of friends. William, Earl of Pembroke, and 
Lucy, Countess of Bedford, supplied him liber- 


favour. ‘The 


ously canvassed at a sur 


With a view of | 


WALDIE’S LIBRARY, 


ally with money, and Sir ‘I‘homas Lake, we are 
assured, bought for him the place of cup-bearer, 
to which he was shortly afterwards nominated. 
According to Lloyd, the courtiers wished him 
well because he was an Englishman; the nobili- 
ty, because he was a gentleman; the king, be- 
cause he had beauty and parts; and the ladies, 
because ‘*he was the exactest courtier in Christ- 
endom.”’ 


king turned to Lord Arundel, and inquired, 
‘‘what he thought of him.” Arundel, looking 
at his blushing face, observed ** that his bashful- 
ness was ill-suited to a court.” ‘The queen, how- 





ion, and the result proved that she had the more 
foresight of the two. When she was pressed to 
introduce Buckingham to the king, by those who 
wished ill to Somerset, she gave as her objection, 


become more intolerable than any that had gone 
| before him.”’ ‘This anecdote is related by Coke, 


present when the queen made use of the words: 
‘Noble queen,” (he writes, in mentioning the 
cireumstance,) ‘*how like a prophetess did you | 
speak!’ His grace informs us, that the king 
would never adopt a new favourite, unless he 
were recommended by his wife. His motive was, 
that he might turn the tables on her, should she 
| hereafter complain of the selection. 

Buckingham had to encounter many insults 
from the friends and retainers of Somerset. On 
one occasion, a creature of the declining favour- 
ite, in carrying a dish to the royal table, design- 
edly spilt some of its contents over Buckingham’s 
splendid dress. Want of spirit was not a failing 
of Buckingham, and he instantly repaid the insult 
with a box on the ear. Such a proceeding, ac- 
cording to the laws of the court, exposed the of- 
| fending party to the penalty of losing his hand; 
| and Somerset in his capacity of lord chamberlain, 
was the proper person to see the mutilation en- 
forced. James, however, interfered, and by his 
| behaviour on the occasion, gave additional proof 
of the interest he took in his new favourite. 
Buckingham, we are told, obtained a *‘ clear con- 
quest”’ over his rival. 

One Ker, or Carr, illegitimately connected 
with the falling favourite, carried his feelings of 
friendship to such an extreme, that he had actual- 
|ly made up his mind to assassinate Buckingham. 
| Fortunately, a friend, to whom he had communi- 

cated his project, discovered it to the court. Ker 

|denied the charge so stubbornly, that, though 
/condemned to along imprisonment, he escaped 
with his life. 

James commenced his favours to Buckingham, 
as he had formerly done to Somerset, by attend- 
ing to his education, and moral improvement. 
| He taught him we are told, three things; a love 
for retirement, the art of conversation, and the 


* The statute, 33 Henry VIII. c. 12, after enact- 
ing the barbarous penalty, proceeds as follows: 
“‘And for the further declaration of the solemn and 
due circumstances of the execution, appertaining, 
and of long time used and accustomed, to and for 
such malicious strikings, by reason whereof blood is, 
hath been, or hereafter shall be shed, against the 
king’s peace; it is therefore enacted by the authority 
aforesaid, that the serjeant, or chief surgeon, for the 
time being, or his deputy, of the king’s household, 
his heirs and successors, shall be ready at the place 
and time of execution as shall be appointed, as is 
aforesaid, to sear the stump when the hand is strick- 
en off.” 





On one of Buckingham’s first visits to court, the | 


ever, Anne of Denmark, was of a different opin- | 


that **if he were to become a favourite, he would | 


and authenticated by Archbishop Abbot, who was | 
: | that urge those things upon you, but have private 


qualifications of a man of business. Buckingham 
did credit to the king’s judgment, by showing 
himself, in the first instance, courteous and affa. 
ble to all men; procuring the royal patronage 
gratis tor those who sought him, while Somer- 
set had been in the habit of exacting large sums 
for the favours which he conferred. 

It is greatly to Buckingham’s credit that, in the 
commencement of his career, he lived on terms 
of friendship with, and was regarded with an af- 
fectionate interest by, the amiable Archbishop 
Abbot. ‘That excellent prelate thus addresses 
the young courtier, on the first dawn of his rising 
splendour :-—* And now, my George, because of 
your kind affection towards me, you style me 
your father, I will from this day forward repute 
and esteem you for my son, and so hereafter 
know yourself to be. And in token thereof, | 
do now give you my blessing again, and charge 
you, as my son, daily to serve God; to be dili- 
gent and pleasing to your master, and to be wary 
| that, at no man’s instance, you press him with 
many suits; because they are not your friends 


“ends of their own, which are not fit for you. So 
| praying God to bless you, I rest your very loving 
| father, 
“G. Cant. 
Lambeth, 10th Dec., 1615. 


‘*'To my very loving son, Sir George Villiers, 
Knight, and gentleman of his Majesty’s 
Bed-chamber.” 


The dazzling rapidity of Buckingham’s rise is 
perhaps unexampled in the annals of favouritism. 
Within a few short years, he was knighted, 
made a Gentleman of the Bed-chamber, created 
Baron of Whaddon and Viscount Villiers, Earl, 
Marquis, and Duke of Buckingham; received 
the Order of the Garter, and the appointments of 
Master of the Horse, Chief Justice in Eyre, 
Warden of the Cinque Ports, Master of the 
King’s Bench Office, Steward of the Manor of 
Hampton Court, Lord High Admiral of England, 
Steward of Westminster, Constable of Windsor, 
and Chancellor of the University of Cambridge.* 


* Buckingham was appointed cup-bearer, and re- 
ceived into the king’s household in 1613. On St. 
George’s day, 1615, he was knighted, made a Gen- 
tleman of the Bed-Chamber, and had an annuity of 
a thousand pounds settled on him out of the Court 
of Wards. At New Year’s tide following, he re- 
ceived the appointment of Master of the Horse, and 
in July, 1616, was installed Knight of the Garter. 
On the 22d of August, in the same year, he was 
created Baron of Whaddon, in the county of Bucks, 
and Viscount Villiers. On the 5th of January, 1617, 
he was made Earl of Buckingham, and a privy coun- 
cillor; and in March, accompanying the king to 
Scotland, he was sworn of the privy council of that 
kingdom. He was created Earl of Coventry and 
Duke of Buckingham, 18th May, 1623. We find his 
titles thus fulsomely emblazoned : 

“The right high, and right mighty Prince, George 
Villiers, Duke, Marquis, and Earl of Buckingham ; 
Ear] of Coventry, Viscount Villiers, Baron of Whad- 
don; Lord High Admiral of England, Ireland, and 
the Principality of Wales; Governor of all the Cas- 
tles and Sea-forts, and of ‘the Royal Navy; Master 
of the Horse to his Majesty; Lord Warden, Chan- 
cellor, and Admiral of the Cinque Ports, and the 
members thereof; Constable of the Castle of Dover; 
Justice in Eyre of all his Majesty’s forests, parks, 
and chaces on this side of the river Trent; Constable 
of the royal castle of Windsor; Gentleman of the 
King’s Bed-Chamber; Counsellor of Estate of the 
kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland ; Knight 
of the most noble Order of the ‘Garter; ; Lord Presi- 
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These favours were all heaped upon him by |king,’’ he says, ‘ supped at one table with the 


James. Charles, on his accession io the throne, 
had little but his affection to add to such a pa- 
geant. 

~ Buckingham’s magnificence was at least equal 
to his illustrious fortunes. Imagination can con- 
ceive nothing more splendid than the entertain- 
ments, the public display, and indeed the per- 
sonal appearance of this favourite of fortune. 
His jewels were alone valued at three hundred 
thousand pounds. * It was common with him,”’ 
we are told, ‘‘atan ordinary dancing, to have 
his clothes trimmed with great diamond buttons, 
and to have diamond hat-bands, cockades, and 
ear-rings; to be yoked with great and manifold 
ropes and knots of pearl: in short, to be mana- 


cled, fettered, and unprisoned in jewels; inas- | 


much, that at his going over to Paris, in 1625, 
he had twenty-seven suits of clothes made, the 
richest that embroidery, lace, silk, velvet, gold, 
and gems, could contribute; one of which was 
a white uncut velvet, set all over, both suit and 
cloak, with diamonds valued at fourscore thou- 
sand pounds, besides a great feather, stuck all 
over with diamonds; as were also his sword, 
girdle, hat-band, and spurs.’’ Buckingham was 


the first person who was carried about in a sedan | 


chair. ‘The circumstance caused a great sensa- 
tion at the time; the vulgar attributing it to his 


pride, and railing at him as he passed through | 
‘« It was a shame,”’ they said, * that | 


the streets. 
men should be brought to as servile condition as 
horses.’’* 

Another incident which added greatly to his 
unpopularity, was the circumstance of his having 
his coach drawn by six horses ; a memorable in- 
stance of his splendour, when we remember that 
only forty years had elapsed since coaches were 
first introduced into England.t When the fact 
was related to the old Earl of Northumberland, 


(the ** stout earl,”’ as he is called,) he said that if 


Buckingham was drawn by six horses, he had at 
least a right to eight; with which number he ac- 
tually drove through the streets, to the great con- 
tentment of the citizens. 

These indeed are but trivial 
Buckingham’s magnificence; but it would be 


difficult to do justice to the refined taste, tle un- | 
paralleled splendour, which characterised the en- | 


tertainments of York House ;—* those entertain- 
ments,” says D’Israeli, which ‘ combined all the 
picture of ballet-dances with the voice of music, 
the charms of the verse of Jonson, the scenic 
machinery of Inigo Jones, and the variety of fan- 
ciful devices of Gerbier.”” Bassompierre, whose 
judgment in matters of taste was unrivaled, de- 
scribes one of Buckingham’s entertainments as 
the most splendid he had ever seen. ‘ The 


dent of the Council of War; Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge; and Lord General of his 
Majesty’s forces in the Isle of Rhee.”—Granger, 
vol. ii. p. 278. 

* Wilson, p. 131. Evelyn tells us, in his Diary, 
that sedan chairs were first brought to England by 
Sir Saunders Duncombe. This person, who was 
gentleman pensioner to Kings James and Charles L., 


is said to have taken out a patent in 1634; Bucking- 


ham, however, may yet have been the first who had 
the boldness to make use of them. 

+ The introduction of coaches into England is 
commonly attributed to Fitzalan, Earl of Arundal, in 
1580. It seems, however, that they wefe first brought 
from the Netherlands by William Booren, a Dutch- 
man, who presented one to Queen Elizabeth, about 
the eighth year of her reign. See Hari. Misc. vol. 
iv. p. 218.—They were first drawn by only two 
horses. 
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queen and me, which was served by a complete 
ballet at each course with sundry representations 
—changes of scenery, tables, and music: the 


duke waited on the king at table, the Earl of Car- | 
lisle on the queen, and the Earl of Holland on | 


me. After supper, the king and we were led into 
another room, where the assembly was, and one 
entered it by a kind of turnstile, as in convents, 
without any confusion, where there was a mag- 
nificent ballet, in which the duke danced, and 
afterwards we set to and danced country dances 
till fuur in the morning; thence we were shown 
into vaulted apartments, where there were five 
different collauons.’’ ‘his would appear to be 


the identical entertainment, the description of | 


which Mr. D’Israeli has extracted from the 
Sloane MSS., and published in his Curiosities of 
Literature. ‘* Last Sunday at night, the duke’s 
grace entertained their majesties and the French 
ambassador at York House with great feasting 
and show, where all things came down in clouds ; 
amongst which, one rare device was a represen- 
tation of the French king and the two queens, 


with their chiefest attendants, and so to the life | 


that the queen’s majesty could name them. It 


ed, and then the king and queen, together with 
the French ambassador, lodged there. Some 
estimate this entertainment at five or six thousand 
pounds.” 

| The duke’s cabinet of pictures and works of 
|art were valuable and choice in the extreme. 
Gerbier writes to his master, 8th February, 1625. 
** Sometimes, when I am contemplating the trea- 
sure of rarities which your excellency has in so 
short a time amassed, | cannot but feel astonish- 
ment in the midst of my joy. For out of all the 


one who has collected in forty years as many 
pictures as your exccllency has collected in five. 
Let enemies and people ignorant of paintings say 
what they will, they cannot deny that pictures 
are noble ornaments, a delighful amusement, and 


was four o’clock in the morning before they part- | 
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Lord Herbert of Cherbury obtained his appoint- 
ment as ambassador to Paris at Buckingham’s 
hands. When Lord Herbert shortly afterwards 
| became involved in one of those scrapes which 





his chivalrous sense of honour was continually 
entailing on him, Buckingham took his part, and 
protected him from the serious consequences of 
the king’s displeasure. It was owing also to his 
line taste, in conjunction with that of his royal 
master, that Rubens, Vandyke, and Gerbier, were 
attracted to England, and that Inigo Jones sup- 
ported the national characier by his genius. When 
will such a period again arrive? Not till we 
have a new Charles and another Buckingham. 
In forming our estimate of the accomplish- 
ments of Buckingham, and the brilliant figure 
which he presented at two succeeding courts, we 
must bear in mind and 
beauty, which rendered him the idol of the fair 
James, as is well 


his exquisite elegance 


sex, and the envy of his own. 
known, conferred on him the familiar name of 
Steenie. He alluded to the passage (Acts vi. 15.) 
where it is said of St. Stephen, that, ‘All that 
sat in the council looking steadfastly on him, saw 
his face as it had been the face of an angel ;’’ 
from whence the king chose to confer on his fa- 
vourite the not very appropriate name of Step! en, 


| and thence by corruption Steenie. Bishop Good- 


amateurs, and princes, and kings, there is not | 


| court,) whom of all men in 


histories that one may read without fatigue. Our | 


death, would sell for good cash, and for three times 
more than they have cost. I wish I could only 
| live a century, if they were sold, to be able to 


| 


| cast away for baubles and shadows: I know they 
will be pictures still, when those ignorants will 
be less than shadows.” 
had been made by Rubens, the duke gave ten 


purchase for him the most valuable productions 
of the great masters. For one of the pictures 


|him 7000/. either in money or land. 
| picture were introduced likenesses of the Pope, 
| Charles the Fifth, and Solyman the magnificent. 
When the duke’s cabinet came to be disposed of 
during the civil broils, this fine work of art was 
purchased by the Archduke Leopold, and placed in 
the castle of Prague. Buckingham’s encourage- 
ment of the fine arts was not confined to pictures. 
When he was sent to the States, to negotiate for 
the restitution of the Palatinate, he purchased for 
a large sum the curious collection of Arabic MSS. 
by Erpinus the linguist, which he afterwards be- 
queathed to the University of Cambridge. 
There can be no doubt indeed but that Buck- 
ingham both appreciated and patronised talent. 
Without any apparent motive but the fame which 
his abilities had acquired for him, the famous 





lof Titian, the Ecce Homo, Lord Arundal offered | 
In this 


| pictures, ifthey were to be sold a century after our 


laugh at those facetious folk, who say it is money | 
| in earnest conversation w 


For a collection which | 


thousand pounds ; and he had also employed Sir | 
Henry Wotton, when ambassador at Venice, to | 


man, who was well acquainted with him, draws 


i 


| the following sketch of his person and character : 


{ 


—‘* Buckingham,” he says, ** of all others was 
most active ; he had a very lovely complexion ; 
he was the handsomest bodied man of England; 
his limbs so well compacted, and his conversation 
so pleasing, and of so sweet a disposition. And 
truly his intellectuals were very oreat; he had a 
sound judgment, and was of a quick apprehen- 
sion; insomuch that I have heard it from two 
men, and very great men, (neither of them had 
little as 36,000/. per annum by the 
the world Bucking- 
ham had most wronged,—yet I had heard both 
those men say and give him this testimony, that 


gotten so 


l 


he was inwardly beautiful, 
and that the world had not a more ingenious gen- 
tleman, or words to that effect.” 

Sir Symonds D’Ewes mentions the occasion 
of a tilting-mateh at Whitehall, when he had the 


as he was outwardly, 


opportunity of watching Buckingham closely for 


] ! as 
hour; the duke being, at the time, 


about half an 
ith some Ere nch noble- 
men. ‘I saw every thing in him,” he says, 
‘¢ full of delicacy and handsome features ; yea, 
his hands and feet se: especially eflemi- 
nate and curious.”’ It is possible he seemed the 


‘rench Mon- 


invested him were very swarthy 


med to be 


more accomplished, because the I 
had 


hard-featured men. 


sieurs that 


Clarendon, and indeed every 


writer of the period, bears the same testimony 
It would 


that it 


to Buckingham’s uncommon beauty. 
seem, however, 


lasted but with the period of early youth. 


by his later portraits, 

Buckingham was only once married. His 
wife was Catherine, daughter of Francis Earl ot 
Rutland. According to Arthur Wilson, the duke 
had in the first instance seduced her from her fa- 
ther’s house, and after keeping her for some time 
in his lodgings, returned her to her family. The 
blood of the earl was naturally roused, and he 
sent a message to Buckingham that if he did not 
instantly marry his daughter, his greatness should 
be no protection to him. Buckingham eventu- 
ally consented to repair the lady’s honour, and 
they were accordingly married. As Lady Cathe- 
rine, however, was the richest heiress in Eng- 
land, it is singular that Buckingham should not 


) 
2) 
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originally have courted her as a wife instead of a| 


mistress. 
The affair is altogether involved in mystery 


and doubt. ‘That the Earl of Rutland was un- | 


willing to marry his daughter to Buckingham,— 
that her partiality for the favourite caused her pa- 
rent to treat her harshly, and that she eventually 
eloped from her father’s house, is evident from 
the letters which passed between the duke and 
his future father-in-law, from the period of her 
flicht to that of her marriage. ‘The duke, how- 
ever, denies in the strongest manner that her 
honour had suffered at his hands. He writes to 
the earl :—** I can delay no longer declaring unto 
you, how unkindly I take your harsh usage of 
me and your own daughter, which hath wrought 
this effect in me; that since you esteem so little 
of my friendship, and her honour, 1 must now, 
contrary of my former resolution, leave off the 
pursuit of that allianee any more, putting it In 
your free choice to bestow her elsewhere to your 
best comfort; for, whose fortune it shall ever be 
to have her, I will constantly profess that she 
never received any blemish in her honour, but 
that which came by your own tongue. It is true, 
I never thought before to have seen the time that 
I should need to come within the compass of the 
law, by stealing of a wife against the consent of 
the parents ; considering of the favours that it 
pleaseth his majesty, though undeservedly, to 
bestow upon me. So, leaving this to you and 
your wife’s censure, | rest your lordship’s ser- 
vant, 


*©G. BuckincHam.”’ 


The king, it seems, had originally refused his 
consent to their union, as long as the lady should 
continue to profess herself a Roman Catholic. 
The Lord Keeper, Dr. Williams, was selected to 
effect her conversion, and as the lady’s interests 
vere concerned, and her character at stake, he 
appears to have encountered but little difficulty | 
in performing his task. 

Wilson expatiates with much acrimony when 
he speaks of Buckingham’s amours. He says 
that if the duke’s eye ** culled out a wanton beau- 
ty, he had his setters that could spread his nets, | 
and point a meeting at some lady’s house, where 
he should come as by accident and find accesses, | 
while all his train attended at the door, as if it 
were an honourable visit.”” Peyton, of course, 
joins in the popular ery. ** The duke,”’ he says, 
‘* vitiated many virgins, gentle and noble in birth, 
though vicious for yielding to his lust.” But, 
perhaps, the most singular piece of scandal is | 
that of Sir Symonds D’Ewes. After attacking | 
the duke for his want of devotion, he tells us that, 
at the sacrament of baptism, at which Bucking- 
ham happened to be a spectator, with some young 
and beautiful women, the minister no sooner 
came to the passage, where it is required of the | 
sponsors to forsake the carnal lusts of the flesh, | 
than Buckingham began to ** wink and simile”’ at | 
his fair companions, by which the solemnity of | 
the ceremony was entirely destroyed. Such} 
highly coloured accusations are not altogether to 
be relied upon. Beauty had doubtless its charms 
for Buckingham, and in all probability his con- 
duct was not immaculate ; nevertheless, con- | 
sidering the temptations to which his rank and | 
accomplishments exposed him, his character ap- | 
pears tolerably free from reproach, nor can he | 
reasonably be charged with any violent offence | 
against the laws of society or virwe. Whatever | 
may have been Buckingham’s conduct in this | 
particular, at least his own wife was the last to | 
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imagine him guilty of the charge. She writes to| naturally flew into a passion; but it appears, 
him during his absence in Spain, 16th July, | that out of respect for the person of Charles, he 
1623: refrained from demanding the satisfaction which, 
‘‘T am very glad that you have the pearls, and | under other circumstances, would have been 
that you like them so well; and am sure they do | exacted. 
not help you to win the ladies’ hearts. Yourself; ‘There exists a story, which was openly dis- 
is a jewel that will win the hearts of all the wo-* cussed at the time, and which, for some years 
men in the world; but I am confident it is not in | afterwards, was current in Spain, that attributed 
their power to win your heart from a heart that | the ill-feeling between the two ministers to cir- 
is, was, and ever shall be yours till death. Every | cumstances of a private nature. Buckingham, it 
body tells me how happy [ am in a husband, and | was said, thought proper to make the Countess 
how chaste you are; that you will not look at Olivarez the object of his addresses; but the lady 
a woman, and yet how they woo you. And Sir | was so far from being flattered by the preference, 
Francis Cottington was yesterday telling me, | that she divulged the circumstance to her hus- 
how you made a vow not to touch any woman till | band. 
you saw me; and though I was confident of it} It is certain, that Buckingham quitted Madrid 
before they told me, yet it is so many cordials | without having taken leave of the countess. 
to my heart when they tell me of it. God make | When he parted from Olivarez, he told him that 
me thankful to him for giving of me you! Dear | he should always entertain the kindest feeling to- 
love, | did verily hope | should have had a lock | wards the royal family of Spain; ‘ but as for 
of your hair by Killegrew, and I am sorry I had! you, sir, personally,’’ he added, ‘I shall make 
itnot ; but seeing you have a conceit it may prove | no professions of friendship with you, and you 
unlucky, it is well you sent it not, though I think | must always expect opposition at my hands.” 
it but an old wife’s tale.” Olivarez turned on his heel, telling him, he ac- 
There is reason to believe, from the letters | cepted what was spoken. 
which passed between them, that Buckingham| Among the Harleian MSS. are several of the 
was a most affectionate husband. Sir Henry | letters which passed between James on the one 
Wotton tells us that he loved his wife dearly, | hand, and Charles and Buckingham on the other, 
and the manner in which he disposed of his | during the period that the latter were absent on 
estates, adds weight to the fact.* | their romantic expedition. ‘Those from Madrid 
| are generally subscribed both by Charles and 
| Buckingham, while the king usually addresses 
CHAPTER IL | them together. ‘The following is a brief speci- 
| men of James’s mode of writing to the travel- 
The indomitable pride and headstrong passions | Jers : ; 
of Buckingham, were never more openly dis- ; iho. 
played, than when he accompanied Charles on| ‘‘ Sweet boys, the news of your going is al- 
his visit to Madrid. ‘The Spaniards were, at | ready so blown abroad, as I am forced, for your 
least, as much astounded by his insolence, as they | safety, to post this bearer, (the Earl of Carlisle } 
were dazzled by his splendour. Spanish etiquette | after you, who will give you his best advice and 
could, with difficulty, comprehend the existence | attendance in your journey. God bless you both, 
of such a character. ‘They beheld, for the first| ™Y Sweet babes, and send you a safe and happy 
return. 








time, a subject on the most intimate terms of ws 
friendship with the prince, his master; the same | «James R. 
man placing himself on an equality with their} ‘The travellers thus describe to James one of 
own sovereign, and insulting that sovereign’s | the clandestine visits which they paid to the in- 
haughty minister, Olivarez, whenever they came | terjor of the French court, during their short so- 
in contact. ‘* He was sometimes covered,” says journ at Paris. 
Bishop Hacket, ‘when the prince was bare; ” 
sometimes sitting when the prince stood ; caper- | “5! : 
ing aloft in sudden fits; and chirping the ends of | ** Since the closing of our last, we have been 
sonnets.”’—** He was offensive to the court of | 4t court again, (and, that we might not hold you 
Spain in taunting comparisons, and an open de- |! pall, we assure you that we have not been 
rider of their magniloquent phrases and garb of | known, ) where we saw the young queen, little 
stateliness.”” | monsieur, and madame, at the practising of a 
Whatever may have been the original cause of mask that is intended, by the queen, to be pre- 
misunderstanding between Buckingham and Oli- | sented to the king, and in it there danced the 
varez, it is certain that their enmity was implaea- | dueen and madame, with as Many as made up 
ble ; and that, on one occasion, Buckingham de- | "neteen fair dancing ladies, amongst which, the 
liberately gave the proud Spaniard the lie. ‘They | queen 1s the handsomest, which hath wrought in 
had been discussing the probability of the prince’s |e a greater desire to see her sister. So, in 
conversion to the Romish faith, when Olivarez, | haste, going to bed, we humbly take our leaves 


in the heat of argument, affirmed that Bucking- | and rest, " ne 
ham had given hopes of such a consummation. ‘Your Majesty’s most humble, 

The duke, in the most direct manner insisted | *« And obedient son and Senveas, 

that i¢ was false; adding, that he felt himself “CHARLES. 
bound, in the character of a gentleman, to sup- ‘And your humble slave and dog, 
port the contrary, in whatsoever manner he might) Pari - _\ STEENIE. 
be called upon to maintain its truth. Olivarez | aris, the 22d of February, 1623. 





pare a The old king, no doubt, felt extremely deso- 
a on nr ee ~ 8, “he wa eS es | late in the absence of his heir and his favourite, 
tion, towards his end bequeathing her all his man-| 284 longed fervently for their safe and speedy 
sion-houses during her natural life, and a power to | return. In one of his letters, he writes to his 
dispose of his whole personal estate, together with | ‘‘ Sweet boys:’’—‘] wonder why you should 
a fourth part of his lands in jointure.”"—Relig. Wot- | ask me the question if ye should send me any 
ton, p. 236, | more joint letters or not: alack, sweet hearts, it 
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is all my comfort in your absence that ye write 
jointly unto me, besides the great ease it is, both 
to me and you; and ye need not doubt but I will 
be wary enough, in not acquainting my council 
with any secret in your letters. But I have been 
troubled with Hamilton, who, being present, by 
chance, at my receiving both of your first and 
second packet out of Madrid, would needs peer 
over my shoulder when I was reading them, 
offering ever to help me to read any hard words ; 
and, in good faith, he is in this business, as in all 
things else, as variable and uncertain as the 
moon.” 


In this letter James gives his son abundance | 
He warns him against being | 


of good advice. 
too profuse in his expenditure; enjoins him to be 
careful of his person at the tilting matches, and 
to practise dancing in private ;* ** But,’’ he adds, 
‘‘the news of your glorious reception makes me 
afraid that ye will both misken your old dad 
hereafter.”” He concludes his letter with the 
same homely expression. ‘Thus God keep 
you, my sweet boys, with my fatherly blessing, 
and send you a happy successful journey, and a 
joyful and happy return in the arms of your dear 
dad.” 

We have already alluded to the profusion of 


jewels and other sumptuous presents which were | 


lavished by Charles and Buckingham on the 
Spanish ladies; however, they were not wrested 
from the old king without much difficulty and 
repeated entreaties. ‘The duke, we are told, on 


state occasions, purposely had his diamonds so | 
loosely set, that, on passing a knot of Spanish | 


beauties, he could easily shake a few off at his 
will. When these were picked up and ofiered 
to be returned to their owner, they were of course 
gracefully presented to the obliging fair ones. 
No wonder that the visit of Charles and his 


handsome favourite is still the theme of admira- | 


tion in Spain. Sir Henry Ellis has published 
two original letters from Charles and the favour- 
ite, beseeching the old king to send them further 
supplies of jewels: Buckingham, in a postscript 
to one of the prince’s letters, amusingly adds ; 
“TI your dog, say you have many jewels, neither 
fit for your own, your son’s, nor your daughter's 
wearing, but very fit to bestow on those here 
who must necessarily have presents; and this 
way will be least chargeable to your majesty in 
my poor opinion.”’ Buckingham, in another 
letter, in which he addresses the king as ** Dear 
dad, gossip and steward,”’ actually presses James 
to part with some jewels which formed a portion 
of the king’s own wearing apparel: he mentions 
particularly the king’s best hat-band, the Portu- 
gal diamond, and the rest of the pendent dia- 
monds, as requisite to make a necklace for the 
prince to present to his mistress. Buckingham 
is far from forgetful of his own interests, and 


takes care to ask for a rich chain or two for him- | 


self; or else, he says, your dog will want a 
collar. 

Buckingham’s conduct appears to have been 
as personally displeasing to the Spanish king as 
it was to his minister Olivarez. According to 
Howell, who was on the spot, there was indeed 





* ])’Israeli, in his Commentaries on the Reign of | 


Charles I., remarks in a note:—*1 find a curious 
anecdote of that zealous paternal attention of our 
pedant king, which I have not met elsewhere. James 
took such minute care of their education, that ‘the 
children of James were well instructed in music and 
dancing; his majesty desired them to keep up their 
dancing privately, though they whistle and sing to 
one another for music.’’—Harl. MSS. 6987. (24). 


{some doubt whether the king would not actually 
|refuse to treat with him on the subject of the 
}match. ‘The Eari of Bristol, the English am- 
| bassador, writes to the Bishop of Lincoln:—* 1 
| know not how things may be reconciled here 
| before my lord duke’s departure, but at present 
| they are in all extremely ill, betwixt the king, 
| his ministers, and the duke ; and they stick not 
| to profess, that they will rather put the infanta 
| headlong into a well than into his hands.” In 
another letter to the bishop, the earl adds: * | 
| protest unto your lordship as a Christian, that | 
|never heard in all the time of his being here, 
nor since, any one exception taken against him 
[| Charles |, unless it were for being supposed to 
be too much guided by my lord Duke of Buck- 
/ingham, who 1s indeed very little beholden to the 
| Spaniards for their good opinion of him ; and de- 
parted from hence with so little satisfaction, that 





} 


the Spaniards are in doubt that he will endeavour | 
| keep thyself very warm, especially thy head and 


| all that shall be possible, to cross the marriage.” 


match, or rather, Buckinghain’s share in procur- 
ing its miscarriage, rendered the duke for a short 
| period the favourite of the English Parliament. 


As the style of correspondence which was 
carried on between James and Buckingham can 
scarcely have failed in affording amusement, 
another specimen or two may not be unwelcome. 
Among other instances of the familiarity with 
which the favourite approached his inaster, it 
may be remarked that, in his letters, the duke 
frequently addresses the old king as his * pur- 
iveyor.”’ This term undoubtedly had its origin 
in the quantity of fruit, game, and sweetineats, 
| which the king was in the habit of sending as 
presents to the duke and * Kate,” as he fainiliar- 
_ly styled the duchess. More than once, in his 
letters, Buckingham returns thanks to lis ‘* dear 
|dad and gossip,”’ fur some such dainty cargo. 
|The following brief extracts may be taken as 
specimens :—** A million of thanks for your good 
melons and pears.’’—** The best show of true 
| repentance of a fault, is to make a true confession : 
'I did forget to give thanks for my melons, grapes, 
| peaches, and all the things else you sent: | must 
| pass my account under that general term, or else 
I shall make the same fault again, by leaving out 
something, your favours are so many :”—* | 
have received two boxes of dried plums and 
grapes, and the box of violet cakes and chickens, 
for all which I humbly thank your majesty : 
And again, ** The sense and thankfulness of my 
heart for your excellent melons, pears, sugared 
beans, and assurance of better fruit planted in 
| vour bosom than ever grew in paradise, will best 
|appear in my humble obedience of your com- 
mands.’’ The conclusion of the letter from 
| which the last extract is taken, is amusing and 
| characteristic enough :—* My stags,”’ adds the 
duke, ‘are all lusty, my calf bold, and others are 
so too; my Spanish colts are fat, and so is my 
jovial filly. Mall, great Mall, Kate, Sue, 
and Steenie, shall all wait on you on Saturday, 
jand kiss both James’s and Charles’s feet. ‘T'o 
conclude, let this paper assure you, that the last 
words I spoke to you are so true, that I will not 
only give my word, sware you on the Holy 


them. So craving your blessing, I rest 
‘* Your majesty’s most humble slave and dog, 
‘« STEENIE. 
“*P. S. Baby Charles, I kiss thy warty hands.”’ 





The unsuccessful termination of the Spanish | 


They spoke openly of that man as the ‘saviour | 
of his country,’” whom but a few months after- | 
wards, they execrated and denounced as a traitor. | 


Evangelists, but take the blessed sacrament upon | 


It appears that the term of ‘“‘’Tom Badger,”’ 
which occurs in the following letter from James, 
vas one of the cant names by which the frivo- 
lous monarch thought proper to distinguish his 
favourite: perhaps his subscribing himself to the 
duke as “ your old purveyor” is scarzely more 
undignified. 

‘« Sweet hearty blessing, blessing, blessing, on 
my sweet ‘om Badger, and all his, for breed- 
ing me so fine a kennel of young hounds, some 
of them so fair and well-shaped, and some of 
them so fine pretty little ones, as they are worthy 
to lie on Steenie and Kate’s bed: and all of them 
run together in a lump, and God thank the master 
of the horse, for providing me such a number of 
fair useful horses, fit for my hand: in a word, I 
protest I was never master of such horses and 
hounds; the bearer will tell you what fine run- 
ning we had yesterday. Remember now to take 
the air discreetly, and for God’s sake and mine, 


shoulders; put thy park of Bewlie to an end, 
and love me still and still, and so God bless thee 
and my sweet daughter, and god-daughter to the 
comfort of thy dear dad. 


James R. 


«Thy old purveyor sent thee yesternight six 
partridges and two leverets. Iam now going to 
hawk the pheasant.”’ 

‘There are extant some affectionate letters, ad- 
dressed by the Duchess of Buckingham to her 
husband during his absence in Spain, which ex- 
hibit the domestic character of the duke in a very 
pleasing light. ‘I think,’’ she writes, “there 
never was such a man born as you are; and how 
much am I bound to God, that I must be that 
happy woman to enjoy you from all other wo- 
men, and the unworthiest of all to have so great 
a blessing. Only this | can say for myself, you 
could never have had one that could love you 
better, than your poor true-loving Kate doth,— 
poor now, in your absence, but else the happiest 
and richest woman in the world.”’ 

But the following specimen is even more pleas- 
ing. 


** York House, 16th July, 1623. 


‘My lord, indeed I must crave your pardon 
that I did not write you no more particulars of 
our pretty Moll. I did tell dry-nurse what you 
wrote to me, and she says, yeu had one letter 
from her; and she has sent you word, by every 
one that has gone, that she was well, and what 
she could do. But if you will pardon me this 
fault, 1 will commit the like no more. She is 
very well, I thank God, and when she is set to 
her feet, and held by her sleeves, she will not go 
softly, but stamp, and set one foot before another 
very fast, and I think she will run before she 
can go. She loves dancing extremely, and when 
the saraband is played, she will get her thumb 
and finger together, offering to snap; and then, 
when ‘’T'om Duff’ is sung, then she will shake 
her apron; and when she hears the tune of the 
clapping dance my Lady Frances Hubert taught 
the prince, she will clap both her hands together, 
and on her breast, and she can tell the tunes as 
well as any of us can; and as they change the 
tunes, she will change her dancing. I would vou 
were here but to see her, for you would take 
much delight in her now, she is so full of pretty 
play and tricks; and she has gotten a trick, that 
when they dance her, she will ery Hah, hah! 
and Nicholas will dance with his lees, and she 
will imitate him as well as she can. She will be 
excellent at a hat; for if one lay her down, she 
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will kick her | over her head; but when she 
is older I hope she will be more modest. Every 
hodyv sav rews every day more like you: 
you shi may hel pic ul very shor ly.”’ 

King James appears to have taken a great in- 
terest in his friend’s wife, and styles her playful- 
lv, in one of his letters, ** the poor fool Kate:’’ 
We find Buckingham also speaking of her affec- 
tionatelyv as ‘**his poor little wife.”’ 


Notwithstanding the playful and affectionate 
letters which were addressed by James to Buck- 


to make his peace. 
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could scarcely obtain an answer to his questions. 
Williams advised him instantly to hasten to the 
king: adding that, in the event of delay, a very 
short time would enable his majesty to concert 
with the parliament, and that the duke’s commit- 
tal to the ‘ower would be the inevitable conse- 
quence. ‘This rational advice Buckingham lost 
no time in following. He immediately set off 
for Windsor; where, by his respectful demeanour, 
his extraordinary personal influence, and by 
never leaving James to be worked upon by the 


machinations of others, he eventually contrived | 
Perhaps the king was un- | 


| willing to doubt the faith of one on whom he 
| had conferred so many and such extraordinary 


benefits.” 

It is to be regretted that Lord Clarendon, in 
alluding to the misunderstanding between Buck- 
ingham and his sovereign, enters but slightly into 


| the merits of the case. ** Many,” he says, ** were 
‘of opinion, that King James, before his death, 
| grew weary of this favourite ; and that, if he had 


ingham during the absence of the latter in Spain, 
there is reason to believe that, had the king’s life 
been prolonged, the fall of the favourite would 
have been as rapid as his rise. ‘This supposition 
indeed is far from improbable, when we remem- 
ber that James not only grew fretful and suspi- | 
cious as he approached his end, but that latterly 
he had actually entertained apprehensions of per- 
onal danger at Buckingham’s hands. 

Certain it is, that a plot was laid by Iniosa, 
the Spanish ambassador, (who acted probably 


Olivarez,) of which the 


directions ol 


Buckingham for ever from 


under the 


obj ct was to remove 
the counsels and affections of his master. Ihe 
king, however, was so clos ly watched, that 


Iniosa found some difficulty in carrying his plans 


In order to obtain a private in- 





| 


lived, he would have deprived him at least of his 
large and unlimited power. And this imagina- 
tion so prevailed with some men, as the Lord 
Keeper Lincoln, the Earl of Middlesex, Lord 
High Treasurer of England, and other gentle- 
men of name, though not in so high stations, 
that they had the courage to withdraw from their 
absolute dependence upon the duke, and to make 


some other essays, which proved to the ruin of 


every one of them; there appearing no mark, 
or evidence, that the king did really lessen his 
affection to him, to the hour of his death.” 


Bishop Kennet expresses his belief in Bucking- | 


ham/’s fidelity, and in order to give weight to his 
views, has published two letters, addressed at 
this period by the duke to his sovereign. ‘They 
must certainly be regarded as bearing the stamp 
of honesty, but are scarcely of sufficient impor- 
tance to be transferred from the folios of the in- 
dulgent bishop. 

It may be remarked, that when Buckingham 
afterwards discovered in the intrigues of Iniosa 
the secret of his temporary disgrace, he instantly 
assailed the ambassador with his usual headstrong 
impetuosity. Iniosa told the duke that he was 
a gentleman, and better born than himself: add- 
ing that he aecused him of being a traitor to his 
face, and that he would make good his words 
with his sword. Charles was afterwards induced 


to forward a complaint of Iniosa to the court of 


| Madrid, but the charges appear to have been 


Into execulLon, 

terview, the Spaniard at length hit upon the follow- 
Ing ex] ent On a certain day, desiring one of 
his yy all means to keep the prince and 
Buckingham in close conversation, he drew from 
his pocket 1 document, in which the duke’s sup- 
posed conspiracy was confide ntly detailed, and | 
in Which a privat mdaience Was earne stly de- | 
manded for himself. At the same time he made 
1 sign to the king, that he should instantly con- | 
( the paper from view. The fears of James | 
being thus awakened, he seized an opportunity, | 
when Charles and the duke were absent in the 
House of Lords, to receive the Spaniard In pri- 
vate. Iniosa lost no time in impressing the pu- 
s imous monarch with the prospect of nis 
dango recommendi hat Buckingham should 
b stricted to some house in the country for the 
remainder of his life. 

The duke up to this time, had possessed the 
strongest influence over the king. He used to | 
remove him, we are told, from place to place, as | 
suited his purpose, although, occasionally, the 
changes were far from pleasing to his imbecile 
mas But when James next saw his favourite, | 
he turned to n imploringly, ‘Ah, Steenie, 
Steenie,”’ he said, ** wilt thou kill me!’ The 
duke p sjonately prote ted his innoecenee, and 
insisted on knowing the name of his aeceuser; | 
but James refused all answer to his inquiries. 

Doubtful, apparently, in what manner to act, 
the king summoned Prince Charles, and _pre- 
pared to depart for Windsor. Buckingham, as 


usual, was proceeding to follow him, and had 
actually set his foot on the step of the coach, 


when the king invented some excuse for leaving 


him behind. Unused to such treatment, the fa- 
vourite burst into tears. According to Bishop 
Hacket, he addressed a strong appeal to the king, 
to which his majesty returned an unsatisfactory 
answer. James admitted, however, that he had 


not read the duke’s letter without weeping; and 
piteously complained of being the unhappiest 
person in the world, in being forsaken and be- 
trayed by those who were dearest to him. 

In the midst of his distress, Buckingham was 
visited at Wallingford House, by Lord Keeper 
Williams. He found the duke lying on his 
couch, and so overwhelmed with grief, that he 





treated in the lightest possible manner by the 
Spanish court. 


CHAPTER III. 


The accession of Charles to the throne was a 
death-blow to the enemies of Buckingham. It 
was but too evident that, henceforth, he would 
be more fully confirmed in his exalted fortunes. 
The friendships of Charles were known to be, at 
least, as stable as those of his father had been 
uncertain; and although, in his affection for 
Buckingham, the young king had somewhat 


* James, however, if we may judge by one of his 
own apophthegms, could scarcely have entertained 
any very great faith in the existence of gratitude. 
He tells us that a king who is in dread of conspira- 
cies, should rather be jealous of those whom he has 
benefited than of those whom he has discontented; 
the latter he says, wanting the power to be danger- 
ous, but the former having the means ever ready at 
their will. This cays but little for human nature. 


|overrated his favourite’s capacity, still, it was 
not in his nature to be either argued or frightened 
out of an opinion which he had once mature- 
ly formed. On the other hand, there is no rea- 
}son to doubt but that Buckingham repaid with 
warm gratitude and a personal attachment, the 
extraordinary affection of his master. 

It is remarkable, that, between Charles and 
Buckingham, a strong jealousy had existed in 
|early lite. Clarendon tells us, that the duke’s 
| manner was frequently highly insolent, and that, 
| on one oceasion, he was actually on the point of 
striking the prince. This anecdote, whether 
correctly or not, is related more cireumstantially 
iby Weldon. ‘That writer informs us, that, at 
Greenwich, before four hundred persons, Buck- 
|ingham raised his hand ever his head, with a 
| ballon-bracer, in such a manner as to draw from 
Charles the expression, ** What, my lord, I think 
you intend to strike me.’”” Whatever, however, 
| may have been the cause of their juvenile hosti- 
lity, it is certain that it ceased with their earliest 
youth. ‘The affection, when once conceived by 
| Charles, remained unshaken to the last. When 
| the tide of public opinion set strongest against 
the favourite; when the parliament was threaten- 
| ing him with impeachment, and the sailors thun- 
| dering for their wages at his doors; when the 
| suspicions of his having poisoned the late king, 
were universally believed by the vulgar, and 
sedulously propagated by the great, Charles, at 
the risk of his own popularity, and, indeed, 
almost of his throne, still clung to, and supported 
the friend of his choice. It is well known, that 
when the parliament were preferring articles 
| against Buckingham, the kin.» showed his con- 
tempt of their proceedings, and his love for his 


Cambridge to elect the duke as their chancellur. 
This recommendation the university listened 
to,—-it has been said, to their own disvrace, but, 
certainly, to the great discomfiture of the parlia- 
ment. Charles, however, ever denied, in the 
strongest manner, the duke’s supposed influence 
lover his actions. He said, that, though it was 
| commonly believed he was ruled by Buckingham, 
lthe fact was far otherwise; that the duke had 
ever been his most faithful and obedient servant, 
and that he would hereafter prove it to the satis- 
| faction of the world. 

In 1625, Buckingham was despatched, with 

the Earl of Montgomery, to Paris. for the pur- 
pose of conducting Henrietta to the arms of her 
| husband. The beauty of his person, and the 
singular magnificence of the inission, were equal- 
ily the admiration of the French king and of his 
| court. ‘‘He appeared,” says Lord Clarendon, 
1** with all the lustre the wealth of England 
‘could adorn him with, and outshined all the 
| bravery that court could dress itself in, and over- 
acted the whole nation in their own most pecu- 
liar vanities.”’ Louis XIII. remarked that Buck- 
ingham was one of the few Enelish gendemen 
he had ever seen, a sentiment which seems, at 
| least, to have been fully reciprocrated by his 
queen. 

Whether Buckingham was really actuated by 
feelings of love, or whether it arose from mere 
motives of ambition or a desire of amusement, 
certain it is, that he had the temerity to address 
the Queen of France as a lover, and that his at- 
tentions were far from being ill received by that 
engaging princess. He had previously beheld 
her person on his journey to Madrid, and 
had described her to King James as the hand- 


somest woman he had seen at the French court. 
6 
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Daring hin short stay at Paris, he brought all 
his fascinations into play , for the purpose of cap- 
tivating her heart; and when he quitted that capi- 
tal, in attendance on Henrietta, his daring aspira- 
tions had not only become known to the French 
minister, but the king’s jealousy had been pain- 
fully excited. Several of the queen’s servants 
were turned away, and her physician, Outange, 
her gentleman-usher, and others of her household, 
were banished from France. Madame de Motte- 
ville, who was in all the secrets of Anne of Aus- 
tria, has left us a very interesting account of this 
singular affair. ‘The Duke of Buckingham,” 
she writes, “* was the man who appeared to have 
attacked the queen’s heart with the best success. 
He was handsome, well-shaped, high-spirited, 
generous, liberal, and favourite te a great king. He 
had all the royal treasures to spend, and all the 
jewels of the crown of England to adorn his per- 
son. No wonder, then, if with so many lovely 
qualities, he had such high thoughts, such noble, 
yet such blameable and dangerous desires; and 
no wonder if he had the good fortune to persuade | 
those who were witnesses of his addresses that | 
they were not troublesome.”’ 


The first instance in which Buckingham ap- 
pears to have expressed his sentiments, was in 
the garden of a house near Amiens, where the 
queen happened to pass the night, while accom- | 
panying her sister-in-law, Henrietta, on her way 
towards England. 
her in her walk, expressing a strong desire to | 
speak with her in private, Putange, her gentle- 
man-usher, out of delicacy, withdrew. How | 


far Buckingham was carried by his feelings can- | 


not now be known. It is probable, however, 
by what follows, that he made use of more than | 
words to express his tenderness. ‘ Chance,” 
says Madame de Motteville, *‘ having led them 
into a by-walk, which was hid by a palisade from 
public view, the queen, at that instant, 
to find herself alone, and it is likely importuned | 
by some too passionate expression of the duke’s | 
sentiments, cried out; and calling to her gentle- 
man-usher, she blamed him for leaving her.’ 
We must form our own conjectures on such a 
passage. 
fession for ‘a confidant. 

Buckingham really appears to have been sin- 
cere in the professions which he made. 


queen, attended by the Princess de Conde, ac- 
companied them a short way in her coach. The | 
hour of parting having at length arrived, Buck- 
ingham came to bid farewell to his mistress, 
‘¢ He kissed her gown,” we are told, and, “she | 
being in the fore-seat of the coach, he hid him- 
self in the curtain as if he had something to say | 
to her, but, in reality, to wipe away the tears 
which came into his eyes.” 

Buckingham, on his departure for England, 


sent directions to Sir Balthazar Gerbier to re- | Someone aS neo gag : 
% ity. Nani, in his History of Venice, speaking of 


main at the French court, for the purpose of 
keeping up a correspondence with his royal | 
mistress. Gerbier was narrowly watched by | 
the agents of Richelieu; however, the queen | 


found means to send by him her own garter, as | 


well as a valuable jewel, to her absent lover. 
Sometime afterwards, the queen happened, in | 
one of her walks in the garden at Ruel. to en- 
counter the poet Voiture. On her inquiring of 
him the subject of his thoughts, he instantly re- 
peated the following verses: 


Je pensois (car nous autres poétes 
Nous pensons extravagement), 


Buckingham, whilst attending | 


surprised | 


Certainly, it is a tolerably candid con- | 


When | 
Henrietta and her suite departed from Amiens, the | 


Ce que, . dane \ hut neur-oh vous étes, 
Vous feriez, si dans ce moment 
Vous avisiez en cette place 
Venir le Due de Buckingham; 
Et lequel servit en disgrace, 
De lui, ou du Pére Vincent. 


Had not Voiture been well aware of the state 
of the queen’s feelings, he would scarcely have 
ventured on such delicate ground. ‘The queen, 
too, not only expressed no displeasure, but ad- 
mired the verses and retained a copy of them. 

‘There was undoubtedly an intention to assas- 
sinate Buckingham, had he persisted in his in- 
tentions to return to his mistress. ‘This fact is 


in Holland’s letter, but is confidently asserted by 
Lord Clarendon. 
When the bickerings among Henrietta’s French 





| Servants appeared likely to produce a rupture with | 


| France, Buckingham had requested Charles to 
send him to Paris as a mediator. ‘This, it ap- 
pears, by the interference of Richelieu, was pre- 
| vented. Bassompiere informs us, in his Em- 
| bassy to England, that the duke having sent to 
| apprise him of his having been nominated to the 
mission to France, the ambassador intimated to 
| him in plain terms that he would not be received. 
| Buckingham’s rage at the disappointment ex- 
|ceeded all bounds. He declared openly, 
| Clarendon, that he ** would see and spe ak with 
| that lady in spite of the strength and power of 
| France.’ Indeed the war which shortly follow- 
|ed, has been generally attributed to the vexation 
of Buckingham. Probably it may have hasten- 
{ed hostilities; but the war at this period arose 
| from other and uncontrollable circumstances, and 
must have ensued had the duke never entertained 
| his daring attachment. 
| he could not enter France peaceably, he would 
| force a passage with an army. T his, on a first 
| consideration, would appear rather an extraordi- 
access to a mustress, 


says 


|nary manner of obtaining 
However, the difficulty seems to be cleared up 
by an expression of Madame de Motteville. 
Buckingham, she says, raised a division between 
| the two crowns, in order that he might hereafter 
| have a reason for returning to France, by the 
| necessity which would be contingent on a treaty 
| of peace. Henrietta, who stood in considerable 
awe of Buckingham, appears, nevertheless, to 
have been enlisted by him in his cause. When 
| She was desirous of paying a visit to her relations 
|in France, she wrote to her mother, requesting 
that the duke might be allowed to accompany 
| her: without whom, she said, she could not 
think of undertaking the voyage. It is needless 
| to add that the proposal was instantly negatived 
by the French court. 

Buckingham was equally on bad terms with 
Richelieu at Paris, as he had been with Olivarez 
|at Madrid. It would be curious could we trace 
| their hostility to a rivalship in the court of beau- 


Buckingham’s attachment to the queen, affirms 
| that the cardinal was ‘either inflamed, or feigned 
| to be, with the same passion.’’ Whether it was 
| this fact that exasperated the duke to so violent 
cannot now he clearly ascertained. 
| Richelieu, however, triumphed over his rival, 
though Buckingham did not live to see it. After 
the death of her husband, Louis the Thirteenth, 
the queen united herself to the cardinal, his 
sacerdotal habit, as he had never taken priest’s | 


la degree, 





kindly. 


He had declared that if 


not only rendered probable by what is hinted at 


orders, proving no obstacle to their union. Riche- | 
lieu soon grew tired of her, and treated her un- | 


| 


{ 
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The enmity which existed between the two 
{ministers has been illustrated by an anecdote, 
| which, however trivial in other respects, is too 
| characteristic to be omitted. Richelieu had ad- 


| dressed one of his letters to J/onsietr, instead of 
| Monsiegneur, le Due de ee im, leaving, 
moreover, no vacant space after the title of Won- 


I 
Buckingham repai . the slight by writing 


to Monsieur le Cardinal de Richelieu. ‘This 
trifling squabble was on the point of leading to 
| serious consequences. However, the cardinal 
was worsted, and yielded the point with a 
| wretched joke. ‘¢'The cannons,” he said, * of 
|the British navy wer powerful than the 
canons of the 
Butevents were passing at home which were 


ste wr. 


more 


ehurch.”’ 


calculated to occupy the mind of Buckingham 
| with other notions besides those of romanee.— 
The impeachment of the Commons, and the 
charges brought against him by the Earkof Bris- 
tol, had certainly fallen harmless at the time; but 
s ae ie 
crush- 


| still his enemies, Sage baffled, were not 
serve dly or not, Was 


}ed, and his name, 
ida ly becoming more 
| With a view to wiping off the obloquy, he deter- 
| mined to conduet, in person, tl 


| pedition for the relief of Rochelle. 


whether ce 


odious with the people.— 
1e unfortunate ex- 


He would 


| make himself, he said, more loved and honoured 
than was ever the Earl of Essex, his unfortunate 
predecessor in the smiles of royalty ; ind popular 


! 
favour. ‘The expedition was a formidable one, 
but its principal characteristic was its exceeding 
splendour. ‘ Buckingham,” say Brienne, 

appeared in this expedition with the equipage 

rather than the 

carried with him his coach, 
1 } 


s de 


of an amorous knight. 
of a general.”’ He 
and, it was even rumoure 
sels were hung withecrimson \ 
music enlivened the tedium of the voyage. 
ingham’s valour was undoubted, 
trappings might have raised suspicions of his ef- 
feminaec y- 

The history of th 
every one. Although the pe: 
achieved for him a 


equipage 
iis jewels. ‘The ves- 
lvet, and bands of 
Buck- 


or such fantastic 


enterprise is familiar to 
sonal brave ry of the 
r laurel, 
His countrymen, 


duke nothe 't was one 


dearly poeeianes: when they 
beheld only one-third of his army returning with 
him to they beheld the 
weeping for her husband, and the orphan for his 
father,—readily that in that saneuinary 
retreat Buckingham had stood alone on the beach, 
till his humblest follower had embarked: and 
that he was the last man who had quitted the 


England,—when wife 


forgot, 


shore. 

It was in Bue ve gham’s nature to feel deeply 
the outery raised against him. In undertaking 
his second sapien 4 o Rochelle, he seems to 
have determined either to die in the attempt, or 


to retrieve the popular favour which he had lost. 
He told ee his architect and confidential 
servant, to add in one of his last despatches to the 
Rochelier ors, that “* God willing, he would be with 
them in three weeks, and would either overcome 
or die there.” On quitting the Isle of Rhe, he 
had promissed the gallant Rochellers that he 
would again come to their relief. So eager in- 
deed was he to redeem his pledge, that he fur- 
nished the royal treasury with large sums of mo- 
| ney out of his own purse, without even keeping 
any account of his disbursements. 

When the famous Lady Davies sent to him a 
| written prophecy » the it he would not outlive the 
|month; ‘“Gerbier,” he said, “if God please I 
will go, and will be the first man that shall set 
his foot upon the dyke before Rochelle, to die, 
or do the work ; whereby the world shall see the 
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90 
reality of « intentions for the relief of that 
place.” 
| I popular hostility were vented 
pel nore than one remarkable man- 
! On 19th of June, 1628, two months 
before the duke’s death, a pasquinade was re- 
moved from a post in Colman Street, part of 
which is follows:—** Who rules the king- 
lom ?—T king. Who rules the king ?—The 


duke. Who rules the duke ?’—The devil.” 
About this pe riod Charles, happening to be in 
His tay 
kingham, who accompanied him, un- 
ny, remained covert d. 
ent, having first of all 
ssed_ the duke’s I id, suddenly 
“Off with you hat before 
the 
Ve proceeded 


Spring Gardens, watching ourite 


um instantly kicked 


would hi: 
her had not the king interposed.—** Let him 
George,” he said; ‘he 


is either mad or 
’ said the offender, ** lam a 
sty would give me 


your maj 
which 


will tell you that of this man 


ind none dare spi ik.’ Buekingham 
LOW" in more than one instance how deeply 
if d by such and similar instances of 
itv. In his farewell banquet to the 
court. he appeared in a masque, attended by a 
| surrounded by a 


osed to denote the 


of Charles continued unabated for the 
ith. Mr. Meade writes to Sir 
bout Wednes- 


Util. 
‘This weel 
taking him 


day, his majesty went with the duke, 
s own coach, and so r! ling through the city 
the 
r ships nearly 


: . ‘ 
were to ( n,) to Veptlord to see 


een tent 


risved for Rochelle, they say he uttered these 


are some that 


yrds to tl luke: ‘George, there 
and thou mightest perish. But 


1Ot tor them. We will both perish together 


; -_ 1 
stitous presentiment of his approach- 
I 


irs not only to have taken possession 
of the multitude, but even to have influenced, if it 


the undaunted mind of Buck- 


“ 


Lord Clarendon alludes to the many 
‘predict nil pr hecies.”’ } 
prea proph cies, Will 
him of his untimely 
Dr. Lambe, 


s wellas Buckingh: 


‘h forewarned 


The aged 
l 


his own death, 


end. 


h id toretold 


and violen 
sinner, 
m’s. This wretched mounte- 


bank, who pretended to propheey by means of 


1 Supernatural agency, was said to be an unwor- 
thy creature of the duke, though Carte afirms 
that Buckn m was not even acquainted with 
Lambe’s person. ‘The vulgar styled him * the 


On the day that Lambe was torn 


the mob, Bu 


1 9 Phe 
duke S aevl 

. 1 = ? ri acetone 
to pieces DY "KRINGHDaM Ss pieture 


See the extracts from Gerbier’s MS. in the Cu- 
riosities of Literature, vol. vy. p. 298. In the second 
volume of D’[sraeli’s Cominentaries on the Life and 
Reion of Charles [. will be found an able defence of 
Buckineham’s condnet as a military commander, 
against the incapacity and inexperience attributed to 
him by Hume. Charles was certainly very far from 
dissatisfied with the duke’s conduct during the ope- 
rations. The king writes to him, 6th November, 


1627: ** Unfeignedly, in my mind, ye have gained 
as much reputation with wise and honest men in this 
action, as if ye had performed all your desires. I 
have no more to say this time, but to conjure thee, 
for my sake, to have a care for your health, for every 
day I find new reason to confirm me in being your 
loving faithful friend, ‘Cartes R.” 
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snatched off 
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| down in the High Commission Chamber at Lam- 
beth; an omen which, when all men were su- 
perstitious, and the majority discontented, was 
eagerly hailed as a certain prognostic of his fall. 

But the most extraordinary prediction was that 
of Lady Eleanor Davies, who had foretold the 
time of the duke’s death, with wonderful preci- 
sion. She had been the authoress of several pro- 
phecies, many of which proving singularly cor- 
rect, she acquired so much importance with the 
vulgar, that it was thought necessary by the go- 
vernment to bring her to trial. One or two ana- 
grams, into which she had twisted her name, 
considerably raised her in her own estimation. 
Her maiden name of 

Eleanor Audeley, 


by transposing the letters she easily converted | Oat 
| very well at this time; I would have you go from 


into— 
Reveal, O Daniel. 

When the silly lady appeared in court, a clever 
lawyer turned the laugh against her by producing 
another anagram, which, as Lady Eleanor’s is 
not a perfect one, has the most credit of the two: 

Dame Eleanor Davies, 

Never so mad a ladie. 


The lawyer was probably not far from the truth. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Buckingham, as has been already observed, 
was himself impressed with an idea that his end 
was fast approaching. His parting with Charles 
was remarkable for a solemnity that was foreign 
to his nature. Being indisposed, the king, attend- 
ed by the Earl of Holland, came in person to pay 
him a visit. He found the duke in bed, and re- 
mained with him for some time in serious and 
private conversation. When he at last arose to 
bid his favourite farewell, ‘* the duke,”’ says Wot- 
ton, **embraced him in a very unusual and pas- 
sionate manner, and in like sort his friend the 
Earl of Holland, as if his soul had divined he 
should see them no more.”’ 

So also, when Buckingham took leave of Arech- 
bishop Laud, his countenance and manner were 
strangely foreboding of evil. * I know,” he said, 
“your lordship has good access to the king; 
pray put his majesty in mind to be good to my 
poor wife and children.”’ Laud, struck with the 
peculiarity of his manner, inquired if he had any 
presentiment that misfortune was likely to befall 
him. ‘TI think,’’ said the duke, “1 am as likely 
to fall as another man.*’ The likelihood of his 
dving by the hand of an assassin does not appear 
to have struck him. When his friends advised 
him to wear secret ‘No,’ he said, 
‘there is no need of it: there are no Roman spi- 
rits left.”’ 
sity of secret defence was impressed upon him, 


armour, 


‘* Against popular fury,”’ he said, ** a shirt of mail 
will avail nothing: against a single man I am 
able to defend myself.”’ 

Sut what bears in the most remarkable man- 


* According to Sir Henry Wotton, the duke’s sis- 
ter, Lady Denbigh, was impressed with the univer- 


sal presentiment: he writes, ‘*On the very day of 


his death, the Countess of Denbigh received a letter 
from him; whereunto all the while she was writing 
her answer, she bedewed the paper with her tears. 
And after a most bitter passion, (whereof she could 
yield no reason, but that her dearest brother was to 


| ter ended thus: ‘I will pray for your happy return, 


| 


j 


ner on this portion of our history, is the ghost 
story of Sir George Villiers. ‘This strange tale is 
not only related by more than one contemporary 
writer, but even Lord Clarendon has departed 
from the dignity of history, and lent it the credit 
of his name. The account of Lilly, the astrolo- 


| ger, is as follows: 


** An aged gentleman. one Parker, as I remem- 
ber, having formerly belonged unto the duke, or 


| of great acquaintance with the duke’s father, and 


now retired, had a demon appeared several times 
unto him, in the shape or image of Sir George 
Villiers, the duke’s father. This demon walked 
many times in Parker’s bed-chamber, without 
any action of terror, noise, hurt, or speech, but at 
last broke out into these words: * Mr. Parker, I 
know you loved me formerly, and my son George 


me; you know me very well to be his father, old 
Sir George Villiers of Leicestershire ; and from 
me acquaint him that he above all refrain the 
counsel and company of such and such,’ whom 
he then nominated, ‘ or else he will come to de- 
struction, and that suddenly.’ Parker did partly, 


though a very discreet man, imagine he himself 








was in a dream all this time, and being unwilling 
to proceed upon no better grounds, forbear ad- 
dressing himself to the duke; for he conceived 
if he should acquaint the duke with the words of 
his father, and the manner of his appearance to 
him, (such apparitions being not usual,) that he 
should be laughed at and thought to dote, being 
that he was aged. 

‘Some few nights passed without further 
trouble to the old man. But not very many nights 
after, old Sir George Villiers appeared again, 
walked quick and furiously in the room, seemed 
angry with Mr. Parker, and at last said, * Mr. 
Parker, I thought you had been my friend so 
much, and loved my son George so well, that 
you would have acquainted him with what I de- 
sired, but yet I know that you have not done it. 
By all the friendship that ever was betwixt you 
and me, and the great respect you bear my son, 
I desire you to deliver what { formerly command- 
ed you unto my son.’ The old man seeing him- 
self thus solicited, promised the demon he would, 
but first argued it thus: that the duke was not 
easy to be spoke withal, and that he would account 
him a vain man to come with such a message 
from the dead; nor did he conceive the duke 
would give any credit unto him. Whereunto the 
demon thus answered: ‘If he will not believe 


| you have this discourse from me, tell him of such 
| a secret,’ and named it, ‘which he knows none 


in the world ever knew but himself and me.”’ 
‘* Mr. Parker, being now well satisfied that he 


: | was not asleep, or that the apparition was a vain 
On another oecasion, when the neces- | 


delusion, took a fit epportunity therefore, and 
seriously acquainted the duke with his father’s 
words, and the manner of his apparition. The 


| duke heartily laughed at the relation, which put 


| which I look at with a great cloud over my head, | 


too heavy for my poor heart to bear without torment; 
} but I hope the great God of heaven will bless you.’” 


old Parker to the stand; but at Jast he assumed 
courage, and told the duke that he acquainted his 
father’s ghost with what he now found to be true, 
viz. scorn and derision. * But, my lord,’ saith 
he, ‘your father bade me aequaint you by this 
token, and he said it was such as none in the 
world but vour two selves did vet know.’ Hereat 
the duke was amazed and much astonished; but 
took no warning or notice thereof, keeping the 


. - 7 |same company still; advising with such counsel- 
be gone.) she fell down in a swound. Her said let- | , : 


lors, and performing such actions, as his father, 
by Parker, countermanded. Shortly after, old 
Sir George Villiers, in a very quiet but sorrowful 


| posture, appears again unto Mr. Parker, and said, 
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‘Mr. Parker, I know you delivered my words 
unto George my son; I thank you for so doing: 
but he slighted them; and now I only request 
this more at your hands, that once again you re- 
pair unto my son, and tell him, if he will not 
amend and follow the counsel I have given him, 
this knife or dagger,’ and with that he pulled a 
knife or dagger from under his gown, * shall end 
him; and do you, Mr. Parker, set your house in 
order, for you shall die at such a time.’ 

“Mr. Parker once more engaged, though very 
unwillingly, to acquaint the duke with this last 
message; and did so; but the duke desired him 
to trouble him no farther with such messages and 
dreams; told him he perceived he was now an 
old man, and doted. And within a week after, 
meeting Mr. Parker on Lambeth Bridge, *‘ Now, 
Mr. Parker, what say you of your dream?” Who 
only returned, ‘Sir, I wish it may never 
have success,’ &c. But within six weeks after 
he was stabbed with a knife, according to his fa- 
ther’s admonition beforehand; and «:r. Parker 
died soon after he had seen the dream or vision 
performed.” 

Lord Clarendon gives a somewhat different 
relation of the duke’s manner when Parker ac- 
quainted him with the object of his mission. Sir 
Ralph Freeman, he says, a connection of Buck- 
ingham’s, was present, and watching the counte- 
nance of the duke closely, observed that his co- 
lour changed, and that he showed great commo- 
tion during the interview. Parker afterwards told 
Sir Ralph, that when he alluded to the secret 
which the apparition had disclosed to him, the 
duke swore he could only have come to the 
knowledge of it through the devil. Buckingham 
was then proceeding on a hunting excursion. 
During the whole day he paid no attention to the 
sport, but appeared to be in deep thought, and 
on his return alighted unexpectedly at his mo- 
ther’s lodgings at Whitehall. ‘Their conversa- 
tion, which was private, was carried on with so 
much animation, that their voices were heard in 
the adjoining apartments. When the duke quit- 
ted her, his countenance exhibited much anger; 
a circumstance the more remarkable, since his 
intercourse with his mother had ever been distin- 
guished by the most profound respect. 

It would appear that the real name of the per- 
son whom the spirit selected as his confidant, 
was not Parker, but Nicholas Towse. Plot, the 
natural historian, has published a letter addressed 
to him by a Mr. Edmund Windham, purporting 
to give an account of the whole affair, as the lat- 
ter received it from Towse himself. The relation 


differs but little from those of Clarendon and | 


Lilly. It may be interesting to those who have 
never seen an apparition, to be informed that the 
ghost, on his last appearance to ‘Towse, had be- 
come so familiar to him, that ** he was as little 
troubled with it, as if it had been a friend or ac- 
quaintance that came to visit him.’’ Mrs. ‘Towse 
had also a miraculous story to relate as well as 
her husband. She told Windham, that on the day 
that Buckingham was stabbed, she was sitting 
alone with her better half in an apartment in 
Windsor Castle (where, it may be remarked, 
Clarendon has also fixed the scene of the drama,) 
when her husband suddenly started from his 
chair, exclaiming, ‘‘ Wife, the Duke of Bucking- 
ham is killed.”” Towse, she says, subsequently 
prophesied to her the very day on which he 
should himself die, and, she adds, that the pre- 
diction proved true. 

The apparition of Sir George Villiers is at 
least as well authenticated as most of the ghost 


stories of modern times; and, as in the generali- 
ty vi § ich cases, we may trace the phenomenon 
to natural causes. What, indeed, can be more 
i likely, than that the Countess of Buckingham, 
aware of her son’s increasing unpopularity, and 
trembling for the consequences, should have 
furnished an old retainer of her family with an 
important secret, and despatched him on the ex- 
travagant errand. ‘lhe supposition is certainly 
not at variance with what we know of her cha- 
racter. Buckingham, in all probability, had 
already suspected the cheat, and when he parted 
from his mother in anger, it was probably owing 





| to his having elicited from her the truth. 

| During the duke’s fatal journey to Portsmouth 
there oecurred two incidents which may be 
| worthy of mention. He had proceeded some 
| miles, when a messenger rode up to him in great 
| haste. This person had been despatched by Sir 
| George Goring, afterwards Earl of Norwich, 
with a letter to the duke, in which he advertised 
him of a design against his life, and advised him 
by all means to adopt a different route to that 
which he had originally fixed upon. Bucking- 
ham put the letter in his pocket, without either 
changing countenance, or, apparently, paying the 
least attention to its contents. He had proceed- 
|ed some way further, when he was stopped by 
| an old woman, who requested earnestly that she 
might be brought to his grace. ‘* She had over- 





in the course of which a party of desperate men 
| had agreed to assassinate his grace.”’ 
| attendants, who were not above seven or eight in 
cgi 
|take a different road. 
| was obstinate, and the party proceeded. ** Here- 
says Sir Henry Wotton, “his young 


| upon,” 


|nephew, Lord Fielding, out of a noble spirit, | 


| besought him that he would at least honour him 
| with his coat and blue riband through the town; 
| pleading that his uncle’s life, whereupon lay the 
property of his whole family, was of all things, 
under Heaven, the most precious to him. At 
| which sweet proposition, the duke caught him 
| in his arms and kissed him, yet would not accept 
| of such an offer from a nephew, whose life he 
{tendered as much as himself; and so liberally 
| rewarded the poor creature for her good will.” 
| Just as he entered the suspected town, a drunken 
| or mischievous <ailor suddenly caught hold of his 
bridle: one of the attendants, however, rode 
violently against the ruffian and disengaged his 
hold. 

The particulars of Buckingham’s assassination 
| may be minutely gathered from the letters of the 
|time. ‘The duke, according to Howell, on the 

morning of the fatal day, having ** cut a caper or 


| 


| two,’ and been under the hands of the barber, 


| 


| 


descended to breakfast. ‘There were present 
some French gentlemen, and several influential 
officers, who were about to accompany him to 
Rochelle. Soubize, brother to the Duke de Ro- 
han whispered in his ear that the town was re- 
lieved. Buckineham affected to slight the news, 
on which the conversation became warm and 
animated, especially on the part of the French, 


who, by their vehement gesticulations gave it | 


The | 


somewhat the appearance of a quarrel. 
meal being over, the duke drew towards the 
door. In passing under some hangings which 
led to a neighbouring passage, he encountered 
Colonel Fryar, who came to speak to him on 
business. At this instant, one Felton, a wretch- 


ed enthusiast, raising his hand suddenly over | have been the fact. 


heard,”’ she said, ** a conversation in the town, | 
through which the travellers were about to pass, | 


‘The duke’s | 


| number, strongly recommended their master to | 
Buckingham, however, | 


91 


| Fryar’s shoulder, thrust his knife into the duke’s 
heart, who, merely uttering the words, * ¢he vil- 
luin has killed me,” 
laying at the 
which he 


moment he staggered to- 


made a step towards the 
time his hand 


from the 


asSsassin 5 


same 
on his sword, half drew 
scabbard. In another 
wards a table which was near him, and plucking 
with his own hand the knife from his body, fell 
lifeless into the arms of the bystanders. At first 
it was thought he was in a fit, but the blood 
which almost instantly gushed from his mouth 
and wound, discovered the dreadful nature of the 
disaster.” 

The duchess, who was with child at the time, 
was in the upper room when the accident occur- 
red. Hearing the noise, she came forth from 
her bed chamber, and from a baleony beheld her 
husband weltering his blood. Lord Carleton 
describes the scene in his letter to Henrietta 
Maria: “The Duchess of Buckingham,’ he 
says, ‘‘and the Countess of Anglesea came forth 
into a gallery which looked into the hall, where 
they might behold the blood of their dearest lord 
gushing from him. Ah, poor ladies! such was 
their sereechings, tears, and distractions, that I 
never in my life heard the like before, and hope 
never to hear the like again.’’ Such is the fate 
of greatness, or the ingratitude of mankind, that 
those, as Philip Warwick tells us, ‘ who a little 
before had crowded to be his remotest followers, 
so soon forsook his dead corpse, that he was 
laid upon the hall table nigh to which he fell, 
}and searce any of his domestics left to attend 
‘upon the with- 


him.’’—** Thus,’’ he adds, 


| drawing of the sun does the shadow depart from 
the painted dial.’’ Wotton says that there was 
no living creature in either of the chambers, no 
| more than if he had lain on the sands of A®thi- 
opia.”’ 

So admirably had. Felton selected both time 
and place, that had it not been for his own reck- 
lessness or impruden¢ e, he would probably have 
escaped with impunity. awakened 
by the angry tones in which they had so lately 


Suspicion 


conversed) at first rested on the foreigners; and 
had not some in authority interposed their cooler 
judgments, the innocent Frenchmen would in 
all probability have instantly fallen by the swords 
of the by-standers. In the mean time the assas- 
sin had passed through the throng, and in the 
'midst of the uproar was standing quietly and 
unnoted in the kitchen. He had tied his horse 
to a hedge in the neighbourhood of the town, but 
whether from being bewildered, or having missed 
his way in the passages of the house, he neg- 
lected to avail means of fl 
Felton, in the hurry of the moment, had lost his 


ioht 


himself of the 


hat, which was discovered almost immediately 
afterwards by those who went in quest of the 


murderer. In it were 
markable doeuments,— intended, no doubt, as an 


found the following re- 


apology for his cond et, in the event of his he ing 
slain by the duke’s friends on the spot: 
‘If 1 be slain, let no man condemn me, but 
‘ “a . 
rather condemn himself; it is for our sins that 


} ] 


hardened, and become senseless 


cur hearts are 
or else he had not gone so long unpunished. 


‘¢Joun Fexton.”’ 


, 


‘¢ F7e is unworthy of the name of a gentleman 
| or soldier, in my opinion, that is afraid to sacrifice 
| * Sir Symonds D’Ewes says, that he was placed 
| uponatable, where he continued struggling for life for 
| about a quarter of an hour. This is opposed to the 
|accounts of other writers, and does not appear to 
9 
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his life for the honour of God, his king, and 


country. ‘¢*Joun FEeLton.”’ 


It was evident that the owner of the hat could 
be no other than the murderer of the duke. In 


the mean time, Felton had quitted the kitchen, 


and was waiking composedly in front of the 
house. 4 bystander, suddenly observing the 


stranger without a hat, exclaimed, ‘* Here 1s the 
fellow that killed the duke.’’ Others crying, 
‘‘ Where is the villain? where is the butcher?” 
he quietly drew his sword, and advancing 
amongst them, ‘*I am the man,”’ he said, ** here 
[am.’’ Several persons rushed upon him with 
their drawn swords, to which Felton coolly ex- 
posed his breast, preferring to die thus than by 
the hands of the executioner. Lord Carleton, 
who has himself described the scene, assisted by 
Sir Thomas Morton and others, preserved him, 
though with considerable difficulty, from the 
fury of the duke’s retainers. 

Felton, having been conveyed to a private 
apartment, exhibited neither remorse for the 
crime which he had committed, nor fear for its 
consequences. When, in order to aid the pur- 
poses of justice, it was pretended to him that the 
duke was only dangerously wounded, he smiled 
incredulously ; observing, * that the blow,”’ he 
was certain, ‘*had determined their hopes.” 
When asked, * 
mitted so execrable a crime?’’ he answered, 
‘that no man living possessed sufficient influ- 
» it; that though 
he nself had been twice passed in his regi- 
that he had been far from actuated by 


ence to have persuaded him t 
ment, Ve 
private wrongs; that his conduct had alone been 
swayed by a feeling of duty; by the manner in 
which Buckingham had been branded in parlia- 
ment, and by his own firm belief that the duke 
was an enemy to the state.”’ He afterwards 
idded, “*that Eglesham’s scurrilous pamphlet 
had, in a great degree, instigated him to commit 
the crime.” 

Felton, who was a lieutenant in the army, 
though a man of small stature, had been remark- 
able among his own associates for his decided 
disposition and undaunted courage. On one 
oceasion of his receiving an insult, he sent his 
adversary a challenge, accompanied by a piece 
of his little finger which he had himself ampu- 
tated. It was intended to denote how little he 


eared for pain and how ready he was to peril his 
life. ‘The patriots, of course, regarded him as a 
Brutus; and it was hoped that he would uphold 


his sentiments, and justify his conduct to the 


1 4 


last. As he passed through Kingston-on-Thames, 


in old woman, alluding to the death of Goliath, 
ealled out to him, ** Now, God bless the little 
David!’ His admirers lost no opportunity of 
doing kim honour. The letters which composed 
his name were formed into the anagram of 


No flie not, 
John Felton. 


The conceit will be found imperfe et; the letter 


It may be remarked that the weapon which 
i¢ life of Buckingham, was a common 
knife, purchased for tenpence at a cutler’s shop 
r Hill. Felton, having one of his arms 
wrder that he might effect his pur- 
pose with the remaining hand, had sown the 

lining of his pocket. Being ex- 
fanatic had traveled to Ports- 
mouth partly on foot, and partly on horseback, 
n the best manner his means permitted him. 


tremely poor, th 


it whose instigation he had com- | 
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On his being brought to the ‘Tower, a multi- 
tude of people tlocked thither in order to feast 
their eyes on the political martyr; he constantly 
beseeching them to pray for him, and they, on 
the other hand, with a general voice, crying, 
‘+ Lord comfort thee! the Lord be merciful unto 
Weare informed that 
he was well-lodged in the Tower, being allowed 


thee !”’ or such like words. 


two dishes of meat a day. 


The manner in which Felton subsequently 
humbled himself, and expressed his penitence at 


his trial, was as far fiom agreeable to his admirers, 
as it was gratifying to the court. ‘The world 
without had regarded the act as one cf Roman 
devotion, and looked upon the homicide as 
marty r. 
vinity atOxford, and an under master of St. Paul’s 
School, was fined two thousand pounds, and de- 
graded from his ministry and degrees, for having 
drunk Felton’s health, and expressed his regret at 
being deprived of the honour of the deed. ‘There 
were two other charges against this disciple of the 
murderer ;—one, that he had made use of the ex- 
pression, **the duke is gone down to hell to 
meet King James there;”’ the other, his saying, 
that * the king, instead of ruling a kingdom, was 
fitter to stand in a shop in Cheapside, crying, 
What lack ye?’ ‘The expression respecting 
| the king was omitted in open court. 

Felton, at his trial, expressed in more than 
{one remarkable manner, his contrition for hs 
crime. When the knife with which he had 


_ stabbed Buckingham was produced in court, he | 


is said to have shed tears; and when asked 
|**why sentence of death should not be passed 
jupon him?” he lifted up the hand which had 
done the deed, requesting * that it might be first 
cut off, and that afterwards he might suffer death 
in the manner the court should think fit.” 

There being reason to suspect that he was 
instigated by the puritans, it was proposed to 
put him to the torture, in order to elicit from 
him the names of his accomplices. When Laud, 
then Bishop of London, hinted to him this inten- 
tion of the court, he replied “he could not tell 
what extreme anguish might draw from him, as 
in that ease he might implicate his lordship him- 
ship himself, or any of the peers present.’’ ‘The 
question, whether he could legally be put to the 
rack, was referred to the principal law officers, 
who decided in the negative. William, Earl of 
Pembroke, who was present at Felton’s exami- 
nations, remarked, ‘**that he had never seen 
valour and piety more temperately mixed in the 
same person. 

Afier his condemnation, he made two requests 
to the king; one that he might be allowed to re- 
ceive the communion before he suffered; and 
the other, that on the scaffold he might be clothed 
with sackcloth, with ashes on his head, and a 
halter round his neck, in testimony of his sincere 


* This Gill was the son of Dr. Gill, head master | 


of St. Paul’s, and the schoolmaster of Milton. The 
son was also the friend of the poet, as appears by the 
three Latin epistles addressed to him by Milton. 
He appears to have been a vulgar and boisterous 
demagogue, and was once tossed by the scholars of 
Trinity College for his indecent conduct in the 
chapel, when performing the duties of reading-clerk. 
Wood tells us that he was several times imprisoned; 
and in 1635 he was compelled to resign his office at 
St. Paul’s, on account of severity to the scholars. 
Eventually his republican principles brought him 
into the Star Chamber, where he was sentenced to 
lose both his ears and pay a fine of 2,000/. His 
ears, however, were saved at the entreaties of his 
| father. 


One Alexander Gill,* a Bachelor of Di- 


repentance. He sent a message to the Duchess 
| of Buckingham, imploring her to pardon him for 
the death of her husband. She kindly sent him 
‘her forgiveness, a boon which he acknowledged 
| with gratitude in his lastmoments. Felton men- 
| tioned a curious fact to those who were about 
|him. He said, that at the instant he stabbed the 
| duke, he repeated the words, ‘* God have mercy 
on thy soul!”” No wonder it was imagined he 
| had been instigated by the puritans. ‘* When I 
struck,” he said, I felt the force of forty men 
in me.’’ Felton was hanged at T’yburn, from 
| whence his body was conveyed to Portsmouth, 
| where it remained suspended for a considerable 
‘time in chains. 

‘The court was about four miles from Ports- 
mouth when the news of Buckingham’s fate was 
conveyed to the king. Charles was at public 
prayers when Sir John Hippesley suddenly en- 
tered the room, and without heeding the sacred- 
ness of the occasion, went directly to the king, 
and whispered the tidings in his ear. Much as 
| Charles joved his favourite, he respected his re- 
| ligious duties more; and whatever might have 
| been the shock to his feelings, he allowed the 
ceremony to proceed, and even preserved his 
| countenance unmoved. As soon as prayers were 
| over, he went suddeniy to his bed-chamber, and 
throwing himself on his bed, he paid an affec- 
tionate tribute to the memory of his earliest com- 
| panion, by the many tears which he shed, and 
'the passionate grief which he displayed. It 
would appear that he endeavoured to drown his 
sorrow by a stricter application to publie affairs. 
According to a letter of the period,—-‘* The king, 
in fourteen days after the duke’s death, despatch- 
ed more business than the duke had done in 
three raonths before: some that observe the pas- 
sages in court, say, the king seems as much 
affected to the duke’s memory as he was to his 
person; minding nothing so much for the present 
as the advancement of his friends and followers.”’ 
Lord Carleton writes, ‘His majesty’s grief for 
the loss of him was expressed to be more than 
great, by the many tears he hath shed for him.” 

The duke’s body was conveyed in a hearse to 
his residence at York House in the Strand. His 
| bowels were inhumed at Portsmouth, where his 
| sister the Countess of Denbigh, erected 2 monu; 
ment to his memory. It was the king’s intention 
to honour his favourite with a magnificent fune- 
|ral at the royal expense; the preparations for 
which are thus spoken of in a letter from a per- 
son on the spot:—‘*On Thursday last the 
heralds were sent for by my lord treasurer, who 
gave them order to project as ample and sump- 
| tuous a funeral as could be performed; and so 
| they brought in a proportion of some things 
| larger than were in the funeral of King James. 
And all this must be done at the king’s charge; 
}and is said by the courtiers, would stand his 
| majesty in 40,000/.; and that my Lord Fielding, 
Master of the Wardrobe, would gain by the Lon- 
don measure and the lists, 5,000/.’’ 

However, the amount of Buckingham’s debts, 
and the murmurs which a magnificent funeral 
would have excited when his memory was odious 
to so many, doubtless precluded the execution 
of these splendid designs. Moreover, an argu- 
ment of the treasurer, whose resources were not 
superabundant, appears to have added its weight 
on the occasion. He told the king that a sumptu- 
ous interment would be but the show of an hour, 
while a monument would be not only less ex- 
pensive, but would remain a lasting memorial to 











the duke’s honour. Charles fell into this view, 
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but when he afterwards reminded the treasurer 
of what they had agreed upon, “I should be 
loth,”’ said the latter, **to tell your majesty what 
the world would say, not only here butall Chris- 
tendom over, if you should erect a monument 
for the duke, belore you set up one for King 
James your father.” ‘he manner in 
Buckingham’s ubsequies were eventua!ly con- 
ducted, may afford food for meditation to the 
despiser of human greatness. Mr. Meade writes 
to Sir Martin Stuteville,—** Notwithstanding 
that on yesterday was se’nnight all the heralds 
were consulting with my lord treasurer to pro- 
ject as great a funeral for the duke as ever any 
subject of England had; nevertheless, last night, 
at ten of the clock, his funeral was solemnised 
in as poor and confused a manner as hath been 
seen, marching from Wallingford House over 
against Whiteliall to Westminster Abbey ; there 
being not much above one hundred mourners, 
who attended upon an empty coffin borne upon 
six men’s shoulders, the duke’s corpse itself 
being there interred yesterday, as if it had been 
doubted the people in their madness might have 
surprised it. But to prevent all disorder, the 
trainbands kept a guard on both sides of the way 
all along, from Waklingford House to Westmin- 
ster church, beating up their drums loud, and 


carrying their pikes and muskets upon their | 
shoulders as in a march, not trailing them at their | 


heels, as is usual at a mourning. As soon as 
the coffin was entered the church, they came all 
away, without giving any volley of shot at all. 
And this was the obscure catastrophe of that 
great man.”’ Buckingham was assassinated on 
the 23d of August, 1628, having scarcely com- 
pleted his thirty-sixth year. 
death he is said to have possessed about 4,000/. 
a-year, and 300,000/. in jewels; and that his 
debts amounted to 61,000/. Clarendon says, 
that though he died possessed of a large estate, 
yet the love of money had never swayed him 
either to an unjust or an unkind action. 

Of the duke’s widow, the particulars which 
have been recorded are not important. Accord- 
ing to the fashion of the age, Sir William Da- 
venant addressed a copv of verses to her on the 


assassination of her husvand, in which the vir- | 
tons of the day. 


tues of the duke form the principal topic :— 





‘gone is now the pilot of the state, 
The court’s bright star, the clergy’s advocate ; 
The poet’s brightest theme, the lover’s flame, 
The soldier’s glory, mighty Buckingham.” 
Wilson says that the duchess was bred a pa- 
pist by her mother; became a zealous protestant 
after her marriage; but that afterwards, at her 
mother’s instigation, she reverted to the Romish 
faith. Lord Clarendon, who was personally 
acquainted with her, says nothing of these tergi- 
versations, but, on the contrary, speaks highly 
of her wit and spirit. ‘The following lines are 
annexed to a searce print of the duchess, engraved | 
by Delaram : 


The ancients, who three graces only knew, 
Were rude and ignorant: look here and view 
Thousands in this one visage; yea in this, 
Which of the living but a shadow is. 

If these her ontward graces be refined, 

What be the interior beauties of her mind. 


Cowley also addressed a copy of verses to | 
her, in which encomium almost amounts to hy- | 
perbole: 

If I should say that in your face were seen 
Nature’s best picture of the Cyprian Queen; 
If I should swear under Minerva’s name, 
Poets (who prophets are) foretold your fame; 





which | 


At the time of his | 


| had been knighted. In 
| the estates and title of his family, his father hav- 
| ing been created a baronet by James the First, at 
| the original institution of that order. 


JESSE'S MEMOIRS—-STRAFFORD. 
The future age would think it flattery ; 
But the present, which can witness be, 
*|'would seem beneath your high deserts as far, 
As you above the rest of women are. 


The duchess, after the death of her husband, 


} married Randolph Macdonald, Earl and Marquis 
of Antrim. ‘lhe king was much displeased with 
the match, though he afterwards forgave the 
iwidow of his friend. Buckingham had four 
| children by his duchess; Charles, who died an 
infant; George, the witty duke, who sueceeded 
| him; Francis, who fell in the eivil wars; and 
Mary, afterwards duchess of Richmond. ‘The 
king ever regarded and treated them as his own 
children, and educated them in his own family. 


THOMAS WENTWORTH, 


EARL OF STRAFFORD. 


They were a remarkable party who assembled 
round the council-table of Charles I. Besides 
the unfortunate monarch, there sat the magnifi- 
cent Buckingham, the loyal Hamilton, the severe 
Strafford, the high-churchman Laud, the melan- 
choly Falkland, and the gay and graceful Holland. 
In the midst of their haughty councils and high 


fate which awaited them! ‘There was not one 
|of that assembly whose death was not violent. 
| Charles, Hamilton, Strafford, Laud, and Holland, 
died on the scaffold; Buckingham fell by the 
hand of an assassin; and Falkland, under cir- 
| cumstances of peculiar bitterness, on the battle- 
field. 

Were we to select from the royal party a single 
‘individual, whose brilliant qualities and open 
character would most strongly contrast with the 
| wily fanatics and mushroom politicians of the 
age of Charles, our choice would undoubtedly 
fall on the stately Strafford. ‘The nobleness of 
his disposition, his undeviating rectitude, his 


mental accomplishments, and steadiast fidelity to 
his sovereign; his high bearing, his long line of 
aneestry, and his graceful manners, are in strong 
relief, not only to the Harrisons and Barebones, 
but even to the Cromwells, and Pyms, and Ire- 


The subject of the present memoir, the eldest 
son of Sir William Wentworth, of Wentworth- 
Woodhouse, in the county of York, was born in 


| Chancery Lane, London, 13th of April, 1593. 


He was educated at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, whence he proceeded on his travels with 
his tutor, a Mr. John Greenwood, for whose 
character he ever retained a particular respect. 
He returned to England early in 1613, and was 
shortly afterwards married to Margaret, eldest 


| daughter of Francis Clifford, fourth Earl of Cum- 


berland. He had no issue by this lady, who died 
in 1622, and was buried at York. 

About the period of his marriage, Wentworth 
1614, he sueceeded to 


In the par- 
liament of 1621 he was returned as one of the 
representatives of Yorkshire, having, previous to 
his election, been sheriff of that county. On the 
24th of February, 1625, he united himself to 
Arabella, second daughter of John Holles, first 
Earl of Clare. This lady died in October, 1631, | 


leaving him with three children: William, who, 
in 1665, was restored to his father’s titles; Anne, | 
married to Edward Watson, Earl of Rocking- | 





resolves, how little did they foresee the wretched | 
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ham; and Arabella, married to John M’Carthy, 
Viscount Mounteashel, in Ireland. 

The Lady Arabella, his second wife, is describ- 
ed not only as very beautiful, but as possessing 
all those mental qualities which are likely to en- 
dear her to such a man as Strafford. He appears 
to have loved her sincerely, and to have deeply 
lamented her loss. It was of her, and of the chil- 
dren which she bequeathed him, that he spoke 
so feelingly on his trial. ‘The enemies of Straf- 
ford, indeed, raised a scandalous report respect- 
ing the manner of this lady’s death. It was as- 
serted, that some letters, addressed by her hus- 
band to one of his mistresses, had fallen into her 
hands; that, on remonstrating with him on his 
infidelity, he struck her on the breast; and that, 
being with child at the time, she died of the con- 
sequences of the blow. ‘The story is undoubt- 
edly an utter falsehood. 

‘There is no passage in Strafford’s life where 
his character appears in a more amiable light, 
than in his love for his young offspring. When, 
in 1639, owing to the troubles of the period, he 
was compelled his daughters to their 
grandmother, the Countess of Clare; he address- 
ed a letter to that lady, which strongly exhibits 
his affection, and his unwillingness to be depriv- 
ed of their society. ‘1 must confess,” he says, 
‘*it was not without difficulty before I could per- 
suade myself thus to be deprived the looking 
upon them, who, with their brother, are the 


to send 


pledges of all the comfort, the greatest ut least, 
of my old age, if it shall please God I 
thereunto. But I have been brought up in afflic- 
tions of this kind, so that I still fear to have that 
taken first that is dearest unto me.’’ He after- 
wards adds—** Nan, they tell me, danceth pret- 
tily; which I wish, if with convenience it might 
be, were not lost; more to give her a comely 
grace in the carriage of her body than that I wish 
they should much delight or practise it when 
they are women. Arabella is a small practition- 
er that way also; and they are both very apt to 
learn that, or any thing they are taught. Nan, I 
think, speaks French prettily, which yet I might 
have been better able to judge, had her mother 
lived. ‘The other also spe aks, but her maid being 
of Guernsey, the accent is not good. But your 
ladyship is in this excellent, as that, as indeed all 
things which may befit them, they may, and I 
hope will, learn better with your ladyship than 
they can with their poor father, ignorant in what 
belongs to women, and otherways, God knows, 
distracted, and so wanting unto them in all, save 
in loving them; and therein, in truth, I 
never be less than the dearest parent in the world.” 

The Lady Anne, or, a 
‘¢Nan,”’ was Strafford’s favourite daughter; in- 
deed, as much mav be gleaned from the manner 
in which he dwells on her accomplishments in 
the foregoing extract. When Strafiord was ab- 
sent from Yorkshire, during the progress of some 
family buildings in that county, the little lady, 
then between three and four years old, used to 
overlook the workmen, and took much interest 
in seeing their work advance. Sir William Pen- 
nyman writes to Strafford:—** Your children are 
all very well, and your lordship needs not fear 
the going forward of your building, when you 
have so careful a steward as Mrs. Anne. She 
complained to me very much of two rainy ¢ 
which, as she said, hindered her from coming 
down, and the building from going up.” The 
affectionate father was, doubtless, pleased with 
this precocious humour—indeed, older peopl 
have said worse things. 


attain 


shall 


s her father styles her, 


lays, 
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Strafford, as is well known, had been long 
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| for the constitution of his country; whe- 
splendid promises of Charles, eager 

to gain over so powerful a mind, or a fear that 
his associaies were proceeding to too great lengths, 


it is now impossible to determine. However, 


his sudden leap from a patriot to a courtier was 


is severe a blow to his own party as it was a 


triumph to the court. ‘l’o the astonishment of 
all men, he was created suddenly, 22d July, 
1628, Baron Wentworth, Newmarsh, and Overs- 

Shortly after his elevation, he met his old 
friend Pym. ** You see,”’ said Strafford, ‘I have 
left vo “So | perceive,” was the dema- 


ue’s reply; **but we shall never leave you as 
long as vou have a head on your shoulders.”’ 
s word, and never lost sight of Straf- 


| he had brought him to the block. It 


lord ul 

would be curious to discover whether a rivalship 
for the favours of the enchanting Countess of 
Carlisle had any share in their animosity. ‘They 
were certainly both of them admirers of her 
beauty, and at different times successful cand- 
dates for her favours: but the supposition can 
only rest on conjecture, and that too an improba- 


hle.on 


As Strafford had no apparent claims to the 


peeraze, it was given out that his elevauion was 
) v owing to his illustrious ancestry. Accord- 
preamble to his patent is emblazoned 
with a long list of honourable names, and his 
s deduced lineally from John of Gaunt; a 
circumstance W hich, ol course, would prove his 


lliance to the blood royal. When the latter fact 
Lord Powis,—* Damme !”’ 
he said, * if ever he comes to be King of Eneg- 
land, Pilturn rebel!’ On the 10th of December, 
i628, Strafford was advanced to be Viscount 
Wentworth, and, in 1629, he was made a Privy 
or, appointed Lord-Lieutenant of York- 
shire, and President of the North. In February, 
1633, he was nominated Lord-Deputy of Ireland, 


was iM ntioned Lo 


Cor n 


ch country his splendid services are well 


In wh 
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Previously to his departure for his govern- 
ment, he united himself, a third time, in Oetober, 


1632, to Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Godfrey 
Rhodes, Knt., of Great Houghton in Yorkshire. 
Ile seems to have been somewhat ashamed of 
the match, for the ceremony took place in private, 


ind it Was some time before it was divulged to 


the world. His letters to this lady are common- 
place, and, though they do not want affection, 
exhibit no remarkable evidence of her influence, 
or of her intellectual capacity. ‘The earl was 
undoubtedly a great admirer of female charms; 


nd in this instance had probably been captivated 


mere personal beauty. ‘The following letter 


may be taken as a specimen of his correspond- 
ence with his third wife. The allusion to the 
two ladies who had cone before her, could searce- 
ly have been cratifvine to the voung bride. The 
letter is dated 19th November, 1632, the month 


‘marriage. 


‘ Dear Bess, 


‘¢ Your first lines were welcome unto me, and 


I will keep them, in regard I take them to be full, | 
It is no presump- | 


as of kindness, so of truth. 
tion for you to write unto me: the fellowship of 
marriage ought to carry with it more of love and 


equality than any other apprehension. 
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we can set 


*hief which others are to esteem us by. ‘That 


pressions which can be imparted unto us. 


succeed in this family two of the rarest ladies of | Scotland. 
[qual them in those excelleut dis- | the covenanting lords in Scotland to draw up the 


their time. 


sire it may ever be betwixt us; nor shall it ever! even be made aware of the proceedings, Pym 
Virtue is the highest value | was deputed by the Commons to carry up the 
upon ourselves in this world, and the | aceusation to the House of Lords. 


‘There is extant a curious journal, addressed 


preserved, we become eapable of the noblest im- | by Dr. Robert Baillie, Principal of the Univer- 
You sity of Glasgow, to the Presbytery of Irvine in 


The person had been delegated by 


positions of your mind, and you become every | articles of impeachment against Archbishop Laud. 
ways equally worthy of any thing that they had, | He was on the spot at the time, and gives the fol- 


or that the rest of the world ean give. 


you ever assured to he by me cherished and as-| of Strafford. 


sisted the best I ean through the whole course of 


And be | lowing interesting account of the apprehension 


The 


‘* All things go here as we could wish. 


my life, wherein I shall be no other to you than) Lieutenant of Ireland came but on Monday to 


I was to them, to wit, 
‘¢ Your loving husband, 


’ 


‘© WENTWORTH.’ 


| town, late; on ‘Tuesday rested, and on Wednes- 


day came to parliament; but ere night he was 
caged. Intolerable pride and oppression call to 
Heaven for vengeance! The lower house closed 


Strafford mixes strangely the care of his wife’s | their doors; the speaker kept the keys till his 
morals with that of her personal appearance. In | accusation was concluded. ‘Thereafter Mr. Pym 
he postscript of a letter, dated a few days after- | went up with a member at his back to the higher 
wards, he writes:—If you will speak to my | house, and, in a pretty short speech, did in the 
cousin Radeliffe for the paste I told you of for| name of the Commons of all England accuse 
yuur teeth, and desire him to speak to Dr. Moore | Thomas Lord Stafford of high treason, and re- 
in my name, for two pots of it, and that the doc- | quired his person to be arrested till probation 
tor will see it be good—for this last indeed were | might be made: so Mr. Pym and his pack were 


not so—you may bring me one down, and keep | removed. 
By his third wife Strafford | that strange and unpremeditated motion. 


the other yourself,”’ 


The Lords began to consult upon 


The 


had two children, Thomas and Margaret, who} word goes in haste to the lord lieutenant, where 


both died unmarried. 


he was with the king. With speed he comes to 


In 1640, his final honours were conferred on | the House of Peers, and calls rudely at the door. 


him. 


On the 12th of January, 1640, he was | James Maxwell, keeper of the black rod, opens. 


created Baron Raby, of Raby Castle, in the His lordship, with a proud glooming countenance, 
Bishopric of Durham, with a special remainder, makes towards his place at the board head; but 


and Karl of Strafford; and on the 12th of Sep-| at once many bid him void the house. 


So he is 


tember following. he was invested with the Order | forced in confusion to go to the door till he is eall- 


of the Garter. 


Strafford’s defection from his friends, his 


| ed. 


After consultation, he stands, but is told to 
kneel, and on his knees to hear the sentence. 


powerful intellect, his entire devotion to his sove- | Being on his knees, he is delivered to the black 
reign and to the Church of England, and the | rod to be prisoner till he is cleared of the crimes 


lofty tone which he adopted in council, had long | he is charged with. 


He offered to speak, but 


aroused the fear and hatred of the popular party. | was commanded to begone without a word. In 
In England it was the fashion to speak of him as | the outer room, James Maxwell required of him, 


the common enemy of freedom and mankind. In| as prisoner, to deliver him his sword. 


When 


Scotland, his vigorous opposition to the rebels | he had got it, with a loud voice he told his man 
and covenanters, in the cabinet as well as in the | to carry the lord lieutenant’s sword. ‘This done, 
field, had long rendered him detested. In Ireland, | he makes through a number of people towards 
for centuries the hot-bed of faction, he was cer- | his coach, all gazing, no man capping to him, 


tain to find enemies. 


The conduct which ren-| before whom that morning the greatest in Eng- 


dered him the idol of one party, was sure to entail | land would have stood uncovered, all crying, 


the hatred of the other; and the Irish parliament, | ‘What is the matter?’ 
which had so lately lauded him to the skies, were | ter, [ warrant you.’ 


the first to buzz around the sick lion. 


He said, ‘a small mat- 
They replied, * Yes, in- 


deed, high treason is a small matter!’ Coming 


With three kingdoms thus arrayed against him, to the place where he expected his coach, it was 


and with every advantage of those petty means 


not there; so behoved to return the same way 


of which power, though only dishonourably, can | through a world of gazing people. When at last 
avail itself: deserted by the sovereign whom he| he had found his coach, and was entering it, 
had so splendidly served; the friend, who might| James Maxwell told him, ‘ My lord, you are my 
most have assisted him; unconstitutionally im-!| prisoner, and must go in my coach!’ so he be- 


prisoned; and himself deprived of the aid of legal | hoved to do so. 


For some days too many went 


advice, this great man stood on his trial unsup-| to see him: but since, the parliament has com- 


ported and alone. 


| manded his keepers to be straiter. 


Suafford had no sooner arrived from Ireland, | 


than his former friend and now sworn enemy, 
Pym, commenced the attack. He informed the 
House of Commons that he had matter of the 
utmost importance to communicate to them, de- 
siring, at the same time, that the doors might be 
locked, and the keys laid upon the table. Pym’s 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Pursuivants 
are despatched to Ireland to open all the ports, 
and to proclaim that all who had grievances might 
come over.”’ 

The famous trial scene of the Earl of Strafford 
took place in Westminster Hall, 22d March, 
1641. Atthe upper end of the hall was placed 
a throne for the king, and a chair for the prince : 


famous speech is well known. Though he spoke | the king, however, though present, did not pub- 


of the earl as an enemy to his country, and even 
descended to a low vituperation of his private 
character, as recarded his admiration of women, 
he alluded to his courage, enterprise, and capacity, 
with the highest encomiums. Strafford was im- 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 


So I de-/ peached of high treason; and before he could 


licly exhibit himself. On each side of the throne 
were erected temporary closets, covered with 
tapestry. In one of these sat some French nobles 
who were then in England; and in the other the 
king and queen, with several ladies of the court. 

A curtain had been attached to the front of this 
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box, wise * was ntuaied to preserve the royal 
party unseen, but Charles, for some reason, in- 
stantly tore itdown with his own hands. ‘The 
queen, we are told, and the court ladies, were 
constantly observed employed in taking notes dur- 
ing the trial. 

Immediately beneath the throne, on seats cov- 
ered with green cloth, sat the peers in their par- 
liamentary robes; and near them the judges on 
‘‘sacks of wool,”’ in their scarlet gowns. Lower 
down were ten ranges of seats for the members 
of the house of commons. A bar, covered with 
green cloth, ran across the centre of the hall. 
Behind this was placed a table and desk for the 
convenience of the prisoner, and a chair which 
he could make use of if he felt himself fatigued. 
Close to him stood Sir William Balfour, the lieu- 
tenant of the Tower. Strafford employed four 
secretaries, who sat at a desk behind him; and 
on one side of them were the witnesses for the 
prosecution. Galleries were erected on each 
side of the hall, which were filled with spectators, 
including members of the House of Commons 
not actually concerned in the impeachment. 


Strafford, on each day of the trial, was brought | 
from the tower, attended by six barges, and | 
guarded by a hundred soldiers. 
at Westminster, he was received by a hundre d | 
of the train-bands, who conducted him to the hall, 
and afterwards guarded the doors. Strafford and 
the peers generally arrived about eight in the 
morning ; the king usually preceding them by 
about half an hour. 


Rushworth, who was employed to take notes 
of the evidence, has supplied most of these par- 
ticulars. Principal Baillie speaks of it as * daily, 
the most glorious assembly the isle could afford,” 
and supplies some interesting particulars of Straf- 
ford’s carriage. * All being set,’’ he writes, ‘the | 
prince in his robes, in a little chair on the side of 
the throne, the chamberlain and black rod went 
in and brought in my Lord Strafford. He was 
always in the same suit of black. At the entry 
he made a low courtsey ; proceeding a little, he | 
gave a second; when he came to his desk, a 
third; then, at the bar, the fore face of his desk, 
he hanced: rising quickly, he saluted both sides 
of the house, and then sat down. Some few of | 
the lords lifted their hats to him. ‘This was his | 
daily carriage.” 

The judgment and ability with which Strafford 
defended his cause, and the entire illegality of 
the whole proceedings, are matters of history. 


Had he not been foredoomed, his unanswerable | 


arguments and pathetic eloquence must undoubt- 
edly have acquitted him. Pointing to his child- 


ren who stood beside ‘him, he thus concluded | 


his brilliant speech: ‘* My lords, I have now 
troubled your lordships a great deal longer than 
I should have done, were it not for the interest 
of these pledges that a saint in heaven has left 
me.” He then paused and wept. “I should 
be loth, my lords,—what I forfeit for myself is 
nothing: but, I confess, that my indiscretion 
should forfeit for them, it wounds me very deep- 
ly. You will be pleased to pardon my infirmity; 
something I should have said, but I see I shall 
not be able, and therefore I will leave it. And 
now, my lords, for myself, I thank God, I have 
been, by his good blessing towards me, taught 
that the afflictions of this present life are not to 
be compared with that eternal weight of glory 
that shall be revealed to us hereafter. And so, 
my lords, even so with all humility and all tran- 
quility of mind, I do submit myself clearly and 


On his landing | 


JESSE'S MEMOIRS—STRAFFORD, 


teous judgment shall be to life or to death, 


Te Deum laudamus, Te Deum confitemur.” 


listened to his eloquence, with admiration. 
giving his evidence against Strafford, Sir William 
Pennyman burst into tears. But the strongest 
testimony is that of Whitelock, who was chair- 
man of the committee who drew up the impeach- 
ment. ‘ Never,” he says, “any man acted 
such a part, on such a theatre, with more wis- 
dom, constancy, and eloquence, with greater rea- 
son, judgment, and temper, and with a better 
grace in all his words and actions, than did this 
great and excellent person, and he moved the 
hearts of all his auditors, some few excepted, t 
|remorse and pity.” 
was told of Stratford’s execution, **’The English 
nation,”’ he said, ** were so foolish, that they 
would not let the wisest head among them stand 
upon its own shoulders.” 

While the trial was still proceeding the earl 
had received the following memorable letter from 
| Charles. 





‘+ Strafford, 

‘The misfortune that is fallen upon you by 
the strange mistaking and conjunction of these 
times, being such that I must lay by the thought 
of employing you hereafter in my affairs, yet I 
cannot satisfy in honour or conscience, without 
assuring you, now in all our troubles, that, wpon 
the word of a king, you shall not suffer in life, 
honour, or fortune. ‘This is but justice, and, 
therefore, a very mean reward from a master to 
so faithful and able a servant, as you have shown 
yourself to be; yet it is as muc -h as I conceive 
| the present times will permit, though none shall 
| hinder me from being 

‘¢ Your constant faithful friend, 
| 
| 





‘“*CHARLES R.”’ 


This solemn promise of Charles, and the cer- 
| tainty that no crime amounting to treason could 
be proved against him, appears to have satisfied 
Strafford that his punishme nt would at least not 
| be capital. ** Sweet heart,”’ he writes to his wife ; 
| ‘albeit all be done against me that art and malice 
| can devise, with all the rigour possible, yet | am 
|in great inward quietness, and a strong belief 
| God will deliver me out of all these troubles. 
|The more I look into my case the more hope I 
| have, and sure, if there be any honour and jus- 
tice left, my life will not be in danger.’ In an- 
other letter he writes; ‘* Your carriage, upon this 
oceasion, I should advise to be calm, not seeming 
to be neglective of my trouble, and yet as there 
may appear no dejection in you. Continue in 
the family as formerly, and make much of your 
children. ‘Tell Will, Nan, and Arabella, I will 
| write to them by the next. In the mean time | 
| shall pray for them to God, that he may bless 
them, and, for their sakes, deliver me out of the 
furious malice of my enemies, which yet, I trust, 
through the goodness of God, shall do me no 
hurt. God have us all in his blessed keeping. 

“Your very loving husband, 
‘¢ STRAFFORD.”’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 


It is painful to perceive how confident was the 
earl’s reliance on the king’s promise. He says, 
in one of his last letters to his wife, “1 know, 
at the worst his majesty will pardon without 
hurting my fortune, and then I shall be happy. 
Therefore comfort yourself, for I trust these 





freely to your judgments, and whether that righ- | 


ven his enemies beheld his demeanour, and | 
After 


When Cardinal Richelieu | 
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clouds will away, and that we shall have fair 
| weather afterwards.”’ 

There can be no doubt but that a most alarm- 
| ing popular convulsion would have ensued, had 
| Charles exercised the royal prerogative, and re- 
fused his assent to Strafford’s death. Whitelock 


says, ** A rabble of about six thousand men, out 
of the city, came thronging down to Westmin- 


ster, with swords, cudgels, and staves, 
| out for justice against the Earl of Strafford, and 
| pretending decay of trade and want of bread.” 
‘ear had already prevailed over the lords; but 
something more was wanting to induce the king 
| to break his word, and to put his hand to the 
death-warrant of his most faithful friend. How- 
ever, the patriots still hoped to obtain their end 
by intimidation. 


calling 


conspiracies aguinst the Commons, and of a gene- 
ral rising in Eneland, were ingeniously 
cessfully promulgated. So terrified, 1 
the king’s personal friends, that, almost to a man, 
they endeavoured to persuade him to his disho- 
nour; and the queen, who had formerly 
bad terms with Strafford, » had more 
recently exerted herself strenuously in his favour, 
beseeched the } 


and sue- 
indeed, were 


been on 
though she 
king, with tears in her eyes, to 
consult the safety of his family, and liste n to the 
fearful outery whicli was raised. 

‘There were none of his 
which so painfully affect 


own misfortunes 


d Charles as the agony 
On the one hand 
were the tears and entreaties of his family and 
friends ; the civil war; and, in all 
human probability, of utter ruin: on the 
hand, there 1e sacrifice of 
his friend. A more terrible conflict e; 
be conceived. That ¢ 


of these distressing moments. 


prospect ol 
other 
was dishonour and tl 
in scare ly 
‘harles yielded to the emer- 
gency ; that his own miserable fate was the fruit 
of that untoward concession, « 
] 


admirable 


X¢ mplific sin 
manner the Christian tenet, not to do 
evil that good may come 

' before he cor 
ath of Strafford, strained every 
nerve to save his life. On the first of May he 
summoned together the two houses of parlia- 
ment, and fervently 
ceed too harshly 


Charles, however, 


to assent to the ce 


implored them not to pro- 
He said, 
Was satisfied 
his heart, he 
him of high treason, and that 
neither fear nor any should induce 
The earl, 
guilty of many misdemean- 


against the earl. that, 
as regarded most of the charges, he 
of Strafford’s innocence; th it, 

could not accuse 
other motive 
him to consent to his death. he said, 
had doubtless been 
ours ; indeed, so satisfied was he of that faet. that 
he solemnly promised them never again to em- 
ploy him in any place of trust; ‘no,’ he ad dded 
pointe diy, ** not even in that of a constable.’ 


But, unfortunately, the security of the patriots 


was in the death of Strafford, and the kine’s en- 
treaties were unavailing. Finally, on the 11th 
of May, the day preceding the earl’s death he 


sent the Prince of Wales to the House of Lords. 
with a letter written in his own hand, in which 
he implored them, as a favour to himself, to seek 
a conference with the Commons, and to use thei: 
utmost endeavours to spare the earl’s life. When, 
eventually, Charles put his hand to the death- 
warrant, **My Lord of Strafford’s 
he said, **is more envia 

The injustice which ¢ 


condition,” 
ble than mine. 

‘harles thus allowed him- 

self to be guilty of, was looked back upon with 


the deepest remorse and penitence during the 


| misfortunes which afterwards overwhelmed him. 


We have seen him making a solemn vow, that 
should opportunities hereafter offer, he would 
perform public penance for the death of his sex 
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vant. ‘Io the queen he writes in one of his let-| in them there is no salvation.” In a letter to 


ters, “* Nothing can be more evident, than that 
Strafford’s innocent blood hath been one of the 
great causes of God’s just judgments upon this 
nation, by a furious civil war; both sides being 
hitherto almost equally punished, as being in a 


manner almost equally guilty.”” He afterwards 


put to paper some reflections on Straflord’s death, 


which afford painful evidence of his remorse: *I 


Le | 


never,’ he says, ** bore any touch of conscience 
with greater regret, and | have often with sorrow 

The bitter re- 
collection still haunted him on the seaffold. A |- 
‘ ha 


MOSt TW) TIS las Omens 


confessed itboth to God and man.”’ 
exclaimed, ** God 
forbid that [ should be so ill a Christian, as not 
to say that God's judgments are Just upon me. 
Many times he doth pay justice by an unjust 

{ I will only say 
this, —that an unjust sentence, that | suffered to 


an unjust sentence 


s tence: that is ordin 


upon me.”’ If the world blamed Charles, Charles 


at least blamed himself more. 
The king, in all probability, would never have 
consented to Strafford’s execution, but for the 


famous letter which the earl himself sent bim; 
in which he prayed him to pass the bill for his 
attainder, as the only means ot setting the cone | 


y } 
rf} 


ing fiims to thie fiections ol 


fact, however, of Strafford so nobly offering his 


is people. ‘The | 


lite, to insure the welfare of his master, should | 


rather have acted as an additional inducement to 


Charles in refusing his assent. Strafford’s letter, 
the authenticity of which has been most unrea- | 
vealled in question by Carte, will be found | 
Harleian Miscellany. After using many 


rrsuade Charles to consent to his 


sonab 


im the 


arguments to p 


“Sir,” he 


concludes, **my consent 
shall more acquit you to God, than all the world | 


[‘o a willing mind there is no 


as by God’s erace, I forgive 


Cu » DESI S. 

injury done; and 
ill the world, so I ean give up the life of this 
1 with all cheerfulness imaginable, in the 


just acknowledgment of vour exceeding favour; 


and only beg that, in your goodness, you would 
vouchsalte to cast your gracious regard upon my 
poor son and his sisters, less or more; and no | 
otherwise than their unfortunate father shall ap- 
pear more or less worthy of his death. God 
long preserve your majesty.” 

Whether or not the crimes and misdemeanours 
of Strafford rendered his punishment a just one, 
did not so much weigh on Charles’s conscience, 
as the fact that no charge whatever which had | 
been brought against him was legally punishable 
by death. It is this faet which made him say to | 
the queen, that ** both sides are equally guilty.” 
‘The world will more readily forgive the faults of | 
Strafford, than they will acquit Charles for hav- | 


ing consented to his death. 


The kine had no sooner given his assent to 
Strafford’s attainder, than he despatched secre- 
tary Carleton to the ‘ower, to communieate to 
the earl the reasons which had influeneed him. 
He laid considerable weight on the circumstance 
of Strafford having himself importuned him to | 
When Carleton had concluded, 


sacrifice his life. 
the earl could scarcely credit his senses. White- 
lock says, he “seriously asked the secretary 
whether his majesty had passed the bill or not; | 
as not believing, without some astonishment, that 
the king would have done it.”” When the other 
assured him it was but too true, he rose from his 
chair, lifted up his eyes to heaven, and laying 
his hands upon his heart, exclaimed, ** Put not 
your trust in princes, nor in the sons of men, for 





; sovereign at liberty, and of restor- | ¢ 


}upon by Sir Hugh Cholmley, with a force 


his faithful secretary, Slingsby, ** Your going to 
the king,” says Strafford, **is to no purpose. I 
am lost: my body is theirs, but my soul is 
God’s. ‘There is little trust in man.”’ 

Strafford was no sooner convinced that Charles 
was either unable or unwilling to exercise the 
royal prerogative, than he sat himself to devise a 
plan of escape from the ‘Tower. 
scheme, to which Charles himself was certainly 
a party, of carrying him away by water. It was 
unfortunately discovered by some women listen- 


There was a} 


| had Slingsby conveyed to Gisborough, where it 
was found necessary to amputate both his legs, 
He survived the terrible operation but three days. 
His mother hastened to Gisborough, where she 
found the hope of her family, and the prop of 
her old aye, acorpse. Sir Hugh, we are told, 
lamented almost as deeply as the bereaved parent 

| the loss of **so accomplished a gentleman.” 
Strafford passed to his execution less like a 
condemned criminal than like a gentleman at the 
head of hisarmy. ‘The Lieutenant of the ‘Tower 
| had strongly recommended him to make use of a 


ing at a keyhole, who contrived to overhear the | coach, lest the people, he said, should rush on 


} 


conversation between Strafford and the captain ; him and tear him to pieces. 


“No,” said the 


of a vessel in which he was to have embarked. | earl, «I dare look death in the face, and trust the 


An examination took place before a joint com- 
mittee of the lords and commons, when it ap- 
peared, by the evidence produced, that either a 
Captain Billingsley, or the earl’s secretary, 
Slingsby, (for the identity is doubtful,) had re- | 
ceived the king’s private authority to convey a | 
hundred men into the Tower. Moreover, it was 
sworn to by Sir William Balfour, the Lieutenant | 
of the Tower, that Strafford had offered him | 

| 

| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


twenty-two thousand pounds to connive at his 
flight; offering at the same time to exonerate 
him with the parliament, by placing in his hands | 
a warrant, signed by the king himself, which | 


would authorise him to remove his prisoner to 
some other place of safety therein named. ‘The 
remaining witnesses were the women. ‘They 
deposed that being anxious to obtain a sight of | 
the earl, they had been led to the back door of 
the gallery in which his apartments were situated ; 
by which means they had observed the prisoner 
pacing up and down with Billingsley, and had 
overheard them conversing as to the best means 
of effecting his escape, and the degree of reliance 
which could safely be placed in the lieutenant. 
Mrs. Hutchinson also, in her Memoirs, speaks 
of a plot for releasing Strafford from prison, and 
afterwards placing him at the head of eight thou- 
sand Irish. 

Strafford at length perceiving all earthly hope to 
be at an end, prepared himself for the fatal stroke 
with a piety suited toa Christian, and the dignity 
becoming a great man. He addressed an affec- 
tionate letter of advice to his young son, and 
another to his secretary, Guildford Slingsby ; 
the latter undoubtedly the most beautiful compo- | 
sition which has issued from his pen. ‘The brief } 
but honourable career of this person is worthy of | 
being rescued from oblivion. He was the eldest 
son of Sir Guildford Slingsby, of a good family 
in Yorkshire. Strafford had long kept him about 
his person; had trusted him with his most im- 
portant papers, and he was present with him 
both at his trial and after his condemnation. 
Subsequently to the death of his master, Slings- 
by went abroad, but on the return of Henrietta 
Maria to England he came in the train of that 
princess, and retired to Cleveland, where he pos- 
sessed a small estate. Here, his popularity was 
so great, that in a short time he levied a body of 
eight hundred foot and eighty horse, to aid the 
fortunes of his sovereign. But before this little 
army had been half disciplined, they were set 





nearly double in numbers. Slingsby was too 
chivalrous to decline an engagement, and suc- 
ceeded in routing the enemy’s horse. Having 
effected so much, he placed himself at the head 
of his infantry, but, unfortunately, receiving a 
severe wound, and his horse falling, he was 
taken prisoner. Sir Hugh Cholmley had gene- 
rosity enough to feel for a brave adversary. He 





| people too. Have you a care that I do not escape, 


}and I care not how I die, whether by the hand 


of the executioner, or the fury of the people.” 
He is reported to have composed a copy of verses 
the night previous to his execution, but as there 
is considerable doubt whether they are genuine, 
it has not been thought necessary to insert them. 

Strafford was accompanied to the scaffold by 
the Archbishop of Armagh, the Earl of Cleveland, 
his brother Sir George Wentworth, and others 
of his friends. Something of his former contempt 
of the vulgar seems to have clung to him even in 
that awful moment. His parting speech was 
addressed rather to the archbishop and to his 
immediate friends, than to the rabble who hooted 
him to his death. His last address was such as 
might be expected from such a man. He assert- 
ed that never at any moment had he entertained 
a thought which he believed to be in opposition 
to the welfare and happiness, either of the king 
or the people. He expressed himself to be a 
true son of the Church of England, adding that 
he bore enmity to no man, and that he freely 
forgave all. ‘Since I was twenty-one years of 
age,” he said, “unto this day, I never had 
thought or doubt of the truth of this religion; nor 
had any ever the boldness to suggest to me the 
contrary, to my best remembrance.” 

Having shaken hands with his friends, his 
chaplain laid the book of common prayer on a 
chair, and kneeling down together, they remain- 
ed praying for about half anhour. He then rose, 
and beckoning his brother to him, desired him to 
bear his love to his wife and sister. Further, he 
requested him to give his blessing to his son, 
with these solemn injunctions,—that he should 
continue firm in the doctrine of the Church of 
England, and in his duty to his king; that he 
should entertain no thought of revenge against 
his father’s enemies, and that he should aim at 
no higher distinction, than to dispense justice on 
his own estate. ‘Carry my blessing also,”’ he 
added, ‘*to my daughters Anne and Arabella. 
Charge them to serve and fear God, and he will 
bless them; not forgetting my little infant, that 
knows neither good nor evil, and cannot speak 
for itself; God speak for it and bless it. I have 
well nigh done. One stroke more will make 
my wife husbandless, my dear children father- 
less, my poor servants masterless, and separate 
me from my dear brothers and all my friends; 
but let God be to you and them all in all.” 

The earl then took off his-doublet. ‘ I thank 
God,” he said, «1 am no more afraid of death; 
but as cheerfully put off my doublet at this time 
as ever I did when I went to bed.”” Having put 
on a white cap, he thrust his hair underneath it 
with his own hands. He then inquired for the 
the executioner who came forward and requested 
his forgiveness. ‘I forgive you,” said Strafford, 
‘and all the world.” Kneeling down at the 
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block, the archbishop being on one side of him 
and another clergyinan on the other, the lauer 
claspeJ the earl’s naads ia his while they prayed. 
Their devotions being at an ead, he told the exe- 
cutioner that he would first make an experiment 
of the block by laying his head on it, but desired 
him not to strike till he gave him a sign by 
stretching out his hands. Shortly afterwards, 
placing his head a second time on the block, he 
gave tne appointed signal, and at one blow his 
head was severed from the body. ‘I'he execu- 
tioner held it up to the people, exclaiming at the 
same time, ‘* God save the king!” 

Such was the fate of the great Lord Strafford, 
whose political faults were those of principle and 
cousience, while his private virtues were at 
least as eminent as his genius. ‘The eulogium 
of his enemy Whitelock deserves to be his 
epitaph. *‘ ‘Thus,”’ he says, ‘fell this noble 
earl, who for natural parts and abilities, and for 
improvement of knowledge by experience, in the 
greatest affairs; for wisdom, faithfulness, and 
gallantry of mind, hath left few behind him that 
ean be ranked as his equals.’’ Strafford was 
executed on ‘Tower Hill, on the 12th of May, 
1641, in the forty-ninth year of his age. 





WILLIAM LAUD, 
ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


A good man, but a petulant and mischievous 
statesman. Undoubtedly his piety was sincere, 
his industry great, his learning extensive, and 
his private conduct unimpeachable. On the 
other hand, he was intemperate and over-zealous 
in matters of church and state, and perhaps no 
enemy to arbitrary measures. He was meek 
and amiable in his intercourse with his own 
family, and not uncourteous in his manners; 
but in his public capacity the warmth of his 
temper was too often displayed, and his ad- 
dress was generally haughty, and not unfre- 
quently even rude. He loved his king, but 
above all things regarded the welfare and honour 
of the church. Unfortunately, his zeal was pro- 
ductive of intolerance, and almost amounted to 
bigotry. His conscientious severity in the Star 
Chamber; his rigorous prosecutions of the Pu- 
ritans, Separatists, Brownists, and other sects; 
and his introduction of pictures and other para- 
phernalia into churches, at a time, too, when 
such innovations were most unseasonable, ob- 
tained for him more enemies than he had the 
power to resist. The vulgar require strong 
colouring to excite their enmities to a proper 
pitch. ‘Their leaders described Laud to them as 
more than a monster, something between a pre- 
latical Draco and a Romish priest. 

Laud was born at Reading on the 7th of Oc- 
tober, 1573. He was educated at the free-school 
of that town, and afterwards removed to St. 
John’s College, Oxford. He was inducted into 
the vicarage of Stanford, in Northamptonshire, 
in 1607, and from thence rose, through a grada- 
tion of church preferments, and after enjoying 
successively the bishoprics of St. Davids, Bath 
and Wells, and London, to be Primate of Eng- 
land in 1633.* His predecessor in the See of 





* Those who murmur at the plurality of church 
benefices at the present time, will scarcely credit the 
extent to which favouritism was carried in the reign 
of the first James. Bishop Williams, the enemy, 
and as some would say the victim, of Laud, had been 

I—41. g 


Canterbury, was the amiable but puritanical 
Abbot. At the period of that prelate’s death, 
[wud was on his way from Scotland, and proba- 
bly little anticipated the elevation that awaited 
him. It was first announced to him by Charles 
himself. When Laud entered the presence 
chamber, the king addressed him somewhat 
playfully,—‘*My lord's grace of Canterbury, 
you are welcome,” and instantly issued direc- | 
tions for his translation. 

Heylin, the archbishop’s biographer, makes a 
good defence against the charge of extreme mean- 
ness of birth, which had been brought against his 
patron by Lord Brook; and which was echoed | 
in the thousand libels which his splendour and | 
unpopularity called into birth. His origin is 
what might be termed respectable. His father 
wis aclothier of Reading, and his mother, sister | 
to Sir William Webbe, afterwards Lord Mayor 
of London. 

Laud, in the days of his magnificence, was, 
no doubt, much annoyed by these scurrilous 
attacks on his birth and parentage. Heylin men- 
tions a particular occasion of his paving a visit 
to his patron, when he was admitted to the 
episcopal gardens at Lambeth, and found the 
countenance of the archbishop full of care. He 
held in his hand a gross pasquinade, which was 
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notions of the dignity of the church, are amus- 
ingly illustrated by the following anecdote. He 
had accompanied Charles the First into Scotland, 
on his progress into that country to be crowned. 
It was proposed that, during the ceremony, the 
king should be supported, on each side, by the 
Archbishops of St. Andrew’s and Glasgow. The 
latter prelate, being inclined to the tenets of the 
puritans, appeared purposely in the procession 
without his episcopal robes. ‘The high-church- 
man Laud actually thrust him from the king’s 
side. ‘Are you a churchman,” he said, * and 
want the coat of your order ?”’ 

This enlightened man appears to have been 
singularly superstitious, even for the age in which 
he lived. His elevation to the See of Canterbury 
was received with mixed satisfaction, owing to a 
strange presentiment which he conceived of com- 
ing evil. In a letter to the Earl of Strafford, dated 
Fulham, 9th September, 1633, alluding to his 
change of residence from that place to the palace 
of Lambeth, he writes as follows: ‘I doubt I 
shall never be able to hold my health there one 
year, for instead of all the jolting which I had 
over the stones between London House and 
Whitehall, which was almost daily, I shall now 
have no exercise, but slide over in a barge to the 
Court and Starchamber; and, in truth, my lord, 


seized shortly before it issued from the press. 
He told Heylin, that he was accused in this do- 
| cument of as mean a parentage as if he had been 
| raked out of a dunghill. At the same time he 
 aideiened, (and his countenance cleared up as 
he dwelt on the virtues of his parents,) ‘* that 
though he had fot the good fortune to have been 
born a gentleman, yet that his parents had been 
honest; that they had lived in good cireum- 
stances; had employed the poor, and had left a 
good name behind them.” Heylin’s ingenious 
attempt at consolation is worth recording. He 
reminded his patron of what had been retorted 
by Pope Sextus the Fifth when similarly attack- 
ed. ‘If the sun’s beams,” said that pontiff, 





broken walls of my father’s cottage, they at least 
illumined every corner of the humble dwelling 
in which I was born.’ The comparison im- 
plied in this beautiful anecdote, was far from 
displeasing to Laud. 

Our imaginations would naturally depict this 


ing appegrance. The contrary, however, was the 
ease. Sir Symonds D’Ewes speaks somewhat 
ill-naturedly of him, as a * little, low, red-faced 
man.’ He was, indeed, below the common 
height, and his complexion was florid. Fuller 
describes him as *‘ one of low stature, but high 
parts; piercing eyes, and cheerful countenance, 
wherein gravity and pleasantness were well com- 


‘* He was admirable in his naturals, unblameable 
in his morals, and very strict in his conversation.” 
In a curious parallel between Wolsey and Laud. 
published in the lifetime of the latter, ** Laud,” 
says the writer, ‘‘ was of less size, but might be 
called a pretty man: both of ingenious and acute 
aspects, as may appear by this man’s face, the 
other’s picture.” It is singular that, at the uni- 
versity, Wolsey should have been nicknamed the 
boy-bachelor, and Laud the Jittle bachelor. 

Laud’s abhorrence of puritanism, and his high 


at one and the same time, Keeper of the Great Seal, 
Bishop of Lincoln, Dean of Westminster, Prebend 





and omar el Lincoln Cathedral, and Rector 
of Walgrave in Northamptonshire. 


‘found their way through the rugged roof and | 


exalted prelate as of lofty stature and command- | 


pounded.”’ But he concludes with higher praise. | 


I speak seriously, | have had a heaviness hang 
upon me since I was appointed to this place, and 
I can give myself no account of it, unless it pro- 
ceed from an apprehension that there is more ex- 
| pected from me than the eraziness of these times 
| will give me leave to do.’’ His curious diary is 
full of the most idle fancies and ridiculous prog- 
|nostics. ‘The falling of the episcopal arms at 
| Canterbury cathedral in a storm, and of his own 
picture by the breaking of a string unequal to its 
| weight, were circumstances sufficiently ominous 
| 
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to cause him real uneasiness and pain. Even the 
idle predictions of the mad prophetess, Lady Da- 
| vies, appear to have excited distress, and are 


| more than once alluded to in his letters: on the 
15th of November, 1633, he writes from Ful- 
ham, to his friend the Earl of Strafford: ‘* The 


|indisposition of which I spake unto your lord- 
ship, | thank God, passed over quickly, though 
I find I cannot follow your counsel, for Croydon 
| is too far off to go often to it, and my leisure here 
hath hitherto been extremely little, I may truly 
call it none; besides, the Lady Davies hath pro- 
| phesied against me, that I shall not many days 
|outlive the 5th of November, and then to what 
| end should I trouble myself with exercise, or the 
| like.’’ He attached much importance to dreams, 
| and usually committed them to his common-place 
ibook. Among his papers was discovered a cu- 
| rious account of his father’s spirit presenting it- 
self to him in a dream, in 1639, forty six years 
| after his death. Laud describes his father as look- 
!ing as well and cheerful as he had ever seen him 
in his lifetime. After a short conversation, Laud 
| inquired of the spirit the proposed length of his 
| visit. ‘The latter added portentously, that he 
| should remain till they departed together. Laud 
| was then in the sixty-seventh year of his age; at 
| least old enough to attach a due share of import- 
ance to such phenomena. 

Some of the visions which he has chronicled, 
have, however, a somewhat suspicious reference 
to the tenor of his waking thoughts. The fol- 
lowing were dreamed in the height of his hos- 
tility to his old patron, the Lord Keeper Williams, 
and will be curious to the minute observer of his- 
tory. 





“Desember 14, Sunday night.—I did dream 
3 
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that the lord keeper was dead; that I passe dt 7 
one of his men that was about a monument for 
him; that I heard him say his lower lip was in- 
finitely swelled and fallen, and he rotten already. 
The dream did trouble me.” 

“January 14, Sunday.—Towards morning 
dreamed that the Bishop of Lincoln (the lord 
keeper) came, I know not whither, with iron 
But returning loosed from them, leaped 
; went away, neither could I over- 


ch 11ns. 
on horseback 
take him.”’ 
His attachment to church ceremonials, and a 
praiseworthy but impracticable scheme of recon- 
ciling the religions of Rome and England by mu- 
tual concessions, obtained for him the character 
of being papistically inclined; an imputation, 
however, which was certainly very far from be- 
ing deserved. It is an undoubted fact that the 
Pope sent him a serious offer of a cardinal’s hat: 
indeed Laud tells us as much in his diary. Ar- 
thur Wilson, in his life of himself, mentions an 
interview he had with one Dr. Weston, a catho- 
lic, at Bruges, the particulars of which are not 
uninteresting. ‘ The little Archbishop of Canter- 
bury.”’ he says, ** Weston could not endure. I 
pulled a book out of my pocket, written by the 


eva ial of the Enelish friars, which tended to | 
| that of David; 
sixty-ninth Psalm, ** They that sat in the gate 


reconcile the Chureh of England and the Chureh 
of Rome. ‘I know the man,’ said Weston, ‘he 
is one of Canterbury’s trencher-flies, and eats 
Pp rpetually at his table s acre ature of his making.’ 
* Then,’ said I, * you should better approve of my 
lord of Canterbury ’s actions, seeing he tends so 
much to your way.’ ‘ No,’ replied he, * he is too 
subtle to be yoked; too ambitious to have a su- 
perior. He will never submit to Rome. He 
means to frame a motley religion of his own, and 
be lord of it himself.’ ”’ 

The rigorous persecution of Franciscus, a Fran- 
ciscan Friar, (or, as we should style him, Father 
Davenport,) who published a work in which he 
endeavoured to unite the two religions by mutual 
concession, is sufficient evidence that such a pro- 
ject was any thing but favourably contemplated 
by / Pa .pal See. The catholics, we are told, 
recarded it as **a union between hell and heaven, 
Christ and Luther!” 

One of the daughters of William, Earl of De- 
vonshire, having turned catholic, she was ques- 
tioned by Laud as to the motives of her conver- 
sion. She replied that her principal reason was a 
dislike to travel in a crowd. T vs meaning being 
archbishop asked her what she 
meant. * I perceive,” she said, ‘* your grace and 
many others are making haste to Rome, and, 


obscure, the 


therefore, to prevent being crowded, I have gone | 


before you.’’ Notwithstanding the satire of this 
lively lady , proof might be readily adduced, that 
not only was Laud regarded by the eatholies as 
the interests of their faith, but that 


unfriendly to 
Rome as its greatest 


he was even considered at 
enemy. 

The private virtues and munificent benefac- 
tions of Laud were naturally overlooked by his 
enemies. Nevertheless he did much for learning 
and humanity, and would have done more but for 
the disasters which overtook him. There was 
found among his papers a long list of benefits 
which he had intended to have conferred upon 
mankind. ‘ But for his untimely fate,”’ says An- 
thony Wood, ‘St. Paul’s would have silenced 
the fame of ancient wonders ; the English clergy 
would have been the glory of the world ; the Bod- 
leian Library, at Oxford, had outstripped the Va- 
tiean, and his public structures overtopped the 
Escurial.’’ As it was, his services to the public 


| house of the archbishop. 





| His enemies, the Commons, 
/most opprobrious terms. 


are of 1 no mean order. He subscribed munificent- 
ly to the building of St. Paul’s. He procured an 
important charter for the University of Oxford ; 
he founded there an Arabic lecture, and presented 
them with a magnificent collection of books. He 
adorned St. John’s College, Oxford, and obtained 
for it the valuable living of St. Lawrence, Read- 
ing, in which parish he was born. Moreover, he 
obtained a charter for Dublin College; establish- 
ed a Greek press in London; and also founded 


some alms-houses at Reading, with a revenue of | 


two hundred a-year. 

The dissolution of the Parliament, on the 5th 
of May, 1640, was generally attributed to the 
instigation of Laud. His unpopularity had now 
reached its height. Two thousand persons enter- 
ed St. Paul’s at the same time, exclaiming, ** No 
bishop !” ** No high commission!’ The most 
scurrilous libels were affixed to the walls in every 
quarter of the town; ballads were composed, and 
sung in the streets; and pictures, in which he 
was exhibited in the most undignified postures, 
were publicly displayed. ‘The songs, in which 
he was held up to derision, were usually first 
sung in the ale-houses, and other scenes of low 
debauchery. When this was told to the arch- 
bishop, * His lot,” he said, ** was not worse than 
—at the same time quoting the 


spake against me, and Iwas the song of the 
drunkards.” He is styled in a lampoon of the 
time— 

‘*¢ One of Rome’s calves, far better fed than taught.” 


His enemies, alluding to the title with which 
he was addressed, said of him, with some hu- 
mour, ‘that he had better have had more grace, 
or no grace at all,’’ 
posted in the Exchange, had nearly led to import- 
ant consequences. 
tices were incited to rise in a body and attack the 


dead of the night, about five hundred persons 
came to Lambeth, and endeavoured to effect a vio- 
lent entrance into the palace. Laud, however, 
was prepared for them ; 
ing a good deal of abusive and treasonable lan- 
guage, and breaking a few windows, eventually | 
took to their heels. ‘The next day some of the | 
ringleaders were arrested and carried to prison. 
However, the doors of the prison were broken 
open by the mob, and the offenders liberated by 
their companions. Only one person, Bensted, a 


sailor, was executed, and his quarters exposed on 
| the gates of the city. 
On the subject of Laud’s impeachment and ini- | 


quitous trial, it would be needless to dwell at 
length. 
deavouring to subvert the laws and constitution 
of his country. 
charge of Popery was confidently insisted upon. 
The proceedings were as unjust and tyrannical as 
they had previously been in the case of Strafford. 
Evidence was accumulated in the same disho- 


/nourable manner; the same threats were exer- 


cised towards the House of Peers; and the sen- 
tence passed was equally illegal. 
After a deliberation in the House of Commons 


of only half an hour, the charges against the arch- 


hishop were carried up to the lords by Denzil 
Holles, son of the Earl of Clare. On this, Laud 
was committed to the custody of the black rod ; 
and ten weeks afterwards the old prelate was 
voted guilty of high treason, and sent to the Tower. 
attacked him ig the 


But, a paper which was | 
In this document the appren- | 


Accordingly, in the | 


and the rabble, after vent- | 


He was accused of high treason, in en- | 


Added to this, the unfounded | 
|have good and wholesome fare, and by none of 


"Harbotile Grimston | 


mon foe of goodness and good men; a viper, who 
instilled his poison into the sacred ear of his ma- 
' jesty. ‘‘'This man,”’ said Sergeant Wilde, * is 
like Naaman, the Syrian, a great man, but a 
leper.”’ Nicholas, another lawyer, in his violent 
attack, styled him repeatedly, ** the pander to the 
whore of Babylon.” When the lords voted him 
guilty there were but seven peers in the house ; 
the rest, either from too much shame, or too little 
| courage, refraining from being present. 

Laud was conveyed to the ‘lower amidst the 
shouts and revilings of the populace. ‘The crowd 
had first collected in Cheapside, and from thence 
to the Exchange their behaviour and language 
are described as ** beyond barbarity.”” Laud all 
the time sat quietly in his coach. He exhibited 
neither the contempt, which he must have felt, 
nor the fear, which was a stranger to him. “I 
look,” he said, ** upon a higher cause than the 
tongues of Shimei and his children.”’ 

Laud, on his first committal, had sent the key 
of his cabinet to Warner, Bishop of Rochester, 
desiring him either to burn or conceal such pa- 
pers as might be prejudicial to his own interests 
or those of his friends. Warner was engaged for 
three hours at the task, and had only just com- 
pleted it when a messenger from the House of 
Lords came to seal up the cabinet. Among the 
documents carried off by Warner was the origi- 
nal Magna Charta. This valuable piece of anti- 
quity was found among Warner’s papers at his 
death. It was afterwards presented to Bishop 
| Burnet, and is now in the British Museum. 
| In the absence of all proof of guilt, the House 
of Commons had the baseness to seize and pub- 
|lish the archbishop’s private diary. He was in 
bed at the ‘Tower when Prynne, followed by a 
guard of soldiers, suddenly entered the apartment, 
and advancing to where his clothes lay by the 
bedside, drew the volume from one of his pockets. 
Prynne afterwards published it, with the con- 
and with several infa- 


|s spoke of him in his ‘speech, a as the great eat and com- 





| currence of the Commons, 
| mous additions of his own. 
When Laud was first brought to the Tower, 
the lieutenant was proceeding to conduct his pri- 
|soner to the apartments recently occupied by 
Bishop Williams, as affording the best aecommo- 
| dation in the place. Laud requested he might be 
| lodged in any other rooms ;—* he was certain,” 
| he said, “they would smell so of puritanism.” 
| His enemies have accused him of undue severity 
| towards Williams. They forgot, however, how 
| much harsher was their own conduct towards an 
|old man of seventy-one, whom they persecuted 
tyrannically, and executed unjustly. 
| A friend who came to visit the aged prelate in 
his confinement, inquired of him, how he fared. 
| «* ] thank God,” he said, «I am well. The king 
has provided me with a comfortable lodging; I 


| my troubles have I been deprived of an hour’s 
| rest.” He said of the Tower, that if he ever 
| quitted it, he would take care to have it beautified 
|and improved. At this period he frequently re- 
peated two verses of the eighty-second Psalm :— 
‘‘T have said, ye are gods, and all of you chil- 
|dren of the Most High. But ye shall die like 
men, and fall like one of the princes. 

There had long existed a strong affection be- 
tween Laud and Strafford. The earl, on the night 
previous to his execution, expressed a great de- 
sire to have an interview with his friend, but the 
boon was barbarously denied. However, he sent 
a message to the archbishop, desiring to be re- 
membered by him in his prayers, and requesting 
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that his fellow-prisoner would appear at his win 
dow the next morning, in order that he might bid 
him a last farewell as he passed to his execution. 
The message was delivered to Laud by the Pri- 
mate of Ireland. ‘The old man expressed his fears 
that, owing to the weakness of his frame, he 
should be prevented from acceding to the wishes 
of his friend. The next morning, as Strafford 
passed by to the scaffold, he looked up to Laud’s 
window, but the archbishop was not there.— 
“Though I do not see him,” said Strafford to 
the Lieutenant of the Tower, “ give me leave, I 


pray you, to do my last observance towards his | 


rooms.’’ In the mean time, Laud, having been 
informed of the earl’s approach, had been assisted 
to the window. These two great men thus be- 
held each other for the last time. 
quested the prayers and blessing of the arch- 


bishop. Laud lifted up his hands to heaven, and | 


fervently blessed and prayed for him. A moment 
after, overcome with grief and natural infirmity, 
he sunk to the ground. On his recovery, he ex- 
pressed much concern lest his weakness should 
be attributed to dread of his own approaching 
fate. ‘I hope,” he said, ** by God’s assistance, 
and through my own innocency, that when I 
come to my own execution, I shall show the 
world how much more sensible I am of my Lord 
Strafford’s loss than I am of my own.” 

When the fatal sentence was communicated to 


Laud, he received the intimation with the com- | 


posure and fortitude of a Christian. ‘* No one,” 
he said, ‘*can be more desirous to send me out 
of life thanI am to go.”” ‘The period between 
his sentence and execution was principally spent 


in prayer, having with some difficulty obtained | 


the attendance of one of his chaplains. ‘The 
night previous to his death was passed in sound 
sleep. When he was awakened on the fatal 
morning, by the Lieutenant of the ‘Tower, he ex- 
pressed not the slightest dismay ; and it was re- 
marked that his countenance exhibited the same 
freshness of colour which it had ever worn. 

He passed to the scaffold as to a triumph. ‘The 
mob barbarously reviled and hooted him as he 
went along ; but his hopes were not of this world ; 


and his temper appeared as even, and his coun- | 
| human nature, that meanness and ingratitude are 


tenance as cheerful, as they had ever been. He 


would seem even to have sported with his fate, | 
| forgive. 


and to have exhibited instances of that anoma- 
lous merriment which has not unfrequently been 
displayed by the criminal in his last moments. 
In his discourse on the scaffold, he says, ** I am 
not in love with this passage through the red sea, 


for I have the weaknesses and infirmities of flesh | 


and blood plentifully in me; and I have prayed 
with my Saviour, wf transiret calix iste, that 
this cup of red wine might pass from me; but, 
if not, God’s will, not mine, be done.”” Hap- 
pening to perceive, through a chink in the boards, 
that some people were standing underneath the 
scaffold, and indeed immediately below the spot 
were the block was placed, he called for the autho- 
rities to remove them. ‘ He was unwilling,” he 
said, ** that his blood should fall on the heads of 
the people.” 

The bitter revilings of the mob, which con- 
tinued to follow him to the last moment, had no 
power to ruffle the composure of his mind. One 
fanatic, in particular, Sir John Clotworthy, a pro- 
minent speaker in the House of Commons, con- 
tinued harassing him with impertinent questions, 
and attempted to draw him into a controversy. 
The answers of Laud were mild and pertinent; 
but his tormentor persisting in his ill-timed zeal, 
he turned to the executioner, and presenting him 
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Strafford re-| 
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-| with some money, he appealed to him to do his 


duty, requesting him to perform his task with as 
much adroitness as possible. Kneeling down, 
he repeated a short and appropriate prayer for 
the happiness of the kingdom, and his own eter- 
nal salvation through the merits of his Redeemer. 
Then, laying his head upon the block, he gave 
the appointed sign to the executioner by uttering 
aloud, ‘‘ Lord, receive my soul !’’ and at one blow 
his head was severed from his body. 

Laud suffered on Tower Hill, on the 10th of 
January, 1645, in the seventy-second year of his 
age. His old friend, Judge Whitelock, described 
his character in a few words. ‘* He was too full 
of fire, though a just and agood man. His want 
of experience in state matters, and his too much 
heat and zeal for the Church, had he proceeded in 
the way he was then in, would have set the nation 
on fire.” The insight of King James into his 
character is more remarkable, and does credit to 
the penetration of that monarch. When pressed 
by Buckingham and Williams, to consent to 
Laud’s advancement, ** Laud,’’ he said, ‘is a 


restless spirit, to be kept back from all places of 


authority ; for he cannot see when matters are 
well, but loves to toss and change, and bring 
things to a reformation floating in his own brain.” 
Philips tells us, in his Life of Lord Keeper Wil- 
liams, that the king, having been wearied into a 
compliance, exclaimed, passionately, as he quit- 
ted the apartment, ‘‘ Then take him to you, but 
on my soul you will repent it.’”” The remains 


of Laud were decently interred in the church of 


Allhallowes, Barking. In 1663 they were re- 
moved to Oxford, and deposited with some cere- 
mony near the altar of St. John’s College chapel, 
in that University. 


HENRY RICH, 
EARL OF HOLLAND. 


The personal beauty and untimely fate of Hol- 
land have thrown an interest over his history, 
which neither his capacity nor his conduct would 
otherwise have justified. It is to the credit of 


crimes which the world is the least inclined to 
The despicable apostacy of Holland 
can never be excused. Without any especial 
merit of his own, he had risen to wealth, honour, 
and titles, by the personal regard of two sove- 
reigns. Charles had more than once incurred 
obloquy by preferring him to offices for which 
others were either more competent, or at least 


considered themselves to have greater claims. | 
And yet, after basking for more than a quarter of 


a century in the sunshine of royalty, he deserted 
his unfortunate master in his utmost need, and 
leagued himself with the most inveterate ene- 
mies of his benefactor. Verily, he had his re- 
ward. ‘The once brilliant courtier was dragged 
to the scaffold, sick, miserable, and unreeretted. 

Henry Rich was a younger son of Robert, 
Lord Rich, (created Earl of Warwick in 1610,) 
by Penelope, sister of Robert Devereux, the un- 
fortunate Earl of Essex. ‘The date of his birth 
is uncertain, but must have been previous to the 
zommencement of the seventeenth century. As 
his family, though noble, were not wealthy, and, 
moreover, were extremely numerous, the future 
favourite was content to enlist as a volunteer in 
the Dutch wars. 

After two or three campaigns, the army being 
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in England. His handsome person soon caught 
the eye of James, and honours were heaped on 
him with almost unexampled rapidity. 


; Within 
a few years, he was made Knight of the Bath, 
Gentleman of the Bedchamber to the Prince of 
Wales, Captain of the King’s Guard, and created 
Viscount Fenton in Seotland in 1615, Baron 
Kensington in Middlesex, 8th March, 1622, and 
24th September, 1624, Earl of Holland in Lin- 
colnshire. He was also made a privy counsellor 
and a Knight of the Garter. Holland was em- 
ployed in Spain at the period of Prince Charles’s 
matrimonial visit; and the following vear was 
sent to Paris, with Hay, Earl of Carlisle, (two 
as accomplished courtiers, we are told, ‘* as were 
to be found in the palaces of all the princes of 
Europe,’’) to negotiate the marriage between the 
prince and Henrietta Maria. Here, according 
to some writers, he gained the affections of that 
princess. 

Holland, on his first introduction to the roval 
favour, had encountered a dangerous rival in the 
Duke of Buckingham. Perceiving, however, 
the improbability of his superseding that great 
favourite, and unwilling to risk the chances of a 
hazardous competition, he wisely contented him- 
self with occupying the second place in the royal 
affections. His politic conduct on this occasion 
is dwelt upon by Lord Clarendon. “ He took 
all the ways he could to endear himself to the 
duke, and to his confidence, and wisely declined 
receiving any grace or favour but as his donation; 
above all, avoided the suspicion that the king had 
any kindness for him, upon any account but of 
the duke, whose creature he desired to be es- 
teemed, though the Earl of Carlisle’s friend : and 
he prospered so well in that pretence, that the 
king scarcely made more haste to advance the 
duke, than the duke did to promote the other.” 
It was suspected by his contemporaries, that Hol- 
land’s attachment to the sumptuous Carlisle had 
originated in interested motives, and that he too 
frequently availed himself of the purse of his 
friend. In whatever manner their intimacy may 
have commenced, it certainly outlasted the period 
when such surmises were atall probable, and only 
ceased with their lives. i 

King James is said to have conierred on Hol- 
land, within afew years, nearly 150,000/. On his 
first coming to court he presented him with 3,000/. 
ata single gift. In addition to these favours, he 
exercised the royal prerogative, by uniting his 


handsome favourite to one of the richest heiresses 
in England. This lady was Isabella, daughter 
and heiress of Sir Walter Cope, and by his mar- 
riage with her the manor and seat of Kensington 
came into his possession. ‘The family residence 
of the Copes, which, from this period, has borne 
the title of Holland House, had been built by the 
father of his bride in 1607. It was afterwards 
purchased by Henry Fox, who from this circum- 
stance assumed the title of Baron Holland, on his 
elevation to the peerage in 1762. 

The advantages of wealth and beauty rendered 
Holland in an eminent degree the idol of the fair 
sex. He was perhaps the handsomest man of 
his time, and even some fulsome verses, addressed 
to him by Mercer, appear scarcely to exaggerate 
his personal advantages : 


_ 
Thy beauty too exceeds the sex of men; 
Thy courtly presence, and thy princely grace, 


Add to the splendour of thy royal race. 


In early life his manners were gay and joyous, 
and his conversation extremely fascinating ; while 


in winter quarters, he paid a visit to his friends |} a love of magnificence formed a prominent fea- 
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ture in his character. 
captivated by so brilliant acombination of shining 
maid ol 


qualities, and from the queen tw the 


how yur there were too many who confessed his in- 
fluence over their hearts. Arthur Wilson speaks 
features and pleasant aspect as equalling 
the most beautiful women;’’ to which he adds, 
that he had excellent natural parts, but was 
‘«« youthfully expensive.’’ Lord Clarendon men- 
tions his «lovely and winning presence,”’ and 
does credit to his courage; though, according to 
Sir Philip Warwick, he was far more fitted for 
the show than for the field. 
In 1639, Holland was employed as lord general 
of the Earl of Arundel in the 
Irom his conduct 


of his * 


horse under the 
expedition against the Scots. 
on this occasion, either his loyalty or his valour 
may be reasonably called in question. Subse- 
quently, in 1641, having been denied a trifling 
boon by his sovereign, which it was extremely 
inexpedient to grant, he turned rebel, betrayed 
the secrets of his benefactor, and joined, as cor- 

as was in his nature, with the opposite 
| Probably he had other reasons for this 
scandalous defection. ‘The tide of royalty was 
beginning to ebb, and the sun, in which he had 
long basked, was necessarily withdrawing his 
beams. ‘* Whilst the weather was fair,”’ 
Lord Clarendon, ** he continued to flourish, but 
the storm no sooner arose than he changed as 
that character of 


dially 
partly. 


says 


quickly, and declined from 
honour of which he was formerly supposed to be 
master.”’ 

If the queen’s attachment to Holland had ever 


amounted to tenderness, it was shortly converted 


into anger and contempt. In 1642, at her express | 
the king’s condition the better of the two.” 


desire, he was dismissed from his post of first 
centleman of the bedchamber ; Henrietta aflirm- 
ing that she would never live in the court as long 
as he continued to keep his place. 
period his conduct was so vacillating, that he was 
trusted by no party and despised by all. 

In 1643, the king’s affairs presenting a more 
favourable aspect, Holland seceded from his new 
friends, and renewed his professions of duty and 
alleyiance to his sovereign. He presented him- 
self to Charles at the siege of Gloucester, and, 
notwithstanding the coldness of his reception, 
persisted in following him to the battle of New- 
bury, where he behaved himself with much eredit. 
The queen, after these circumstances, not only 
restored him to her favour. but showed a strong 
inclination to trust him as before. 

After the battle of Newbury, the earl again 


From this | 


herenncnneninllanenvenenen 
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The world was naturally | and even admitted him to his private parties ; but | 


his imtercourse was reserved, and his manner un- | 


disguisedly cold and dignited. ‘lhe queen had 
exerted herself in Holiand’s tavour, and had he 
made a proper concession and admitied his fault, 
he might have been restored tw his former posts, 
and ostensibly have been reinstated in the royal 
favour. But he foolisuly fancied himseli ag- 
grieved, and adopted so high a ground that Charles 
complained of it to his triends. ‘The spirit of 
the king’s complaints is given by Lord Claren- 
don. ‘+ His majesty,” he says, ** observed, that 
the earl behaved himself with the same confi- 
dence and assuranee as he had done when he 
was most in his favour; and that he retained still 
the old artifice at court, to be seen to whisper in 
the king’s and queen’s ear, by which people 
thought there was soine secret, when the matter 


and if praise can decently be conferred on so 
weak and vacillating a person, his last effor: for 
his sovereign, entailing a bloody campaign in an 
almost hope.ess cause, may clzim some slight 
commiseration for the apostate. ‘Ihe defeat at 
Nonsuch; the hurried pursuit into Kingston on 
‘Thames; the romantic death of the beautiful 


| Francis Villiers, and the flight of the young 


of those whispers was nothing but what might | 


be said in the open court; and that the Earl of 
Holland had several times seemed to say some- 
what in private to him, upon which he had with- 


drawn from the company, to the end or corner of 


the room, and, at first, expected and apprehended 
that he would say somewhat in his own excuse: 


| 


but that he had never then said one word, but | 


what he might have spoke in the circle; with 
which, the king said, he was the better pleased, 
and that he believed he had not been more par- 
ticular in his discourse with the queen, save that 


he used to entertain her with the wisdom and | 
| dent was the famous Bradshaw, whom Walker 


power of the parliament, and what great things 
they would be able to do, and how much they were 
respected in foreign parts; which, his majesty 


said, was a strange discourse for a man to make, | 


who had so lately left them because he thought 
Lord 


Clarendon himself sought out the earl, and en- 


deavoured to persuade him to confess his fault 
and sue for the king’s pardon. Holland indig- 
nantly refused to make the first advances ; insist- 


| ing that his faults were extremely venial; that he 
had committed no crime which could eall for the | 


hastened to the king, who was then at Oxford. | 


He had imagined that the services he had so re- 
cently performed for his sovereign, the renewed 


confidence of the queen, his return to his alle- | 


giance, and the fact that he had induced many 
influential persons to follow his example, would 


have been suflicient to obliterate all recollection of | 
He had flattered himself 


his former misconduct. 


that the king would have opened his arms to re- | 


ceive him; that all unkindness would have been 
forgotten; and that he should have been honour- 
ably restored to the royal confidence and his for- 
mer places and honours. So confident indeed 
was he that he had fairly earned not only his par- 
don, but the gratitude of his sovereign, that he 
attempted not the least excuse for his apostacy, 
nor condescended to make the slightest apology 
for his past conduct. 

Charles might have pardoned a rebel, but his 
notions of friendship were too sacred ever to 
have restored Holland to familiarity and esteem. 
He received him indeed with all proper civility, 


formality of a humble submission; but adding, 
that should the king in the first instance confer 
on him any public mark of his favour, his own 
inclination would then induce him to make the 
apology required. Charles, though anxious to 


Duke of Buckingham and of Holland himself, 
are tolerably well known. Holland fled into 
Huntingdonshire, and was seized at an inn, near 
St. Neots, by the parliamentary horse. He de- 
livered himself to the officer of the troop without 
a struggle, and was carried as a prisoner to War- 
wick Castle. 

The last scenes of his life did little credit to 
his character. Bishop Warburton says, * that he 
lived like a knave and died like a fool.’’ But 
Holland was in extremely bad health, and under 
such circumstances, a public trial and execution 
are little calculated to throw romance or dignity 
over human suffering. At his trial he said but 
little in his defence ; his manner being rather as 
if he would have received life as a favour, than as 
claiming it from the goodness of his cause.— 
Heath tells us that he was so extremely weak, 
that when he made his defence, a spoonful of 
cordial was handed to him at the end of every 
sentence. 

Having been found guilty of treason by the 
court, of which, it may be remarked, the presi- 


styles “the horseleech of hell,’’ the question of 
reprieve or execution was put to the vote of the 
Commons; when ‘this unfortunate fine gentle- 
man”’ (as he is styled by Echard) was condemned 
to death, though by a majority only of three or 
four votes.* Much interest was used to save 
his life, His brother, the Earl of Warwick, ex- 
erted his powerful influence, and the Presbyte- 
rian members were favourable to him to a man. 
He owed his death, it is said, to the animosity of 
Cromwell, of whom he had formerly spoken 
contemptuously, but who must otherwise have 
despised and detested him for his mean and va- 
cillating conduct. 

After his condemnation, Holland was sent to 


| St. James’s Palace, where he remained till his 


secure his services, would of course reject such | 


an arrangement; and Holland, whether imagin- 
ing the king’s affairs to be in a worse posture than 


before, or disliking the cold looks which he every | 


where encountered in the court at Oxford, again 
deserted to the parliament. 

He seems to have met with some difficulty in 
effecting his escape. Having, however, in the 
first instance retired to a small village in the 


execution. Previously to his case being submit- 
ted to the Commons, his friends had frequently 
sent assurances to him that they had obtained a 
sufficient number of votes to insure his life. But 
ill-hea'th had generated superstition, and he inva- 


| riably expressed his belief that a few days would 


terminate his career. On the other hand, Goring, 
the reprobate Earl of Norwich, who had no 


| friends in the parliament, and whose case appeared 


neighbourhood of Oxford, he contrived to take | 


advantage of a dark night, and sought refuge in 
the quarters of the enemy. 
different from what he had anticipated. 


His reception was | 


The | 


Parliament committed him to prison and seques- | 


trated his estate. After a short confinement, his 
liberty and property were restored to him, and he 
was allowed to retire to his own house. He 
published a defence of his conduct, which was 


| chiefly conspicuous for its want of truth, and was 


only productive of contempt. By both parties 
Holland was regarded as one whose services 
could do them no good, and whose enmity no 
harm. 

His rising in favour of the king, in 1648, ap- 
pears to have been a last effort to wipe away the 
infamy which attached to him, and to retrieve his 
character and fortunes. Doubtless in his heart 
he had ever preferred royalty to republicanism, 


entirely hopeless, had expressed a similar convic- 
tion that he should escape. They were both 
right in their superstitious conjectures. ‘The one 
was condemned by an extremely small majority, 
the other saved by the single vote of the speaker. 

It was decided that the Duke of Hamilton, the 
Earl of Holland, and the gallant Lord Capel, 


* At the same time with the Duke of Hamilton, 


| the Earl of Holland, and Lord Capel. Sir John Owen, 


| to the block. 





a gallant and loyal Welshman, was also condemned 
When the latter heard his sentence, 
he made a bow to the court, and returned them his 
most grateful thanks: ‘It was a very great honour,” 
he said, “to a poor gentleman of Wales, to lose his 
head in such noble company,”—and making use of 
a great oath,—‘“he was afraid,” he added, ‘they 
would have hanged him.”’ Owen, however, at the 
intercession of Ireton, was afterwards pardoned.— 
Echard, vol. ii. p. 655. 
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should be executed on the same day, and on the | 
same stage. Horace Walpole writes: ‘It was 
aremarkadle scene exhibited on the scaffold on | 
which Lord Capel fell. At the same time was | 
executed the once gay, beautiful, gallant Earl of 
Holland, whom neither the honours showered on | 
him by his prince, nor his former more tender | 
connections with the queen could preserve from 
betraying, and engaging against both. He now 
appeared sunk beneath the indignities and cruelty 
he received from men, to whom and from whom 
he had deserted,—while the brave Capel, who, | 
having shunned the splendour of Charles’s for- 
tunes, had stvod forth to guard them on their de- 
cline, trod the fatal stage with all the dignity of | 
valour and conscious integrity.” ‘That memor- | 
able scaffuld was erected in front of Westininster | 
Hall. On the 9 h of March, 1649, not six weeks 

after the murder of the king, the three prisoners | 
were conducted from St. James’s to the residence 
of Sir Robert Cotton, at the upper end of the 
hall,—a house of some note, from so many great 
and unfortunate men having at different times 
partaken of its melancholy hospitality, in their 
last step to the grave. 

The Duke of Hamilton was the first who was | 
brought forth to execution. ‘The judges were | 
sitting when he passed into the hall, and from 
their places beheld the fatal scene. Hamilton, 
who to the last had entertained hopes of a re-| 
prieve, lingered for some*time in the hall; but 
the Earl of Denbigh coming up to him, and 
whispering in his ear that there was no hope, he 
forthwith mounted the scaffold, and, after an ad- | 
dress to the people submitted himself to the exe- | 
cutioner with decent courage. 

Holland came next. He was so exhausted by 
his long il'n2ss that it was with extreme difficulty 
he could harangue the crowd. Walker, in his 
‘‘ History of Independency,”’ supplies some in- 
teresting particulars relating to his last moments : 
—‘ Afier some divine conference with Mr. Bol- | 
ton for near a quarter of an hour, and having | 
spoken toa soldier that took him prisoner, and 
others, he embraced Lieutenant-Colonel Beecher, | 
and took his leave of him. After which he came 
to Mr. Bolton, and having embraced him, and | 
returned him many thanks for his great pains and 
affection to his soul, he prepared himself to the 
block ; whereupon, turning to the executioner, 
he said: ‘Here, my friend, let my clothes and | 
my body alone; there is ten pounds for thee; 
that is better than my clothes. I am now fit. | 
And when you take up my head, do not take off 
my cap.’ ‘Then taking farewell of his servants, | 
he kneeled down and prayed for a pretty space | 
with much earnestness. ‘Then going to thefront 
of the scaffold, he said to the people— God bless 
you all; God give all happiness to this kingdom, 
to this people, to this nation.” ‘Then laying him- 
self down, he seemed to pray with much affec- 
tion for a short space; and then lifting up his 
head, seeing the executioner by him, he said, 
‘Stay while I give the sign ;’ and presently after, 
stretching out his hand, and saying, ‘ Now! now!’ 
Just as the words were coming out of his mouth | 
the executioner at one blow severed his head 
from his body.”’ In his last moments he had 
expressed deep regret for the desertion of his 
master, and died penitent and a Christian. When 
his head was struck off, his bodily weakness was 
rendered sufficiently apparent by the little blood 
which flowed. 

Lord Capel was the last summoned. He 
passed through Westminster Pall with a serene 
countenance, greeting his friends and acquaint- 





ances as he went along. Having ascended the 
scaffold, he inquired whether the other lords had 
addressed the people bareheaded. Being assured 
that they had, he took of his hat, and delivered 
that fine and effective appeal which, more than 
any other circumstance, elevated the character of 
monarchy, and disgusted the peuple with their 
fanatical and republican leaders. ‘ Like Sam- 


| son,” says Heath, ‘‘ he did the Philistines more 


harm by his death than he had done by his life.”’ 
His demeanour at the last afforded a beautiful 
picture of dignified virtue and Christian courage. 
Even Cromwell, though he refused to save his 


| life, did honour to the talents which he feared, 


and the probity, which it would have been well 
if he had imitated. 

On the other hand, the meanness and tergiver- 
sation of the unfortunate Holland, as it had en- 
tailed nly contempt in his lifetime, so it excluded 
all commiseration for his fate. It was no argu- 


| ment, that he had laid down his life for his sove- 


re gn, for had he lived longer, who could tell but 
th t he might again have proved a traitor. With 
the ex eption of his numerous family, there was 
perhaps nota single person who felt regret for 
his loss. It is said, that he had ever anticipated 
poverty as the most intolerable of human evils ; 
and when the hour of trial came, when it was 
found imperative to forfeit either his honour on 
the one hand, or his ease on the other, he unfor- 
tunately made choice of the former. ‘The end 
was answerable to the means. Misconduct was 
followed by misfortune, nd his last hours were 
embittered by that d epest curse of wickedness, 
the memory of a crime committed in vain. 





LUCIUS CARY, 


VISCOY T FALKLAND. 


Lord Clarendon has drawn the character of this 
nobleman, as it developed itself to im during a 
friendship of more than twenty years. Nothing 


| can be more exquisit : than the portraiture, or ap- 


parently more admirable than the person, whom 
he introduces. ‘The historian dwells fondly on 
the virtues of his friend, till admiration warms 
into enthusiasm, and we distrust the truth of the 
colouring almost from its very beauty. Wit, 
learning, eloquence, and generosity ; the highest 


| sense of honour, and a feminine tendern:ss of 
| heart; transcendant parts, and the most admirable 


virtue, added to the sweetest Chri tian humility : 
—such is the assemblage of excellences with 


| which Lord Clarendon has invested his friend. 


‘‘There never,” says Horace Walpole, “‘ was a 
stronger instance of what the magic of words, 
and the art of an historian, can effect, than in the 
character of this lord; who seems to have been 
a virtuous well-meaning man, with a moderate 
understanding, who got knocked on the head 
early in the civil war because it boded ill; and 
yet, by the happy solemnity of my Lord Claren- 
don’s diction, Lord Falkland is the favourite per- 
sonage of that noble work.’’ Between the sneer 


of Walpole, and the somewhat exaggerated en- | 


comiums of Clarendon, it is not difficult to form 
a proper estimate of his character. 

The conduct indeed of Lord Falkland both in 
public and private life, appears almost faultless. 
He was possessed of deep scholastic knowledge ; 
his memory was extraordinary, and his eloquence, 
if not first-rate, was considerable. He was supe- 
rior to the passions and artifices of vulgar minds ; 


| was favourable to religious toleration; was m. st 
exemplary in his private conduct, and loved ir. h 
and jus.ice for their own sake. On the 
hand, his genius has undoubtedly been greatly 
| exaggerated; and there was a weakn ss of mind, 
| arising, it may he, from too scrupulous notions 
of probity, which, though they detract not from 
| the amiability of his character, divest 11 to a cer- 
' tain degree of its power. 

Lucius Cary, eldest son of Henry, Lord Falk- 
land, is supposed to have been born at Burford, 
in Oxfordshire, about the year 1610. His father 
being lord deputy of Ireland, his boyhood was 
passed in that country, and he was for some time 
a student of Trinity College, Dublin. He was 
afterwards removed to St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 

In early life, the future statesman and moralist 
appears only remarkable fur wildness and frolic. 
Aubrey says: ** My lord in his youth was very 
wild, and also mischievous, as being apt to s aie 
and do bloody mischiefs; but it was not long 

before he took up to be serious, and then grew 
'to be an extraordinary hard student.” For one 
of his indiscretions he was confined in the Fleet. 
| There is extant a moving petition, addre-sed by 
his father to the king, in which he prays for the 
| release and pardon of his offending son. Shorily 
after this period, accompanied by a suitable tutor, 
he departed on his travels; and from this time 
| we hear nothing more of the profligacy or extra- 


other 


vagance of Lord Falkland. 
He was not of age when his grandmother, 
heiress of Lord Chief Baron ‘Tanfield, bequeath- 
}ed him a large property, independent of his pa- 
rents, who were both alive. He had scarcely 
}come into possession of the estate, when he un- 
| fortunately offended his father by an imprudent 
marriage ; the circumstances, as related by Lord 
Clarendon in his ** Life of Himself,’ are, how- 
| ever, far from discreditable to Lord Falkland’s 
heart. ‘ Before he was of age, he committed a 
fault against his father, by marrying a young 
lady whom he passionately loved, without any 
considerable portion, which exceedingly offend- 
ed him, and disappointed all his reasonable hopes 
and expectation of redeeming and repairing his 
own broken fortune and desperate hopes in court 
' by some advantageous marriage of his son, about 
which he had then some probable treaty. Sir 
Lucius Cary was very conscious to himself of his 
offence and transgression, and the consequence 
of it, which, though he could not repent, having 
| married a lady of a most extraordinary wit and 
judgment, and of the most signal virtue and ex- 
emplary life that the age produced, and who 
brought him many hopeful children, in which he 
took great delight, yet he confessed it with the 
most dutiful and sincere applications to his father 
| for his pardon that could be made; and, for the 
| prejudice he had brought upon his fortune by 
| bringing no portion to him, he offered to repair 
it by resigning his whole estate to his disposal, 
and to rely wholly upon his kindness for his own 
maintenance and support; and to that purpose he 
had eaused conveyances to be drawn by counsel, 
| which he brought, ready engrossed, to his father, 
|} and was willing to seal and execute them, that 
they might be valid. But his father’s passion 
land indignation so far transported him, though 
|he was a gentleman of excellent parts, that he 
ber ogs any reconciliation, and rejected all the 
offers that were m:de him of the estate; so that 
his son remained still in possession of his estate 
against his will, for which he found great reason 
afterwards to rejoice. But he was for the present 
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so much afflicted with his father’s displeasure, 
that he transported himself and his wife into 
Holland, resolving to buy some military com- 
and to spend the re mainder of his life in 
but being disappointed in the 


mand, 
that profession ; 
treaty he expected, and finding no opportunity 
to accommodate himself with such a command, 
he returned again into England, resolving to re- 
tire to a country life, and to his books, that, since 
he was not likely to improve himself in arms, he 
might advance in letters.” 

Lord Falkland persevered in his resolution; 
and though extremely attached to the society of 
London, determined to absent himself from the 
c ipital for some years, and to devote himself en- 
tirely to study. ‘The his father com- 
pe lled him to visit the me tropolis before the pe- 
self-exile had expired; however, as 


death of 


riod of his 
soon as practicable, he returned to his house in 
the countrv, and to the severe course of study 
which he had prescribed for himself. Before he 
was twenty-three, he had obtained a profound 
knowledge of the Greek and Latin tongues, and 
was deeply conversant with all theological con- 
troversies. His house at Burford, within twelve 
miles of Oxford, was resorted to by the principal 
persons of the university, and frequently by the 
most learned scholars of the metropolis. Lord 
Clarendon says, ‘They found their lodgings 
there nor did the 
lord of the 


nor who were 


as in the colleges; 


as ready 


otherwise 


still 


no troublesome ceremony or constraint 


ner or supper, where all met; 
there was 
to forbid men to come to the house, or to make 
them weary of staying there; so that many came 
there to study in a better air, finding all the books 
they could desire in his library, and all the per- 
sons together whose company they could wish, 
and not find in any other society.”” According 
to Wood, such was the opinion entertained by 


the university of Oxford of Lord Falkland’s rea- 





house know of their coming or going, | 
in his house, till he came to din- | 


WALDIE’S LIBRARY, 


Not a few of his contemporaries have paid a 
grateful tribute to his genius and social qualities. 
Cowley addressed a poem to him, on his return 
from the expedition against the Scots. It com- 
mences, 


Great is thy charge,O North ! be wise and just; 
England commits her Falkland to thy trust ; 
Return him safe. Learning would rather choose 
Her Bodley or her Vatican to lose. 

All things that are but writ or printed there, 

In his unbounded breast engraven are. 

There all the sciences together meet, 

And every art does all her kindred greet. 


Waller, also, in a poem on the same subject, 
thus panegyrises him: 


Brave Holland leads, and with him Falkland goes; 
Who hears this told, and does not straight suppose 
We send the graces and the muses forth, 

To civilise and to instruct the North ? 


Lord Falkland’s reverence for parliaments, and 
a representative form of government; a precon- 
ceived distaste to the manners and practices of a 
court; and an especial admiration of the charac- 
ter of Hambden, had early induced him to con- 
nect himself with the popular party. Even 
when he had come fully to comprehend the 
dangerous lengths to which the patriots were 
proceeding, and had entirely seceded from his 
former friends, it was with extreme difficulty that 
he could be induced to declare himself an adhe- 
rent of the court. So jealous was he, lest his 
conduct should be atiributed to interested motives, 
that, although Charles openly courted his friend- 


ship, and invited him to several personal inter- 


soning powers, that it was a common remark at | 


the time, that if the Devil or the Grand Turk 


were to be converted, his lordship and Chilling: | 


Lord Falkland 
was at this time a gay and cheerful man, and his 
delightful conversation was not the least attrac- 
tion to this happy academical retreat. He con- 


worth would be able to effect it. 


tinued this laudable couse of life for a few years, | 


and when he again entered the world at twenty- 
six, was acknowledged to be one of the dee pest 
scholars of his time. 

It ‘ld be useless to dwell on the writings of 
Lord Falkland, which have, their 
merit, but are now either forgotten, or remem- 
bered only by name. In early life he had been 
an ardent admirer of the muses, and of the lighter 
literature of the times: 
Suckling pays him a beautiful compliment 
Apollo has sum- 
moned Faikland to his presence, but, 


doubtless, 


poet. 
in his Session of the Poets. 


He was of late so gone with divinity, 
That he had almost forgot his poetry ; 
Though to say the truth, and Apollo did know it, 
He might have been both, his priest and his poet. 


Swift tell us (it is doubtful on what authority) 
that Lord Falkland, in his writings, whenever he 


entertained any doubts as to the intelligibility of 


a sentence, ‘used to consult one of his lady’s 
chambermaids (not the waiting women, because 
# was possible she might be conversant in ro- 
mances), and by her judgment was guided, 
whether to receive or to reject it.” Lord Falk- 
land used to remark, that “he pitied unlearned 
gentlemen on a wet day.” 


indeed he was himself a | 





views, his manners to his sovereign, to say the 
least, were far from conciliatory, while, to the 
hangers-on at court, they were morose and almost 
insulting. When disinclination at length yielded 
to duty, and he accepted the appointment of secre- 
tary of state, he carried his high sense of pro- 
bity to a laudable though unfortunate weakness. 
Ata period when the meanest advantages were 
seized upon by the republicans, his chivalrous 
notions of honour prevented him either from em- 
ploying spies, or opening a suspected letter. A 
statesman may be a man of sense, without being 
a Machiavelli. Lord Falkland was too pure for 
his generation, and became the dupe of knaves 
and hypocrites. 

His personal advantages were not considerable. 
Lord Clarendon says in his autobiography, ‘ His 
person and presence were in no degree attractive 
or promising. His stature was low, and smaller 
than most men; his motion not graceful, and his 
aspect so far from inviting, that it had somewhat 
in it of simplicity ; and his voice, the worst of 
the three, so untuned, that instead of reconciling, 
it offended the ear, so that nobody would have 
expected music from that tongue; and sure no 
man was less beholden to nature for its recom- 
mendation into the world.”” Such a description 
adds little to our romantic notions of Lord Falk- 
land. Anthony Wood tells us “that he had no 
creat strength ; that his hair was black and some- 
what flaggy, and his eye black and lively.” 

Lord Falkland’s marriage, imprudent as it was 
considered by the votaries of the world, was pro- 
ductive, as far as can be ascertained, of no unhap- 
piness to himself. Wood informs us that ** her 
Christian name was Lettice, and that she was 
daughter of Sir Richard Morison, Knight, of 
Tooley Park, Leicestershire.” Lord Clarendon 
styles her “‘ a lady of most extraordinary wit and 
judgment, and of the most signal virtue and ex- 
emplary life.” Aubrey, however affords us a 








more amusing insight into Lord Falkland’s do- 
mestic history. ‘I will tell you,” he says, « 
pretty story from Will Hawes, of Trinity Col- 
lege, who told me that my lady was, after th 
manner of women, much governed by, and indul- 
gent to, the nursery. When she had a mind to 
beg anything of my lord, for one of her maids, 
women, nurses, &c. she would not do it of her- 
self, if she could help it, but put this gentleman, 
Lord Falkland’s former tutor, upon it, to move 
my lord. My lord had but a small estate to his 
title, and the old gentleman would say, ‘ Madam, 
this is so unreasonable a motion to propose to 
my lord, that I am certain he wil] never grant it;’ 
e. g. one time to let a bargain, a farm, twenty 
pounds per annum under value. At length, when 
she eould not prevail on him, she would say, ‘I 
| warrant you, for all this, I will obtain it of my 
lord; it will cost me but the expense of a few 
tears.’ Now she would make her words good, 
and this great wit, the greatest master of reason 
| and judgment of his time, at the long run being 
|stormed by her tears (I presume there were 
| kisses and secret embraces that were also ingre- 
| dients,) would this pious lady obtain her unrea- 
sonable desires of her poor lord.” 

Wood speaks of Lady Falkland as ‘a discon- 
solate widow, and the most devout, pious, and 
| virtuous lady of the time she lived in.” Gran- 
| ger also remarks, ‘* When that great and amiable 
| man was no more, she fixed her eyes on heaven, 
| and, though sunk in the deepest affliction, she 
| soon found that relief from acts of piety and de- 

votion, which nothing else could have adminis- 
| tered.”’ It appears, that the greatest portion of 
| her time was spent in religious worship, in family 
prayer, ‘‘ singing psalms,”’ and catechising her 
children and her servants. She visited her poor 
neighbours, and read aloud from religious books 
while they employed themselves in spinning. 
| Lord Falkland bequeathed her the whole of his 
| property, and committed his three sons to her 
care. 
Of these sons, Lucius, Lord Falkland, a young 
man of great parts, died at an early age at Paris. 
| Henry, who succeeded to the title, appears to 
| have been principally remarkable for the mildness 
of his disposition, and an early taste for dissipa- 
tion. He is even said to have parted with his 
| father’s splendid library for a ‘horse and a 
|mare.’’ He afterwards reformed, and, like his 
| father, by his great diligence, made up for time 
| misspent, and talents misapplied. He was elected 
member for Oxfordshire, and was afterwards 
lord lieutenant for that county. When he first 
took his seat in the house of commons, an old 
senator objected to his youthful appearance, and 
questioned whether he had yet sown his * wild 
oats” —** Then,” said the young lord, “I am 
come to the properest place, where there are so 
many geese to pick them up.”’ The youngest 
son, who also became Lord Falkland, was a lord 
of the admiralty, and died in 1693, 

To return to the subject of the present memoir. 
The breaking out of the civil war, and the mise- 
ries which threatened his country, embittered 
more and more the happiness of his life. In mo- 
ments of mental anguish he was frequently heard 
to exclaim, peace, peace; and he himself re- 
marked, ‘that the calamities of the kingdom 
robbed him of his sleep, and would shortly break 
his heart.’’ Depressed as his spirits usually 
were, on the morning of a battle he appeared in- 
variably cheerful, and his spirits rose with the 
increasing excitement. According to his own 
statement, inclination led him to be a soldier, and 
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he camp had especial charms for the philo- 
sopher. ‘Though merely a volunteer, he ever 
took his share in the hour of danger, and attached 
himself to the most daring and reckless com- 
mander, who was likely to lead his followers 
into the thickest of the fight. At Edgehill he in- 
curred considerable risk, by interposing in favour 
of the flying and defenceless wretches, who had 
thrown down their arms. ‘Some thought,” 
says Lord Clarendon, ‘that he had come into 
the field out of curiosity to see the face of dan- 
ger, and out of charity to prevent the shedding 
of blood.” 

There can be no doubt but that Lord Falkland 
voluntarily threw away his life at the battle of 
Newbury. He flung himself into the middle of 
of the fight, and opened his breast to the wea- 
pons of his foes. Whitelock tells us, that on 
the morning of the battle, he asked for a clean 
shirt, and being asked the reason of it,* ‘If 1 am 
slain,” he said, ‘* they shall not find my body in 
foul linen.”” When his friends would have dis- 
suaded him risking his life, on the ground that 
he filled no ostensible post, and could not be 
considered as a military officer: ‘I am weary,” 
he said of the times, and foresee the misery of my 
country: I believe I shall be out of it before 
night.” At another time, when remonstrated 
with by a friend, he replied, “that he made him- 
self so conspicuous from his desire of peace, that 
it was necessary to show how little he dreaded 
the worst hazards of war.’ It has been gene- 
rally supposed that grief for the impending 
miseries of his country was Lord Falkland’s in- 
ducement in sacrificing his life. Aubrey, how- 
ever, who is in some degree borne out by other 
authority, attributes his rashness to his private 
sorrows. ‘‘At Newbury,” he says, ‘my Lord 
Falkland being there, and having nothing to do 
but to charge, as the two armies were engaging, 
rode in, like a madman as he was, between them, 
and was, as he needs must be, shot. Some 
would attribute it to the unfortunate advice 
which he had given Charles, but I have been 
well informed by those that best knew him and 
knew intrigues behind the curtain, that it was 
the grief of the death of Mrs. Moray, a handsome 
lady at court, who was his mistress, and whom | 
he loved above all creatures, was the true cause 
of his being so madly guilty of his own death. 
The next day, when they went to bury the dead, 
they could not find his lordship’s body: it was 
stripped, and trod upon, and mangled. So there 
was one that waited on him in his chamber, 
would undertake to know it from all other 
bodies, by a certain mole his lordship had in his 
neck, and by that mark did find it.” 

There is a passage in Clarendon’s Life of him- 
self, which evidently bears on the scandal of 
Aubrey. ‘‘ Those who did not know him very 
well,” (writes the noble historian,) ‘ imputed, 
very unjustly, much of his sadness to a violent 
passion he had for a noble lady; and it was the 


more spoken of, because she died the same day, | 


and, as some computed it, in the same hour that 
he was killed. But they who know either the 
lord or the lady, knew well that neither of them 
was capable of an ill imagination. She was of 
the most unspotted virtue; never married; of an 


extraordinary talent of mind, but of no alluring | 


beauty, nor of a constitution of tolerable health, 





* It is amusing to find so daily an act of cleanli- 
ness requiring an 1 explanation. If the days of chi- | 
valry are over, the days of comfort are at least 
improved. 


being in a deep consumption, and not like to | 
have lived so long by many months.” ‘There 
will be found a material difference between the 
accounts of Aubrey and Clarendon. The lady 
alluded to by the former was not possessed of 
rank, and it is to the fact of her death that Falk- 
land’s grief is attributed. Lord Clarendon’s 
heroine is evidently of noble birth, and, for any 
thing that Falkland knew to the contrary, was 
alive to the hour of death. 

On the morning of the battle of Newbury, 
| Lord Falkland, as was was usual on such occa- 
| sions, appeared remarkably cheerful. He had 
insisted on placing himself in front of Sir John 
Byron’s regiment, which it was supposed would 
be engaged in the hottest of the action. If his 
| prayer was for death, it was not breathed in vain. 
| In charging a body of infantry, he was shot from 
| behind a hedge, in the lower part of the stomach, 
and instantly fell dead from his horse: his body, 
as related by Aubrey, was not discovered till the 
following day. 

Lord Clarendon mourns affectionately over 
his unfortunate friend:—*‘ In that unhappy bat- 
tle,’ he says, ‘‘was slain the Lord Viscount 
Falkland, a person of such prodigious parts, of 
learning and knowledge, of that inimitable sweet- 
ness and delight in conversation, of so flowing 
and obliging a humanity and goodness to man- 
kind, and of that primitive simplicity and integrity 
of life, that if there were no other brand upon 

this odious and accursed civil war than that sin- 
| ole loss, it would be most infamous and execrable 
to all posterity.” The praise of Whitelock is 
almost equally fervent, while his political hos- 
tility renders it more valuable. 

Lord Falkland was killed on the 20th of Sep- 
tember, 1643, having only completed his thirty- 
third year. He was buried in the church of 
Great Tew, in Oxfordshire. 








LUCY, 


COUNTESS OF CARLISLE. 


This ** Erynnys of her time,” as she is styled 
by Bishop Warburton, was undoubte dly the most 
| | enchanting woman at the court of Charles. Next 

to the far-famed Sacharissa, she was the goddess 

|of Waller’s idolatry; the mistress of the high- 
| minded Strafford, and of the demagogue Pym; 
celebrated by Voiture, Suckling, and half the 
| poets of the day, it would nevertheless have been 
better for her had she courted respect more, and 
admiration less. Such, however, were her wit 
| and loveliness, and such was the fascination o, 
her address, that her very foibles rendered her 
more charming. ‘Though she never understood 
her own mind, she imagined that she had a deep 
insight into that of others. Dissatisfied with the 
influence which a combination of wit, youth, and 
beauty, are able to confer, and with an unhappy 
distaste to the duties and pleasures of domestic 
life, it was her object to become the queen of a 
political party; and though disqualified both by 
| her sex and her incapacity from attaining that 
| object, yet her accomplishments and talents for 
| intrigue rendered her an acquisition to her own 
friends, and frequently caused embarrassments 
| to the court. However, had she quite deserved 
| the strong epithet of Waiburton, it is probable 
| that her “admirers would have been fewer, and 
their praises less warm. 

The Lady Lucy Percy was the youngest 
daughter of Henry, eighth Earl of Northumber- 


,name of Lady Carlisle 
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| land. On the 6th ¢ of eae. 1617, she was 
married, without her father’s consent, to James 
Hay, the fantastic spendthrift, afterwards created 





| Earl of Carlisle. We know little of the terms 


on which they lived together; but it appears 
certain that her intimacy with Strafford com- 
menced during the lifetime of her husband. The 
is frequently mentioned 
with interest in the Strafford Letters. On the 
9th of January, 1633, Mr. Garrard writes to the 
earl in Ireland: ‘*My Lady Carlisle hath not 
been well of late, looks well, but hath utterly 
lost her stomach, insomuch that she is forced to 
leave the court for a while, and be at Mr. Tho- 


mas Cary’s house in the Strand, for the taking of 


physic and recovery of her health; which house 
her lord hath taken at £150 a year rent, ever 
since Mr. Carey was designed ambassador for 
Venice.”’ The fact of her intrigue with Straf- 
ford has been questioned, but their intimacy is 
sufficiently established by more than one letter 
among the Sidney Papers. 

In 1636 her husband left her a young and 
beautiful widow. It was on this occasion that 
Waller composed his fine verses, ‘*‘I’o the Count- 
ess of Carlisle in mourning ;’’ when he addresses 
her so happily, as— 


A Venus rising from a sea of jet. 


Perhaps she did not mourn deeply for her ec- 
centric lord, for the poet proceeds in his consola- 


tion in rather a singular strain: 


We find not that the laugliter-loving dame 
Mourned for Anchises; ’twas enough she came 
To grace the mortal with her deathless be ‘i 
And that his living eyes such beauty fed ; 

Had she been there, untimely joy through all 
Men’s hearts diffused, had marred the funeral. 


Sir William Davenant, also, 
of verses to her on the same melancholy ocea- 


addressed a copy 


sion. ‘They commence with some elegance: 


This cypress folded here, instead of lawn! 
These tapers winking, and these curtains drawn! 
What may they mean? 


Voiture, who was probably acquainted with 
her when he was in England, has also celebrated 
her charms. 

There is a character of Lady Carlisle, drawn 
by Sir Toby Matthews, which, notwithstanding 
its bombastic 


solemnity, obtained considerable 


note at the time. It is s¢ arcely of sufficient im- 
portance to be transcribed at length, but an ex- 
tract may not be unacceptable. ‘hough intend- 
ed for a panegyric, it leaves an impression as 
little favourable to the lady’s character as to the 
author’s sense. Sir ‘Toby proceeds: ‘She will 
freely discourse of love, and hear both the fan- 
cies and powers of it; but if you will needs 
bring it within knowledge, and boldly direct it 
to herself, she is likely to divert the discourse ; 
or at least seem not to understand it. By which 
you may know her humour and her justice; for 
since she cannot love in earnest, she would have 
nothing from love; so contenteth herself to play 
with love as with a child. She hath too great a 
heart to have naturally any strong inclination to 
others. 
careful in the public exercises of our religion; 
yet I agree not with their opinion who hold her 
likely to abandon and change it. She is in dis- 
position inclined to be choleric, which she sup- 
presses, not perhaps in consideration of the per- 
sons who occasion it, but upon a belief that it is 
unhandsome towards herself; which yet, being 


Though she be observed not to be very 


oe 
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thus covered, doth so kindle and fire her wit, as 


that in very few words, it says somewhat so ex- 


tracted, as that it hath a sharpness, and strength, 
to disrelish, if not to kill, the proudest 
you can have of her value of you. 


and taste 


hopes whicn 


She more wiilingly allows of the conversation of 


men than of women; vet when she is amongst 
those of her own sex, her discourse is of fashions 
and dresses, which she hath ever so perfect upon 
herself, as she likewise teaches them by seeing 
her.’ Sir Toby attributes to her another, and 
more rare accomplishment of her sex. He tells 
us that she said what she had to say in the few- 


est Ww ords. 


It is to this ** Character,” that Suckling alludes | 


in his Session of the Poets. In introducing Sir 
‘Toby to Apollo’s notice as one of the candidates 
for the laurel, he proceeds with much pleasant- 


ness: 


Toby Matthews (plague on him!) how came he 
there? 

Was whispering nothing in somebody’s ear; 

When he had the honour to be named in court, 

But, sir, you may thank my Lady Carlisle for’t; 

For had not her character furnished you out 

With something ot handsome, beyond all doubt 

You and your sorry lady-muse had been 

In the number of those that were not let in. 

Another poem of Suckling’s, entitled ** On the 


if 


Lady Carlisle’s walking in Hampton Court Gar- 


consists of an amusing dialogue between 

and his friend Thomas Carew. ‘The 
latte: ippears to have been deeply smitten, and 
postrophises the lady’s charms in the following 


dens, 


Suckling 


exquisiie verse. 


Didst thou not find the place inspired ? 
And flowers, as if they had desired 

No other sun, start from their beda, 

And tor a sight steal out their heads? 
Heardst thou not music when she talked ? 
And didst not find that as she walked 

She threw rare perfumes all about, 

Such as bean-blossoms newly out, 

Or chafed spices give '— 


Suckling naturally amuses himself with the ro- 
mance of his friend, on which the latter breaks 


out passionate ly,— 


*T'was well for thee she left the place, 


There 


is great danger In that face. 
=< o 


But Carew’s praises grow far too glowing and 
enthusiasuec for further insertion. 

4 poem of Waller's on Lady Carlisle’s bed- 
chamber, commences with the following happy 
couplet: 

They taste of death that do at heaven arrive, 
But we this paradise approach alive. 


How strange are the anomalies of the human 
mind! This frivolous lady, worldly, beautiful, 
und unprincipled, deserted the gay and refined 
society in which she had basked from her child- 
hood, to become the companion of gloomy en- 
Her 


panegyrist tells us that ambition often led her into 


thusiasts and sunctumonious hypocrites. 


extremes, and that notoriety was as dear to her 
is life. Probably the court had grown unusually 
dull: her charms might have become less attract- 
death of Lord Strafford might have 
weakened her influence. Weariness, disgust, 
vanity, such are too often the real motives of hu- 


ive, or the 


man actions. 
Lady Carlisle had been under many obliga- 
tions to Queen Henrietta Maria, »nd had been 


trusted by her in her most private affairs. More- | 
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over her intimacy with Strafford, and her ac-| 
quaintance with the leading politicians of the | 
tume, had initiated her in many vi tic secre ot} 
the council-table, and with th: jrojects aid sen- | 
timents of the court; the dei-etinn of the feir] 
renegade was therefore hailed with delight by 
the republicans. She discovered ‘o them what 
ever she had been intrusted with, and zealously 
plotted and intrigued against her former friends ; 
indeed, if we are to credit Sir Philip Warwick, 
she, who had won the affection, and listened to 
the eloquence of the lofty Surafford, became the 
mistress of his most deadly enemy, Pym. Pro- 


| bably the puritan was really dazzled with her | 


charms. However, it is certain that she attend- | 
ed the worship of the enthusiasts; affected to | 
listen to their sermons, and even took noies ol | 
their discourse. 

At the Restoration, the politics of this volatile 
lady appear to have undergone another change, | 


and to have hurried her into fresh intrigues. In 


a letter from Ignatius White to Sir G. Lane, 
dated 12th May, 1660, it is stated,—** The Queen 
cf England’s party is much dejected, their de- 
signs and projects being totally defeated. They 
have daily consultations at the Lady Carlis e’s 
and some of them have expressed that they 





wished things had not suceeded in this menner, 
if the Marquess of Ormond and Sir E. Hyde 
must govern.”’ ‘This passage evidently refers 
to the disinclination of the parliament to consent | 
to the return of Henrietta into England. How- | 
ever, Lady Carlisle survived the date of this let- | 
ter but a very few months; dying on the 5th of | 
November, 1660, about the sixtieth year of her | 
age. 
~ Her death took place suddenly at Little Cashio- 
bury House. She had dined heartily about two 
hours before, and having ordered her chair for 
the purpose of visiting the queen-mother, was 
employed in cutting some riband, when she sud- 
denly fell lifeless without uttering a word. ‘The 
Earl of Leicester says in his dairy,—* It may be 
observed that she died upon the 5th of Novem- 
ber, the day of the powder treason, for which 
her father was suspected and imprisoned.” ‘The 
coincidence loses its ill-natured point, since Lord 
Leicester must have well known, that the stout 
old earl was as innocent of that detestable treason 
as himself. 
The countess was buried near her father at 
Petworth. 





SIR KENELM DIGBY. 


Graceful, eloquent, and chivalrous even for the 
age in which he lived, with a genius as diversi- 
fied as that of the admirable Crichton, and with 
the wonderful promise of a Picus de Mirandola, 
to whom he has been happily compared; witha 
vast capacity and amazing knowledge: how sin- 
gular that littleness, vanity, and wrong-headed- 
should have been the drawbacks of so 
many accomplishments. Changeable in religion, 
fantastic in his ideas of virtue, and false in his 
notions of honour, the hero turns braggart, the 
philosopher disregards truth, the orator wastes 
his eloquence in the drawing-room, the royalist 
becomes a suppliant to republicans, and the 
metaphysician condescends to write a cookery- 
book ! 

Sir Kenelm was born on the 11th of June, 
1603. His father was Sir Everard Digby, the 
handsomest man of his time, and the misled but 
conscientious fanatic, who suffered at the age of 


ness, 





twenty-four, for his share in the gunpowder con- 
spiracy. His mother was Mary, daughter and 
sole heiress of William Mulsho, Esq., of Got- 
hurst, in Buckinghamshire. By the attainder of 
Sir Eeverard, a portion of their large property 
was lost to the Digbys, and his son complains 
bitterly that a ** foul stain on his blood *’ was the 
whole of his inheritance. At another time he 
speaks of the “scanty relics of a shipwrecked 
estate.”” Lord Clarendon, however, informs us, 
that he inherited a * fair and plentiful estate ;” 
and we are told that so much of Sir Everard’s 
property as was entailed, and consequently es- 
eaped confiseation by the crown, amounted annu- 
ally to the then considerable income of 3000/. 

Sir Kenelm was entered at Gloucester Hall, 
Oxford, in his fifteenth year. His tutor was 
Mr. ‘Thomas Allen, a scholar of great eminence, 
whom he ever treated with regard and respect. 
In 1621, accompanied by Mr. Aston Cockaine, 
a person of graceful character and literary attain- 
ments, he proceeded on his travels into France, 
Italy, and Germany. In 1623, we find him at 
Madrid ; being the period when Prince Charles 
and Buckingham were on their visit to that capi- 
tal. In October following, he was knighted by 
King James at Hinchinbroke, when only in his 
twenty-first year, the monarch paying him, in the 
presence of Prince Charles and the court, a very 
handsome compliment on his scholastic acquire- 
nents. He held, at different times, the appoint- 
ments of Gentleman of the Bedchamber, Com- 
missioner of the Navy, and Governor of the 
Trinity House. 

Sir Kenelm was exactly formed for a courtier, 
and was consequently consulted in all the gay 
plans and elegant diversions of the court of 
Charles. ‘The king admired him for his genius, 
the queen for his grace and figure, and the cour- 
tiers for his good-nature, his vivacity, and the 
delightful powers of his conversation. 

There is a peculiar and universal charm in the 
name of Venetia Stanley. Her singular story, 
her connection with the eccentric philosopher, 
her accomplishments, and the portraits which 
still bloom with her unexampled loveliness, will 
ever excite an interest in whatever is connected 
with her name. It is a strange and undefinab e 
feeling which attracts us to the erring beauties of 
former times. Jane Shore, the Fair Rosamond, 
and Nell Gwynne; La Belle Gabrielle, La Va- 
liére, and a hundred others; how singular, that 
those who were shunned and contemned in their 
lifetime, over whose sorrows and frailties the 
prude triumphed and the virtuous wept, should 
excite so deep an interest by the sight of their 
portraits, or the tale of their lives—that the grave 
of tainted beauty. should be brightened by the 
sunshine of romance and sympathy, while its 
maligners are unnoticed or forgotten! ‘There 
have been attempts to rescue the fair fame of 
Venetia Stanley from the attacks of Aubrey and 
the scandal-mongers. It is to be feared, how- 
ever, after a candid examination of all the facts, 
that none but a very gallant or a very simple- 
minded person would become the champion of 
such questionable virtue. 

Sir Kenelm has written the memoirs of his 
own life under the title of Loose Fantasies, in 
which he introduces himself under the name of 
Theagenes, and Venetia Stanley as Stelliana. 
They were written after his marriage, and were 
never intended to see the light.* Admiration of 


* They have been published within the last few 
years by Sir Harris Nicolas from the original among 
0 
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Venetia’s beauty appears to have chiefly prompt- | that it was written over her lodging one night in| her long hair hanging dishevelled over her 


ed him to the task, and perhaps he was desirous | 
of flattering himself with the purity of his bride; 
his apologies for her conduct were doubtless 
received from her own mouth. ’ 
Venetia Sianiey was daughter of Sir Edward 
Stanley, of ‘Tongue Castle, in Shropshire, a 
Knight of the Bath, and grandson of Edward, 


when Venetia was but a few months old, was 
Lucy, daughter and co-heiress of ‘Thomas Percy, 


| white shoulders, and her head leaning on her 
hand,’’ is given in the most poetical language ; 
| but of course, can only be considered as a beau- 


tterts uncialibus, 
Pray come not near, 
For Dame Venetia Stanley lodgeth here.” 
Shortly afier this period, Sir Kenelm departed | tiful picture. 
on his travels. His prowess and erudition, his Alter more than one singular adventure, in 
extraordinary personal strength and his gigantic | Which it is extremely difficult to draw the exact 
stature, rendered him the wonder and admiration | line between truth and fiction, so highly are they 


to his address and powers of persuasion, that had sailed from Spain in company with Prince 
he dropped from the clouds in any part of the Charles, and landed at Portsmouth on the 5th of 


° Al . . ~ . =" ’ } ‘2 ‘ . ' ° s . — . 
third Earl of Derby. Her mother, who died | of foreign courts. It was said of him, in allusion coloured by the vanity of the narrator, Digby 
| 


seventh Earl of Northumberland. Sir Kenelm 
may well boast of the genealogy of his bride. 
Sir Edward, Venetia’s father, is said to have 
been so deeply affected at his wife’s death, 
(whom, however, he had neglected in his life- 
time,) that he secluded himself altogether from 
the world, and committed his infant to the care 
of a kinsman. Aubrey places te scene of her 
childhood at Euston Abbey, in Oxfordshire, 
where he asserts that she was under the sole 
charge of the tenant and his servants, It is 
difficult to authenticate such minute facts. 


The residence of Lady Digby, Sir Kenelm’s | 


mother, was in the neighbourhood of Euston, 
and consequently the two children were fre- 
quently in each other’s society. ‘Their early, 
indeed almost infantine attachment, is reverted 
to in after-life with considerable pathos by the 
handsome philosopher. ‘ The first time,’’ he 
says, “ that ever they had sight of one another 
they grew so fond of each other’s company, that 
all who saw them said, assuredly that something 
above their tender capacity breathed this sweet 
affection into their hearts. ‘They would mingle 
serious kisses among their innocent sports; and 
whereas other children of like age did delight in 
fond play and light toys, these two would spend 
the day in looking upon each other’s face, and in 
accompanying these looks with gentle sighs, 
which seemed to portend that much sorrow was 
laid up for their understanding years; and if at 
any time they happened to use such recreations 
as were suitable to their age, they demeaned 
themselves therein so prettily and so affection- 
ately, that one would have said love was grown 
a child again, and took delight to play with 
them. And when the time of parting came, 
they would take their leaves with such abundance 
of tears and sighs, as made it evident that so deep 
a sorrow could not be borne and nursed in chil- 
dren’s breasts, without a nobler cause than the 
usual fondness in others.” 

According to Sir Kenelm, the fair Venetia was 
still extremely young when she accompanied her 
father to London on the occasion of the marriage 
of the Princess Elizabeth, daughter of James I., 
with the Elector Palatine. *‘* Her beauty and 
discretion,’ he says, ‘‘did soon draw the eyes 
and thoughts of all men to admiration.”” Au- 


brey’s account of her visit.is very different. | 


‘*She was a most beautiful desirable creature,’’ 
he says, ‘and being malura viro, was left by 
her father to live with a tenant and servants at 


Euston Abbey, in Oxfordshire ; but as private as | 


that place was, it seems her beauty could not lie 
hid. ‘The young eagles had spied her, and she 
was sanguine and tractable, and of much suavity, 
which to abuse was great pity. I have now for- 
got who first brought her to town, but I have 
hear! my uncle Danvers say, who was her con- 
temporary, that she was so commonly courted 





the Harleian MSS. The introductory memoir will 
be considered by many readers as more entertaining 
than the autobiography itself. 


world, he would have made himself respected. | October, 1623. As he entered London, he acci- 
The Jesuits admitted the truth of the flattery: | dentally encountered Venetia. ‘ After so long 
they added, however, that he must first have | an absence,”” he says, ‘* her beauty seemed 
remained in the place where he fell at least six | brighter to him than when he left her: but she 
weeks, in order to give time for his accomplish- | Sat pensively in one side of the coach by herself, 
ments to develope themselves. Aubrey says, , 28 Apelles might have taken her counterfeit to 
| alluding to his personal advantages—** He was a | express Venus sorrowing for her beloved Ado- 
| person of extraordinary strength. I remember | nis.’” He instantly sent his servant to make 
| one at Shirburne protested to us, that he, being a | inquiries where she lived, and having respectfully 
| middling man, being set in a chair, Sir K. took solicited an interview, was admitted to her pre- 
him up, chair and all, with one arm: he was of | sence on the following day. ‘Though fully con- 
an undaunted courage, yet not apt in the least to vinced of her unworthiness, he describes their 
give offence.”” But we must follow the philo- meeting as rapturous in the extreme. * It can 
| sopher in his discourse of himself. | be conceived,”’ he says, ‘* by no one, but such 
| Sir Kenelm informs us, that during his stay at | as have loved in a divine manner, and have had 
| Paris, the Queen of France, Mary de Medicis, their affections suspended by misfortunes and 


| not only fell deeply in love with him at a masque, | mistakes.” The interview concludes by Vene- 
but her admiration, he says, increased to such | tia, like a true woman, convincing her lover of 
violence, that in order to preserve his faith to her purity and faith. 
| Venetia, he was compelled to quit the French Whoever has studied human nature, or been 
court; and that, further, to avoid the effects of | in any degree conversant with the dispositions of 
her jealousy, he caused a report to be spread of women, will discover internal evidence in Sir 
| his death. It is singular that, many years after- | Kenelm’s own relation, that he himself discredit- 
| wards, Sir Kenelm was released from confine- | ed the purity of his beautiful mistress. There 
ment in Winchester House, (to which he had | is, indeed, throughout his narrative, an entire 
been sentenced by the parliament, ) at the express want of candour; a plausible and manifest apo- 
intercession of this princess. logy for his weak marriage ; and a desire to cloak 
From Paris, Sir Kenelm proceeded to Angers, folly under the garb of romance. 
and thence into Italy. At Florence, in which ‘There must have been much temptation in that 
town he fixed his residence, he wrote a letter to | beautiful face. Aubrey says: ‘ She had a most 
Venetia, cautioning her to place no credence in lovely sweet-turned face, delicate dark-brown 
the reports of his death, and renewing his pro- hair. She had a perfect healthy constitution ; 
| testations of unalterable love. Unfortunately his | strong; good skin; well-proportioned, inclining 
|letters were intercepted by his mother, and | to dona roba. Her face, a short oval; dark- 
| Venetia continued impressed with the conviction | brown eyebrow, about which much sweetness, 
| that he was no more. as also in the opening of her eyelids. ‘The co- 
Her long silence had for some time plunged | lour of her cheeks was just that of the damask 
| him into a deep melancholy ; but the news of | rose, which is neither too hot nor too pale. She 
| her approaching marriage was at length brought | was of a just stature, not very tall.”” ‘There are 
to him at Florence, ** coupled,”’ he says, ‘* with none of her contemporaries who do not speak of 
such circumstances as went to the prejudice of | Venetia Stanley as the loveliest creature they had 
her honour.”’ Such were his misery and despair, | ever beheld. ; 
| that not all his philosophical precepts, nov his Considering the opposition of his mother, his 
| long course of study and reflection, prov d of ; own doubts as to the purity of his mistress, and 
the least avail to mitigate the heart-rending blow. | the arguments of his friends, it seems that Digby 
| In the mean time, however, the match had been | would never have made Venetia his wife, but for 
| broken off. His rival, it seems, while on a visit | an act of feminine generosity which the real 
to his country-seat, had been captivated by ‘a | nobleness of his nature could well enable him to 
| new rural beauty,”’ and Venetia, being informed | appreciate. Having been selected to accompany 


of his defection, disdainfully refused to admit the Duke of Buckingham in his splendid mis- 


|him to an interview, and encountered all his | sion to France, to conduct Henrietta Maria to 
‘overtures for a reconciliation with hatred and | England, his means scarcely enabled him to pre- 
| scorn. .sent a proper figure in so illustricus a pageant. 
At this period, Sir Kenelm, ignorant of what It was his Venetia who averted the mortification. 
was passing in England, was proceeding on his She lost no time in pawning both her plate and 
way to Madrid, where his relation, the Earl of | jewels, and at once made him master of all she 
Bristol, was then playing so prominent a part in | possessed in the world. Digby’s heart relented, 
the Spanish match; and whither Charles and the and, forgetting, or scorning the stories against 
Duke of Buckingham were also progressing. In | her honour, he made her the offer of his hand. 
his journey he encountered a Brahmin, who not | But Sir Kenelm says he received from her an 
only convinced him that Venetia’s honour re- answer much contrary to what he expected ; 
mained unspotted, but even conjured up her |‘ the effect of which was a flat refusal, pro- 
spirit to his view. His description of her super- | nounced with much settledness and a constant 
natural appearance, “ seated,” he says, ‘*in the | gravity, which yet she could not deliver without 


attitude of grief, at the foot of a blasted tree, | many tears.” “She had consented,” she said, 
11 
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‘* to marry another man, and had allowed him to 
possess himsell of her picture .’ * Hereafter,” 
she added, ** the heat and edge of his passion 
might be somewhat abated, and he might give 
nother interpretation to her past actions than 
now he did, and peradventure deem her not so 


worthy of his affection and respect.” A hint to 
the most was of 
sufficient. He 


combat; 


chivalrous person of his age, 
challenged his former 
but the latter proved 
‘‘unworthy to be his enemy.’’ He returned the 
picture into Sir Kenelm’s hands; at the same 
time, proclaiming in writing, that he had been 
guilty of falsehood if he had ever slandered her 


course 


rival to single 


honour. 
Sir Kenelm’s mother continuing strongly op- 


posed to his union with Venetia, their marriage | 
Their first child was born | 
Lady Digby’s confinement 


private, 
1625. : 
having been hastened by a fall from her horse, 
1} attended by considerable danger. 


took place in 
in October, 


1nd e1 labour 

Lord Clarendon metely remarks on his friend 
Dighy’s union: ** He married a lady of extra- 
ary veauty, and of as extraordinary a 
fame.” 
~ "Phe activity of Digby’s character seems to 
have been little impaired by marriage, and, as he 
himself informs us, he longed to give proof of it 


to the world. At this period, in consequence of 
sal | sputes W ith the Venetians, and especially 
from the frequent piracies of the Algerines, the 
Envlish trade in the Mediterranean had suffered 
ruinous extent. According rly , having suc- 

in obtaining the king’s e ommission, and 

itted out a squ cad at his own cost, Sir 
Kenelm sailed from England on the 29th of De- 
cember, 1627, in pursuit of fame for himself, and 


satisfaction for his countrymen. This was about 
mariage; and his partng 
wit) Venetia is affectingly described. It may be 


remarked, that previous to quitting England he 


three years alter his 


ymnounced his union to the world. 


Shortly after sailing, disease broke out in 


s ships, and made a great havoc amongst his 
men. His officers would have persuaded him to 

turn, but he was obstinate in pursuing his 
course. Fortune atlength favoured him. After 

pluring several armed vessels of the Algerines, 
and setting many English slaves at liberty, he 
suddenly fell in with a combined French and 
Venetian squadron in the Bay of Scanderoon, 
Though his own force was greatly inferior in point 
of numbers, he determined on giving them battle; 
md, setting a gallant example to his followers 
ry ngl his own nicieak vlongside the flag- 
ship of the enemy, the action was speedily de- 
cided 1 his favour, Lord Clarendon Says: 

Ile encountered their whole feet, killed many 
of their men, and sunk one of their galliasses ; 
which, in that drowsy and inactive time, was 
looked upon with a neral estimation, though 


ond 
the crown disavowed ite” Ben Jonson thus 


eclebrates the engagement: 

Witness thy action done at Scanderoon, 
Upon thy birth-day, the eleventh of June. 
Owing to the difficulty in fixing the precise 
day of Digby’s birth, this indifferent couplet has 
given rise to far more controversy than it would 
otherwise have deserved. ‘The merit of such a 
conceit can only consist in the truth of the coin- 
cidence, and unfortunately there is a question in 
both instances as to the poet's chronological 
accuracy. Both Anthony Wood and Aubrey, 
the latter on the authority of Ashmole and Na- 


pier, insist that his birth took place on the 11th | 


WALDIE’S LIBRARY. 


the month for the sake of the rhyme. 
pears, moreover, by Digby’s own letter, describ- | 
ing the action at Seanderoon, that the battle was 
fought on the sixteenth of June. As the 16th | 


would have served the metre as well as the 11th, | 


probably Jonson in this instance was really 
misled. 


rectness are not so easily decided. 


After all, it is singular that the 11th of June | 
| altogether false ; and, to say the truth, it was the 


should have proved the day of Digby’s decease. 


lerrar’s epitaph, while it echoes the conceit of | 
Jonson, improves it by this important addition to | 


the coincidence: 

Born on the day he died, the eleventh of June, 

And that day bravely fought at Scanderoon; 

It’s rare that one and the same day should be 

His day of birth, of death, and victory ! 

With the relation of his famous action, Sir 
Kenelm’s autobiography concludes. But for the 
difficulty of arriving at plain facts, and the vanity 


and hectoring which occasionally sully its pages, | 
| it would be an extremely valuable, as it is cer- | 
1 | fourths of silver in the lead ;’’ 
| ** that a fixed salt, drawn out of a certain potter’s 


tainly an entertaining work. Were we to place 
confidenee in one half of what the author relates 
of his own feelings, the partition between eecen- 
tricity and madness would indeed be slender. 
But it is to be feared (though to have expressed 
such an opinion might have been dangerous in 
the life-time of the knight) that truth was not the 
golden mean in the code of Sir Keneim’s phi- 
losophy. Agreeable as his conversation is ad- 
mitted to have been, his stories of what ‘ had 
seen and heard, were received with considerable 
caution by his auditors, whom he appears to 
have astounded, almost as much as he delighted 
them. Henry Stubbe, the physician, called him 
** the Pliny of his age for lying ;’’ and Anthony 
Wood mentions an especial story of his, which, 
he adds, ‘* put men to very great wonder :’’"—- 
‘viz. of a city in Barbary, under the king of 


Tripoli, that was turned into stone in a very few | 


hours by a petrifying vapour that fell upon the 
place, that is, men, beasts, trees, houses, uten- 
sils, &c.; every thing remaining in the same 
posture, as children at their mother’s breasts, 
&e.”’ It is bat fair to add, that, although the 
account was certainly transmitted by him to 


England, Sir Kenelm was not the originator of | 


this absurd fiction. His authority was the libra- 
rian to the grand duke at Florence, who, it ap- 
pears received it from the grand duke himself. 
But a story, almost as strange, is related by 
the philosopher himself in his Powder of Sym- 
pathy. A beautiful female relation, he says, 
who was on the point of becoming a mother, 
had not only fallen into the detestable fashion of 
wearing patches on the face, but was conspicu- 
ous for the number which she wore, 
nicety of their arrangement. Sir Kenelm had a 
peculiar abhorrence of this new and unbecoming 
mode, ‘* Have you,” ) 
apprehension that the child may be born with 
half-moons upon tts face; or, rather, that all the 


black patches whieh you bear up and down in | 
small portions, may assemble in one, and appear 
His words had | 


in the middle of his forehead ?”’ 
the effect of frightening the lady, and the patches 
were discarded. Sir Kenelm asserts, however, 
that such was the power of imagination, that the 
child, which proved to be a daughter, had the 
misfortune of being born with a mark, “as large 
as a crown of gold,” in the centre of its 
forehead. 

Lady Fanshawe, in her memoirs, mentions 
her having met Sir Kenelm at dinner, at the 


of Ju/y, and consequently, that Jonson altered | house of the governor of Calais, where several 


It ap- l F ~—ary onthe were present. 


In the other cave, the merits of his cor- | 
/in time a bird: 


| est coward in the world. 
| who was meant. 


and the | 


he said to the lady, * no | 


“She informs 
us, that he took the lead in the conversation, and 
entertained them with a number of stories, far 
too marvellous to be true. ‘ But,’’ she adds, 
‘‘the concluding one was that barnacles, a bird 
in Jersey, was first a shell-fish to appearance, 
and from that, sticking upen old wood, became 
after some consideration, they 
unanimously burst out in laughter, believing it 


only thing true that he had discoursed with them ; 
that was his infirmity, though otherwise a person 
of most excellent parts, and very fine-bred 


| gentleman.” 


On another occasion, at the house of a che- 
mist in France, a question having arisen among 
the company respecting the dissolvent of gold, 


| we find this strange person relating another of 


his astonishing stories. ‘*One of the royal 
houses in England,’ he said, * having stood 
covered with lead for five or six ages, and being 
sold after that time, was found to contain three 
he further said, 


earth at Arcueil, in France, being for some time 
exposed to the sunbeams, became saltpetre, then 


| vitriol, then lead, tin, copper, silver, and, at the 


end of fourteen months, gold ; which he affirmed 


_to have experienced himself, as well as another 
| able naturalist.’’ 


Although, as Lady Fanshawe observes, Sir 
Kenelm was a * very fine-bred gentleman,”’ and 
although he was good-natured in the extreme, 
(two circumstances extremely opposed to the 
general idea of a bully,) still, his fantastic notions 
of honour, and a natural love of a fray, were 
constantly leading him into quarrels. There is 


/a curious tract in the British Museum, entitled, 


‘Sir Kenelm’s Honour Maintained, by a most 
courageous combat which he fought with the 
Lord Mount le Ros,” &c. It seems that Digby 
(then an exile in France, in consequence of some 
disgrace, the cause of which it is now fruitless 
to inquire into,) received an invitation from a 


| French nobleman, Monsieur Mount le Ros, to 
| dinner. 


In the course of the entertainment 
several healths were drunk, and, among others, 
the kings of France, Spain, and Portugal. At 
last their host proposed the health of the arrant- 
Sir Kenelm inquired 
The host replied, that after 
the health was drunk he would acquaint him. 
Having drained their glasses,—‘‘I mean,” he 
said, **Sir Kenelm’s master, the King of 
England.” 

Digby said nothing at the time, but invited his 
host to dine with him on the following day. 
During the evening, he desired his company to 
fill their glasses, and drink to the bravest king 
upon earth. He then named his own sovereign, 
at which the Frenchman laughed, and repeated 
his opinion of the previous day. Sir Kenelm 


told him, that though a disgraced man, he was 


still loyal, and challenged him to single combat 
wid tie sword. Accordingly, dinner being 
over, they proceeded to a retired spot, and 
having taken off their doublets, eommenced the 
encounter. At the fourth bout, Sir Kenelm ran 
his rapier through the Frenchman’s breast till it 
came out at his throat. Sir Kenelm instantly set 
off to the French court, and, intreducing himself 
to the king, acquainted him with the particulars 
of the quarrel. His majesty praised him for 
what he had done; assuring him that the proud- 
est noble in France should not with impunity 
revile his brother monarch. He even sent a 
12 
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guard with Sir Kenelm to conduct him in safety 
through Flanders, whence he shortly afterwards 
set sail for England; his gallant conduct having 
probably obtained for him his pardon. The 
tract ends with the following doggrel verses : 


Now I conclude, commanding fame to show 
Brave Digby’s worthy deed, that all may know 
He loved his king ; may all so loyal prove, 

And like this Digby to their king show love. 

But we must conclude the strange story of 
Venetia Stanley. After the period of her mar- 
riage, even her stern stigmatiser, Aubrey, admits 
that her conduct was irreproachable ; and yet Sir 
Kenelm appears to have been continually jealous 
of her unrivaled loveliness. ‘To his uxorious 
adoration we owe many vf the beautiiul portraits 
which remain of her: in the picture at Gothurst, 


in Buckinghamshire, once the seat of Sir Ke- | 


nelm, she is painted in a Roman habit, a serpent 
in one hand, and a pair of white doves resting 
on the other. At Windsor she is painted in a 
different dress, but with the same emblems. The 
doves seem to denote her innocence, and the ser- 
pent her triumph over the «nvenomed malig- 
nancy of her detractors.* Beieath her is a pros- 
trate Cupid, and behind, a figure of Calumny 
bound to the earth. ‘These devices were doubt- 
less invented by her eccentric husband : notwith- 
standing his professed indifference to female 
virtue, many circumstances denote how gladly 
he would have been a believer in the chastity of 
his wife. 

Sir Kenelm had several portraits painted of 
her by Vandyke. In one of these she is repre- 
sented as treading on Malice and Envy, unhurt 
by a serpent which twines round her arm. At 


supported her bust in copper gilt. This tomb 
was completely destroyed by the great fire, and 
her vault partially opened by its fall; but the 
bust escaped, and was afterwards seen by Au- 
brey, exposed for sale, in a brazier’s stall. He 
neglected to purchase it, and he afterwards dis- 
covered that it had been melted down. 

Ben Jonson composed no less that ten pieces 
on the death of Lady Digby. Of her descent he 
says: 





I sing the just and uncontrouled descent 
Of Dame Venetia Digby, styled the fair ; 
For mind and body the most excellent, 
That ever nature, or the latter Ayre 
Gave two such houses as Northumberland, 
And Stanley, to the which she was coheir. 
Speak it, you bold Penates, you that stand 
At either stem, and know the veins of good 
Run from your roots; tell, testify the grand 
Meeting of graces, that so swelled the flood 
Of virtues in her, as in short, she grew 
The wonder of her sex, and of your blood. 


But the poet joins still higher praises : 


She was in one a many parts of life ; 

A tender mother, a discreeter wife ; 

A solemn mistress: and so good a friend, 
So charitable to religious end ; 

In all her petite actions so devote, 

As her whole life was now become one note 
Of piety and private holiness. 


Jonson called her Ais muse, and lingers on her 
person and character with unbounded admiration. 
Sir Kenelm appears to have felt deeply the loss 
of his wife. He shut himself up in Gresham 
College, where he amused himself with the study 





Althorpe there is another picture of her by that 
great artist, taken after she was dead. 

At Gothurst there are two busts of her in 
brass; and Sir Kenelm had her feet, her hands, 
and her face taken in plaster. Ben Jonson 
says,— 


Sitting and ready to be drawn, 
What mean these tiffany, silk and lawn, 
Embroideries, feathers, fringes, lace, 
When every limb takes like a face! 


It is believed that her husband made use of the 
most singular expedients to increase the lustre of | 
her charms,—that he invented cosmetics with 
this object, and among other fantastic experi- 


of chemistry, and the conversation of the profes- 
sor. His garb at this time was a long mourning 
cloak and a high-crowned hat; and he allowed 
his beard to grow in testimony of his grief. His 
eccentricity, however, had scarcely been less con- 
spicuous in happier days, ‘* No man,” says Au- 
brey, ‘became grandeur better; yet sometimes 
he would live only with a lackey, and a horse 
with a foot-cloth.”’ At the commencement of the 
civil troubles Sir Kenelm enlisted on the side of 
royalty; and having made himself obnoxious to 
the popular party was confined in Winchester 
House,* by order of the Long Parliament, till 
1643. Having at length obtained his release, at 





ments, supplied her with the flesh of capons 
which had been fed with vipers. After her death, 
but little brains being found in her head, Sir 
Kenelm attributed it to her drinking viper wine; 
but, says Aubrey, ‘spiteful women would say 
it was a viper husband who was jealous of her.” 
Pennant tells us, that the most northern resi- 
dence of the great snail, or pomatia, which is of | 
exotic origin, is in the woods in the neighbour- 
hood of Gothurst. He adds, “ tradition says it 
was introduced by Sir Kenelm, as a medicine for 
the use of his lady.” 

Digby’s jealousy, and the application of these 
strange medicaments, gave rise to a report that 
he had administered poison to his wife. Proba- 
bly her dissolution was in reality hastened by his 
experiments. ‘This beautiful woman was found 
dead in her bed, on the Ist of May, 1633, in her 
thirty-third year. She was discovered in the 
attitude of sleep, her head resting upon her hand. 
She was interred in Christ Church, near New- 





* These emblems, however, may possibly have 
reference to the text in the Scriptures—“ Be ye wise 
as serpents and harmless as doves;” such, at least, 
is the ingenious suggestion of a literary friend. 





* Winchester House, one of the most interesting 
ancient dwelling-houses left in London, is in the act 
of being demolished (1859) while these sheets are in 
the press. It stands, or rather stood, in a street which 
bears its name, to the west of Bishopsgate Street. 
In the windows, within the few last weeks, was still 
to be seen the motto of the Powletts, **Aimez Loy- 
aulté.”’ Every one remembers the glorious defence 
of Basing House, from 1643 to 1645, during which 
its gallant lord, John, fifth marquis of Winchester, 
wrote that famous motto of his family with a dia- 
mond in every window. Winchester House, of 
which we are now speaking, stood on the site of a 
monastery of Augustine Friars, which had been grant- 
ed to William Lord St. John, afterwards Marquis of 
Winchester, by Henry the Eighth. In 1602, Wil- 
liam Powlett, fourth Marquis, was reduced to such 
extremities by his magnificient style of living, as to 
be compelled to dispose of it for the payment of his 
debts. It appears to have been purchased by John 
Swinnerton, a rich merchant, and afterwards Lord 
Mayor, from whom it came into the family of the 
present proprietor, who reports it to have been the 
property of his forefathers for about two centuries. | 
When the author recently bade farewell to apartments | 
which had entertained Elizabeth and her courtiers, 
he found them the scene of busy trade, and was told 
that their occupants were packers! 


gate, under a monument of black marble, which | 
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the intercession of his old ac nirer the Queen- 
Mother of I[’rance, he retired to that country, 


| where he divided his time between his philosophi- 


eal pursuits and the brilliant society of the French 
metropolis. About the year 1648, he was sent 
by Henrietta Maria as her envoy to the Pope.— 
His profession of the catholic religion, his ma- 


| jestic appearance, and his great learning, caused 


him to be much admired by the enthusiastic Ro- 
mans. His eccentricity, however, soon led him 
into scrapes, and the Pope declared that he was 
mad. Wood tells us, that he “grew high and 


| huffed his holiness,”’ adding, what is pe rhaps 


not exactly true, that having been trusted with 
some of the funds of the catholics, he proved an 
indifferent steward on the occasion. It has been 
asserted that, on one occasion, he flatly gave his 
holiness the lie. 

It is difficult to decide at what period Sir Ke- 
nelm became a Roman Catholic; or indeed if he 
was ever at heart of any other religion. Later in 


| life, his political conduct also appears as strange 


and vacillating as his religious principles. Crom- 


| well had no sooner assumed the Protectorate, 


than Digby, notwithstanding that he lay under 
the ban of the government, returned to England. 
To the astonishment of all men, he was not only 
well received by Cromwell, who is said to have 
taken great pleasure in his society, but there was 
evidently some great design on foot, of which the 
Protector had invited him to the discussion. Pro- 
bably it was a reconciliation of the papists with 
the new government; but, whatever may have 
been the secret of so strange an intimacy, any in- 
quiry into the subject would now be in vain.— 
Mysterious as seems to have been Digby’s con- 
duct at this period, we must be cautious not to 
regard it in too harsh a licht. 
reason to suppose that his connection with Crom- 
well was productive of injury to his rightful mas- 
ter, it would be unfair to brand him with tl 
name of a traitor. Considering also the eecen- 


As there is no 


e 


tricity of his character, it is quite as possible that 
he may have been actuated by a regard for his 
sovereign, and a desire to promote his interests, 
as that he should have been influenced by a selfish 
expectation of advancing his own. 

The summer of 1656 was passed at ‘Toulouse, 
and part of the following year at Montpelier. He 
had been suffering for some time under severe at- 
tacks of the stone, and had sought the south of 
France in hopes of relief. At Montpelier it was 
his good fortune to encounter several learned and 
scientific persons, who had formed themselves 
into a kind of academy, and to whom he read his 
famous discourse on the Sympathetic Powder. 
Part of 1658 and 1659 was spent in Lower Ger- 
many, where he went by the name of Count 
Digby; and in 1660 we again find him at Paris. 
At the Restoration he returned to England, and 
at the formation of the Royal Society was ap- 
pointed one of the council. The few remaining 
years of his life were passed in literary and sci- 
entific pursuits. Chemistry, mathematies, and 
philosophy, had severally their charms for him; 
and from the meetings of the new society he was 
but rarely absent. His residence was a house 
westward of the north portico of Covent Garden, 
where he had his laboratory, and where Wood 
informs us that he died. 

His admiration of genius, and thirst after know- 
ledge, induced him to pay rather an interesting 
visit to a brother philosopher. ‘The story is re- 
lated by Des Maizeaux in his * Life of St. Evre- 
mond.” According to that writer, Sir Kenelm 
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himself assured St. Evremond that, having pe- 
rused the writings of Des Cartes with great in- 
terest, he conceived so strong a desire to become 
personally acquainted with him, as to undertake 
a journey to Holland expressly with that object. 
Having discovered the philosopher in his retire- 
ment, he engaged him in conversation, and, with- 
out revealing his name, continued to discourse 
with him for some time on philosophical matters. 
At last, Des Cartes, who was acquainted with 
some of Digby’s writings, on a sudden remarked, 
inguiringly, that ** It must certainly be the cele- 
brated Sir Kenelm Digby with whom he was 
conversing?’’ ** And if you were not the celebrat- 
ed Des Cartes,”’ said the other, **1 should not 
have quitted England on purpose to visit you.” 


Lord Clarendon’s character of his friend is too | 
admirably drawn to be passed over in silence :— | 


‘*He was a person,” he says, ‘very eminent 
and notorious throughout the whole course of his 
life, from his eradle to his grave; and inherited 
a fair and plentiful fortune, notwithstanding the 
attainder of his father. He was a man of a very 


extraordinary person and presence, wh.ch drew 


the eyes of all men upon him, which were more | 


fixed «.y a wonderful graceful behaviour, a flow- 
ing courtesy and civility, and such a volubility of 
language, as surprised ind delighted; and though 
in another man it might have appeared to have 
somewhat of affectation, it was marvellous grace- 
ful in him, and seemed natural to his size and 
mould of his person, to the gravity of his mo- 
tion, and the tune of his voice and delivery. He 
had a fair reputation in arms, of which he gave 
an early testimony in his youth, in some encoun- 
ters in Spain and Italy, and afterwards in an 
action in the Mediterranean Sea. Ina word, he 
had all the advantages that nature and art, and an 
excellent education, could give him; whith, with 
a great confidence and presentness of mind, buoy- 
ed him up 
advantages, as the attainder and execution of his 
father for a crime of the highest nature; his own 
marriage with a lady, though of an extraordinary 
beauty, of as extraordinary a fame; his changing 


against all those prejudices and dis- 


and re-changing his religion; and some personal | 


vices and licenses in his life, which would have 
suppressed and sunk any other man, but never 
clouded and eclipsed him from appearing in the 
best places and the best company, and with the 
best estimation and satisfaction.” 

We must each form our own opinions of so 
remarkable a man. Whatever may be Sir Ke- 
neli’s merit as an author, his magnificent dona- 
tion of books to the Bodleian Library at Oxford 
will ever 


learne His death took place on the 11th of 


d. 
June, 1665, at the age of sixty-two. He desired, | 


by his will, 
his wife, and that no inseription should be placed 


on his toinb. 





SIR JEFFERY HUDSON. 

Sir Jeffery Hudson, whose name has been im- 
mortalised by the great genius of modern times, 
was born in 1619, at Oakham, in Rutlandshire,— 
‘‘ the least man in the least county.” His father 
was a broad-shouldered, broad-chested person of 
the common height. Jeffery himself was only 
eighteen inches high in his eighth year, and is 


procure for him the gratitude of the | 


to be buried in the same vault with | 
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| Notwithstanding his inferiority in stature, he was 
| welll proportioned and not ungraceful. 

His father, who had charge of the ‘baiting 
| bulls’? of George Villiers, first Duke of Buck- 


| 
| 


|ingham, presented his son to the duchess when | 


| he was in his ninth year, and about his nineteenth | 
The duchess dressed him in satin, and | 
Charles the 


| inch. 
|had two tall men to attend him. 
| First and Henrietta, soon after their marriage, 
| paid a visit to the Duke of Buckingham, at his 
seat, Burghley on the hill. At one of the enter- 
tainments, the little fellow was served up toa 
table in a cold pie. As soon as he stepped for- 
ward, the duchess presented him to Henrietta, in 
whose service he ever afterwards remained. He 
was twice painted by Vandyke in attendance on 
the queen. 
Fuller says: 


indifferent jokes and some wretched pedantry, it 
concludes with some slight humour :-—* In short, 
who desireth not in debt to be as /if/le us may 
be, and whata rare temper is it in men of descent 
not to be ambitious of greatness, even in the 
highest matters which men attempt, how coin- 
monly the most do come short, and in thei 
greatest business effect but little. And, there- 
fore, as it was said of Scipio, that he was nun- 


| quam minus solus quam cum solus, never less 
alone than wheu alone; so it may be said of you, 
| excellent abstract of greatness, that you are nun- 


‘It was not long before he was | 


presented in a cold baked pye to King Charles | 


and Queen Mary at an entertainment; and ever | 
after lived, whilst the court lived, in great plenty | 


therein, wanting nothing but humility, (high 


mind in a low body,) which made him (¢hat | 


he did not know himself, and would not know | 


caused justly his sound correction: he was, 
though a dwarf, no dastard.’’ At one of the court 
masques, the king’s gigantic porter drew him 


his father ; and which by the king’s command | 


from his pocket, to the astonishment of the guests. | 


notice. As Fuller tells us, he despised his father, 
the bull-baiter, and began to consider himself a 
personage of importance. Probably he was 
really clever, and he was undoubtedly trust- 
| worthy. Previous to one of her accouchements, 
Henrietta despatched him to Paris for a midwife. 
He was much petted by the queen-mother of 
France, and the ladies of her court, who heaped 
presents on him to the amount of £2500/. On 
his return to England, in company with the mid- 
wife and the queen’s dancing-master, he was 
seized by the Dunkirkers, and stripped of all he 
yossessed, Sir William D’Avenant wrote a poem 
called Jeffreidos, or the Captivity of Jeffery, on 
the occasion. The scene is laid at Dunkirk, and 
describes a fight between the little gentleman and 


Sir Jeffery, as he grew older, forgot that it was | 
merely his deformity which had brought him into | 


| 


| 
} 
| 
} 


| shot his persecutor dead. 


a ferocious turkey-cock, from whose fury Sir | 


Jeffery is snatched by the midwife. 
is protracted to a considerable length, and is not 
conceived in the happiest style of the poet. The 


The poem | 


actual encounter between Jeffery and his feather- | 


ed foe affords, perhaps, the best specimen of the 
merits of the poem. 


——Jeffery strait was thrown; whilst faint and 
weak, 

The cruel foe assaults him with his beak. 

A lady midwife now, he there by chance 

Espied, that came aleng with him froin France. 

| ‘A heart nursed up in war, that ne’er before 

This time (quoth he) could bow, doth now implore 

Thou, that deliveredst hast so many, be 

So kind of nature to deliver me.” 

But stay! for though the learned chronologer 

Of Dunkirk, doth confess him freed by her; 

The subtler poets yet, whom we translate 

In all this epic ode, do not relate 

The manner how; and we are loth at all 

To vary from the Dutch original. 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| ‘There is in the British Museum a little work 
ientitled, ‘* The New Year’s Gift, presented at 


‘| court from the Lady Parvula to the Lord Mini- 


/mus, commonly called Little Jeffery.”” It was 
' printed in London in 1636. The volume is one 


said to have grown no taller till he was past thirty, lof remarkably small-dimesions, with a view of 


when he shot up to be three feet nine inches. | adapting it to the subject. 


After a number of 





quam minus parvus quam cum parvus, never 
less little than when little. 1 hope you will par- 
don me if in my style I have used a Jift/e bold- 
ness and familiarity, you knowing it to be so 
commendable, and that it is nimia familiaritas, 
great boldness only, which breedeth contempt: 
especially since you are no stranger, but of my 
own country ; though some, judging by your 
stature, have taken you to be a /ow-country man. 
Many merry new years are wished unto you by. 

* ‘The sworn servant of your honour’s perfec- 
tions, 

‘¢ PaRvVULA.” 


At the commencement of the civil troubles, 
Sir Jeffery accompanied his royal mistress into 
France. He had long been the butt of the court, 
and even of the servants of the royal household. 
The gigantic porter was his especial horror. 
But whether he had acquired an accession of 
dignity from his important mission to bring back 
the midwife, or whetner he particularly disliked 
being laughed at in the presence of foreigners, 
his irritability at this period was productive of 
fatal consequences to one of his tormentors. Mr. 
Crofts, a young man of good family, having teas- 
ed the little gentleman beyond bearing, Sir Jef- 
fery sent him a challenge. Crofts appeared at 
the place of appointment with a squirt in his 
hand. Sir Jeffery was so extremely enraged that 
a real meeting was agreed upon, at which both 
parties were to appear on horseback, armed with 
pistols. At the first shot, this Elzevir Achilles 
He was imprisoned 
in consequence, but probably escaped with a 
short incarceration. 

Soon after this he was taken prisoner by a 
Turkish vessel, and sold as a slave among the 
Moors. His captivity must have been of brief 
duration, for we find him a captain of horse in 
the civil wars. When the royal cause hecame 
hopeless, he again followed the queen into France, 
where he remained till the Restoration. He had 
probably embraced the religion of his royal mis- 
tress, for in 1682, in the decline of life, he was 
implicated in the absurd Popish plot, and was 
committed to prison. He died shortly after- 

yards, in the sixty-third year of his age, a pri- 
soner in the Gate House, Westminster. In 
Newgate Street, over the entrance to a small 
court, on the north side of the street may still be 
seen (1839) a small sculpture in stone, on which 
are engraved the figures of William Evans, the 
king’s gigantic porter, and by his side the re- 
doubtable Sir Jeffery. ‘There is an engraving of 
the sculpture in Pennant’s London, and, at Hamp- 
ton Court, an original picture of Sir Jeffery by 
Mytens. 


THE END. 
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NIGHT AND MORNING. 


A NOVEL. 


By the Author of “ Pelham,” “ Rienzi,” * Eugene Aram,” &c. 





BOOK I. 
“Noch in meines Debens Dense 
@Har (ch und ch wanderi’ aus, 
Sind ver Tugens frohe Zanze 
Bick icy ia Bes Vaters paus.” 
Scnitter: Der Pilgrim. 


INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 


«* Now rests our vicar. They who knew him best, 
Proclaim his life to have been entirely rest; 

Nor one so old has left this world of sin, 

More like the being that he entered in.” — Crabde. 


| parted from him to their various posts in the | metamorphosis! I should not have known you 
| State-Militant of Life. And, with the exception | again !”’ 
| of one, joyous and reckless as himself, Mr. Caleb | What! you! Is it possible, my dear fellow? 
| Price found that, when money makes itself wings, | How glad lam to see you! What on earth can 
| it flies away with our friends. As poor Price had | bring you to such a place? No! not asoul would 
| earned no academical distinction, so he could ex- | believe me if I said | had seen you in this misera- 
| pect no advancement from his college—no fellow- | ble hole.”’ 
| ship—no tutorship leading hereafter to livings,| ‘That is precisely the reason why I am here. 
| stalls, and deaneries. Poverty began already to | Sit down, Caleb, and we'll talk over matters as 
| stare him in the face, when the only friend who, | soon as our landlord has brought up the materials 
| having shared his prosperity, remained true to | for—”’ 
| his adverse fate—a friend, fortunately for him, ‘*The milk-punch,” interrupted Mr. Price, 
| of high connections and brilliant prospects—suc- | rubbing his hands. ‘ Ah, that will bring us back 
ceeded in obtaining for him the humble living of | to old times indeed !”’ 

A———. To this primitive spot the once jovial | Ina few minutes the punch was prepared, and, 
| roister cheerfully retired—contrived to live con- | after two or three preparatory glasses, the stran- 
| tented upon an income somewhat less than he | ger thus commenced : 
| had formerly given to his groom—preached very ‘* My dear Caleb, I am in want of your assist- 
| short sermons to a very scanty and ignorant con- | ance, and, above all, of your secrecy.” 
| gregation, some of whom only understood Welsh | ‘I promise you both beforehand. It will make 


In one of the Welsh counties is a small village | —did good to the poor and sick in his own eare- | me happy the rest of my life to think I have 


called A It is somewhat removed from | 
the high-road, and is, therefore, but little known 
to those luxurious amateurs of the picturesque | 
who view Nature through the windows of a car- | 
riage and four. Nor, indeed, is there anything, | 
whether of scenery or association, in the place 
itself, sufficient to allure the more sturdy enthu- 
siast from the beaten tracks which tourists and | 
guide-books prescribe to those who search the | 
sublime and beautiful amid the mountain homes | 
of the ancient Britons. Still, on the whole, the | 
village is not without its attractions. It is placed 
in a small valley, through which winds and leaps, | 
down many a rocky fall,a clear, babbling, noisy | 
rivulet, that affords excellent sport to the brethren 
of the angle. ‘Thither, accordingly, in the sum- 
mer season, occasionally resort the Waltons of | 
the neighbourhood—young farmers, retired tra- | 
ders, with now and then a stray artist, or a roving 
student from one of the universities. Hence the | 
solitary hostelry of A————, being somewhat | 
more frequented, is also more clean and com- | 
fortable than could be reasonably anticipated from | 
the insignificance and remoteness of the village. 
At the time in which my narrative opens, the | 
village boasted a sociable, agreeable, careless, | 
half-starved parson, who never failed to introduce 
himself to any of the anglers who, during the 
summer months, passed a day or two in the little 
valley. ‘The Reverend Mr. Caleb Price had | 
been educated at the University of Cambridge, 
where he had contrived, in three years, to run 
through a little fortune of £3500, without gain- 
ing in return any more valuable mental acquisi- 
tions than those of making the most admirable 
milk-punch, and becoming the most redoubted 
boxer in his college ; or any more desirable repu- 
tation than that of being one of the best natured, 
rattling, open-hearted companions whom you 
could desire by your side in a tandem to New- 
market or in a row with the bargemen. He had 
not failed, by the help of these gifts and accom- 
plishments, to find favour, while his money lasted, 
with the young aristocracy of the ‘Gentle Mo- 
ther.”” And, though the very reverse of an am- 
bitious or calculating man, he had certainly 
nourished the belief that some one of the hats or 
tinsel gowns—i.e., young lords or fellow-com- 
moners, with whom he was on such excellent 
terms, and who supped with him so often—would 
do something for him in the way of a living. 
But it so happened that when Mr. Caleb Price 
had, with a little difficulty, scrambled through his 
degree, and found himself a Bachelor of Arts and 
at the end of his finances, his grand acquaintances 
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less, slovenly way—and, uncheered or unvexed served my patron—my benefactor—the only 
by wife and children, he rose in summer with | friend I possess,” 

the lark, and in winter went to bed at nine pre-| ‘Tush, man! don’t talk of that: we shall do 
cisely, to save coals and candles. For the rest, | better for you one of these days. But now to 
he was the most skilful angler in the whole | the point: I have come here to be married—mar- 
county ; and so willing to communicate the re- | ried, old boy !—married !”’ 

sults of his experience as to the most taking co-| And the stranger threw himself back in his 
lour of the flies and the most favoured haunts of | chair, and chuckled with the glee ef a school- 
the trout, that he had given especial orders at the | boy. 

inn, that whenever any strange gentleman came ‘‘Humph!”’ said the parson, gravely. It is 
to fish, Mr. Caleb Price should be immediately | a serious thing to do, and a very odd place to 
sent for. In this, to be sure, our worthy pastor come to.” 

had his usual recompense. First, if the stranger} ‘I admit both propositions: this punch is su- 
were tolerably liberal, Mr. Price was asked to | perb. ‘To proceed. You know that my uncle’s 


dinner at the inn; and, secondly, if this failed, | immense fortune is at his own disposal ; if I 


from the poverty or churlishness of the obliged | disobliged him, he would be capable of leaving 
party, Mr. Price still had an opportunity to hear | all to my brother. I shov/d disoblige him irre- 
the last news —to talk about the Great World— | vocably if he knew that 1 had married a trades- 


in a word, to exchange ideas, and perhaps to get | man’s daughter. I am going to marry a trades- 
an old newspaper or an odd number of a maga- | man’s daughter—a girl in a million! ‘The cere- 
zine. mony must be as secret as possible. And in this 
Now it so happened that, one afternoon in Oc- | church, with you for the priest, 1 do not see a 
tober, when the periodical excursions of the an- | chance of discovery.” 
glers, becoming rarer and more rare, had altogether | ‘* Do you marry by licence ?”’ 
ceased, Mr. Caleb Price was summoned from| ‘No; my intended is not of age; and we 
his parlour, in which he had been employed in | keep the secret even from her father. In this 
the fabrication of a net for his cabbages, by a | village you will mumble over the bans without 
little white-headed boy, who came to say there | one of your congregation ever taking heed of the 
was a gentleman at the inn who wished imme- | name. I shall stay here a month for the purpose. 
diately to see him; a strange gentleman, who had | She is in London, on a visit to a relation in the 
never been there before. icity. The bans on her side will be published 
Mr. Price threw down his net, seized his hat, | with equal privacy in a little church near the 
and in less than five minutes he was in the best | ‘Tower, where my name will be no less unknown 
room of the little inn. 'than here. Oh, I’ve contrived it famously !” 
The person there awaiting him was a manwho,| ‘But, my dear fellow, consider what you 
though plainly clad in a velveteen shooting-jacket, | risk.”’ 
had an air and mien greatly above those common ‘I have considered all, and find every chance 
to the pedestrian visiters ofp A————. He was | in my favour. ‘The bride will arrive here on the 
tall, and of one of those athletic forms in which | day of our wedding: my servant will be one wit- 
vigour in youth is too often purchased by corpu- | ness ; some stupid old Welshman, as antediluvian 
lence in age. At this period, however, in the | as possible—I leave it to you to select him—shall 
full prime of manhood, the ample chest and | be theother. My servant I shall dispose of, and 
sinewy limbs, seen to full advantage in their sim- | the rest I can depend on.” 
ple and manly dress, could not fail toexcite that! ‘* But—” 
popular admiration which is always given to| ‘I detest buts; if I had to make a language, 
strength in the one sex us to delicacy in the | I would not admit such a word in it. And now, 
other. The stranger was walking impatiently to | before I run on upon Catharine, a subject quite 
and fro the small apartment when Mr. Price en- inexhaustible, tell me, my dear friend, something 
tered ; and then, turning to the clergyman a coun- | about yourself.” 
tenance handsome and striking, but yet more | 
prepossessing from its expression of frankness | 
than from the regularity of its features, he stopped | Somewhat more than a month had elasped 
short, held out his hand, and said, with a gay l eines the arrival of the stranger at the village 
laugh, as he glanced over the parson’s threadbare jinn. He had changed his quarters for the par- 
and slovenly costume, ‘“‘ My poor Caleb! what a | sonage; went out but little, and then ehiefly on 
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foot-excursions among the sequestered hills in the | house. 


neighbourhood: he was, therefore, but partially 
known by sight even in the village ; and the visit 
of some old college friend to the minister, though 
indeed it had never chanced before, was not, in 
itself, so remarkable an event as to excite any 
particular observation. ‘The bans had been duly, 
and half inaudibly, hurried over, after the service 


was concluded, and while the scanty congrega- | 
tion were dispersing down the litrle aisle of the | 


church, when one morning a chaise and pair ar- 
rived at the parsonage. A servant out of livery 
leaped from the box. ‘The stranger opened the 


door of the chaise, and uttering a joyous excla- 


mation, gave his arm toa lady, who, trembling 
and agitated, eould scarcely, even with that stal- 
wart support, descend the steps. “Ah!” she 
said, in a voice choked with tears, when they 
found themselves alone in the little parlour, ‘ ah! 
if you knew how I have suffered !”’ 

How is it that certain words, and those the 
homeliest—which the hand writes and the eye 
reads as trite and commonplace expressions— 
when spoken, convey so much—so many mean- 
ings complicated and refined ? * Ah, if you knew 
how I have suffered !’’ 

When the lover heard these words, his gay 
countenance fell—he drew back—his conscience 
smote him: in that complaint was the whole his- 


tory of a clandestine love—not for both the parties, | 
but for the woman—the painful secreey—the re- | 


morseful deceit—the shame—the fear—the sacri- 
fice. She who uttered those words was scareely 
sixteen. It is an early age to leave childhood 
behind for ever! 

“My own love! you have suffered indeed; but 
it is over now.”’ 

‘‘Over! And what will they say of me— 
what will they think of me at home? Over! 


Ah!” : 


‘Tt is but fora short time, in the course of 


nature, my uncle cannot live long: all then will 
be explained. Our marriage once made public, 
all connected with you will be proud to own you. 


You will have wealth—station—a name among | 


the first in the gentry of England. But, above 
all, you will have the happiness to think that your 
forbearance for a time has saved me, and, it may 
be, our children, sweet one! from poverty and—”’ 

“It is enough,” interrupted the girl: and the 
expression of her countenance became serene and 
elevated. ‘It is for you—for your sake. I 
know what you hazard: how much I must owe 
you! Forgive me; this is the last murmur you 
shall ever hear from these lips.” 


An hour after those words were spoken the | 


marriage ceremony was concluded. 

**Caleb,”’ said the bridegroom, drawing the 
clergyman aside as they were about to re-enter 
the house, * you will keep your promise, I know; 
and you think I may depend implicitly upon the 
good faith of the witness you have selected ?”’ 

‘Upon his good faith?’—no,” said Caleb, 
smiling: ‘* but upon his deafness, his ignorance, 
and his age. My poor old clerk! he will have 
forgotten all about it before this day three months. 
Now Ihave seen your lady, I no longer wonder 
that you incur so greatarisk. I never beheld 
so lovely a countenance. You will be happy!” 
And the village priest sighed, and thought of the 
coming winter and his own lonely hearth. 

‘*My dear friend, you have only seen her 
beauty: itis her least eharm. Heaven knows 
how often I have made love—and this is the only 
woman that I have ever really loved. Caleb, 
there is an excellentliving that adjoins my uncle’s 
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The rector is old; when the house is 
mine, you will not be long without the living. 
| We shall be neighbours, Caleb, and then you 
| shall try and find a bride for yourself. Smith” 
—and the bridegroom turned to the servant who 
| had accompanied his wife, and served as a second 
witness to the marriage—* tell the postboy to 
put-to the horses immediately.” 

“Yes, sir. May I speak a word with you?” 

‘“* Well, what !”’ 

‘** Your uncle, sir, sent for me to come to him 
the day before we left town.”’ 

‘* Aha! indeed !” 

‘** And I could just pick up among his servants 
that he had some suspicion—at least, that he had 
been making inauiries—and seemed very cross, 
sir.”’ 

‘* You went to him?” 

‘‘ No, sir, I was afraid. He has such a way 
with him! Whenever his eye is fixed on mine, 
I always feel as if it was impossible to tell a lie ; 
and—and—in short, I thought it was best not to 
go.” 

‘You did right. Confound this fellow !’’ mut- 
tered the bridegroom, turning away; ‘he is 
honest, and loves me; yet, if my uncle sees him, 


he is clumsy enough to betray all. Well, I always | 


meant to get him out of the way—the sooner the 
better. Smith!” 

“* Yes, sir!’’ 

‘* You have often said that you should like, if 
you had some capital, to settle in Australia—your 
father is an excellent farmer—you are above the 
situation you hold with me—you are well edu- 
cated, and have some knowledge of agriculture— 
you can scarcely fail to make a fortune as a set- 
tler; and, if you are of the same mind still, why, 
look you, I have just £1000 at my banker’s: you 
shall have half if you like to sail by the first 

| packet.” 

‘Oh, sir, you are too generous.” 


‘* Nonsense—no thanks—I am more prudent | 


than generous ; for I agree with you that it is all 
up with me if my uncle gets hold of you. I 
dread my prying brother, too; in fact the obliga- 
‘tion is on my side: only stay abroad till 1 am 
arich man and my marriage made public, and 
then you may ask of me what you will. It’s 
agreed, then—order the horses—we’ll go round 
by Liverpool, and learn about the vessels. By 
the way, my good fellow, I hope you see nothing 
now of that good-for-nothing brother of yours ?”’ 

«No, indeed, sir. It’s a thousand pities he 
has turned out so ill, for he was the cleverest of 

_the family, and could always twist me round his 
| little finger.”’ 
‘* That’s the very reason I mentioned him. If 
he learned our secret, he would take it to an ex- 
cellent market. Where is he?’ 
‘‘ Hiding, I suspect, sir.”’ 
“ Well, we shall put the sea betwcen you: so 
now all’s safe.”’ 
Caleb stood by the porch of his house as the 
bride and bridegroom entered their humble vehi- 
cle. Though then November, the day was ex- 
quisitely mild and calm, the sky without a cloud, 
'and even the leafless trees seemed to smile be- 

neath the cheerful sun. And the young bride 
| wept no more : she was with him she loved—she 
| was his for ever, She forgot the rest. The 
_hope—the heart of sixteen—spoke brightly out 
through the blushes that mantled over her fair 
cheeks. The bridegroom’s frank and manly 
countenance was radiant with joy. As he waved 
his hand to Caleb from the window, the postboy 
cracked his whip, the servant settled himself on 





the dickey, the horses started off in a brisk trot 
—the clergyman was left alone ! 

To be married is certainly an event in life ; to 
| marry other people is, for a priest, a very ordi- 
nary occurrence ; and yet, from that day, a great 
change began to operate in the spirits and the 
| hahits of Caleb Price. Have you ever, my gen- 
| tle reader, buried yourself for some time quietly 
‘in the lazy ease of a dull country life? Have 
| you ever become gradually accustomed to its 
| monotony and inured to its solitude ; and, just at 
| the time when you have half forgotten the great 
| world—that mare magnum that frets and roars 
|in the distance—have you ever received in your 
| calm retreat some visiter, full of the busy and ex- 
| cited life which you imagined yourself contented 

If so, have you not perceived 





| to relinquish ? 
| that, in proportion as his presence and communi- 
cation either revived old memories, or brought be- 
| fore you new pictures of * the bright tumult” of 
| that existence of which your guest made a part, 
| you began to compare him curiously with your- 
| self; you began to feel that what before was to 
‘rest is now to rot; that your years are gliding 
| from you unenjoyed and wasted; that the con- 
| trast between the animal life of passionate civili- 
'sation and the vegetable torpor of motionless 
| seclusion is one that, if you are still young, it 
tasks your philosophy to bear—feeling all the 
while that the torpor may be yours to your grave? 
And when your guest has left you, when you 
are again alone, is the solitude the same as it was 
before ! 

Our poor Caleb had for years rooted his 
thoughts to his village. His guest had been, like 
the bird in the fairy tale, settling upon the quiet 
branches, and singing so loudly and so gladly of 
the enchanted skies afar, that, when it flew away 
the tree pined, nipped and withering in the sober 
sun in which before it had basked contented. 
The guest was, indeed, one of those men whose 
animal spirits exercise upon such as come within 
| their circle the influence and power usually as- 
| cribed only to intelleciual qualities. During the 
'month he had sojourned with Caleb, he had 
| brought back to the poor parson all the gaiety 
| of the brisk and noisy novitiate that preceded the 
‘solemn vow and the dull retreat: the social 
| parties, the merry suppers, the open-handed, 
| open-hearted fellowship of riotous, delightful ex- 
travagant, thoughtless yourn. And Caleb was 
not a bookman—not a scholar; he had no re- 
sources in himself, no occupation but his indo- 
lent and ill-paid duties. The emotions, there- 
fore, of the active man were easily aroused 
within him. But if this comparison between 
his past and present life rendered him restless 
and disturbed, how much more deeply and last- 
ingly was he affected by a contrast between his 
own future and that of his friend! not in those 
points where he could never hope equality— 
wealth and station—the conventional distinctions 
to which, after all, a man of ordinary sense must 
sooner or later reconcile himself—but in that one 
respect wherein all, high and low, pretend to the 
same rights; rights which a man of moderate 
warmth of feeling can never willingly renounce, 
viz: a partner in a lot however obscure ; a kind 
face by a hearth, no matter how mean it be! And 
his happier friend, like all men full of life, was 
full of himself—full of his love, of his future, of 
the blessings of home, and wife, and children. 
Then, too, the young bride seemed sa fair, so 
confiding, and so tender; so formed to grace the 
noblest or to cheer the humblest home! And 
both were so happy, so all in all to each other, 
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as they left that barren threshold! And the priest 
felt all this as, melancholy and envious, he turned 
from the dvor in that November day to find him- 
self thoroughly alone. He now began seriously 
to muse upon those fancied blessings which men 
wearied with celibacy see springing heavenward 
behind the altar. A few weeks afterward a no- 
table change was visible in the good man’s exte- 
rior. He became more careful of his dress—he 
shaved every morning—he purchased a crop- 
eared Welsh cob—and it was soon known in the 
neighbourhood that the only journey the cob was 
condemned to take was to the house of a certain 
squire, who, amid a family of all ages, boasted 
two very pretty marriageable daughters. ‘That 
was the second holyday-time of poor Caleb—the 
love romances of his life: it soon closed. On 
learning the amount of the pastor’s stipend, the 
squire refused to receive his addresses; and, 
shortly after, the girl to whom he had attached 
himself made what the world calls a happy match. 
And perhaps it was one, for I never heard that 
she regretted the forsaken lover. Perhaps Caleb 
was not one of those whose place in a woman’s 
heart is never to be supplied. ‘The lady married, 
the world went round as before, the brook 
danced as merrily through the village, the poor 
worked the week-days, and the urchins gambol- 
ed round the gravestones on the Sabbath, and the 
curate’s heart was broken. He languished gradu- 
ally and silently away. The villagers observed 
that he had lost his old good-lumoured smile— 
that he did not stop every Saturday evening at 
the carrier’s gate, to ask if dave were any news 
stirring in the town which the carrier weekly 
visited—that he did not come to borrow the stray 
newspapers that now and then found their way 
into the village—that, as he sauntered along the 
brook-side, his clothes hung loose on his limbs 
—and that he no longer ‘‘ whistled as he went:”’ 
alas! he was no longer in want of thought. By 
degrees, the walks themselves were suspended ; 
the parson was no longer visible: a stranger per- 
formed his duties. 

One day—it might be some three years after 
the fatal visit I have commemorated—one very 
wild, rough day in early March, the postman who 
made the round of the district rung at the parson’s 
bell. ‘The single female servant, her red hair 
loose in her neck, replied to the eall. 

«« And how is the master ?”’ 

‘‘ Very bad;” and the girl wiped her eyes. 

‘“* He should leave you something handsome,” 
remarked the postman, kindly, as he pocketed 
the money for the letter. 

The pastor was in bed: the boisterous wind 
rattled down the chimney, and shook the ill- 
fitting casement in its rotting frame. ‘The clothes 
he had last worn were thrown carelessly about, 
unsmoothed, unbrushed; the scanty articles of 
furniture were out of their proper places: sloven- 
ly discomfort marked the death-chamber. And 
by the bedside stood a neighbouring clergyman, 
a stout, rustic, homely, thoroughly Welsh priest, 
who might have sat for the portrait of Parson 
Adams. 

‘* Here’s a letter for you,” said the visiter. 

‘For me!’ echoed Caleb, feebly. «Ah! 
well; is it not very dark, or are my eyes fail- 
ing?” The clergyman and the servant drew 
aside the curtains and propped the sick man up: 
he read as follows, slowly and with difficulty : 

‘* Dear Caleb,—At last I ean do something for 
you. A friend of mine has a living in his gift 
just vacant, worth, I understand, from three to 
four hundred a year; pleasant neighbourhood— 


small ‘parish. 
—just the thing for you. 
very particular sort of person—wants a compan- 


ion, and has a horror of anything evangelical— | 


wishes, therefore, to see you before he decides. 
If you can meet me in London some day next 
month, I’ll present you to him, and I have no 
doubt it will be settled. You must think it 
strange I never wrote to you since we parted, 
but you know I never was a very good corres- 
pondent; and as I had nothing to communicate 
advantageous to you, I thought it a sort of insult 
to enlarge on my own happiness, and so forth. 


“And my friend keeps the hounds! | 
He is, however, a | 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
} 


6 « Extract this for me, W ill y you? 1” said Caleb. 
Mr. Jones obeyed. 
‘* Now just write above the extract: 


‘‘ Sir,—By Mr. Price’s desire I send you the 
enclosed. He is too ill to write himself. But he 


| bids me say that he has never been quite the same 


|man since you left him; and that, if he should 


not get well again, still your kind letter has made 


| him easier in his mind.”’ 


| 
| 


Caleb stopped. 
‘* Go on.”’ 


‘ That is all I have to say: sign your name, 


All I shall say on that score is, that I’ve sown ne put the address—here it is. * Ah, the letter,”’ 


my wild oats; and that you may take my word | he muttered, * must not lie about ! 


for it, there’s nothing that can make a man know | 
how large the heart is, and how little the world, 


If any thing 
happen to me, it may get him into trouble.” 
And as Mr. Jones sealed his communication, 


till he comes home (perhaps after a hard day’s | Caleb feebly stretched his wan hand, and held 


hunting), and sees his own fireside, and hears 
one dear welcome ; and—oh, by the way, Caleb, 
if you could but see my boy, the sturdiest little 
rogue! But enough of this. All that vexes me 
is, that I’ve never yet been able to declare my 
marriage; my uncle, however, suspects nothing : 

my wife bears up against all, like an angel as she 
is; still, in the case of any accident, it occurs to | 
me, now I’m writing to you, especially if you 
leave the place, that it may be as well to send me 
an examined copy of the register. In those re- 
mote places registers are often lost or mislaid ; 
and it may be useful hereafter, when I proclaim 
the marriage, to clear up all doubt as to the fact. 

‘* Good-bye, old fellow, 
‘Yours most truly,” &c. &c. 


‘‘Tt comes too late,’’ 
and the letter fell from his hands. 
long pause. ‘Close the shutters,’’ said the sick 
man atlast; I think I could sleep: and—and— 
pick up that letter.” 

With a trembling but eager gripe, he seized 
the paper as a miser would seize the deeds of an 
estate on which he has a mortgage. He smooth- 
ed the folds, looked complacently at the well- 
known hand, smiled—a ghastly smile !—and then 


they left him alone. 
hours, and that good clergyman, poor as himself, 
was again athis post. ‘The only friendships that 
are really with us in the hour of need are those 
which are cemented by equality of circumstance. 
In the depths of home, in the hour of tribulatiun, 
by the bed of death, the rich and the poor are sel- 
dom found side by side. Caleb was evidently 
much feebler, but his sense seemed clearer than 
it had been, and the instinets of his native kind- 
ness were the last that left him. ‘There is 
something he wants me to do for him,’’ he mut- 
tered. ‘*Ah! I remember: Jones, will you send 
for the parish register? It is somewere in the 
vestry-room, I think—but nothing’s kept proper- 
ly. Better go yourself—its important.” 

Mr. Jones nodded, and sallied forth. The 
register was not in the vestry ; the churchwar- 
dens knew nothing about it; the clerk, a new clerk 
who also was the sexton, and rathér a wild fel- 
low, had gone ten miles off to a wedding ; every 
place was searched; till, at last, the book was 
found, amid a heap of old magazines and dusty 
papers,, in the parlour of Caleb himself. By the 
time it was brought to him, the sufferer was fast 
declining; with some difficulty his dim eye dis- 
covered the place where, amid the pothooks. of | 
the parishioners, the large, clear hand of his old | 





looke d forth distinguished. 


flame of the candle. 


9 


which had * come too late’’ over the 
As the paper dropped on 
| the carpetless floor, Mr. Jones prudently set 
| thereon the broad sole of his top-boot, and the 


the letter 


| maid-servant brushed it into the grate. 


ed till the next day, 


sighed Caleb, heavily, | 
There was a | 


‘** Ah, trample it out; hurry it among the ashes. 
The last as the rest,” said Caleb, hoarsely. 

‘Friendship, fortune, hope, love, life—a little 
flame, and then—and then—’’ 

‘Don’t be uneasy—it’s quite out!’ said Mr. 
| Jones. 

Caleb turned his face to the wall. He linger- 
when he passed insensibly 
from sleep to death. As soon as the breath was 
out of his body, Mr. Jones felt that his duty was 
discharged—that other duties called him home. 
He promised to return to read the burial service 
over the deceased, gave some hasty orders about 
the plain funeral, and was turning from the room, 
when he saw the letter he had written by Caleb’s 
wish still on the table. “I pass the postoffice— 
I'll put it in,” said he to the weeping servant ; 
‘and just give me that se rap of paper.” So he 
wrote on the serap, “ P. He died this morn- 
ing at half past twelve, vient pain.—R. J;” 
and, without the trouble of breaking the seal, 


thrust the final bulletin into the folds of the letter, 


placed the letter under his pillow and sank down: | 
He did not wake for some | 


which he then carefully placed in his vast pocket 
and safely transferred to the post. And that was 
all that the jovial and happy man to whom the 


| letter was addressed ever heard of the last days 


of his college friend. 

The living vacant by the death of Caleb Price 
was not so valuable as to plague the patron with 
many applications. It continued vacant nearly 
the whole of the six months prescribed by law. 
And the desolate parsonage was committed to 
the charge of one of the villagers, who had oc- 
casionally assisted Caleb in the care of his little 
garden. The villager, his wife, and half a dozen 
noisy, ragged children, took possession of the 
quiet bachelor’s abode. ‘The furniture had been 
sold to pay the expenses of the funeral and afew 
trifling bills; and, save the kitchen and the two 
attics, the empty house, uninhabited, was sur- 
rendered to the sportive mischief of the idle ur- 
chins, who prowled about the silent chambers in 
fear of the silence and in eestasy at the space. 
The bedroom in which Caleb had died was, in- 
deed, long held sacred by infantine superstition. 
But, one day, the eldest boy having ventured 
across the threshold, two cupboards, the doors 
standing ajar, attracted the child’s curiosity. He 
opened one, and his exclamation soon brought 
the rest of the chilaren round him. Have you 
| ever, reader, when a boy, suddenly stumbled on 


friend , and the trembling characters of the bride, | | that El Dorado, called by the grown-up folks a 
| lumber-room ? 


what Virté 
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Lumber, indeed! 
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double locks in cabinets is the real lumber to the 


boy! Lumber, reader, to thee it was a treasury ! 
Now this cupboard had been the lumber-room 
in Caleb’s household. In an instant the whole 
troop had thrown themselves on the motley con- 
tents. Stray joints of clumsy fishing- rods—ar- 
tificial baits—a pair of worn-out top-boots, in 
which one of the urchins, whooping and shout- 


ing buried himself up to the middle—moth-eaten, | 


stained, and ragged, the collegian’s gown: relic 
of the dead man’s palmy time—a bag of carpen- 
ter’s tools, chiefly broken—a cricket-bat—an odd 
boxing-glove—a fencing foil, snapped in the mid- 
than all, some half-finished at- 
a boat, a cart, a doll’s house, 


dle—and more 
tempts at rude toys: 


in which the good natured Caleb had busied him- | 


self for the younger ones of that family in which 
he had found the fatal ideal of his trite life. 
by one were these lugged forth from their dusty 
slumber—profane hands struggling for the first 
right of appropriation. And now, 
against the wall, glared upon the startled viola- 
the sanctuary, with glassy eyes and hor- 
grim monster. They 


tors of 
rent visage, a 
the eldest, seeing that the creature moved not, 
took heart—approached on tiptoe—twice reced- 
ed, and twice again advanced, and finally drew 
out, daubed, painted, and tricked forth in the 
a oriffin, a gigantic kite ? 

were not old and wise 


semblance of 


The children, alas! 


enough to know all the dormant value of that im- | 


prisoned aeronaut, whic h had cost poor Caleb 
many a dull evenine’s labour—the intended oift 
to the false one’s favourite brother. But they 
guessed that it was a thing or spirit appertaining 
of right to them; and they resolved, after ma- 
ture consultation, to impart the secret of their 
discovery to an old wooden legged villager who 
had served in the army, who was the idol of all 
the children of the place ; and who, they firmly 
believed, knew every thing under the sun except 
the mystical arts of reading and writing. Ac- 
cordingly, having seen that the coast was clear— 
for they considered their parents (as the children 


of the hard working often do) the natural foes to | 


amusement—they carried the monster into an 
old outhouse, and ran to the veteran to beg him 
to come up slyly and inspect its properties. 
Three months after this memorable event ar- 
rived the new pastor: a slim, prim, orderly, and 
starch young man, framed by nature and trained 
by practice to bear a great deal of solitude and 
starving. ‘I‘wo loving couples had waited to be 
married till His Reverence should arrive. The 
ceremony performed, where was the registry 
book? ‘The vestry was searched, the church- 
wardens interrogated; the gay clerk, who, on 
the demise of his deaf predecessor, had come 
into office a little hefore Caleb’s last illness, had 
a dim recollection of having taken the registry 


up to Mr. Price at the time the vestry room was | 


whitewashed. ‘The house was searched; the 
cupboard, the mysterious eupboard, was ex- 
plored. «Here it is, sir!’ cried the clerk; and 
he pounced upon a pale parchment volume. The 
thin clergyman opened it, and recoiled in dis- 
may: more than three fourths of the leaves had 
been torn out. 

“Tt is the moths, sir,’ said the gardener’s 
wife, who had not yet removed from the house. 

The clergyman looked round: one of the 
children was trembling. ‘ What have you donc | 
to this book, little one ?”’ A 

« That book ?—the—hi !—hi!— 

“Speak the truth, and you sha’n’t be punished.” 


One | 


huddled | 


back one upon the other, pale and breathless, till | 
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“1 did not know it was any harm—hi !— 
hi!—” 

** Well, and—” 

** And old Ben helped us.” 

“« Well!” 

** And—and—and—hi !—hi !—The tail of the 
kite, sir !— 

‘“* Where is the kite ?” 

Alas! the kite and its tail were long ago gone 
| to that undiscovered limbo, where all things lost, 
| broken, vanished, and destroyed—things that 

lose themselves, for servants are too honest to 
steal: things that break themselves, for servants 
are too careful to break—find an everlasting and 
impenetrable refuge. 

“It does not signify a pin’s head,” said the 
clerk ; “‘ the parish must find a new ’un !” 

“It is no fault of mine,” said the pastor. 
|“ Are my chops ready ?”’ 





revealed | 


CHAPTER II. 


* And soothed with idle dreams the 
Frowning fate.”—CRasBe, 

** Why does not my father come back? What 
a time he has been away !” 

** My dear Philip, business detains him: but 
he will be here in a few d: 1ys—perhaps to-day !”’ 

“‘T should like him to see how much I am 
improved.” 

‘‘ Improved in what, Philip?” said the mo- 
ther, with a smile. ‘* Not Latin, Iam sure; for 
|I have not seen you open a book since you in- 
| sisted on poor 'Todd’s dismissal.” 

** Todd! Oh, he was such a serub, and spoke 
'through his nose: what could he 
Latin ?”’ 

‘*More than you ever will, I fear, unless—”’ 
and here there was 
mother's voice, 
your going to school.” 

‘Well, I should like to go to Eton! That’s 
the only school for a gentleman. I’ve heard my 
father say so.” : 

“ Philip, you are too proud.” ° 

**Proud! You often call me proud, but then | 
you kiss me when you do so. Kiss me now, 
mother.’’ 

The lady drew her son to her breast, 


aside the clustering hair from his forehead, and | 


know of 


a certain hesitation in the | 
‘unless your father consents to | 





| 
| 


put | 


| 


kissed him; but the kiss was sad, and a moment | 





graces of childhood, were yet regular and strik- 
ing. His dark green shooting-dress, with the 
belt and pouch ; the cap, with its gold tassel set 
upon his luxuriant curls, which had the purple 
gloss of the raven’s plume, blended, perhaps, 
something prematurely manly in his own tastes 
with the love of the fantastic and the picturesque 
which bespeaks the presiding genius of the proud 
mother. ‘I'he younger son had scarcely told his 
ninth year; and the soft auburn ringlets, descend- 
ing half way down the shoulders; the rich and 
delicate bloom that exhibits at once the hardy 
health and the gentle fostering; the large, deep 
blue eyes ; the flexile and almost effeminate con- 
tour of the harmonious features, altogether made 
such an ideal of childlike beauty as Lawrence 
had loved to paint or Chantrey model. 

And the daintiest cares of a mother, who, as 
yet, has her darling all to herself—her toy, her 
plaything——were visible in the large falling collar 
of finest cambric, and the blue velvet dress, with 
its filigree buttons and embroidered sash. Both 
the boys had about them the air of those whom 
Fate ushers blandly into life: the air of wealth, 
and birth, and luxury, spoiled and pampered as if 
earth had no thorn for their feet, and heaven not 
a wind to visit their young cheeks too roughly. 
The mother had been extremely handsome, and 
though the first bloom of youth was now gone, 
she had still the beauty that might captivate new 
love: an easier task than to retain the old. Both 
her sons, though differing from each other, re- 
sembled her. She had the features of the 
younger; and probably any one who had seen 
her in her own earlier youth, would have recog- 
nised in that child's gay, yet gentle countenance, 
the mirror of the mother when a girl. Now, 
however, especially when silent or thoughtful, 
the expression of her face was rather that of the 
elder boy; the cheek, once so rosy, was now 
pale, though clear, with something which time 
had given, of pride and thought, in the curved 
lip and the high forehead. They who could 
have looked on her in her more lonely hours, 
might have seen that the pride had known 
shame, and the thought was the shadow of the 
passions of fear and sorrow. 

But now, as she read those hasty, brief, but 
well-remembered characters—read as one whose 
heart was in her eyes—joy and triumph alone 
were visible in that eloquent countenance. Her 
eyes flashed, her breast heaved; and at length, 


after she pushed him away gently, and muttered, | clasping the letter to her lips, she kissed it again 


unconscious that she was overheard. 


‘Tf, after all, my devotion to the father should | 


| wrong the children !” 


The boy started, and a cloud passed over his 
brow ; but he said nothing. A light step entered 
the room through the French casements that 
opened on the lawn, and the mother turned to 
her youngest-born, and her eye brightened. 

‘*Mamma! mamma! here is a letter for you. 
I snatched it from John: it is papa’s hand- 
| writing.”’ 

The lady uttered a joyous exclamation, and 
seized the fetter. The younger child nestled 
himself on a stool at her feet, looking up while 
she read it; the elder stood apart, leaning on his 
'gun, and with something of thought, even of 
gloom upon his countenance. 

There was a strong contrast in the two chil- 
| dren. The elder, who was about fifteen, seemed 
| older than he was, not only from his heig‘ht, but 
| from the darkness of his complexion, anc! a cer- 

tain proud, nay, imperious expression upon fea- 
tures that, without having the soft and fluent 


| 


and again with passionate transport. ‘Then, as 
her eyes met the dark, inquiring, earnest gaze of 


| her eldest born, she flung her arms round him 


| and wept vehemently. 





‘* What is the matter, mamma, dear mamma?” 
said the youngest, pushing himself between 
Philip and his mother. 

‘Your father is coming back this day—this 
very hour; and you—you—child—you, Philip 
—*’ Here sobs broke in upon her words, and 
left her speechless. 

The letter that had produced this effect ran as 
follows : 


‘‘'T'o Mrs. Morton, Fernside Cottage. 


‘“‘ Dearest Kate,—My last letter prepared you 
for the news I have now to relate—my poor 
uncle is no more. ‘Though I have seen so little 
of him, especially of late years, his death sensibly 
affected me: but I have at least the consolation 
of thinking that there is nothing now to prevent 
my doing justice to you. I am the sole heir to 
his fortune. I have it in my power, dearest 
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Kate, to offer you a tardy recompense for all » 
have put up with for my sake; a sacred testimo- 
ny to your long forbearance, your unreproachful 
love, your wrongs, and your devotion. Our chil- 
dren, too—my noble Philip—kiss them, Kate 
—kiss them for me a thousand times. 

«| write in great haste ; the burial is just over, 
and my letter will only serve to announce my 
return. My darling Catharine, I shall be with 
you almost as soon as these lines meet your eyes 
—those dear eyes, that, for all the tears they have 
shed for my faults and follies, have never looked 
the less kind. 

‘* Yours, ever as ever, 
Puiie Beavrort.” 


This letter has told its tale, and little remains 
to explain. Philip Beaufort was one of those 
men of whom there are many in his peculiar class 
of society—easy, thoughtless, good-humoured, 
generous, with feelings infinitely better than his 
principles. 

Inheriting himself but a moderate fortune, 
which was three parts in the hands of the Jews 
before he was twenty-five, he had the most bril- 
liant expectations frem his uncle; an old bache- 
lor, who, from a courtier, had turned a misan- 
thrope ; cold, shrewd, penetrating, worldly, 
sarcastic, and imperious; and from this relation 
he received, meanwhile, a handsome, and, in- 
deed, munificent allowance. About sixteen years 
before the date at which this narrative opens, 
Philip Beaufort had * run off,” as the saying is, 
with Catharine Morton, then little more than a 
child—a motherless child—educated at a board- 
ing-school to notions and desires far beyond her 
station ; for she was the daughter of a provincial 
tradesman. And Philip Beaufort, in the prime 
of life, was possessed of most of the qualities that 
dazzle the eyes, and many of the arts that betray 
the affections. It was suspected by some that 
they were privately married: if so, the secret 
had been closely kept, and baffled all the inqui- 
ries of the stern old uncle. Still there was much, 
not only in the manner, at once modest and dig- 
nified, but in the character of Catharine, which 
was proud and high-spirited, to give colour to 
the suspicion. Beaufort, a man naturally care- 
less of forms, paid her a marked and punctilious 
respect; and his attachment was evidently one, 
not only of passion, but of confidence and esteem. 
Time developed in her mental qualities far supe- 
rior to those of Beaufort; and for these she had 
ample leisure of cultivation. ‘To the influence 
derived from her mind and person she added that 
of a frank, affectionate, and winning disposition ; 
their children cemented the bond between them. 
Mr. Beaufort was passionately attached to field- 
sports. He lived the greater part of the year 
with Catharine at the beautiful cottage, to which 
he had built hunting-stables that were the admi- 
ration of the county ; and, though the cottage was 
near to London, the pleasures of the metropolis 
seldom allured him for more than a few days— 
—generally but a few hours—at a time; and he 
always hurried back with renewed relish to what 
he considered his home. 


Whatever the connection between Catharine 
and himself (and of the f¢rue nature of that con- 
nection, the introductory chapter has made the 
reader more enlightened than the world), her in- 
fluence had at least weaned from all excesses, 
and many follies, a man who, before he knew 
her, had seemed likely, from the extreme jovi- 
ality and carelessness of his nature, and a very 
imperfect education, to contract whatever vices 





were most in fashion as peletrvatives against | 
ennui. And if their union had been openly hal- | 
lowed by the church, Philip Beaufort had been | 
universally esteemed the model of a tender hus- | 
band and a fond father. Ever, as he became | 
more and more acquainted with Catharine’s natu- | 
ral good qualities, and more and more attached | 
to his home, had Mr. Beaufort, with the genero- } 
sity of true affection, desired to remove from her | 
the pain of an equivocal condition by a public | 
marriage. But Mr. Beaufort, though generous, | 
was not free from the worldliness which had | 
met him everywhere amid the society in which | 
his youth had been spent. His uncle, the head | 
of one of those families which yearly vanish | 
from the commonalty into the peerage, but which | 
once formed a distinguished peculiarity in the | 
aristocracy of England—families of ancient birth, | 
immense possessions, at once noble and untitled | 
—held his estates by no other tenure than his | 
own caprice. ‘Though he professed to like 
Philip, yet he saw but little of him. When the | 
news of the illicit connection his nephew was | 
reported to have formed reached him, he at first | 
resolved to break it off; but, observing that | 
Philip no longer gambled nor run in debt, and | 
had retired from the turf to the safer and more | 
economical pastimes of the field, he contented | 
himself with inquiries which satisfied him that | 
Philip was not married ; and perhaps he thought | 
it, on the whole, more prudent to wink at an| 
error that was not attended by the bills which 
had heretofore characterised the human infirmi- 
ties of his reckless nephew. He took care, how- 
ever, incidentally, and reference to some 
scandal of the day, to pronounce his opinion, 
not upon the fault, but upon the only mode of 
repairing it. 

‘“‘If ever,’’ said he, and he looked grimly at 
Philip while he spoke, ‘a gentleman were to 
disgrace his ancestry by introducing into his 
family one whom his own sister could not re- 
ceive at her house, why, he ought to sink to her | 
level, and wealth would but make his disgrace 
the more notorious. If I had an only son, and | 
that son were booby enough to do any thing so| 
discreditable as to marry beneath him, I would 
rather have my footman for my successor. You | 
understand, Phil ?”’ 

Philip did understand, and looked round at the 
noble house and the stately park, and his genero- | 
sity was not equal to the trial. Catharine—so | 
great was her power over him—might, perhaps, 
have easily triumphed over his more selfish cal- | 
culations ; but her love was too delicate ever to | 
breathe, of itself, the hope that lay deepest at her | 
heart. And her children!—ah! for them she | 
pined, but for them she also hoped. Before | 
them was a long future; and she had all confi- 
dence in Philip. Of late, there had been con-| 
siderable doubts how far the elder Beaufort would | 
realise the expectations in which his nephew 
had been reared. Philip’s younger brother had 
been much with the old gentleman, and appeared 
to be in high favour; this brother was a man in 
every respect the opposite to Philip: sober, 
supple, decorous, ambitious, with a face of 
smiles and a heart of ice. 

But the old gentleman was taken dangerously 
ill, and Philip was summoned to his bed of 
death. Robert, the younger brother, was there 
also, with his wife (for he had married prudently) 
and his children—(he had two, a son and daugh- 
ter.) Not a word did the uncle say as to the 
disposition of his property till an hour before he 
died. And then, turning in his bed, he looked 








| young 


first at one vi asepheed W, ‘ales n at t the other, and fal- 
tered out, 

‘‘ Philip, you are a scapegrace, but a gentle- 
man: Robert, you are a careful, sober, plausible 
man, and it is a great pity you were not in busi- 
ness: you would have made a fortune !—you 
won’t inherit one, though you think it: I have 
marked you, sir. Philip, beware of your brother. 
Now let me see the parson.” 

The old man died, the will was read, and 
Philip succeeded to a rental of £20,000 a year; 
Robert to a diamond ring, a gold repeater, £5000, 
and a curious collection of bottled snakes. 


CHAPTER III. 


‘Stay delightful Dream ; 
Let him within his pleasant garden walk ; 
Give him her arm—of blessings let them talk 
CRABRE 

‘*There, Robert, there! now you can see the 
new stables. By Jove, they are the completest 
thing in the three kingdoms '”’ 

‘** Quite a pile! But is that the house? You 
lodge your horses more magnificently than your- 
self.’ 

‘¢ But is it not a beautiful cottage ?—to be sure, 
it owes every thing to Catharine’s taste. Dear 
Catharine !”’ 

Mr. Robert Beaufort—for this colloquy took 
place between the brothers as their britska ra- 
pidly descended the hill, at the foot of which lay 
Fernside Cottage and its miniature demesnes— 
Mr. Robert Beaufort pulled his traveling cap 
over his brows, and his countenance fell, whe- 
ther at the name of Catharine, or the tone in 
which the name was uttered; and there was a 
pause, broken by a third occupant of the britska, 
a youth of about seventeen, who sat opposite the 
brothers. 

‘*And who lawn, 


are those boys on the 


| v.acle ?”’ 


‘Who are those It was a simple 
question, but it grated on the ear of Mr. Robert 
Beaufort: it struck discord at his heart. “* Who 
were those boys ?”’ as they ran across the sward, 
eager to welcome their father home—the wester- 
ing sun shining full on their joyous faces—their 
forms so lithe and so graceful—their 
merry laughter ringing in the still air. ‘ Those 
boys,” thought Mr. Robert Beaufort, “ the sons 
of shame, rob mine of his mheritance.”’ The 


boys ?’’ 


| elder brother turned round at his nephew’s ques- 


tion, and saw the expression on Robert’s face. 
He bit his lip, and answered gravely, 

‘* Arthar, they are my children.” 

‘1 did not know you were married,” replied 
Arthur, bending forward to take a better view of 
his cousins. 

Mr. Robert Beaufort smiled bitterly, and 
Philip’s brow grew crimson. 

The carriage stopped at the little lodge. Philip 
opened the door and jumped to the ground; the 
brother and his son followed. A moment more, 
and Philip was locked in Catharine’s arms, her 
tears falling fast upon his breast, his children 
plucking at his coat, and the younger one crying, 
in his shrill, impatient treble, ‘* Papa! papa! 
you don’tsee Sidney, papa !”’ 

Mr. Robert Beaufort placed his hand on his 
son’s shoulder and arrested his steps as they con- 
templated the group be fore them. 

“Arthur,” said he in a hollow whisper, 
*‘those children are our disgrace and your sup- 
planters ; they are bastards! bastards! and they 
are to be his heirs !”’ 
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Arthur made no answer, but the smile with 
which he had hitherto gazed on his new relations 
vanished. 

‘¢ Kate.”’ said Mr. Beaufort, as he turned from 
Mrs. Morton, and lifted his youngest born in his 
arms, ‘this is my brother and his son: they are 
welcome, are they not tie 

Mr. Robert bowed low, and extended his hand, 
with stiff affability, to Mrs. Morton, muttering 
something equally complimentary and inaudible. 

The party proceeded towards the house. 
Philip and Arthur brought up the rear. 

“Do you shoot?’’ asked Arthur, observing 
the gun in his cousin’s hand. 

‘Yes. I hope this season to bag as many 
head as my father: he is afamous shot. But 
this is only a single barrel, and an oldfashioned 
sort of detonator. My father must get me one 
of the new guns. I can’t afford it myself.” 

‘«‘T should think not,”’ said Arthur, smiling. 

‘Qh, as to that,’’ resumed Philip, quickly, 
and with a heightened colour, ‘*I could have 
managed it very well if I had not given thirty 
guineas for a brace of pointers the other day : 
they are the best dogs you ever saw.” 

“ Thirty guineas !” echoed Arthur, looking 
with naive surprise at the speaker; ‘* why, how 
old are you? 

‘Just fifteen last birthday. Holla, John! 
John Green !”’ cried the young gentleman, in an 
imperious voice, to one of the gardeners who was 
crossing the lawn, ‘‘see that the nets are taken 
down to the lake to-morrow, and that my tent is 
pitched properly, by the lime-trees, by nine 


o’clock. I hope you will understand me this 


time: Heaven knows you take a great deal of | 


telling before you understand any thing !”’ 


* Yes, Mr. Philip,” said the man, bowing ob- | 
sequiously ; and then muttered as he went off, | 


‘¢ Drat the nat’rel! he speaks to a poor man as 
if he warn't flesh and blood.”’ 
‘‘Does your father keep hunters?’ asked 
Philip. 
«© No.”’ 
“Why?” 
‘‘ Perhaps one reason may be that he is not 
*h enough.” 
«Oh! that’s a pity. Never mind, we'll mount 
you whenever you like to pay us a visit.” 
Young Arthur drew himself up, and his air, 
naturally frank and gentle, became haughty and 
reserved. Philip gazed on him and felt offended ; 
he searce knew why, but from that moment he 
conceived a dislike to his cousin. 


r 


2] Trop 
CHAPTER IV. 

“ Fora man is helpless and vain, of a condition so exposed to 
calamity that a raisin is able to kill him: any trooper out of the 
Egyptian army—a fly can do it, when it goes on God's errand.” 

Jeremy TayLor 


The two brothers sat at their wine after dinner. 
Robert sipped claret, the sturdy Philip quaffed 


his more generous port. Catharine and the boys 


might be seen at a little distance, and by the | 


light of a soft August moon, among the shrubs 
and bosquets of the lawn. 

Philip Beaufort was about five-and-forty, tall, 
robust, nay, of great strength of frame and limb, 
with a countenance extremely winning, not only 
from the comeliness of its features, but its frank- 
ness, manliness, and good nature. His was the 
bronzed, rich compl|xetion, the inclination towards 
embonpoint, ‘the athletic girth of chest, which 
denote redundant health, and mirthful temper, 
and sanguine blood. Robert, who had lived the 
life of cities, was a year younger than his bro- 
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ther; nearly as tall, but pale, meager, stooping, 
and with a careworn, anxious, hungry look, 
which made the smile that hung upon his lips 
seem hollow and artificial. His dress, though 
plain, was neat and studied; his manner bland 
and plausible ; his voice sweet and low: there 
was that about him which, if it did not win 
liking, tended to excite respect; a certain deco- 
rum, a nameless propriety of appearance and 
bearing, that approached a little to formality : his 
every movement, slow and measured, was that 
of one who paced in the circle that fences round 
the habits and usages of the world. 

‘“‘ Yes,” said Philip, ‘‘I had always decided to 
take this step whenever my poor uncle’s death 
should allow me todoso. You have seen Catha- 
rine, but you do not know half her good qualities ; 
| she would grace any station: and, besides, she 
|nursed me so carefully last year, when I broke 
my collar-bone in that eursed steeple-chase. 
| Egad, I am getting too heavy and growing too old 
| for such schoolboy pranks.” 

«‘T have no doubt of Mrs. Morton’s excellence, 
and I honour your motives; still, when you talk 
of her gracing any station, you must not forget, 
my dear brother, that she will be no more receiv- 
ed as Mrs. Beaufort than she is now as Mrs. 
Morton.” 

‘* But I tell you, Robert, that I am really mar- 
ried to her already—that she would never have 
left her home but on that condition—that we were 
married the very day we met after her flight.” 

Robert’s thin lips broke into a slight sneer of 
incredulity. 

‘* My dear brother, you do right to say this: 
any man in your situation would. But I know 
| that my uncle took every pains to ascertain if the 
report of a private marriage were true.” 

‘‘And you helped him in the search, 
Bob?” 

Bob slightly blushed. 








Eh, 
Philip went on: 


such a discovery would have done for me in the 
old gentleman’s good opinion. But I blinded 
you both, ha, ha! ‘The fact is, that we were 
/married with the greatest privacy; that even 
| now, I own, it would be difficult for Catharine 
herself to establish the fact unless I wished it. I 
| am ashamed to think that I have never even told 
| her where I keep the main proof of the marriage. 
I induced one witness to leave the country, the 
other must be long since dead: my poor friend, 
too, who officiated, is no more. Even the regis- 
| ter, Bob, the register itself has been destroyed ; 
/and yet, notwithstanding, I will prove the cere- 
| mony and clear up poor Catharine’s fame; for I 
| have the attested copy of the register safe and 
/sound. Catharine not married! Why, look at 
| her, man!” 

| Mr. Robert Beaufort glanced at the window 
| for a moment, but his countenance was still that 
of one unconvinced. 

‘* Well, brother,’’ said he, dipping his fingers 
in the water-class, * it is not for me to contradict 
you. Itisa very curious tale—parson dead— 
witnesses missing. But still, as I said before, if 
you are resolved on a public marriage, you are 
wise to insist that there has been a previous pri- 
vate one. Yet, believe me, Philip,” continued 
Robert, with solemn earnestness, ‘* the world—”’ 

‘“‘D— the world! What do I care for the 
world? We don’t want to go to routs and balls, 
and give dinners to fine people. I shall live much 
the same as I have alwavs done; only I shall 
now keep the hounds—they are very indifferently 
kept at present—and have a yacht, and engage 





‘** Ha, ha, to be sure you did; you knew that | 


| the best masters for the boys. Phil wants to go 

















to Eton; but I know what Eton is. Poor fel- 
low! his feelings might be hurt there, if others 
are as sceptical as yourself. I suppose my old 
friends will not be less civil now I have £20,000 
a year. And as for the society of women, be- 
tween you and me, I don’t care a rush for any 
woman but Catharine: poor Katty !” 

‘** Well, you are the best judge of your own 
affairs: you don’t misinterpret my motives ?”’ 

‘My dear Bob, no. I am quite sensible how 
kind it is in you—a man of your starch habits 
and strict views—coming here to pay a mark of 
respect to Kate (Mr. Robert turned uneasily in 
his chair) even before you knew of the private 
marriage ; and I am sure I don’t blame you for 
never having done it before. You did quite right 
to try your chance with my uncle.” 

Mr. Robert turned in his chair again, still more 
uneasily, and cleared his voice as if to speak. 
But Philip tossed of his wine, and proceeded 
without heeding his brother. 

** And though the poor old man does not seem 
to have liked you the better for consulting his 
scruples, yet we must make up for the partiality 
of his will. Let me see —what, with your wife’s 
fortune, you muster £2000 a year ?”’ 

“Only £1500, Philip, and Arthur’s education 
is growing expensive. Next year he goes to col- 
lege. He is certainly very clever, and I have 
great hopes—’’ 

* That he will do honour to us all—so have I. 
He is a noble young fellow; and I think my 
Philip may find a great deal to learn from him. 
Phil is a sad, idle dog, but with a devil of a spirit, 
and sharp as a needle. I wish you could see him 
ride. Well, to return to Arthur. Don’t trouble 
yourself about his education: that shall be my 
eare. He shall go to Christ Church—a gentle- 
man commoner, of course—and when he’s of age 
we'll get him into Parliament. Now for your- 
self, Bob. I shall sell the town-house in Berkeley 
Square, and whatever it brings you shall have. 
Besides that, I’ll add £1500 a year to your £1500: 
so that’s saidanddone. Pshaw! brothers should 
be brothers, Let’s come out and play with the 
boys i 

The two Beauforts stepped through the open 
casement into the lawn. 

** You look pale, Bob—all you London fellows 
do. As for me, I feel as strong as ahorse; much 
better than when I was one of your gay dogs, stray- 
ing loose about the town! ’Gad! I have never 
had a moment's ill health, except a fall now and 
then: I feel as if I should live for ever, and that’s 
the reason why I could never make a will.” 

‘‘ Have you never, then, made your will ?” 

‘Never as yet. Faith, till now, IT had little 
enough to leave. But, now that all this great 
Beaufort property is at my own disposal, I must 
think of Kate’s jointure. By Jove! now I speak 
of it, I will ride to ***** to-morrow, and consult 
the lawyer there both about the will and the mar- 
riage. You will stay for the wedding?” 

‘“Why, I must go into shire to-morrow 
evening, to place Arthur with his tutor. But I'll 
return for the wedding, if you particularly wish 
it: only Mrs. Beaufort is a woman of very 
strict—”’ 

‘I do particularly wish it,” interrupted Philip, 
gravely ; ‘*for I desire, for Catharine’s sake, that 
you, my sole surviving relation, may not seem 
to withhold your countenance from an act of jus- 
tice to her. And as for your wife, I fancy £1500 
a year would reconcile her to my marrying out of 
the Penitentiary.” 
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Mr. Robert bowed his head, coughed huskily, 
and said, ‘I appreciate your generous affection, 
Philip.” 

The next morning, while the elder’ parties 
were still over the breakfast-table, the young peo- 
ple were in the grounds: It was a lovely day, 
one of the last of the luxuriant August; and 
Arthur, as he looked round, thought he had never 
seen a more beautiful place. It was, indeed, just 
the spot to captivate a youthful and susceptible 
fancy. ‘The village of Fernside, though in one 
of the counties adjoining Middlesex, and as near 
to London as the owner's passionate pursuits of 
the field would permit, was yet as rural and se- 
questered as if a hundred miles distant from the 
smoke of the huge city. Though the dwelling 
was called a cottage, Philip had enlarged the 
original modest building into a villa of some pre- 
tensions. On either side a graceful and well pro- 
portioned portico stretched verandahs, covered 
with roses and clematis; to the right extended a 
range of costly conservatories, terminating in vis- 
tas of trellis-work, which formed those elegant 
alleys called roseries, and served to screen the 
more useful gardens from view. The lawn, 
smooth and even, was studded with American 
plants and shrubs in flower, and bounded on one 
side by a small lake, on the opposite bank of 
which limes and cedars threw their shadows 
over the clear waves. On the other side, a light 
fence separated the grounds from a large paddock, 
in which three or four hunters grazed in indolent 
enjoyment. It was one of those cottages which 
bespeak the ease and luxury not often found in 
more ostentatious mansions: an abode which the 
visiter of sixteen contemplates with vague notions 
of poetry and love—which at forty he might think 
dull and d—d expensive—which at sixty he 
would pronounce to be damp in winter, and full 
of earwigs in the summer. Master Philip was 
leaning on his favourite gun; Master Sidney was 
chasing a peacock butterfly ; Arthur was silently 
gazing on the shining lake and the still foliage 
that drooped over its surface. In the counte- 
nance of this young man there was something that 
excited a certain interest. He was less hand- 
some than Philip, but the expression of his face 
was more prepossessing. ‘There was something 
of pride in the forehead ; but of good-nature, not 
unmixed with irresolution and weakness, in the 
curves of the mouth. He was more delicate of 
frame than Philip, and the colour of his complex- 
ion was not that of a robust constitution. His 
movements were graceful and self-possessed, and 
he had his father’s sweetness of voice. 

“ This is really beautiful! I envy you, cousin 
Philip.” 

“Has not your father got a country-house ?”” 

‘‘ No: we live either in London or at some 
hot, crowded watering-place.”’ 

“Yes; this is very nice during the shooting 
and hunting season. But my old nurse says we 
shall have a much finer place now. [liked this 
very well till lsaw Lord Belville’s place. But 


it is very unpleasant not to have the finest house | 


in the country: aut Cesar aut nihil—that’s my 
motto. Ah! do you see that swallow? I'll bet 
you a guinea [| hit it.” 

‘‘No, poor thing! don’t hurt it.” But, ere 
the remonstrance was uttered, the bird lay quiver- 
ing on the ground. 

‘« It is just September, and one must keep one’s 
hand in,”’ said Philip, as he reloaded his gun. 

To Arthur this action seemed a wanton cruelty ; 
it was rather the wanton recklesness which be- 
longs to a wild boy accustomed to gratify the im- 
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pulse of the moment; the recklessness which is 
not cruelty in the boy, but which prosperity may 
pamper into cruelty inthe man. And scarce had 
he reloaded his gun before the neigh of a young 
colt came from a neighbouring paddock, and 
Philip bounded to the fence. ‘ He calls me, 
poor fellow; you shall see him feed from my 
hand. Run in fora piece of bread—a large piece, 
Sidney.” 
understand each other. 
horses,’’ he said to Arthur. ‘As for me, I love 





dogs, horses—every dumb creature.” 

‘** Except swallows!" said Arthur, with a half 
smile, and a little surprised at the inconsistency 
of the boast. 

‘Oh! that is sport—all fair: it is not to hurt 


the swallow—it is to obtain skill,’’ said Philip, | 


own definition, he turned away abruptly. 
‘This is dull work: suppose we fish. By 


| Jove! (he had caught his father’s expletive,) that 
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the lake, after all. Holla, you, sir! 
unhappy gardener looked up from his flower- 
beds; ‘* what ails you? I have a great mind to 
tell my father of you: you grow stupider every 
day. 
trees.”’ 
were in the way.” 
head ?”’ 

‘¢‘] did not dare do so, sir, without master’s 
orders,” said the man, doggedly. 

‘‘ My orders are sufficient, I should think: so 
none of your impertinence,”’ cried Philip, with a 
raised colour; and lifting his hand, in which ke 





gardener’s head: I’ve a great mind to—”’ 
‘* What’s the matter, Philip?” cried the good- 
humoured voice of his father: ‘fy !”’ 
‘* This fellow does not mind what I say, sir.’’ 
«‘T did not like to cut the boughs of the lime- 
trees without your orders, sir,”’ said the gardener. 
‘** No, it would be a pity to cut them. You 
should consult me there, Master Philip;’’ and 
the father shook him by the collar with a good- 
| natured and affectionate, but rough sort of caress, 
| ** Be quiet, father!’’ said the boy, petulantly 
‘and proudly, ‘or,’ he added, in a lower voice, 
; but one which showed emotion, ‘*my cousin 


| may think you mean less kindly than you always | 


| do, sir.” 
The father was touched. ‘Go and cut the 


tells you.” 


bly, ‘Ah! dearest, I fear you will spoil him.” 

‘Is he not your son—and do we not owe him 
the more respect for having hitherto allowed 
others to—”’ 

He stopped, and the mother could say no more. 
And thus it was that this boy of powerful charac- 
ter and strong passions had, from motives the 
|most amiable, been pampered from the darling 
| into the despot. 





night, ride over to and fix the earliest day 


for our marriage. 


the private one.”’ 

‘* Will that be difficult ?”’ asked Catharine, with 
natural anxiety. 

‘‘No; for, if you remember, I had the precau- 
tion to get an examined copy of the register; 
otherwise, I own to you, I should have been 








The boy and the animal seemed to | 
‘*T see you don’t like | 


colouring ; and then, as if not quite easy with his | 


blockhead has put the tent on the wrong side of 
and the | 


I told you to put the tent under the lime- | 
‘*We could not manage it, sir; the boughs | 


«And why did not you cut the boughs, block- | 


held his ramrod, he shook it menacingly over the | 


lime-boughs, John; and always do as Mr. Philip | 


The mother was behind, and she sighed audi- | 


«And now, Kate, I will, as I told you last | 


I will ask the lawyer to dine | 
| here, to talk about the proper steps for proving 
proj I I 
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alarmed. I don’t know what has become of 
‘Smith. I heard some time since from his father 
| that he had left the colony; and (I never told you 
| before—it would have made you uneasy) once, a 

few years ago, when my uncle again got it into 

his head that we might be married, | was afraid 
| poor Caleb’s successor might, by chance, betray 
us. So Il wentover to A—— myself, being near 
it when I was staying with Lord C , in order 
to see how far it might be necessary to secure the 
parson; and, only think! I found an accident had 
happened tothe register: so, as the clergyman 
could know nothing, I kept my own council. 
How lucky I have the copy! No doubt the law- 
yer will setall to rights; and, while I am making 
settlements, | may as well make my will. I 
have plenty for both boys, but the dark one must 
Does he not look born to be an eld- 





| 


| be the heir. 
est son ?’’ 

** Ah, Philip!” 

‘¢Pshaw! one don’t die the sooner for making 

g 

awill. Have I the air of a man ina consump- 
tion?”’ and the sturdy sportsman glanced com- 
placently at the strength and symmetry of his 
manly limbs. ‘* Come, Phil, let’s go to the sta- 
bles. Now, Robert, I will show vou what is 
better worth seeing than those miserable flower- 
beds.”” So saying, Mr. Beaufort led the way to 
the courtyard at the bank of the cottage. Catha- 
| rine and Sidney remained on the lawn, the rest 
followed the host. ‘The grooms, of whom Beau- 
fort was the idol, hastened to show how well the 
horses had thriven in his absence. 

‘¢ Do see how Brown Bess has come on, sir; 
but, to besure, Master Philip keeps her in exer- 
Ah, sir, he will be as good a rider as vour 


| 


cise, 
honour one of these days.’ 

‘*He ought to be, Tom, for I think he’ll never 
have my weight to carry. Weil, saddle Brown 
Bess for Mr. Philip. What horse shall I take ? 
Ah! here’s my old friend Puppet!” 

*“*T don’t know what’s come to Puppet, sir; 
he’s off his feed and turned sulky. I tried him 
over the bur yesterday, but he was quite restiff 
like.”’ 

‘The devil he was! 
shall go over the six-barred gate to-dav, or we'll 
know why.” And Mr. Beaufort patted the sleek 
neck of his favourite hunter. ‘* Put the saddle on 
him, Tom.” 

‘‘ Yes, your honour. I sometimes think he is 
hurt in the loins somehow: he don't take to his 
leaps kindly, and he always tries to bite when we 
bridles him. Be quiet, sir!”’ 

+6 Only his airs,’ said Philip. “1 did 
| know this, or 7 would have taken him over the 


, 


So, so, old boy, you 


not 
gate. Why did not you tell me, Tom?” 

‘‘ Lord love you, sir! because you have such a 
spurret; and if anything had come to you—”’ 

‘Quite right; you are not weight enough for 
Puppet, my boy; and he never did like any one 
to back him but myself. What say you, brother; 
will you ride with us?” ~ 

‘No, I must go to —— to-day with Arthur. 
I have engaged the posthorses at two o'clock; 
but I shall be with you to-morrow or the day af- 
ter. You see his tutor expects him; and as he is 
backward in his mathematics, he has no time to 
lose.’’ 

‘¢ Well, then, good-bye, nephew!” and Beau- 
| fort slipped a pocket-book into the boy’s hand. 
‘‘Tush! whenever you want money, don’t trou- 
| ble your father—-write to me ;_ we shall be always 
glad to see you; and you must teach Philip to 
| like his book a little better—eh, Phil !’’ 
‘* No, father, J shall be rich enough to do with- 
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out books,” said Philip, rather coarsely ; but then, | 


observing the heightened colour of his cousin, he 
went up to him, and with a generous impulse 
said, ‘‘Arthur, you admired this gun: pray ac- 
Nay, don’t be shy; I can have as many 


cept it. 
you’re not so well off, 


as I like for the asking: 
you know.” 

* "The intention was kind, but the manner was 
so patronising that Arthur felt offended. He put 
back the gun, and said dryly, ‘I shall have no 
occasion for a gun, thank you.” 

If Arthur was offended by the offer, Philip was 
much more offended by the refusal. ‘As you 
like: I hate pride,” said he; and he gave the 
gun to the groom as he vaulted into his saddle 
with the lightness of a young Mercury. ‘*Come, 
father '”’ 

Mr. Beaufort had now mounted his favourite 
hunter: a large, powerful horse, well known for 
its prowess in the field. ‘The rider trotted him 
once or twice through the spacious yard. 

‘« Nonsense, Tom: no more hurt in the loins 
than I am. Open that gate; we will go across 
the paddock, and take the gate yonder—the old 
six-bar—eh, Phil ?”’ 

‘* Capital! to be sure !’ 

‘The gate was opened ; the grooms stood watch- 
ful to see the leap; anda kindred curiosity ar- 
rested Robert Beaufort and his son. 

How well they looked, those two horsemen; 
the ease, lightness, spirit of the one, with the fine- 
limbed and fiery steed that literally ** bounded be- 
neath him as a barb,’’ seemingly as gay, as ar- 
dent, and as haughty as the boy-rider. And the 
manly and almost Herculean torm of the elder 
Beaufort, which, from the buoyancy of its move- 
ments, and the supple grace belonging to the per- 
fect mastership of any athletic art, possessed an 
elegance and dignity, especially on horseback, 
which rarely accompanies proportions equally 
sturdy androbust. ‘There was, indeed, something 
knightly and chivalrous in the bearing of the elder 
Beaufort; in his handsome aquiline features, the 
erectness of his mien, the very wave of his hand, 


, 


as he spurred from the yard. 

‘* What a fine-looking fellow my uncle is!’ 
said Arthur, with involuntary admiration. 

“Ay, an excellent life—amazingly strong !”’ 
returned the pale father, with a slight sigh. 

‘‘ Philip,” said Mr. Beaufort, as they cantered 
across the paddock, ‘I think the gate is too 
much for you. I will just take Puppet over, and 
then we will open it for you.” 

** Pooh, my dear father! you don’t know how 
I’m improved!’ And slackening the rein, and 
touching the side of his horse, the young rider 
darted forward and cleared the gate, which was 


, 


of no common height, with an ease that extorted 
a loud bravo from the proud father. 

«* Now. Puppet,” said Mr. Beaufort, spurring 
his own horse. ‘The animal cantered towards 
the gate, and then suddenly turned round with 
an impatient and angry snort. ‘For shame, 
Puppet! for shame, old boy \’’ said the sports- 
man, wheeling him again to the barrier. ‘The 
horse shook his head as if in remonstrance: but 
the spur, vigorously applied, showed him that 
his muster would not listen to his mute reason- 
ings He bounded forward—made at the gate— 
struck his hoofs against the top bar—fell for- 
ward, and threw his rider head foremost on the 
road beyond. ‘The horse rose instantly—not so 
the master. ‘The son dismounted, alarmed and 
terrified. His father was speechless! and blood 
csushed from the mouth and nostrils as the head 


drooped heavily on the boy’s breast. 
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standers had witnessed the fall—they crowded 


to the spot—they took the fallen man from the 
weak arms of the son—the head groom examin- 
ed him with the eye of one who had picked up 
science from his experience in such casu Ities. 

‘Speak, brother! where are you hurt?’ ex- 
claimed Roberi Beaufort. 

** He will never speak more!” said the groom, 
bursting into tears. ‘* His neck is broken !”’ 

‘*Send for the nearest surgeon,’’ cried Mr. 
Robert. ‘Good God! boy! don’t mount that 
devilish horse !”’ 

But Arthur had already leaped on the unhappy 
steed which had been the cause of this appalling 
affliction. ‘* Which way?” 

‘* Straight on to *****, only two miles; every 
one knows Mr. Powis’s house. God bless 
you!”’ said the groom. 

Arthur vanished. 

‘* Lift him carefully, and take him to the 
house,”’ said Mr. Robert. ‘* My poor brother ! 
my dear brother !”’ 

He was interrupted by a cry—a single, shrill, 
heart-oreaking ery—and Philip fell senseless to 
the ground. 

No one heeded him at that hour; no one heed- 
ed the fatherless Bpastarp. ‘ Gently, gently,” 
said Mr. Robert, as he followed the servants and 
their load. And he then muttered to himself, 
and his sallow cheek grew bright, and his breath 
came short: ** He has made no wil!! he never 
made a will!” 


CHAPTER V. 
“Constance. Oh, boy, then where are art thou? 
: What becomes of me? 
King John. 
It was three days after the death of Philip 
Beaufort—for the surgeon arrived only to con- 
firm the judgment of the groom; in the drawing- 


room of the cottage, the windows closed, lay the | 


body in its coffin, the lid not yet nailed down. 
There, prostrate on the floor, tearless, speech- 
less, was the miserable Catharine; poor Sidney, 
too young to comprehend all his loss, sobbing at 
her side; while Philip, apart, seated beside the 
coffin, gazed abstractedly on that cold, rigid face, 
which had never known one frown for his boy- 
ish follies. 

In another room, that had been appropriated 
to the late owner, called his study, sat Robert 
Beaufort. Every thing in this room spoke of 
the deceased. Partially separated from the rest 
of the house, it communicated by a winding 
staircase with a chamber above, to which Philip 
had been wont to betake himself whenever he 
returned late and over-exhilarated from some 
rural feast crowning a hard day’s hunt. Above 
a quaint, old-fashioned bureau of Dutch work- 
manship (which Philip had picked up at a sale 
in the earlier years of his marriage,) was a por- 
trait of Catharine, taken in the bloom of her 
youth. Ona peg on the door that led to the 
stairease still hung his rough driving-coat. The 
window commanded the view of the paddock, in 
which the worn-out hunter or the unbroken colt 
grazed at will. Around the walls of the “ study”’ 
(a strange misnomer!) hung prints of celebrated 
fox-hunts and renowned steeple-chases. Guns, 
fishing-rods, and foxes’ brushes, ranged with a 
sportsman’s neatness, supplied the place of books. 
On the mantelpiece lay a cigar-case, a well-worn 
volume on the veterinary art, and the last num- 
ber of Zhe Sporting Magazine. And in that 


The by- |room—thus witnessing of the hardy, masculine, 


and rural life that had passed away—sallow, 
stooping, town-worn, sat, I say, Robert Beau- 
fort, the heir-at-law—alone: for the very day of 
his death he had remanded his son home with 
the letter that announced to his wife the change 
in their fortunes, and directed her to send his 
lawyer post-haste to the house of death. The 
bureau, and the drawers, and the boxes which 
contained the papers of the deceased, were open; 
their contents had been ransacked; no certificate 
of the private marriage, no hint of such an event; 
not a paper found to signify the last wishes of 
\the rich dead man. He had died and made no 
sign. Mr. Robert Beaufort’s countenance was 
still and composed. 

A knock at the door was heard: the lawyer 
entered. 

‘*Sir, the undertakers are here, and Mr. 
Greaves has ordered the bells to be rung; at 
three o’clock he will read the service.” 

‘Tam obliged to you, Blackwell, for taking 
these melancholy offices on yourself. My poor 
brother! [tis so sudden! But the funeral, you 
say, ought to take place to-day ?”’ 

** The weather is so warm !’’ said the lawyer, 
wiping his forehead. As he spoke, the death- 
bell was heard. 

There was a pause. 

‘It would have been a terrible shock to Mrs. 
Morton if she had been his wife,’’ observed Mr. 
Blackwell. ‘But I suppose persons of that kind 
have very little feeling. 1 must say it was very 
fortunate for the family that the event happened 
before Mr. Beaufort was wheedled into so im- 
proper a marriage.” 

** It was fortunate, Blackwell. Have you or- 
dered the post-horses? I shal] start immediately 
after the funeral.” 

‘* What is to be done with the cottage, sir,” 

** You may advertise it for sale.” 

** And Mrs. Morton and the boys ?”’ 

‘* Hum—we will consider. She was a trades- 
man’s daughter. I think I ought to provide for 
her suitably, eh ?”’ 

«It is more than the world could expect from 
you, sir: it is very different from a wife.” 

«« Oh, very! very much so, indeed! Just ring 
for a lighted candle; we will seal up these boxes. 
And—I think I could take a sandwich. Poor 
Philip!” 

The funeral was over—the dead shoveled away. 
What a strange thing it does seem, that the very 
form which we prized so charily, for which we 
| prayed the winds to be gentle, which we lapped 
| from the cold in our arms, from whose footstep 
| we would have removed a stone, should be sud- 
| denly thrust out of sight—an abomination that 
| the earth must not look upon—a despicable loathi- 

someness, to be concealed and to be forgotten! 
| And this same composition of bone and muscle, 
| that was yesterday so strong—which men re- 
spected and women loved, and children clung to 
—to-day so lamentably powerless, unable to de- 
fend or protect those who lay nearest to its heart; 
its riches wrested from it, its wishes spat upon, 
its influence expiring with its last sigh! A breath 
from its lips making all that mighty difference 
between what it was and what it is! 

The post-horses were at the door as the fune- 
ral procession returned to the house. 

Mr. Robert Beaufort bowed slightly to Mrs. 
Morton, and said, with his pocket-handkerchief 
still before his eyes, 

“7 will write to you in a few days, ma’am; 
you will find that I shall not forget you. The 
cottage will be sold; but we sha’nt hurry you. 
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Good-bye, ma’am; good-bye, my boys;”’ and he 
patted his nephews on the head. . 

Philip winced aside, and scowled haughtily at 
his uncle, who muttered to himself, **‘l'hat boy 
will come to no good!” Little Sydney put his 
hand into the rich man’s, and looked up plead- 
ingly into his face: **Can’t you say something 
pleasant to poor mamma, uncle Robert!” 

Mr. Beaufort hemmed huskily and entered the 
britska—it had been his brother’s: the lawyer 
followed, and they drove away. 

A week after the funeral, Philip stole from the 
house into the conservatory, to gather some fruit 
for his mother: she had scarcely touched food 
since Beaufort’s death. She was worn to a sha- 
dow: her hair had turned gray. Now she had 
at last found tears, and she wept noiselessly but 
unceasingiy. 

T'he boy had plucked some grapes, and placed 
them carefully in his basket: he was about to 
select a nectarine that seemed riper than the rest, 
when his hand was roughly seized, and the gruff 
voice of John Green, the gardener, exclaimed, 

** What are ou about, Master Philip! You 
must not touch them ’ere fruit !’’ 

‘‘ How dare you, fellow!” cried the young 
gentleman, in a tone of equal astonishment and 
wrath. 

*«‘ None of your airs, Master Philip! What I 
means is, that some great folks are coming to 
look at the place to-morrow, and I won’t have 
my show of fruit spoiled by being pawed about 
by the like of you; so, that’s plain, Master 
Philip!” 

The boy grew very pale, but remained silent. 
The gardener, delighted to retaliate the insolence 
he had received, continued, 


‘You need not go for to look so spiteful, | 


master; you are not the great man you thought 
you were; you are nobody now, and so you will 
find ere long. So, march out, if you please: | 
wants to lock up the glass.” 

As he spoke, he took the lad roughly by the 
arm; but Philip, the most irascible of mortals, 
was strong for his years, and fearless as a young 
lion. He caught up a watering-pot, which the 
gardener had deposited while he expostulated 
with his late tyrant, and struck the man across 
the face with it so violently and so suddenly that 
he fell back over the beds, and the glass crackled 
and shivered under him. Philip did not wait for 
the foe to recover his equilibrium; but, taking 


up his grapes, and possessing himself quietly of | 


the disputed nectarine, quitted the spot; and the 
gardener did not think it prudent to pursue him. 


To boys under ordinary eireumstances—boys | 


who have buffeted their way through a scolding 
nursery, a wrangling family, or a public school— 
there would have been nothing in this squabble 
to dwell on the memory or vibrate on the nerves 
after the first burst of passion; but to Philip 
Beaufort it was an era in life; it was the first 
insult he had ever received; it was his initiation 
into that changed, rough, and terrible career, to 
which the spoiled darling of vanity and love 
was henceforth condemned. His pride and his 
self-esteem had incurred a fearful shock. He en- 
tered the house, and a sickness came over him; 
his limbs trembled; he sat down in the hall, and, 
placing the fruit beside him, covered his face 
with his hands and wept. Those were not the 
tears of a boy, drawn from a shallow source ; 
they were the burning, agonising, reluctant tears 
that men shed, wrung from the heart as if it were 
its blood. He had never been sent to school lest 
he should meet with mortification. He had had 


| various tutors, trained to show rather than to 
| exact respect; one succeeding another at his own 
| whim and caprice. His natural quickness, and a 
| very strong, hard, inquisitive turn of mind, had 
enabled him, however, to pick up more know- 
ledge, though of a desultory and miscellaneous 
nature, than boys of his age generally possess ; 
and his roving, independent, out-of-door exist- 
ence had served to ripen his understanding. He 
had certainly, in spite of every precaution, arrived 
at some, though not very distinct, notions of his 
peculiar position; but none of its inconveniences 
had visited him till that day. He began now to 
turn his eyes to the future; and vague and dark 
forebodings—a consciousness of the shelter, the 
protector, the station he had lost in his father’s 
death—crept coldly over him. While thus mus- 
ing, a ring was heard at the bell—he lifted his 
head—it was the postman with a letter. Philip 
hastily rose, and averting his face, on which the 
tears were not yet dried, took the letter; and 
| then snatching up his little basket of fruit, re- 
paired to his mother’s room. 

The shutters were half closed on the bright 
day—oh, what a mockery is there in the smile 
of the happy sun when it shines on the wretched! 
Mrs. Morton sat, or rather crouched, in a dis- 
tant corner, her streaming eyes fixed on vacancy 
—listless, drooping—a very image of desolate 
wo: and Sidney was weaving flower-chains at 
her feet. 

‘‘Mamma! mother!” whispered Philip, as he 
threw his arms round her neck; ‘look up! look 
up! My heart breaks to see you. Do taste this 
fruit: you will die toe if you go on thus; and 
what will become of us—of Sidney ?”’ 
| Mrs. Morton did look up vaguely into his face, 
| and strove to smile. 

«See, too, I have brought you a letter: per- 
haps good news: shall | break the seal ?”’ 

Mrs. Morton shook her head gently, and took 
the letter—alas! how different from that one 
which Sidney had placed in her hands not two 
short weeks since: it was Mr. Robert Beaufort’s 
| handwriting. She shuddered and laid it down. 
| And then there suddenly, and for the first time, 
| flashed across her the sense of her strange posi- 
tion—the dread of the future. What were her 
| 
| 








| 
| 
| 
| 





sons to be henceforth? What herself? What- 
ever the sanctity of her marriage, the law might 
fail her. At the disposition of Mr. Robert Beau- 
| fort the fate of three lives might depend. She 
| gasped for breath, again took up the letter, and 
hurried over the contents: they ran thus: 


| 
| 
| party 
haat Dear Madam,—Knowing that you must na- 
| your children and yourself, left by my poor bro- 
ther destitute of all provision, I take the earliest 


and decorum allow, to apprise you of my inten- 
tions. I need not say that, properly speaking, 
you can have no kind of claim upon the relations 
of my late brother; nor will I hurt your feelings 
by those moral reflections which at this season 


force themselves upon you. Without more than 
this mere allusion to your peculiar connection 
with my brother, I may, however, be permitted 
to add, that that connection tended very materi- 
ally to separate him from the legitimate branches 
of his family; and in consulting with them as to 
a provision for you and your children, I find that, 
besides scruples that are to be respected, some 
natural degree of soreness exists upon their 
minds. Out of regard, however, to my poor 








turally be anxious as to the future prospects of 


opportunity which it seems to me that propriety | 


of sorrow cannot, I hope, fail involuntarily to | 


11 


brother (though I saw very little of him of late 
years), 1 am willing to waive those feelings 
which, as a father and a husband, you may con- 
ceive that I share with the rest of my family. 
You will probably now decide on living with 
some of your own relations; and that you may 
not be entirely a burden to them, I beg to say 
that I shall allow you a hundred a year, paid, if 
you prefer it, quarterly. You may also select 
certain articles of linen and plate, of which I en- 
close a list. With regard to your sons, I have 
no objection to place them at a grammar-school, 
and, ata proper age, to apprentice them to any 
trade suitable to their future station, in the choice 
of which your own family can give you the best 
advice. If they conduct themselves properly, 
they may always depend or my protection. I 
do not wish to hurry your movements; but it 
will probably be painful to you to remain longer 
than you can help in a place crowded with un- 
pleasant recollections; and as the cottage is to 
be sold—indeed, my brother-in-law, Lord Lil- 
burne, thinks it would suit him—you will be 
liable to the interruption of strangers to see it; 
and, indeed, your prolonged residence at Fern- 
side, you must be sensible, is rather an obstacle 
to the sale. I beg to enclose you a draft for £100 
to pay any present expenses; and to request, 
when you are settled, to know where the first 
quarter shall be paid. 

‘*] shall write to Mr. Jackson (who, I think, 
is the bailiff) to detail my instructions as to sell- 
ing the crops, &c., and discharging the servants, 
so that you may have no farther trouble. 

‘“*T am, madam, 
** Your obedient servant, 
‘* Ropert BeEaurort. 


“Berkeley square, Sept. 12, 18—” 


The letter fell from Catharine’s hands. Her 
grief was changed to indignation and scorn. 

‘‘ The insolent !’’ she exclaimed, with flashing 
eyes. ‘* This to me! to me! the wife, the law- 
ful wife of his brother! the wedded mother of his 
brother’s children !”’ 

‘‘Say that again, mother! again—again !”” 
cried Philip, in a loud voice. ‘+ His wife! wed- 
ded !”’ 

‘¢] swear it,’ 
kept the secret for your father’s sake. 
yours, the truth must be proclaimed.” 

** Thank God!” thank God !’’ murmured Phi- 
lip, in a quivering voice, throwing his arms round 
‘¢We have no brand on our names, 


’ 


said Catharine, solemnly. ‘I 
Now, for 


his brother. 
| Sidney.” 
At those accents, so full of suppressed joy and 
pride, the mother felt at once all that her son had 
| suspected and concealed. She felt that beneath 
his haughty and wayward character there had 
lurked delicate and generous forbearance for her; 
that from his equivocal position his very faults 
might have arisen; and a pang of remorse for 
her long sacrifice of the children to the father 
shot through her heart. It was followed by a 
fear, an appalling fear, more painful than the re- 
The proofs that were to clear herself 
The words of her husband that last 
{awful morning rang in her ear. ‘The minister 
| dead—the witness absent—the register lost! But 
| the copy of that register! the copy! Might not 
that suffice? She groaned, and closed her eves 
| as if to shut out the future: then starting up, she 
| hurried from the room, and went straight to 
Beaufort’s study. As she laid her hand on the 
latch of the door, she trembled and drew back. 
But care for the living was stronger at that mo- 
11 
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ment than even anguish for the dead: she enter- | red debt—or fallen into the warm errors most 


ed the apartment; she passed with a firm step to 
It was locked; 


on every cupboard, every 


the bureau. 


seal upon the lock: 


box, every drawer, the same seal, that spoke of 


rights more valued than her own. But Catha- 
rine was not daunted: she turned and saw Philip 
by her side; she pointed to the bureau in silence ; 
the boy unde rstood the appeal. He left the room, 
and returned in a few moments with a chisel. 
The lock was broken: tremblingly and eagerly 
Catharine ransacked the contents ; opened paper 
after paper, letter after letter, in vain: no certifi- 
cate—no will—no memorial. Could the brother 
have abstracted the fatal proof? 
to explain to Philip what she sought for, and his 
search was more minute than hers, Every pos- 
sible receptacle for papers in that room, in the 
whole house, was explored, and still the search 
was fruitless.. 

‘Three hours afterward they were in the same 
room into which Philip had brought Robert Beau- 
fort’s letter to his mother. Catharine was seated, 
tearless, but deadly pale with heart-sickness and 
dismay. 

‘* Mother,” said Philip, ** may I now read the 
letter ?”’ 

Yes, boy, and decide for us all.’ She 
paused, and examined his face as he read. He 
felt her eye was upon him, and restrained his 
emotions as he proceeded. 
he lifted his dark gaze upon Catharine’s watch- 
ful countenance, 

‘* Mother, whether or not we obtain our rights, 
I am 
y; but I am strong and active. | 
will work for you day and night. I have it in 
me—lI feel it; any thing rather than eating Ais 
bread.” 

‘Philip! Philip! you are indeed my son— 
your father’s son! And have you no reproach 
for your mother, who so weakly, so criminally 
concealed your birthright, till, alas! discovery 

too late?) Oh! reproach me, reproach 
me! it will be kindness. No! do not kiss me! 

Boy! boy! if, as my heart 
tells me, we fail in proof, do you understand 
what, in the world’s eye, 1 am—what you are?” 

*T do!” said Philip, firmly; and he fell on 


vou will still refuse this man’s charity. 


younog—a bov D4 


may be 


I cannot bear it. 


his knees at her feet. ‘* Whatever others call 
you, you are a mother, and I yourson. You 
ie, in the judgment of Heaven, my father’s 
wife, and I his heir.”’ 

Catharine bowed her head, and, with a gush 


of tears, fell his arms. Sidney crept up 
and forced his lips to her cold cheek. 


nto 
to her, 
‘*Mamma! what vexes you? 
ma!”’ 

‘Oh, Sidney! Sidnev! How like his father! 
Look at him, Philip! Shall we do right to re- 
fuse even this pittance? Must he be a beggar 
too ?”’ 

‘‘ Never a beggar!’ said Philip, with a pride 
that showed what hard lessons he had yet to 
learn. ‘* The lawful sons of a Beaufort were 
not born to beg their bread !”’ 


CHAPTER VI. 
The storm above, and frozen world below 
The olive bough 


Faded and cast upon the common wind, 
And eartha doveless ark "—LamMan BLANCHARD 


Robert Beaufort’s | 


A word sufficed | 
| was invisible, the dial was mute—a piece of | 
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/common with his sex. He was a good husband 
—a careful father—an agreeable neighbour —ra- 
| ther charitable than otherwise to the poor. He 
was honest and methodical in his dealings, and 
had been known to behave handsomely in differ- 
ent relations of life. Mr. Robert Beaufort, in- 
deed, always meant to do what was right—in the 
eyes of the world! He had no other rule of 
action but that which the world supplied: his re- 
ligion was decorum—his sense of honour was 
regard to opinion. His heart was a dial to whieh 
the world was the sun: when the great eye of 
the publie fell on it, it answered every purpose 
that a heart could answer; but, when that eye 


brass, and nothing more. 


| Itis just to Robert Beaufort to assure the reader 
|} that he wholly disbelieved his brother’s story of 


|a private marriage. 


He considered that tale, 
when heard for the first time, as a mere invention 
(and a shallow one) of a man wishing to make 


| the imprudent step he was about to take as re- 


spectable as he could. ‘The careless tone of his 
brother when speaking upon the subject—his 


| confession that of such a marriage there was no 
| distinet proofs, except a copy of a register (which 
| 4 . ° 

/copy Robert had not found)—made his incredu- 


When he had done, | 


lity natural. He therefore deemed himself un- 
der no obligation of delicacy or respect to a wo- 
man through whose means he had very nearly 
lost a noble succession—a woman who had not 
even borne his brother’s name—a woman whom 
nobody knew. Had Mrs. Morton been Mrs. 


| Beaufort, and the natural sons legitimate children, 


Mamma, mam- 


Robert Beaufort, supposing their situation of rela- 
tive power and dependence to have been the 
same, would have behaved with careful and 
scrupulous generosity. ‘The world would have 
said, ** Nothing could be handsomer than Mr. 
Robert Beaufort’s conduct!” Nay, if Mrs. Mor- 
ton had been some divorced wife of birth and 
connections, he would have made very different 
dispositions in her favour: he would not have 
allowed the connections to have called him shabby. 
But here he felt that, all circumstances consi- 
dered, the world, if it spoke at all (which it would 
scarcely think it worth while to do,) would be on 
his side. An artful woman—low-born, and, of 
course, low-bred—who wanted to inveigle the 
rich and careless paramour into marriage: what 
could be expected from the man she had sought 
to injure—the rightful heir? Was it not very 
good in him to do anything for her; and, if he 
provided for the children suitably to the original 
station of the mother, did he not go to the very 
utmost of reasonable expectation? He certainly 
thought in his conscience, such as it was, that he 
had acted well; not extravagantly, not foolishly, 
but well, He was sure the world would say so 
if it knew all: he was not bound to do anything. 
| He was not, therefore, prepared for Catharine’s 
short, haughty, but temperate reply to his letter; 
a reply which conveyed a decided refusal of his 
offers—asserted positively her own marriage, and 
the claims of her children— intimated legal pro- 
ceedings—and was signed in the name of Catha- 
rine Beaufort! Mr. Beaufort put the letter in 
his bureau, labelled *‘ Impestinent answer from 
| Mrs. Morton, Sept. 14,” and was quite contented 
| to forget the existence of the writer, until his law- 
yer, Mr. Blackwell, informed him that a suit had 
| been instituted by Catharine. Mr. Robert turned 


Mr. Robert Beaufort was generally considered | pale, but Blackwell composed him. 


by the world a very worthy man. He had never 


**Pooh, sir! you have nothing to fear. It is 


committed any excess—never gambled or incur- | but an attempt to extort money : the attorney isa 











low practitioner, accustomed to get up bad cases * 
they can make nothing of it.”’ 

This was true: whatever the rights of the case, 
poor Catharine had no proofs—no evidence— 
which could justify a respectable lawyer to ad- 
vise her proceeding to a suit. She named two 
witnesses of her marriage: one dead, the other 
could not be heard of. She sclected for the alleg- 
ed place in which the ceremony was performed 
a very remote village, in which it appeared that 
the register had been destroyed. No attested 
copy thereof was to be found; and Catharine was 
stunned on hearing that, even if found, it was 
doubtful whether it could be received as evidence, 
unless to corroborate actual personal testimony. 
It so happened that when Philip, many years 
ago, had received the copy, he had not shown it 
to Catharine, nor mentioned Mr. Jones’s name 
as the copyist. In fact, then only three years 
married to Catharine, his worldly caution had 
not yet been conquered by confident experience of 
her generosity. As for the mere moral evidence 
dependent on the publication of her bans in Lon- 
don, that amounted to no proof whatever; nor, 
on inquiry at A , did the Welsh villagers re- 
member anything farther than that, some fifteen 
years ago, a handsome gentleman had visited Mr. 
Price, and one or two rather thought that Mr. 
Price had married him to a lady from London; 
evidence quite inadmissible against the deadly, 
damning fact, that for fifteen years Catharine had 
openly borne another name, and lived with Mr. 
Beaufort ostensibly as his mistress. Her gene- 
rosity in this destroyed her case. Nevertheless, 
she found a low practitioner, who took her mo- 
ney and neglected her cause; so her suit was 
heard and dismissed with contempt. Henceforth, 
then, indeed, in the eyes of the law and the pub- 
lic, Catharine was an impudent adventurer, and 
her sons were nameless outcasts. 

And now, relieved from all fear, Mr. Robert 
Beaufort entered upon the full enjoyment of his 
splendid fortune. ‘The house in Berkeley Square 
was furnished anew. Great dinners and gay 
routs were given in the ensuing spring. Mr. and 
Mrs. Beaufort became persons of considerable 
importance. The rich man had, even when poor, 
been ambitious; his ambition now centred in his 
only son. Arthur had always been considered a 
boy of talents and promise: to what might he not 
now aspire? The term of his probation with the 
tutor was abridged, and Arthur Beaufort was sent 
at once to Oxford. 

Before he went to the University, during a 
short preparatory visit to his father, Arthur spoke 
to him of the Mortons. 

‘* What has become of them, sir? and what 
have you done for them ?”’ 

‘* Done for them !”’ said Mr. Beaufort, opening 
his eves, ‘* What should I do for persons who 
have just been harassing me with the most un- 
principled litigation? My conduct to them has 
been too generous—that is, all things considered. 
But when you are my age you will find there is 
very little gratitude in the world, Arthur.” 

“Still, sir,” said Arthur, with the goodness 
that belonged to him, “ still, my uncle was greatly 
attached to them; and the boys, at least, are 
guiltless,” ; 

‘“* Well, well!’ replied Mr. Beaufort, a little 
impatiently, ‘I believe they want for nothing; 
I fancy they are with the mother’s relations. 
Whenever they address me in a proper manner, 
they shall not find me revengeful or hard-hearted ; 
but, since we are on this topic,’ continued the 
father, smoothing his shirt-frill with a care that 
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NIGHT AND MORNING. 








showed his decorum even in n trifles, se] hope you 
see the results of that kind of connection, and that 
you will take warning by your poor uncle’s ex- 
ample. And now let us change the subject: itis 
not a very pleasant one, and, at your age, the less 
your thoughts turn on such matters the better.” 

Arthur Beaufort, with the careless generosity 
of youth, that gauges other men’s conduct by its 
own sentiments, believed that his father, who had 
never been niggardly to himself, had really acted 
as his words implied; and, engrossed by the pur- 
suits of the new and brilliant career opened, 
whether to his pleasures or his studies, suffered 
the objects of his inquiries to ‘pass from his 
thoughts. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Morton, for by that name we 
must still call her, and her children were settled in 
a small lodging in an humble suburb, situated on 
the high road between Fernside and the metropo- 
lis. She saved from her hopeless lawsuit, after 
the sale of her jewels and ornaments, a sufficient 
sum to enable her, with economy, to live respect- 
ably for a year or two at least, during which time 
she might arrange her plans for the future. She 
reckoned, as a sure resource, upon the assistance 
of her relations; but it was one to which she ap- 
plied with natural shame and reluctance. She 
had kept up a correspondence with her father 
during his life. To him she never revealed the 
secret of her marriage, though she did not write 
like a person conscious of error. Perhaps, as 
she always said to her son, she had made to her 
husband a solemn promise never to divulge or 
even hint that secret until he himself should 
authorise its disclosure. For neither he nor 
Catharine ever contemplated separation or death. 
Alas! how all of us, when happy, sleep secure 
in the dark shadows which ought to warn us of 
the sorrows that are to come! Still Catharine’s 
father, a man of coarse mind and not rigid princi- 
ples, did not take much to heart that connection 
which he assumed to be illicit. She was pro- 
vided for, that was some comfort: doubtless Mr. 
Beaufort would act like a gentleman—perhaps, 
at last, make her an honest woman and a lady. 
Meanwhile, she had a fine house, and a fine car- 
riage, and fine servants; and, so far from apply- 
ing to him for money, was constantly sending him 
little presents. But Catharine only saw, in his 
permission of her correspondence, kind, forgiv- 
ing, and trustful affection, and she loved him ten- 
derly : when he died, the link that bound her to 
her family was broken. Her brother succeeded 
to the trade: a man of probity and honour, but 
somewhat hard and unamiable. In the only let- 
ter she had received from him—the one announc- 
ing her father’s death—he told her plainly and 
very properly that he could not countenance the 
life she led—that he had children growing up— 
that all intercourse between them was at an end, 
unless she left Mr. Beaufort; when, if she sincere- 
ly repented, he would still prove her affectionate 
brother. 

Though Catharine had at the time resented this 
letter as unfeeling, now, humbled and sorrow- 
stricken, she recognised the propriety of princi- 
ple from which it emanated. Her brother was 
well off for his station; she would explain to him 
her real situation, and he would believe her story. 
She would write to him, and beg him, at least, to 
give aid to her poor children. 

But this step she did not take till a considerable 
portion of her pittance was consumed—till nearly 
three parts of a year since Beaufort’s death had 
expired—and till sundry warnings, not to be light- 





_ Hid 


ly heeded, had made her forebode the probebitity | for one’s own person; w hen mori the anxiety 


of an early death for herself. 
sixteen, when she had been placed by Mr. Beau- 
fort at the head of his household, she had been 
cradled, not in extravagance, but in an easy luxu- 
ry, which had not brought with it habits of econo- 
my and thrift. She could grudge anything to 
herself, but to her children—Ais children, whose 
every whim had been anticipated, she had not the 


From the age of 


for one’s own interests ? 
It was in a small room in a lodging-house in 


| the suburb of H—— that Mrs. Morton was seat- 


heart to be saving. She could have starved in a | 


garret had she been alone, but she could not see 
them wanting a comfort while she possessed a 
guinea. Philip, to do him justice, evinced a con- 
sideration not to have been expected from his 
early and arrogant recklessness. But Sidney— 
who could expect consideration from such a 
child? 
circumstances—of the 
seem dejected, Catharine would steal out and 
spend a week’s income on the lapful of toys 
which she brought home. Did he seem a shade 
more pale—did he complain of the slightest ail- 
ment, a doctor must be sent for. Alas! her own 
ailments, neglected and unheeded, were growing 
beyond the reach of medicine. Anxious—fear- 


ful—gnawed by regret for the past, the thought of 


famine in the future, she daily fretted and wore 
herself away. She had cultivated her mind dur- 
ine her secluded residence with Mr. Beaufort, 
but she had learned none of the arts by which de- 
eayed gentlewomen keep the wolf from the door ; 
no little holyday accomplishments, which in the 
day of need turn to useful trade ; no water-colour 
drawings, no paintings on velvet, no fabrication 
of pretty gewgaws, no embroidery and fine nee- 
dlework. She was helpless—utterly helpless— 
not strong enough even for a servant; and, even 
in that capacity, could she have got « character ? 
A great change at this time was apparent in Philip. 


What could he know of the change of 
value of money? Did he | 


ed by the window, anxiously awaiting the knock 


of the postman, who was expected to bring her 
brother’s reply to her letter. It was, therefore, be- 
tween ten and eleven o’clock—a morning in the 
merry month of Jnne. It was hot and sultry, 
which is rare in an English June. A flytrap, 
red, white, and yellow, suspended from the 
ceiling, swarmed with flies; flies were on the 


| ceiling, flies buzzed at the windows; the sofa 
jand chairs of horsehair seemed stuffed with 
flies. ‘There was an air of heated discomfort 


Had he fallen then into kind hands and euiding | 


eyes, his passions and energies might have ripen- 
ed into rare qualities and great virtues. But per- 
haps, as Goethe has somewhere said, ‘ Experi- 
ence, after all, is the best teacher.” He kept a 
constant guard on his vehement temper—his way- 
ward will; he would not have vexed his mother 
for the world. But, strange to say (it was a great 
mystery in the woman’s heart,) in proportion as 
he became more amiable, it seemed that his mo- 
ther loved him less. Perhaps she did not, in that 
change, recognise so closely the darling of the 
old time; perhaps the very weaknesses and im- 
portunities of Sidney, the hourly sacrifices the 
child entailed upon her, endeared him more to her 
from that natural sense of dependence and _pro- 
tection which forms the great bond between 
mother and child; perhaps, too, as Philip had 
been one to inspire as much pride as affection, so 
the pride faded away with the expectations that 
had fed it, and carried offin its decay some of the 
affection that was intertwined withit. However 
this be, Philip had formerly appeared the more 
spoiled and favoured of the two, and now Sidney 
seemed all in all. ‘Thus, beneath the younger 
son’s caressing gentleness, there grew up a cer- 
tain regard for self; it was latent—it took amia- 
ble colours—it had even a certain charm and 
grace in so sweet a child, but selfishness it was 
not the less: in this he differed from his brother. 
Philip was self-willed, Sidney self-loving. A 
certain timidity of character, endearing, perhaps, 
to the anxious heart of a mother, 


made this fault | 


in the younger boy more likely to take root; for | 


in bold natures there is a lavish and uncaleulating | 


recklessness, which scorns self unconsciously : her hands tig htly 


| of frame covered with yellow muslin. 


in the gaudy paper, in the bright-staring car- 
pet, in the very looking-glass over the chimney- 
piece, where a strip of mirror lay in an embrace 
We may 
talk of the dreariness of winter—and winter, no 
doubt, is desolate—but what in the world is more 


dreary to eyes inured to the verdure and bloom of 
and garniture of 


nature—‘** the pomp of groves 
fields’’—than a close room in a suburban lodg- 
the sun piercing every corner; no- 
thing fresh, nothing cool, nothing fragrant to be 
seen, felt, or inhaled; all dust, glare, noise, with 
a chandler’s shop, perhaps, next door? Sidney, 
armed with a pair of scissors, was cutting the 
pictures out of a story-book which his mother 
had bought him the day before. 
late, had taken much to rambling 


ing-house ; 


about the 


streets—it may be, in hopes of meeting one of 


those benevolent, eccentric elderly gentlemen he 
had read of in old novels, who suddenly come to 
the relief of distressed virtue ; or, more probably, 
from the restlessness that belonged to his adven- 
turous temperament—Philip had left the house 
since breakfast. 

‘Oh! how hot this nasty room is! exclaimed 
Sidney, abruptly looking up from his employ- 
ment. ‘*Sha’n’t we ever go into the country 
again, mamma 2”’ 

‘* Not at present, my love.”’ 

‘*T wish I could have my pony: 
have my pony, mamma?” 

** Because—because—the 
ney.” 

‘* Who sold it?’’ 

** Your uncle.” 

‘* He is avery naughty man, my uncle: is not 
he? But can’t I have another pony? It would 
be so nice this fine weather !”’ 

‘*Ah! my dear, I wish I could afford it: but 
you shall have a ride this week! Yes,” 
tinued the mother, as if reasoning with herself in 
excuse of the extravagance, **he does not look 
well: poor child! he must have exercise.” 

‘* A ride! Oh! that ismy own kind mamma!” 
exclaimed Sidney, clapping his hands. * Not 
ona donkey, you know!—a pony. ‘The man 
down the street, there, lets ponies. I must have 
the white pony with the long tail. But, I say, 
mamma, don’t tell Philip—pray don’t—he would 
be jealous.” 

‘‘ No, not jealous. my dear: why do you think 
so?”’ 

‘* Because he is always angry when I ask you 
for anything. It is very unkind in him, for I 
don’t care if he has a pony too—only not the 
white one.’’ 


why can’t I 


pony is sold, Sid- 


cone 


Here the postman’s knock, loud and sudden, 
startled Mrs. Morton from her seat. She pressed 
her heart as if to still its 


and what is fear, but, when physical, the regard | beating, and went nervously to the door, thence 
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to the stairs, to anticipate the lumbering step of | 


the slipshod maid-servant. 

«« Give it me, Jane! give it me.” 

«One shilling and eightpence—charged dou- 
ble—if you please, ma’am! Thank you.” 

‘‘Mamma, may I tell Jane to engage the pony ?”’ 

«« Not now, my love: sit down—be quiet: l— 
I am not well.” 

Sidney. who was aflectionate and obedient, 
crept back peaceably to the window, and, after a 
short, impatient sigh, resumed the scissors and 
the story book. 1 do not apologise to the reader 
for the various letters | am obliged to lay before 
him, for character olten betrays itself more in let- 
ters than in speech. Mr. Roger Morton's reply 
was couched in these terms: 


‘Dear Catruarine,—l have received your 
letter of the 14th inst., and write per return. I 
am very much grieved to hear of your afflictions ; 
but, whatever you say, I cannot think the late 
Mr. Beaufort acted like a conscientious man in 
forgetting to make his will, and leaving his little 
ones destitute. It is all very well to talk of his 
intentions ; but the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating. And it is hard upon me, who have a 
large family of my own, and get my living by 
honest industry, to have a rich gentleman’s chil- 
dren to maintain. As for your story about the 
private marriage, it may or may not be. Perhaps 
you were taken in by that worthless man, for a 
real marriage it could not be. And as you say 
the law has decided that point, therefore the less 
you sav on the matter the better. It all comes 
to the same thing. People are not bound to be- 
hie what ean’t be proved. And even if what 
is true, you are more to be blamed than 
pitied for holding your tongue so many years, 
‘rediting an honest family, as ours has 
always been considered. [ am sure my wife 
would not have thought of such a thing for the 
finest gentleman that ever wore shoe leather. 
However, I don’t want to hurt your feelings ; 
and I am sure I am ready to do whatever is right 
and proper. You cannot expect that I should 
ask you to my house. My wife, you know, is 
a very religious woman—what is called evan- 
gelical; but that’s neither here nor there: I deal 
with all people, churchmen and dissenters—even 
Jews—and don’t trouble my head much about 
differences in I dare say there are 
many ways to heaven, as I said the other day 
to Mr. Thwaites, our member. But it is right to 
say my wile will not hear of your coming here ; 
and, indeed, it might do harm to my business ; 
for there are several elderly single gentlewomen 
who buy flannel for the poor at my shop, and 
they are very particular—as they ought to be, 
indeed; for morals are very strict in this county, 
and particularly in this town, w here we certainly 
do pay very high church rates. Not that I 
grumble; for, though I am as liberal as any 
man, | am for an Established Church—as I 
ought to be, since the dean is my best customer. 
With regard to yourself, | will enclose you 
£10, and you will let me know when it is gone, 
and I will see what more I ean do. You say 
you are very poorly, which I am sorry to hear ; 
but you must pluck up your spirits, and take in 


opinion. 


plain work ; and I really think you ought to ap- | 


ply to Mr. Robert Beaufort. He bears a high 
character; and, notwithstanding your lawsuit, 


which [ cannot approve of, I dare say he might | 


allow you £40 or £50 a year, if you apply pro- 
perly, which would be the right thing in him, 
So much for you. As for the boys—poor, father- 
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less creatures !—it is very hard that they should | 
be so punished for no fault of their own; and | 
my wife, who, though strict, is a good hearted 
woman, is ready and willing to do what I wish 
about them. You say the eldest is near sixteen, | 
and welf come on in his studies., I can get him 
avery good thing in a light, genteel way. My | 
wife’s brother, Mr. Christopher Plaskwith, is a 
bookseller and stationer, with pretty practice, in 
R . He is a clever man, and has a news- 
paper, which he kindly sends me every week ; 
and, though it is not my county, it has some 
very sensible views, and is often noticed in the 
London papers as ‘ our provincial cotemporary.’ 
Mr. Plaskwith owes me some money, which I 
advanced him when he set up the paper, and he 
has several times most honestly offered to pay 
me in shares in the said paper. But, as the 
thing might break, and I don’t like concerns I 
don’t understand, I have not taken advantage of 
his very handsome proposals. Now Plaskwith 
wrote me word two days ago that he wanted a 
genteel, smart lad as assistant and ’prentice, and 
offered to take my eldest boy; but we can’t 
spare him. I write to Christopher by this post; 
and if your youth will run down on the top of 
the coach, and inquire for Mr. Plaskwith—the 
fare is trifling—I have no doubt he will be en- 
gaged atonce. But you will say, ‘ There’s the 
premium to consider!’ No such thing; Kit will 
set off the premium against his debt to me, so 
you will have nothing to pay. "Tis a very pretty 
business, and the lad’s education will get him on; 
so that’s off your mind. As to the little chap, 
I’ll take him at once. You say he is a pretty 
boy, and a pretty boy is always a help in a linen 
draper’s shop. He shall share and share with 
my own young folks, and Mrs. Morton will take 
vare of his washing and morals. I conclude 
(this is Mrs. M.’s suggestion) that he has had 
the measles, cowpock, and whooping-cough, 
which please let me know. If he behave well, 
which, at his age, we can easily break him into, | 
he is settled for life. So now you have got rid | 
of two mouths to feed, and have nobody to think 
of but yourself, which must be a great comfort, 
Don’t forget to write to Mr. Beaufort; and if he 
don’t do something for you, he’s not the gentle- 
man I take him for: but you are my own flesh 
and blood, and sha’n’t starve ; for, though I don’t 
think it right in a man in business to encourage 
what's wrong, yet, when a person’s down in the 
world, I think an ounce of help is better than a 
pound of preaching. My wife thinks otherwise, 
and wants to send you some tracts; but every 
body can’t be as correct as some folks. How- 
ever, as I said before, that’s neither here nor 
there. Let me know when your boy comes down, | 
and also about the measles, cowpock, and whoop- 
ing-cough; also if all’s right with Mr. Plask- 
with. So now I hope you will feel more com- 
fortable ; and remain, 

‘Dear Catharine, 

‘** Your forgiving and affectionate brother, 
** Roger Morton. 

« High-street, N. , June 13. 

‘*P. S.—Mrs. M. says that she will be a mo- 
ther to your little boy, and that you had better 
mend up all his linen before you send him.” 











As Catharine finished this epistle, she lifted 
up her eyes and beheld Philip. He had entered 
noiselessly, and he remained silent, leaning 
against the wall, and watching the face of his 
mother, which crimsoned with painful humili- 
ation while she read. Philip was not now the 





trim and dainty stripling first introduced to tne 
reader. He had outgrown his faded suit o: 
funeral mourning ; his long, neglected hair hung 
elf-like and matted down his cheeks; there was a 
gloomy look in his bright dark eyes. Poverty 
never betrays itself more than in the features and 
form of pride. It was evident that his spirit 
endured rather than accommodated itself to his 
fallen state; and, notwithstanding his soiled and 
thread-bare garments, aud a haggardness that j!| 
becomes the years of palmy youth, there was 
about his whole mien and person a wild and 
savage grandeur, more impressive than his former 
ruffling arrogance of manner. 

** Well, mother,” said he, with a strong mix- 
ture of sternness in his countenance and pity in 
his voice, ‘well, mother, and, what says your 
brother ?"” 

“ You decided for us once before, decide again. 
But I need not ask you ; you would never—” 

[don’t know,” interrupted Philip, vaguely; 
‘* Jet me see what we are to decide on.” 

Mrs. Morton was naturally a woman of high 
courage and spirit, but sickness and grief had 
worn down both; and, though Philip was but 
sixteen, there is something in the very nature of 
woman, especially in trouble, which makes her 
seek to lean on some other will than her own. 
She gave Philip the letter, and went quietly to sit 
down by Sidney. 

‘Your brother means well,” said Philip, 
when he had concluded the epistle. 

** Yes, but nothing is to be done: I cannot, 
cannot send poor Sidney to—to—’’ and Mrs. 
Morton sobbed. 

‘¢ No, my dear, dear mother, no; it would be 
terrible, indeed, to part you and him. But this 
bookseller—Plask with—perhaps I shall be able 
to support you both.” 

** Why you do not think, Philip, of being an 
apprentice ! you, who have been so brought up ! 
you, who are so proud !” 

“* Mother, I would sweep the crossings for 
your sake! Mother, for your sake, I would go 
to my uncle Beaufort with my hat in my hand, 
for halfpence. Mother, I am not proud; I 
would be honest if I can; but when I see you 
pining away, and so changed, the devil comes 
into me, and I often shudder lest I should com- 
mit some crime—what, I don’t know!” 

**Come here, Phililp—my own Philip—my 
son—my hope—my firstborn!” and the mother’s 
heart gushed forth in all the fondness of early 
days. ‘* Don’t speak so terribly; you frighten 
me !” 

She threw her arms round his neck, and kissed 
him soothingly. He laid his burning temples on 
her bosom, and nestled himself to her, as he had 
been wont to do after some stormy paroxysm of 
his passionate and wayward infancy. So there 
they remained, their lips silent, their hearts 
speaking to each other—each from each taking 
strange succour and holy strength—till Philip 
rose, calm, and with a quiet smile, ‘‘ Good-by, 
mother; I will go at once to Mr. Plaskwith.” 

«But you have no money for the coach-fare ; 
here, Philip ;”’ and she placed her purse in his 
hand, from which he reluctantly selected a few 
shillings. ‘And, mind, if the man is rude, and 
you dislike him—mind, you must not subject 
yourself to insolence and mortification.” 

«Oh, all will go well, don’t fear,” said Phi- 
lip, cheerfully ; and he left the house. 

Towards evening he had reached his destina- 
tion. The shop was of goodly exterior, with a 
private entrance; over the shop was written, 
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NIGHT AND MORNING, 
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“Christopher Plaskwith, Bookseller’and Sta- ‘Settled, then. Follow me—present you to 
tioner;’’ on the private door a brass plate, in-) Mrs. P.” 
seribed with ** R——— and *—— Mereury Office, Thus saying, Mr. Plaskwith returned the let- 
Mr. Plaskwith.” Philip applied at the private | ter to the pocket-book, and the pocket-book to 
entrance, and was shown by a ‘“neat-handed | the pocket; and, putting his arms behind h 
Phillis’”” into a small oifice-room. In a few coat tails, threw up his chin, and strode through 
minutes the door opened, and the bookseller en- the passage into a small parlour, that looked upon 
tered. asmall garden. Here, seated round the table, 

Mr. Christopher Plaskwith was a short, stout were a thin lady, with a squint, Mrs. Plaskwith; 
man, in drab-coloured breeches, and gaiters to. two little girls, the Misses Plaskwith, also with 
mateh—a black coat and waisteoat—a large squints and pinafores; a young man of three o 
watch-chain, with a prodigious bunch of seals, | four and twenty, in nankeen trousers, a little the 
alternated by small keys and old fashioned mourn- | worse for washing, and a black velveteen jacket 
ing rings. His complexion was pale and sodden, | and waistcoat. ‘Ihis young gentleman was very 
and his hair short, dark, and sleek. The book-| much freckled; wore his hair, which was dark 
seller valued himself on a likeness to Bonaparte, | and wiry, up at one side, down at the other; had 
and affected a short, brusque, peremptory manner, | a short, thick nose, full lips, and, when close to 
which he meant to be the indication of the vigor- | him, smelt of cigars. Such was Mr. Plimmins, 
ous and decisive character of his prototype. Mr. Plaskwith’s facfotem, foreman in the shop, 

‘¢ So you are the young gentleman Mr. Roger | assistant editor to the Mercury. Mr. Plaskwith 
Morton recominends ?”” Here Mr. Plaskwith took | formally went the round of the introduction: Mrs. 
out a huge pocket book, slowly unclasped it, P. nodded her head; the Misses P. nudged each 
staring hard at Philip, with what he designed for other and grinned ; Mr. Plimmins passed his hand 
a piercing and penctrative survey. through his hair, glanced at the glass, and bowed 

** This is the letter—no! this is Sir Thomas very politely. 

Champerdown’s order for fifty copies of the last ** Now, Mrs. P., my second cup, and give Mr. 
Mercury, containing his speech at the county | Morton Ais dish of tea. Must be tired, sir—hot 
meeting. Your age, young man? Only sixteen!| day. Jemima, ring—no, go to the stairs, and 
look older—that’s not it—that’s not it—and this | eall out, ‘more buttered toast.’ ‘That’s the shorter 
is it! Sit down. Yes, Mr. Roger Morton re-| way—promptitude is my rule in life, Mr. Mor- 
commends you—a relation—unfortunate circum-| ton. Pray—hum, hum—have you ever, by 


stances—well educated—my benevolence—hum! | chance, studied the biography of the great Napo- 

Well, young man, what have you to say for your- | leon Bonaparte ?”’ 

self ?”’ | Mr. Plimmins gulped down his tea, and kicked 
‘6 Sir ?”” | Philip under the table. Philip looked fierecly at 
«Can you cast accounts—know bookkeep- | the foreman, and replied sullenly, 

ing ?”’ ‘© No, sir.”’ 


**T know something of algebra, sir.” 


* Algebra! Oh, what else ?”’ very great man—very! You have seen his cast 
‘* French and Latin.” There it is, on the dumb waiter! Look at it! Se 
“Hum! may be useful. Why do you wear | a likeness, eh?” 
your hair solong? Look at mine. What’s your ‘‘ Likeness, sir! I never saw Napoleon Bona- 
name ?’’ parte.” 
‘** Philip Morton.” ‘* Never saw him! No! just look round th 
‘‘ Mr. Philip Morton, you have an intelligent, room. Who does that bust put you in mind of? 
countenance—I go a great deal by countenances. | who does it resemble ?”’ 
You know the terms ’—most favourable to you. Here Mr. Plaskwith rose and put himself into 
No premium—I settle that with Roger. I give | an attitude ; his hand in his waistcoat, and his face 
board and bed—find your own washing. Habits pensively inclined towards the tea-table. ‘* Now 
regular—’prenticeship only five years; when| fancy me at St. Helena—this table is the ocean. 
over, must not set up in the same town. I will| Now, then, who is that cast like, Mr. Philip 
see to the indentures. When can you come?” | Morton?” 
‘* When you please, sir.” ‘<T suppose, sir, it is like yo 
‘** Day after to-morrow, by six o’clock coach.” “Ah, that itis! Strikes every one! Does it 
“But, sir,’ said Philip, ** will there be no| not, Mrs. P., does it not? And, when you have 
salary? Something, evef so small, that I could) known me longer, you wil! find a moral simili- 
send to my mother?” 
‘Salary at sixteen? Board and bed—no pre- | the point—bold—determined !”’ 
mium! Salary! what for? ’Prentices have no ‘¢Bless me, Mr. P.!”’ said Mrs. Plaskwith, 
salary! You will have every comfort.” | very querulously, ‘do make haste with you 
‘‘ Give me less comfort, that [ may give my tea: the young gentleman, I suppose, wants 
mother more ; a little money, ever so little, and| go home, and the coach passes in a quarter of an 
take it out of my board: I can do with one meal | hour.” 
a day, sir.” | Have you seen Kean in Richard the Thir 
The bookseller was moved; he took a huge! Mr. Morton ?’’ asked Mr. Plimmins. 
pinchful of snuff out of his waisteoat pocket, and | | 


‘*'That’s a pity. Napoleon Bonaparte was a 


? 


ar) 
nt 


tude—a moral, sir! Straightforward—short-—-to 


‘“‘] have never seen a play.” 

mused a moment. He then said ashe re-examin-} ‘+ Never seen a play ! How very odd !” 

ed Philip, |  ** Not at all odd, Mr. Plimmins,”’ said the sta- 
‘¢ Well, young man, I'll tell you what we will) tioner. “Mr. Morton has known troubles—so 

do. You shall come here first upon trial—see | hand him the hot toast.”’ 

if we like each other before we sign the inden-} Silent and morose, but rather disdainful than 

tures—allow you, meanwhile, 5s. a week. If} sad, Philip listened to the babble round him, and 

you show talent, will see if I and Roger can set- | observed the ungenial characters with which he 

tle about some little allowance. ‘That do, eh ?”| was to associate. He cared not to please (that, 
‘“‘ IT thank you, sir, yes,” said Philip, grate-| alas! had never been especially his study ;) it 

fully. was enough for him if he could see, stretching to | 
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I never seed a more odd, fi ill-b ok. 
ing young man! I[ declare I am quite afraid of 
him. What an eye he has!’ 

‘ Uncommonly dark ; what, | may say, gipsy- 
lixe,’’ said Mr. Plimmins. 

‘He! he! You always do say such good 
things, Plimmins. Gipsy-like! he! he! So he 
is. | wonder if he ean tell fortunes ?’ 

‘¢ He'll be long before he h fortune 
own to tell. Hat! ha!’’ said Plimmins. 

‘He! he! how very good! You ar » pi 

Plimmins.” 
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Roused from his 1 rv by this quaint 
expected dec] tion, Philip turned his quick 
olan at his neta@hbour. He saw a man of great 
bulk and immense physical power—bro | shoul- 
dere i—deep chested not corpulent, but taking 
he same oirth from bone 1d muscle that a eco pu- 
lent man does from flesh. He wor ue coat 
—frogged, braided, and button: 1 to the throat. 
\ -broad brimmed iw hat, set on one side, gave 
a jaunty appearance to a countenance W hich, not- 
withstanding its jovial complexion and smiling 
mouth, had, in repose, a bold and decided eharae- 

ter. It was a face well suited to the frame, tnas- 
much as it betokened a mind capable of wielding 

| mastering the brute physical force of body. 
Licht eves of piercing intelligence; rough, but 
resolute and striking features, and a jaw of iron. 
There was thought, there w »wer, there was 
passion in the shaggy brow, the deep ploughed 
lines, the dil ited nostril, and the restless play of 
the lips. Philip looke | hard and gravely, and 
the man returned his look. 


‘What do vou think of me, young gentleman?” 
asked the passenger, as he replaced the pipe in 
his mouth, ‘f am a fine looking man, am I 


not ?” 
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‘© You seem a strange one.”’ 
‘Strange! Ay, I puzzle you, as I have done, 
and shall do many. You cannot read me as easily 
as I can read you. Come, shall I guess at your 
character and circumstances? You are a gentle- 
man, or something like it, by birth—that the tone 
of your voice tells me. You are poor, devilish 
poor—that the hole in your coat assures me. 
You are proud, fiery, discontented, and unhappy 
—all that I see in your face. It was because I 
saw those signs that I spoke to you. 
teer no acquaintance with the happy.” 
‘‘] dare say not; for, if you know all the un- 
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|bosom; and thence instinctively seeking the 


strongest support at hand, inclined towards the 
stout smoker, and finally nestled itself composed- 
ly on that gentleman’s shoulder. ‘The passenger, 
feeling this unwelcome weight, took the pipe, 
which he had already thrice refilled, from his 


‘lips, and emitted an angry and impatient snort; 


I volun- | 


happy, you must have a sufliciently large acquaint- | 


ance,’’ returned Philip. 

‘© Your wit is beyond your years! What is | 
your calling, if the question does not offend you?” 
" «T have none as yet,” said Philip, with aslight 
sigh and a deep blush. 

‘‘ More’s the pity !"’ grunted the smoker, with 
a long, emphatic, nasal intonation. * I should 
have judged that you were a raw recruit in the 
camp of the enemy.” 

‘*Enemy ! I don’t understand you.” 

“In other words, a plant growing out of a law- | 
yer's desk. I will explain. There is one class 
of spiders, industrious, hard working octopedes, 
who, out of the sweat of their brains (I take it, 
by the by, that a spider must have a fine cranio- | 
logical developement,) make their own webs and | 
catch their own flies. ‘There is another class of 
spiders who have no stuff in them wherewith to 
make webs; they, therefore, wander about, look- 
ing out for food provided by the toil of their 
neighbours. Whenever they come to the web of 
a smaller spider, whose larder seems well sup- 
plied, they rush upon his domain—pursue him to | 
his hole—eat him up if they can—reject him if | 
he is too tough for their maws—and quietly pos- | 


finding that this produced no effect, and that the 
load grew heavier as the boy’s sleep grew deeper, 
he cried, ina loud voice, ** Holla! I did not pay 
my fare to be your bolster, young man !”’ and 
shook himself lustily. Philip started, and would 
have fallen sidelong from the coach if his neigh- 


bour had not griped him hard with a hand that | 


could have kept a young oak from falling. 
‘Rouse yourself! You might have had an 
ugly tumble.”’ 
Philip muttered something inaudible between 


sleeping and waking, and turned his dark eyes to. | 
_ wards the man; in that glance there was so much | 
unconscious but sad and deep reproach, that the | 


passenger felt touched and ashamed. Before, 
however, he could say anything in apology or 
conciliation, Philip had again fallen asleep. 


buff he had received, he inclined his head away 
from his neighbour, against the edge of a box on 
the roof: a dangerous pillow, from which any 
sudden jolt might transfer him to the road below. 


‘* Poor lad! he looks pale !’’ muttered the man ; 
,and he knocked the weed from his pipe, and 
| placed it gently in his pocket. 


** Perhaps the 
smoke was too much for him? he seems ill and 
thin ;” and he took the boy’s long, lean fingers 
in his own. ‘* His cheek is hollow! What do 
I know but it may be with fasting? Pooh! I 
was a brute. Hush, coachee, hush? Don’t talk 
so loud, and he d—d to you—he will certainly 
be off ;” and the man softly and creepingly en- 


sess themselves of all the legs and wings they | circled the boy’s waist with his huge arm. ‘*Now, 


find dangling in his meshes: these spiders I call 
enemies—the world calls them lawyers! 

Philip laughed. «And who are the first class 
of spiders ?”’ 

‘‘ Honest creatures, who openly confess that | 
they live upon flies. Lawyers fall foul upon | 
them, under pretence of delivering flies from their | 

| 


” 


| 
| 
} 


clutches. ‘They are wonderful bloodsuckers, 
these lawyers, in spite of all their hypocrisy! 
Ha! ha! Ho! ho!” 

And with a loud, rough chuckle more expres- 
sive of malignity than mirth, the man turned 
himself round, applied himself vigorously to his 
pipe, and sank into a silence which, as inile after 
mile glided past the wheels, he did not seem dis- 
Neither was Philip inclined to 


posed to break. 
Considerations for his own 


be communicative. 


state and prospects swallowed up the curiosity he | 
| fierce and terrible struggles with life and sin made 


might otherwise have felt as to his singular neigh- 
bour. He had not touched food since the early 
morning. Anxiety had made him insensible to 
hunger till he arrived at Mr. Plaskwith’s; and 
then, feverish, sore, and sick at heart, the sight 
of the luxuries gracing the tea-table only revolted 
him. 
fatigued and faint. For severel nights the sleep 
which youth can so ill dispense with had been 
broken and disturbed ; and now, the rapid motion 
of the coach, and the. free current of a fresher 
and more exhausting air than he had been accus- 
tomed to for many months, began to operate on 
his nerves like the intoxication of a narcotic. His 


He did not now feel hunger, but he was | 


eyes grew heavy ; indistinct mists, through which | 


there seemed to glare the various squints of the 
female Plaskwiths, succeeded the gliding road 
and the dancing trees. His head fell on his 


_watchfully. 


then, to shift his head; so—so—that’s right.’ | 


Philip’s sallow cheek and Jong hair were now 
tenderly lapped on the soliloquist’s bosom. **Poor 
wretch! he smiles; perhaps he is thinking of 


was an urchin; they never come back, those 
days—never—never—never! I think the wind 
veers to the east; he may catch cold ;’’ and with 
that, the man, gliding the head fora moment, and 
with the tenderness of a woman, from his breast 


/to his shoulder, unbuttoned his coat (as he re- 


placed the weight, no longer unwelcome, in its 
former part,) and drew the lappets closely round 
the slender frame of the sleeper, exposing his 
own sturdy breast—for he wore no waistcoat— 
to the sharpening air. ‘Thus cradled on that 
stranger’s bosom, wrapped from the present, and 
dreaming, perhaps—while a heart scorched by 


his pillow—of a fair and unsullied future, slept 
the fatherless and friendless boy. 


CHAPTER VII. 


My life, my joy, my food, my all the werld, 
My widow comfort.”—King John. 


** Constance. 


Amid the glare of the lamps, the rattle of 
carriages, the lumbering of carts and’ wagons— 
the throng, the clamour, the reeking life and dis- 
sonant roar of London, Philip woke from his 
happy sleep. He woke, uncertain and confused, 
and saw strange eyes bent on him kindly and 
9 


“* You have slept well, my lad !” said the pas- 


But | 
this time, as if he had felt and resented the re- | 


| senger, in the deep, ringing voice which made 
itself heard above all the noises round. 

‘*And you have suffered me to incommode 
you thus?” said Philip, with more gratitude in 
his voice and look than, perhaps, he had shown 
| to any one out of his own family since his birth. 
| ** You have had but little kindness shown you, 
| my poor boy, if you think so much of this ?”’ 
| ** No—all people were very kind to me once. 
I did not value it then.” Here the coach rolled 
heavily down the dark arch of the inn yard. 

‘** Take care of yourself, my boy! You look 
ill ;”? and in the dark the man slipped a sovereign 
into Philip’s hand. 
| ‘I don’t want money, though I thank you 
heartily all the same ; it would be a shame at my 
age to be a beggar. But can you think of an 
employment where I can make something ?— 
what they offer me is so trifling. I have a mother 
and a brother—a mere child, sir—at home.”’ 

‘* Employment!” repeated the man; and, as 
the cvach now stopped at the tavern door, the 
light from the lamp fell full on his marked face. 
**Ay, | know of employment; but you should 
apply to some one else to obtain it for you! As 
| for me, it is not likely that we shall meet again !”’ 
‘‘T am sorry for that! What and who are 
| you?” asked Philip, with rude and blunt curio- 
| sity. 

‘Me!’ returned the passenger, with his deep 
laugh; **oh! I know some people who call me 
an honest fellow. ‘Take the employment offered 
you, no matter how trifling: keep out of harm’s 
way. Good night to you!” 

So saying, he quickly decended from the roof; 
_ and, as he was directing the coachman where to look 
for his carpet-bag, Philip saw three or four well- 
dressed-looking men make up to him, shake him 

heartily by the hand, and welcome him with great 
seeming cordiality. 

| Philip sighed. ‘He has friends,’’ he mutter- 
'ed to himself; and, paying his fare, he turned 
from the bustling yard, and took his solitary way 
home. 


| home, and the butterflies he ran after when he | 





| A week after his visit to R , Philip was 
settled on his probation at Mr. Plaskwith’s, and 
| Mrs. Morton’s health was so decidedly worse, 
' that she resolved to know her fate, and consult a 
| physician. ‘The oracle was at first ambiguous in 
its response. But when Mrs. Morton said firm- 
ily, “*I have duties to perform: upon your can- 
'did answer rest my plans with respect to my 
_children—left, if 1 die suddenly, destitute in the 
| world,” the doctor looked hard in her face, saw 
_its calm resolution, and replied frankly. 

‘‘ Lose no time, then, in arranging your plans: 
life is uncertain with all—with you especially ; 
| you may live some time yet, but your constitu- 
tion is much shaken; I fear there is water on the 
chest. No, ma‘am, no fee. I will see you 
egain.”’ 

The physician turned to Sidney, who played 
with his watch-chain. and smiled up in his face. 

‘* And that child, sir?’’ said the mother, wist- 
fully, forgetting the dread fiat pronounced against 
herself; ** he is so delicate !”’ 

‘‘ Not at all, ma’am—a very fine little fellow ;” 
and the doctor patted the boy’s head and abruptly 
vanished. 

‘*Ah! mamma, I wish you would ride—I wish 
| you would take the white pony !” 

‘** Poor boy! poor boy !’’ muttered the mother; 
‘‘T must not be selfish.”” She covered her face 
with her hands, and began to think. 

Could she, thus doomed, resolve on declining 
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her brother's offer? Did it not, at least, secure 
bread and shelter to her child? When she was 
dead, might not a tie between the uncle and 
nephew be snapped asunder? Would he be as 
kind to the boy as now, when she could com- 
mend him with her own lips to his care—when 
she could place that precious charge into his 
hands? With these thoughts, she formed one 
of those resolutions which have all the strength 
of self-sacrificing love. She would put the boy 
from her, her last solace and comfort; she would 
die alone—alone ! 


CHAPTER VIII. 


**Cunstance. When I shall meet him in the court of heaven, 
i shall not kuow him.”—Kuine Joun. 


One evening, the shop closed and the business 
done, Mr. Roger Morton and his family sat in 
that snug and comfortable retreat which generally 
back the ware-rooms of an English tradesman. 
Happy often, and indeed happy, is that little 
sanctuary, near to, and yet remote from, the toil 
and care of the busy mart from which its homely 
ease and peaceful security are drawn. Glance 
down those rows of silenced shops in a town at 
night, and picture the glad and quiet groups ga- 
thered within, over that nightly and social meal 
which custom has banished from the more indo- 
lent tribes who neither toil nor spin. Placed be- 
tween the two extremes of life, the tradesman 
who ventures not beyond his means, and sees 
clear books and sure gains, with enough of occu- 
pation to give healthful excitement, enough of 
fortune to greet each new-born child without a 
sigh, might be envied alike by those above and 
those below his state—if the restless heart of man 
ever envied content ? 

‘* And so the little boy is not to come?” said 


seems; but what's bred in the bone comes out in 
the flesh.”’ 

‘* We must hope the best,’’ said Mr. Morton, 
mildly ; ‘*and—put another lump into the grog, 
my dear.”’ 

“It is a mercy, I’m thinking, that we didn’t 
have the other little boy. I dare say he has never 
even been taught his catechism; them people 
don’t know what it is tobe a mother. And, be- 
sides, it would have been very awkward, Mr. 
M.; we could never have said who he was; and 
I’ve no doubt Miss Pryinall would have been 
very curious.” 

** Miss Pryinall be '? Mr. Morton check- 
ed himself, took a large draught of the brandy 
and water, and added, ‘* Miss Pryinall wants to 
have a finger in every-body’s pie.” 

‘But she buys a deal of flannel, and does great 
good to the town: it was she who found out that 
Mrs. Giles was no better than she should be.”’ 

‘*Poor Mrs. Giles? she came to the work- 
house.”’ 

‘*Poor Mrs. Giles indeed! I wonder, Mr. 
Morton, that you, a married man, with a family, 
should say poor Mrs. Giles !”’ 

‘‘My dear, when people who have been well 
off come to the workhouse, they may be called 
poor: but that’s neither here nor there; only, if 
the boy does come to us, we must look sharp 
upon Miss Pryinall.”’ 

‘‘T hope he won’t come; it will be very un- 
pleasant. And when aman has a wife and fami- 
ly, the less he meddles with other folks and their 
little ones, the better. For, as the Scripture 
says, ‘A man shall cleave to his wife, and—’ ”’ 

‘Here a sharp, shrill ring at the bell was heard, 
and Mrs. Morton broke off into, 

‘¢ Well! I declare! at this hour—who can that 
be ?, and all gone to bed! Do go and see, Mr. 
Morton.”’ 

Somewhat reluctantly and slowly, Mr. Mor- 
ton rose, and, proceeding to the passage, unbar- 











Mrs. Morton as she crossed her knife and fork, | 
and pushed away her plate, in token that she had | 
done supper. 

‘“T don’tknow. Children, gotobed; there— 
there—that will do. Good-night? Catharine 
does not say either yes or no. She wants time 
to consider.”* 

‘Tt was a very handsome offer on our part: 
some folks never know when they are well off.”’ | 

‘That is very true, my dear, and you are a | 
very sensible person. Kate herself might have | 
been an honest woman, and, what is more, a very | 
rich woman by this time. She might have mar- | 
ried Speneer, the young brewer--an excellent | 
man, and well to do!” 

“Spencer! [don’t remember him.” 

‘‘No: after she went off, he retired from busi- 
ness and left the place. I don’t know what’s be- | 
come of him. He was mightily taken with her, 
to be sure. She was uncommonly handsome, | 

| 


my sister Catharine.” 

‘‘ Handsome is as handsome does, Mr. Mor- | 
ton,”’ said the wife, who was very much marked | 
with the smallpox. ‘* We all have our tempta- | 
tions and trials: this is a vale of tears, and with- | 
out grace we are whited sepulchres.” | 

Mr. Morton mixed his brandy and water, and 
moved his chair into its customary corner. 

‘* You saw your brother's letter,”’ said he, after 
a pause; ‘“*he gives young Philip a very good 
character.” 

‘The human heart is very deceitful,” replied 
Mrs. Morton, who, by-the-way, spoke through 
her nose, ‘‘Pray Heaven he may be what he 


| man who ever forgave. 


| * hip—hip—hurrah !’’ mingled with the stamp- 
| ing of feet and the jingling of glasses, saluted his 
lentrance. He was a stiff, sober, respectable 


red the door. A brief and muttered conversation 
followed, to the great irritabillity of Mrs. Morton, 
who stood in the passage, the candle in her hand. 

‘¢ What is the matter, Mr. M. 2?” 

Mr. Morton turned back, looking agitated. 

‘‘Where’s my hat?) Oh, here. My sister is 
come at the inn.”’ 

‘*Gracious me! She does not go for to say 
she is your sister ?”’ 

‘« No, no—here’s her note—calls herself a lady 
that’s ill. I shall be back soon.’’ 

‘¢ She can’t come here—she sha’n’t come here, 
Mr. M. I’m an honest woman—she can’t come 
here. You understand—”’ 

Mr. Morton had naturally astern countenance — 
stern to every one but his wife. ‘The shrill tone 
to which he was so long accustomed jarred then 
on his heart as well as ear. He frowned: 

‘*‘ Pshaw! woman, you have no feeling !’’ said 
he, and walked out of the house, pulling his hat | 
over his brows. 

That was the only rude speech Mr. Morton had 
ever made to his better half. She treasured it up 
in her heart and memory ; it was associated with | 
the sister and the child; and she was not a wo- 


Mr. Morton walked rapidly through the still, 
moon-lit streets till he reached the inn. A elub | 


was held that night in one of the rooms below; | 
and, as he crossed the threshold, the sound of | 








mon; a man who, except at elections—he was a 





| great politician—mixed in none of the revels of 
his more boisterous townsmen. ‘The sounds, the 
spot, were ungenial to him. He paused, and the 
colour of shame rose to his brow. He was 
| ashamed to be there; ashamed to meet the deso- 
late, and, as he believed, erring sister. 

A pretty maid-servant, heated and flushed with 
orders and compliments, crossed his path with a 
tray full of glasses, 

**'There’s a lady come by the Telegraph ?” 

‘* Yes, sir, up stairs, No. 2, Mr. Morton.” 

Mr. Morton! He shrunk at the sound of his 
own name. ‘My wife’s right,” he muttered. 
** After all, this is more unpleasant than I thought 
for.” 

The slight stairs shook under his hasty tread. 
He opened the door of No. 2, and that Catharine 
whom he had last seen at the age of gay sixteen, 
radiant with bloom, and, but for her air of pride, 
the model for 2 Hebe—that Catharine, old ere 
youth was gone, pale, faded, the dark hair silver- 
ed over, the cheeks hollow, and the eve dim— 
that Catharine fell upon his breast ! ; 

‘* God bless you, brother! How kind tocome ! 
How long since we have met !”’ 

‘* Sit down, Catharine, my dear sister. You 
are faint—you are very much changed—very. 
I should not have known you.” 

‘¢ Brother, | have brought my boy : it is pain- 
ful to part from him—very—very painful; but it 
is right, and God’s will be done.’’ She turned 
as she spoke towards a little, deformed, rickety 
dwarf of a sofa, that seemed to hide itself in the 
darkest corner of the low, gloomy room; and 
Morton followed her. With one hand she re- 
moved the shaw! that she had thrown over the 
child, and, placing the fore finger of the other 
upon her lips—lips that smiled ‘Ahen—she whis- 
pered, ** We will not wake him, he is so tired. 
Sut I would not put him to bed till you had seen 
him.”’ 

And there slept poor Sidney, his fair cheek 
pillowed on his arm; the soft, silky ringlets 
thrown from the delicate and unclouded brow; 
the natural bloom increased by warmth and travel ; 
the lovely face so innocent and hushed; the 
breathing so gentle and regular as if never broken 
by a sigh. 

’ Mr. Morton drew his hand across his eyes. 


There was something very touching in the 
contrast between that wakeful, anxious, forlorn 
woman, and the slumber of the unconscious boy. 
And in that moment, what breast upon which the 
light of Christian pity—of natural affection, had 
ever dawned, would, even supposing the world’s 
judgment were true, have recalled Catharine’s 
reputed error? ‘There is so divine a holiness in 
the love of a mother, that, no matter how the tie 
that binds her to the child was formed, she be- 
comes, as it were, consecrated and sacred; and 
the past is forgotten, and the world and its harsh 
verdicts swept away when that love alone is visi- 
ble; and the God who watches over the little one 
sheds his smile over the human deputy, in whose 
tenderness there breathes His own! 

‘You will be kind to him—will you not?” 
said Mrs. Morton; and the appeal was made with 
that trustful, almost cheerful, tone which implies, 
‘‘ Who would not be kind to a thing so fair and 
helpless ?”’ ‘‘ He is very sensitive and very do- 
cile ; you will never have occasion to say a hard 
word to him—never! You have children of 
your own, brother !”’ 

' He is a beautiful boy—beautiful. I will be 
a father to him !” 
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( ! » ie Philip—do look grave, composed, severe, that had tended} head. Sidney advanced towards his pi 3 TY 
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J? : : 4 ate surface 
Morton, rather ly; “lam a plain man, a) won her Hp band by making d esp erate love to ‘“As fine achild as ever I saw!” said Mr: penne 
. stratum 
tradesman, and 1 only go by v in my class him, to say nothing of a dower that enabled him | Morton, heariily, as he took Sidney on his lap, He thr 
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he marries you as you think, he gets rid of a wit- of tradesmen in his native town. He still be-| sat herself down, and said it was ** Very warm. 


ness, he destroys a certificate, and he dies with- lieved that she was excessively fond of him; a} ‘Now go to that lady, my dear,” said Mr. 
out a will. TLowever, all that’s neither here nor common delusion of husbands, especially when} Morton. ‘Is she not a very niece lady? Don’t 
there. You do quite right not to take the name henpecked. Mrs. Morton was, perhaps, fond) you think you shall like her very much ?”’ 
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NIGHT AND MORNING, 





Benes ena ; 2 ° ° ! 
Sidney, the best-mannered child in the world, | 


went boldly up to Mrs. Morton as he was bid. 
Mrs. Morton was embarrassed. Some folks are 
so with other folks’ children: a child either re- 
moves all constraint from a party, or it increases 
the constraint tenfold. Mrs. Morton, however, 
forced a smile, and said, ‘I have a little boy at 
home about your age.” 

‘*Have you?” exclaimed Catharine, eagerly ; 


and, as if that confession made them friends at | 


once, she drew a chair close to her sister-in-law’s: 
«* My brother has told you all?” 

‘* Yes, ma‘am.”’ 

‘And I shall stay here—in the town some- 
where—and see him sometimes?” 

Mrs. Roger Morton glanced at her husband, 
her husband glanced at the door, and Catharine’s 
quick eye turned from one to the other. 


‘«*Mr. Morton will explain ma’am,”’ said the | 


wife. 
«‘ E-hem! Catharine, my dear, I am afraid that 


is out of the question,” began Mr. Morton, who, | 
when fairly put to it, could be business like | 


enough. ‘* You see bygones are bygones, and 
it is no use raking them up. But many people 
in the town will recollect you.” 

‘‘ No one will see me—no one, but you and 
Sidney.” 

‘Tt will be sure to creep out; won't it, Mrs. 
Morton ?”’ 


‘* Quite sure. Indeed, ma’am, it is impossible. | 
Mr. Morton is so very respectable, and his neigh- | 


bours pay so much attention to all he does ; and 


then, if we have an election in the autumn—you | 


see, ma’am, he has a great stake in the place, 
and is a public character.” 

‘¢'That’s neither here nor there,’’ said Mr. 
Morton. ‘But, I say, Catharine, can your little 
boy go into the other room for a moment? Mar- 
gaet, suppose you take him and make friends.” 

Delighted to throw on her husband the burden 
of explanation, which she had originally meant 
to have all the importance of giving herself, in 
her most proper and patronising manner, Mrs. 
Morton twisted her fingers into the boy’s hand, 
and, opening the door that communicated with 
the bedroom, left the brother and sister alone. 
And then Mr. Morton, with more tact and deli- 
eacy than might have been expected from him, 
began to soften to Catharine the hardship of the 
separation he urged. He dwelt principally on 
what was best for the child. Boys were so bru- 
tal in their intercourse with each other. He had 
even thought it better to represent Philip to Mr. 
Plaskwith as a more distant relation than he 
was; and he begged, by-the-by, that Catharine 
would tell Philip to take the hint. But as for 
Sidney, sooner or later, he would go to a day- 
school—have companions of his own age; if his 
birth were known, he would be exposed to many 
mortifications—so much better, and so very easy 
to bring him up as the lawful, that is, as the /egal 
offspring of some distant relation. 

‘* And,” eried poor Catharine, clasping her 
hands, *“* when I am dead, is he never to know 
that I was his mother ?”’ 

The anguish of that question thrilled the heart 
of the listener. He was affected below all the 
surface that worldly thoughts and habits had laid, 
stratum by stratum, over the humanities within. 
He threw his arms round Catharine, and strained 
her to his breast: 

‘* No, my sister, my poor sister, he shall know 
it when he is old enough to understand and to 
keep his own secret. He shall know, too, how 
we all loved and prized you once—how young 


you were—how flattered and tempted—how you 
were deceived ; for I know ¢ha/—on my soul I 
| do—I know it was not your fault. He shall 
| know, too, how fondly you loved your child, and 
| how you sacrificed, for his sake, the very com- 
| fort of being near him. He shall know it all— 
all !”’ 
| ‘My brother, my brother, I resign him—I 
|}am content. God reward you. I will go—go 
quickly. 1 know you will take care of him 
now.”’ 
‘* And you see,”” resumed Mr. Morton, reset- 
| tling himself and wiping his eyes, ‘it is best, 
| between you and me, that Mrs. Morton should 
| have her own way in this. She is a very good 
woman—very ; but it is prudent not to vex her. 
| You may come in now, Mrs. Morton.” 
| Mrs. Morton and Sidney reappeared. 
** We have settled it all,’ said the husband. 
| «* When can we have him ?”’ 
‘‘Not to-day,” said Mrs. Roger Morton; 
‘‘ you see, ma’am, we must get his bed ready, 
and his sheets well aired: [ am very particular.”’ 
‘“‘ Certainly, certainly. Will he sleep alone ? 
—pardon me.” 
|  *¢ He shall have a room to himself,” said Mr. 
| Morton. “Eh, my dear? Next to Martha’s. 
| Martha is our parlour-maid—very good-natured 
girl, and fond of children.” 
~ Mrs. Morton looked grave, thought a moment, 
and said, ** Yes, he can have that room.”’ 
‘*Who can have that room?” asked Sidney, 
| innocently. 
‘* You, my dear,”’ replied Mr. Morton. 
| ‘And where will mamma sleep? I must sleep 
| near mamma. 
| Mamma is going away,’’ said Catharine, in 
a firm voice, in which t! 
have been felt by the acute ear of sympathy ; 
| ** going away for a little time; but this gentle- 
man and lady will be very, very kind to you.” 
‘‘We will do our best, ma’am,” said Mrs. 
M orton. 
And, as she spoke, a sudden light broke on the 


1e despair would only 


boy’s mind; he uttered aloud ery, broke from 
his aunt, rushed to his mother’s breast, and hid 
hls face there, sobbing bitterly. 

‘‘T am afraid he has been very much spoiled,” 
whispered Mrs. Roger Morton. ‘I don’t think 
we need stay any longer—it will look suspicious. 
Good-morning, ma’am; we shall be ready to- 
morrow.”’ 

‘* Good-bye, Catharine,” said Mr. Morton; 
and he added, as he kissed her, ** Be of good 
heart; I will come up by myself and spend the 
evening with you, 

It was the night after this interview. Sidney 
had gone to his new home; they had been all 
kind to him—Mr. Merton, the children, Martha 
the pariour-maid. Mrs. Roger herself had given 
him a large slice of bread and jam, but had look- 
ed gloomy all the rest of the evening, because, 
like a dog in a strange place, he refused to eat. 
His little heart was full, and his eyes, swimming 
with tears, were turned at every moment to the 
door. But he did notshow the violent grief that 
might have been expected. He was naturally 
timid, and his very desolation, amid the unfamiliar 
faces, awed and chilled him. But when Martha 
took him to bed, and undressed him, and he 
knelt down to say his prayers, and came to the 
words, ‘* Pray God bless dear mamma, and make 
me a good child,”’ his heart could contain its load 
no longer, and he sobbed with a passion that 
alarmed the good-natured servant. She had been 

| used, however, to children, and she soothed and 
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earessed him, and told him of all the niee things 
he would do, and nice toys | would have ; 
and at last, silenced, if 1 eonvineed, his eyes 
closed, and, the tears yet wet on their lashes, fell 


asieep. 


It had been arranged that Catharine should re- 
turn home that night by a late coach, which left 
the town at twelve. It was already past eleven. 
Mrs. Morton had retired to bed: and her hus- 
band, who had, according to his wont, lingered 
behind to smoke a cigar over his last glass of 


brandy and water, had just thrown aside the 
stump and was winding up his wateh, when he 
heard a low fap at his window. He stood mute 
and alarmed, for the window opened on a back 


it, and, from the heat 


lane, dark and solitary at nigl 
of the weather, the ironeased shutter was not yet 
closed; the sound was repeated, and he heard a 
faint voice. He glanced at the poker, and then 
cautiously moved to the window, and looked 
forth: ** Who’s there ?”’ 

‘It is I—it is Catharine! I cannot go with- 
out seeing my boy. I must see hin—I must 
onee more!” 

‘* My dear sister, the place is shut up—it is 
impossible. God bless me, if Mrs. Morton should 
hear you!” 

‘*T have walked before this window for hours 
—I have waited till all is hushed in your house— 
till no one, not even a menial, need see the mother 
stealing to the bed ofher child. Brother! by the 
[ command you to 
last time, upon my boy’s 


memory of our own mother, 
let me look, for the 


face!” 

As Catharine said this, standing in that lone 
street—darkness and solitude below, God and 
the stars above—there was about her a majesty 


which awed the listener. 


‘Though she was so 
near, her features were not very clearly visible; 
but her attitude—her hand raised aloft, the out- 
line of her wasted but still commanding form, 
were more impressive from the shadowy dim- 
ness of the atr. 

‘Come round, Catharine,’ said Mr. Morton, 
after a pause; *T will admit you.” 

He shut the window, stole to the door, unbar- 
red it gently, and admitted his visiter. He bade 
her follow him; and, shading the light with his 
hand, crept up the stairs. Catharine’s step made 
no sound. 

They passed, unmolested and unheard, the 
room in which the wife was drowsily reading, ac- 


istom, before she tied her nicht- 


cording to her e 
cap and vot into hed, a chapter in some pious 
hook. ‘hey ascended to the chamber where 
Sidney lay; Morton open d the door cautiously, 
and stood at the threshold, so holding the candle 
that its light might not wake the child, though it 
sufficed to guide Catharine to the bed. The 
room was small, perhaps close, but scrupulously 
cléan; for cleanliness was Mrs. Roger Morton’s 
eapital virtue. ‘The mother, with a tremulous 
hand, drew aside the white curtains, and checked 
her sobs as she gazed on the young, quiet face 
that was turned towards her. She gazed some 
moments in passionate silence; who shall say, 
beneath that silence, what thoughts, what prayers 
moved and stirred? Then bending down, with 
pale, convulsive lips, she kissed the little hands 
thrown so listlessly on the coverlid of the pillow 
on which the head lay. After this, she turned 
her face to her brother, with a mute appeal in her 
glance, took aring from her finger—a ring that 
had never till then left it—the ring which Philip 
Beaufort had placed there the day after that child 
was born. ‘Let him wear this round his neck,”’ 
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asia she, and stop ped, lest she should sob aloud | ¢ 


and disturb the boy. In that gift she felt as if she 
invoked the father’s spirit to watch over the friend- 
less orphan ; 
hands firmly, as we do in 
great pain, she turned from the room, descended 
cained the street, and muttered to her 
‘fam happy now; peace be on hese 


some paroxysm of 


the stairs, 
brother, 


thresholds!’ Before he could answer re was 
vone,. 
g 
CHAPTER IX. 
Thus things are strangely wrought 
While joyful May doth last 
Take May in time; when May ts gone 
The pleasant time is past 
Rica » Epwarops: from the Paradise of Dainty Dev. 
It was that period of the year when, to those 


who look on the surface of society, London wears 
its most radiant smile; when : are 
and trade when down the thorough- 
fares roll and countless streams of indo- 
lent and 
spend and the 


gayest 
most brisk ; 
clitter the 
»; when the upper class 
class make: when the ball- 
beauty, and the clubhouse 
hells yawn for 
the opera-singers and fiddlers— 
cold, as the 


voluptuous lite 
middle 
| 


room is the market of 


the school for seandal: when the 


their prey, and 


creatures hatched from dung-flies 





from the dung—swarm, and buzz, and a 
round the hide of the gentle Pub lic. In the ean 
} hrast » it was °° the Londor 1 season. And hi: i 
py, take it altogether, happy above the rest of the 
year, even for the h ipless, is that period of fer- 
ment | fever. It is not the season for duns, 
id the debtor glides about with less anxious eye ; 
and the weather is warm, and the vagrant sleeps, 
unfrozen, under ~ starlit portico : and the beg- 
gar thri ind the thief rejoices—for the rank- 
ness of the 5 siviaation has superfluities clutched | 
by all. And out of the general corruption things | 
sordid and things miserable craw! forth to bask | 
in the common sunshine—things that perish 
when the first autumn-winds whistle along the 
melancholy city. It is the gay time for the heir 
and the beauty, and the statesman and the law- 


yer, the mot! young daughters, and 
the artist with his fresh pictures, and the poet 
with his book. It time, too, for 
the starved journ ed outcast, 
that, with long stride 
for pence, the ¢ 


ier with her 
new is the gay 
vman, and the rage 
and patient eyes, follows, 
estrian, who bids him so and 
be d—d in vain. Iti is a gay time for the painted 
harlot in a crimson pelisse; and a gay time for 
the old hae that loiters round t 
the gin-shop, to buy back, in a draught, the 
dreams of d It is gay, 
the fulness of a vast city is ever gay—-for Vice as 
for Innocence, for Poverty as for Wealth. And 
the wheels of every destiny wheel on the 
merrier, no matter whether they are 
Heaven or to Hell. 

Arthur Beaufort, the young heir, was at his 
father’s house. He was fresh from Oxford, 
where he had already discovered that learning is 
not better than house and land. Since the new 
prospects opened to him, Arthur Beaufort was 
greatly changed. Naturally studious and_pru- 
dent, had his fortunes remained what they had 
been before his uncle’s death, he would probably 
have become a laborious and distinguished man. 
But, thouch his abilities were good, he had not 
those restless impulses which belong to genius— | 
often not only its glory, but its curse. The | 
golden rod cast his energies asleep at once. 


parted youth. in fine, as 


sincle 


bound to 


and then, pressing together her own | 


he thresholds of 
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isola nature a to a fault, “a codinta in cha- 
| racter, he adopted the manner and the code of the 
rich young idlers who were his equals at college. 
He became, like them, careless, extravagant, and 
fond of pleasure. ‘This change, if it deteriorated 
his mind, improved his exterior. It was a change 
| that could not but please women; and, of all wo- 
'men, his motherthe most. Mrs. Beaufort was a 
lady of high birth, and, in marrying her, Robert 
had hoped much from the interest of her connec- 
tions; buta change of ministry had thrown her 
relations out of power; and, beyond her dowry, 
he obtained no worldly advantage with the lady 
of his mercenary choice. Mrs. Beaufort was a 
woman whom a word or two will describe. She 
was thoroughly common-place ; neither bad nor 
good, neither clever nor silly. She was what is 
called well-bred ; that is, languid, silent, perfectly 
dressed, and insipid. Of her two children, Ar- 
thur was almost the exclusive favourite, especially 
after he became the heir to such brilliant for- 
tunes. For she was so much the mechanical 
creature of the world, that even her affection was 
warm or cold in proportion as the world shone 
on it. Without being absolutely in love with her 
husband, she liked him: they suited each other ; 
and (in spite of all the temptations that had beset 
her in their earlier years—for she had been es- 





teemed a beauty, and lived, as worldly people must | 


do, in circles where examples of unpunished gal- 
lantry are numerous and contagious) her 
| had ever been scrupulously correct. She had 
little or no feeling for misfortunes with which she 
had never come into contact; 
she had—such as the distresses of younger sons, 
or the errors of fashionable women, or the disap- 


conduct | 


for those with which | 


| pointments of ‘*a proper ambition’’—she had | 


more sympathy than might have been supposed, 
and touched on them with all the tact of well- 
bred charity and lady-like forbearance. ‘Thus, 
though she was regarded a strict person in 
| point of moral decorum, yet in society she was 
popular—as women at once pretty and inoffen- 
sive generally are. 

To do Mrs. Beaufort justice, she had not been 
privy to the letter her husband wrote to Catha- 
rine, although not wholly innocent of it. ‘The 
fact is, that Robert had never mentioned to her 
the peculiar circumstances that made Catharine 
an exceptio n from on linary rules—the generous 
propositions of his brother to him the night before 
his ‘aa: and, whatever his ineredulity as to 
the alleged private marriage—the perfect loyalty 

id faith that Catharine had borne to the deceas- 
ed—he had merely observed, 
thing, I suppose, for that woman: she very near- 
ly entrapped my poor brother into marrying her ; 
and he would then, for what I know, have cut 
Arthur out of theestates. Still, 1 must do some- 
thing for her—eh ?”’ 

‘““Yes, I think so. 
low 2” 

‘¢A tradesman’s daughter.”’ 

‘* The children should be provided for accord- 
ing to the rank of the mother; that is the general 
rule in such cases: and the mother should have 
about the same provision she might have looked 
|for if she had married a tradesman and been left 
|a widow. I dare say she was a very artful kind 
| of person, and don’t deserve any thing; but it is 
}always handsomer, in the eyes of the world, to 
| v0 by the general rules people lay down as to mo- 
ney matters.” 

So spoke Mrs. Beaufort. She concluded her 
| husband had settled the matter, and never again 
| recurred to it. Indeed, she had never liked the 


What 


was she—very 


late Mr. Beaufort, 
vais ton. 

In the breakfast-room at Mr. Beaufort’s, the 
mother and son were seated ; the former at work, 
the latter lounging by the windaw: : they were 
not alone. Ina large elbow-chair sat a middle- 
aged man, listening, or appearing to listen, to the 
prattle of a beautiful little gir_—Arthur Beaufort’s 
sister. ‘This man was not handsome, but there 
was a certain elegance in his air, and a certain in- 
telligence in his countenance which made his ap- 
pearance pleasing. He had that kind of eye 
which is often seen with red hair—an eye of a 
reddish hazel, with very long lashes; the eye- 
brows were dark and clearly defined; and the 
short hair showed to advantage the contour of a 
small, well-shaped head. His features were ir- 
regular; the complexion had been sanguine, but 
was now faded, and a yellow tinge mingled with 
the red. His face was more wrinkled, especially 
round the eyes—which, when he laughed, were 
searcely visible—than is usual even in men ten 
years older. Buthis teeth were still ofa dazzling 
whiteness ; nor was there any trace of decayed 
health in his countenance. He seemed one who 
had lived hard, but who had much yet left in the 
lamp wherewith to feed the wick. At the first 
glance he appeared slight, as he lolled listlessly 
in his chair—almost fragile. But, at a nearer 
-xamination, you perceived that, in spite of the 
small extremities and delicate bones, his frame 
was constitutionally strong. Without being 
broad in the shoulders, he was exceedingly deep 
in the chest—deeper than men who seemed 
giants by his side ; and his gestures had the ease 
of one aceustomed to an active life. He had, in- 
deed, been celebrated in his youth for his skill in 
athletic exercises; but a wound, received in a 
duel many years ago, had rendered him lame for 


Ww “oo ihe “ean « mau- 


| life—a misfortune which interfered with his for- 


‘‘T must do some- | 





mer habits, and was said to have soured his 
temper. ‘This personage, whose position and cha- 
racter will be described hereafter, was Lord Lil- 
burne, the brother of Mrs. Beaufort. 

**So, Camilla,” said Lord Lilburne to his 
niece, as carelessly, not fondly, he stroked down 
her glossy ringlets, ‘‘ you don’t like Berkeley 
Square as much as you did Gloucester Place ?”’ 

‘“*Oh, no! nothalfas much! You seeI never 
walk out in the fields,* nor make daisy-chains 
at Primrose Hill. Idon’t know what mamma 
means,”’ added the child, in a whisper, ‘in say- 
ing we are better off here.”’ 

Lord Lilburne smiled, but the smile was a half 
sneer. 

**You will know quite soon enough, Camilla; 
the understandings of young ladies grow up very 
Apert rs on this side of Oxford-street. Well, 
Arthur, and what are your plans to-day ?”’ 

** Why,” said Arthur, suppressing a yawn, “T 
have promised to ride out with a friend of mine 
to see a horse that is for sale somewhere in the 
suburbs.” 

As he spoke, Arthur rose, stretched himself, 
looked in the glass, and then glanced impatient- 
ly at the window. 

‘¢ He ought to be here by this time.”’ 

‘He! who?” said Lord Lilburne; * the horse 
or the animal—T mean, the friend 2” 

‘* The friend,’’ answered Arthur, smiling, but 
colouring while he smiled, for he half suspected 
the quiet sneer of his uncle. 

‘‘ Who is your friend, Arthur?”’ asked Mrs. 
Beaufort, looking up from her work. 


* Now the Regent’s Park. 
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‘s Watson, an Oxford 1 
must introduce him to you.” 

‘Watson! What Watson? what family of 
Watson? Some Watsons are good and some are 
bad,’’ said Mrs. Beaufort, musingly. 


— 


‘* Then they are very unlike the rest of man- | 


kind,’”’ observed Lord Lilburne, drily. 

“Oh! my Watson is a very gentlemanlike | 
person, I assure you,’ ’ said Arthur, half laugh- 
ing, ‘‘and you need not be ashamed of him.” 
Then, rather desirous of turning the conversa- 
tion, he continued, ** So my father will be back 
from Beaufort Court to-day !” 

“Yes; he writes in excellent spirits. Ife 
says the rents will bear raising at least ten per 
cent., and that the house will not require much | 
repair.” 

Here Arthur threw open the window. 

“Ah, Watson, how are you? How d’ye do, 
Marsden? Danvers too! that’s capital! the 
more the merrier! I will be down in an instant. 
But would you not rather come in?” 

‘An agreeable inundation,” murmured Lord 
Lilburne. “Three at a time: he takes your | 
house for ‘Trinity College.” 

A loud, clear voice, howev er, declined the in- | 
vitation ; the horses were heard pawing without. 
Arthur seized his hat and whip, and glanced to 
his mother and uncle smilingly ‘* Good-bye! 1 
shall be out till dinner. Kiss me, my pretty 
Milly !” 
window, sickening for the fresh air and exercise 


he was about to enjoy, now turned to him wist- | 


ful and mournful eyes, the kind-hearted young | 
man took her in his arms, and whispered while 


he kissed her, 


‘« Get up early to- “morrow, and we'll have such | 


a nice walk together.” 
Arthur was gone ; his mother's gaze had fol- | 
lowed his young and graceful figure to the door. 
‘¢ Own that he is handsome, Lilburne. May 
I not say more—has he not the proper air?” 


‘* My dear sister, your son will be rich. As | 
but wants | 


for his air, he has plenty of airs, 
graces.” 
‘Then who could polish him like yourself?” 
** Probably no one. 
Heaven forbid !—he should not have me for his 
Mentor. Place a young man (go and shut the | 


door, Camilla !) between two vices—women and | 


gambling—if you want to polish him into the fash- 
ionable smoothness. Between you and me, the 
varnish is a little expensive !”’ 

Mrs. Beaufort sighed. Lord Lilburne smiled. 
He had a strange pleasure in hurting the feelings 
of others. 
own youth he hal enjoyed so much that he grew 
sour when he saw the young. 

Meanwhile Arthur Beaufort and his friends, 
careless of the warmth of the day, were laughing 
merrily and talking gaily as they made for the 
suburb of H 

‘¢ Tt is an out-of-the-way place for a horse, too,”’ 
said Sir Harry Danvers. 

‘‘But I assure you,”’ insisted Mr. Watson, 
earnestly, ‘‘that my groom, who is a capital 
judge, says itis the cleverest hack he ever mount- 
ed. -It has won several trotting matches. It be- 
longed to a sporting tradesman, now done up. 
The advertisement caught me.” 

“* Well,” 
the ride is delightful. What weather! You 
must all dine with me at Richmond to-morrow— 
we will row back.” 

‘‘ And a little chicken hazard at the M 
afterward,”’ said Mr. Marsden, who was anelder, 








And as his sister, who had run to the | 


But had I a son—which | 


Besides, he disliked youth: in his | 


said Arthur, gaily, “at all events, | 
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his horse curvet. 

Oh, Mr. Robert Beaufort! Mr. 
| fort ! could your prudent, scheming, worldly 
heart but feel what devil’s tricks your wealth was 
playing with a son who, if poor, hi id been the 
pride of the Beauforts! On side of our 
pieces of gold we see the saint trampling down 
the dragon—false emblem! Reverse it on thie 
coin! In the real use of the gold, it is the dragon 
who tramples down the saint! But on—on! 
the day is bright, and your companions merry ; 
make the best of your green years, Arthur Beau- 


one 





| fort ! 
} 
| 
| ‘The young men had just entered the suburb 
| of H———.,, and were spurring on, four abreast, 


| ata canter. At that time an old man, feeling his 
| way before him with a stick—for, though not 
quite blind, he saw imperfectly—was crossing 
| the road. Arthur and his friends, in loud con- 
| verse, did not observe the poor passenger. He 
| stopped abruptly, for his ear caught the sound of 
danger: it was too late: Mr. Marsden’s 
hard-mouthed and high-stepping, came full against 
him. Mr. Marsden looked down: 

‘* Hang these old men! al/ivays in the way,” 
said he, plaintively, and in the tone of a much 
injured person; and, with that, Mr. Marsden 
rode on. But the others, who were younger— 
who were not gamblers—who were not yet 
grinded down into stone by the world’s wheels— 
the others halted. Arthur Beaufort le raped from 
his horse, and the old man was already in his 
arms; but he was severely hurt. ‘The blood 
trickled from his forehead ; he complained of pain 
|in his side and limbs. 
| ‘Lean on me, my poor fellow ! 
| you home. Do you live far off!’’ 

** Not many yards. ‘This would not have hap- 
pened if I had had my dog. Never mind, sir, go 
| your way. It is only an old man—what of that? 
| L wish I had my dog.” 

“T will join you,” said Arthur to his friends : 
‘*my groom has the direction. 1 will just take 
| the poor old man home, and send for a surgeon. 
I shall not be long.” 

** So like you, Beaufort! the best fellow in the 
world !”’ said Mr. Watson, with some emotion. 
i And there’s Marsden positively dismounted 
and looking at his horse’s knees as if they could 

be hurt! Here's a sovereign for you, my man. 
‘And here’s another,” said Sir Harry ; 
that’s settled. Well, you will join us, Beaufort? 
You see the yard yonder. We'll wait twenty 
Come on, Watson.”’ 


horse, 


I will take 


°° SO 


minutes for you. 
The old man had not picked up the sovereigns 
thrown at his feet, neither had he thanked the 
|donors. And on his countenance there was a 
| Sour, querulous, resentful expression. 
| ** Must aman be a beggar because he is run 
| over or because he is half blind?” said he, turn- 
|ing his dim, wandering eyes painfully towards 
| Arthur. ‘** Well, I wish I had my dog !” 
ie I will supply his place,” said Arthur, sooth- 


ingly. ‘Come, lean on me—heavier—that’s 
| right. You are not so bad, eh ?” 
| 


‘Um! the sovereigns ! 
| them in the kennel !”’ 

Arthur smiled. ‘ Here they are, sir.” 

The old man slid the coins into his pocket, and 
Arthur continued to talk, though he got but short 


| answers, and those only in the way of direction, 


it is wicked to leave 


nine man—who had just left Oxford, and was 
already known on the turf. 
‘* Anything you please,” said Arthur, making 


Robert Beau- | 
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‘By the by, 1 not a better man than the rest—a Samiienee cee | till at t last the old man stopped at the door of a 


sinall house near the churehyard, 
After twice ringing the bell, the door was open- 
ed by a middle | appearance 


aged woman, whose 


| was above that of a common me siete dressed, 
somewhat gaily for her vears, in cap seated 


very far back ona black ‘oupee, oat decorated 


with red ribands, an apron made out of an Indian 
i puce coloured sarcenet gown, 


long gilt 


silk handkerchief, 
black silk 
watch at her girdle. 


stockings, earrings, and a 


‘Bless us and save us, sir! what has hap- 


pened ?”’ exclaimed this worthy personage, hold- 


Ing up her hands. 


“Pish! I am faint; let me in. I don’t want 
your aid any more, sir. ‘Thank you. Good- 
day !"’ 


Not discourage d by this farewell, the churlish 
tone of which fell on the 
sweet temper of Arthur, the young man continued 
sufferer along the 
into a little old fashioned parlour; and no sooner 
was the owner deposited on his worm-eaten leather 
chair than he fainted away. On 
house, Arthur had sent his servant 
lowed him with the 
geon ; and while the old lady was still employed, 


harmless invinetbly 


to assist the narrow passage 


reaching the 
who had fol- 


horses) for the nearest sur- 


after taking off the sufferer’s cravat, in burning 
feathers under his nose, there was heard a sharp 
rap and a shrill ring. Arthur opened the door, 
and admitted a smart littke man in nankeen 


breeches and gaiters. He bustled into the room, 
‘* What’s this— bad accident—rode over? Sad 


thing—very sad. Open the window. A glass 
of water—a towel. So—so: I see—I see: no 
fracture—contusion. Help him off with his coat. 
Another chair, ma’am; put up his poor legs 


What age 
to bleed. 
to be sure: 


is he, ma’am? Sixty-eight! Too old 
Thank you. How is it, sir? Poorly, 
will be comfortable prese ntly—faint- 
ish still? Soon put 
Tray! Tray! 

my dos, Virs. 
‘+ Lord, sir ! 


all to rights.”’ 
Where’s Tray? Whiere’s 
i 


Boxer! 
what do you want with your dog 


now? He is in the back yard.” 
** And what business has my dog in the back 
yard ?’’ almost screamed the sufferer, in aecents 


‘| thought, 
would 


my dog? 


that denoted no diminution of vigour. 


as soon as my back was turned, my dog 
be ill used! 


Why did I go 

Let in my dog directly, Mrs. 

‘ All right, you see, sir,”’ 

turning to Beaufort; “no eause for 
that little passion—does him good 

How did it happen ? Ah, 


knocked de 


without 
Boxe 4 ig 
said the apothecary, 
alarm—very 
comforting, 
sets one’s mind easy. 
I understand ! 
Your groom 
Thought it was 
W orthy 
odd—« 
T instantly 
—cold lamb and salad. * Mrs. Perkins,’ 
‘if any one », Tshall beat No. 
pect Place.’ »bserved the 

sir. Oh, v how the old 
gentleman takes to his doa—fine little dog—what 
a stump ofa tail! Deal of practice—expect two 
Hot weather for 
Perkins, ‘if Mrs. 
wx Mrs. Everat, or if old = 
send off to No., 


alw: YS Il ithe we y— th: ri s 


»wn—mieht have been 


fellow ! 


my old frie ne 


worse. sharp { ( xplained 


in a trice sir. | here 
by the des 
a many jy 
whisper.) Came o 


eription. man—settled here 


ear—very eeentric (this in a 


—just at dinner 


Say Ss I, 
| Pros- 


address, 


calls for me 
y out 


sharp fi llow ! Sce 


servant ¢ 


accouchements 
childbirth. 
Plummer is taken, « 


every hour. 
So says I to Mrs. 
Grub has another fit, at once 
Medical men should be 
my maxim. Now, sir, where do you feel t 
pain ?”’ , 
‘In my cars, sir. 
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CHAPTER X. | After he had despatched this letter, a sudden 

and marked alteration for the worse took place 

live, and I will see it nourished in his patient’s disorder ; and in the visit he had 

ict ae . : y . in paid that morning, he saw cause to fear that her 

is Inight be expected, the excitement and ta- | hours on earth would be much fewer than he had 

of Catharine’s journey to N—— had con- | pefore anticipated. He had left her, however, 
siderably accelerated the progress of disease. comparatively better; but, two hours after his 
And when she reached home, and looked round departure, the symptoms of her disease had be- 
the cheerless rooms, all solitary, all hushed— | come very alarming, and the good natured ser- 
Sidney gone, gone from her tor ever—she felt, | yant girl, her sole nurse, and who had, moreover, 
indeed, as if the last reed on which she had leaned | the whole business of the other lodgers to attend 
was broken, and her business upon earth was | to, had, as we have seen, thought it necessary to 
done. Catharine was not condemned to absolute | summon the apothecary in the interval that must 


ds and OnAwWws, 


She had still 


overty : the poverty which grin 


rty of rags and famine. 


| 
! 
the por 


eft nearly half of such portion of the litile ecapi- 


ial, realised by the s: le of her trinkets, as had 
escaped the clutch of the 


had foreed into her hands a note for 20/., with an 


law ; and her brother | press heavily on his soul. 


elapse before she could reach the distant part of 
the metropolis in which Dr. resided. 

On entering the chamber, Arthur felt all the 
remorse, which of right belonged to his father, 
W hat a contrast, that 
mean and solitary chamber, and its comfortless 





»o the > ae : ’ »>naid > ~ : - 
assurance that the same sum should be paid to her appurtenances, to the graceful and luxurious abode, 


half vearly. Alas! there was little chance of 
her needing it again! She was not, then, in 
want of means to procure the common comforts 
of life. But now a new passion had entered into 
her breast—the passion of the miser ; she wished 
to hoard every sixpence as some little provision 
for her children, What was the use of her feed- 
ing a lamp nearly extinguished, and which was 


fated to be soon broken up, and cast amid the | 


vast lumber-house of death ! She would willingly 
have removed into a more homely lodging, but the 
servant of the house had been so fond of Sidney, 
so kind to him. She clung to one familiar face 
on which there seemed to live the reflection of 
her child’s. But she relinquished the first floor 
for the second; and there, day by day, she felt 


her eyes crow heavier and heavier beneath the 
clouds of the last sleep. Besides the aid of Mr. 
Perkins, a kind enough man in his way, the good 


yhysician whom she had before consulted still 


attended her, and—refused his fee. Shocked at 
perceiving that she rejected every little alleviation 
of her condition, and wishing, at least, to procure 
for her last hours the society of one of her sons, 
he had inquired the address of the elder; and on 
the day preceding the one in which Arthur dis- 
covered her abode, he despatched to Philip the 
following letter: 

‘¢*Sir,—Beine called in to attend your mother 
in a lingering 
fatal, | think it my duty to request you to come 
to her as soon as you receive this. Your pre- 
comfort toher. The 
ss is such that it is impossible 





sence cannot but be a great 
nature of her illne 
‘exactly how long she may be spared 
it lam sure that her fate might be pro- 
longed, and her remaining days more happy, if 
she could be induced to remove into a better air 
nd a more quiet neighbourhood, to take more 
generous sustenanee, and, above all, if her mind 
d your 


could be set more at ease as to your and 1 

You must pardon me if I 
ve seemed inquisitive ; but I have sought to 
draw from your mother some particulars as to 
her family and connections, with a wish to repre- 
sent to them her state of mind. She is, how- 
reserved on these points. If, however, 


ae 
brother’s prospects. 





think some application to them should be made. 


I fear the state of her affairs weighs much upon | 


or mother’s mind ; and I must leave you 

to judge how far it can be relieved by the good 

feeling of any persons upon whom she may have 

levitimate claims. At all events, I repeat my 

wish that you should come to her forthwith. I 
7 * 


2, GECs4 ” —_. ; 





illness, which I fear may prove | 


relations well to do in the world, I |} 


where, full of health and hope, he had last beheld 
her, the mother of Philip Beaufort’s children! 
He remained silent till Mr. Perkins, after a few 
questions, retired to send his drugs. He then 
approached the bed; Catharine, though very 
weak and suffering much pain, was still sensible. 
She turned her dim eyes on the young man, but 
she did not recognise his features. 

‘“* You do not remember me?” said he, in a 
voice struggling with tears: ** [ am Arthur—Ar- 
thur Beaufort.” 

Catharine made no answer. 

‘** Good God! why do I see you here? I be- 
lieved you with your friends—your children ; 
provided for, as became my father to do. He 
assured me that you were so.’ 

Still no answer. 

And then the young man, overpowered with 
the feelings of a sympathising and generous na- 
ture, forgetting for a while Catharine’s weakness, 
poured forth a torrent of inquiries, regrets, and 
self-upbraidings, which Catharine at first little 
heeded. But the name of her children, repeated 
again and again, struck upon that chord which, 
in a woman’s heart, is the last to break; and she 
raised herself in her bed, and leoked at her visiter 
wistfully. 

‘Your father,’’ she said, then, ‘‘ vour father 
was unlike my Philip: but I see things different- 
ly now. For me, all bounty is too late; but my 
children—to-morrow they may have no mother. 
The law is with you, but not justice! You will 
be rich and powerful—will you befriend my 
children 2?” 

‘* Through life, so help me Heaven!” ex- 
claimed Arthur, falling on his knees beside the 
bed. 

What then passed between them it is needless 
to detail ; for it was little, save broken repetitions 
of the same prayer and the same response. But 
there was so much truth and earnestness in Ar- 
thur’s voice and countenance, that Catharine felt 
as if an angel had come there to administer com- 
fort. And when, late in the day, the physician 
entered, he found his patient leaning on the breast 
of her young visiter, and looking on his face 
with a happy smile. 

The physician gathered enough from the ap- 
| pearance of Arthur and the gossip of Mr. Per- 
| kins to conjecture that one of the rich relations 


| he had attributed to Catharine was arrived. Alas 
| for her it was now too late ! 


10 
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CHAPTER XI. 


D've stand amaz ? Look o 
Look to tae t r which overhaugs thee 


BzaUMONT sND FLETCHER: The Prophetess. 


rthy head, Maximinian 


Philip had been five weeks in his new home: 
in another week he was to enter on his articles 
of apprenticeship. With a stern, unbending 


gloom of manner, he had entered on the duties of 


his novitiate. He submitted to all that was en- 
joined him. He seemed to have lost for ever the 
wild and unruly waywardness that had stamped 
his boyhood; but he was never seen to smile— 
he scarcely ever opened his lips. His very soul 
seemed to have quitted him with its faults ; and 
he performed all the fuactions of his situation 
with the quiet, listless regularity of a machine. 
1e shop 


Only when the work was done and t 
closed, instead of joining the family cirele in the 


back parlour, he would stroll out in the dusk of 


evening, away from the town, and not return till 
the hour at which the family retired to rest. 
Punetual in all he did, he never exceeded that 
hour. He had heard once a week from his 
mother ; and only on the mornings in which he 
expected a letter did he seem restless and agitated. 
Till the postman entered the shop he was pale 


as death; his hand trembling, his lips compressed. | 


When he read the letter he beeame composed ; 
for Catharine sedulously concealed from her son 
the state of her health ; she wrote cheerfully, be- 
sought him to content himself with the state into 
which he had fallen, and expressed her joy that 
in his letters he intimated that content; for the 
poor boy’s leiters were not less considerate than 
her own. 
had so far silenced or concealed her misgivings 
as to express satisfaction at the home she had 
provided for Sidney; and she even held out 
hopes of some future, when, their probation 
finished and their independence secured, she 
might reside with her sons alternately. ‘These 
hopes redoubled Philip’s assiduity, and he saved 
every shilling of his weekly stipend ; and sighed 
as he thought that, in another week, his term of 
apprenticeship would commence, and the stipend 
eease, 

Mr. Plaskwith could not but be pleased, on the 
whole, with the diligence of his assistant, but 
he was chafed and irritated by the sullenness of 
his manner. As for Mrs. Plaskwith, poor wo- 
man! she positively detested the taciturn and 
moody boy, who never mixed in the jokes of the 
circle, nor played with the children, nor compli- 
mented her, nor added, in short, anything to the 
sociability of the house. Mr. Plimmins, who 
had at first sought to eondescend, next sought to 
bully; but the gaunt frame and savage eye of 
Philip awed the smirk youth in spite of himself; 
and he confessed to Mrs. Plaskwith that he 
should not like to meet “the gipsy”’ alene on a 
dark night; to which Mrs. Plaskwith replied, as 
usual, ‘that Mr. Plimmins always did say the 
best things in the world !’’ 

One morning Philip was sent some miles into 
the country, to assist in cataloguing some books 
in the library of Sir Thomas Champerdown ; that 
gentleman, who was a scholar, having requested 
that some one acquainted with the Greek charac- 


ter might be sent to him, and Philip being the | 


only one in the shop who possessed such know- 
ledge. 
It was evening before he returned. 


Mr. and 


Mrs. Plaskwith were both in the shop as he en- | 


tered; in fact, they had been employed in talk- 
ing him over. 


NIGHT AND MORNING. 
| ‘7 can’t abide him!’ cried Mrs. 
; 66 If choose to take him for cood, I sha’n’t 


have an eas} 





you 


moment. I’m sure the 





Plaskwith. | 


’ «si | 
prentice } 


that cut his master’s throat at Chatham last week 
ee gs 
was just like him 
> \T. ' 99 : } Lo ] ° kan 
«6 Pshaw, Mrs. P. !”’ said the bookseller, taking | 


a huge pinch of snuff, as usual, from his waist- | 


coat pocket. ‘I myself was reserved when I 
was young—all reflective people are. I may 
observe, by the by, that it was the case with Na- 
poleon Bo: aparie : still, however, | must own 
he is a di ible youth, thoug! 
his business.”’ 

* And 
marked 
W pair 

what a look he gave Plimmins, when he 


out his indifference to his sole? Plim- 


dieanar rh +t = 
aisagree 1ne avtenus tO 


how fond of his money he is?” 
Mrs. Plaskwith ; ** he won’t buy himselt 


r¢ - 
a ne of shoes! quite disgraceful! And did 
you see 
joked 
pr eS eS ee Te 
mins always qaoes say Ssucil GOOG Wlnes . 
‘“* He vy, certainly,’’ said the 
seller; ‘‘but the value of a book does not always 


oh) 


} 1 


; : , 
IS Sabi book- 


” 


depend on the binding. 


‘*¢ T hope he is honest!’ observed Mrs. Plask- 


with ; and here Philip entered. 

‘* Hum !” said Mr. Plaskwith, ** you have had 
a long day’s work ; but I suppose it will take a 
week to finish 2?” 

‘¢‘Tam to go again to morrow morning, sir: 
two days more will conclude the task.”’ 

‘“ 'There’s a letter for you,” eried Mrs. Plask- 
with ; “‘ you owes me for it.”’ 
‘¢ A letter!’ It was not his mother’s hand— 
it was a strange writing; he gasped for breath as 
he broke the seal. 


cian. 


On her return from her brother, she | 


His mother, then, was ill—dying—wanting, 
perhaps, the necessaries of life. She would have 


concealed from him her illness and her poverty. 
His quick alarm exaggerated the last 
he uttered a ery that rang 
>] 
I. 





want; 





and rushed to Mr. Plaskw 

‘‘ Sir, sir! my mother is dying! She is poor, 
poor—perhaps sturving ; money, money !—ler 
me money !—ten pounds!—five ! [I will work 


for you all my life for nothing, but lend me the 


money 
id Mrs. P 


i Hoity-toity : said 
her husband; ** I told vou what would come of 
it; it will be * money or life’ next time.”’ 


hear this address, 


laskwith, nudging 


Philip did not heed or but 


stood i before the bookseller, his 
hands clasped, wild impatience in his eyes. Mr. 
Plaskwith, somewhat stupified, remained silent. 

‘Do you hear me? ? ex- 
claimed Philip, his emotion revealing at 
‘¢] tell you my mother 


immediately 


) 


Are you human? 
one? | 


the fire of his character. 





is dy ing; I must go to her! Shall I go « mpty- 
Give me money !”’ 
Plaskwith was not a bad he: 
was a formal man, and an irritable 
his shopboy (for so he considered 


handed ? 

Mr. 
but he 
The tone 
Philip) assumed to him, before his own wife too, 


irted man; 


one. 


} 1 
dangerous,) rather ¢ Xas perat- 


(examples are very 
ed than moved him. 

‘* That’s not the way to speak to your master 
You forget yourself, young man ! 

* Forget! But, sir, if she has not necessari 
— if she is starving ?” 

“Fudge! said Mr. Plaskwith. ‘Mr. Mor- 
ton writes me word that he has provided for your 
mother! Does not he, Hannah ?”’ 
| More fool he, I’m sure, with 
family of his own! 
| way, young man; I won’t take it—that I won’t! 
| I declare my blood friz to see you!” 


! 


9 


such a fine 


Don’t look at me in that| 


nto utter 


through the shop, | 


} 


It was the letter of the physi- 


129 


* Will you advance me mon y? Five ounds 


9 


—only five por Mr. Plaskwith ? 
“No five s ng ! Talk to m In this style ! 
—not the man for it, sir!—highly impr per. 


yours lf $ 


| 


i 
is done, 


Come, shut up the sl] Dp, rec ollec 
and perhaps, when Sir ‘l'homas’s library 
You ¢ 
perhaps—eh, Hannah ?”’ 
Consult Plimmins. — Better 


iow, Mr. P. He looks like a young 


I may let you go to town in’t go 10-mor- 
row. Allas! 
“ Very 


iWway 





Coime 
” 
uger. 


Mrs. Plask with quitt | th shop 


| for the par- 


en = ! ; ’ ” 

lour. Her husband, putting his hands behind 
got ae %, 

his back, and throwing back his chin, was about 


to follow her. r 
last moment 
ruptly: and his grief taking rather th: 

threw himself 


ilip, who had remained for the 
mute and white as stone, turned ab- 
tone ot 

before 


7] ’ + } 
Suppilicatlon, ne 


i PI 
and, laying his hand on his shoulder, 


with a curse. 


"9 


**[ leave you—do not let it be 
[ conjure you, have mercy on m 
Mr. Plaskwith stopped; and, had Philip then 
taken but a milder tone, all had been well. But, 
accustomed from childhood to command—all his 
fierce passions loose within him—despising the 
very man he thus implored, the boy ruined his 
own cause. Indignant at the silence of Mr. Plask- 
with, and too blinded by his emotions to see that 
suddenly 
that al- 


? 4 
was relenting, he 


W ith a 


in that silence ther 
shook the little man 
most overset him, and eried, 

” You, who yr five ye 


and blood—my 


vehemence 


7a 
ars my 


and soul—a slave to your 


demand fi 


body 


: © Ber 
vile trade—do you deny me bread for a mother’s 
B a ; A 
ips: 

i 

['rembling with anger, and perhaps fear, Mr. 
Plaskwith extricated himself ft ym th grip I 
Philip. and hurr: { 4] | | 

hilip, and hurrying trom t p, Said, Iie 


banged the door, 


‘* Beg my pardon for this to-night, or out you 
go to-morrow, neck and crop! Zounds! a pretty 
pass th world’s come to! | don’t believe word 

bout your mother. Bai :* 

Left alone, Philip remained for some moments 
struggling with his wr ii agony. He then 
seized his hat, wl ihhe h irown off on enter- 
ing, pressed it over | brows, and turned to quit 
the shop, when his eye fell upon the till. Plask- 
with had left it open, rc thy ul m of th i 
struck his vaze—that deadly smile of the ren 
tempter. Intelleet, reason onscience—ail, In 
that instant, were confusion and chaos le cas 
i hurried g ince round the SOil y and « nen 
room plun l his ha rt iwer ; clutehed 
—he knew 1 1at— sil or § s it cam 
uppermost, and irst into 1 and er lat . 
Th int l t i it « | 
ke, oe ee ned white, and his 
kn es Kr ’ ed ogetn I ! s ristiea t} 
i Wi th \ tie lt t vell ol 
joy over a fuller ul. 

‘¢ No, no, no!”’ mu I l; wis : Y mower, 
not even for t ' And, dashi t money to 
the ground, he {ied | i maniae from house, 

At a later hour that same evening, Mi Ro rt 
Beaufort returned { I itry mansion to 
Ber eley Square. Hie found his’ wife very 
uneasy and nervous abot non-appe e of 
their only son. He had s« nom his ore i 
and horses about seven o'clock, with ! rica 
scroll, written in pencil on a | < page torn 
from his pocke t-book, and eontainil only t ( 
words: 

‘¢ Don’t wait dinner for me—I may 1 he 


home for some hour 


8 go ne * 


lita 
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choly adventure. 


done when we meet 

This note a little p rplexed Mr. Beaufort; but, 
is he was very hungry, he turned a deaf ear both 
to his wife’s conjectures and his own surmises 
till he had refreshed himself; and then he sent 
for the groom, | jearned that, after the accident 
to the blind man, Mr. Arthur had been left at a 
hosier’s in II—._ This seemed to him ex- 
tremely mysterious ; and, as hourafte r hour passed 

vay, and sull Arthur came not, he began to 1m- 


bibe his wife’s fears, which were now wound up 


Imost to hysterics; and, just 


at midnight, he 
ordered his carriage, and, taking with him the 
groom as a guide, set off to the suburban region. 
Mrs. Beaufort had wished to accompany him ; but 
the husband observing that young men would be 
ind that there mzcht possibly be a 


lady in the ease, Mrs. Beaufort, after a pause of 


thought, passively reed that, all things cons i- 
dered, she had better remain at home. No lady 
of proper decorum likes to run the risk of finding 
herself in a false position. Mr. Beaufort accord- 
in rly set out aione. Easy was the carriage, 


ie steeds, and luxuriously the wealthy 
l rle la ng. Not ' 
true cause of Arthur’s detention crossed him; but 
artful 


% 


i suspicion of the 


i snares ol - ndon—ol 
ss; ‘ta melancholy adventure 
i 3 ) lor th udventure, and 
hur was young 
heart and a pocket equally 
° however, do 
no rrify a father when he is a man of the 
anxious 
riosity than alarm, Wr. Beau- 


short doze, found himself before the 


Notwiths ndine the lateness of the hour. the 
cireum- 
ned very suspicious to Mr. 
B Ile pushed it open with caution and 
timidity; acandle, placed upon a chair in the 
nar Ww pa , threw a sickly light over the 
the | 


’ 7 
ti 1. OL Stairs, til Swallowed aeep 


from the sharp angle made by the 
nt. Robert Beaufort 


doubt whether to eall, to knock, to recede, or to 


stood a moment in some 


advance, when astep was heard upon the stairs 


figure 


! 
above if eam nearer and nearer—a 


iadow of the last landing pl ice 


-and Mr. Beaufort, to his great joy, recognised 
his s 
Ay | however, seem to perceive his 
father; and \ ihout to pass him, when Mr. 
Beaul 1 his hand on his arm. 
‘What s all this, Arthur? What p! ice 


1 have alarmed us!’ 


upon his father of sadness 


1d rep i 
‘Father,’ he said, in a tone that sounded stern 
—almost commanding, ** I will show vou where 
I have been: follow me—nay, I say, follow.” 
He turned, without another word reascended 
the stairs, and Mr. Beaufort, surprised and awed 
into mechan ul obediene », did is his son d sired. 
At the landing place of the second floor, another 
long-wicked, neglected, ghastly candle emitted its 
cheerless ray. It gleamed through the open door 


of a small bedroom to the left, through which 


Beaufort perceived the forms of two women. 
One (it was the kindly maid-servant) was seated 
on a chair, ! weeping bitterly; the other (it 
was a hireling nurse, in the first and last day of 
her attendance) was unpinning her dingy shawl 


before she lay down to take a nap. 


You will approve what I have | 


mother 4 } 


She turned | and prayer. 
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her vacant, listless face upon the two men, put on | abstraction by a deep groan. 


a doleful smile, and decently closed the door. 
‘Where are we, I say, Arthur?” 


Mr. Beaufort. 


Arthur took his father’s hand, drew him into a} countenance of Philip Morton: the 


repeated | the dead found a voice ? 


It seemed to come 
Did his ears deceive him? Had 
? He started up in an 
| agony of dread, and saw opposite to him the livid 
Son of 


| from the bed. 


room to the right, and taking up the candle, | the Corpse had replaced the Son of the Liv- 


placed it on a small table beside a bed, and said, | ing Man! 
| on that countenance, 


‘* Here, sir—in the presence of Death!” 

Mr. Beaufort east a hurried and fearful glance 
on the still, wan, serene face beneath his eyes, 
and recognised in that glance the features of the 
neglected and the once adored Catharine. 


‘* Yes—she whom your brother so loved—the | 


mother of his children—died in this squalid room, 
and far from her sons, in poverty, in sorrow !— 
died of a broken heart! Was that well, father? 
Have you in this nothing to repent ?”’ 

Conscience stricken and appalled, the worldly 
man sank down ona seat beside the bed, and 
covered his face with his hands. 

Ay,” continued Arthur, almost bitterly, * ay, 
we, his nearest kin—we, who have inherited his 
lands and eold—we have been thus heedless of 
that great legacy your brother bequeathed to us: 


the things dearest to him—the woman he loved | 


—the children his death cast, nameless and brand- 
ed, on the world. Ay, weep, father: and while 
you weep, think of the future—of reparation. | 
have sworn to that clay to befriend her sons; 
join you, who have all the power, to fulfil the 
promise—join in that vow ; and may Heaven not 
visiton us both the woes of this bed of death.” 

*“T did not know—I—I—” faltered Mr. Beau- 
fort. 

‘¢But we should have known,” 
Arthur, mournfully. 
not harden your heart by false excuses. 

1 


interrupted 


“Ah, my dear father! do 


The 


The dim and solitary light fell up- 
There, ail the bloom and 
freshness natural to youth seemed blasted! 
There, on those wasted features, played all the 


| terrible power and glare of precocious passions— 
| rage, wo, scorn, despair. 


Terrible is it to see 
upon the face of a boy the storm and whirlwind 
that should visit only the strong heart of a man! 

‘She is dead! dead! and in your presence !” 
shouted Philip, with his wild eyes fixed upon 
the cowering uncle; ‘dead with care, perhaps 
with famine. And you have come to look upon 
your work !”” 

‘‘Indeed,”’ said Beaufort, deprecatingly, * I 
have but just arrived: I did not know she had 
been ill or in want, upon my honour. This is 
all a—a—mistake : I—I—came in search of— 
of—another—”’ 

‘* You did nof, then, come to relieve her ?”’ 
said Philip, very calmly. ** You had not learned 
her suffering and distress, and flown hither in 
the hope that there was yet time to save her? 
You did not do this? Ha! ha! why did I think 
it?” 

‘‘ Did any one eall, gentlemen?” said a whin- 
ing voice at the door; and the nurse put in her 
head. 

‘* Yes—yes—you may come in,”’ said Beau- 


fort, shaking with nameless and cowardly ap- 


dead still speaks to you, and commends to your | 


eare her children. My task here is done: oh, 
sir! yours is to come. 
the dead.”’ 


So saying, the young man, whom the tragedy 
} 


of the scene had worked into a passion and a | 


dignity above his usual character, unwilling to 
trust farther to his emotions, turned abruptly from 


I leave you alone with | 


| 
| 
| 


prehension; but Philip had flown to the door, 
and, gazing on the nurse, said. 

‘«¢She is a stranger! see, a stranger! The 
son now has assumed his post. Begone, wo- 
man!’’ And he pushed her away, and drew the 
bolt across the door. 

And then there looked upon him, as there had 
looked upon his reluctant companion, calm and 
holy, the face of the peaceful corpse. He burst 


| into tears, and fell on his knees so close to Beau- 


the room, fled rapidly down the stairs, and left the i 


house. As the earriage and liveries of his father 
met his eye, he groaned, for their evidences of 
comfort and wealth seemed a mockery to the de- 


ceased: he averted his face and walkedon. Nor 


did he perceive or heed a form that at that instant ’ 


rushed by him—pale, haggard, breathless—to- 
wards the house which he had quitted, and the 
door of which he left open, as he had found it— 
open, as the physician had left it when hurrying, 
ten minutes before the arrival of Mr. Beaufort, 
from the spot where his skill was impotent. 
Wrapped in gloomy thought, alone, and on foot— 
at that dreary hour, and in that remote suburb— 
the heir of the Beauforts sought his splendid 
home. Anxious, fearful, hoping, the outcast or- 
phan flew on to the death-room of his mother. 
Mr. Beaufort, who had but imperfectly heard 


|—smile once more on your son ! 


Arthur’s parting aecents, lost and bewildered by | 
the strangeness of his situation, did not at first | 


perceive that he was left alone. Surprised, and 


chilled by the sudden silence of the chamber, he | 
rose, withdrew his hands from his face, and again | 
he saw that countenance so mute and solemn. | 
| nothing d he claims of affection and blood 
nothing due to the claims of affection and biood. 


He east his gaze round the dismal room for Ar- 
thur; he ealled his name—no answer came; a 


superstitions tremour seized upon him ; his limbs | 
t 


shook; he sunk onee more on his seat, and clos- 
ed his eyes, muttering, for the first time, per- 
haps, since his childhood, words of penitence 
He was roused from the bitter self- 


fort that he touched him ; he took up the heavy 
hand, and covered it with burning kisses. 

‘‘ Mother! mother! do not leave me! Wake 
I would have 
brought you money, but I could not have asked 
for your blessing then; mother, I ask it now !”’ 

‘*¢ If [had but known—if you had but written to 
me, my dear young gentleman—but my offers 
had been refused and—”’ 

‘Offers of a hireling’s pittance to her—to her 
for whom my father would have coined his heart’s 
blood into gold! My father’s wife! his wife! 
offers—’”’ 

He rose suddenly, folded his arms, and, facing 
Beaufort with a fierce, determined brow, said, 

‘¢Mark me; you hold the wealth that I was 
trained from my cradle to consider my heritage. 
I have worked with these hands for bread, and 
never complained, except to my own heart and 
soul. I never liated and never cursed you—rob- 
ber as you were—yes, robber! For, even were 
there no marriage save in the sight of God, nei- 
ther my father, nor Nature, nor Heaven meant that 
you should seize all, and that there should be 


He was not theless my father, even if the Church 

spoke not on my side. Despoiler of the orphaz 

and derider of human love, you are not the less a 

robber, though the law fences you round, and 

men call you honest! ButI did not hate you 

for this. Now, in the presenee of my dead 
12 
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mother—dead far from both her sons—now [I ab- 
hor and curse you. You may think yourself safe 
when you quit this room—safe, and from my ha- 
tred; you may be so; but do not deceive your- 
self; the curse of the widow and the orphan shall 
pursue—it shall cling to you and yours—it shall 
gnaw your heart in the midst of splendour—it 
shall cleave to the heritage of your son! ‘There 
shall be a deathbed yet, beside which you shall 
see the spectre of her, now so calm, rising for re- 
tribution from the grave! ‘These words—no, 





you never shall forget them—years hence they 


shall ring in your ears, and freeze the marrow of 
your bones! And now begone, my father’s 
brother—begone from my mother’s corpse to 
your luxurious home !”’ 

He opened the door and pointed to the stairs. 
Beaufort, without a word, turned from the room 
and departed. He heard the door closed and 
locked as he descended the stairs; but he did not 
hear the deep groans and vehements sobs in which 
the desolate orphan gave vent to the anguish 


which succeeded to the less sacred paroxysm of | day, sleep or wake. Hem! 


revenge and wrath. 


BOOK II. 


“ Abend ward's und wurde (Morgen, 
Nimmer, nimmer stand ich still:” 
Scatter: Der Pilgrim. 





CHAPTER I. 


“ Incubo. Look tothe cavalier What ails he? 


Ho.tiss. And in such good clothes, too!” 
BEAUMONT AND FLercuHerR: Love's Pilgrimage. 


“ Theod. Uhave abrother—there my last h pe! 
Thus as you find me, without fear or wisdom, 
I now am only child ot Hope and Danger.” —/did. 


The time employed by Mr. Beaufort in reach- | 
ing his home was haunted by gloomy and con- | 


fused terrors. He felt inexplicably as if the de- 
nunciations of Philip were to visit less himself 
than his son. He trembled at the thought of 
Arthur meeting this strange, wild, exasperated 


scatterling—perhaps on the morrow—in the very | 
height of his passions. And yet, after the scene | 
between Arthur and himself, he saw cause to fear | 


that he might not be able to exercise a sufficient 
authority over his son, however naturally facile 
and obedient, to prevent his return to the house 


of death. In this dilemma he resolved, as is | 
usual with cleverer men, even when yoked to yet | 


feebler helpmates, to hear if his wife had any- 
thing comforting or sensible to say upon the sub- 
ject. Aceordingly, on reaching Berkeley Square, 
he went straight to Mrs. Beaufort, and, having 


relieved her mind as to Arthur’s safety, related | 


the scene in which he had been so unwilling an 
actor. With that more lively susceptibility which 
belongs to most women, however comparatively 
unfeeling, Mrs. Beaufort made greater allow- 
ance than her husband for the excitement Philip 
had betrayed. Still Beaufort’s description of the 
dark menaces, the fierce countenance, the bri- 
gand-like form of the bereaved son, gave her very 
considerable apprehensions for Arthur, should 
the young men meet: and she willingly coincid- 
ed with her husband in the propriety of using all 
means of parental persuasion or command to 
guard against such an encounter. But, in the 
mean while, Arthur returned not, and new fears 
seized the anxious parents. He had gone forth 





| alone, in a remote suburb of the metropolis, at a 
| late hour, himself under strong excitement. He 
might have returned to the house, or have lost his 
way amid some dark haunts of violence and 
crime; they knew not where to send or what to 
suggest. Day already began to dawn, and still 
he came not. At length, towards five o’clock, a 
loud rap was heard at the door, and Mr. Beau- 
fort, hearing some bustle in the hall, descended. 
He saw his son borne into the hall from a hack- 
ney-coach by two strangers, pale, bleeding, and 
apparently insensible. His first thought was 
that he had been murdered by Philip. He utter- 
ed a feeble cry, and sank down beside his son. 

‘*Don’t be darnted, sir,’? said one of the 
strangers, who seemed an artisan; ‘* I don’t think 
he be much hurt. You sees he was crossing the 
street, and the coach ran against him; but it did 
not go over his head; it be only the stones that 
| make him bleed so; and that’s a mercy.” 

**A providence, sir,’’ said the other man; 
‘* but Providence watches over us all, night and 
We were passing 
|at the time from the meeting—the Odd Fellows, 
| sir—and so we took him, and got him a coach; 
| for we found his ecard in his pocket. He could 
| not speak just then; but the rattling of the coach 
| did him a deal of good, for he groaned—my 
eyes! how he groaned—did not he, Burrows ?”’ 

*¢ It did one’s heart good to hear him.”’ 
| * Run for Astley Cooper—you—go to Brodie. 
|Good God! he is dying. Be quick—quick !” 
cried Mr. Beaufort to his servants, while Mrs. 
Beaufort, who had now gained the spot, with 
| greater presence of mind, had Arthur conveyed 
| into his room. 
| ‘Itis a judgment upon me!” 
| fort, rooted to the stone of his hall, and left alone 
| with the strangers. 
| No, sir, it is not a yudgment, it is a provi- 
| dence,” said the more sanctimonious and better 
| dressed of the two men: ‘for, put the question, 
|if it had been a judgment, the wheel would have 





croaned Beau- 


|}gone over him; and, whether he dies or not, I 


| shall always say that if that’s not a providence, | 
| don’tknow what is. We have comea long way, 
|sir; and Burrows is a poor man, though I’m well 
| to do.”’ 

| ‘This hint for money restored Beaufort to his 
| recollection; he put his purse into the nearest 
| hand outstretched to ecluteh it, and muttered out 
| something like thanks. 

| ‘«« Sir, may the Lord bless you! and I hope the 
| young gentleman will do well. Iam sure you 
| have cause to be thankful that he was within an 
inch of the wheel; wasnot he, Burrows? Well, 
| it’s enough to convert a heathen. But the ways 
| of Providence are mysterious, and that’s the truth 
lofit. Good-night, sir.” 

Certainly it did seem as if the curse of Philip 
| was already at its work. An accident almost 
| similar to that whiclt, in the adventure of the 
blind man, had Jed Arthur to the clew of Catha- 
rine, within twenty-four hours stretched Arthur 
himself upon his bed. The sorrow Mr. Beau- 
fort had not relieved was now at his own hearth. 
| But there were parents and nurses, and great phy- 
a and skilful surgeons, and all the army 
that combine against Death; and ‘there were 
ease, and luxury, and kind eyes, and pitying 
looks, and all that can take the sting from pain. 
And thus, the very night on which Catharine 
had died, broken down and worn-out, upon a 
strange breast, with a feeless doctor, and by the 
ray of a single candle, the heir to the fortunes 
once destined to her son wrestled also with the 





grim tyrant, that seemed, however, seared from 
his prey by the arts and luxuries which the world 
of rich men raises up in defiance of the grave. 
Arthur was, indeed, very seriously injured ; 
one of his ribs broken, and two severe contu- 
sions on the head. ‘To insensibility succeeded 
fever, followed by delirium. He was in immi- 
nent danger for several days. If anything could 
have consoled his parents for such an affliction, 
it was the thought that, at least, he was saved 
from the chance of meeting Philip. Mr. Beau- 
fort, in the instinet of that capricious and fluctuat- 
ing conscience which belongs to weak minds— 
which remains still, and drooping, and lifeless as 


a flag ona masthead during the calm of pros- 


perity, but flutters, and flaps, and tosses when the 
wind blows and the wave heaves—thought very 
acutely and remorsefully of the condition of the 
Mortons during the danger of his own son. So 
far, indeed, from his anxiety for Arthur monopo- 
lising all his eare, it only sharpened his charity 
towards the orphans ; for many a man bec omes 
devout and good when he fancies he has an im- 
mediate interest in appeasing Providence. ‘The 
morning after Arthur’s accident, he sent for Mr. 
Blackwell. 


Catharine’s funeral rites were performed with all 


He commissioned him to see that 


due care and attention: he bade him obtain an in- 
terview with Philip, and assure the youth of Mr. 
Beaufort’s good and friendly disposition towards 
him, and to offer to forward his views in any 
course of education he might prefer, or any pro- 
fession he might adopt; and he earnestly coun- 
selied the lawyer to employ all his tact and deli- 
cacy in conferring with one of so proud and fiery 


atemper. Mr. Blackwell, however, had no teet 
or delicacy to « mploy: he went to the hor of 
mourning, foreed his way to Philip, and the very 


exordium of his haraneue, which was devoted to 
praises of the extraordinary generosity and bene- 
volence of his employe r, mingled with eonde- 
scending admonitions towards eratitude from 
Philip, so exasperated the boy, that Mr. Black- 
well was extremely glad to vet out of the house 
witha whole skin. He, however, did not neclect 
the more formal part of his mission; but commu- 
nicated immediately with a fashionable under- 
taker, and gave orders for a very centeel funeral. 
He thought, after the funeral, that Philip would 
be in a less excited state of mind, and morelikely 
to hear reason; he therefore deferred a second 
interview with the orphan till after that event; 
and, in the mean while, despatched a letter to Mr. 
Beaufort, stating that he had attended to his in- 
structions ; that the orders for the funeral were 
given; but that, at present, Mr. Philip Morton’s 
mind was a little disordered, and that he could not 
calmly discuss, just at present, the plans for the 
future suggested by Mr. Beaufort. He did not 
doubt, however, that in another interview all 
would be arranged according to the wishes his 
Mr. Beau- 
fort’s conscience on this point was therefore set 
at rest. 

It was a dull, close, oppressive morning upon 
which the remains of Catharine Morton were 
consigned to the grave. With the preparations for 
the funeral Philip did not interfere; he did not 
inquire by whose orders all that solemnity of 
mutes, and coaches, and black plumes, and crape- 


client had so nobly conveyed to him. 


bands was appointed. If his vague and undevelop- 

ed conjecture ascribed this last and vain attention 

to Robert Beaufort, it neither lessened the sullen 

resentment be felt against his uncle, nor, on the 

other hand, did he conceive that he had a richt to 

forbid respect to the dead, though he might reject 
13 
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isnothing. Live, toil, rise for his sake not less 
than your own. If you knew how this heart beats 
as | write to you—if you could conceive what 
comfort I take for him from my confidence in 
you, you would feel a new spirit—my spirit—my 


mother-spirit of love, and forethought, and vigi- | 


lance, enter into you while you read. See him 


vhen Lam gone; comfort and soothe him. Hap- | 
at us a 
i did not speak. 


pily, he is too young yet to know all his loss; 
and do not let him think unkindly of me in the 
for he is a child now, and they 
may poison his mind against me more easily than 
they can yours. ‘I'hink, if he is unhappy here- 
fier, he may forget how I loved him—he may 
curse who gave him birth. Forgive me 
ll this, Philip, my son, and heed it well. 

** And now, where you find this letter you will 


days to come ; 





th SC 


t key j 


[ have hoarded my litle savings. You will see 
that I have not died in poverty. ‘Take what there 
S$; young as you are, you may want it more now 
i But hold it in trust for your bro- 
If he is harshly treated 


than hereafter. 
ther as well as yourself. 

md you will go and see him, and you will re- 
neimber that Ae would writhe under what you 
nignt sear ely feel), or if they overtask hin, he is 
so young to work yet, it may find him a home 


God watch over and guard you both. 
But He has told even the 
orphans to call him * Father !’’ 

When he had read this letter, Philip Morton 


fell upon his knees and prayed. 


near you. 


ns now. 


You are orph 


CHAPTER II. 


| Dost comprehend what that word means? 
1a Fathersanyry breath 
AMES SHIRLEY The B 
t is and affrights me.”’—/ 
lilosophers that magnify 
Our t i ir 
Co \ h the world—t} ew not 
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urcer h i | reeovered his seli-possession, 
Ph well of the bureau, and was as- 





tonished and affeeted to find that Catharine had 

1 more than £100. Alas! how much must 
have pinched herself to have hoar ed this lit- 
ire. A tte 


‘ oy a 
some other papers which he deemed 


r burning his father’s love-let- 


useless, he made up alittle bundle of those trifling 


effects belonging to the deceased which he valued 


as memorials and relics of her, quitted the apart- 
ment, and descended to the parlour behind the 
shop. On the way he met with the kind servant, 
and, reealling the grief that she had manifested 


for h mothe! ce he hag 


heen in the house, he 
placed two sovereigns in her hand, and bade her 
keep the seantv wardrobe poor Catharine had left 
ind. ‘+ And now,’’ : 
wept while he spoke, ‘‘now I can bear to ask 
How did my 
Did she suffer much—or— 


behind said he, as the servant 
you what I have not before done. 


poor mother die? 


or— 

‘«¢She went off like a lamb, sir,”’ said the girl, 
drying her eyes. ‘* You see the gentleman had 
been with her all the day, and she was much | 


more easy and comfortable in her mind after he 
Cathe Bid 

‘'The gentleman! Not the gentleman I found 
Mya 
nere ; 

‘*Oh dear, no! Not the pale, middle-aged gen- 


tleman nurse and I saw go down as the clock | do is done. 
But the young, soft-spoken gentle- } should call.” 


struck two. 


it opens a well in the bureau in which | 


| 
| 


| odd he has never been since. 





man, who came in the morning, and said as how 
he was a relation. He stayed with her ull sh: 
slept; and, when she woke, she smiled in his 
face—lI shall never forget that smile—for I was 
standing on the other side, as it might be here, 
and the doctor was by the window, pouring out 
the doctor’s stuff in the glass; and so she looke:l 
on the young gentleman, and then looked round 
1, and shook her head very gently, but 
And the gentleman asked her 


i 


| how she felt, and she took both his hands and 


kissed them; and then he put his arms around 
and raised her up, to take the physic, like, and 
she said then, * You will never forget them 2’ 
and he said, * Never.’ [ don’t know what that 
meant, sir!’’ 

‘* Well, well—go on.”’ 

** And her head fell back on his buzzom, and 
she looked so happy; and, when the doctor came 
to the bedside, she was quite gone.” 

‘* And the stranger had my post! No matter— 
God bless him! God bless him! Who was he ? 
W hat was his name ?”’ 

**T don’t know, sir; he did not say. He stay- 
ed after the doctor went, and cryed very bitterly : 
he took on more than you did, sir.” 

ee Ay.” 

** And the other gentleman came just as he was 
a going, and they did not seem to like each other ; 
for [ heard him through the wall, as nurse and | 
were in the next room, speak as if he was scold- 


|ing; but he did not stay long.”’ 


‘¢ And has never been since ? 
‘*No sir! Perhaps missus can tell you more 
about him. But won't you take something, sir? 


| Do—you look so pale.”’ 


Philip, without speaking, pushed her gently 
aside, and went slowly down the stairs. He en- 
tered the parlour, where two or three children 
were seated, playing at dominoes ; he despatched 
one for their mother, the mistress of the shop, 
who came in, and dropped him a courtesy with 
1 very grave, sad face, as was proper. 

‘<T am going to leave your house, ma’am ; and 
I wish to settle my little arrears of rent, &c.”’ 

‘** Oh! sir, don’t mention it,” said the landlady ; 
and, as she spoke, she took a piece of paper from 
her bosom, very neatly folded, and laid it on the 
table. «*And here, sir,’’? she added, taking from 
the same depository a card, ** here is the card left 
by the gentleman who saw to the funeral. He 
called half an hour ago, and. bade say, with his 
compliments, that he would wait on you to-mor- 
row at eleven o’clock. So I hope you won’t go yet, 
for I think he means to settle everything for you ; 
he said as much, sir.’’ 

Philip glanced over the card, and read, * Mr. 
George Blackwell, Lincoln’s Inn.’ His brow 
grew dark; he let the card fall on the ground, put 
his foot on it with a quiet scorn, and muttered to 
himself, «The lawyer shall not bribe me out of 
my curse!”? He turned to the total of the bill— 
not heavy, for poor Catharine had paid regularly 
for her scanty maintenance and humble lodging 


| —paid the money, and, as the landlady wrote 


the receipt, he asked, * Who was the gentleman 


|—the younger gentleman—who called in the 


morning of the day my mother died ?”’ 

‘Oh, sir, Iam sorry I did not get his name! 
Mr. Perkins said that he was some relation. Very 
But he’ll be sure 
to call again, sir; you had betier much stay 
here.”’ 

‘No: it does not signify. All that he could 
But stay; give him this note if he 
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Philip, taking the pen from the landlady’s 
hand, hastily wrote (while Mrs. Lacy wen! to 
bring him sealing-wax and alight) these words : 





‘‘I cannot guess who you are: they say 
that you call yourself a relation; that must be 
some mistake. I knew not that my poor mother 
had relations so kind, But, whoever you be, 
you soothed her last hours—she died in your 
arms; and if ever—years, long years hence—we 
should chance to meet, and I can do anything to 
aid another, my blood, and my life, and my heart, 
and my soul all are slaves to your will. If you 
be really of her kindred, I commend to you my 
brother; he is at with Mr. Morton. If you 
can serve him, my mother’s soul will watch over 
you as a guardian angel. As for me, I ask no 
help for any one: I go into the world, and will 
carve out my own way. So much do I shrink 
from the thought of charity from others, that I 





upon my mother’s grave. 
Puri.” 


He sealed his letter and gave it to the woman. 
**Oh, by-the by,” said she, “I had forgot; 
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on earth but him? ‘Thou hast made me loathe the 
sight of friends, for thou hast made me loathe 
mine own name. ‘Thou hast covered it with dis- 
grace—thou hast made mine old age a by-word 
—thy crimes leave me solitary in the midst of 
my shame!” 

“It is many years since we met, father; we 
may never meet again—shall we part thus ?”’ 

*¢ Time, aha!’ said the old man, in a tone of 
withering sarcasm; “I comprehend—you are 
come for money !”’ 

At this taunt the son started as if stung by a 
serpent, raised his head to its full height, folded 
his arms, and replied, 

“Sir, you wrong me; for more than twenty 
years I have maintained myself—no matter how, 
but without taxing you—and now I felt remorse 
for having suffered you to discard me—now, 


a --| when you are old and helpless, and, | heard, 
do not believe [ could bless you as I do now if , } iy 


your kindness to me did not close with the stone | 


blind; and you might want aid even from your 
poor, good-for-nothing son. But I have done. 
Forget not my sins, but this interview. Repeal 
your curse, father; I have enough on my head 


| without yours; and so—let the son at least bless 


the doctor said that if you would send for him, | 
he would be most happy to call on you and give | 


you any advice.”’ 
“* Very well.” 
** And what shall [I say to Mr. Blackwell ?” 


“That he may tell his employer to remember | 


our last interview.” 

With that Philip took up his bundle and strode 
from the house. 
yard, where his mother’s remains had been that 
day interred. It was near at hand: a quiet, 
almost a rural spot. The gate stood ajar, for 
there was a public path through the churchyard, 
and Philip entered with a noiseless tread. It was 


the father who curses him. Farewell!” 
The speaker turned as he thus said, with a 
voice that trembled at the close, and brushed ra- 


} ° . 
| pidly by Philip, whom he did not, however, ap- 


pear to perceive; but Philip, by the last red 
beam of the sun, saw again that marked, storm- 
beaten face which it was difficult, once seen, to 
forget, and recognised the stranger on whose 


| breast he had slept the night of his first fatal visit 


He went first to the church- | 


to R—. 

The old man’s imperfect vision did not detect 
the departure of his son, but his face changed 
and softened as the latter strode silently through 


| the rank grass. 


then near evening: the sun had broke out from 


the mists of the earlier day, and the westering 
rays shone bright and holy upon the solemn 
place. 

‘* Mother! mother!”’ sobbed the orphan, as 


again that I will be faithful to the charge you 
have intrusted to your wretched son! And at this 


‘William!’’ he said at last, gently; ** Wil- 
liam!’ and the tears rolled down his furrowed 
cheeks: **my son!”’ but that son was gone; the 


| old man listened for reply—none came. ** He has 


| left me—poor William!—we shall never meet 
again;’’ and he sank once more on the old tomb- 
he fell prostrate before the green mound: ‘here | 
—here [ have come to repeat my oath—to swear | 


hour | dare ask if there be on this earth one more | 


miserable and forlorn !” 
As words to this effect struggled from his lips, 
a loud, shrill voice—the cracked, painful voice of 


weak age wrestling with strong passion—rose | 


close at hand. 
‘* Away, reprobate! thou art accursed !”’ 
Philip started, and shuddered as if the words 
were addressed to himself, and from the grave. 
But, as he rose on his knee, and, tossing the wild 
hair from his eyes, looked confusedly round, he 


wall, two forms: the one an old man with grey 
hair, who was seated on a crumbling wooden 


stone, dumb, rigid, motionless: an image of 
Time himself in his own domain of Graves. 
The dog crept closer to his master and licked his 
hand. Philip stood for a moment in thoughtful 
silence: his exclamation of despair had been an- 
swered as by his better angel. ‘There was a 
being more miserable than himself; and the Ac- 
cursed would have envied the Bereaved ! 

The twilicht had closed in: the earliest star-— 


|the star of Memory and Love, the Hesperus 


hymned by every poet since the world began— 
was fair in the arch of heaven, as Philip quitted 


| the spot with a spirit more reconciled to the fu- 
| ture, more softened, chastened, attuned to gentle 


} 


tomb facing the setting sun; the other a man ap- | 


parently yet in the vigour of life, who appeared 
bent as in humble supplication. The old man’s 
hands were outstretched over the head of the 
younger, as if suiting the terrible action to the 
terrible words, and, after a moment’s pause—a 
moment, but it appeared far longer to Philip— 
there was heard a deep, wild, ghastly howl from 
a dog that cowered at the old man’s feet; a howl, 
perhaps, of fear at the passion of his master, 
which the animal might associate with danger. 

‘* Father! father!’’ said the suppliant, reproach- 
mea ¥ your very dog rebukes your curse.”’ 

12 


}and pious thoughts, than perhaps ever yet had 
saw ata short distance, and in the shadow of the | 


made his soul dominant over the deep and dark 
tide of his gloomy passions. He went thence 
to a neighbouring sculptor, and paid beforehand 
for a plain tablet to be placed above the grave 
he had left. He had just quitted that shop, in 


| the same street, not many doors removed from 
| the house in which his mother had breathed her 





last. He was pausing by a crossing, irresolute 
whether to repair at once to the home assigned 
to Sidney, or to seek some shelter in town for 
that night, when three men who were on the op- 
posite side of the way suddenly caught sight of 
him. 

“* There he is—there he is; stop, sir! stop.”’ | 

Philip heard these words, looked up, and re- | 
cognised the voice and the person of Mr. Plask- | 


«Be dumb! My dog! What hast thou left me | 


| 


133 
with; the bookseller was accompanied by Mr- 
Plimmins and a sturdy, ill-favoured stranger. 

A nameless feeling of fear, rage, and disgust 
seized the unhappy boy, and, at the Same mo- 
ment, a ragged vagabond whispered to him, 


‘Stump it, my cove; that’s a 
a 
ner. 
Then there shot throug 
collection of the money he 


sow-street run- 


1 


h Philip’s head the re- 
had seized, thouch 


} 


but to dash away: was he now—he, still, to his 


own conviction, the heir of an ancient and spot- 
hunted as 


less name—to be thief; or, at the 


best, what right over his person and his liberty 


1ad he given to this taskmaster? Ienorant of the 


law, the law only seemed to him, as it ever does 
to the ionorant and the friendless, a foe. Quicker 
than lightning, these thoughts, which it takes so 
many words to describe, flashed through the 
storm and darkness of his breast; and, at the 
very instant that Mr. Plimmins had laid hands 
on his shoulder, his resolution was formed. The 
instinct of self beat loud at his heart. With a 


bound—a spring, that sent Mr. Plimmins sprawl- 
ing in the kennel, he darted across the road, and 
fled down an opposite lane. 

‘Stop him! stop!’ cried the bookseller ; and 
the officer rushed after him with almost equal 
speed. Lane after lane, alley after alley, fied 
Philip; dodging, winding, breat 

{ ] 


after lane, alley after alley, 
> I. The idle and 


hless, panting ; 


and lane thiekened at 


his heels the crowd that pursus 

the curious, and the officious—ragged boys, rag- 
ged men, from stall and from cellar, from corner 
and from ¢rossing—joined in that delicious chase, 


which runs down voung crime till it sinks, too 
often, at the door of the jail or the 
gallows. But Philip slackened not his pace; he 


began to distanee his pursuers. He was now in 


a street which they had not yet entered; a quiet 
street, with few, if any, shops. Before the 
threshold of a better kind of public house, or, ra- 
ther, tavern, to judge by its appearance, lounged 


two men; and, as Philip flew on, the ery of 
he shout p issed 


‘*Stop him!” had ehanged, as 


f 
rw 1eRe se Sy hoe thipf I? fy if 
to new voices, into stop th ie] cry 


yet howled in the distance. One of the loungers 
seized him; Philip, desperate and ferocious, 
struck at him with all his force; but the blow 


was scarcely felt by that Herculean frame. 

‘¢ Pish!’’ said the man, seornfully: ** 1 am no 
spy; if you run from justice, I would help you 
t 


ya signpost.” 
Struck by the voice, Philiy 
It was the voice of the Aecursed Son. 


ip looked hard at the 


speaker. 

‘Save me! You remember m 
phan faintly. 

‘Ah! I think I do; 
this wav!’ 

The stranger turned within the tavern, passed 


ar uid the or- 
poor | id ! Follow me-— 


the hall through a sort of corridor that led into a 
back yard which opened upon a nest of courts or 
passages. 

‘* You are safe for the present; [I will take you 
where you can tell me al 
As he spoke, they emerged into an open street, 


9 


at your ease. See! 


and the guide pointed to a row of hackney- 
} 


coaches. ‘* Be quick—get in. Coachman, drive 


fast to—’’ Philip did not hear the rest of the 


direction. 


Our story returns to Skiney. 
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CHAPTER IIL. 


N s vous mettrons a couvert 
Re pondit le pot de fer 
Si quelque matiere dure 
Vous menace d’aventure, 
Entre deux je passeral 
Et du coup vous sauveral 


Le pot de terre en souffre La FONTAINE 

‘Sidney, come here, sir! What have you 
been at? You have torn your frill into tatters! 
How did you do this? 

‘Indeed, ma’am, it was not my fault. I just 
put my head out of the window to see the coach 
go by, and a nail caught me here.”’ 

‘Why, you little plague! you have scratched 
always in mischief. What 


Come, sir, no lies. 


yourself: you are 
business had you to look after the coach? 

‘I don’t know,” said Sidney, hanging his 
head ruefully. 

‘‘La, mother!’ cried the youngest of the cou- 
sins, a square built, ruddy, coarse featured urchin 
‘Ja mother, he never sees a 
at play but he 


about Sidney’s age, 
coach in the street when we are 
runs arter it.”’ 

‘‘ After, not arter,”’ said Mr. Roger Morton, 
taking the pipe from his mouth. 

‘Why do you vO alter the coac hes, Sidney es 
said Mrs. Morton; ‘it is very naughty; you 
will be run over some dav.”’ 


‘¢ Yes, ma’am,”’ said Sidney, who, during the 


whole colloquy, had been trembling from head 
to foot. 
‘Yes, ma’am,’ and ‘no, ma’am:’ you have 
no more manners than a cobbler’s boy.” 
** Don’t tease the child, my dear—he is ery- 
ing,’’ said Mr. Morton, more authoritstively than 
usual, ‘ Come here, my man!” and the worthy 


uncle took him in his lap, : ind held his glass of 


brandy and water to his Ilps. Sidney, too fright- 


ened to refuse, sipped hurriedly, keeping his 
large eyes fixed on his aunt, as children do when 
they fear a cuff. 

‘You spoil the boy more than you do your 


own flesh and blood,’’ said Mrs. Morton, greatly 
displeas I. } 

Here ‘T'om, the yvoungs st-born before deseribed, 
put his mouth to his mother’s ear, and whisper- 
ed, loud enough to be heard by all, ** He runs 
‘h ’cause he thinks his ma may be 
, 1 should like to know ? 


arter the coae 
In it. W ho’s homesick 
Ba! baa!’ 


The boy pointed his finger over his mother’s 


shoulder, and the other children burst into a loud 
gigete. 
har 7! t a ys ) } > 999 
‘ Leave the room, all of vou eave the room! 


said Mr. Morton, rising angrily and stamping his 
foot. 

The children, who were in great awe of their 
father, huddled and hustled each other to the 


door; but 'Tl’om, who went last, bold in his mo- 


ther’s favour, popped his head through the door- 
wav, and cried, ** Good-bye, little homesick?”’ 

A sudden slap in the face from his father 
changed his chuckle into a very different kind o1 
musie, and a loud, indignant sob was heard with- 
out for some moments after the door was elosed, 

‘If that’s the way you behave to your chil- 
dren, Mr. Morton, [ vow vou sha’n’t have any 
more if I ecan help it. Don’t come near me— 
don’t touch me!’’ and Mrs. Morton assumed the 
resentful air of offended beauty. ; 

«« Pshaw !”’ growled the spouse ; 
ed himself and resumed his pipe. There was a 
dead silence. Sidney crouched near his uncle, 
looking very pale. Mrs. Morton, who was knit- 
ting, knitted aw ay with the excited energy of 
nervous irritation. 


and he reseat- 


'ney here, I will put him to some school in the 
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* Ring the bell, Sidney,”’ said Mr. Daten. | 


The boy obeyed—the parlour-maid entered. 
“Take Master Sidney to his room; keep the 
boys away from him, and give him a large slice 
of bread and jam, Martha.’ 

‘‘ Jam, indeed! Treacle,’’ said Mrs. Morton. 

‘Jam, Martha !’’ repeated the uncle, authori- 
tatively. 

‘Treacle !’’ reiterated the aunt. 

“Jam, I say!” 

‘Treacle, you hear: and, for that matter Mar- 
tha has no jam to give !”’ 

‘The husband had nothing more to say. 

** Good-night, Sidney ; there’s a good boy, go 
and kiss your aunt and make your bow; and, I 
say, my lad, don’t mind those plagues. I'll talk 


to them to-morrow, that I will; no one shall be | 


unkind to you in my house.” 

Sidney muttered something, and went timidly 
up to Mrs. Morton. His look, so gentle and 
subdued; his eyes full of tears; his pretty 
mouth, which, though silent, pleaded so eloquent- 
ly; his willingness to forgive, and his wish to be 
forgiven, might have melted many a heart hard- 
er, perhaps, than Mrs. Morton’s. But there 
reigned, what is worse than hardness, prejudice 
and wounded vanity—maternal vanity. His 
contrast to her own rough, coarse children grated 
on her, and set the teeth of her mind on edge. 

“There, child, don’t tread on my gown; you 
are so awkward: say your prayers, and don’t | 
throw off the counterpane! I don’t like slovenly | 
boys.” 

Sidney put his finger in his mouth, drooped, 
and vanished. 

** Now, Mrs. M.,”’ said Mr. Morton abruptly, 
and knocking out the ashes of his pipe, ‘* now, 
Mrs. M., one word for all: I have told you that 
I promised poor Catharine to be a father to that 
child, and it goes to my heart to see him so snub- 
bed. Why you dislike him I can’t guess for the 
life of me; I never saw a sweeter-tempered 
child.”’ 

‘*Go on, sir—go on: make your personal re- 
flections on your own lawful wife. ‘They don’t 
hurt me—oh, no, not at all! Sweet-tempered, 
indeed! I suppose your own children are not 
sweet-tempered ?”’ 

‘‘'That’s neither here nor there,’’ said Mr. 
Morton; “my own children are such as God | 
made them, and I am very well satisfied.’ 

‘Indeed, you may be proud of such a family ; 
and to think of the pains I have taken with them, 
and how I have saved you in nurses, and the bad 
times I have had; and now, to find their noses 
put out of joint, by that little mischief-making in- 
terloper—it is too bad of you, Mr. Morton; you 
will break my heart, ‘haf you will!” 

Mrs. Morton put her handkerchief to her eyes 
and sobbed. 


The husband was moved; he got up and at- | 


tempted to take her hand. «** Indeed, Margaret I 
did not intend to vex you.” 

‘* And I, who have been such a fa—fai—faith- 
ful wi—wi— wife, and brought you such a deal of 
mon—mon—money, and always stud—stud— | 


studied your interests; many’s the time when 


| you have been fast asleep, that I have sat up half | 


the night men—men—mending the house linen ; 
and you have not been the same man, Roger, 
| Since that boy came !” 

| ** Well, well!’’ said the good man, quite over- 
/come, and fairly taking her round the waist and | 
| kissing her, ‘no words between us; it makes 
life quite unpleasant. If it pains you to have Sid- 





town uibiee ens 1 ‘ kind to him. “Only , if you 
would, Margaret, for my sake—old girl! come, 
now! there’s a darling !—just be more tender 
with him. You see he frets so after his mother. 
Think how little Tom would fret if he was away 
from you! Poor little Tom!” 

“Da! Mr. Morton, you are such a man! 
| there’s no resisting your ways! You know how 
to come over me, don’t you?” 

And Mrs. Morton smiled benignly as she es- 
caped from his conjugal arms and smoothed her 
| cap. 
| Peace thus restored, Mr. Morton refilled his 
pipe, and the good lady after a pause, resumed, 
ina very mild, conciliatory tone, 

‘T'll tell you what it is, Roger, that vexes me 
with that there child. He is so deceitful, and he 
does tell such fibs! 

“Fibs! ‘That is a very bad fault,”’ said Mr. 
Morton, gravely. ‘* That must be corrected.” 

‘* It was but the other day that I saw him break 
a pane of glass in the shop; and, when I taxed 
him with it, he denied it; aud with such a face! 
I can’t abide story-telling.” 

‘** Let me know the next story he tells; I'll 
cure him,” said Mr. Morton, sternly. ‘You 
know how I broke Tom of it. Spare the rod and 
spoil the child. And when I promised to be kind 
to the boy, of course I did not mean that I was 
not to take care of his morals, and see that he 
| grew up an honest man. ‘Tell truth and shame 
the devil—that’s my motto.” 
| Spoke like yourself, Roger!” said Mrs. Mor- 

ton, with great animation.”’ ‘* But you see he 
| has not had the advantage of such a father as 
/you. I wonder your sister don’t write to you. 
Some people make a great fuss about their feel- 
ings; but out of sight out of mind.” 

‘**] hope she is not ill. Poor Catharine! she 
looked in a very bad way when she was here,”’ 
said Mr. Morton, and he turned uneasily to the 
fire place and sighed. 

Here the servant entered with the supper-tray, 
| and the convrsation fell upon other topics. 

Mrs. Roger Morton’s charge against Sidney 
was, alas! too true! He had acquired under that 
roof a terrible habit of telling stories. He had 
never incurred that vice with his mother, because 
then and there he had nothing to fear; now he 

had every thing to fear; the grim aunt—even the 
| quiet, cold, austere uncle—the apprentices— the 
strange servants—and, oh! more than all, those 
| hard-eyed, loud-laughing tormentors, the boys of 
hisown age! Naturally timid, severity made him 
| actually a coward ; and, when the nerves tremble, 
| a lie sounds as surely as, when I vibrate that wire, 
| the bell at the end of it will ring. Beware of the 
| man who has been roughly treated as a child. 

The day after the conference just narrated, Mr 
Morton, who was subject to erysipelas, had 
taken a little cooling medicine. He breakfasted, 
| therefore; later than usual—after the rest of the 
| family ; and at this meal—pour lui soulager—he 
| ordered the luxury of a muffin. Now itso chanc- 
ed that he had only finished half the muffin and 
drank one cup of tea, when he wasealled into the 
| shop by a customer of great importaneé: a prosy 
old lady, who always gave her orders with re- 
|markable precision, and who valued herself on a 

character for affability, which she maintained by 
never buying a penny riband, without asking ‘he 
| shopman how all his family were, and talking 
news about every other family in the place. At 
the time Mr. Morton left the parlour, Sidney and 
Master Tom were therein, seated on two stools, 
and casting up division sums on their respective 
4 
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slates; a point of education to which Mr. Mor- | small horsewhip in his hand. «I will teach you 
ton attended with great care. As soon as his | how to speak the truth in future! Confess that 
father’s back was tvrned, Master 'Tom’s eyes | you have told a lie !”’ 

wandered from the slate to the mufiin, as itleered| ‘* Yes, sir, it was alie! Pray—pray forgive 
at him from the slop-basin. Never did Pythian | me ; but ‘Tom made me !” 

sibyl, seated above the bubbling spring, utter more 
oracular eloquence to her priest than did that muf- | and worse!” said Mrs. Morton, lifting up her 
fin—at least the parts of it yet extant—utter to | hands and eyes. ‘* What a viper!’ 

the fascinated senses of Master Tom. First he| ‘ For shame, boy, for shame! ‘Take that— 
sighed; then he moved round on his stool; then | and that—and that—” 

he got up; then he peered at the muffin from a re- Writhine, shrinking, still more terrified than 
spectful distance ; then he gradually approached, | hurt, the poor child cowered beneath the lash, 
and walked round, and round, and round it, his| ‘* Mamma! mamma!”’ he cried at last, ‘‘oh 
eyes getting bigger and bigger; then he peeped | why—why did you leave me ?” 

through the glass-door into the shop, and saw his At these words Mr. Morton stayed his hand— 
father busily engaged with the old lady ; then he | the whip fell to the ground. 

began to caleulate and philosophise—perhaps his | ** Yet it is all for the boy’s good,’’ he mutter- 
father had done breakfast; perhaps he would |ed. ‘ There, child, I hope this is the last time. 
not come back at all; if he came back, he would | There, you are not much hurt. Zounds, don’t 
not miss one corner of the muffin; and if he did : 





cry so. 
miss it, why should ‘Tom be supposed to have ‘* He will alarm the whole street,’ said Mrs, 
taken it? As he thus communed with himself, | Morton: ‘‘I neversee such a child! Here take 
he drew nearer to the fatal vortex, and at last, | this parcel to Mrs. Birnie’s—you know the house 


with a desperate plunge, he seized the triangular | —only next street, and dry your eyes before you 
temptation : get there. Don’t go through the shop, this way 
| out.”” 


‘ And ere a man had power to say ‘ Behold,’ : : . : 
The jaws of Thomas had devoured it up | She pushed the child, still sobbing with ve- 


Sidney, disturbed from his studies by the agita- | hemence that she could not comprehend, through 
tion of his companion, witnessed this proceeding | the private passage into the street, and returned to 
with great and conscientious alarm. ** Oh, ‘Tom!”’ | her husband. ' a 
said he, “what will your papa say!” | * You are convinced now, Mr. M.! 

“Look at that!” said Tom, putting his fistun- |“ Pshaw ! ma’am, don’t talk. But, to be sure, 
der Sidney’s reluctant nose. * If father misses | that’s how I cured Tom of fibbing. ‘The tea’s as 
it, you will say the cat took it. If you don’t, my | cold as a stone!’ 
eye! whata wapping I will give you!” 

Here Mr. Morton’s voice was heard wishing 
the lady ‘*Good-morning!”’ and Master ‘Tom, | 
thinking it better to leave the credit of the inven- 
tion solely to Sidney, whispered, ‘* Say I am gone 
up stairs for my pocket-handker,” and hastily ab- | 
sconded. Upon the early morning of the day commemo- 

Mr. Morton, already in a very bad humour, | rated by the historical events of our last chapter, 
partly at the effects of the cooling medicine, part- | two men were deposited by abraneh coach at the 
ly at the suspension of his breakfast, stalked into | inn of a hamlet about ten miles distant from 
the parlour. His tea—the second cup already | the town in which Mr. Roger Morton resided. 
poured out—was cold. He turned towards the | Though the hamlet was small, the inn was large, 
muffin, and missed the lost piece at a glance. | for it was placed close by a huge finger-post that 

‘‘ Who has been at my muffin!” said he in a | pointed to three great roads ; one led to the town 
voice that seemed to Sidney like the voice he had | before mentioned ; another to the heart of a manu- 
already supposed an ogre to possess. ‘‘ Have | facturing district; and a third to a populous sea- 
you, Master Sidney !”’ | port. ‘he weather was fine, and the two travel- 

*«“ N—n—no, sir; indeed, sir!’ lers ordered breakfast to be taken into an arbour in 

«Then Tom has. Where is he ?’’ | the garden, as well as the basins and towels ne- 

‘¢ Gone up stairs for his handkerchief, sir.”’ cessary for ablution. The elder of the travellers 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘La bien nous le faisons; le mal c'est la Fortune 
On a toujours raison, le Destin toujours tort.” 
La FONTAINE 


‘‘Did he take my muffin? Speak the truth !”’ | appeared to be unequivocally foreign ; you would 
‘*No, sir; it was the—it was the—the cat, | have guessed him at once for a German. He 
sir !’’ wore what was then very uncommon in this 


“Oh you wicked, wicked boy !’" cried Mrs. | country, a loose brown linen blouse, buttoned to 
Morton, who had followed her husband into the | the chin, with aleathern belt, into which were 
shop: ‘the cat kittened last night, and is locked stuck a German meerschaum and a tobacco pouch. 
up in the coal-cellar !”’ He had very long flaxen hair, false or real, that 

‘Come here, Master Sidney! No first go | streamed half way down his back, large light 
down, Margaret, and see if the cat is in the cel- | mustaches, and a rough, sunburned complexion, 
lar; it might have got out, Mrs. M.”’ said Mr. | which made the fairness of the hair more remarka- 
Morton, just even in his wrath. ble. He wore an enormous pair of green specta- 

Mrs. Morton went, and there was a dead si- | cles, and complained much, in broken English, 
lence, except, indeed, in Sidney’s heart, which | of the weakness of his eyes. All about him, even 
beat louder than a clock ticks. Mr. Morton, | to the smallest minutiw, indicated the German ; 
meanwhile, went toa little cupboard: while still | not only the large, muscular frame, the broad feet, | 
there, Mrs. Morton returned: the cat was in the | and vast though well-shaped hands, but the brooch 
cellar—the key turned on her—in no mood to eat | —evidently purchased of a Jew in some great 
muffins, poor thing !—she would not even lap her | fair—stuck ostentatiously and superfluously into 
milk! Like her mistress, she had had a very bad | his stock; the quaint, droll-looking carpet-bag, 
time! which he refused to trust to the boots; and the 

“Now come here, sir!” said Mr. Morton, | great, massive, dingy ring which he wore on his 
withdrawing himself from the cupboard, with a | fore-finger. The other was a slender, remarka- 


‘* What! when poor ‘Tom is up stairs? Worse | 


| bly upright and sinewy youth, in a blue frock, 
over which was thrown a large cloak ; a travel- 
ing cap, with a shade that concealed all of the 
upper part of his face except a dark, quick eye 
| of uncommon fire, and a shawl handkerchief, 
which was equally useful in concealing the lower 
part of the countenance. On descending from the 
coach, the German, with some difficulty, made 
the hostler understand that he wanted a post- 
chaise in a quarter of an hour; and then, without 
entering the house, he and his friend strolled to 
the arbour. While the maid-servant was cover- 
ing the table with bread, butter, tea, eggs, and a 


99 
huge round of beef, the German was busy in 
washing his hands, and talking in his national 
tongue to the young man, who returned no an- 
swer. But, as soon as the servant had completed 
her operations, the foreigner turned round, and, 
observing her eyes fixed on his brooch with much 
female admiration, he made one stride to her. 

‘* Der ‘Teufel, mein goot madchen, but you are 
2’? and he gave 
her, as he spoke, so hearty a smack, that the girl 
was more flustered than flattered by the courtesy. 


| 


von var—pretty—vat you cail it 


said she, 


ke to be 


“Keep yourself to yourself, sir! 
very tartly—for chambermaids never li 
kissed by middle-aged gentlemen when a younger 
one is by: whereupon the German replied by a 
pinch—it is immaterial to state the exact spot to 
which that delicate caress was directed. But this 
last offence was so inexpiable, that the ‘“ mad- 
chen’’ bounced off with a face of searlet, and a 
“Sir, you are no gentleman—that’s what you 
arn’t!’? The German thrust his head out of the 
arbour, and followed her witha loud laugh; then, 
drawing himself in again, he said, in quite another 
accent and in excellent English, *‘ There, Mas- 
ter Philip, we have got rid of the girl for the rest 
of the morning, and that’s exactly what I wanted 
to do; women’s wits are confoundedly sharp. 
Well, did I not tell you right; we have baffled all 
the bloodhounds !”’ 

‘And here, then, Gawtrey, we are to part,” 


said Philip mournfully. 

‘¢T wish you would think better of it my boy,’ 
returned Mr. Gawtre y, breaking an egg; ** howcan 
you shift for yourself—no kith nor kin—not even 


> 


that important machine for giving advice called a 
friend—no, not a friend, when I am gone? I 
foresee how it mustend. { D— it, salt butter, by 
Jove!’ 

‘‘If I were alone in the world, as I have told 
you again and again, perhaps I might pin my fate 


to yours. But my brother 

‘‘ There it is; always wrong when we act from 
our feelings. My whole life, which some day or 
other F will tell you, proves that. Your brother 
—bah! Is he not very well off with his own un- 
cle and aunt ? Plenty to eat and drink, I dare say. 
Come, man, you must be as hungry as a hawk 
—a slice of the beef. Let well alone, and shift 
for vourself. What good can you do your 
brother ?”’ 

‘¢T don’t know, but I must see him; I have 
sworn it.” 

‘© Well, go-and see him, and then strike across 
the country tome. I[ will wait a day for you— 
there, now !”’ 

‘¢ But tell me first,’’ said Philip, very earnest- 
ly, and fixing his dark eyes on his companion, 
‘* tell me—-yes, I must speak frankly—tell me, 
you who would link my fortune with your own 
—tell me what and who are you ?”’ 

** Gawtrey looked up. 
‘* What do you suppose ?”’ said he, drily. 
“T fear to suppose anything, lest I wrong 
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\ 1 Vl gerot the Vast Boards — Money 
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* Perl ys.’ answered the boy, sadlv. ** when 
{ know more of the world, I shall understand 
etter. Strange, strange, that you out of ll 
men should \ een kind to me in distress !”’ 
‘Not at i strange. Ask the be vvar whom he 
gets the most pence from: the fine lady in her 
eal re, the beau smelling Eau de Cologne? 
Pish! 1 people nearest t being beggars them- 
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[ti way ol world, sir— 
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‘ llow my pretty Fan will have crown! 
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Aly sa warm welcome with me. 


An | £0 take 


care ol yoursell, and good-bye. fs miv chaise 
= 7 ; * 

As he spoke, Gawtrey shook the young man’s 
hand with cordial vigour, und strode off to his 
chaise, muttering, ** Money well laid out—fee 


money; I shall have him, and, Gad, I like him— | 


] 


poor de ! | 


; : 
| drink wine of a morning, James; it will get int 
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CHAPTER V. 


He is a cunning coachman that can turn well in a narrow 


mn Old Play om LAMB’s Scum ns. 


‘flere are two pilgrims 

And neither knows one footstep of the way 
Heywoon's Dute.ces Su fflk Tsid 

The chaise had searce driven from the inn 
door, when a coach stopped to change horses on 
its last stage to the town to which Philip was 
bound. ‘The name of the destination in gilt let- 
ters on the coach-door, caught his eye as he 
walked from the arbour towards the road, and in 
a few moments he was seated as the fourth pas- 
senger in the ** Nelson Slow and Sure.”? From 
under the shade of his cap he darted that quick, 
quiet glance which a man who hunts or is hunted 
—in other words, who observes or shuns— soon 
acquires. Athis left hand sat a young woman in 
a cloak lined with yellow ; she had taken off her 
bonnet and pinned it to the roof of the coach, and 
looked fresh and pretty in a silk handkerchief 


which she had tied round her head, probably to | 


serve as a nighteap during the drowsy length of 
the journey. Opposite to her was a middle-aged 
man of pale complexion, and a grave, pensive, 
studious expression of face; and vis-a-vis to 
Philip sat an overdressed, showy, very good- 
looking man of abouttwo or three-and-forty. ‘This 
gentleman wore auburn whiskers, which met at 
the chin; a foraging cap, with a gold tassel; a 
velvet waisteoat, across which, in various fi lds, 
hung a golden chain, at the end of which dangled 
an eyeglass, that from time to time he screwed, 
as it were, into his right eye; he wore, also, a 
blue silk stock, witha frill much crumpled ; dirty 
kid gloves; and over his lap lay a cloak lined 
with red silk. As Philip glanced towards this 
personage, the latter fixed his olass also at him 
with a serutinising stare, which drew fire from 
Philip’s dark eyes. ‘The man dropped his glass, 
and said, in a half provincial, half haw-haw tone, 


‘like the stage-exquisite of a minor theatre. 


‘*Pawdon me, and_ split legs!’ therewith 
stretching himself between Philip’s limbs, in the 
approved fashion of inside passengers! A young 
man ina white oreatcoat now came to the door 
with a giass of warm sherry and water. 

‘* You must take this—you mst now ; it will 
keep the cold out,” (the day was broiling,) said 
he to the young woman. 

! 


** Gracious me !’’ was the answer, ** but I never 


my head. 

* To oblige me!’ said the young man, senti- 
mentally ; whereupon the young lady took the 
glass, and, looking very kindly at her Ganymede, 
said, ** Your health!’’ and sipped, and made a 
wry face; then she looked at the passengers, tit- 
tered, and said, **I can’t bear wine!” and so, 
very slowly and daintily, supped up the rest. A 
silent and expressive squeeze of the hand, on re- 


| turning the glass, rewarded the young man, and 
| proved the salutary effect of his prescription. 


“All right!’ eried the coachman: the host- 
ler twitehed the cloths from the leaders, and away 
went the ‘ Nelson Slow and Sure,” witl 


ik as 


| much pretension as if it had meant to do the ten 


miles in an hour. The pale gentleman took from 


| his waisteoat-pocket a little box containing gum 


Arabic, and, having inserted a couple of morsels | 


| between his lips, he next drew forth a little thin 


volume, which, from the manner the lines were 
printed, was evidently devoted to poctry. 
The smart gentleman, who, since the episode | 
of the sherry and water, had kept his glass fixed 
upon the young lady, now said, with a genteel 


smirk, ** hat young gentleman seems very aut- 
tentive, miss !”’ ; 

** He is a very good young man, sir, and takes 
great care of me.”’ 

‘** Not your brother, miss, eh?” 

** La, sir, why not?” 

‘*No family likeness—noice-looking fellow 
enough! But your oiyes and mouth—alh miss !" 

Miss turned away her head and uttered with 
pert vivacity, 

‘*T never likes compliments, sir! But the 

young man is not my brother.” 
" 664 sweetheart, eh?” Oh fy, miss! Haw! 
haw! and the auburn-whiskered Adonis poked 
Philip in the knee with one hand, and the pale 
gentleman in the ribs with the other. The latter 
looked up, and reproachfully ; the former drew 
in his legs, and uttered an angry ejaculation. 

‘s Well, sir, there is no harm in a sweetheart, 
is there?” 

‘* None in the least, ma’am; I adveise you to 
double the dose. We often hear of two strings to 
a bow. Daun’t you think it would be noicer to 
have two beaux to your string?” 

As he thus wittily expressed himself, the gen- 
tleman took off his cap, and thrust his fingers 
through a very curling and comely head of hair ; 
the young lady looked at him with evident co- 
quetry, and said, “* How youdo run on, you gen- 
tlemen !"’ 

‘TIT may well run on, miss, as long as I run 
aufter you,” was the gallant reply. 

Here the pale gentleman, evidently annoyed by 
being talked across, shut his book up and looked 
round. His eye rested on Philip, who, whether 
from the heat of the day or from the forgetful- 
ness of thought, had pushed his cap from his 
brows: and the gentleman, after staring at him 
for a few moments with great earnestness, sighed 
so heavily that it attracted the notice of all the 
passengers. 

** Are you unwell, sir!’ asked the young la- 
dy, compassionately. 

‘+ A little pain in my side—nothing more! 

** Chaunge plauces with me, sir,” cried the Lo- 
thario, officiously. ‘ Now do!’’ The pale gen- 
tleman, after a short hesitation and a bashful ex- 
cuse, accepted the proposal. In a few moments 
the young lady and the beau were in deep and 
whispered conversation, their heads turned to- 
wards the window. ‘The pale gentleman con- 
tinued to gaze at Philip, till the latter, perceiving 
the notice he excited, coloured and replaced his 
cap over his face. 

‘Are you going to N 
man, in a gentle, timid voice. 

“Yes!” 

‘« Ts it the first time you have ever been there?” 

*‘ Sir!’? returned Philip, in a voice that spoke 
surprise and distaste at his neighbour's curiosity. 

«‘ Forgive, me,”’ said the gentleman, shrinking 
back; ** but you remind me of—of—a family I 
once knew inthe town. Do you know the—the 
Mortons ?”’ 

One in Philip’s situation, with, as he supposed, 
the officers of justice in his track (for Gawtrey, 
for reasons of his own, rather encouraged than 
allayed his fears,) might well be suspicious. He 





?”* asked the getle- 


| replied therefore, shortly, * [ am quite a stranger 


to the town,”’ and ensconced himself in the corner, 


'as ifto take a nap. Alas! that answer was one 


of the many obstecles he was doomed to build up 
between himself and a fairer fate. 

The gentleman sighed ugain, and never spoke 
more to the end of the journey. When the coach 
halted at the inn—the same inn which had before 
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given its shelter to poor Catharine—the young | stranger’s porch, these two “orphans : Philip’s 
man in the white coat opened the door, and | arm round his brother’s waist, Sidney leaning on 


offered his arm to the young lady. 


his shoulder, and imparting to him—perhaps | 


‘*Do you make any stay here, sir?” said she | with pardonable exaggeration—all the sufferings 


to the beau, as she unpinned her bonnet from the 
roof, 

“Perhaps so: I am waiting for my phe-aton, | 
which my faellow i is to bring dow n—iauking a 
little tour.”’ 

‘* We shall be very happy to see you, sir,”’ said | 
the young lady, on whom the phe-aton comple ted | 
the effect produced by the gentleman’s previous | 
gallantries ; and with that she dropped a very neat | 
card, on which was printed ‘* Wavers and Snow, | 
Staymakers, High-street,” into his hand. | 

The beau put it gracefully into his pocket, | 
leaped from the coach, nudged aside his rival of | 
the white coat, and offered his arm to the lady, | 
who leaned on it affectionately as she descende d. | 

“This gentleman has been so perlite to me, | 
James,’’ said she. James touched his hat, the | 
beau clapped him on the shoulder: ** Ah! you | 
are not a happy man—are you? Oh no, not at 
all a happy man! Good-day to you! Guard, 
that hatbox is mine.” 

While Philip was paying the coachman, the 
beau passed and whispered him, 

‘‘Recollect old Gregg—anything on the lay | 
here !—don’t spoil my sport if we meet!’’ and | 
bustled off into the inn, whistling ‘* God save the | 
King!”’ | 

Philip started, then tried to bring to mind the | 
faces which he had seen at the ‘strange place,” 
and thought he recalled the features of his fellow- 
traveller. However, he did not seek to renew | 
the acquaintance, but enquired the way to Mr. | 
Morton’s house, and thither he now proceeded. 

He was directed, as a short cut, down one of 
those narrow passages at the entrance of which 
posts are placed, as an indication that they are | 
appropriated solely to foot-passengers. A dead | 
white wall, which screened the garde n - the 
physician of the place, ran on one side; a high 
fence to a nursery-ground was on the other ; the 
passage was lone ‘ly, for it was now the hour | 
when few persons walk either for business or | 
pleasure in a provincial town, and no sound was 
heard save the fall of his own step on the broad | 
flagstones. At the end of the passage in the main | 
street to which it led, he saw already the large, 
smart, showy shop, with the hot sun shining full | 
on the gilt letters that conveyed to the eyes of the | 
customer the respectable name of ‘ Morton,” 
when, suddenly, the silence was broken by | 
choked and painful sobs. He turned, and be- 
neath a compo portico, jutting from the wall, 
which adorned the physician’s door, he saw a | 
child seated on the stone steps weeping bitterly : | 
a thrill shot through Philip’s s heart! Did he re- | 
cognise, disguised as it was by pain and sorrow, | 
that voice? He paused, and laid his hand on the | 
child’s shoulder: ** Oh, don’t—don’t—pray don’t | 
—I am going, I am, indeed!’ cried the child, 
quailing, and still keeping his hands clasped be- | 
fore his face. 

“‘ Sidney !”’ said Philip. The boy started to | 
his feet, uttered a ery of rapturous joy, and fell | 
upon his brother’s breast. 

“Oh, Philip! dear, dear Philip! you are come 
to take me away back tomy own, own mamma; I 
will be so good! I will never tease her again— 
never, never! I have been so wretched !’’ 

«Sit down, and tell me what they have done 


he had gone through; and, when he came to that 


|morning’s chastisement, and showed the wale 


across the little hands which he had vainly held 
| up in supplication, Philip’s passion shook him 
‘from limb to limb. His impulse was to march 
| straight into Mr. Morton’s shop and gripe him 
| by the throat; and the ialimatiann he betrayed 
encouraged Sidney to colour yet more highly the 


| tale of his wrongs and pain. 


When he had done, and, ¢ linging tightly to his 
| brother's broad chest, said, 

« But never mind, Philip; now we will go 
home to mamma.”’ 

Philip replied, 

‘* Listen to me, my dear brother. We cannot 
go back to my mother. [| will tell you why, 
| later. Weare alone in the world—we two! If you 
will come with me—God help you! for you will 
have many hardships: we shall have to work and 


| drudge, and you may be cold, and hungry, and 
| tired very often, Sidney—very, very often! But 
| you know that, long ago, when I was so passion- 
| ate, I never was knowingly unkind to you; and 


I declare now that I would bite out my tongue 
rather than it should say a harsh word to you. 
That is all l can promise. ‘Think well. Will 
you never miss all the comforts you have now ?” 

** Comforts!” repeated Sidne »y, ruefully, and 
| looking at the wale over his hand. “Oh! let— 


| let-—let me go with you: I shall die if I stay here. 
| I shall indeed, indeed !”’ 


** Hush!” said Philip; for at that moment: a step 


| was heard, and the pale gentleman walked slowly 


down the passage, and started, and turned his 
head wistfully as he looked at the boys. 

When he was gone, Philip rose. 

‘It is settled, then,” said he, firmly. ‘* Come 
with me at once. You shall return to their roof 
no more. Come, quick : we shall have many 
miles to go to-night.”’ é 


otitis : 
CHAPTER VI. 
“ He comes— 
Yet careless what he brings; his one concern 
Is to conduct it to the destined inn; 
And, having dropped the expected bag, pass on— 
To him indifferent whether grief or joy.’ 
CowPerR: Description of the Postmar 


The pale gentleman entered Mr. Morton’s 
shop ; and looking round him, spied the worthy 
trader showing sh: awls toa young lady just mar- 


|ried. He seated himself on a stool, and said to 


the bowing foreman, 
**T will wait till Mr. Morton is disengaged.”’ 
The young lady, having closely examined 
seven shawls, and declared ‘the »y were beautiful, 


said “* she would think of it,” and walked away. | 


Mr. Morton now approached the stranger 
‘* Mr. Morton,”’ said the pale gentleman, *‘ you 
are very little altered. You do not recollect 


| me?” 


‘Bless me, Mr. Spencer! is it really you? 
Well, what a time since we met! I am very 
| glad to see you. And what brings you to N ? 
| business ?”” 

‘¢ Yes, business. Letus co within.” 

Mr. Morton led the way to the parlour, where 
Master ‘Tom, perched on the stool, was rapidly 





digesting the plundered muffin. Mr. Morton 
| dismissed him to play, and the pale gentleman 


to you,” said Philip, checking the rising heart ! took a chair. 


that heaved at his mother’s name. 
So there they sat, on the cold stone under the 








‘*Mr. Morton,’’ said he, glancing over his | 
dress, “you see I am in mourning. It is for | 


your sister. | never got the better of that early 
attachment—never.”’ 
“ai My sister! Good Hi avens ia said Mer 


Morton, turning very pale ; ** is she dead? poor 


Catharine !—and I not know of it! When did 
she die?”’ 


‘*Not many days since; and—and—”’’ said 


Mr. Spencer, greatly affected, “1 fear, in want. 
I had been abroad for some months: on my re- 
turn last week, “wom iw over the ne wspapers for 
| always order them to be filed), I read the short 
account of her lawsuit against Mr. Beaufort some 
time back. I resolved to find her out. J] did so 
through the solicitor sh employed : if Was too 
late; | arrived at her lodgings two days after her 
corpse had left it for the grave. IL then determined 
to visit poor Catharine’s brother, and learn if 
any thing could be done for the children she had 


left behind.”’ 
** She left but two. Philip. the elder, is very 


comfortably pl wed at R-——: the youngest has 
his home with me; and Mrs. Morton ts a moth— 
that is to say, she takes creat pains with him. 


t 
Khem! and my poor, poor sister !”’ 
‘*Is he like his mother?” 


‘Very much, act she was young—poor, 
dear Catharine ?”’ 

‘© What age is he ? 

** About ten, perhaps—I don’t know exactly — 
much younger than the other. And so she’s 
dead !”” 


‘¢Mr. Morton, [am an old bachelor’ (here a 


sickly smile crossed Mr. Spencer's face); ‘a 
small portion of my fortune is settled, it is true, 
on my relations ; but the rest is mine, and I live 
vithin my income. ‘The elder one is probably 
old enough to begin to take eare of himself. But 
the younger—perhaps you | a family of your 
own and ean spare hin m?” 

Mr. Morton hesitated, and twitehed up his 
trowsers. 

‘Why,” said he, “this is very kind in you. 
I don’t know—we'll see. ‘The boy is out now; 
come and dine with us at two—pot-luck. Well, 
so she is no more!—heighho! Meanwhile, Ul 
talk it over with Mrs. M.”’ 

‘*T will be with you,’ said Mr. Spencer, 
rising. 

‘6 Ah!’ sicdhed Mr. Morton, “if Catharine had 
but married you, she would have been a happy 


woman.” 

‘¢[ would have tried to make her so,”’ said Mr. 
Spencer, as he turned away his face and took his 
departure. 

The y had 


id been de spate] ied: 


‘lwo o’clor ke ume, but no Sidney. 
sent to the place whither he h 
he had never arrived there. "Mr. Masten grew 
alarmed ; and, when Mr. Spencer came to dinner, 
his host was gone in search of the truant. He 
did not return till three. Doomed that day to be 
belated both at breakfast and dinner, this decided 
him to part with Sidney whenever he should be 
found. Mrs. Morton was persuaded that the 
child only sulked, and would come back fast 
enough when he was hungry. Mr. Spencer 
tried to believe her, and ate his mutton, which 
was burned to a cinder; but when five, six, seven 
o’clock came, and the boy was still missing, even 
Mrs. Morton agreed that it was high time to in- 
stitute a regular search. ‘The whole family set 
off different ways. It was ten o’clock before 
they were reunited ; and then, all the news pick- 
ed up was, that a boy answering Sidney’s de- 
scription had been seen with a young man in 
three several parts of the town; the last time at 
the outskirts, on the high road towards the manu- 
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faciuring districts. ‘These tidings so far relieved 

Vir. Morton’s mind, that he dismissed the chill- 

| terept there—that Sidney might have 

dro 1 himself Boys will drown themselves 

sometimes! ‘The de scription of the young man 

so remarkably with the fe llow-passen- 

Mr. Spencer, that he did not doubt it was 

1e; the more so when he recollected having 

m with a fair-haired child under the por- 

et yre when he recalled the likeness 

( t had struek him in the coach, 

d the inquiry that had roused Philip’s 

‘he mystery was thus made clear: 

| fled with his | her. Nothing more, 

co | |} done nen The next 

eas should be devised; and, 

ig « he mail brought to Mr. 

I wo Or le s. The first was 
A rB Ol 

Sir,—I only b¢ srrevented by severe 

from writing to you before. I can now 


ut, the instant my health 
with you at - 
On her deathbed, th m tther of the 

irge, Sidney Mor 


1d re presentative 


I bov 
ton, committed 


is il O Tie, Ul Heil til 


meant to reprove him properly—waited several 
days—heard nothing of him—grew uneasy— 
would not attend longer to Mrs. P. (for as Napo- 


WALDIE’S LIBRARY. 


leon Bonaparte observed, ‘women are well in their! They crept, as the night deepened, into 


way, not in ovrs’)—made Plimmins go with me 
to town—hired a Bow-street runner to track him 
out—cost me £1 1s. and two glasses of brandy 
and water. Poor Mrs. Morton was just buried— 
quite shocked! Suddenly saw the boy in the 
streets. Plimmins rushed forward in the kindest 
way—was knocked down—hurt his arm—paid 
2s. 6d. for lotion. Philip ran off—we ran after 
him—could not find him. Forced to return 
home. Next day, a lawyer from a Mr. Beaufort 
—Mr. George Blackwell, a gentleman-like man 
called. Mr. Beaufort will do anything for him 
in reason. Is there anything more Jcan do? [| 
really am very uneasy about the lad, and Mrs. P. 
ind I have a tiff about it; but that’s nothins— 
thought I had best write to you for instructions. 
‘* Yours truly, 
“°C, PLaskwITu. 

“+P.S. — Just open my letter to say, Bow- 

street officer just been here—has found out that 


the boy has been seen with a very suspicious | 
character: they think he has left London. Bow- | 

. “ . ° | 
street officer wants to go after him—very expen- 


sive: so now you can decide.”’ 


Mr. Spencer scarce listened to the former let- | 


ter, but of the latter he felt jealous. He would 


fain have been the only protector to Catharine’s | 


children ; but he was the last man fitted to head 
the search, now so necessary to prosecute vith 
equal tact and energy. 

\ soft-hearted, soft-headed man—a confirmed 
valetudinarian—a day-dreamer, who had wasted 
his life in dawdling and maundering over 


away 


| simple poetry, and sighing over his unhappy | 


| plain, straight-forward way. 
| circulated, constables employed, and a lawyer, 


| manufacturing districts, towards which 


| make his fortunes my care, and 

claim him your kindly hands. 

R P son—this poot Philip, who has 
stly : for our lawyer has seen 

| nd heard wh story—what 
hin? <All our enquiries have 

m Alas! I was too ill to insti- 

i elf whi s yet time. Perhaps 

sought shelter with you, his uncle; 

e him that he is in no danger trom the 
law ; that his innocence is fully re- | 

id that my father and myself implore 

j our {Te cluion. I ( 1 write no more 

l s I shall } pe to see you. 
| in) ir, WC. | 

Artuur BDeavurort. 
/ A Square 
| second letter was from Mr. Plaskwith, 
il l l 

‘Dp Morton,x—Something very aw kward | 
{—not my fault, and very unplea- 
rm Yo relation, Philip, as IT wrote 
\ word, was a painstaking lad, though odd | 
} —for want, perhaps, poor hoy ad 
0 ett ind Mrs. P. is, you know, 

\ T iW lan—women go too much by 
s—so sl r took much to him. How- 

point, as the French emperor used 

ey r he asked me for money for 

who, he said, was ill, In a very inso- 

—I may say, threatening. [t was in my 

own Dp, 1 before Plimmins and Mrs. P.; I 
y) answer with dignified rebuke, and 

shoy When | returned, he was gone, 
shillings—fourteen, I think, and three 

) r -evidently from the till, seattered on 
Mrs. P. and Mr. Plimmins were very 

much frichtened; thought it was clear I was 
robbe id that we were to be murdered. Plim- 
mins slept below that nicht, and we borrowed 
1 Johnson’s doe. Nothing happened. I 
did not think I was robbed, because the money, 
when we came to calculate, was all right. I know 
man nature: he had thought to take it, but re- 
pented—quite clear. However, I was naturally 
very angry—thought he’d come back again— 


attaechment—no child, no babe, was so thoroughly 
helpless as Mr. Spencer. 

The task of investigation devolved, therefore, 
on Mr. Morton, and he went about itina regular, 
Handbills were 


accompanied by Mr. Spencer, despatched to the 
the or- 
phans had been seen to direct their path. 


CHAPTER VII. 


“Give the gentle South 
Vet leave to court those sails 


Beaumont aNp Fuetcuer: Beggar's Bush. 


* Cut your cloth, sir, 
According to your calling 


Tid 


Meanwhile the brothers were far away, and 
He who feeds the young ravens made their paths 
pleasant to their feet. Philip had broken to Sid- 
ney the sad news of their mother’s death, and 
Sidney had wept with bitter passion. 


dren, what can they know of death? ‘Their 


joyous season ! 


the 
warmer sleeping-place afforded by stacks of hay, 
mown that summer, and still fragrant. And the 
next morning the birds woke them betimes, to 
feel that Liberty, at least, was with them, and to 
wander with her at will. 

Who in his boyhood has not felt the delight of 
freedom and adventure—to have the world of 
woods and sward before him—to escape restriction 
—to lean, for the first time, on his own resources 
—to rejoice in the wild but manly luxury of inde- 
pendence—tuv act the Crusoe—and to fancy a 
Friday in every footprint—an island of his own in 
every field? Yes, in spite of their desolation their 
loss, of the melancholy past, of the friendless future, 
the orphans were happy ; happy in their youth, 
their freedom, their love, their wanderings in the 
delicious air of the glorious August. Sometimes 
they came upon knots of reapers lingering in the 
shade of the hedgerows over their noonday meal ; 
and, grown sociable by travel and bold by safety, 
they joined and partook of the rude fare with the 
zest of fatigue and youth. Sometimes, too, at 
night, they saw, gleam afar and red by the wood- 
side, the fires of gipsy tents. But these, with 
the superstition derived from old nursery tales, 
they scrupulously shunned, eyeing them with a 
mysterious awe! What heavenly twilights be- 
long to that golden month! the air so lucidly 
serene, as the purple of the clouds fades gradually 
away, and up soars, broad, round, intense, and 
luminous, the full moon which belongs to the 
The fields then are greener than 
in the heats of July and June; they have got 
back the luxury of a second spring. And still, 
beside the paths of the travellers, lingered on the 


| hedges the clustering honeysuckle; the convol- 


vulus glittered in the tangles of‘the brake; the 
hardy heath-flower smiled on the green waste. 
And ever, at evening, they came, field after 
field, upon those circles which recall to children 
so many charmed legends, and are fresh and fre- 
quent in that month—the Fairy rings! ‘They 
thought, poor boys, that it was a good omen, and 
half fancied that the fairies protected them, as in 
the old time they had often protected the desolate 


| and outcast. 


But chil- | 


tears over graves dry sooner than the dews. It! 


is melancholy to compare the depth, the endu- 
rance, the far-sighted, anxious, prayerful love of 
a parent, with the inconsiderate, frail, and evanes- 
cent affection of the infant, whose eyes the hues 
of the butterfly yet dazzle with delight. It was 


the night of their flight, and in the open air, when | 


Philip (his arms round Sidney’s waist) told his 
brother-orphan that they were motherless. And 
the air was balmy, the skies filled with the effulgent 
presence of the August moon: the cornfields 
stretched round them wide and far, and not a leaf 
trembled on the beech-tree beneath which they 
had sought shelter. It seemed as if Nature her- 
self smiled pityingly on their young sorrow, and 
said tothem, ‘*Grieve not for the dead: I, who 
live for ever, J will be your mother !”’ 





They avoided the main roads, and all towns, 
with suspicious care. Butsometimes they paus- 
ed, for food and rest, at the ebseure hostels of 
some scattered hamlets ; though, more often, they 
loved to spread the simple food they purchased 
by the way under some thick tree, or beside a 
stream, through whose limpid waters they could 
watch the trout glide and play. And they often 
preferred the chance-shelter of a haystack or a 
shed to the less romantic repose afforded by the 
small inns they alone dared to enter. They went, 
in this, much by the face and voice of the host or 
Once only Philip had entered a town, 
on the second day of their flight, and that solely 
for the purchase of ruder clothes, and a change of 
linen for Sidney, with some implements of use 
necessary in their present course of shift and 
welcome hardship. A wiseprecaution; for, thus 
clad, they escaped suspicion. 

So journeying, they consumed several days; 
and, having taken a direction quite opposite to 
that which led to the manufacturing districts, 
whither pursuit had been directed, they were now 
in the centre of another eounty—in the neigh- 
bourhood of one of the most considerable towns 
of England: and here Philip began to think their 
wanderings ought to cease. and it was time to 
settle on some definite course of life. He had 
carefully hoarded about his person, and most 


hostess. 
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thriftily managed, the little fortune bequeathed by | 
his mother. But Philip looked on this capital 

as a deposite sacred to Sidney; it was not to be | 
spent, but kept and augmented—the nucleus for 

future wealth. Within the last few weeks his | 
character was greatly ripened, and his powers of 
thought enlarged. He was no mote a boy, he 

was a man; he had another life to take care of. 

He resolved, then, to enter the town they were 

approaching, and to seek for some situation by 

which he might maintain both. Sidney was very 

loth to abandon their present roving life; but he 

allowed that the warm weather could not always 

last, and that in winter the fields would be less | 
pleasant. He therefore, with a sigh, yielded to 
his brother’s reasonines. 

They entered the fair and busy town of —— 
one day at noon; and, after finding a sinall lodg- 
ing, at which he deposited Sidney, who was 
fatigued with their day’s work, Philip sallied 
forth alone. 

After his long rambling, Philip was pleased 
and struck with the broad, bustling streets, the 
gay shops—the evidences of opulence and trade. | 
He thought it hard if he could not find there a | 
market for the health und heart of sixteen. He 
strolled slowly and alone along the streets till his | 
attention was caught by a small corner-shop, in 
the window of which was placed a board bearing 
this inscription : 


**OFFICE FOR EMPLOYMENT.—RECIPROCAL 
ADVANTAGE. 


**Mr. John Clump’s bureau open every day 
from ten till four. Clerks, servants, labourers, 
&c., provided with suitable situations. ‘Terms 
moderate. N.,B.—The oldest established office 
in the town. 

‘‘ Wanted, a goodcook. An under-gardener.’ 


’ 


What he sought was here. Philip entered, 
and saw a short, fat man, with spectacles, seated 
before a desk, poring upon the well-filled leaves 
of a long register. 

* Sir,” said Philip, “I wish for a situation; I 
don’t care what.” 

‘¢ Half a crown for entry, if you please. ‘That's 
right. Now for particulars. Hum! you don’t 
look like a servant!” 

‘*No; I wish for any place where my educa- 
tion can be of use. [ can read, write—I know 
Latin and French—I can draw—I know arith- 
metic and summing.” 

‘Very well; very genteel young man—pre- 
possessing appearance (that’s a fudge !)—highly 
educated—usher in a school, eh ?”’ 

‘* What you like.” 

‘* References ?” 

‘‘T have none.” 

«Eh! none?” and Mr. Clump fixed his spec- 
tacles full upon Philip. 

Philip was prepared for the question, and had 
the art to perceive that a frank reply was his best 
policy, ‘* The fact is,’’ said he, boldly, «* I was 
well brought up; my father died; I was bound 
apprentice to a trade [ disliked; I left it, and 
have now no friends.”’ 

‘‘If I can help you, I will,” said Mr. Clump, 
coldly, ‘‘Can’t promise much. If you were a 
labourer, character might not matter; but edu- 
vated young men must have a character. Hands 
always more useful than head. Education no 
avail nowadays —common, quite common. Call 
again on Monday.” 

Somewhat disappointed and chilled, Philip 
turned from the bureau; but he had a strong 


NIGHT AND MORNING. 
confidence in his own resources, and recovered 
his spirits as he mingled with the throng. He 
passed at length by a livery-stable, and paused, 
rom old associations, as he saw a groom in the 
mews attempting to manage a young, hot horse, 
evidently unbroken. ‘The master of the stables, 
in a green short jacket and top boots, with a long 
whip in his hand, was standing by, with one or 
two men who looked like horsedealers. 

‘* Come off, clumsy! You can’t manage that 


' ere fine hanimal,’’ cried the liveryman. ** Ah! 


he’s a lamb, sir, if he were backed properly. 
But I has not a man in the yard as ean ride since 
Will died. Come off, i Say, lubber \”? 

But to come off without being thrown off was 
more easily said than done. ‘Ihe horse was now 
plunging as if Juno had sent her gadfly to him ; and 
Philip, interested and excited, came nearer, and 
nerear, till he stood by the side of the horsedealers. 
The other hostlers ran to the help of their comrade, 
who, at iast, with white lips and shaking knees, 


found himself on ferra firma; while the horse, 


snorting hard, and rubbing his head against the 
breast and arms of the hostler who held him 
tightly by the rein, seemed to ask, in his own 
way, “ Are there any more of you?” 

A suspicion that the horse was an old acquaint- 
ance crossed Philip’s mind; he went up to him, 
and a white spot over the left eye confirmed his 
doubts. It had been a foal reserved and reared 
for his own riding; one that, in his prosperous 
day, had ate bread trom his hand, and followed 
him round the paddock like a dog; one that he 
had mounted in sport, without saddle, when his 


father’s back was turned: a friend, in short, of 


the happy /ang syne; nay, the very friend to 
whom he had boasted his affection, when, stand- 
ing with Arthur Beaufort under the summer sky, 
the whole world seemed to him full of friends. 
He put his hand on the horse’s neck, and whis- 
pered, “Soho! So, Billy!’ and the horse 
turned sharp round with a quick, joyous neigh. 

‘If you please, sir,”’ said Philip, appealing to 
the liveryman, ‘I will undertake to ride this 
horse, and take him over yon leaping-bar. Just 
let me try him.” 

« There’s a fine-spirited lad for you !”’ said the 
liveryman, much pleased at the offer. ‘ Now, 
gentlemen, did I not tell you that ere hanimal had 
no vice if he was properly managed ?”’ 

The horsedealers shook their heads. 

‘May I give him some bread first?’’ asked 
Philip ; and the hostler was despatched to the 
house. Meanwhile, the animal evinced various 
signs of pleasure and recognition as Philip stroked 
and talked to him; and, finally, when he ate the 
bread from the young man’s hands, the whole 
yard seemed in as much delight and surprise as 
if they had witnessed one of Monsieur Van Am- 
burgl’s exploits. 

And now Philip, still caressing him, slowly 
and cautiously mounted; the horse made one 
bound half across the yard—a bound which sent 
all the horsedealers into a corner—and then went 
through his paces, one after the other, with as 
much ease and calm as if he had been broke in at 
Mr. Fozard’s to carry a young lady. And when 
he crowned all by going thrice over the leaping- 
bar, and Philip, dismounting, threw the reins to 
the hostler, and turned triumphantly to the horse- 
dealer, that gentleman slapped him on the back, 
and said emphatically, ‘* Sir, you are a man! and 
I am proud to see you here.” 

Meanwhile, the horsedealers gathered round 
the animal; looked at his hoofs, felt his legs, ex- 


| amined his windpipe, and concluded the bargain, 
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| which, but for Philip, would have been very ab* 
ruptly broken off. Vhen the horse was led out 
of the yard, the liveryman, Mr. Stubmore, turned 
to Philip, who, leaning against the wall, followed 
the poor animal with mournful eyes. 

site My cood Sir, you have sold that horse for 
Anything as [ean do for 
you? Qne good turn deserves another. Here’s 


me—that you have! 


a brace of shiners.” 

Thank you, sir; I want no money, but I do 
want some employment. I can be of use to you, 
perhaps, in your establishment. I have been 
brought up among horses all my life.”’ 


“Saw it, sir! that’s very clear. I say that 


’ere horse knows you!” and the deale put his 
finger to his nose. ‘Quite right to be mum! 
He came from an old customer of mine—famous 
rider!'—Mr. Beaufort. Aha! that’s where you 
knew him, I spose. Were you in his stables ?” 


‘* Hem—I knew Mr. Beaufort well.” 

‘“Did you? You could not know a better 
man. Well, I shall be very glad to engage you, 
though you seem, by your hands, to be a bit of a 
gentleman, eh? Never mind; don’t want vou 
to groom, but superintend things. D’ye know 
how to keep accounts, €h ?”’ 

‘6 Yes,” 

‘¢ Character ?”’ 

Philip repeated to Mr. Stubmore the story he 
had imparted to Mr. Clump. Somehow or other, 
men who live much with horses are always more 
lax in their notions than the rest of mankind. 
Mr. Stubmore did not seem to grow more distant 
at Philip’s narration. 

‘“¢ Understand you perfectly, my man. Brought 

‘s, how could you 


up with them ’ere fine cretu 
nail your nose to a desk? I'll take vou without 
more palaver. What’s your name ?” 

** Philips.” 

*“*Come to-morrow, and we'll settle about 
wages. Sleep here ?” 
‘“No. I have a brother whom I must lodge 


with, and for whose sake I wish to work. I 
should not like him to be at the stables—he is too 
young. But I can come early every dav, and go 
home late.”’ 
“* Well, just as you like, man. Good-day.” 
And thus, not from any mental aceomplish- 


ment—not from the result of his intelleetual edu- 
cation, but from the mere physical capacity and 
brute habit of sticking fast in his saddle, did 
*hilip Morton, in this great, intelligent, civilised, 


enlightened community of Great Britain, find the 
means of earning his bread without stealing it. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Don Sa‘luste ‘sourtaut Je par 
Que vous te pensiez pas mol R if 
Pion Saliust Consin! 
‘Don Crsar De vos nfait 1i nulle envie, 
Fant qu tr " V I 
Philip’s situation was agreeable to his habits. 


His great courage and skill in horsemanship 
were not the only qualifications useful to Mr. 


} 
{ 


Stubmore: his education answered a useful pur- 
pose inaccounts, and his manners and appear- 
ance were highly to the credit of the yard. The 
customers and loungers soon grew to like Gentle- 


man Philips, as he was styled in the establish- 
ment. Mr. Stubmore conceived a real affection 
for him. So passed several wee ks Pd and Philip, 
in this humble capacity, might have worked out 
his destinies in peace and comfort, but for a new 
|cause of vexation that arose in Sidney. ‘This 
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boy Wa ii iil l I fi 
resis T id joyous invitations of Gaw- 
trev (whos y manner and high spirits had, it 
} ( tivated his fancy, ce Spit the 
( ( of the man’s avoeations and 
co ! 1 he now worked and _ toiled, 
eneer | Wd contented ; a h n he sought to 
save from all to which he subjected himself. He 
| not r that thatsoftand delicate child should 
ever be exposed to the low and mi nial associa- 
tions that now m up his own life—to the ob- 
scene slang of grooms and hostlers—to their 
coarse manners and rough contact. He kept 
him, therefore, apart and aloof in their little lodg- 
Y hoped in time to lay by, so that Sidney 
might ultimately be restored, if not to his bright 
original § ere, tieast to a highe r grade than 
that to which Philip was condemned. But poor 
Sidney could not bear to be thus left alone—to 
lose sight of his brother from daybreak till bed- 
time—to have no one to amuse him; he fretted 
ind pined away : ill the little inconsiderate selfish- 
ness, uneradicated from his breast by his suffer- | 
ings, broke out the more, the more he felt that he 
was the first object on earth to Philip. Philip, 
thinking he might be more cheerful at a day- 
school, tried the « xperiment ol pl icing himatone 


where the bovs were much of his own age. But 


Sidnev. on the third day, eame back with a black 
eye, and he would return nomore. Philip seve- 
ral times thought of changing their lodging for | 
one whet ere were young people. Sut Sid- 
nev had taken a fancy to the kind old widow who 
was their landlady, and cried at the thought of 
removal Unfortunately, the old woman was 


deaf and rheumatic ; and, though she bore teasing 


uld not entertain him long ona 


fory he co 
stretch. ‘oo voung to be reasonable, Sidney 
could not or would not comprehend why his 
brother was so long away from him; and once 


he s 1 peevishly, 


If 1 had thought 1 was to be mop 1 up 89 

I would not have left Mrs. Morton. ‘Tom was 
had boy. butstll it was somebo ly to pl 5 with. 

I wish I had not gone away with you!’ 

This spe 1 ( Philip heart. What, | 
he had taken from the child a respectable 

| safe shelter—the sure provision of a life— 
and the child now reproached him! When this 
was said to him, the tears gushed from his eyes. 


‘God forgive me, Sidney,” said he, and turned 


i nV « 

But then Sidney, who had the most endearing 
wavs with him, seeing his brother so vexed, ran 
up and kissed him, ind seolded himself for being 

rhty. Still the words were spoken, and their 
meaning rankled deep. Philip himself, too, was 
morbid his excessive tenderness for this boy. 
The ( 1a for the love for the 
commences, when the feeling of friendship 
ys passion. You see it constantly mn 
rirl 1 hoy school. Itis the first vague 
ig ol ( t after the master food of 
-Love It h its jealousies, and 
humours, and ecaprices, like love itself. Philip 
“ pain va to Sidney’s affection—was 
jealous of ¢ v particle of it. He dreaded lest 
his | her should ever be torn from him. 

He would start from his sleep at night, and go 
tos v's bed to see that he was there. He 
left him in the morning with forebodings, he re- 

rned in the dark with fear. Meanwhile, the 


character of this young man, 
to Sidney, was gradually becoming more hard 


and stern to others. He had now climbed to the 


so sweet and tender 





post of command in that rude establishment; and | next few days. 
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, . ! . 
is brother. For him he had | premature command in any sphere tends to make 


men unsocial and imperious. 

One day Mr. Stubmore called him into his 
own counting-house, where stood a gentleman 
with one hand in his coat-pocket, the other tap- 
ping his whip against his boots. 

‘* Philips, show this gentleman the brown 
mare. She isa beauty in harness, is not she? 
This gentleman wants a match for his pheaton.” 

‘* She must step very hoigh,”’ said the gentle- 
man, turning round; and Philip recognised the 
beau in the stagecoach. 

The recognition was simultaneous. 
nodded, then whistled, and winked. 

‘¢Come, my man, | am at your service,” said 
he. 

Philip, with many misgivings, followed him 
The gentleman then beckoned 


The beau 


across the yard. 
him to approach. 

‘* You, sir—moind, I never peach—setting up 
here in the honest line? Dull work, honesty, 
eh ?”’ 

‘Sir, I really don’t know you.” 

** Paun’t you recollect old Gregg’s, the even- 
ing you came there with jolly Bill Gawtrey ? 
Recollect that, eh ?’’ 

Philip was mute. 

‘* | was among the gentleman in the back-par- 
lour who shook you by the hand. Bill's off to 
ranee, then. I am tauking the provinces. I 
want a good horse—the best in the yard, moind! 
Cutting such a swell here! My name is Captain 
De Burgh Smith—never moind yours, my fine 
fellow. Now, then, out.with your rattlers, and 
keep your tongue in your mouth.” 

Philip mechanically ordered out the brown 
mare, which Captain Smith did not seem much 
to approve of; and after glancing round the stables 
with great disdain of the collection, he sauntered 
out of the yard without saying more to Philip, 
though he stopped and spoke a few sentences to 
Mr. Stubmore. Philip hoped he had no design 
of purchasing, and that he was rid, for the pre- 
sent, of so awkward acustomer. Mr. Stubmore 
approached Philip. 

‘* Drive over the grays to Sir John,” said he. 
**My lady wants a pair to job. A very pleasant 
man, that Captain Smith. I did not know you 
had been in the yard before—says you were the 
pet at Elmore’s, in London. Served him many 
aday. Pleasant, gentlemanlike man !”’ 


** Y—e—s!’’ said Philip, hardly knowing | 


what he said, and hurrying back into the stables 
to order out the grays. 

The place to which he was bound was some 
miles distant, and it was sunset when he returned. 
As he drove into the main street, two men ob- 
served him closely. 

“That is he! 
one, 

‘Oh! then it’s all smooth sailing,”’ replied the 
other. 

‘‘ But, bless my eyes ; you must be mistaken! 
See whom he’s talking to now !”’ 

At that moment Captain De Burgh Smith, 
mounted on the brown mare, stopped Philip. 

‘** Well, you see I’ve bought her—hope she’ll 
turn out well. What do you really think she’s 
worth—not to buy, but to sell ?”’ 

‘* Sixty guineas.” 


Iam almost sure it is,’’ said 


‘* Well, that’s a good day’s work, and I owe it | 


to you. ‘The old faellow would not have trusted 
me if you had not served me at Elmore’s—ha! 
ha! If he gets scent and looks shy at you, my 
|lad, come tome. I’m at the Star Hotel for the 
I want a tight faellow like you, 


| and you shall have a fair per centage. I’m none 
jof your stingy ones. I say, I hope this devil is 
| quiet. She cocks up her ears dawmnably !”’ 

| ** Look you, sir!" said Philip, very gravely, 
| and rising up in his break, “I know very little 
| of you, and that little is not much to your credit. 
I give you fair warning, that I shall caution my 
employer against you.” 

** Will you, my fine faellow? ‘Then take care 
of yourself.” 

‘Stay! and if you dare utter a word against 
me,’’ said Philip, with that frown to which his 
swarthy complexion and flashing eyes gave an 
expression of fierce power beyond his years, 
'* you will find that as I am the last to care for a 
threat, so | am the first to resent an injury !” 

‘Thus saying, he drove on. Captain Smith af- 
fected a cough, and put his brown mare into a 
The two men followed Philip as he 
drove into the yard. 

‘* What do you know against the person he 
| spoke to?”’ said one of them. 
| ‘* Merely that he is one of cunningest swells 
| on this side the Bay,”’ returned the other. ‘It 
| looks bad for your young friend.” 
| ‘The first speaker shook his head and made no 





canter 





reply. 

On gaining the yard, Philip found that Mr. 
| Stubmore had gone out, and was not expected 
| home till nextday. He had some relations who 
| were farmers, whom he often visited; to them 


| 


| he was probably gone. 

| Philip therefore, deferring his intended caution 
|against the gay captain tll the morrow, and 
| musing how the caution might be most discreetly 
given, walked homeward. He had just entered 
the lane that led to his lodgings, when he saw 
the two men I have spoken of on the other side 
of the street. ‘The taller and better dressed of 
the two left his comrade, and crossing over to 
Philip, bowed, and thus accosted him : 

‘* Fine evening, Mr. Philip Morton. I am re- 
joiced to see you at last. You remember me— 
Mr. Blackwell, Lincoln’s Inn ?”’ 

‘¢ What is your business ?”’ said Philip, halting, 
and speaking short and fiercely. 

** Now don’t be in a passion, my dear sir— 
now don’t. Iam here on behalf of my clients, 
Messrs. Beaufort, sen. and jun. I have had such 
work to find you! Dear, dear! but you are a 
sly one! Ha! ha! Well, you see we have 
settled that little affair of Plaskwith’s for you 
(might have been ugly,) and now I hope you 
will—” 

‘* To your business, sir! 
with me ?”’ 

‘“Why, now, don’t be so quick! Tis not 
the way to do business. Suppose you step to 
my hotel. A glass of wine, now, Mr. Philip! 
We shall soon understand each other.”’ 

‘* Out of my path, or speak plainly !” 

Thus put to it, the lawyer, casting a glance at 
his stout companion, who appeared to be con- 
templating the sunset on the other side of the 
way, came at onee to the marrow of his subject. 

** Well, then—well, my say is soon said. Mr. 
Arthur Beaufort takes a most lively interest in 
| you—it is he who has directed this inquiry. He 
bids me say that he shall be most happy—yes, 
most happy—to serve you in anything ; and if 
you will but see him—he is in the town—I am 


What do you want 


| sure you will be charmed with him—most ami- 
able young man !” 

‘** Look you, sir,” said Philip, drawing him- 
self up; ‘neither from father, nor from son, nor 
from one of that family, on whose heads rest the 
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NIGHT AND MORNING. 





mother’s death and the orphan’s curse, will I ever 
accept boon or benefit—with them, voluntarily, 
I will hold no communion; if they force them- 
selves in my path, let them beware! I ain earn- 
ing my bread in the way I| desire—I am inde- 
pendent—I want them not. Begone!” 

With that, Philip pushed aside the lawyer and 
strode on rapidly. Mr. Blackwell, absorbed and 
perplexed, returned to his companion. 

Philip regained his home, and found Sidney 
stationed at the window alone, and with wistful 
eyes noting the flight of the gray moths as they 
darted to and fro across the dull shrubs, that, 
variegated with lines for washing, adorned the 
plot of ground which the landlady called a garden. 
The elder brother had returned at an earlier hour 
than usual, and Sidney did not at first perceive 
him enter. When he did, he clapped his hands 
and ran to him. 

* This is so good in you, Philip! I have been 
so dull! You will come and play now ?” 

** With all my heart. 
said Philip, with a cheerful smile. 

*¢ Qh, in the garden! it’s such a nice time for 
hide-and-seek.”’ 


‘* But is it not chill and damp for you?’’ said 


Philip. 

« There, now, you are always making excuses. 
I see you don’t like it. I have no heart to play 
now.” 

Sidney seated himself and pouted. 

** Poor Sidney ! you must be dull without me. 
Yes, let us play ; but put on this handkerchief ;”’ 
and Philip took off his own cravat, and tied it 
round his brother’s neck, and kissed him. 

Sidney, whose anger seldom lasted long, was 
reconciled, and they went into the garden to play. 
It was a little spot, screened by an old moss- 
grown paling from the neighbouring garden on 
the one side, and a lene on the other. ‘They 
played with great glee till the night grew darker 
and the dews heavier. 

‘‘This must be the last time,” cried Philip. 
“Tt is my turn to hide.” 

‘* Very well! Now, then.” 

Philip secreted himself behind a poplar; and, 
as Sidney searched for him, and Philip stole 
round and round the tree, the latter, happening to 
look across the paling, saw the dim outline of a 
man’s figure in the lane, who appeared watching 
them. A thrill shot across his breast. ‘These 
Beauforts, associated in his thoughts with every 
ill omen and augury, had they set a spy upon his 
movements? He remained erect and gazing at 
the form, when Sidney discovered and ran up to 
him with his noisy laugh. 

As the child clung to him, shouting with ¢'ad- 
ness, Philip, unheeding his playmate, called aloud 
and imperiously to the stranger, 

‘‘What are you gaping at? 
stand watching us?” 

The man muttered something, moved on, and 
disappeared. 

‘‘T hope there are no thieves here! Tam much 
afraid of thieves,”’ said Sidney, tremulously. 

The fear grated on Philip’s heart. Had he 
not himself, perhaps, been judged and treated as 
a thief? He said nothing, but drew his brother 
within; and there, in their little room, by the 


Why do you 


one poor candle, it was touching and beautiful to | 


see these boys—the tender patience of the elder 
lending itself to every whim of the younger— 
now building houses with cards—now telling 
stories of fairy and knight-errant, the sprightliest 
he could remember or invent. At length, as all 
was over, and Sidney was undressing for the 


Where shall we play?” 


mournful voice, 

‘* Are you sad now, Sidney ?” 

‘* No! not when you are with me; but that is 
so seldom !”’ 

‘* Do you read none of the story books | bought 
for you ?”’ 

‘* Sometimes! but one can’t read all day.”’ 

“Ah! Sidney, if ever we should part, perhaps 
you will love me no longer !”’ 
<0 Don’t sav so,”’ said Sidney. * But we sha’n’t 
part, Philip ?”" 

Philip sighed and turned away as his 
Something whispered to him 


brother 
leaped into bed. 
that danger was near; and as it was, could Sid- 
ney grow up, neglected and uneducated: was it 


thus that he was to fulfil his trust? 


CHAPTER IX. 


“ But oh, what storm was in that mind! 
CRaBBe: Rut 


While Philip mused and his brother fell into 
the happy sleep of boyhood, in a room in the 


principal hotel of the town sat three persons, Ar- | 


thur Beaufort, Mr. Spencer, and Mr. Blackweil. 
And so,”’ said the first, ** he rejected every 
ov> ture from the Beauforts ?”’ 

‘** With a scorn I cannot convey to you!”’ re- 
plied the lawyer. ‘ But the fact is, that he i 
evidently » lad of low havits—to thin of his 
being a sort of helper to a horsedealer !4¢ 1 sup- 


pose, sir, he was always in the stables in his | 


father’s time. 
very soon; but that is not the worst. 
clares that the man he was talking with, as I told 
you, is acommon swindler. Depend on it, Mr. 
Arthur, fe is incorrigible ; all we can do is to save 
the brother.”’ 

*‘It is too dreadful to contemplate !’’ said Ar- 
thur, who, still ill and languid, reelined on a 
sofa. 

«It is, indeed,”’ said Mr. Spencer; “I am sure 
I should not know what to do with such a cha- 
racter; but the other poor child, it would be a 
merey to get hold of him.” 

‘* Whereis Mr. Sharp?” asked Arthur. 

**Why,” said the lawyer, he has followed 
Philip at a distance to find out his lodgings, and 
learn if his brother is with him. Oh! here he 
is!” and Blackwell’s companion in the earlier part 
of the evening entered. 

“| have found him out, sir,” said Mr. Sharp, 
wiping his forehead, ‘* What a fierce *un he is! 
[ thought he would have hada stone at my head; 
but we officers are used to it; we does our duty, 
and Providence makes our heads unkimmon 
hard !’’ 

‘*¢ Is the child with him?” asked Mr. Spencer. 

‘* Yes, sir.”’ 

“A little, quiet, subdued boy ?”’ asked the 
melancholy inhabitant of the Lakes. 

** Quiet! Lord love you! never heard a noisier 
little urchin! There they were, romping and 
rouping in the garden like a couple of jail-birds,”’ 

** You see,’ groaned Mr. Spencer, ‘* he will 
make that poor child as bad as himself.”’ 

*«* What shall us do, Mr. Blackwell?” asked 
Sharp, who longed for his brandy and water. 

‘*Why, I was thinking you might go to the 
horse dealer the first thing in the morning ; find 
out whether Philip is really thick with the swin- 
dler ; and perhaps Mr. Stubmore may have some 


3ad company depraves the taste 
Sharp de- 
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|night, Philip, standing apart, said to him in a| influence with him, if, without saying who he 


lis— 
‘** Yes,” interrupted Arthur; ‘do not expose 


his name. 


“You could still hi t he ought to be in- 
duced to listen to his friends, and go with them. 
Mr. Stubmore may be a respectable man, and—”’ 

‘* T understand,” said Sharp ; « I have no doubt 

'as how I ean settle it. We learns to know hu- 


man nature in our perfession 
gets at its blind side. 

‘** You seem very pale, Mr. Arthur; you had 
you promised your father, you 


‘cause why, we 
Good night, gentlemen !”’ 


better go to bed: 
| know.” 
‘Yes, I am not well; I will go to bed; and 
Arthur rose, lighted his candle, and sought his 
room. 
‘** | will see Philip to-morrow,” he said to him- 
| self; **he will listen to me.”’ 

The conduct of Arthur Beaufort, in executing 
the charge he had undertaken, had brought into 
full lieht all the most amiable and generous parts 
of his character. As soon as he was sufficiently 
recovered, he had expressed so much anxiety as 
to the fate of the orphans, that, to quiet him, his 
father was forced to send for Mr. Blackwell. 
The lawyer had ascertained, through Dr. ——, 
the name of Philip’s employer at R——. At 
Arthur’s request, he went down to Mr. Plask- 
with, and, arriving there the day after the return 
of the bookseller, learned those particulars with 
which Mr. Plaskwith’s le tter to Roger Morton 
has already made the reader acquainted. The 
lawyer then sent for Mr. Sharp, the officer be- 
fore employed, and commissioned him to track 
the young man’s whereabout. ‘That shrewd 
functionary soon reporte d that a youth every way 
answering to Philip’s deseription had been intro- 
| duced, the night of the escape, by a man celebrat- 
ed, not, indeed, for robberies, or larcenies, or 
crimes of the coarser kind, but for address in all 
that more large and complex character which 
comes under the denomination of living upon 
one’s wits, to a polite rendezvous frequented by 
persons of a similar profession. Since th n, 
however, all clew of Philip was lost. But, 
though Mr. Blackwell, in the way of his profes- 


sion, was thus publicly 


benevolent towards the 
fugitive, he did not the less privately represent to 
his patrons, senior and junior, the very equivocal 
character that Philip must be allowed to bear. 
Like most lawyers, hard 


from the formal tracks, he unaffectedly regarded 


upon all who wander 


Philip’s flight and absence as proofs of a very 
reprobate disposition; and this conduct was 
greatly aggravated in his eyes by Mr. Sharp’s 
report, bv which it appeared that, after his 
escape, Philip had so suddenly, and, as it were, so 


naturally, taken to such equivocal comp inionship. 


Mr. Robert Beaufort, already prejudiced against 
Philip, viewed maiters in the same light as th 
lawyer; and the story of his supposed predilee- 
tions reached Arthur’s ears in so distorted a 
shape, that even he was staggered and revoited: 
still, Philip was so young—Arthur’s oath to the 
orphans’ mother so recent—and, if thus « arly in- 
clined to wrong courses, should not every ¢ {fort 
be made to lure him back to the broad path? 


With these views and reasonings, as soon as he 
was able, Arthur himself visited Mrs. Lacy ; and 
the note from Philip, which that good lady put 
into his hands, affected him deeply, and confirmed 
all his previous resolutions. Mrs. Laey was 
very anxious to get his name; but Arthur, having 
{heard that Philip had refused all aid from his 
| father and Mr. Blackwell, thought that the young 
11 
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ght work equally against himself, 

| the landlady’s curiosity. 

He wrote the nex y the letter we have seen to 

Vir. R r Morton. whose address Catharine had 

o »| i y return ol post caine a letter 

from the linen-draper, narrating the flight of Sid- 

ney, as it was supposed, with his brother, ‘This 

news So ¢ | Arthur, that he insisted on going 

down to N——@ atonce, and joining in the search. 

His father, alarmed for his health, positively re- 

fused; and the consequence was an Increase ol 

fever, a consultation with the doctors, and a 

declaration that Mr. Arthur was in thatstate that it 

1 be dangerous not to let him have his own 

\ Vi B fort was foreed to yield, and, 

with Blackwell and Mr. Sharp, accompanied his 

son to N——. ‘The inquiries, hitherto fruitless, 

) assumed ore regular ond business-like 

. By little andl ‘vy came, through 

{of Mr. Sharp, upon he sek clew up to 

yin Bat here there was a double 

wo Vi s answering the description had 

small village; then there came 

those who asserted that they had seen the same 

vouths iportin one direction; others, who 

leposed to their having taken the road to an in- 

id town other. ‘This had induced Ar- 

thur and his rtopartcompany. Mr. Beau- 

fort, accompanied by Roger Morton, went to the 

seaport, and Arthur, with Mr. Spencer and Mr. 

S , more fortunate, tracked the fugitives to 

retreat. As for Mr. Beaufort senior, now 

was more at ease about his son, he 

was thoroughly sick of the whole thing; greatly 

vored by the society of Mr. Morton; very much 

shamed that , so respectable and great a man, 

| be emploved on such an errand; more 

pleased with, any chance of dis- 

yr the fierce Philip; and secretly resolving 

ip yack to London at the first reasona- 

h Vv 

I} <t morning Mr. hary » entered betimes 

Mr.S nore’s countin om US In the yard he 

‘ ; pse of Philip, an 1 managed to keep 
} +] 


hat voung gentleman. 


‘Mr. Stubmore, I think 
At vour service, sir.” 

Mr. Sharp shut the glass door my steriously, 

1 corner of the creen curtain that 
sovered the panes, beckoned to the startled Stub- 

10re to approach. 

‘You see that ere young man in the velve- 
teen jacket—you employs him?” 

+] . sir; he is my right hand.”’ 

‘Well, now. don’t be frightened; but his 
friends him. He has got into bad ways, 
ind W want vou to Clive him a little cood : id- 
Vi 

Pooh! TI know he has run away, like 
fine-spirited lad as he is; and, as long as he likes 
to stay with me, they as comes after him may 

et a duck in the horse-trougch 

Be vo father—a father of a family, Mr. 
Stubmore ?”? said Sharp, thrusting his hands into 
his breeches pockets, swelling out his stomach, 
und pursing up his lips with great solemnity. 

‘Nonsense! no gammon with me! ‘Take 
your chaff to the goslings. I tell you I can’t do 
without that ‘ere lad. Every man to himself.” 

‘ Oho!” thought Sh: irp, ‘*[ must change the 
tack. Mr. Stubmore,”’ said he, taking a stool, 

uu speak like asensible man. No one can} 
reasonably go for to ask a gentleman to go for to| 
inconvenience his-self Sut what do you know 
of that ‘ere youngster? Had you a carakter with 
him 
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|} «Ww hat’ 8 ve it to you? 

‘* Why it’s more to cee Mr. Stubmore ; 
he is but a lad, and if he goes back to his friends, 
they may take care of him; but he got into a bad | 


set afore he come here. 
looking chap with whiskers, who talks of his 
pheaton, and was riding last night on a brown 
mare ?”’ 

‘« Y_-e—s!"’ said Mr. Stubmore, 
rather pale, ** and I knows the mare too. 
sir, | sold him that mare !”’ 

‘*Did he pay you for it?” 

‘Why, to be sure; he cave mea 
Coutts.” 

‘And you took it! My eyes, what a flat!” 
Here Mr. Sharp closed those orbs he had invok- 
ed, and whistled with that sort of self-hugging de- 


orowing 


Why, 


cheek on 


light which men invariably feel when another 


man is taken in. 
Mr. Stubmore became evidently nervous, 
* Why, what now! You don’t think I’m} 


done? I did notlet him have the mare till I went | 


to the hotel, found he was cutting a great dash 


there, a groom, a pheaton, and a fine horse, and | 


as extravagant as the devil!”’ 


‘*Oh Lord! oh Lord! what a world this is! | 


What does he eall his-self?’’ 
“Why, here’s the 
De—de Burgh Smith.” 
‘Put it in your pipe, my man, put it in your | 
pipe; not wortha d—!” 

And who the deuse are you, sir?” 
out Mr. 
himself and his cuest. 

‘«‘T, sir,” said the visiter, rising with great dig- | 
nity, ‘I, sir, am of the great Bow-street Office, 
and my name is John Sharp !”’ 


bawled 


Mr. Stubmore nearly fell off his stool ; his | 


eves rolled in his head, and his teeth chattered. 
Mr. Sharp perceived the advantage he had gained, 
and eontinued, 

“Yes, sir; and [ could have much to say 
against that chap, who is nothing more or less 
than Dashing Jerry, as has ruined more girls and 
more tradesman thag any lord in the land. And 
so I called to give you a bit of a caution; for, 
says I to myself, ‘ Mr. Stubmore is a respectable 
man.’ ” 

‘‘T hope I am, sir,” said the crestfallen horse- 
dealer ; ** that was always my character.” 

** And a father of a family ?”’ 

‘ Three boys and a babe at the buzzom,”’ said 
Mr. Stubmore, pathetically. 

** And he sha’n’t be taken in if I can help it! 
That ’ere young man as | am arter, you see, 
knows Captain Smith—ha! ha! smell a rat 
now, eh?” 

“Captain Smith 
per! and that’s what made me so green.” 

‘* Well, we must not be hard on the youngster : 
*cause why, he has friends as is gemmen. But 
you tell him to go back to his poor dear relations, 
and all shall be forgiven; and say as how you 
won’t keep him ; and if he don’t go back, he’ll 
have to get his livelihood without a carakter ; and 
use your influence with him like a man and 
Christian, and, what’s more, like a father of a 
family—Mr. Stubmore—with three boys and a 
babe at the buzzom. You won’t keep him 
now 2”? 

‘‘ Keep him! I have had a precious escape. 
I’d-better vo and see after the horse.” 

‘‘T doubtif you'll find him: the captain caught 
asight of me this morning. W hy, he lodges at 
| our hotel! He’s off by this time!” 

** And why the devil did you let him go!” 


Do you know a good: | 


check—George Frederic | 


Stubmore, in an equal rage both with | 


said he knew him—the wi-} 





‘Cause Ted % no writ agin him !” said the 
Bow-street officer; and he walked straight out of 
| the counting-oflice, satisfied that he had * done 
the job.” 

To snatch his hat—to run to the hotel—to find 
| that Captain Smith had indeed gone off in his 

phaeton, bag and baggage, the same as he came, 
| except that he had now two horses to the phaeton 
instead of one, having left with the landlord the 
| amount of his bill in another check upon Coutts, 
| was the work of five minutes with Mr. Stub- 
more. He returned home, panting and purple 
with indignation and wounded feeling. 

* To think that chap, whom I took into my 
yard like ason, should have connived at this! 
*Taint the money—’tis the willany that "flicts 
ine !’? muttered Mr. Stubmore, as he re-entered 
the mews. 

| Here he came plump upon Philip, who said, 
| ‘Sir, I wished to see you, to say that you had 
better take care of Captain Smith.” 

“Oh, you did, did you, now he’s gone? 
’sconded off to America, I dare say, by this time. 
Now look ye, young man, your friends are after 
| you; I won’t say anything agin you; but you 
go back to them—I wash my hands of you. 
| Quite too much for me. There’s your week, 
and never let me catch you in my yard agin, 
| that’s all!” 

Philip dropped the money which Stubmore 
| had put into his hand, ‘ My friends !—friends 
| have been with yuu, have they? I thought so— 
I thank them. And so you part with me? 
| W ell, you have been kind, very kind; let us part 
kindly ;”” and he held out his hand. 

Mr. Stubmore was softened; he touched the 
hand held out to him, and looked doubtful a mo- 
ment; but Captain De Burgh Smith’s check for 
eighty guineas suddenly rose before his eyes. 
He turned on his heel abruptly, and said, over 
his shoulder, 

‘* Don’t go after Captain Smith (he’ll come to 
| the gallows) ; mend your ways. and be ruled by 
your poor dear relatives, whose hearts you are 
breaking.” 

*‘Captain Smith! Did my relations tell you? 

* Yes—yes—they told me all—that is, they 
sent to tell me; so you see I’m d—d soft not to 
lay hold of you. But perhaps, if they be gem- 
men, they'll act as sich, and cash me this here 
check !’’ 

But the last words were said to air. 
had rushed from the yard, 

With a heaving breast, and every nerve in his 
body quivering with wrath, the proud, unhappy 
| boy strode through the gay streets. They had 
betrayed him, then, these accursed Beauforts! 
They circled his steps with schemes to drive him 
like a deer into the snare of their loathsome 
charity! ‘The roof was to be taken from his 
head, the bread from his lips, so that he might 
fawn at their knees for bounty. ‘* But they shall 
not break my spirit, nor steal away my eurse. 
No, my dead mother, never !”’ 

As he thus muttered, he passed through a 
patch of waste land that led to the row of houses 
in which his lodging was placed. And here a 
voice called to him, and a hand was laid on his 
shoulder. He turned, and Arthur Beaufort, who 
had followed him from the street, stood behind 
him. Philip did not, at the first glance, recog- 
nise his cousin. Illness had so altered him, and 
his dress was so different from that in which he 
had first and last beheld him. The contrast be- 
tween the two young men was remarkable. 
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Philip was clad in the rough garb suited to his 
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late calling ; a jacket of black velveteen, ill-fitting 
and ill-fashioned ; loose fustian trowsers, coarse 
shoes, his hat set deep over his pent eye-brows, 
his raven hair long and neglected. He was just 
at that age when one with strong features and 
robust frame is at the worst in point of appear- 
ance: the sinewy proportions not yet sufficiently 
fleshed, and seeming inharmonious and unde- 
veloped, precisely in proportion, perhaps, to the 
symmetry towards which they insensibly mature ; 
the contour of the face sharpened from the round- 
ness of boyhood, and losing its bloom without 
yet acquiring that relief and shadow which make 
the expression and dignity of the masculine coun- 
tenance. ‘Thus accoutred, thus gaunt and un- 
couth, stood Morton. Arthur Beaufort, always 
refined in his appearance, seemed yet more so 
from the almost feminine delicacy whichill health 
threw over his pale complexion and graceful 


figure; that sort of unconscious elegance which | 


NIGHT AND MORNING. 


The sentence that would have saved the out- 


least from the demons that were darkening and 
| swooping round his soul died upon the young 


| protector’s lips. 


maddened, excited, 


Blinded, 


and exasperated almost out of humanity itself, 


Philip fiercely, brutally, swung aside the en- | 


feebled form that sought to cling to him, and 
Beaufort fell at his feet. Morton stopped—glar- 


/ed at him with clenched hands and a smiling lip 


—sprung over his prostrate form, and bounded to 
his home. 
He slackened his pace as he neared the house, 


| and looked behind; but Beaufort had not follow- 


belongs to the dress of the rich when they are | 


young—seen most in minute—not observable, 
perhaps, by themselves—marked forcibly and 


painfully the distinction of rank between the two. | 


That distinction Beaufort did not feel; but, at a 
glance, it was visible to Philip. 

The past rushed back on him. The sunny lawn 
—the gun, offered and rejected—the pride of old, 
much less haughty than the pride of to-day. 

‘‘Philip,”” said Beaufort, feebly, ‘they tell 
me you will not accept any kindness from me or 


mine. Ah! if you knew how we have sought 
you!” 
Knew!” cried Philip, savagely, for that un- 


lucky sentence recalled to him his late interview 
with his employer, and his present destitution. 
“Knew! And why have you dared to hunt me 
out, and halloo me down? Why must this inso- 
lent tyranny, that assumes the right over these 
limbs and this free will, betray and expose me and 
my wretchedness wherever I turn !”’ 

“Your poor mother—”’ began Beaufort. 

** Name her not with your lips—name her 
not!”’ cried Philip, growing livid with his emo- 
tions. “ Talk not of the merey—the forethought 
—a Beaufort could show to her and her offspring ! 


I accept it not—I believe it not. Oh, yes! You | 


follow me now with your false kindness; and why? 
Because your father—your vain, hollow, heart- 
less father—”’ 

“« Hold !’’ said Beaufort, in a tone of such re- 
proach that it startled the wild heart on which it 
fell; ‘it is my father you speak of. Let the son 
respect the son.” 

“* No—no—no! I will respect none of your 
race, I tell you, your father fears me. I tell you 
that my last words to him ring in his ears!’ My 
wrongs! Arthur Beaufort when you are absent 
I seek to forget them; in your abhorred presence 
they revive—-they—” 

He stopped almost choked with his passion ; 
but continued instantly, with eqnal intensity of 
fervour: 

“« Were yon tree the gibbet, and to touch your 
hand could alone save me from it, | would scorn 
your aid. Aid! the very thought fires my blood 
and nerves my hand. Aid! Willa Beaufort give 


ed him. 
ney in the room, with a countenance so much 
more gay than that he had lately worn, that ab- 
sorbed as he was in thought and passion, it did 
not fail to strike him. 

“* What has pleased you, Sid 

The child smiled. 

‘‘ Ah! it isa secret: I was not to tell you. But 
I’m sure you are not the naughty boy he says 
you are.” 

‘He! Who?” 

** Dont’t look so angry, Philip: you frighten 
me.” 

‘* And you torture me. 


ney !”’ 


Who could malien 


one brother to the other ?”’ 


| dear mamma. 


‘*Oh! it was all meant very kindly; there's 
been such a nice, dear, good gentleman here, and 
he cried when he saw me, and said that he knew 
Well, and he has promised to 
take me home with him, and give me a pretty 


| pony—as pretty—as pretty—oh, as pretty as 


| very pale. 


it ean be got! And he is to call again and tell me 
more: I think he is a fairy, Philip.”’ 

‘** Did he say that he was to take me too, Sid- 
ney !’’ said Morton, seating himself, and looking 
At that question Sidney hung his 
head. 

‘*‘ No, brother: he says you won't go, and that 


you are a bad boy, and that you associate with 


wicked people, and that you want to keep me 
shut up here, and not let any one be good to me. 
But I told him I did not believe that—yes, in- 
deed, I told him so.”’ 

And Sidney endeavoured caressingly to with- 
draw the hands that his brother placed before his 
face. 

Morton started up, and walked hastily to and 
fro the room. ‘* This,’’ thought he, * is another 
emissary of the Beauforts—perhaps the lawyer: 
they will take Aim from me—the last thing left to 
love and hope for. [ will foil them. Sidney,” 
he said aloud, ‘* we must go hence to-day—this 
very hour—nay, instantly.”’ 

‘* What! away from this nice, good gentle- 
man?” 

‘*Curse him! yes, away from him. 
cry—it is of no use ; you musf go.” 

This was said more harshly than Philip had 
ever yet spoken to Sidney; and when he had 
said it, he left the room to settle with the land- 
lady and to pack up their scanty effects. In 


Do not 


| another hour the brothers had turned their backs 


me back my birth-right--restore my dead mother’s | 


fair name! Minion! sleek, dainty, luxurious 
minion ! out of my path! You have my fortune, 
my station, my rights ; I have but poverty, and 
hate, and disdain. I swear, again, and again, that 
you shall not purchase these from me.”’ 

‘¢ But Philip—Philip,” cried Beaufort, catch- 
ing his arm, ‘* hear one—hear one who stood by 
your—” 





on the town. 


CHAPTER X. 


‘T'll carry thee 
In Sorrow’s arms to welcome Misery.” 
Heywoon's Dutchess of Suffolk 
‘* Who's here besides fuul weather ?”—Suaksreare: L 


ur 
ar. 
| 


The sun was as bright and the sky as calm 
during this journey of the orphans as in the last. | 
They avoided, as before, the main roads, and | 


their way lay through landscapes that might have | 


He entered the house, and found Sid- | 
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Autumn scat- 


| charmed a Gainsborough’s eye : 
tered his last hues of gold over the various fo- 
| liage, and the poppy 
!and the wild convolvuluses, here and there, still 
| gleamed on the wayside with a parting smile. 

At times, over the sloping stubbles, broke the 


slowed from the hedges, 


sound of the sportsman’s gun; and ever and anon, 
| by stream and sedge, they startled the shy wild- 
fowl, just come from the far lands, nor yet settled 


in the new haunts too soon to be invaded. 

Sut there was no longer in the travellers the 
same hearts that had made light of hardship and 
| fatigue. Sidney was no longer flying from a harsh 
' the en- 


master, t elastic with 


and his step was no 


hind, and of hope that 


ergy of fear that looked bx 


smiled before. He was going a toilsome, weary 


journey, he knew not why nor whither; just, 
| too, when he had made a friend, whose s« othing 
| words haunted his childish fanev. He was dis- 
| pleased with Philip, and, in sullen and silent 


| 


lec and 


wl 
V 


Wi 


| thoughtfulness, slowly plodded behind him ; 


W not re 


Morton himself was cloomy, and kn 


in the world to seek a future. 


ll inn, not so far 


They arrived at dusk at a 


distant from the town they had left as Morton 
could have wished; but then the days were 
shorter than they were in their first flight. 

They were shown into a small sanded parlour, 
which Sidney eyed with great disgust; nor did 
he seein more pleased with the h cked and 
j ioved leg of cold mutton which was all that the 
hostess set before them for supper. Philip in 


vain endeavoured to cheer hin up, and ate to set 


him the example. He felt relieved when, under 
the auspices of a good-looking, good-natured 
chambermaid, Sidney retired to rest, and he was 
leftin the parlour to his own meditations Hith- 


erto it had been a happy thing for Morton that he 


had had some one ce pende nt on him; that feel- 
ing had given him perseverance, patience, forti- 
tude and hope. 
felt rather the horror of being responsible for a 


Sut now, dispirited and sad, he 


human life, without seeing the means to discharge 

the trust. his 

that he was not likely to find another employer as 

nd, wherever he went, 
k. He 

took out his little fortune and spread it on the ta- 

it had remained 


It was clear, even to experience, 
facile as Mr. Stubmore; a 
he felt as if his Destiny stalked at his ba 
ble, counting it over and over; 
pretty stationary since his service with Mr. Stub- 
more, for Sidney had swallowed 
his hire. While thus employe 
1ioWing in a gentleman, 


wages of 
| 


| One 
qaooropened, 


up the 
l, the 


and the chambermaid, sl 
said, ** We have no other room, sir.” 


* Very well, then—I’m not particular; a tum- 
bler of braundy and water, stiffish, ecold—with- 
out—the newspaper—and a cigar. You'll ex- 


cuse smoking, sir?” 


Philip looked up from his hoard, and Captain 
De Burgh Smith stood before him. 


‘“*Ah!’ said the latter, “* well met!’ And, 
closing the door, he took off his greatcoat, seated 
himself near Philip, and bent both his eves with 
considerable wistfulness on the neat rows into 


which Philip’s bank-notes, sovereigns, and shil- 
lings were arrayed. 

‘* Pretty little sum for pocket-money: caush in 
hand goes a great way, properly invested. You 
must have been very lucky. Well, so | suppose 
you are surprised to see me here without my 


} 


pheaton ?”’ 

*‘T wish I had never seen you at all,”’ replied 
Philip, uncourteously, and restoring his money 
to his pocket: ‘ your fraud upon Mr. Stubmore, 
and your assurance that you knew me, have sent 
me adrift upon the world.”’ 
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‘‘ What’s one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison,”’ said the captain, philosophically ; ** no 
use fretting ; care killed a cat. 1 am as badly off 
hang me, if there was not a Bow- 


as you; lor, 
{ caught his eye fixed 


street runner in the town. 





1 X 
on me like a cimlet, so I bolted ; went to .N ’ 
left my pheaton and groom there for the present, 
and have doubled back, to bate pursuit, and cut 


across th country. You recollect that noice 
girl we saw in the coach ; 9 id, | served her 
spouse that is to be a pretty trick ' Borrowed his 


monev under pretence of investing it in the New 
Grand Anti-Drv-Kot ¢ 


‘ompany—cool hundred— 


it’s only jus me, sir. 

Here the chambermaid entered with the brandy 
and water, th yspaper, and cigars; the cap- 
tain lighted the last, took a deep sup at the beve- 
rage, ana id ga 

‘Well, no let us join fortunes 5 we are both, 
as vou say, * drift.’ Best w Ly to staund the 
breeze is to unite tne « ) (3 

Philip shook his head, and, displeas d with 
his com ) illow. He took eare 
to | t his money under his head and to lock a s 
dl ) 

Che brothers started at daybreak Sidney was 
even more discontented than on the previous day, 
The weather was hot and oppre sive; thev rested 
for som hours at noon, and in the cool of the 
evening renewed their way. Philip had made up 
his mind to steer fora town in the thick of a 
hunting district, where he hoped his equestrian 
capacities might again befriend him; and _ their 
path now tay throueh achain ol Vv ist, dre iry com- 
mons, which gave t 1, at least, the advantage 
to skirt the roadside unobserved. But, some- 
how or other, ¢ - Philip had been misinformed 
as to an inn where he had proposed to pass the 
nig 0 } missed I if s dark- 
r it dow nd no vestigoe of 
human habitation was discernible. Sidney, toot- 
fore und querultous, began to we p and declare 
that he co no fa 1d while Philip, 
W iron fram i ompassionately 
pats » rest h low roll of inder 
broke yon th rloom The will bea 
stor said h Kious ‘*(Come on—prav, 
S L me ¢ 

It is so eruel in vou, brother Philip replied 
Sidn ybbing I wish I had never, never 
gone with vou.” 

A flash of lightning, that illuminated the whol 


heavens, lingered round Sidney’s pale face as he 


spoke; and Philip threw himself instinctively on 


the child, asif to protect him even from the wrath 
of unshelterable flame. Sidney, hushed and 
terrified, clung to his brother’s breast; after a 
pause, silently consented to resume. their 
journey. But now the storm came near and 
nearer to the wanderers. ‘The darkness grew 
rapidly more intense, save when the lightning lit 
up heaven and eartn alike with intolerable lustre. 
And when at length the rain began to fall in mer- 
ciless and drenching torrents, even Philip’s brave 
heart failed him. How could he ask Sidney to 
proce wii n the v could se urcely see an inch | 
before them ! All that could now be done was to 


gain the hizh road, and hope for some passing 
With fits and starts, and by the 
glare of the lightning, they attained their object, 
and stood at last on the great broad thoroughfare, 
along whie, since the day when the Roman 
earved it from the waste, Misery hath plodded | 
and Luxury rolled their common way. 

Philip had stripped handkerchief, coat, vest, | 
all to shelter Sidney ; and he felt a kind of strange | 


conveyance, 


WALDIE’S LIBRARY. 


pleasure through the dark even to hear Sidney’s 
voice wail and moan. But that voice grew at 
last more languid and faint—it ceased—Sidney’s 
weight hung heavy—heavier on the fostering 
arm. 

‘‘ For Heaven’s sake, speak ! Speak, Sidney ! 
only one word. 1 will carry you in my arms!” 

“TI think | am dying,”’ replied Sidney, in a 
low murmur; **l am so tired and worn out, I 
can go no farther—I must lie here.’? And he 
sunk at once on the reeking grass beside the road. 
At this time the rain gradually relaxed, the clouds 
broke away, a gray light succeeded to the dark- 
ness, the lightning was more distant, and the 
thunder rolled onward in its awful path. Kneel- 
ing on the ground, Philip supported his brother 
in his arms, and east his pleading eyes upward 
to the softening terrors of the sky. A star—a 
solitary star—broke out for one moment, as if to 
smile comfort upon him, and then vanished. But, 
lo! in the distance there suddenly gleamed a red, 
steady light, like that in some solitary window ; 
it was no will o’-the-wisp, it was too stationary ; 
human shelter was then nearer than he had 
thought for. He pointed to the light, and whis- 
pered, ** Rouse yourseli—one struggle more— 
cannot be far off.”’ 

“It is impossible—I cannot stir,” answered 
Sidney; and a sudden flash of lightning showed 
his countenance, ghastly, as if with the damps of 
death. What could the brother do ?—stay there, 
and see the boy perish before his eyes )_ leave 
him on the road, and fly to the friendly light? 
The last plan was the sole one left, yet he shrunk 
from it in creater terror than the first. Was that 
a step that he heard across the road? He held 
his breath to listen; a form became dimly visible 
—it approached. 

Philip shouted aloud. 

** What now?’’ answered the 
seemed familiar to Morton’s ear. He sprung for- 
ward, and, putting his face close to the wayfarer, 
hought to recognise the features of Captain De 
Jurgh Smith. 


voice; and it 


t 
! ) The captain, whose eyes were 
yet more accustomed to the dark, made the first 
overture. 

‘*Why, my lad, it is you then! 
frichtened me !”’ 

Odious as this man had hitherto been to Philip, 
he was as weleome to him as daylight now; he 
grasped his hand: ** My brother—a child— s 
here, dying, I fear, with cold and fatigue; he 
cannot stir. Will you stay with him—support 
him—but for a few moments, while I make to 
See, | have money—plenty of 


Gad, you 


yon light ? 
money !” 

**My good lad, it is very ugly work staying 
here at this hour; still—-where’s the child ?”’ 

‘+ Here, here! make haste! raise him ! that’s 
right! God bless you! I shall be back ere you 
think me gone.” 

He sprung from the road, and plunged through 
the heath, the furze, the rank, glistening pools, 
straight towards the light, as the swimmer to- 
wards the shore. 

The captain, though a rogue, was human; and 
when life—an innocent life—is at stake, even a 


rogue’s heart rises up from its silent and weedy | 


bed. He muttered a few oaths, it is true, but he 
held the child in his arms, and, takino but a little 
tin case, poured some brandy down Sidney’s 
throat, and then, by way of company, down his 
own. ‘The cordial revived the boy ; he opened 
his eyes, and said, “1 think I can go on now, 
Philip.” 

We must return to Arthur Beaufort. He was 


herses’ heads. 


naturally, though gentle, a person of high spirit, 
and not without pride. He rose from the ground 
with bitter, resentiul feelings and a blushing 
cheek, and went his way to the hotel. Here he 
found Mr. Spencer just returned from his visit to 
Sidney. Enchanted with the soft and endearing 
manners of his lost Catharine’s son, and deeply 
affected with the resemblance the child bore to 
the mother as he had seen her last at the gay 


and rosy age of fair sixteen, his description of 


the younger brother drew Beaufort’s indignant 
thoughts from the elder. He cordially concurred 
with Mr. Spencer in the wish to save one so 
gentle from the domination of one so fierce ; and 
this, after all, was the child Catharine had most 
strongly commended to him. — She had said little 
of the elder; perhaps she had been aware of his 
ungracious and untractable nature, and, as it 
seemed to Beaufort, his predilections for a coarse 
and low eareer. 


“Yes,” said he, ‘* this boy, then, shall console 
me for the perverse brutality of the other. He 
shall indeed drink of my cup, and eat of my 
bread, and be to me as a brother.”’ 

** What!’’ said Mr. Spencer, changing coun- 
tenance, ** you do not intend to take Sidney to 
live with you? I meant him for my son—my 
adopted son.”’ 

** No; generous as you are,” said Arthur, 
pressing his hand, ‘this charge devolves on me; 
itis myright. Iam the orphan’s relation; his 
mother consiened him to me. But he shall be 
taught to love you not the less.” 

Mr. Spencer was silent. He could not bear 
the thought of losing Sidney as an inmate of his 
cheerless home, a tender relic of his early love. 
From that moment he began to contemplate the 
possibility of securing Sidney to himself, un- 
known to Beaufort. 

The plans both of Arthur and Spencer were 
interrupted by the sudden retreat of the brothers. 
They determined to depart different ways in 
search of them. Spencer, as the more helpless 
of the two, obtained the aid of Mr. Sharp ; Beau- 
furt departed with the lawyer. 

Two travellers, in a hired barouche, were 
slowly dragged by a pair of jaded posters along 
the commons I have just described. 

‘*T think,” said one, ‘“ that the storm is very 
much abated. Heigho! what an unpleasant 
night!” 

‘* Unkimmon ugly, sir,’’ answered the other ; 
‘and an awful long stage, eighteen miles. ‘These 
here remote places are quite behind the age, sir 
—quite. However, I think we shall kitch them 
now.” 

**T am very much afraid of that eldest boy, 
Sharp. He seems a dreadful vagabond.” 

‘* You see, sir, quite hand in glove with Dash- 
ing Jerry—met in the same inn last night—pre- 
concerted, you may be quite sure. It would be 
the best day’s job I have done this many a day 
to save that ere little feller from being corrupted. 
You sees he is just of asize to be useful to these 

‘bad karakters. If they took to burglary, he 
would be a treasure to them: slip him through a 
pane of glass like a ferret, sir.”’ 
** Don’t talk of it, Sharp,” said Mr. Spencer, 
| with a groan; ‘and, recollect, if we get hold of 
him, that you are not to say a word to Mr. 
| Beaufort.” 
| ‘J understand, sir; and I always goes with 
| the gemman who behaves most like a gemman.”’ 
Here a loud halloo was heard close by the 
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*“* Good Heavens, if that it is a > footpad Y sail | 
Mr. Spencer, shaking violently. 

“Lord, sir, 1 have my barkers 
Who’s there ?”’ 

The barouche stopped : 
window. 

** Excuse me, sir,’’ said the stranger, ‘but 
there is a poor boy here so tired and ill that I 
fear he will never reach the next toon unless you 
will koindly give him a lift.” 

** A poor boy !’" said Mr. Spencer, poking his 
head over the head of Mr. Sharp. ** Where ?”’ 

“If you would just drop him at the King’s 
Awrms it would be a chaurity,”’ said the man. 

Sharp pinched Mr. Spencer on the shoulder. 
“That’s Dashing Jerry: I'll get out.”” So say- 
ing, he opened the door, jumped into the ros ad, 
and presently reappeared with the lost and wel- 
come Sidney in his arms. ‘ Ben’t this the boy?” 
he whispered to Mr. Spencer; and, taking the 
lamp from the carriage, he raised it to the child’s 
face. ‘‘Itis! itis! Godbe thanked!” exclaim- 
ed the worthy man. 

** Will you leave him at the King’s Awrms? 
We shall be there in an hour or two,”’ cried the 
captain. 

‘We! Who's we?” said Sharp, gruffly. 

**‘ Why, myself and the child’s brother.” 

Oh!” said Sharp, raising the lantern to his 
own face, ‘*you knows me, I think, Master 
Jerry? Let me kitch you again, that’s all. And 


with me. 


a man came to the 


$9 


, several diys. 


NIGHT AND MORNING, 


“Mr. Robert Beaufort had beea bac ki in town 
\irs. Beaufort, who was waiting 
his return from his club, was in the dining-room. 


| Hearing a noise in the hall, she opened tie door, 


and saw the strange, grim figure advancing 
| towards her. ‘* Who are you2”’ she said; ** what 


| he is, 


do you want?” 

‘*Tam Philip Morton. Who are you?” 

** My husband,” said Mrs. Beaufort, shrinking 
into the parlour, while Morton followed her and 
closed the door, ‘‘my husband, Mr. Beaufort, is 
not at home.”’ 

** You are Mrs. 
can understand me. 
has been basely reft from 


Beaufort, then! Well, you 

I want my brother. He 
me. ‘Tell me where 
and I will forgive all. Restore him to me, 
and I will bless you and yours.” And Philip fell 
on his knees, and grasped the train of her gown. 

‘*] know nothing of your brother, Mr. Mor- 
ton,”’ cried Mrs. Beaufort, surprised and alarm- 
ed. ‘Arthur, whom we expect every day, 
writes us word that all search for him has been 


. — 
| In Vain, 


give my compliments to your ’sociate, and say, | 


if he prosecutes this "ere hurchin any more, we’ll 
settle his business for him; and so take a hint 
and make yourself scarce, old boy !”’ 

With that Mr. Sharp jumped into the barouche, 
and bade the postboy drive on as fast as he could. 

Ten minutes after this abduction, Philip, fol- 
lowed by two labourers, with a barrow, a lantern, 
and two blankets, returned from the hospitable 
farm to which the light had conducted him. The 
spot where he had left Sidney, and which he 
knew by a neighbouring milestone, was vacant; 
he shouted in alarm, and the captain answered 
from the distance of some threescore yards. Philip 
came to him. ‘ Where is my brother?’ 

**Gone away ina barouche and pair. Devil 
take me if I understand it.’’ And the captain pro- 
ceeded to give a confused account of what had 
passed. 

** My brother ! my brother! they have torn thee 
from me, then!” cried Philip; and he fell to the 
earth insensible. 


CHAPTER XI. 


**Vouz me rendrez mon frere !” 
Casimer Detaviene: Les Enfans d'Edouard. 


One evening, a week after this event, a wild, 


tattered, haggard youth knocked at the door of | 


Mr. Robert Beaufort. 
The porter slowly presented himself. 
“Ts your master at home? I must see him 


instantly.” 
“ That's 


night,”’ replied the porter eyeing the ragged appa- 
rition before him with great disdain. 

See me he must and shall,’’ replied the young 
man ; and, as the porter blocked up the entrance, 
he grasped his collar with a hand of iron, swung | 
him, huge as he was, aside, and strode into the | 
spacious s hall. 

“Stop! stop!” cried the porter, recovering 
himself. ‘James! John! here’s a go!” 

I—41. 13 


‘* Ha! you admit the search ?’’ cried Morton, 
rising and clinching his hands. ‘* And who else 
but you or yours would have parted brother and 
brother? Answer me where he is. No subter- 
fuge, madam: I am desperate !”’ 

Mrs. Beaufort, though a woman of that world- 
ly coldness and indifference which, on ordinary 
occasions, supply the place of courage, was ex- 
tremely terrified by the tone and mien of her rude 
guest. She laid her hand on the bell, but Mor- 
ton seized her arm, and, holding it sternly, said, 
while his dark eyes shot fire through the glim- 
mering room, ‘I will not stir hence till you 
have told me. Will you reject my gratitude— 
my blessing? Beware! Again, where have you 
hid my brother?” 

At that instant the door opened, and Mr. Ro- 
bert Beaufort entered. ‘The lady, with a shriek 
of joy, wrenched herself from Philip’s grasp, 
and flew to her husband. 

‘Save me from this ruffian !”’ 
an hysterical sob. 

Mr. Beaufort, who had heard from Blackwell 
strange accounts of Philip’s obdurate perverse- 
ness, vile associates, and unredeemable character, 
was roused from his usual timidity by the appeal 
of his wife. 

‘‘Insolent reprobate !’? he said, advancing to 
Philip; ‘after all the absurd goodness of my son 
and myself—after rejecting all our offers, and 
persisting in your miserable and vicious conduct, 


she said, with 


| how dare you presume to force yourself into this 
| house ? 


Begone, or [ will send for the consta- 


bles to remove you!”’ 


** Man—man,”’ cried Philip, restraining the fury 
that shook him from head to foot, **I care not 
for your threats—I scarcely hear your abuse: 
your son or yourselfhave stolen away my brother ; 
tell me only where he is; let me see him once 
more. Do not drive me hence without one word 
of justice—of pity. I implore you—on my knees 


| I implore you—yes, i ore you, Robe 
more than you can, my man; my | plore you—yes, I, / implore you, Robert 


master does net see the like of you this time of 


Beaufort, to have mercy on your brother's son. 
Where is Sidney ?”’ 

Like all mean and cowardly men, Robert Beau- 
fort was rather encouraged than softened by 
Philip’s abrupt humility, 

‘**T know nothing of your brother; and, if this 
is not all some villanous trick—which it may be 
—lIam heartily rejoiced that he, poor child ! 
rescued from the contamination of such a com- 
panion,’’ answered Beaufort, 
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for the last 
I pray you 


feet still; again, 
supplicant : 


“Tam at your 
time, clinging to you, 
to tell me the truth.” 

Mr. Beaufort, more and more exasperated by 
Morton’s his hand to 
strike; when, at that moment, one hitherto un- 
observed—one who, terrified by the scene she 
had witnessed but could not comprehend, had 
rooim-—now came 
was 


forbearance, raised as if 


slunk into a dark corner of the 


from her retreat. And a child’s soft voice 
heard, saying, 
** Do not strike him, papa! 


brother !”’ 


Let him have his 


Mr. Beaufort’s arm fell to his side: kneeling 
before him, and by the outeast’s side, was his 
|}own young daughter; she had crept into the 
room unobserved when her father entered. 
Through the dim shadows, relieved only by the 
red and fitful gleam of the fife, he saw her fair 
meek face looking up wistfully his own, with 
tears of excitement, and perhaps of pity—for 
children have a quick insight into the reality of 
erief in those not far removed from their own 


years—glistening in her soft eyes. Philip look- 
ed round bewildered ; he saw that 
which seemed to him, at such atime, like the face 
of an angel. 

‘*Hear her!’’ he murmured ; 
or her sake, do not sever one orphan from the 
other ¥? 

‘Take away that child, Mrs. Beaufort 
Robert, angrily. ‘* Will you let her 
herself thus? And you, sir, begone from this 
roof; and when you can approach me with due 
respect, I will give as ‘ said I would, the 
means to get an honest living !”’ 

Philip rose: Mrs. Beaufort had already led 
away her daughter, and she took that opportunity 
of sending in the their forms filled up 
the doorway. 

‘* Will you go,” 


and face, 


‘‘oh, hear her! 


ta erie d 
disgrace 


you, 


servants: 


continued Mr. Beaufort, more 


and more emboldened he saw the menials at 
hand, ‘* or shall ¢hey expel you ?”’ 

‘‘Itis enough, sir,” said Philip, with a sudden 
calm and dignity that surprised, and almost awed, 
hisuncle. ‘My father, if the dead yet watch over 
the living, has seen and heard you. ‘There will 
come a day for justice. Out of my path, hire- 
lines!’ 

He waved his arm, and the menials shrunk 


back at his tread, stalked across the inhospitable 
hall, and vanished. 

When he had gained the street, he turned and 
looked up at the His dark and hollow 


eyes, gleaming through the long and raven hair 


house. 
that fell profusely over his face, had in them an 
expression of menace almost preternatural from its 
settled calmness ; the wild and untutored majes- 
ty, which, through rags and squalor, never desert- 
ed his form, as it never does the forms of men in 
whom the will is strong and the sense of injus- 
tice deep—the outstretched arm—the haggard, 
but noble features—the bloomless and seathed 
youth—all his features and his stature 
an aspect awful in its sinister and voiceless wrath. 
There he stood a moment, like one to whom wo 
and wrong have given a prophet’s power, guiding 
the eye of the unforgetfu' Fate to the roof of the 
: Then slowly, and with a half smile, 
he ‘turned away, and strode through the streets 
till he arrived at one of the narrow lanes that in- 
tersect the more equivocal quarters of the huge 
city. He stopped at the private entrance of a 
small pawnbroker’s shop; the door was opened 
by a slipshed boy ; he ascended the dingy stairs 
| till he came to the second floor; and there, in a 
3 


gave to 


oppressor. 
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small back room, he found Captain De Burgh 
Smith, seated before a table with a couple of can- 
dles on it, smoking a cigar, and playing at eards 


Wi what news of your brother, Bully 
Phil?” 
None: they will reveal nothing.” 


* Do you give him up?” 

‘Never! My hope now is in you!” 

‘ Well, [thought you would be driven to come 
1d I will do something for you that I 


» Tih 

hould not like to do for myself. I told you that 

I knew the Bow-street runner who was in the 

barouch I will find him out—Heavens knows, 
itis easily done—and, if you can pay well, 

Vou Will 


*t your new 
] 
i 


‘* You shall have a 


I possess if you restore my 


i ? 
rother. See what 1 -one hundred pounds— 
his fortun [tis useless to me without 
| c ere, { ike fit Vn yw, and if 

Philip stopped, for h voice trembled too 
much to vy him farther speech. Captain 
Smith thrust the notes into his pocket, and said, 

‘We'll consider it settled.”’ 

Captain Smith fulfil his promise. He saw 
the Bow-street officer. Mr. Sharp had been 

t | » hich by € Opposite party to tell tales, 
nd lingly encouraged the suspicion that 
Sidney was under the eare of the Beauforts. He 
prom , howeve f he sake of ten guineas, 
to procure Philip a letter from Sidney himself. 
This was all he would undertake. 

Philip was satisfied. At the end of another 
wee! Mr. sil p transmitt dd to the captain a let- 
ter, which in his turn, gave to Philip. Itran 
thus, in Sidney’s own sprawling hand: 

Year Brotl Philip,—I am told you wish 
to ho I am, and therefore take up my 

s that I write all out of my 

| ver} mfortable and happy = 
» th I have been since poor deir 
ma d . I beg you won’t vex yoursell 
about >: and pray dor.’t try and Find me out, 
For] O vith you again for the world. 
I ) 1. better of here I wish von would 
h od Vv, and ive off your Bad Ways ; 
for | } iS ¢ savs, I don’t know 
what would have ecome of ine if I had staid 
witl \ _—— Mr. half seratehed 
Tam with, says, if you turn 
out properly, he will be a friend to you too; but 
} lvises you to co, like a Good boy, to Arthur 
Beaufort, and ask his pardon for the past, and 
) Arthur will be very kind to you. I send 
\ r big sum of 020, andthe gentleman 
s he would send m only it might make 
un hty, and up. I vo to church now 
y Sunday, and read good books, and always 
p ihat God may open youreyes. IT have such 
nice pony, with such a Jong tale. So no more 
present from your affectionate brother, 
‘““Sipney Morron. 
Oct 1 

‘Pray, pray don’t come after me any more. 
You know I neerly died of it, but for this deir | 
wood eman I am with.” 

So this, then, was crowning reward of all 
his sufferings and all his love. There was the 


letter, evidently undictated, with its errors of 
orthography, and in the child’s rough scrawl: 
the serpent’s tooth pierced to the heart, and left | 
there its most lasting venom. 

‘¢T have done with him for ever,”’ said Philip, 
brushing away the bitter tears. ‘I will molest] 


9 


| that ‘ Philip was a very wicked boy. 
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him no farther: I care no more to pierce this | du 


mystery. Better for him as it is: he is happy. 
Well, well, and I—/ will never care for a hu- 
man being again.” 

He bowed his head over his hands, and when 
he rose, his heart feltto him like stone. It seem- 
ed as if Conscience herself had fled from his soul 
on the wings of departed Love. 


CUAPTER XII. 


Put you have found the mountain's top: there sit 

On the caim, flourishing head of it; 

And while with wearicd steps we upward go, 
dee us aud clouds below.”—CowLey. 


It was true that Sidney was happy in his new 
home, and thither we must now trace him. 

On reaching the town where the travellers in 
the barouche had been requested to leave Siduey, 

The King’s Arms’? was precisely the inn 
eschewed by Mr. Spencer. While the horses 
were being changed, he summoned the surgeon of 
the town to examine the child, who had already 
much recovered ; and, by stripping his clothes, 
wrapping him in warm blankets, and administer- 
ing cordials, he was permitted to reach another 
stage, so as to bafile pursuit that night; and in 
three days Mr. Spencer had placed his new 
charge with his maiden sisters, 
the spot where he had been found. 
not take him to his own home yet. 
the claims of Arthur Beaufort. 
wrote to that 
abandoned the 


He would 
He feared 
He artfully 





ctile, and he still looked back with «a shudder 
to the hardships he had gone tlirough; and so, by 
little and little, he learned to forget all the endear- 
ing and fostering love Philip had evineed to him ; to 
connect his name with dark and mysterious fears ; 
to repeat thanksgiving to Providence that he was 
saved from him; and to hope that they might never 
meet again. In fact, when Mr. Spencer learned 
from Sharp that it was through Captain Smith, 
the swindler, that application had been made by 
Philip for news of his brother, and having also 
learned before, from the same person, that Philip 
had been implicated in the sale of a horse, swin- 
dled, if not stolen, he saw every additional reason 


to widen the stream that flowed between the wolf 


and the lamb. ‘Ihe older Sidney grew, the bet- 
ter he comprehended and appreciated the motives 
of his protector; for he was brought up in a 
formal school of propriety and ethics, and his 
mind naturally revolted from all images of vio- 
lence or fraud. Mr. Spencer changed both the 
Christian and the surname of his protégé, in or- 
der to elude the search whether of Philip, the 
Mortons, or the Beauforts, and Sidney passed 
for his nephew by a younger brother who had 
died in India. 

So there, by the caim banks of the placid lake, 


amid the fairest landseapes of the island garden, 


150 miles from | 


gentleman, stating that he had | 
chase of Sidney in despair, and | 


desiring to know if he had discovered him ; and 


i bribe of £300 to Mr. Sharp, with a candid ex- 
position of his reasons for secreting Sidney— 
reasons in which the worthy officer professed to 
ai 

lly. 


sympathise—secured the discretion of his ; 
Sut he would not deny himself the pleasure of 
being in the same house with Sidney, and was 


therefore, for some months the cuest of his sis- 


ters. At length he heard that young Beaufort 
had been ordered abroad for his health, and he | 


then deemed it safe to transfer his new idol to his 
Lares by the lakes. During this interval, the 
current of the younger Morton’s life had indeed 
flowed throuch fiowers. At his age the care of 
females were almost a want as well as a luxury, 


+! ‘ : an } 7. 
and the sisters spoiled and petted him as muchas | 


any elderly nymphs in Cytherea ever petted Cu- 
pid. They were cood, excellent, high-nosed, 
flat-bosomed spinsters, sentimenta!ly fond of their 
brother, 
dotingly attached to children. 
the quiet, the good cheer 
tended to revive and invigorate the spirits of their 
and every one there seemed to 
Still his 


‘The 


young 


which should love him the most. 


muest, 


vie 


especial favourite was Mr. Spencer: for Spencer 


never went out without bringing back cakes and 
toys; and Spencer gave him his pony; and 
Spencer rode a little crop-eared nag by his side ; 
and Spencer, in short, was associated with his | 
every comfort and caprice. He told then: his lit- | 
tle history; and when he said how Philip had | 
left him alone for long hours together, and how 
Philip had forced him to his last and nearly fatal | 
journey, the old maids groaned, and the old 
bachelor sighed, and they all cried in a breath | 
” Tt was 
not only their obvious policy to detach him from | 
his brother, but it was their sincere conviction | 
that they did right to do so. Sidney began, it is | 
true, by taking Philip’s part; but his mind was | 


the youngest born of Catharine passed iis tran- 
quil days. ‘The monotony of the retreat did not 
fatigue a spirit which, as he grew up, found oc- 
cupation in books, music, poetry, and the elegan- 
ces of the cultivated, if quiet life, within his 
reach. ‘To the rough past he looked back as to 
an evil dream, in which the image of Philip stood 
dark and threatening. His brother’s name, as 
he grew older, he rarely mentioned ; and if he 
did volunteer it to Mr. Spencer, the bloom on his 
cheek grew paler. ‘The sweetness of his man- 
ners, his fair face and winning smile, still com- 
bined to secure him love, and to sereen from the 
common eye whatever of selfishness yet lurked 
in his nature. And, indeed, that fault in so se- 
rene a career, and with friends so attached, was 
seldom called into action. So thus was he 
severed from both the protectors, Arthur and 
Philip, to whom poor Catharine had bequeathed 
him. By a perverse and strange mystery, they 
to whom the charge was most intrusted were the 
very persons who were forbidden to redeem it. 
On our deathbeds, when we think we have pro- 
vided for those we leave behind, should we lose 
the last smile that gilds the solemn agony if we 


| could look one year into the Future? 


whom they called “the poet,” and 
cleanness, | 
of their neat abode, all | 


Arthur Beaufort, after, as might be expected, 
an ineffectual search for Sidney, on returning to 
his home, heard no unexaegerated narrative of 
Philip's visit, and listened with deep resentment 
to his mother’s distorted account of the laneuage 
addressed to her. Itis not to be surprised that, 
with all his romantic generosity, he felt sickened 


| and revolted at violence that seemed to him with- 


out excuse. Though not a revengeful character, 
he had not that meekness which never resents. 
He looked upon Philip Morton as upon one ren- 
dered incorrigible by bad passions and evil com- 
pany. Still Catharine’s last bequest, and Philip’s 
note to him, the unknown comforter, often recur- 
red to him, and he would have willingly yet 
aided had Philip been thrown in his way. But 
as it was, when he looked around, and saw the 
examples of that charity that begins at home, in 
which the world abounds, he felt as if he had done 
his duty ; and prosperity having, though it could 
not harden his heart, still sapped the habits of per- 
severance, so by little and little the image of the 
4 
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dying Catharine, and the thought of her sons, faded 
from his remembrance. And for this there was 
the more excuse afier the receipt of an anony- 
mous letter, which relieved all his apprehensions 
on behalf of Sidney. ‘The letter was short, and 
stated simply that Sidney Morton had found a 
friend who would protect him throughout life, 
but who would not scruple to apply to Beaufort 
if ever he needed his assistance. So one son, 
and that the youngest and the best-loved, was 
safe. And the other, had he not chosen his own 
career? Alas, poor Catharine! when you fan- 
cied that Philip was the one sure to foree his way 
into fortune, and Sidney the one most helpless, 
how ill did you judge of the human heart! Li 
was that very strength in Philip’s nature which 
tempted the winds that scattered the blossoms, 
and shook the stem to its roots; while the lighter 
and frailer nature bent to the gale, and bore trans- 
planting to a happier soil. Ifa parent read these 
pages, let him pause and think well on the cha- 


racters of his children; let him at onee fear and | 


and hope the most for the one whose passions 
and whose temper lead to a struggle with the 
world. That same world is atouch wrestler, an: 
has a bear’s gripe for the poor. 

Meanwhile, Arthur Beaufort’s own complaints, 
which grew serious and menaced consumption, 
recalled his thoughts more and more every duy to 
himself. He was compelled to abandon his ca- 
reer at the University, and to seek for health in | 
the softer breezes of the South. His parents ac- 
companied him to Nice; and when, at the end of 
a few months, he was restored to health, the de- 
sire of travel seized the mind and attracted the | 
fancy of the young heir. His father and mother, 
satisfied with his recovery, and not unwilling 
that he should acquire the polish of Continental 
intercouse, returned to England; and young 
Beaufort, with gay companions and munificent 
income, already courted, spoiled, and flattered, 
commenced his tour with the fair climes of Italy. 

So, oh dark mystery of the moral world I—so, 
unlike the order of the external universe, glide to- | 
gether, side by side, the shadowy steeds of Niaut 
AND Morwninc. FE xaminelife in its own world: 
confound not that world, the inner one. the prac- 
tical one, with the more visible, yet airier and less 
substantial system, doing hom we to the sun, to 
whose throne, afarin the infinite space, the human 
heart has no wings to flee. In life, the mind and 
the circumstance give the true seasons, and reeu- 
late the darkness and the licht. 
standing on the same foot of earth, the one revels 
in the joyous noon, and the other shudders in the | 
solitude of night. For Hope and Fortune the | 
daystar is ever shining. The * Anmuth-Strah- | 
lendes” live ever in the air. For Care and 
Penury, night changes not with the ticking of 
the clock or the shadow on the dial. 


eye in both! 


‘BOOK If. 


* Be igen mir fin Gog ; 
‘Stra me hemimten nrefnen Fes 
Tledev Schlunve baur’ ich Bie yg 
3 ucken Durch Den wilden Fiuss. 
Scninuer : Des Pilevim. 
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CHAPTER I. 
* The knight of arts and industry, 
And his achhevements fair.” 
Tuompson’s Castl f In olence ; Explanatory Virses 
In a popular and respectable, but not very os h- 
ilonable guartier in Paris, and in the to! lerably 


Of two men | ! OF , 
') rank and popularity over similar ones, consisted | 


Morning | 
for the heir, night for the houseless, and God’s | 


; 


‘nto 7. | language, he became a universal favourite. Many 


broad and effective /ocale of the Rue ——, there 


ous-looking building, that jutted out semicircu- 
larly from the neighbouring shops, with plaster 
pilasters and compo ornaments. 
the guartier had discovered that the building was 
constructed in imitation of an ancient temple in 


is be seen, at the time I now treat of, a curi- | 
| 


| Rome ; this erection, then fresh and new, reached | 


only to the enfresol. ‘The pilasters were painted 
mounting the architrave were three little statues 
—one held a torch, another a bow, and a third 
hag; they were therefore rumoured, I know not 


| with what justice 
tives of Hymen, Cupid, and Fortune. 
On the door was neatly engraved, on a brass 
| plate, the following inscription : 
‘Monsteur Love, ANGLAIS. 
A L’ENTRESOL.” 


And if you had crossed the threshold, and | 
| mounted the stairs, and gained that mysterious 
story inhabited by Monsieur Love, you would 
have seen upon another door to the right another 


quiry that the bureawof M. Love was open daily, 
from nine in the morning to four in the after- 
noon. 

The office of M. Love—for office it was, and 
of a nature not unfrequently designated in the 
** netites affiches” of Paris—had been established 
j about six months ; and, whether it was the popu- 
larity of the profession, or the shape of the shop, 
or the manners of M. Love himself, [ cannot pre- 
| tend to say, but certain it is that the ‘Temple d’ Hy- 
imen, as M. Love classically termed it, had be- 
| come exceedingly in vogue in the Faubourg St. 
It was rumoured that no less than nine 





| marriages in the immediate neighbourhood had | 
| been manufactured at this fortunate office, and | 


| that they had all turned out happily except one, 
}in which the bride being sixty, and the bride- 
| groom twenty-four, there had been rumours of do- 
| mestic dissension ; but, as the I: idy had been de- 

livered—I mean of her husband, who had drown- 
led himself in the Seine about a month after the 

ceremony—things had turned out, in the long run, 
| better than might have been expected, and the 
| widow was so little discouraged that she had 


been seen to enter the office already: a circum 


stance that was greatly to the credit of Mr. Love. | 


| Perhaps the secret of Mr. Love’s success, and 
| of the marked superiority of his establishment in 


| in the spirit and liberality with which the busi- 
ness was conducted. He seemed resolved to de- 
stroy all formality between parties who might de- 
sire to draw closer to each other, and he hit upon 
the lucky device of a table d’hote, very well 
managed, and held twice a week, and often fol- 
fowed by a soirée dansante; so that, if they 
| pleased, the aspirants to matrimonial hz — 
| might become acquainted without géne. s he 
| himself was a jolly, convivial fellow of mue = sa- 
| ae ir vivre, it is astonishing how well he made | 
{ tl these entertainments answer. Persons who had 

| not seemed to take to each other in the first dis- 
ant interview grew extremely enamoured when 

| the corks of the Champagne—an extra, of course, 


jin the abonnement—bounced against the wall. 
Added to this, Mr. Love took great pains to know 
the tradesmen in his neighborhood ; and, what 
with his jokes, his appearance of easy cireum- 
stances, and the fluency with which he spoke the 


persons, who were uncommonly starch in gene- | 
ral, and who professed to ridicule the bureau, saw 


The virtuosi of | 


light green, and gilded in the cornices, while sur- | 


>, to be the artistical representa- | 


epigraph, informing chawe interested in the in- | 


| nothing improper in dining at the fa ible d *ho’e. 
To those who wished jor secrecy he was said to 
| be wonderfully discreet; but there were others 
| who did not affect to conceal their discontent at 
the single state; for the rest, the entertainments 
| were so contrived as never to shock the delicaes 

| while they always forwarded the suit. 

| It was about eight o’clock in the evening, and 
| Mr. Love was still seated at dinner, or. rather, at 
dessert, with a party of guests. His apartments, 


| though small, were somewhat gaudily painted 
! 


+) and furnished, and his dining-room was decorated 


ala Turque. he party consisted, first, of a 
rich épicier, a widower, Monsieur Goupille by 
|} name, an eminent man in the fauboure; he was 


in his grand climacteric, but still belhomme: 


wore a very well made perruque of light auburt 
with tight pantaloons, which contained a pa 

very respectable calves; and his white nee 
cloth and his ‘a ge frill were washed and got up 
| with especial care. Next to Monsieur Goupille 
| Sat a very demure and very spare young lady of 
about two-and-thirty, who was said to have saved 
a fortune—Heaven knows how—in the family of 
arich Enelish milord, where she had offieinted 
as governess; she called herself Mademoiselle 
Adele de Courval, and was verv particualar 
about the de, and very melancholy about her an- 
cestors. Monsieur Goupille generally put his 
finger through his perruque, and fell away a litt 

on his left tent when he spoke to Made- 
moiselle de Courval; and Mademoiselle de Cour- 
val generally pecked at her bouquet when she 
answered Monsieur Goupille. On the other side 
of this young lady sat fine-looking, fair man, 
M. de Sovolofski, , a Poe buttoned up to the 


though uncommonly 


( 
] 
i 





vin, and rather threadhare, 


neat. He was flanked by 


had been very pretty, and who kept a boarding- 


eS 
Pr at * ’ 
little fat lady, who 


| house or pension for the English, she herself be- 
ing Engelish, though long established in Paris. 
1 | in her youth, and 


Rumour said she had been gay 
dropped in Paris by a Russian nobleman, with a 
very pretty settlement—she and the settlement 
having equally expanded by time and season; 


she was called Madame Beavor. On the othe 
| . nou pLher 
| side of the tabe was a red-headed ng ishman, 
who spoke very little French; who had been told 
that French ladies were passionately fond of eh 
hair; and who, having £2000 of his ide in- 
tended to quadruple that sum by a prudent m: 
riage. Nobody knew what his family was, but 


hs name was Higgins. His neighbour was an 
exceedingly tall, larce-bon¢ dd Ire nehman, with a 
long nose and a red riband, who was much seen 
at Frescati’s, and had served under Napoleon. 
Then came another lady, extremely pretty, very 
piquante and very gay, but past the premi’re 
jeunesse, who ogled Mr. Love more than she did 


any of his guests: she was called Rosalie Cau- 
martin, and was at the head of a large bonbon es- 
tablishment; married, but her husband had gone 
| four years ago to the Isle of France, and she was 
little doubtful whether she might not be justly 
| entitled to the privileges of a widow. Next to 
| Mr. Love, in the place of honour, sat no less a 
person than the Vicomte de Vaudemont, a French 
gentleman really well-born, but whose various 
| excesses, added to his poverty, had not served to 


~ 


sustain that respect for his birth which he consi- 
dered due to it. He had already been twice mar- 
ried ; once to an Eneli shies man, who had been 


decoyed by the title; by this lady, who died in 


| childbed, he had one son; a fact which he sedu- 


lously concealed from the world of Paris by 
| keeping the unhappy boy, who was now some 
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eighteen or nineteen years old, a perpe tual e xile | 


in England. peters dey cle \ 


? ’ r 1? 
1 to ss for more th 


ude monte did not 


in thirty, and he consi- 


ison of elghteen ¥W ould he 


dered that to produce 


» mak ( 1 monster of ingratitude by giv- 
the lie every hour to his own father! In spite 

of 1 sution, the vicomte found great diffi- 
l etting a third wife, espe cially as he had 

no actual nd visible income; Was, not seamed, 
ploughed up with the small pox; small of 
ire, and was considered more than wun peu 
hete. He was, however, a prodigious dandy, and 


lace frill and embroidered waistcoat. Mr. 

Love’s vis-a-vis was Mr. Birnie, an Englishman, 
yrt ol stant in the establishment, with a 

h , dry, parchinent face, and—a remarkable ta- 
| for silence The host himself was splen- 
inimal: his vast ehest seemed to occupy 

10] space at the table than any four of his 
ests, yet he was not corpulent nor unwieldy ; 

he was dressed in black, wore a velvet stock very 


hich, and four gold studs glittered in his shirt- 


front; he was bald to the crown, whieh made his 
forehead appear singularly lofty, and what hair he 
had left was a littl grayish and curled; his face 


was shi 


ived smoothly except a close-clipped mus- 

tache nd his eyes, though small, were bright 
| piercing. Such was the party. 

These are the best bonsbons I ever ate,”’ 

d Mr. Love, glancing at Madame Caumartin. 

‘* My fair friends have compassion on the table of 

| poor bachelor.” 
‘But you ought not to be a bachelor, Mon- 


‘Lofe,”’ replied the fair Rosalie, with an arch 


| ly «» . } 





look; ** you, who make others marry, should set 
te ex npie. 
All in good time .’ answered Mr. Love, nod- 

7 _ " serves one’s customers to so much 
! ypiness that one has none left for one’s self,”’ 

Here a loud explosion was heard. Monsieur 
Goupille had pulled one of the bonbon erackers 

ith Mademoiselle Adele. 

‘I’ve got the motto !—no—monsieur has it; 
I’m always unlucky,” said the gentle Adele. 


The ¢picier solemnly unrolled the little slip of 


paper : thi and he longed 


print was very small, 


to take out his spectacles, but he thought that 
would make him look old. However, he spelled 
through the motto with some difficulty 
‘Comme elle fait soumettre un ceur 
Kin refusant son doux hommage, 
On peut traiter la coquette en vainqueut 
De labeauté modeste on chérit I’sclavage.” 
‘I present it to mademoiselle,”’ said he, laying 
the motto solemnly in Adeéle’s plate, upon a little 


mountain of chestnut-husks. 


‘It is very pretty,” said she, looking down. 
“It is very @ propos whispered the épicier, 
a little 


Love gave him a kic 


caressing the perruque ben venti 


hly in his 
emotion. Mr. 


k under the 
table, and put his finger to his own bald head, 
‘The intelli- 


ind then to his nose, significantly. 
cent épicier smoothed back the irritated p rruque o 


‘*Are you fond of bonshons, Mademosielle 


Adéle? I have a very fine stock at home,” said 
Monsieur Goupille 

Mademoise i Adéle de Courval sighed, ** He- 
las! they remind me of happier days. When I 


and my dear grandmamma took me 
and told me how she escaped the guil- 


was a petite, 


in her 1 up, 


lotine—-she was an émigrée, and you know her 
father was a marquis.” 
The épicier bowed and looked puzzled. He 


did not quite see the 
bonsbons and the guillotine. 


connection between the | 


WAL DIE'S L IBR ARY. 


** You are /riste, monsieur,’ ’ obee ved M: idame 
Beavor, in rather a piqued tone, to the Pole, who 
had not said a word since the 

‘+ Madame, an exile 
of my pauvre pays.” 
‘+ Bah!’ erred Mr. Love. ** Think that there 
no exile by the side of a belle dame.” 

The Pole smiled mournfully. 
‘* Pull it,” said Madame Beavor, holding a 
cracker tothe patriot, and turning away her face. 

‘* Yes, madame; I wish it were a cannon in 
defence of La Pologne. 

With this magniloquent aspiration, the gallant 
Sovolofski pulled lustily, and then rubbed his 
fingers witha little grimace, observing that crack- 
ers were and that the pre- 
sent combustible was d'une force immense. 


roti. 


is always ¢riste: I think 


R 


sometimes dangerous, 


‘*Helas! J’ai cru jusqu’a ce jour 
Pouvoir triompher de ]’amour,”’ 
said Madame Peavor, reading the motto. ** What 
do you say to that?” 
‘¢ Madame, there 
logne he 
Madame Beavor uttered a little peevish excla- 
mation, and glanced in despair at her red-headed 
countryman, ** Are you, too, a great politician, 
sir !’’ said she, in English. 
‘No, mem! I’m all for the ladies.”’ 
‘* What does he say ?”’ asked Madame Cav- | 
martin. 
‘ Monsieur Higgins est tout pour les dames. 
‘¢'To be sure he is,’’ cried Mr. Love; * all the 
English are, especially with that coloured hair; 


is no triumph for La Po- 
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a lady who likes a passionate adorer should al- | 


ways marry a man with gold-coloured hair—al- 
ways. Whatdo you say, Mademoiselle Adele !”’ 
‘+ Oh, I like fair hair,’’ said mademoiselle, look- 


ing bashfully askew at Monsieur Goupille’s per- | 


ruque. ‘*Grandmmama said her papa——the mar- | 
quis—used yellow powder: 
very pretty. 

** Rather a la sucre d’orge remarked the épi- 
cier, smiling on the right side of his mouth, | 
where his best teeth were. 

Mademoiselle de Courval looked displeased. 
“¢T fear a republican, Monsieur Gou- 
pille ?”’ 


«* 7, mademoiselle ? 


you are 


No, I’m for the Restora- 
tion ;”’ 


canism and sucre d’orge. 

Another glass of wine. Come, another,” 
said Mr. Love, stretching across the vicomte to 
help Madame Caumartin. 

‘+ Sir,’’ said the tall Frenchman with the ri- 


band, eyeing the épicier with great disdain, * you | 
say vou are for the Restoration—I am for the | 


Empire—Moi !” 

‘** No polities !”’ cried Mr. Love. 
journ to the salon.” 

The vicomte, who had seemed supremely en- 
nuyé during this dialogue, plucked Mr. Love by 
the sleeve as he rose, and whispered petulantly, 
‘TI do not see any one here to suit me, Mon- 
sieur Love—none of my rank.” 

“Mon Dieu!’ answered Mr. Love ; ‘ point 
@argent, point Suisse. I could introduce you to 
but then the fee is high. ‘There’s 


‘+ Let us ad- 


a duchess, 


Mademoiselle de Courval—she dates from the | 


Carlovingians.”’ 

‘She is very like a boiled sole,” 
vicomte, with a wry face. 
has she?” 

‘Forty thousand franes, and sickly,” replied | 
Mr. Love; ‘but she likes a tall man, and Mon- 
| sieur Goupille is—” 


answered the 


it must have been | 


and again the épicier perplexed himself to | 
diseover the association of idea between republi- | 


‘‘ Still—what dower | 


? interrupted 


“Tp ‘all men are never we -ell ea 
the vicomic, angrily ; and he drew himself aside 
as Mr. Love, gallantly advancing, gave his arm 
io Madame Beavor, because the Pole had, in 
rising, folded both his arms across his breast. 

‘* excuse me, ma’am,”’ said Mr. Love to Ma- 

| dame Beavor, as they adjourned to the salon, * | 
don’t think you manage that brave man well.’ 

“ Ma foi, comme il est ennuyeux avec sa Po- 
| logne,’’ replied Madame Beavor, shrugging her 
shoulders. 

‘True, but he is a very fine shaped man; and 
it is a comfort to think that one will have no rival 
but hiscountry. ‘Trust me, and encourage him a 
litle more; 1 think he would suit you toa T.”’ 

Here the garcon engaged for the eyening an- 
nounced Monsieur and Madame Giraud ; where- 

‘upon there entered a little—little couple, very 
| fair, very plump, and very like each other. ‘This 
was Mr. Love’s show couple—his decoy ducks— 
| his last best example of match-making ; they had 
| been married two months out of the bureaz, and 
| were the admiration of the neighbourhood for their 
conjugal affection. As they were now united, 
they had ceased to frequent the fable d’héite; but 
Mr. Love often invited them after the dessert, 
| pour encourager les autres. 
| **My dear friends,” cried Mr. Love, shaking 
each by the hand, **I] am ravished to see you. 
| Ladies and gentlemen, I present to you the hap- 
piest couple in Christendom; if I had done no- 
thing else in my life but to bring them together, I 
should not have lived in vain !"’ 

The company eyed the objects of this eulogium 
with great attention. 

‘* Monsieur, my prayer is to deserve my bon- 

| heur,’’ said Monsieur Giraud. 

‘Cher ange!’ murmured madame: and the 
happy pair seated themselves next to each other. 

Mr. Love, who was all for those innocent pas- 
| times which do away with conventional formality 
and reserve, now proposed a game at * Hunt the 
Slipper,”’ which was welcomed by the whole 
party except the Pole and the vicomte ; though 
Mademoiselle Adéle looked prudish, and observ ed 
to the épicier ** that Monsieur Lofe was so droll! 
but she should not have liked her pauvre grand- 
maman to see her.” 

The vicomte had stationed himself opposite to 
Mademoiselle de Courval, and kept his eyes fixed 
|on her very tenderly. 
| ‘* Mademoiselle, I see, does not approve of 

such bourgeois diversions, ” said he. 
said the gentle Adele. “ But 
to those 


| * No, monsicur,’ 


I think we must sacrifice our own tastes 
of the company.” 

‘It is a very amiable sentiment,’ 
épicier. 

‘« Tt was one attributed to grandmamma’s papa. 
| the Marquis de Courval. It has become quite a 
hackneyed remark since,”’ said Adele. 

** Come, ladies,”’ said the joyous Rosalie, “I 
spear st my slipper.” 

Asseyez-vous donc,” said Madame Beavor 

| to re Pole. ‘* Have you no games of this sort 
in Poland ?”’ 


said the 


| Madame, La Poloene is no more,’’ said the 
| Pole. ‘+ But with the swords of her brave— 


‘‘No swords here, if you please,”’ said Mr. 
Love, putting his vast hands on the Pole’s shoul- 
| ders, and sinking him forcibly down into the circle 
now formed. 

The game proceeded with great vigour and 
much laughter from Rosalie, Mr. Love, and 

Madame Beavor, especially whenever the last 
boname the Pole with the heel of the slipper. 
6 
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NIGHT AND MORNING. 








Monsieur Giraud was always sure that Madame 
Giraud had the slipper about her, which persua- 
sion on his part gave rise to many little endear- 
ments, which are always so innocent among mar- 
ried people. The vicomte and the épicier were 
equally certain the slipper was with Mademoi- 
selle Adéle, who defended herself with much 
more energy than might have been supposed in 
one so gentle. ‘The épicier, however, grew 
jealous of the attentions of his noble rival, and 
told him that he géné’d mademoiselle ; where- 
upon the vicomte called him an impertinent ; and 
the tall Frenchman with the red riband sprung 
up and said, 

**©an I be of any assistance, gentlemen ?”’ 

Therewith Mr. Love, the great peacemaker, 
interposed, and, reconciling the rivals, proposed 
to change the game to Colin Maillard, Anglice, 
‘¢ Blind Man’s Buff.’ Rosalie clapped her hands, 
and offered herself to be blindfolded. ‘The tables 
and chairs were cleared away ; and Madame Bea- 


vor pushed the Pole into Rosalie’s arms, who, | 


having felt him about the face for some moments, 
guessed him to be the tall Frenchman. During 
this time Monsieur and Madame Giraud _ hid 
themselves behind the window-curtain. 


‘‘ Amuse yourself, mon ami,” said Madame | 


Beavor to the liberated Pole. 

*«¢ Ah, madam,” sighed Monsieur Sovolofski, 
‘‘how ean I be gay! All my property confiscated 
by the Emperor of Russia! Has La Pologne 
no Brutus?” 

‘“‘T think you are in love,”’ said the host, clap- 
ping him on the back. 

‘* Are you quife sure,”’ whispered the Pole to 
the matchmaker, ‘* that Madame Beavor has vingt 
mille livres de rentes?” 

*¢ Mot a sows less,”’ 


| ‘The gentle Adéle, who did not seem to relish 


this adventure, came to the relief of her wooer, | 


and pinched Rosalie very sharply in the arm. 

‘*'That’s not fair. ButI will know who this 
is,’ cried Rosalie, angrily; ‘* you sha’n’t es- 
cape !” 

A sudden and universal burst of lauchter roused 
her suspicions—she drew back—and exclaiming, 
“© Mais quelle mauvaise plaisanterie ; c’est trap 
fort!” applied her fair hand to the place in dis- 
pute with so hearty a good-will, that Monsieur 
Goupille uttered a dolorous ery, and sprung from 


the chair, leaving the coat-tail (the cause of all 


| his wo) suspended upon the hook. 


|the excitement caused by Monsieur Goupille’s 
misfortune, that the door opened, and the garcon 
| reappeared, followed by a young man in a large 
| cloak. 

The new-comer paused at the threshold, and 
gazed around him in evident surprise. 

** Diable!”’ said Mr. Love, approaching, and 
gazing hard at the stranger. ‘Is it possible? 
You are, then, come at last? Welcome !”’ 

‘‘ But,” said the stranger, apparently still be- 
wildered, ‘‘ there is some mistake; you are not—”’ 

‘«* Yes, I am Mr. Love !—Love all the world 
'over. How is our friend Gregg? ‘Told you to 
| address yourself to Mr. Love,eh? Mum!  La- 
dies and gentlemen, an acquisition to our party. 
Fine fellow, eh? Five fect eleven without his 
shoes, and young enough to hope to be thrice 
married before he dies. When did you arrive ?”’ 

“To-day.” 

And thus Philip Morton and Mr. William 

Gawtrey met once more. 





| 


The Pole mused, and glancing at Madame | 


Beavor, said, ‘“* And yet, madame, your charm- 
ing gaiety consoles me amid all my sufferings ;”’ 


upon which Madame Beavor called him * flat- | 
terer,’’ and rapped his knuckles with her fan; | 


the latter proceeding the brave Pole did not seem 
to like, for he immediately buried his hands in 
his trowsers pockets. 

The game was now at its meridian. 


Rosalie 


was uncommonly active, and flew about here and | 


there, much to the harassment of the Pole, who 
repeatedly wiped his forehead, and observed that 
it was warm work, and put him in mind of the 
last sad battle for La Pologne. Monsieur Gou- 
pille, who had lately taken lessons in dancing, 
and was vain of his agility, mounted the chairs 
and tables, as Rosalie approached, with great 
grace and gravity. It so happened that in these 
saltations he ascended a stool near the curtain be- 
hind which Monsieur and Madame Giraud were 
ensconced. Somewhat agitated by a slight flut- 
tering behind the folds, whieh made him fancy, 
on the sudden panic, that Rosalie was creeping 
that way, the épicter made an abrupt pirowe/fe, 
and the hook on which the curtains were sus- 
pended caught his left coat-tail : 


‘The fatal gesture left the unguarded side :” 


just as he turned to extricate the garment from 
that dilemma, Rosalie sprung upon him, and na- 


turally lifting her hands to that height where she | 


fancied the human face divine, took another ex- 
tremity of Monsieur Goupille’s graceful frame, 
thus exposed, by surprise. 

*¢T don’t know who this is. 
visage /”’ muttered Rosalie. 


Quelle dréle de 


** Mais, madame,” faltered Monsieur Goupille, | 
| rolled away from my heart. I said to myself,| dress—and now I am beneath your roof. Gaw- 


looking greatly disconcerted. 


CHAPTER IL. 


“ Happy the man who, void of care and strife 
In silken or in leatheru purse retains 
A spiendid shiiling!"—7'he Splendid Shilling 


** And wherefore should they take or care for thought, 
} The unreasoning vulgar willing y obey, 
And leaving toil and poverty behind, 
Run forth by different ways, the blissful boon to find.” 
fest’s Education 


‘‘Poor boy! your story interests me. ‘The 
events aie romantic, but the moral is practical, 
old, everlasting—life, boy, life. Poverty by itsel, 
is no such great curse; that is, if it stops short 
of starving. And passion by itself is a noble 
thing, sir; but poverty and passion together— 
poverty and feeling—poverty and pride— h 
poverty, not of birth, but reverse; and the man 
who ousts you out of your easy-chair, kicking 
you with every turn he takes, as he settles him- 
self more comfortably—why, there’s no romance 
in that—hard every-day life, sir! Well, well: 
so, after your brother’s letter, you resigned your- 
self to that fellow Smith.’’ 

‘“*No; I gave him my money, not my soul. 
[ turned from his door with a few shillings that 
he himself thrust into my hand, and walked on— 
I cared not whither—out of the town, into the 
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‘What then! even / ean be of use to some one; 
and I am better off than that old man, for 
youth and health.’ As these thoughts stirred in 
me, my limbs, before heavy with fatigue, grew 


I h ive 


light; a strange kind of excitement seized me. 
I ran on gaily beneath the moonlight that sumled 
over the crisp, broad road. I felt as if no house, 
not even a palac e, were large enough for me that 
night. And when, at last we 
into a wood and laid myself down to sleep, I 
still murmured to myself, ‘I have youth aad 
health.’ But in the morning, when I rose, I 
stretched out my arms, and missed my brother! 


' 
i 


ried out, l crept 


|... « In two or three days I found employment 
It was justat this moment, and in the midst of | 


with a farmer; but we quarreled after a few 
weeks, for once he wished to strike me; and, 
somehow or other, I could work, but not serve. 
Winter had begun when we parted—oh, such a 
winter ! 


houseless. 


Then—then I knew what it was to be 
How I lived for some months—if to 
live it ean be called—it would 


and humble me to speak. 


pain you to hear, 
t last, 1 found my- 
self again in London; and one evening, not many 
days since, I resolved at last—for nothing else 
seemed left, and I had not touched food for two 
ay s—to come to you.” 

‘*And why did that never occur to you be- 
fore ?”’ : 

‘‘ Because,” said Philip, with a deep blush, 
‘because I trembled at the power over my ac- 
tions and my future life that | was to give to one 
whom I was to bless as a benefactor, yet distrust 
asa cuide.”’ 

‘“ Well,” a sinou- 
lar mixture of irony and compassion in his voie, 
‘sand it was hunger, then, that terrified you at 


said Love or Gawtrey, with 


last, even more than | ?”’ 


‘* Perhaps hunger, or perhaps rather the rea- 


| soning that comes from hunger. I had not, I say, 


| touched food for two d 


lays; and I was standing 


} ] 


on that bridge from which, on one side, you see 


| I have read of in history lie buried. 


fields, till night came; and then, just as I sud- | 


denly entered on the high road, many miles away, 
the moon rose, and I saw by the hedgeside some- 
thing that seemed like a corpse: it was an old 


beggar, in the last stage of raggedness, disease, | 


/}and famine. 
| I shared with him what I had, and helped him 
to a little inn. 
| turned round and blessed me. Do you know, 
the moment I heard that blessing, a stone seemed 


He had lain himself down to die. | 


| 


As he crossed the threshold, he | 


the palace of a head of the Church, on the other 
the towers of the Abbey, within which the men 
It was a 
cold, frosty evening, and the river below looked 
bright with the lamps and stars. I leaned, weak 
and sickening, against the wall of the bridge; 
and in one of the arched recesses beside me a 
cripple held out his hat for pence. [ envied him! 
He had a livelihood ; he was inured to it, per- 
haps bred to it; he had no shame. By a sudden 
impulse, I too turned abruptly round, held out 
my hand to the first passenger, and started at the 
shrillness of my own voice as it cried ‘Charity.’ ” 

Gawtrey threw another log on the fire, looked 
complacently round the comfortable room, and 
rubbed his hands. ‘The young man continued: 

*¢¢ You should be ashamed of vourself. Ive 
a great mind to give you up to the police,’ was 
I looked 


up, and saw the livery my father’s menials had 


the answer, in a pert and sharp tone. 


worn. I had been hegoing my bread from Ro- 
bert Beaufort’s lackey! [said nothing; the man 
went on his business on tiptoe, that the mud 
might not splash above the soles of his shoes, 
Then thoughts so black that they seemed to blot 
out every star from the sky—thoughts I had 
often wrestled against, but to which I now eave 
myself up with a sort of mad joy—seized me, 
and I remembered you. 
the address you gave m 
house. Your friend, on namine you. received 
me kindly, and, without question, placed food 


before me—pressed on me clothing and money 


I had still preserved 
I went straight to the 


—procured me a passport—gave me your ad- 
| pass] 


~ 


‘ 


: 
: 
: 








the world but the 


I know not what to deem of 


Kind to me, sO 





you! but, you alone have been 

it 18 to your Kindness rather than your aid that | 
now f kind words and kind looks— 
yet—”’ he stopped short and breathed hard. 

‘y you would know more of me. Faith, 
my ) { cannot tell vou mol this moment. 
I believe, to speak fairly, 1 don’t live exacily 
within the pale of the law. But I’m not a vil- 
lain ! I never pli ie y Irie id, and ealled it 
play ! I never murder 1 try friend, ind called it 
honour! I never seduced my tri nd’s wife, and 
( Lit g illantry ! \ Gawir 5 said this, he 
drew the words out, one by one, through his 
grinded teeth, pa |, and resumed more gaily, 
‘“*[ struggle with voila tout! 1 am 

Wihial you seem Lo suppose—< X Iculy a swin- 

certainly nota robber! But, as I before 
told you, I am a charlatan: so is every man who 
strives to be richer or greater than he is. I too 
want kindness as much as you do. My bread 


ind my cup are at your service. [ will try and 
Keep you unsullied, even by ie clean dirt that 
10W | then sticks to me. On the other hand, 
youth, my young friend, has no right to play the 
censor; and you'must take me as you take the 
world, without being over scrupulous and dainty. 
My present vocation pays well; in fact, | am be- 
ginning to lay by. My real name and past life 
thoroughly unknown, and, is yel, unsuspect- 

ed in this qe reaer though I have seen much 
Paris, my « to h issed in other 

| of the ¢ ) r u st, own that I 
1 well diseui ' What a benevolent air this 

vald forehead \ me,eh? ‘Prue,’ added Gaw- 
trey, some what n S OUSLY, *" il | saw how 
ou could s pp yourself im a broader path of 

lif n ch 1] pick out my own way, 
{ might \ ) you, aS a gay man of fashion 
might say to some sober stripling—nay, as many 
a dissolute father says (or oughtto Say) to his son, 


‘It’s no reason vou should be a sinner because I 


Ina word, if you were well off 


in a respectable profession, you might have safer 
wequaintances than myself. But as it is, upon 
my word as nan, | don'ts what you 
can dol I (;awtrey made thi speech with 
so much frankness and ease, that it seemel grea ly 
to relieve the listen nd w he wound up 
WILD, W hat \ yu? In fine, my life is that 
Ol vrTea l LDOYy Is ) pes for the 
fun ol it, and fighting s Wavy ou e | can ! 
Will you s how y¢ ike it?”? Philip, with a 
conhading v el i impiuse, | us hand into 
Gawtrey Ih sts ‘eo rdially, | 
without sayi y icr Wol 10 IMS og st 
Into tlic ¢ et Wii h a. 1-i 1, 
und they 1 ec the 
The pon which Philip Morton en- 
tered was so odd, so ero jue, and so amusing, 
that at his it was perhaps natural that he 
should not be elear-sighted as to its danger. 
William Gaw was ( f those men who 
re born to exert a certain inf] ! and ascend- 
ency wh ver they may be thrown; his vast 
strength, | redundant health, had a power of 
themselves—a moral as well plivsical power. 
He naturally essed high animal spirits, be- 
neath surface of which, however, at times 
there was visible a certain under-current of ma- 
lignity and scorn. Be had evidently received a 


superior education, and could command at will 
the manners of a man not unfamiliar with a politer 
Irom the first hour Philip had 


seen him on the top of the coach on the R—— 


class of society. 
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road, this man had attracted his curiosity and 
interest; the conversation he had heard in the 
churchyard, the obligations he owed to Gawtrey 
in his escape from the officers of justice, the tune 
afterward passed in his society tll they separated 
at the little inn, the rough and hearty kindliness 
Gawtrey had shown him at that period, and the 
hospitality extended to him now, all contributed 
to excite his fancy, and in much—indeed, very 
much—entitled this singular person to his grati- 
tude. Morton, in a word, was fascinated; this 
man was the only friend he had made. I have 
not thought it necessary to detail to the reader 
the conversations that had taken place between 
them during that passage of Morton’s lile when 
he was betore for some days Gawirey's com- 
panion; yet those conversauons had sunk deep 
in his mind, He was struck, and almost awed, 
by the profound gloom which lurked under Gaw- 
; gloom, not of tempera- 
ment, but of knowledge. His views of life, of 
human justice and human virtue, were (as, to be 
sure, is commonly the case with men who have 
had reason to quarrel with the world) dreary and 
despairing ; 


; ' 
trey s broad humour: a 


¢; and Morton’s own experience had 
been so sad, that these opinions were more in- 
fluential than they could ever have been with the 
happy. However, in this, their second reunion, 
there was a greater gaiety than in their first; and, 
under his host’s roof, Morton insensibly, but ra- 
pidly, recovered something of the early and 
natural tone of his impetuous and ardent spirits. 
Gawtrey himself was generally a boon compan- 
ion; their society, if select, merry. 
When their evenings were disengaged, Gawtrey 
was fond of haunting cajes and theatres, and 
Morton was his companion; Birnie (Mr. Gaw- 
trey’s partner) never accompanied them.  Re- 
freshed by this change of life, the very person 
of this young man regained its bloom and vigour, 
as a plant, removed from some choked atmosphere 
struggled 


not was 


and unwholesome soil, where it had 
for light and air, expands on transplanting: the 
graceful leaves burst froin the long, drooping 
boughs, and the elastie crest springs upward to 
the sun in the glury of its young prime. If there 
was still a certain fiery sternness in his aspect, it 
had ceased, at least, to be haggard and savage; 
iteven sutted the character of his dark and ex- 
» features. He might not have lost the 


pre SS1\ 
in his fierce temper, but 


something of the tiger 


avery sx lful chemist, and kept a laboratory a 
his lodgings; he mended his own clothes and 
linen wit incomparable neatness. Philip sus- 
pected him of blacking his own shoes—Lit that 
was prejudice. Once he found Morton sietch- 
ing horses’ heads—pour se déscnnuyer 3 and he 
made some short criticisms on the drawings, 
which showed him well acquainted with the art. 
Philip, surprised, sought to draw him into con- 
versation ; but Birnie eluded the attempt, and ob- 
served that he had once been an engraver. 

Gawirey himsclf did not seem to know much 
of the early life of this person, or, at least, he did 
not seem to like much to talk of him. ‘The 
footstep of Mr. Birnie was gliding, noiseless, and 
callike; he had no sociality in him—enjoyed 
nothing—drank hard, but was never drunk. 
Somehow or other, le had evidently over Gaw- 
trey an influence lite less than Gawtrey had 
over Morton, but it was of a different nature: 
Morton had conceived an extraordinary afiection 
for his friend, while Gawtrey seemed secretly 
to dislike Birnie, and to be glad whenever he 
quitted his presence. It was, in truth, Gaw trey's 
custom, when Birnie retired for the night, to rub 
his hands, bring out the punch bowl, squeeze 
the lemons, and while Philip, stretched on the 
sofa, listened to him, between sleep and waking, 
to talk on for the hour together, often tll day- 
break, with that dizarre mixture of knavery and 
feeling, drollery and sentiment, which made the 
dangerous charm of his society. 

One evening, as they thus sat together, Morton, 
after listening for some time to his companion’s 
comments on men and things, said abruptly, 

‘*Gawirey ! there is so much in you that puz- 
zles me, so much which I find it diffieult to re- 
concile with your present pursuits, that, if 1 ask 
no indisereet confidence, I should like greatly to 
hear some account of your early life. It would 
please me to compare it with my own; when I 
am your age, I will then lock back and see what 
I owed to your example.” 

** My early life! Well—you shall hear it. It 
will put you on your guard, I hope, betimes 


| against the two recks of yvouth—love and friend- 


in the sleek hues and the sinewy symmetry of | 
the frame he began to put forth also something 


of the tiger’s beauty . 

Mr. Birnie did not sleep in the house; he went 
home nightly to a lodging at some little distance. 
We have said but little about this man, for, to all 
appearance, there was little enough to say; he 
rarely opened his own m uth except to Gawirey, 
vith whom Philip often observed him engaged in 
whispered conferences, to which he was not ad- 
mitted. His eve, however, was less idle than 
his lips ; it was ‘nota bright eye; on the contrary, 
it was dull, and, to the unobservant, iiieless, of a 
pale blue, with a dim film over it—the eye of a 
vulture; but it had in it a calm, heavy, stealthy 
waichfulness, which inspired Morton with great 
distrust and aversion. Mr. Birnie not only spoke 
French like a native, but all his habits, gestures, 
his tricks of manner were French; notthe French 


lof good society, but more idiomatic, as it were, 


and popular. He was not exactly a vulgar per- 
son—he was too silent for that—but he was evi- 
dently of low extraction and coarse breeding ; 
his accomplishments were of amechanical nature; 
he was an extraordinary arithmetician; he was 


ship.”’ Then, while squeezing the lemon into 
his favourite beverage, which Morton observed 
he made stronger than usual, Gawtrey thus com- 
menced 


THE HISTORY OF A GOOD-FOR NOTHING. 


CHAPTER Ul. 


ss must on himself depend 

guide, or friend: 
With spirit high, Joho learn’dthe world to brave, 
Aud in bth senses was aready knave.”—CR 1 


* All his snece 
He had no money, counsel 


“My grandfather sold walking-sticks and um- 
brellas in the little passage by Exeter “Change ; 
he was a man of genius and speculation, As 
soon as he had scraped together a little money, 
he lent it to some poor devil with a hard landlord 
at twenty per cent., and made him take half the 
loan in umbrellas or bamboos. By these means 


bey Cillu 


he got his foot into the ladder, and climbed up- 
ward and upward, till at the age of forty, he had 
amassed 5006/7. He then looked about for a wife. 
An honest trader in the Strand, who dealt largely 
in cotton prints, possessed an only dauchter; this 
young lady had a legacy, from a great aunt, of 
3220/., with a small street in St. Giles’s, where 
the tenan‘s paid weekly (all thieves or rogues— 
all, so their rents were sure.) Now my grand- 
father conceived a great friendship for the father 
8 
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of this young lady; gave him a hint as to a new 
pattern in spotied cottons ; entice d him to take 
out a patent, and lent him 700/. for the 
tion; applied for the money at the very moment 
cottons were at their worst, and cot the daughter 
instead of the money; by which exchange. you 
see, he won 2520/., to say nothing of the young 
lady. My grandfather i 
ship with the worthy trader, ¢ 


specula- 


then entered into pariner- 
sarried on the patent 


with spirit, and begat two sons he erew 
older, ambition seized him: his sons should be 
gentlemen: one was sent io College, the other 
put intoa m ne oi regiment. My grandiather 


meant to die worth a pluin 5 bs ita fe ver he caught, 
in visiting his tenanis in St. Giles’s, prevented 
29,000/., equaliy divided 
College man 


him, and he only ieft 
My fathe fr. the 


hetween the sous. ‘a 
here Gawtrey paused a moment, toox a large 
dzaught of the punch, and resumed with a visibie 
effer.)—** my father the College man, was a per- 
son oi prs princip! les --bore an excellent charac- 
ter —had a creat regard lor the world. He mar- 
ried early and respectably. 1 am the sole fruit 
of that union; he lived sober rly; his temper was 
harsh and morose, his home gloomy: he was a 
very severe father, and my mother died before I 
was ten years old. When] was fourteen, a little 
old Frenchman came to lodge with us ; he had been 
persecuted under the old régime for being a phi- 
losopher ; he filled my head with odd crotchets, 
which, more or less, have stuck there on er since. 
Ateighteen I was sent to St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. My father was rich enough to have let 
me go up in the higher rank of a pensioner, but 
he had lately grown avaricious; he thought that 
I was extravagant; he made me a sizar, perhaps 
to spite me. ‘Then, for the first time, those ine- 
qualities in life which the Frenchman had dinned 
into my ears met me practically. A sizar! 
another nome fora dog! I had such strength, 
health, and spirits, that I had more life in my 
little finger than half the fellow-commoners—gen- 
teel, spindle-shanked striplings, who might have 
passed for a collection of my grandfather's wal\- 
ing-canes—had in their whole bodies. And I 
often think,’’ continued Gawtrey, ‘that health 
and spirits have a great deal to answer for! Wher 
we are young we so far resemble savages—who 
are Nature’s young people—that we attach pro- 
digious value to phy sical ulvantages. My feats 
of strength and activity—the eclods [ thrashed, 
and the railings I leaped, and the boatraces I won 
—are they not written in the chronicle of St. 
John’s? These achievements inspired me with 
an extravagan! sen “my own superiority; | 
could not but « e the rich fellows whom I 
eould have blown down witha sneeze. Never- 
theless, there was an impassable barrie 
me and them: a sizar was not a proper associate 

for the favourites of Fortune! Bi it yen was | 
one young man, a year younger than myself, of | 
high birth, and the heir to considerable wealth, who 

did not regard me with the same supercilious inso- | 
lence as the rest; his very rank, perhaps, made | 
him indifferent to the little conventional formali- 

ties which influence persons who cannot play at 

football with this round world; he was the wild- | 
est youngster in the university--lamp-breaker— | 
tandem-driver—mob-fighter—a very devil, in 
short—clever, but not in the reading line—small 
and slight, but brave as alion. Congenial habits | 
made us intimate, and I loved him like a brother 

—better than a brother—as a dog loves his mas- 
ter. In all our rows I covered him with my 
body. He had but to say to me, ‘ Leap into | 
the water,’ and I would not have stopped to pull | 


be tween 


} 
| 
} 


NIGHT AND MORNING, 


In short, | loved him as a proud 


otf my coat, 
Is betwixt him and con- 


man loves one who stan 
tempt—as an allectionate roan loves one who 
stands between him and solitude. ‘I'o cut short 
a long story, my friend, one dark night, commit- 
ted an outrage against discipline of the most un- 
pardonable character. "here was a suanctimo- 


nious, grave old fellow of the College crawling 


home from a tea-party ; my friend and another of 


his set seized, blindiolded, handeutied this 


poor wretch; earried him, vi ef armis, back to 
the house of ean old maid whom he had been 


courting for the last ten years, fastened his pig- 


tail (he were a long one, to the knocker, and so 
left him. You may imagine the infernal hubbub 
which his attempts to extricate himself caused in 
the whole street; the old maid’s old maid-ser- 
vant, afier emptying on bis head all the vessels 
of wrath she could lay her hand to, screamed 


‘rape and murder!" ‘The procior and his bull- 
dogs came up, released the prisoner, and gave 
delinquents, who had ineautiously 
remained near to enjoy the The night 
was dark, and they reached the College in safety, 
but they had been tracked to th l’or this 


offence / was expelled.” 


1 1 
chase to tne 





> vales. 


«Why, you were not concerned in it?’ said 
Phil... 
**No; but I was suspected and accused. | 


could have got off by betraying the true culprits 
but my friend's father was in public life—a stern, 
haughty old statesman: young Lilburne was 
mortally afraid of him—the only person he was 
afraid of. If I had too much insisted on my in- 
nocence, I might have set enquiry on the right 
track. In fine, 1 was happy to prove my friend- 
ship for him. He shook me most tenderly by 
the hand on parting, and promised never to for- 
get my generous devotion. I went home in dis- 
1 need not tell you what my father said to 
ever loved me from that 
George 
Gawtrey, the captain, returned from abroad: he 
took a great fancy to me, and I left my father’s 
house (which had grown insufferable) to live 
re na very handsome man 
; he had got through his for- 
tune, and now lived on his wits—he was a pro- 
fessed gambler. His easy temper, his lively 
humour fascinated me; he knew the world well; 
all gamblers, was generous when the 
dice were lucky—which, to tell you the truth, 
they generally were with a man who had no 
scruples. ‘hough his practices were a little sus- 
pected, they had never been discovered. We lived 
in an elegant apartment, mixed familiarly with 
men of various ranks, and enjoyed life extremely. 
i brushed off my college rust, and conceived 
taste for expense: I knew not why it was, but in 
my new existence every one was kind to me; to 
be sure, they were all ne vaut riens, and I had 
spirits that made me welcome everywhere. I 
was a scamp—but a frolicsome scamp—and that 
As yet I was not 


erace : 
me; I do not think he 
Shortly afier this, my 


hour. uncle, 


Wi h him. lie h id 


—a gay spendin! 


and, like 


is always a popular character. 


dishonest, but saw dishone sty around me, and it 


jolly mode of making 


seemed a very pleasant, 
contact with 


money; and now I again fell into 


the young heir. My eollege friend was as wild 
in London as he had been at Cambridge ; but the 


| boy-ruffian, though nétthen twenty years of age, 


had grown into a man-villain.”’ 
Here Gaw:rey paused and frowned darkly. 


‘He had great natural parts, this young man 
—much wit, readiness, and cunning, and he be- 
came very intimate with my uncle. He learned 


Ll 


of him how to play the dice and to pack the cards 
—he paid him £1000 for the knowledge !”’ 
** How! acheat? You said he was rich.’”’ 
‘+ this father was very rich, and he had a liberal 
allowance, but he was very extravagant; and 


dS well 


rich men love gain as poor men do! He 
had no excuse but the grand excuse for all vic 
became 


—S&ELFISHNEsS. Young as he was, he 


the fashion, and he fattened upon the plunder of 
his equals, who desired 
quaintance. Now I had seen my uncle cheat, but 
[ had never imitated his example; when the man 
of fashion cheated, and made a jest of his earn- 
ings and my seruples—when I saw him courted, 
flattered, honoured, and his acts unsuspected, be- 
cause his connections embraced half the peerage 

he temptation grew strong, but I still resisted it. 
always said I was born to 


the honour of his ac- 


t 
tiowever, my father 
be a good-for-nothing, and I could not escape my 
destiny. And now I suddenly feil in love : you 
don’t know what that is yet—so much the better 
for you. The girl was beautiful, and I thought 
she loved me—perhaps she did—but I was too 
poor, so her friends said, for marriage. We 
courted, as the saying is, in the mean while. It 
was my love for her, my wish to deserve her, 
that made me iron against my friend’s example. 
[ was fool enough to speak to him of Mary—to 
present him to her: + this ended in her seduction.”’ 
Again Gawtrey paused and breathed hard.) * I 
discovered the treachery—I called out the sedu 
cer; he sneered, and refused to fight the lowborn 
adventurer. and then 
we fought; I was satisfied by a ball through my 


I struck him to the earth, 
side! but Ae,”’ added Gawtrey, rubbing his hands, 
and with a vindictive chuckle, * he was a eripple 
for life! When I recovered, I found that my foe, 
whose sick chamber was crowded with frien 
had taken advantage of my ill- 
swindler, 


and comforters, 
ness to ruin my reputation. He, the 
the equivocal cha- 
racter of my uncle confirmed the charge. Him, 
his own highborn pupil was enabled to unmask, 
I left my 
an avowed 


accused me of his own crime: 


and his disgrace was visited on me. 


bed to find my unele (all disguise over 
partner ina hell; and myself, blasted alike in 
nd future. And tl Philip— 


then I recommenced that eareer which I have 


name, love, past 


trodden since, the prince of good-fellows and 


oood-for-nothines, with ten thousand aliases, and 
as many strings to mv bow. Society cast me 
off when I was I have had mv 
revenge on society since! Ho! ho! ho!” 


innocent. Egad, 

Ihe laugh of this man had in it a moral infee- 
tion. ‘There was a sort of glorying in its d ep 
ol shame 


tone; it was not the hollow hvysteric 


and despair—it spoke a sanguine joyousness ! 
William ae was a man whose animal con 
stitution had led him to take animal pleasure in 
all things: he had enjoyed the 
lived on. 
‘* But your father—surely your father— 
“ My father,”’ Interrupt d Gawtr y, ** refused 


it, once struck 


poisons he h 1 | 


” 


me the money (but asmall sum) th: 


with the strong impulse of a sincere penitence, I 
begged of him to enable me to get an honest living 
in an humble trade: his refusal soured the peni- 
tence ; it gave me an excus lor my career; and 
conscience oTrapples to an excuse asa drowning 


rl 
wretch toa straw. And yet this hard father— 
this cautious, moral, money-loving man—three 


months afterward, suffered a rogue—almost a 


| stranger—to decoy him into a speculation that 


promised to bring him fifty per cent.: he invested 


in the traffic of usury what had sufficed to save 


a hundred such as I am from perdition, and he 
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152 
lost it all; it was nearly his whole fortune, but 
he lives, and has his luxuries still: he cannot 
spe ‘ulate. but he can save he cared not if | 
starved, for he finds an hourly happiness in 
starving himself.”’ 

‘¢ And your friend,” said Philip, after a pause, 
n which his young sympathies went dangerously 
with the excuses for his benefactor, ** what has 
become of him, and the poor girl 2”? 

‘“ My friend became a great man; he succeeded 
to his father’s peerage avery ancie nt one—and 
to asplendid income. He is living sull. Weil, 


ou shall hear about the poor girl! We are told 
f victims of seduction dying in a workhouse or 
ma dunghill, penitent, broken-hearted, and un- 
commonly ragged and sentimental; may be a 
ire quent case, but it is not the worst. It is worse, 
I think, when the fair, penitent, innocent, credu- 
lous dupe becomes in her turn the deceiver; when 
she catches vice from the breath upon which she 
has hung; when she ripens, and mellows, and 
rots away into painted, blazing, staring, whole- 
sale harlotry ; when, in her turn, she ruins warm 
youth with false smiles and long bills; and when, 
worse, worse than all, when she has children— 
dauchters, perhaps—brought up to the same 
trade, cooped, plumped for some hoary lecher, 
without a heart in their bosoms, unless a balance 
for weighing money may be called a heart: Mary 
beeame this; and I wish to Heaven she had 
Her lover polluted 
he found her 
another lover when he was tired of her. When 
of thirty-six, I met her in 
| was then 


rather died in an hospit il! 
her soul as well as her body: 
she was at the ave 
Paris with a daughter of sixteen. 
flush with money, frequenting salons, and play- 
ing the part of a fine gentleman; she did not know 
me at first, and she sought my acquaintance. For 
you must know, my dear friend,’’ said Gawtrey, 
bruptly breaking off the thread of his narrative, 
‘*that | am not altogether the low dog you might 
At Paris—-ah! you 
s a vlorious ferment in 


suppose in seeing me here. 


don’t know Paris—there 
society, in which the dregs are often uppermost. 
I came here at the Peace ; and here have j re- 
sided the greater part of each year ever since. 
‘The vast masses of energy and life, broken up 
”y the it thaw of the Imperial system, float- 
ing alone the tide, are terrible icebergs for the 
vessel of the state. Some think Napoleonism 
over: its effects are only begun. Society is shat- 
tered from one end to the other, and I laugh at 
the little rivets by which they think to keep it 
together. But to return: Paris, [I say, is the 
itmosphere for adventurers ; new faces and new 
men are so common here that they excite no Im- 
pertinent enquiry, it is so usual to see fortunes 


| except in 


made in a day and spent in a month ; 
certain cireles, there is no walking round a man’s 
character to spy out where it wants piecing ! 
poet put lead in his pockets to 
prevent being blown away; put gold in your 


Some tean Greek 


pockets, and at Paris you may defy the sharpest 


wind in the world—vye 
old ALolus—NScandal! We ll, then, T had money 
by it—and health, and 


, even the breath of that 


—no matter how I came 
gaiety ; and I was well received in the eoteries 
that exist in all capitals, but mostly in France, 
where pleasure is the eement that joins many 
discordant atoms: here, I savy, | met Mary, and 
her daughter by my old friend—the daughter, 
still innocent, but, sacré / 
vice! We knew each other’s secrets, Mary and 
I, and kept them: she thought mea ereater knave 
than I was, and she intrusted to me her intention 
of selling her child to a rich English marquis. 


in what an element of 


‘netism (that was lucrative till it went out of 
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On the other hand, the poor girl confided to me 
her horror of the scenes she witnessed and the | 
snares that surrounded her. Whatdo you think 
preserved her pure from all danger? Bah! you | 
will never guess! It was partly because, if ex- | 
ample corrupts, it as often deters, but principally | 
beeause she loved. A girl who loves one man | 
purely has about her an amulet which defies the 
advances of the profligate. ‘There was a hand- | 
some young Italian, an artist, who frequented the 
house—he was the man. I had to choose, then, 
between mother and daughter: I chose the last.” 

Philip seized hold of Gawtrey’s hand, grasped | 
it warmly, and the Good-for-nothing continued: | 

‘* Do you know that I loved that girl as well 
as I had ever loved the mother, though in another 
way? She was what I had fancied the mother 
to be; still more fair, more graceful, more win- 
ning, with a heart as full of love as her mother’s 
had been of vanity. I loved that child as if she 
had been my own daughter; I induced her to 
leave her mother’s house—I secreted her—I saw | 
her married to the man she loved—I gave her 
away, and saw no more of her for several | 


months.”’ 
“Why?” 
‘‘ Because I spent them in prison! ‘The young | 
people could not live upon air; I gave them what 
[ had, and, in order to do more, | did something | 
which displeased the police. I narrowly escaped 
that time ; but I am popular—very popular ; and, 
with plenty of witnesses, not over scrupulous, I 
got off! When I was released, I would not go to 
see them, for my clothes were ragged: the police 
still watehed me, and I would not do them harm | 
Ay, poor wretches! they strug- | 


in the world! 
gled so hard: he could get very little by his art, 
thouch | believe he was a cleverish fellow at it, 
and the money I had given them could not last 
for ever. ‘They lived near the Champs Elysées, 
and at night I used to steal out and look at them 
through the window. ‘They seemed so happy, 
and so handsome, and so good; but he looked 
sickly, and I saw that, like all Italians, he lan- 
guished for his own warm climate. But man is 
horn to act as well as to contemplate,’ pursued 
Gawtrey, changing his tone into the allegro, 
‘‘and I was soon driven into my old ways, 
though in a lower line. I went to London just 
to give my reputation an airing ; and when I re- 
turned, pretty flush again, the poor Italian was | 
dead, and Fanny was a widow, with one boy, | 
and enceinte with a second child. So then I 

sought her again, for her mother had found her 

out, and was at her with her devilish kindness ; 

but Heaven was merciful, and took her away from 

both of us: she died in giving birth to a girl, and 

her last words were uttered to me, imploring me | 
—the adventurer—the charlatan—the good-for- | 
nothing—to keep her child from the clutches of | 
her own mother. Well, sir, I did what I could | 
for both the children; but the boy was consump.- | 
tive, like his father, and sleeps at Pére la Chaise. 
The girl is here—you shall see her some day. 
Poor Fanny ! if ever the devil will let me, I shall 
reform for her sake; meanwhile, for her sake, I 
must get grist for the mill. My story is con- 
cluded, for I need not tell you of all my pranks 
—of all the parts [ have* played in life. I have 
never been a murderer, ora burglar, or a high- 
way robber, or what the law calls a thief. I can 
only say as I said before, I have lived upon my 
wits, and they have been a tolerable capital on 
the whole. I have been an actor, a money- 
lender, a physician, a professor of animal mag- 


| honour. 
/saw nothing of this—saw only the good heart 








fashion—perhaps it will come in agai 
been a lawyer, a house-agent, a dealer in curiosi- 
ties and china; I have kepta hotel; I have set up 
a weekly newspaper; I have seen almost every 
city in Europe, and made acquaintance with 


| some of its jails: but a man who has plenty of 


brains generally falls on his legs.”’ 

‘* And your father?’’ said Philip: and here he 
informed Gawtrey of the conversation he had 
overheard in the churchyard, but on which a 
seruple of natural delicacy had hitherto kept him 


| silent. 


** Well, now,’’ said his host, while a slight 
blush rose to his cheeks, ‘*I will tell you, that 
though to my father’s sternness and avarice [| 


| attribute many of my faults, I yet always had a 


sort of love for him; and when in London, [ ae- 
cidentally heard that he was growing blind, and 
living with an artful old jade of a housekeeper, 


| who might send him to rest with a dose of mag- 


nesia the night after she had coaxed him to make 


| a will in her favour, | sought him out—and—But 
| you say you heard what passed ?”’ 


** Yes; and | heard him also eall you by name 


| . ° 
when it was too late, and I saw the tears on his 
| cheeks.”’ 


‘*Did you? Will you swear to that!’ ex- 
claimed Gawtrey, with vehemence ; and then 
shading his brow with his hand, he fell into a 
revery that lasted some moments. ‘If anything 
happen to me, Philip,’’ he said abruptly, * perhaps 


| he may yet be a father to poor I’anny ; and if he 


takes to her, she will repay him for whatever 
pain | may, perhaps, have cost him. Stop! now 
I think of it, I will write down his address for 
you—never forget it—there! It is time to go 


| to bed.”’ 


Gawtrey’s tale made a deep impression on 
Philip. He was too young, too inexperienced, 
too much borne away by the passion of the nar- 
rator, tosee that Gawtrey had less cause to blame 
Fate than himself. ‘True, he had been unjustly 


_ implicated in the disgrace of an unworthy uncle ; 


but he had lived with that uncle, though he knew 
him to be a common cheat: true, he had been 


| betrayed by a friend; but he had before known 


that friend to be a man without principle or 
But what wonder that an ardent boy 


that had saved a poor girl from vice, and sighed 
to relieve a harsh and avaricious parent? Even 
the hints that Gawtrey unawares let fall, of prac- 
tices scarcely covered by the jovial phrase of ‘a 
great schoolboy’s scrapes,’’ either escaped the 
notice of Philip, or were charitably construed by 
him, in the compassion and the ignorance of a 
young, hasty, and grateful heart. 


CHAPTER IV. 
‘* And she’s a stranger! 
Women—beware women.’’—Mippieton. 


* As we love our youngest children best, 
So the last fruit of our affection, 
Wherever we bestow it, is most strong; 
Since ‘tis indeed our latest harvest-home, 
Last merriment ‘fore winter!” 
Wesster: Devil's Law Case. 


**T would fain know what kind thing a man’s heart is? 

I will report it to you: ‘tis a thing framed 

With divers corners! ’—Row ey. 

I have said that Gawtrey’s tale made a deep 
impression on Philip; that impression was in- 
creased by subsequent conversations, more frank 
even than their talk had hitherto been. ‘There 
was certainly about this man a fatal charm which 
concealed his vices. It arose, perhaps, from the 
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perfect combination of his physical frame ; from 
a health which made his spirits buoyant and 
hearty under all circumstances ; and a blood so 
fresh, so sanguine, that it could not fail to keep 
the pores of the heart open. 
less—for all his kindly impulses and generous 
feelings, and despite the manner in which, natu- 
rally anxious to make the least unfavourable por- 
trait of himself to Philip, he softened and glossed 
over the practices of his life—a thorough and 
complete rogue ; a dangerous, desperate, reckless 
dare-devil: it was easy to see when anything 
crossed him, by the cloud on his shaggy brow, 
by the swelling of the veins on the forehead, by 
the dilation of the broad nostril, that he was one 
to cut his way through every obstacle to an end 
—choleric, impetuous, fierce, determined ; such, 
indeed, were the qualities that made him respect- 
ed among his associates, as his more bland and 
humorous ones made him beloved: he was, in 
facet, the incarnation of that great spirit which the 
laws of the world raise up against the world, and 
by which the world’s injustice, on a large scale, 
is awfully chastised; on a small scale, merely 
nibbled at and harassed, as the rat that enaws the 


hoof of the elephant: the spirit which, on a vast | 


theatre, rises up, gigantic and sublime, in the 
heroes of war and revolution—in Mirabeaus, 
Marats, Napoleons; on a minor stage, it shows 


itself in demagogues, fanatical philosophers, and | 


mob-writers ; and on the forbidden boards, before 


whose reeking lamps outcasts sit, at once audi- | 


ence and actors, it never produced a knave more 
consummate in his part, or carrying it off with 
more buskined dignity, than William Gawtrey. 
I call him by his aboriginal name; as for his 


other appellations, Bacchus himself had not so | 


many ! 


One day a lady, richly dressed, was ushered | 


by Mr. Birnie into the bureau of Mr. Love, alias 
Gawtrey. Philip was seated by the window, 
reading, for the first time, the ** Candide ;”’ that 
work, next to ‘ Rasselas,’’ the most hopeless 
and gloomy of the sports of genius with mankind. 
The lady seemed rather embarrassed when she 
perceived Mr. Love was not alone. She drew 
back, and, drawing her veil still more closely 
around her, said in French, 

‘* Pardon me, | would wish a private conver- 
sation.” 

Philip rose to withdraw, when the lady, ob- 
serving him with eyes whose lustre shone 
through the veil, said gently, 

‘But perhaps the young gentleman is dis- 
creet.”’ 

‘‘He is not discreet, he is discretion !—my 
adopted son. You may confide in him—upon 
my*honour you may, madam!” and Mr. Love 
placed his hand on his heart. 


‘‘He is very young,” said the lady, in a| 


tone of involuntary compassion, as, with a very 


white hand, she unelasped the buckle of her | 


cloak. 


‘¢ He can the better understand the curse of | seemed to fail of their effect; Gawtrey remained | 
moody and silent; and Morton was thinking of 


celibacy,”’ returned Mr. Love, smiling. 
The lady lifted part of her veil, and discovered 
a handsome mouth, and a set of small, white 


teeth ; for she too smiled, though gravely, as she | 


turned to Morton and said, 

‘«* You seem, sir, more fitted to be a votary of 
the temple than one of its officers. However, 
Monsieur Love, let there be no mistake between 
us: I do not come here to form a marriage, but 
to preventone. I understand that Monsieur the 
Vicomte de Vaudemont has called into request 
your services. I am one of the vicomte’s 


But he was not the | 


| do extremely well. 
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contract an engagement of the strange, and, par- 
jdon me, unbecoming character which must 
| stamp a union furmed at a public office. 

‘** | assure you, madam,” said Mr. Love, with 
| dignity, ** that we have contributed to the very 


| first—”’ 

** Mon Dieu!” interrupted the lady, with 
| much impatience, ** spare me a eulogy on your 
}establishment: | have no doubt it is very re- 
|spectable ; and for grisettes and ¢picieres may 
But the vicomte is a man 
of birth and connections. In a word, what he 
contemplates is preposterous. 1 know not what 
fee Monsieur Love expects; but if he contrive 
!'to amuse Monsieur de Vaudemont, and to frus- 
| trate every counection he proposes to form, that 
| fee, whatever it may be, shall be doubled. Do 
you understand me ?”’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


family; we are all anxious that he should not | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| this is folly. 


*« Perfectly, madam; yet it is not your offer | 


'that will bias me, but the desire to oblige so | 


| charming a lady.” 

‘It is agreed, then?” 
ilessly ; and, as she spoke, she again glanced at 
Philip. 

‘** If madame will call again, I will inform her 
of my plans,”’ said Mr. Love. 

** Yes, I will call again. Good-morning !”’ 
As she rose and passed Philip, she wholly put 
aside her veil, and looked at him with a gaze 
| entirely free from coquetry, but curious, search- 
ing, and perhaps admiring: the look that an 
artist may give to a picture that seems of more 
| value than the place where he finds it would 
| seem to indicate. ‘The countenance of the lady 
| herself was fair and noble, and Philip felt a 
strange thrill at his heart, as, with a slight in- 
clination of her head, she turned from the room. 

“Ah!” said Gawtrey, laughing, ‘ this is not 
| the first time I have been paid by relations to 
| break off the marriages I had formed. Egad! 
if one could open a bureave to make married 
| people single, one would be a Creesus in no 
time! Well, then, this decides me to complete 
the union between Monsieur Goupille and Ma- 
demoiselle de Courval. I had balanced a little 
hitherto between the ¢picier and the vicomte. 
Now I will conclude matters. Do you know, 
Phil, I think you have made a conquest?” 

‘* Pooh!’ said Philip, colouring. 

In effect, that very evening Mr. Love saw both 
| the épicier and Adele, and fixed the marriage-day. 
| As Monsieur Goupille was a person of great dis- 

tinction in the faubourg, this wedding was one 
| that Mr. Love congratulated himself greatly upon ; 
; and he cheerfully accepted an invitation for him- 
self and his partners to honour the noces with 
their presence. 
| A night or two before the day fixed for the 
marriage of Monsieur Goupille and the aristo- 
cratic Adele, when Mr. Birnie had retired, Gaw- 
trey made his usual preparations for enjoying 
But this time the cigar and the punch 


} 


| himself. 


said the lady, care- | 
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‘**T should like much to see her,” said Philip, 
not o icing the latter remark. 

‘** And you shall; you shall come with me to- 
morrow. Heighho! I should not like to die for 
her sake !”’ 

** Does her wretched relation attempt to regain 
her?” 

‘* Herrelation ! No; she is nomore—she died 
about two years since! Poor Mary! I—well, 
: Sut [anny is at present in a con- 
vent; they are all kind to her, but then I pay 
well; if l were dead and the pay stopped, again 
I ask, what would become of her, unless as I be 
fore said, my father—”’ 

‘* But you are making a fortune now ?”’ 

** If this lasts—yes ; but I live in fear: the po- 
lice of this cursed city are lynx-eyed ; however, 
that is the bright side of the question.”’ 

‘* Why not have the child with you, since you 
love herso much? She would be a great com- 
fort to you.” 

‘Is this a place for a child—a girl?” said 
Gawtrey, stamping his foot impatiently. ** [should 
go mad if I saw that villanous dead man’s eye 
bent upon her !”’ 

‘* You speak of Birnie. 
him ?”’ 

‘** When you are of my age you will know why 
we endure what wedread—why we make friends 
of those who else would be most horrible foes: 
no, no, nothing ean deliver me of this man but 
Death. And—and—’’ added Gawtrey, turning 
pale, ‘*I cannot murder a man who eats my 
bread. ‘There are stronger ties, my lad, than af- 
fection, that bind men like galley slaves together. 
He whocan hang you puts the halter round your 
neck, and leads you by it like a dog.” 

A shudder came over the young listener. And 
what dark secrets, known only to those two, had 
bound, to a man seemingly his subordinate and 
tool, the strong will and resolute temper of Wil- 
liam Gawtrey ! 

‘¢ But begone dull eare!’’ exclaimed Cawtrey, 
And, after all, Birnie is ause- 


How can you endure 


rousing himself. 


| ful fellow, and dare no more turn against me than 


|} convent. 


the bright eyes of the lady who was so much in- | 


| terested against the amours of the Vicomte de 
Vaudemonte. 
At last Gawtrey broke silence : 


my little protégé /—I have been buying toys for 
her this morning—she is a beautiful creature : 
| to-morrow is her birthday—she will then be six 
* eee old. But—but—” here Gawtrey sighed, 
‘| fear she is not all right here,” and he touched 
his forehead. 


| My young friend,” said he, ‘I told you of 





[against him! Why don’t you drink more? 


famed Captain 


‘Oh! have you e’er heard of the 


Wattle ?”’ 
and Gawtrey broke out inio a loud Baechanalian 
hymn, in which Philip could find no mirth, and 
from which the songster suddenly paused to ex- 
claim, 

‘*Mind you say nothing about Fanny to Bir- 
nie; my secrets with him are not of that nature. 
He could not hurt her, poor lamb! it is true—at 
But one can never 


introduces 


least. es for ' can foresee. 
feel too sure of one’s lamb if one onec 
it to the butcher !”’ 

‘‘ The next day being Sun 
closed, and Philip and Gawtrey repaired to the 
It was a dismal-looking place as to the 
a large garden, 


lay, the dureaw was 


exterior ; but within there was 
well kept, and, notwithstanding the winter, it 


}seemed fair and refreshing compared with the 


polluted streets. ‘The window of the room into 
which thev were shown looked upon the green- 
sward, with walls covered with ivy at the farther 
and. And Philip’s own childhood came back to 
him as he gazed on the quiet of the lonely place. 

The door opene d: an infant voice was heard ; 
avoice of glee—of rapture; and a child, light 
and beautiful as a fairy, bounded to Gawtrey’s 
breast. 

Nestling there, she kissed his face, his hands, 
his clothes, with a passion that did not seem to 
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“Do you hear her now?,’ said Fanny. 
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Morton sign | 
Fanny by this time had aeain se 
niddle of the Hoor, larranved her toys, but 


without seeming to take pleasure in them. 


At last Gawtrey was obliged to depart. ‘The 
sister who had charge of Fanny was sum 
moned into the narlour, and then the child’s n 


ner entirely changed; her face grew purp! - she 
‘* She wou 


s much angveras oriel; 


notleave papa; she would not go--that she woul 


‘It is always 56," 
al 


whispered Gawtrey 
n an abashed and apologetic voice. 
is so difficult to get away from her. Just vo and 


talk with her while I steal out.’ 


\I yrton 


patient, good-natured sister, and began to sooth 


went to her as she struggled w'th the 


ind earess her, ull she turned on him her larg 
humid eves, 


“Ty es 


and said mournfully, 
hant fu. 


me ae Poor Fanny” 
‘* But this pretty doll—”’ began the siste 
Phe child looked at it joylessly. 
And papa is going to die!" 
Whenever monsieur goes,’’ whispered the 
un e always says that he is dead, and cries 
eu ly to sleep ; when monsieur returns, 
she says he is come to life again. Some one, | 
suppose, once talked to her about death ; and she 
thinks, when she loses sight of anv one, that that 


‘* Poor echild'’? said Morton with a trembling 
voice 
The child looked up, smiled, stroked his cheek 
with her little hand, and said, 
“Thank you! Yes! poor Fanny! Ah, he 
s going—see !—let me go too—tu es méchant.” 
} ale, 


** But,” said Morton, detaining hergently, ‘do 
You make 


Don’t make 


you know that you give him pain? 


him ery by showing Dp ul i 


vourself, 
him so sad !’’ 
The child 


. , 
head fora moment, as ifin thought; and then, 


seemed struck; hung down her 


jumping from Morton’s lap, ran to Gawtrey, put 


De Sal 
, and sala, 


up her poutine lips 
i i i 
‘One 


Gaawtrey 


kiss more!’ 
kissed her and turned away his head. 

‘“*Fanny isa good girl;’’ and Fanny, as she 
spoke, went back to Morton, and put her little 
finvers into her eyes, as if either to shut out 


‘ey’s retreat from her sight, or to press 





r tears. 
‘¢ Give me the doll now, Sister Marie.”’ 
Morton smiled and sighed ; placed the child, 

who strueeled no more, in the nun’s arms, and 


left the room; bnt, as he closed the door, he | 
back, and saw that Fanny had escaped | 


‘from the sister, thrown herself on the floor, and 
} } 
Di te 


a pr9 i 


was crying, not alou 


‘‘Is she not a li darling said Gawtrey, 
as they gained the street. 
‘‘ She is, indeed, a most beautiful child ?”’ 


* And you will love her if I leave her penni- 
less,”’ sail Gawtrev, al ruptly. “Tt was ye 
rand vour brother that made 
the Ay,” 
; a tone of great earnestness, ‘ay; 
and, whatever may happen to me, [ will strive 
and keep you, my poor lad, harmless, and, what 


matters 


ove for vour mother 
me like you from first. continued 


Gawtrey, in 


is better, innoeent even of such as sit 


licht enousch on my own well-seasoned con- 


In turn, if ever you have the powe-, 


} be 
to her—yes, be good to her! 1 


scienee, 


wood to | won't say 
1 harsh word to you ii ever you like to turn 
king’s evidence acainst mvself.”’ 


‘* Gawtrev i all Morton, repro: chfully, and 


+ . < 
almost fhlercelv. 


‘Bah! such things are! But, tell me honest- 
ly, do vou think she is very strange—very de- 


ficient 
‘¢T have not seen enough 
swered Morton, evasive! 
‘* She is SO el 





inceful hag persisted 
‘**sometimes you would 


Gawtrey ; 
say that she was above 
age, she comes out with such 
things; then, the next moment, she 
throws me into despair. ‘These very 
ist they are said to be 
; you 
her poor mother was very unhappy at the time 


her thoughtful, 
cl ver 


nuns are 
skilful in education—at le: 
The doctors give 1005 see 


so. me hope, 


of her birth—delirious, indeed —th: 
for it. Loften faney that 1! is 


citement which her state occasions 


tmay account 
ex- 
ne that makes 


the constan! 





me love her so much : you see sne is one who 


can never shift for herself. I ssf get money 
for her; I have left a little already with the supe- 
rior, and 1 would not toueh it t save mvself 


from famine! If she has money, peopl 
“a 
} 


kind her. And then,’’ continued 
Gawtrey, ‘*you must perceive that she 


> W ill be 


enouch to 
loves 
yhody 
9? 


nothing in the world but me—me, whom ni 
else loves! Well, well, now to the shop again ! 

On returning home, the denne informed them 
that a lady had ealled, and asked both for Mon- 
j Love an | 


much ec} 


the young gentleman, and seemed 
| By the de- 


iagrined at missing both. 
she was the fair in- 


Morton guessed 


cognita; and felt disappointed at having lost 
I 


seription, 
thea 
i 


interview. 


CHAPTER V. 


"he cursed carle was athis wonted trace 
Sill tempting heedless men into his are 
In Witching wise, as | before have said; 


But when he saw,in goodly gear arrayed 
ijestic Knight approaching nigh 
ce fell.” 


Tu oMPsoNn Cistle of Indolence 





he gras m 





His countena 


Monsieur 
Courval. 


The morning rose that was to unite 
Goupil! Mademoiselle / 


i@ with Adele ce 


|The ceremony was performed, and bride and 


bridegroom went through that trying ordeal with 
becoming gravity. Only the elegant Adele 
seemed more unaflectedly agitated than Mr. Love 
could well account for; she was very nervous in 
turned her eyes to the 
Perhaps she wanted to 


often 
door than to the altar. 
run away; but it was either too late or too early 
for that proceeding. ‘The rite performed, the 
happy pair and their friends adjourned to the 
Cadran Bleu, that restaurant so celebrated in 
the festivities of the good citizens of Paris. Here 
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‘* Bah ! 


trench afterward. 


‘“Ttisay 
Gonpille, “6 

“There is not a marriage 1 
me more credit,’ said Mr. Love; 
ed off to receive the complimenis 
lations that awaited him among such ¢ 
as were aware of his good offices. 
Vaudemont was, of course, not 
not been near Mr. Love since 
the épicier. But Madame Beavor, 


1 
n 


lined wit 


the arm of the Pole, who looke 
his white favour; and Mr. Hig 
troduced by Mr. Love toa little 
wore paste ( 
eyes; so that Mr. Love’s heart 
with satisfaction at the prospect of the various 
blisses to come, which might owe t 
his benevolence. 

temple of Hymen 
was that day; nev 


ied with artificial 


? 


proucit vol 


lilach, was hanging 


liamonds, and had 





and the notary is perfectly satisfied.”’ 


was never more e@reat than 


er did his establishment seen 


more solid, his reputation more popular, or 


fortune more sure. 


danee. Monsieur Goupille, in tights, still tighter 
than he usually 


quite new, 
} 
i 


the ball with the lad 


se) t. l . . 
Same iauoourg 


he evening ad 
dances of ceremony, Monsieur Goupille conceiv- 


ed himself e 


affection. 


ing near the doorway, seemed examining the 
dancers, as ifin search for some one. 
bed their heads up and down, to and fro—now 
stooped, now 
tall, largewhiuskere: 


hand on the arm of his companion, and whisper- 
ed to him from time 

itiheian tavisal sn 4 
genileman replied in a 


claimed his 


dane rs did not perceive 
standers did, 
round; who could they be? 
v faces in the fauboure 


them? they 
perhaps rel: 


In high delight, the fair bride was skippine 
g y Pj 
down the middle, while Monsieur Goupille, wi 
with care, admired her agility ; 
when, lo and behold! the whiskered centleman I 
rave described abruptly advanced from his ecom- 

I | bed abruptly ad . ] 


ing h's forehea 


panion, and cried, 

‘Ta voila! sacré tonnerre! 

At that voice—a parition, the 
halted; so suddenly, indeed, that 
time to put down both feet, but remained wit 
one high in air, while the other sustained itse 
on the light fantastic toe. ‘The company natural- } 
ly imagined this to be an operatic flourish which 
called for approbation. Monsieur Love, 


was thundering down behind her, cried ‘+ Bravo !”’ 


He was the life of the 
The banquet over, the revellers prepared for a 


stockings, 


ntitled to dedicat 
A country-danee was ca 
énicier claimed the fair hand of the genile Adele. 
About this tim 
ceived, had quietly entered the room, and, stan 


stood on tiptoe. 
fair-haired man; the othera 
little, thin, neatly-dressed person, who kept his 


hum of ecurlosity cir 


fatians 


1 rien paitsszer in the 


e one to connu 


two persons, not hitherto 
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euttural tone, which pro- 
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well-grown gentleman had to make a | ‘Speak! Madame Bihl! Are you my wif 
SW ) ) VOIad aisturbdll er equill nin, eT } , 
I the e came full against 1 is Vensh A lel ! 
rG@ yupille, sent him ¢ sa bat se ves 
at th yng Mon > eri Go le ‘ owns m said th 
na the t > . Ma t¢ ppj22 i¢ | way! Al (, I ) Por nv y ] t 
indeed, Adele had no recovered her bal- phant 
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the galleys id is no more 
Jew.’ 

And this lady’s fortune!’ cried Monsieur 
Goup! le, pathetica ly; **the settlements are all 
made, the notaries all paid. I am sure that there 
must be some mistake.”’ 

Monsieur Bihl, who had by this time restored 
his lost Helen to her senses, stalked up to the 
epicier, ig the lady along with him. 

‘Sir, there is no mistake! But, when IL have 

t the money, if you like to have the lady, you 

veleome to her.” 

Monst *? again muttered the fair Adele. 

3 mn 1d the short of it,’’ said Monsieur 
Favart, **is, that Monsieur Bihl is a brave gar- 
con, and has | 1 half over th world as a Cou- 
ric 

\ uu ! ex iil | everal voices 

Madame w ! y-voverness to an Wine 
glish milord. ‘They married, and quarreled— 
no nl t, am ynis—nothing more com- 
mon Monsieur Bihl is a very faithful fellow; 
nursed his | master in an illness that ended fa- 
I e i eled with his doctor. Mi- 
lord left him a handsome legacy ; he retired from 
service, and fell ill, perhaps from idleness or 
) Is not tl l vy, Monsieur Bihl ie 

II wa way aru ik—th wretch hes sob- 
bed Ad 

“That was to drown my domestic sorrows,” 
said the G lan; ind, when I was sick in my 
bed, madame ran off with my money. ‘Thanks 
to monsieur, I h found both, and I wish you 
i \ ood night 

) vous toujours, mes amis,”’ said the 
0 bowing. And, following Adele and her 

little man left the room—where he 
had ca d, in chests so broad and limbs so 
doughty, much the same consternation as. that 
which some diminutive ferret occasions in a bur- 
row ol raodbits twice his size. 

Morton had outstayed Mr. Love. But he 
thoucht it unnecessary to linger lone after that 
gentleman’s departure ; and, in the general hub- 
bub that ensued, he crept out unperceived, and 
soon arrived at the burea He found Mr. Love 


and Mr, Birnie already engaged in packing up 


their effeets. ‘Why, when did you leave ?”’ 
said Morton to Mr. Birni 
‘T saw the poli eman enter, 
} 9 


And why the deuee did not you tell us? 


said G 

‘Every man for himself. Besides, Mr. Love 
was dancing,” replied Mr. Birnie, with a dull 
olan of disda 

Philosophy !’ muttered Gawtrey, thrusting 

his dress-coat into his trunk; then suddenly 
changing his voice, *“* Ha! ha! it was a very 
good joke, after all—own I did it well. Ecod! if 
he had not \\ l ne that look, | think I should 
have turned the tables on him. But those d—d 
fellows learn of the mad doctors how to tame us 
Faith, my irt went down to my shoes—yet 
I’m no cov |! , ; 

‘But, after all, he evidently did not know 


you,” said Morton; ‘and what has he to 


say against vou? Your trade is a strange one, 
but not dishonest. Why give up as if—’’ 

‘*My young friend,’’ interrupted Gawtrey, 
the officer comes after us or not, our 
that infernal Adele, with her 


cranimaman, has done for us. Gou- 


‘¢ whether 
trade is 


fabulous 


ruined : 


pille will blow the temple about our ears. No 


help for it—eh, Birnie ?”’ 
‘* None.”’ 
‘*Go to bed, Philip: we'll call thee at day-| 
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neighbours open their shutters.’ 

Reclined, but half undressed, on his bed in the 
little cabinet, Morton revolved the events of the 
evening. ‘The thought that he should se no 
more of that white hand and that lovely mouth, 
which still haunted his recollection as appertain- 
ing to the incognita, greatly indisposed him to- 
wards the abrupt flight intended by Gawtrey, 
while (so much had his faith in that person de- 
pended upon respect for his confident daring, and 
so thoroughly fearless was Morton’s own nature) 
he felt himself greatly shaken in his allegiance to 
the chief by recollecting the effect produced on 
his valour by asingle glance from the instrument 
of law. He had not yet lived long enough to be 
aware that men are sometimes the representa- 
tives of things; that what the scytale was to the 
Spartan hero, a sheriffs writ often is to a Water- 
loo medallist; that a Bow-street runner will en- 
ter the foulest den, where murder sits with his 
fellows, and pick out bis prey with the beck of 
his fore-finger. ‘That, in short, the thing called 
Law, once made tangible and present, rarely fails 
to palsy the fierce heart of the thing called Came. 
For Law is the symbol of all mankind reared 
Man of Crime. Not yet 
aware of this truth, nor, indeed, in the least sus- 
pecting Gawtrey of worse offences than those of 
a charlatanic and equivocal profession, the young 
inan mused over his protector’s cowardice in dis- 
dain and wonder; till, wearied with conjectures, 
distrust, and shame at his own strange position of 
obligation to one whom he could not respect, he 
fell asleep. 

When he woke he saw the gray light of dawn, 
that streamed cheerlessly through his shutterless 
window, struggling with the faint ray of a candle 
that Gawtrey, shading with his hand, held over 
the sleeper. He started up, and, in the confusion 
of waking and the imperfect light by which he 


against one foe—the 


| friend left me; 


beheld the strong features of Gawtrey, halfimagin- | 


ed it was a foe who stood before him. 

«lake care, man !”’ said Gawtrey, as Morton, 
in this belief, grasped his arm. ** You have a 
precious rough gripe of your own. Be quiet, 
will you? I have a word to say to you.”” Here 
Gawitrey, placing the candle on a chair, returned 
to the door and closed it. 

* Look you,”’ he said, ina whisper, ‘I have 
nearly ran through my cirele of invention, and my 
wit, fertile as itis, can present to me little en- 
couragement in the future. ‘The eyes of this 
Favart, once on me, every disguise and every 
double will not long avail. I dare not return to 
London; [ am too well known in Brussels, Ber- 
lin, and Vienna—’’ 

**But,”’ interrupted Morton, raising himself on 
his arm, and fixing his dark eyes upon his host, 


a Pole than I am a) break, for we must make clear work before our |forter. Enough of that. Now to yourself. 


} 


| 
} 
| 


| bear you harmless and innocent. 


Qur savings are less than you might expect; to 
be sure Birnie has veen treasurer, and I have 
laid by a litte for Fanny, which I will rather 
starve than touch. ‘There remain, however, 150 
Napoleons, and our etiects, sold at a fourth their 
value, will fetch 150 more. Here is your share. 
I have compassion on you. I told you I would 
Leave us while 
yet time.” 


It seemed, then, to Morton that Gawtrey had 
divined his thoughts of shame and escape of the 


| previous night; perhaps Gawtrey had: and such 


is the human heart, that, instead of welcoming 
the very release he had half contemplated, now 
that it was offered him, Philip shrunk from it as 


| a base desertion. 


** Poor Gawtrey !”’ said he, pushing back the 
canvass bag of gold held out to him, * you shall 
not go over the world, and feel that the orphan 
you fed and fostered left you to starve with your 
money in his pocket. When you again assure 
me that you have committed no crime, you again 
remind me that gratitude has no right to be se- 


| vere upon the shifts and errors of its benefactor. 


If you do not conform to society, what has so- 
ciety done for me? No! I will not forsake you 
in a reverse. Fortune has given you a fall. 
What, then, courage, and at her again !”’ 

These last words were said so heartily and 
cheerfully as Morton sprung from the bed, that it 
inspirited Gawtrey, who had really desponded of 


| his lot. 


** Well,”’ said he, “I cannot reject the only 
and while I live—But I will 
make no professions. Quick, then; our luggage 
is already gone, and I hear Birnie grunting the 
rogue’s march of retreat.” 

Morton’s toilet was soon completed, and the 
three associates bade adieu to the bureau. 

Birnie, who was taciturn and impenetrable as 
ever, walked a little before as guide. ‘They ar- 
rived, at length, ata serrurier’s shop, placed in 
an alley near the Porte St. Denis. ‘The serrurier 
himself, a tall, beorimed, black-bearded man, was 
taking the shutters from his shop as they ap- 
proached. He and Birnie exchanged silent nods ; 


‘and the former, leaving his work, conducted 


them up a very filthy flight of stairs to an attic, 
where a bed, two stools, one table, and an old 
walnut-tree bureau formed the sole articles of 
furniture. Gawtrey looked rather ruefully round 


| the black, low, damp walls, and said, in a crest- 


‘but you have told me again and again that you | 
have committed no crime—why, then, be so | 


fearful of discovery ?” 

“ Why !” 
hesitation which he instantly overcame, ** why! 
Have not you yourself learned that appearances 
have the effect of crimes? Were you not chased 
as a thief when I rescued you from your foe, the 
Law? Are you not, though a boy in years, un- 


‘repeated Gawtrey, with a slight | 


der an alias, and an exile from your own land? | 


And how ean you put these austere questions to 
me, who am growing gray in the endeavour to ex- 
tract sunbeams from cucumbers—subsistence from 
poverty ? I repeat that there are reasons why I must 


| avoid, forthe present, the great capitals. I mustsink 


in life, and take to the provinces. Birnie is san- 
guine as ever; but he is a terrible sort of com- 


fallen tone, 

‘*We were better off at the Temple of Hy- 
men. But get usa bottle of wine, some eggs, 
and a frying-pan—by Jove, I am a capital hand 
at an omelet !”’ 

The serrurier nodded again, grinned, and 
withdrew. 

‘* Rest here,” said Birnie, in his calm, pas- 
sionless voice, that seemed to Morton, however, 
to assume an unwonted tone of command. ‘I 
will go and make the best bargain I can for our 
furniture, buy fresh clothes, and engage our 
places for Tours.” 
‘‘ For ‘Tours ?’’ repeated Morton. 

‘*Yes—there are some English there; one 
can live wherever there are English,’ said Gaw- 
trey. 

‘*Hum!” grunted Birnie, drily ; and, button- 
ing up his coat, he walked slowly away. 

About noon he returned with a bundle of 
clothes, which Gawtrey, who always regained his 


, 


| elasticity of spirit wherever there was fair play to 
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his talents, examined with great attention, and 
many exclamations of ** Bon, c’est ca.” 


‘**[ have done well with the Jew,” said Birnie, | 


drawing from his coat pocket two heavy bags; 
‘one hundred and eighty Napoleons. We shall 
commence with a good capital.”’ 

‘“* You are right, my friend,’’ said Gawtrey. 

The serrurier was then despatched to the best 
restaurant in the neighbourhood, and the three 
adventurers made a less Socratic dinner than 
might have been expected. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“Then out again he fliegto wing his mazy round.” 
Tuomson: Castle of Indolence. 


** Again he gazed. ‘Itis,’ said he, ‘the same; 
There sits he uprightin hiss -at secure, 
As one whose conscience is correct and pure.’” 
CRABBE. 


. ’ | 
The adventurers arrived at Tours, and esta- | 


blished themselves there in a lodging, without any 
incident worth narrating by the way. 

At ‘Tours, Morton had nothing to do but to 
take his pleasure and enjoy himself. 
for a young heir; Gawtrey for his tutor—a doc- | 
tor in divinity ; Birnie for his valet. The task of 
maintenance fell on Gawtrey, who hit off his | 
character to a hair; larded his grave jokes with | 
University scraps of Latin; looked big and well- | 
fed; wore knee-breeches and a shovel-hat; and 
played whist with the skill of a veteran vicar. 
By his art in that game, he made at first, enough, 
at least, to defray their weekly expenses. But, 
by degrees, the good people at ‘Tours, who, under | 
pretence of health, were there for economy, grew | 
shy of so excellenta player ; and, though Gawtrey | 
always swore solemnly that he played with the | 
most scrupulous honour (an asseveration which 
Morton, at least, implicitly believed), and no 
proof to the contrary was ever detected, yet a 
first-rate card-player is always a suspicious cha- 
racter, unless the losing parties know exactly who 
he is. The market fell off, and Gawtrey at 
length thought it prudent to extend their travels. 

“Ah!” said Mr. Gawtrey, ‘the world nowa- 
days has grown so ostentatious, that one cannot 
travel advantageously without a post character | 
and four horses.”’” At length they found them- | 
selves at Milan, which at that time was one of 
the El Dorados for gamesters. Here, however, 
for want of introductions, Mr. Gawtrey found it 
difficult to get into society. The nobles, proud 
and rich, played high, but were circumspect in 
their company; the bowrgeoise, industrious and 
energetic, preserved much of the old Lombard 
shrewdness: there were no table dhétes and 
public reunions. Gawtrey saw his little capital | 
daily diminishing, with the Alps at the rear, and | 
Poverty in the van. At length, always on the | 
qui vive, he contrived to make acquaintance with | 
a Scottish family of great respectability. He | 
effected this by picking up a snuff box which the | 
Seotsman had dropped in taking out his hand- | 
kerchief. This politeness paved the way to a | 
conversation, in which Gawtrey made himself so | 
agreeable, and talked with such zest of the mo- | 
dern Athens, and the tricks practised upon travel- 
lers, that he was presented to Mrs. Macgregor ; | 
cards were interchanged ; and, as Mr. Gawtrey | 
lived in tolerable style, the Macgregors pro- | 
nounced him ‘a vara genteel mon.”” Once in | 
the house of a respectable person, Gawtrey con- 
trived to turn himself round and round, till he 
burrowed a hole into the English circle then 
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He passed | 


NIGHT AND MORNING, _ 


settled at Milan. His whist-playing came into 
requisition, and once more Fortune smiled upon 
Skill. 

| ‘I’o this house the pupil one evening accompa- 
| nied the tutor. When the whist-party, consist- 
ing of two tables, was formed, the young man 
found himself left out with an old gentleman, who 
seemed loquacious and good-natured, and who 
put many questions to Morton which he found 
it difficult to answer. One of the whist-tables 
was now in a state of revolution, viz., a lady had 
cut out, and a gentleman cut in, when the door 
| opened, and Lord Lilburne ‘was announced. 

| Mr. Macgregor, rising, advanced with great re- 
} 

! 

} 








spect to this personage. 
‘‘] scarcely ventured to hope you would coom, 
Lord Lilburne, the night is so cold.”’ 
| ‘** You did not allow sufficiently, then, for the 
duliness of my solitary inn and the attractions of 
your circle. Aha! whist, I see.”’ 

‘* You play soometimes ?2”’ 

‘* Very seldom now ; [ have sown all my wild 
oats, and even the ace of spades can scarcely dig 
them out again.”’ 

‘* Ha! ha! vara oude.”’ 

‘*T will look on ;’’ and Lord Lilburne drew his 
chair to the table, exactly opposite to Mr. Gaw- 


| trey. 


The old gentleman turned to Philip. 

‘¢ Anextraordinary man, Lord Lilburne ; you 
have heard of him, of course ?”’ 

‘* No, indeed ; what of him 2’ 
man, rousing himself. 

** What of him 2”’ said the old gentleman with 
a smile ; ‘“* why, the newspapers, if you ever read 
them, will tell you enough of the elegant, the wit- 
ty Lord Lilburne ; a man of eminent talent though 
indolent. He was wild in his youth, as clever 
men often are ; but, on attaining his title and for- 
tune, and marrying into the family of the then 
premier, he became more sedate. ‘They say he 
might make a great figure in politics ifhe would. 
He has a very high reputation—very. 
do say he is still fond of pleasure ; but that is a 
common failing among the aristocracy. Morality 


asked the young 


People 


| is only found inthe middling classes, young gen- | 
| tleman. 


Itis alucky family, that of Lilburne ; 
his sister, Mrs. Beaufort—”’ 

‘¢ Beaufort!’? exclaimed Morton; and 
muttered to himself, ** Ah, true—true, I 
heard the name of Lilburne before.” 

‘Do you know the Beauforts? Well, you 
remember how luckily Robert, Lilburne’s bro- 
ther-in-law, came into that fine property just as 
his predecessor was about to marry a—”’ 

Morton scowled at his garrulous acquaintance, 
and stalked abruptly to the card table. 

Ever since Lord Lilburne had seated himself 
opposite to Mr. Gawtrey, that gentleman had | 
evinced a perturbation of manner that became ob- 
vious to the company. He grew deadly pale ; 
his hands trembled; he moved uneasily in his 
seat; he missed deal ; he trumped his partner’s 
best diamond ; finally he revoked, threw down 
his money, and said, with a forced smile, ‘* That 
the heat of the room overcame him.” As he | 
rose, Lord Lilburne rose also, and the eyes of 
both met. Those of Lilburne were calm, but | 
penetrating and inquisitive in their gaze; those | 
of Gawtrey were like balls of fire. He seemed 
gradually to dilate in his height, his broad chest | 
expanded, he breathed hard. ; 

‘** Ah, doctor,’ said Mr. Macgregor, * let me 
introduce you to Lord Lilburne.” 

The peer bowed haughtily ; Mr. Gawtrey did 
not return the salutation, but with a sort of gulp, | 


then 
have 


= 


é 
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| as if he were swallowing some burst of passion , 
strode to the fire ; and then, turning round, again 
fixed his gaze upon the new guest. Lilburne, 
however, who had never lost his self-composure 
at this strange rudeness, was now quietly talking 
with their host. 

man—a little 

Have you been LO 


** Your doctor seems an eccentric 
absent—learned, | suppose, 
Como yet?” 

Mr. Gawtrey remained by the 
»} 


fire, beating 
the devil’s tattoo upon the chimney -piece, and 
ever and anon turning his gl towards Lil- 
burne, who seemed to have forgotten his exist- 


mce 


tence. 

Both these guests stayed till the party broke 
up, Mr. Gawtrey apparently wishing to outstay 
Lord Lilburne ; the last went down 


stairs, Mr. Gawtrey, nodding to his comrade, and 


for when 


giving a hurried bow to the host, descended also. 
As they passed he porte r’s lode : they found Lil- 
burne on the step ol his carriage ; he turned his 
head abruptly, and again met Gawtrey’s eyes; 
and 


paused a 


shoulder, 


moment, whispered over his 


Let us not 
meet again; and, on that condition, bygones are 


‘© So we remember each other, sir? 


bygones.” 

‘¢ Scoundrel!’ muttered Gawtrey, clinching 
his fists; but the peer had sprung into his ear- 
riage with a lightness, scarcely to be expected 
from his lameness, and the wheels whirled with- 
in an inch of the sot disant doctor’s right pump. 

Gawtrey walked on for some moments in great 
excitement ; at length he turned to his companion : 

‘** Do you guess who Lord Lilburne is? I will 
tell you; my first foe, and Fanny’s grandfather ! 
Now note the justice of fate. Here is this man 
—mark well—this man, who commenced life by 
putting his faults on my own shoulders !—from 
that little boss has fungused out a terrible hump 
—this man, who seduced my affianeed bride, and 
then left her whole soul, once fair and blooming— 
[ swear it—with its leaves fresh from the dews 
of heaven, one rank leprosy—this man, who roll- 
ing in riches, 
learns to dance and play the fiddle, and (to damn 
me, whose happiness he had blasted ised me 
to the world of 


learned to cheat and pilfer as a boy 


ace 
is this 
man, who has not left off once vice, but added to 
those of his youth the bloodless craft of the 
veteran knave—here is this man, flattered, court- 
ed, great, marching through lanes of bowing pa- 
rasites to an illustrious epitaph and a marble 
tomb ; and I, a rogue too, if you will, but rogue 
for my bread, dating from him my errors and my 
ruin! [—vagabond—outcast—skulking through 
tricks to avoid crime—why the difference! Be- 
cause one is born rich and the other poor; be- 
cause he has no excuse for crime, and, therefore, 
no one suspects him?’’ 

The wretched man (for at that moment he was 
wretched) paused breathless from this passionate 
and rapid burst; and before him rose in its mar- 
ble majesty, with the moon full upon its shining 
spires, the wonder of Gothic Italy—the Cathe- 
dral Church of Milan. 

‘‘Chafe not yourself at this universal fate,” 
said the young man, with a bitter smile on his 
lips, and pointing to the Cathedral; «* I have not 
lived long, but I have learned already enough to 
know this: he who could raise a pile like that, 
dedicated to heaven, would be honoured as a 
saint: he who knelt to God by the roadside under 


his own crime !—her« 


| a hedge would be sent to the house of correction 


as a vagabond! The difference between man 


and man is money, and will be, when you, the 
3 






















































































to the other side of the way. No more invitati 


was deranged; though he could not trace this 


mour to Lord Lilburne, 








hi! sturd 


eyes were 
‘¢ Philip,” said the last, 
Paris, I feel that 1 am coming back to my grave !’ 


gloomily cast down. 








Kt despised charlatan, and Lilburne, the honoured 
Ae cheat, have not left as much dust behind yon 
fay Cal, tay n¢ iC] i nuechi iu jin you 
ne 1 ‘ 
‘ as will fill a snuff-box. Comfort yourself; you 
rein the majority 
: 
CHAPTER VII. 
A desert wild 
if re them stretched bare, comfortless and vast, 
rf With t bones d carcasses defiled 
'HOMSON Castle of Indolence 
Mr. Gawtrey did not wish to give his foe the 


ac- 


triumph of thinking he had driven him from Mi- 
lan: he resolved to stay and brave it out; but 
when he appeared in public, he found the 

: quaintances he had formed bow politely, but cross 


nS 


he 


ru- 


he was at no loss to guess 


ia from whom it had emanated. His own eccen- 
i tricities, especially his recent manner at Mr. Mac- 

' gregor’s, gave confirmation to the charge. Again 
the funds began to sink low in the canvass bags, 

and at Jength., in despair, Mr. Gawtrey was 

obliged to quit the field. They r turned to 
France through Switzerland—a country too poor | 
for gamesters ; and, ever since the interview with | 

Lil urne, a gre it changer had come over Gaw- 

trey’s gay spirit; he grew moody and thoughtful ; 

x) he took no pains to replenish the common stock ; 

i he talked much and seriously to his young friend 
of poor Fanny, and owned that he yearned to see 

her again. ‘The desire to return to Paris haunted 

him like a fatalitv ; he saw the danger that await- 

ed him there, but it only allured him the more, as 

ie the eandle that has singed its wings does the 
: moth. Birnie, who, in all their vicissitudes and 

; wanderings, their ups and downs, retained the 

at same tacit, immovy demeanour, received with 

4 a sneer the orders at last to march back upon the 
1 French capital. ** You would never have left it 
if you had t n my advice,” he said and quit- 

le 1 the room. 

Mr. Gawtrey gazed after him and muttered, | 

‘Is he di 1en cast ?’’ 

‘‘ What does he mean ?”’ said M rion. 

ou will know soon,” replied Gawtrey, and 
he followed Birnie; and from that time, the whis- 
pered conferences w ith that person, which had 
seemed suspended during their travels, were re- 
ne wed. : | 
, * * * 1 

One morning three men were seen entering 
Paris on foot through the Porte St. Denis. It 
was a fine day in spring, and the old city looked 
gay with its loitering passengers ind gaudy shops, 

3 and under that clear, blue, exhilarating sky so pe- 
; culiar to Frane« 

'T'wo of these men walked abreast, the other 
preceded them a few steps. The one who went 
first—thin, ] and threadbare—yet seemed to | 
suffer the least from fatigue ; he walked with a 
long, swinging, noiseless stride, looking to the 
right and left from the corners of his eyes. Of} 

: the two who followed, one was handsome and 
finely formed, but of a swarthy complexion ; | 

young, yet with a look of care; the other of a 

frame, leaned on a thick stick, and his | 


| 
} 
‘*in coming back to 


| given to a 
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** Pooh! 
excursions elsewhere.” 
‘* Because 1 was always thinking of poor Fan- 
ny, and because—because—Birnie was ever at 
| me with his horrible temptations !”’ 
‘* Birnie! I loathe the man! Will you never 
get rid of him ?”’ 
| ] cannot! Hush! he will hearus! How 
unlucky we have been! and now, without a sous 
in our pockets—here the dunghill, there the jail ! 
We are in his power at last !” 
‘His power! What mean you !” 
‘What, ho! Birnie! cried Gawtrey, unheed- 
ing Morton’s question, ‘let us halt and break- 
fast: | am tired.”’ 
‘* You forget! we have no money till we make 
it,” returned Birnie coldly. ‘* Come to the ser- 


a9? 


rurier’s—he willtrust us ! 


CHAPTER VIL. 


‘Gaunt Beggary and Seorn, wilh many hellhounds more.” 
Tuomson: Cusile of niolence. 


to tea and cards showered in upon the jolly par- | 

; son. He was puzzled; for people, while they 

; shunned him, did not appear uncivil. He found 
‘7 out, at last, that a report was circulated that 


‘The other was a fell, despiteful fiend.”—/Jdid. 


Your ——- ss behold! then straight a wand 
lie waved, an anti-magic power that hath 


Truth from ‘illus sive falsehood to command.” —Jbid 


** But what for us, the children of despair, 

Brought to the brink of hell—what hope remains? 

Reso.ve, Reso.ve!"’—/bid. 

It may be observed that there are certain years 
in which, ina civilised country, some particular 
crime comes into vogue. It flares its season, and 
then burns out. ‘Thus at one time we have burk- 
ing—at another, swingism—now suicide is in 
vogue—now poisoning trades-people in apple- 
dumplings—now little boys stab each other with 
penknives—now common soldiers shoot at their 
sergeants. Almost every year there is one crime 
peculiar to it; a sort of annual which overruns 
the country, but does not bloom again. Unques- 
tionably, the Press has a great deal to do with 
these epidemics. Let a newspaper once give an 
account of some out of the way atrocity that has 
the charm of being novel, and certain depraved 
minds fasten to it like leeches. ‘They brood over 
and revolve it; the idea grows up, a horrid phan- 
tasmalian monomania;* and all of a sudden, in 
a hundred different places, the one seed sown by 
the leaden types springs up into foul flowering. 
But if the first reported aboriginal crime has been 
attended with impunity, how much more does 
the imitative faculty cling to it. [ll-judged merey 
falls, not like dew, but like a great heap of manure 


| on the rank deed. 


Now it happened that, at the time I write of, 
or, rather, a little before, there had been detected 
and tried in Paris a most redoubted coiner. He 


| had carried on the business with a dexterity that 


won admiration even for the offence ; and, more- 
over, he had served previously with some dis- 
| tinction at Austerlitz and Marengo. ‘The conse- 
quence was, that the public went with instead of 
| against him, and his sentence was transmuted to 
three years’ imprisonment by the government: 


* An old Spanish writer, treating of the Inquisi- | 
tion, has some very striking re smarks on the kind of | 
madness which, whenever some terrible notoriety is | 
particular offence, leads persons of dis- | 
tempered fancy to accuse themselves of it. He ob- | 
serves, that when the cruelties of the Inquisition | 
against the imaginary crime of sorcery were the | 
most barbarous, this singular phrensy led numbers | 
to accuse themselves of sorcery. The publication 
and celebrity of the crime begat the desire of the 
crime. 


you were equally de epalent in our | for all governments in free countries aspire rather 


| alone. 





to be popular than just. 

No sooner was this case reported in the jour- 

nals—and even the gravest took notice of it, 

| which is notcommon with the scholastic journals 
of France— so sooner did it make a stir and a 
sensation, and cover the criminal with celebrity, 
than the result became noticeable in a very large 
issue of false money. 

Coining in the year I now write of was the 
fashionable crime. The police were roused into 
full vigour: it became known to them that there 
was one gang in especial who cultivated this art 
with singular success. ‘Their coinage was in- 
deed so good, so superior to all their rivals, that it 
was often unconsciously preferred by the public 
to the real mintage. At the same time, they car- 
ried on their calling with such secrecy that they 
utterly baffled discovery. 

An immense reward was offered by the bureau 
to any one who would betray his accomplices, 
and Monsieur Favart was placed at the head of 
a commission of inquiry. This person had him- 
self been — nonnoyer, and was an adept in 

| the art, and it was he who had discovered the re- 
doubted coiner who had brought the crime into 
| such notoriety ; Monsieur Favart was a man of 
the most vigilant acuteness, the most indefati- 

' gable research, and of a courage which, perhaps, 
is more common than we suppose. It is a popu- 
lar error to suppose that courage means courage 
in everything. Put a hero on board ship at a 
five-barred gate, and, if he is not used to hunting, 
he will turn pale. Put a fox-hunter on one of 
the Swiss chasms, over which the mountaineer 
springs like a roe, and his knees will knock un- 
der him. People are brave in the dangers to 
which they accustom themselves, either in imagi- 
nation or practice. 

Monsieur Favart, then, was a man of the most 
daring bravery in facing rogues and cutthroats. 
He awed them with his very eye; yet he had 
been known to have been kicked down stairs by 
his wife, and, when he was drawn into the grand 
army, he deserted the eve of his first battle. 
Such, as moralists say, is the inconsistency of 
man! 

But Monsieur Favart was sworn to trace the 
coiners, and he had never failed yet in any enter- 
prise he undertook. One day he presented him- 
self to his chief with a countenance so elated, 
that that penetrating functionary said to him at 
once, 

** You have heard of our messieurs ?2”’ 

‘‘[T have: I am to visit them to-night.” 

‘* Bravo! How many men will you take ?” 

‘From twelve to twenty, to leave without on 
guard. But I must enter alone. Such is the 
condition: an accomplice, who fears his own 
throat too much to be openly a betrayer, will in- 
troduce me to the house—nay, to the very room. 
By his description, it is necessary I should know 
the exact locale in order to cut off retreat; so to- 
morrow night I shall surround the beehive and 
take the honey.” 

‘‘ They are desperate fellows, these coiners, 
always; better be cautious.” 

‘‘ You forget I was one of them, and know 
| the masonry.” 

About the same time this conversation was go- 
| ing on at the bureau of the police, in another 
part of the town Morton and Gawtrey were seated 
It is some weeks since they entered 
Paris, and spring has mellowed into summer. 
The house in which they lodged was in the lordly 
quartier of the Faubourg “St. Germain; the 











in 
















neighbouring streets were venerable with z" 
ancient edifices of a fallen noblesse; but their | 
tenement was in a narrow, dingy lane, aud the 
building itself seemed beggarly and ruinous. 
The apartment was in an attic on the sixth story, 
and the window, placed at the back of the 
lane, looked upon another row of houses of a 
better description, that communicated with one 
of the great streets of the quartier. 
between their abode and their opposite neigh- 
bours was so narrow that the sun could scarcely 
pierce between. In the height of summer might 
be found there a perpetual shade. 

The pair were seated by the window. 
trey well dressed, smooth shaven, as in his paliny 


Gaw- 


time; Morton, in the same garments with which | 
he had entered Paris, weather-stained and ragged. | 


Looking at the paraliel basement in the opposite 
house, Gawtrey said, mutteringly, «1 wonder 
where Birnie has been, and why he is not re- 
turned: I grow suspicious of that man.”’ 

‘‘ Suspicious of what?” asked Morton. “ Of 
his honesty ? Would he rob you ?” 

**Rob me! Ilumph--perhaps! But you see 
I am in Paris, in spite of the hints of the police; 
he may denounce me.”’ 

6 Why then suffer him to lodge away from 

rou !”” 

‘‘ Why? Because, by having separate houses, 
there are two channels of escape, A dark night, 
and a ladder thrown across from window to win- 
dow, he is with us, or we with him.” 

«« But wherefore such precautions? You blind 
—you deceive me. What have you done? What 
is your employment now ? You are mute. Hark 
you, Gawtrey! I have pinned my fate to you— 
I have fallen from hope itself. At times, it almost 
make me mad to look back; and yet you do not 
trust me. Since your return to Paris you are 
absent whole nights—oiten days ; you are moody 
and thoughtful; yet, whatever your business, it 
seems to bring you ample returns.” 

** You think fhat,”’ said Gawtrey, mildly, and 
with a sort of pity in his voice, ‘ yet you refuse 
to take even the money to change those rags.” 

‘‘ Because I know not how the money was 
gained. Ah! Gawirey, I am not too proud for 
charity, but I am for—” 

Hechecked the word uppermost in his thoughts, 
and resumed, 

“Yes; your occupations seem lucrative. It 
was but yesterday Birnie gave me fifty Napo- 
leons, for which he said you wished change in 
silver.”’ 

‘‘ Did he? The ras—well! and you got change 
for them ?”’ 

‘IT know not why, but I refused.” 

“That was right, Philip. Do nothing that 
man tells you.” 

‘‘ Will you then trust me? You are engaged 
in some horrible traffic: it may be blood! I am 
no longer a boy; | have a will of my own; I 
will not be silently and blindly entrapped to per- 
dition. If I march thither, it shall be with my | 
own consent. Trust me, and this day, or we 
part to-morrow ?” 

‘¢ Be ruled. Some secrets it is better not to 
know.” 


‘‘Tt matters not! I have come to my decision: | 


I ask yours.’ 
Gawtrey paused for some moments in deep 
thought. At last helified his eyes to Philip, and 
replied, 
“Well, 
it must have been 
You are bold, and will not shrink. 


then, if it must be. Sooner or later 
so, and I want a confidant. 


The space | 


NIGHT AND MORNING. 


to know my oceupation—will 1 you witness it to- 
night ? 

‘**T am prepared: to-night!’ 

Here a ste p was heard on the stairs—a knoe *k | 
| at the door—and Birnie entered. 

He drew aside Gawtrey, and whispered him, 
| as usual, for some moments. 
Gawtrey nodded his head, and then said aloud, 


| fore my young friend. ‘To-night he joins us.”’ 
**'To-night! Very well !’’ said Birnie, with 
| his cold sneer. ‘* He must take the oath and 
} 

| 

} 


| you, with your life, will be responsible for his 
honesty ?”’ 

‘Ay! itis the rule.” 

** Good-bye, then, till we meet,” 
and withdrew. 

‘I wonder,” said Gawtrey, musingly, 
tween his grinded teeth, ‘‘ whether | shall ever 
| have a good fair shot at that fellow? Ho! ho!” 
{and his laugh shook the walls. 

Morton looked hard at Gawtrey as the latte1 
| now sunk down in his chair, and gazed with 
| vacant stare, that seemed almost to partake of 
| imbecility, upon the opposite wall. ‘The care- 
less, reckless, jovial expression which usually 
characterised the features of the man had for 
some weeks given place to a restless, anxious, and, 


said Birnie, 


and he- 


finds a sport, while the hounds are yet afar and 
his limbs are yet strong, in the chase which marks 
him for its victim, but grows desperate with rage 


dogs pant hard upon his track ; but at that mo- 
ment the strong features, with their guarded 
muscle and iron sinews, seemed to have lost 


be locked in a stolid and dull repose. At last he 
looked up at Morton, and said, with a smile like 
that of an old man in his dotage, 

**]’m thinking that my life has been one mis- 
take! I had talents—you would not fancy it— 
but once I was neither a fool nor a villain! Odd, 
isn’tit? Just reach me the brandy.” 

But Morton, with a slight shudder, turned and 
left the room. 

He walked on mechanically, and 
last, the superb Quai that borders the Seine 
there the passengers became more freque nt: gay 
equipages rolled along ; the white and lofty man- 
sions looked fair and stately in the clear blue sky 
of early summer ; beside him flowed the spark- 
ling river, animated with the painted baths that 
floated on its surface: earth was merry and heaven 
serene: his heart was dark through all: Night 
within—Morning beautiful without! At last he 
paused by that bridge, stately with the statues of 
those whom the caprice of time honours with a 
name; for, though Zeus and his gods be over- 
| thrown, while earth exists will live the worship 
of dead men—the bridge by which you pass from 
the royal Tuileries, or the luxurious streets be- | 
| yond the Rue de Rivoli, to the iscar ys of the 
| emancipated people, and the gloomy and desolate 
| grandeur of the Faubourg St. Germain, in whose 


gained, at 





| venerable haunts the impoverished descendants | 


lof the old feudal tyrants, whom the birth of the 
| Senate overthrew, yet congregate— 
departed powers, proud of the shadows of great 
| names. 


at once on his remembrance that terrible and fatal 
evening, when, hopeless, friendless, desperate, 
he had begged for oh ity of his uncle’s hireling, 


**'T'o-morrow we shall talk without reserve be- | 


at times, ferocious aspect, like the beast that first | 


and fear as the day nears its close and the death | 


every sign both of passion and the will, and to| 


>} ment ; 


the ghosts of | 
| the balm and freshness of the 
As the English outcast paused midway | 
on the bridge, and, for the first time, lifting his | 
head from his bosom, gazed around, there broke | 


| lightly touched on in his brief narrative to Gaw- 
a had raged and blackened in his breast, urg- 
isting him 


hose 


ing to the resolution he had adopted, ( 
on the ominous friendship of the man w 
| guidance he even then had suspected and dis- 
trusted. The spot in either city had a certain 
similitude and ecorreé spondence each with each: 
at the first he had consummated his despair of 
human destinies—he had dared to forget the 
| Providence of God—he had arrogated his fate to 
himself: by the first bridge he had taken his re- 
solve, by the last he stood in awe at the result? 


—stood no less poor—no less abject—equ uly in 
| rags and squalor; but was his crest as h ughty 
and his eye as fearle ss, for was his conscience 
|as free and his honour as unstained? Those 

arches of stone—those rivers that rolled between, 


| seemed to him then to take a mor 
belongs to the outer world: 


mystic and 

typical sense than 
; they were the bridges to the rivers of his life. 
| Plunged in thoughts so confused and dim that he 
| could searcely distinguish, throuch the chaos, the 
one streak of light which, perhaps, heralded the 
reconstruction or regeneration of the elements 
of his soul, two passengers halted also by his 
side. 

“You will be late 
| them to the other. 
** My friend,” 
this spot without recalling the time when I stood 
as [ thought, a chance 
itated self-destruction.” 


. said one of 
‘Why do vou stop i 


said the other, ** 1 never pass 


» for the debate, 


| here without a sows, or, 
of one, and impiously med 
| ‘** You! now so rich—so fortunate in re pute 
and station! Is it possible! How wasit? A 
| lueky chance—a sudden legacy 
| ‘No: Time, Faith, and Energy—the three 

friends God has given to the poor!” 

but Morton, who had 
turned his face towards them, fancied that the 
last speaker fixed on him his bright, cheerful eye 
with a meaning look; and when the man was 
gone, he 1epeated those words, and hailed them 

in his heart of hearts as an augury from above. 
Quickly, then, and as if by magic, the former 
confusion of his mind seemed to settle into dis- 
tinct shape s of courage and “6 Y¢ Se 
he muttered, “I will keep this night’s appoint- 
I will learn the secret of these 
| In my inexperience and destitution I have suf- 
fered myself to be led hitherto into a partnersh 
t with subter- 


0? 


| ‘The men moved on; 


resolve . 


men’s life. 


ip, 
if not with vice and crime, at leas 
fuge and trick. I awake from my reckless boy- 
hood—my unworthy palterings with my better 
self. If Gawtrey be as I dread to find him—if 
he be linked in some guilty and hateful traffic 
with that loathsome accomplice—I will—” He 
paused, for his heart whispered, ** Well, and even 
| so—the guilty man clothed and fed thee!” “TI 
will,”’ resumed his thought, in answer to his 
heart, “I will go on my knees to him to fly 
| while there is yet time—to work, beg, starve, 
| pe rish, even—rather than lose the right to look 
man in = face without a blush, and kneel to his 
God without remorse !”’ 
And, as he thus ended, h 
he himself were restored to the pt reeptuion and 
| the joy of the Nature and the World around him: 
the Nicut had vanished from his soul; he inhaled 
he compre- 
hended the delight which the liberal June was 
he looked above, and 


e felt sudde nly as if 


scattering over the earth; 
his eyes were suffused with pleasure at the smile 
ot the soft blue skies. The Mornina became, 
as it were, a part of his own being; and he felt 


that as the world, in spite of the storms, is fair, 


i 


You desire | , with all the feelings that ‘then (so imperfectly and | so, in spite of evil, God is good. He walked on 


5 


| 
| 
| 
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ridge, but his ste p was no more 


onal} é p iss¢ d the 





the same—he forgot his rags. Why should he 
be ashamed? And thus, in the very flush of this 
new and strange elation and elasticity of spirit, 
he came unawares upon a group of young men, 
loun ng belore ine) porch of one of the chiel 
hotels in that splendid Rue de Rivoli, wherein 
wealth and the English have made their homes. 
A groom, mounted, was leading another hors« up 
and down the road, and the young men were 
making their comments of approbation upon both 
the horses, especially the latter, which was, in- 
deed, of uncommon be uty an | great value. Even 
Morton, in whom the boyish passion of his ear- 
lier li \ existed, paused to turn his expe- 
rienct na idmiring eye upon tne state ly shape 
and pace of the noble animal, and, as he did so, 


a name too well remembered came upon his 


‘Certainly Arthur Beaufort is the most envia- 


ble fellow in Hurope bas 

‘¢ Why, ves,”’ said another of the young men; 
‘he has pl nity of money; is good-looking, de- 
vilish good-natured, clever, and spends like a 
prine 


‘¢ Has the best horses! 


«The best luck at roulette!’ 

“The prettiest girls in love with him!’ 

‘* Andno one enjoys life more. Ah! here he 
ig !? 

| i oT p } ru | as l! oy i heure 
came out ¢ jeV *s op nat i ined he 
hotel, and halted y amid the loungers \Vor- 
ton s first impu was to bpurry fi hn i spot 
his second impulse arrested his ste nd a little 
ipa id halt d be h one of rches of 
the colonnade which adorns the street, the Out- 
east gazed upon the Heir. There was no com- 
parison in e natural person | ady intages of the 
two youn’ li 1s lor Philip Morton, despite all 
the hardships of his rough career, had now grown 
up and ripened into a rare perfection of form and 
feaiure. His broad chest, his ereet air, his lithe 
and symm | length of limb, united, happily, 
the attributes of activity and streneth ; and, though 
there was no delicacy of youthful bloom upon his 
dark cheek, and tho rh lines which should have 
come later marred its smoothness with the signs 
of « ind thought, yet an expression of intelli- 
gence and daring, equally beyond his years, and 
the evidence of hardy, abstemious, vigorous health, 
serve | ) h mw to thie full vdvantave th outl l 
of features which, noble and regular, though 


stern and masculine, the artist might have bor- 
rowed for his ideal of a young Spartan arming 
for his first battle Arthur, slight to feebleness, 
and with the paleness, partly of constitution, 
partly of gay excess, on his fair and clear com- 
plexion, had features far less symmetrical and 
impressive than his cousin; but what then? All 
that are bestowed by elegance of dress, the re- 
finements of luxurious habit, the nameless crace 
that comes from a mind and a manner polished— 
the one by literary culture, the other by social 


intercourse—invested the person of the heir with 
a fascination that rude Nature alone 
give. And about him there was a happy gaiety, 
atmosphere of enjoy- 
ment, which bespoke one who is 
life. 

“Why, this islucky! I’m so glad to see you 
all! said Arthur Beaufort, with that silver-ring- 
ing tone and charming smile which are to the 
happy spring of man what its musie and its sun- 
shine are to the spring of earth. ‘ You must 
dine with me at Verey’s. I want something to 


ever fails 


an airiness of spirit, an 


love with | 
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for I did not get : home en the 


en 


rouse me to- o-d: Ly 
salon till evthicemeenind: 

** But you won?” 

ss \ es, Marsden. 
who could sO well 
ashamed of my luck !”’ 

‘It is easy to spend what one wins, 
ed Mr. Marsden, sententiously; ‘and I see 
you have been at the jeweller’s! A present for 
Cecile? Well, don’t blush, my dear fellow. 
What is life without women?”’ 

‘And wine ?”’ said a second. 

* And play ?”’ said a third. 

‘And wealth ?”’ said a fourth. 

“ And you enjoy them all! Happy fellow 
said a fifth. 

The Outea 
and walked aw way ; 

“This dear Paris!’ said Beaufort, 
carelessly and unconsciously followed the dark 
form retreating through the arches; * this dear 
I must make the most of it while I stay ! 


Hang it! Lalways win—I, 
aflord to lose—I’m quite 


igi Serv- 


t pulled his hat over his brows, 


as his eye 


Paris ! 
I have only been here afew weeks, and next week 
I must go.” 

‘*Pooh! your health is better 
like the same man.”’ 

‘You think so really? Still I don’t know: 
the doctors say that I must eit 
man waters—the season is be ‘gun—or—”’ 

‘“©Or what?” 

‘Live less with such pleasant companions, my 


dear fellow! Sut, as you say, what is life 


yon don’t look 


ier go to the Ger- 


without—”’ 

oe VW omen le 

‘¢ Wine!”’ 

‘s Play !”” 

‘“ Wealth !’ 

‘Ha! ha! 
none of it?’”’ 

And Arthur leaped lightly on his saddle, and, 
as he rode gaily on, humming the favourite air of 
the last opera, the hoofs of his horse splashed the 
mud over a foot-passenger halting at the crossing. 
Morton checked the fiery exclamation rising to 
his lips; and, gazing after the brilliant form that 
berrie 1 on towards the Champs Elysees, his eye 
tues on the bridge, and a voice, as 
ngcl, whispered again to his heart, 

oes 


‘'Throw physic to the dogs: ll 


caught the sta 








of a cheering : 
“Time, Farru, ENERGY 


‘The expression of his countenance grew calm | 


at onee ; and, as he continued his rambles, it was 
with a mind that, casting off the burdens of the 
past, looked serenely and steadily on the obsta- 
cles and hardships of the future. We have seen | 
that a scruple of conscience or of pride, not w ith- | 
out its nobleness, had made him refuse the im- 
portunities of Gawtrey for less sordid raiment; 
the same feeling made it his custom to avoid 
sharing the luxurious and dainty food with which 
Gawtrey was wont to regale himself. For that 
strange man, whose wonderful felicity of tem- 
perament and constitution made him, in all cir- 
cumstances, keenly alive to the hearty and animal 
enjoyments of life, would still emerge, as the day 
declined, from their wretched apartment, and, 
trusting to his disguises, 


ter description of restaurants, and feast away his 
cares for the moment. William Gawtrey would | 
not have eared three straws for the curse of Da-| 
The sword over his head would never 
He had lately taken 


mocles. 
have spoiled his appetite. 


* The most celebrated gaming-house in Paris in 
| the day before gaming-houses were suppressed by 
| the well-directed ene rgy of government. 


in which, indeed, he | 
possessed a masterly art, repair to one of the bet- | 


| to drinking ioe more des 0 ply than ry had been 


| used to do—the fine intellect of the man was 
srowing thickened and dulled—and this was a 
peetacle that Morton could not bear to contem- 
plate. Yet so great was Gawtrey’s 
health, that, after draining wine and _ spirits 
enough to have despatched a company of fox-hun- 
ters, and after betraying, sometimes in uproarious 
glee, sometimes in maudlin self-bewailings, that 
he himself was not quite invulnerable to the thyr- 
| sus of the god, he would—on any call on his en- 
| ergies, or especially before departing on those 
| mysterious expeditions which kept him from 
home half, and sometimes all, the night—plunge 
his head into cold water, drink as much of the 
lymph as a groom would have shuddered to be- 


| stow on a horse, close his eyes in a doze for half 


an hour, and wake coel, sober, and collected, as 
if he had lived according to the precepts of So- 
crates or Cornaro! 

But to return to Morton. It was his habit to 
avoid as much as possible sharing the good cheer 
of his companion; and now, as he entered 
the Champs Elysees, he saw a little family, con- 
sisting of a young mechanic, his wife, and two 
children, who, with that love of harmless recrea- 
tion which yet characterises the French, had 
taken advantage of a holyday in the eraft, and 
were enjoying their simple meal under the sha- 
dow of the trees. Whether in hunger or in envy, 
Morton paused and contemplated the happy 
Along the road rolled the equipages and 

trampled the steeds of those to whom all life is a 
|holyday. Zhere was Pleasure—under those 
| trees was Happiness. One of the children, a lit- 
| tle boy of about six years old, observing the atti- 
| tude and gaze of the pausing wayfarer, ran to 

him, and, holding up a fragment of a coarse kind 
| of gateau, said to him winningly, “Take it—I 
have had enough!’’ ‘The child reminded Mor- 
ton of his brether; his heart melted within him; 
he lifted the young Samaritan in his arms, and, 
as he kissed it, wept. 

The mother observed and rose also. She laid 
her hand on his own: ** Poor boy! why do you 
weep? Can we relieve you !”’ : 3 f 

Now that bright gleam of human nature, sud- 
denly darting across the sombre recollections and 

| associations of his past life, seemed to Morton as 
if it came from Heaven, in approval and in bless- 
ing of this attempt at reconciliation to his fate. 

‘I thank you,” said he, placing the child on 
the ground and passing his hand over his eyes, 
‘‘T thank you—yes! Let me sit down among 
you.” And he sat down, the child by his side, 
and partook of thei ir fare, and was merry with 
them—the proud Philip! Had he not begun to 
discover the “ precious jewel” in the “ugly and 
venomous ”’ adversity ? 

The mechanic, though a gay fellow on the 


group. 


his station which is common with his class; he 
vented it, howe’er, not in murmurs, but in jests. 
He was satirical on the carriages and the horse- 
| men that passed ; and, lolling on the grass, ridi- 
culed his betters at his ease. 
‘Hush!’ said his wife, suddenly; ‘here 
| comes Madame de Merville ;’’ and, rising as she 
| spoke, she made a respectful inclination of the 
head towards an open carriage that was passing 
very slowly towards the town. 
| ‘Madame de Merville!” repeated the hus- 


band, rising also, and lifting his cap from his 
| head. ‘*Ah! [havenothing to say against her!” 


Morton looked instinctively towards the car- 
riage, and saw a fair countenance turned gracious- 
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vicour of 


whole, was not without some of that discontent of 
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ly to answer the silent salutations of the mechanic 
and his wife—a countenance that had long haunt- 
ed his dreams, though of late it had faded away 
beneath harsher thoughts—the countenance of 
the stranger whom he had seen at the bureau of 
Gawtrey, when that worthy personage had 
borne a more mellifluous name. He started and 
changed colour: the lady herself now seemed 
suddenly to recognise him; for their eyes met, 
and she bent forward eagerly. She pulled the 
check string—the carriage halted—she beckoned 
to the mechanie’s wife, who went up to the road- 
side. 

‘¢T worked once for that lady,’’ said the man, 
with a tone of feeling; **and when my wife fell 
ill last winter, she paid the doctors. Ah, she is 
an angel of charity and kindness !”’ 

Morton scarcely heard this eulogium; for he 
observed, by something eager ‘and inquisitive in 
the face of Madame de Merville, and the sudden 
manner in which the mechanic’s helpmate turned 
her head to the spot on which he stood, that he 
was the object of their conversation. Once more 
he became suddenly aware of his ragged dress ; 
and with a natural shame—a fear that charity 
might be extended to him from her—he muttered 
an abrupt farewell to the operative, and, without 
another glance at the carriage, walked away. 

Before he had got many paces, the wife, how- 
ever, came up to him, breathless. ‘* Madame de 
Merville would speak to you, sir!’ she said, 
with more respect than she had hitherto thrown 
into her manner. Philip paused an instant, and 
again strode on. 

‘‘Tt must be some mistake,’ he said, hurried- 
ly: ‘I have no right to expect such an honour.” 

He struck across the road, gained the opposite 
side, and had vanished from Madame de Mer- 
ville’s eyes before the woman regained the car- | 
riage. But ‘ill that calm, pale, and somewhat | 
melancholy face presented itself before him ; and 
as he walked again through the town, sweet and 
gentle fancies crowded confusedly on his heart. 
On that soft summer day —memorable for so ma- 
ny silent but mighty events in that inner life 
which prepares the catastrophes of the outer one, 
as in the region of which Virgil has sung, the 
images of men to be born hereafter repose or | 
glide—on that soft summer day, he felt he had | 
reached the age when Youth begins to clothe in 
some human shape its first vague ideal of desire 
and love. 

In such thoughts, and still wandering, the day 
wore away, till he found himself in one of the 
lanes that surround that glittering microcosm of 
the vices, the frivolities, the hollow show, and 
the real beggary of the gay city—the gardens and | 
the galleries of the Palais Royal. Surprised at 
the lateness of the hour—it was then on the 
stroke of seven—he was about to return home- 
ward, when the loud voice of Gawtrey sounded 
behind, and that personage, tapping him on the | 
back, said, | 

‘‘Hollo, my young friend, well met! This | 
will be a night of trial to you. Empty stomachs 
produce weak nerves. Come along! you must 
dine with me. A good dinner and a bottle of old | 
wine—come ! nonsense! I say you shall come! | 
Vive la joie!” | 

While speaking, he had linked his arm in | 
Morton’s and hurried him on several paces in | 

spite of his struggles; but, just as the words 
Vive la joie \eft his lips, he stood still and mute, 
as if a thunderbolt had fallen at his feet, and 
Morton felt that heavy arm shiver and tremble 
like a leaf. He looked up, and just at the en- | 





| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
} 
! 
| 
| 
| 


trance of that part of the Palais Royal in which 
are situated the restaurants of Verey and Vefour, 
he saw two men standing but a few paces before 
them, and gazing full on Gawtrey and himself. 


grinding his teeth. 
‘© And mine !”’ said Morton. 
The younger of the two men thus apostro- 


him 
about ! 


companion drew 
** What are you 
| young man ?”’ 

**He is my cousin—Philip Beaufort’s natural 
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son ! 
*“*Is he? Then discard him for ever. He is 
| with the most dangerous knave in Europe !"" 


| As Lord Lilburne—for it was he—thus whis- 


back and whispered, 
Do you know that 





| pered his nephew, Gawtrey strode up to him; 
and, glaring full in his face, said, in a deep and 
| hollow tone, ‘ There is a hell, my lord; I go to 
drink to our meeting!’ ‘Thus saying, he took 
off his hat with a ceremonious mockery, and dis- 
appeared within the adjoining restaurant, kept 
by Vefour. 

“A hell!’ said Lilburne, with his frigid 
smile; ‘the rogue’s head runs upon gambling- 
houses !”” 

*‘And I have suffered Philip again to escape 
me,’ said Arthur, in self-reproach ; for, while Gaw- 


| trey had addressed Lord Lilburne, Morton had 
| plunged back amid the 


labyrinth of alleys. 
** How have I kept my oath ?” 

“Come! your guests must have arrived by 
this time. As for that wretched young man, 
depend upon it that he is corrupted, body and 
soul.’’ 

‘* But he is my own cousin.” 

‘* Pooh! there is no relationship in natural chil- 


dren: besides, he will find you out fast enough. | 


Ragged claimants are not long too proud to beg.” 

‘* You speak in earnest?’’ said Arthur, irreso- 
lutely. 

‘*Ay! trust my experience ofthe world, Al- 
lons!”’ 

And inthe very restaurant adjoining that in 
which the solitary Gawtrey gorged his con- 
science, Lilburne, Arthur, and their gay friends, 
soon forgetful of all but the roses of the moment, 
bathed their airy spirits in the dews of the mirth- 


ful wine. Oh, extremes of life! oh, Night! oh, 


Morning! 


CHAPTER IX. 


“ Meantime a moving scene was open laid, 
That lazar-house.” 


TuoMson Castle of Indolenc 


It was near midnight. In the mouth of the 
lane in which Gawtrey resided there stood four 
men. Not far distant in the broad street at angles 
with the lane, were heard the wheels of carriages 
and the sound of music. <A lady, fair in form, 
tender of heart, stainless in repute, was receiving 
her friends ! 

‘* Monsieur Favart,’’ said one of the men to 
the smallest of the four, ** you understand the 
conditions: 20,000 franes and a free pardon !”’ 

** Nothing more reasonable—it is understood. 
Still I confess that I should like to have my men 
close at hand. Iam not given to fear; but this 
is a dangerous experiment.” 

‘¢ You knew the danger beforehand, and sub- 
scribed to it; you must enter alone with me, or 
not at all. Mark you, the men are sworn to mur- | 
der him who betrays them. Not for twenty | 


“It is my evil genius,’’ muttered Gawtrey, | 


phized made a step towards Philip, when his | 








times 20,000 franes would I have them know 
My life were not worth a 
Now, if you feel secure in 
| your disguise, all is safe. You will have seen 
them at their work — you will recognise their per- 

you can depose against them at the trial— 
[ shall have time to quit France.”’ 

a Well, we LI ? iS you ple ise,”’ 

** Mind, you must wait in the vault with them 
till they separate. We have so planted your 
men, that, whatever street each of the gang takes 
in gaing home, he can be seized quietly and at 
The bravest and craftiest of all, who, 
though he has but just joined, is already their 
captain—him, the man I told you of, who lives 
in the house, you must take after his return, in 
his bed. It is the sixth story to the right, re- 
member: here is the key to his door. He is a 

| 


me as the informer. 
day’s purchase. 


sons 


once, 


giant in strength, and will never be taken alive if 


up and armed.” 

‘‘Ah, comprehend! Gilbert!” (and Favart 
turned to one of the companions who had not yet 
spoken,) ‘take three men besides yourself, ‘ac- 
cording to the directions I gave you, the porter 
will admit you—that’s arranged. Make no 
noise. IfI don’t return by four o’clock, don’t 
wait for me, but proceed at once. Look well to 
your primings. ‘Take him alive, if possible—at 
the worst, dead. And now, mon ami, lead on!’ 

The traitor nodded, and walked slowly down 
the street. Favart, pausing, whisper d hastily 
to the man whom he ealled Gilbert, 

‘¢ Follow me close—get to the door of the cel- 
lar—place the eight men within hearing of my 
whistle—recollect the picklocks, the axes. If 
you hear the whistle, break in; if not, I’m safe, 
and the first orders to seize the captain in his 
room stand cvood.”’ 

So saying, Favart strode after his guide. The 
door of a large but ill-favoured looking house 
stood ajar: they unmolested 
through a courtyard—-descended some stairs ; 
the guide unlocked the door of a cellar, and took 
a dark lantern from under his cloak. As he drew 
up the slide, the dim light gleamed on barrels 
and wine-casks, which appeared to fill up the 
Rolling aside one of these, the guide 
lifted a trapdoor and lowered his lantern. ‘ En- 
ter,”’ said he; and the two men disappeared, 


entered—passed 


Space, 


, ‘ ' , * 
The coiners their work. A man, 
seated on a stool before a desk, was entering ac- 
counts in a large book. ‘That man was William 
Gawtrey. While, with the rapid precision of 
honest mechanics, the machinery of the dark 
trade went on in its several departments, apart— 


were al 


' alone—at the foot of a long table sat Philip Mor- 


ton. The truth had exceeded his darkest sus- 
picions. He had consented to take the oath not to 
divulee what was to be given to his survey; and, 
when led into that vault, the bandage was taken 
from his eyes, 1t was some minutes before he 
could fully comprehend the desperate and crim- 
inal occupations of the wild forms amid which 
towered the burly stature of his benefactor. As 
the truth slowly grew upon him, he shrunk from 
the side of Gawtrey ; but, deep compassion for his 
friend’s degradation swallowing up the horror of 
the trade, he flung himself on one of the rude seats, 
and felt that the bond between them was indeed 
broken, and that the next morning he should be 
again alone in the world. Still, as the obscene 
jests, the fearful oaths that from time to time rang 
through the vault, came on his ear, he cast his 
haughty eye in such disdain over the groups, 
7 
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that Gawtrey, catching it, trembled for his safety ; 
ind but the sense of his own impo- 
tence, and t rave, not timmorous, desire not 
to | \ ‘h hands, kept silent the fiery 
d ni ns, of a nature stull proud ind honest, 
that g red on his lips. All present were 
" l wi pistols and cutlasses except Morton, 
who suffered the we ipons presented to him to lie 

fe a 

‘ Courage, mes amis he said G iwirey, clos- 

is book ; ** courage! Aftew months more, 

ve made enough to reuire upon, 

! enjoy ourselves for the rest of our days. 
\\ B tg 

|) e not tell vou ?”’ said one of the arti- 
sans, iv uD. ‘Te has found out the clever- 
est | n dr nec -the very fellow who helped 
Bo rd in all his five-frane pieces. He has 
prom to bring him to-night.”’ 

Ay, | remember,”’ returned Gawtrey ; ‘he 
told me th norning; he is afamous decoy 

‘T think so indeed !”’ quoth a coiner ; ‘* for he 
caught vou, the best head to our hands that 
( les lustriels were blessed with—sacre 
ficht 

‘Flatterer!’’ said Gawtrey, coming from the 
lesk to the table, and pouring out wine from one 
of the bottles into a huge flagon; * ‘To your 
he hs! ; 

Hi the door slided baek, and Birnie gelid- 
‘ ] . 

Whey is vour booty. aon brave ?”’ said 
Gawtrey. ‘* We only coin money; you coin 
men, stamp with your own seal, and send them 
( I! | ) d vil a 

Ihe eoiners, who liked Birnie’s ability for 

‘ 4 enorave s ol lmirable skill in 
their ¢ .) but who hated his joyless manners, 
laughed at e taunt, which Birnie did not seem 
to heed except by 1 malignant gleam of his dead 

If you mean the celebrated coiner, Jac jues 
Giraumont, he waits without. You know our 
I le rt 1it him without leave.”’ 

‘Bon! we give it, eh, messieurs?’’ said 
Gawitrey. 

‘“ Ay—ay,’’ cried several voices. ‘* He knows 
the oath, and will hear the penalty.” 

‘© Yes, he knows the oath,” re plied Birnie, 
and led *k. 

In a moment more he returned with a small 
man } 1 mechanie’s blowse. The new-comer 
wore the republican beard and mustache, of a 

y gray; his hair was of the same colour ; 
i i bl } itch over one eyé increased the ill- 
favoured appearance of his features. 

© Diable! Monsieur Giraumont? but you are 
more like Vulean than Adonis!’’ said Gawtrey. 

‘[ don’t know any thing about Vulean, but I 
know how to make five-frane pte -es,”’ said Mon- 
sieur Giraumont, dogvedly. 

Are you poo! Sieh 

‘¢As a chureh mouse! ‘The only thing be- 
longing to a church, since the Bourbons came 


back, that 2s poor ad 


At this sallv the coiners. who had gathered | 


round the table, uttered the shout with which, in 
all circumstances, Frenchmen receive a bon mot. 
‘*Humph !” said Mr. Gawtrey. ‘‘ Who re- 


sponds, v ith his own life, for your fidelity !’ 

‘],”’ said Birnie. 

“ Adn ster the oath to him.’ 

Sudde nly four men advanced, seized the visi- 
ter, and bore him from the vault to another one 
within. After a few moments they returned. 

** He has taken the oath and heard the penalty. 


” 
' 


| as he spoke to Giraumont, bent on that person’s | 
| lips as he listened to his reply. For, whenever | theterrible and mysterious tide of his destiny had 
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“6 Death 10 y ourself, your wa, your son, and | mouth and straining ear, to oils their conversa- 
your grandson, if you betray us !” tion. 

' «T have neither son nor grandson ; as for my ‘It seems to me a little strange,”’ said Mr. 
wife, Monsieur le Capitaine, you offer a bribe in- | Gawtrey, raising his voice so as to be heard by 


stead of a threat when you talk of her death!’’ | the party, ‘that a coiner so dextrous as Mon- 


‘ Sacré/ but you will be an addition to our} sieur Giraumont should not be known to any of 


circle, mon brave!” said Gawtrey, laughing, | us except our friend Birnie.’ 
while again the grim cirele shouted applause. ‘* Not at all,’ replied Giraumont; « I worked 
‘* But | suppose you care for your own life ?”’ | only with Bouchard and two others, since sentto 
‘* Otherwise I should have preferred starving | the galleys. We were but a small fraternity : 
to coming here,’’ answered the laconic neophyte. | everything has its commencement.’ 
‘‘] have done with you. Your health?” “oC” est juste: buvez donc, cher ami!”’ 
On this the eoiners gathered round Monsieur The wine circulated: Gaw trey began again. 


CGiraumont, shook him by the hand, and com- ‘¢ You have had abad accident, se emingly, neon. 
menced many questions with a view to ascertain | sieur Giraumont: how did you lose your eye? 
his skill. | ‘Ina scuffle with the zens d’armes the night 


‘* Show me your coinage first; T see you use| Bouchard was taken and I es raped ; such mis- 
Hem! this piece | fortunes are on the cards.” 

“C'est juste: buvez donc, Monsieur Girau- 
mont !”’ 

Again there was a pause, and again Gawtrey’s 


both the die and the furnace. 
is not bad; you have struck it from an iron die? 
right—it makes the impression sharper than plas- 
ter of Paris. But you take the poorest and the 
most dangerous part of the trade in taking the | deep voice was heard. 
Home Market. I can put you in a way to make ‘“* You wear a wig, I think, Monsieur Girau- 
ten times us much, and with safety ! Look at} mont! ‘To judge by your eyelashes, your own 
this'’’ and Monsieur Giraumont took a forged | hair has been of a handsomer colour.’ 
Spanish dollar from his pocket, so skilfully manu-| —** We seek disguise, not beauty, my host! and 
factured that the connoisseurs were lost in admi-| the police have sharp eyes.” 
ration; ** you may pass thousands of these all|  * C'est juste, buvez donc—vieux Rénard !— 
over Europe except France, and who is ever o| when did we two meet last?” 
detect you? But it will require better machinery | —** Never that I know of !”” 
than you have here.” “ Cen’est pas vrai! buvez donc, Monsteur 
Thus conversing, Monsieur Giraumont did not} Favart ?”’ 
perceive that Mr. Gawtrey had been examining At the sound of that name the company started 
him very curiously and minutely. But Birnie | in dismay and confusion, and the police officer, 
had noted their chief’s attention, and once at-} forgetting himself for the moment, sprung from 
tempted to join his new ally, when Gawtrey laid | his seat, and put his right hand into his blouse. 
‘¢ Ho, there! treason!’’ cried Gawtrey, in a 
‘Do not speak to your friend till I bid you, or} voice of thunder; and he caught the unhappy 
—”’ he stopped short, and touched his pious, ‘| man by the throat. 
sirnie ere w a shade more pale, but replied} It was the work of a moment. Morton, where 
with his usual sneer, he sat, beheld a struggle—he heard a death-cry. 
‘Suspicious! Well, so much the better!” | He saw the huge form of the master-coiner rising 
and, seating himself carelessly at the table, light-| above all the rest, as cutlasses gleamed and eyes 
ed his pipe. | sparkled round. He saw the quivering and power- 
** And now, nec Giraumont,”’ ae Gaw-| less frame of the unhappy guest raised aloft in 
trey, as he took the head of the table, ** Come to| those mighty arms, and presently it was hurled 
my right hand. A hf holyday in your peso along the tables —bottles crashing—the board 
Clear these infernalinstruments ; and more wine, | shaking beneath its weight—and lay before the. 
mes amis !”” | very eyes of Morton, a distorted and lifeless 
| mass. At the same instant Gawtrey sprung up- 


his hand on his shoulder, and stopped him. 
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The party arranged themselves at the table. | 
Among the desperate there is almost invariably a| on the table, his black frown singling out from 
tendency to mirth. A solitary ruffian is moody, | the group the ashen, eadaverous face of the 
but a gang of ruffians are jolly. The coiners talk-| shrinking traitor. Birnie had darted from the 
ed and laughed loud. Mr. Birnie, from his} table—he was half way towards the sliding door 
dogged silence, seemed apart fom the rest, though —his face, turned over his shoulder, met theeyes 
in the centre; and, in a noisy circle, a silent | of the chief. 
tongue builds a wall round its owner. But that} ‘ Devil!’’ shouted Gawtrey in his terrible 
respectable personage kept his furtive watch up-| voice, which the echoes of the vault gave back 
on Giraumontand Gawtiey, who appeared talking | from side to side, “did I not give thee up my 
together very amicably towards the bottom of the | soul that thou mightest not compass my death ! 
table. The younger novice of that night, equally | Hark ye! thus dies my slavery and all our se- 
silent, was not less watchful than Birnie. An} erets!’? The ee his pistol half swal- 
uneasy, undefinable foreboding had come over | lowed up the last word, and, with a single groan, 
him sinee the entrance of Monsieur Giraumont; | the traitor fell on the how, piereed through the 
this had been increased by the manner of Mr.| brain; then there was a dead and grim hush, as 
Gawtrey. His faculty of observation, which| the smoke rolled slowly along the roof of the 
was very acute, had detected something false in| dreary vault. 
the chief’s blandness to their guest—something | Morton sank back on his seat, and covered his 
dangerous in the glittering eye that Gawtrey ever, | face with his hands. The last seal on the fate of 
THe Man or Crime was set; the last wave in 





William Gawtrey suspected a man, he watched, | dashed on his soul to the shore whence there is 

not his eyes, but his lips. | noreturn. Vain, now and henceforth, the hu- 

Waked from his scornful revery, a strange} mour, the sentiment, the kindly impulse, the 

spell fascinated Morton’s attention to the chief} social instincts which had invested that stalwart 

and the guest, and he bent forward, with pz wvtod| shape with dangerous fascination, which had im- 
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plied the hope of ultimate repentance, of redeap- 
tion even in this world. ‘The Hour and the 


Circumstance had seized their prey; and the | 


self-defence, which a lawless career rendered a 
necessity, left the eternal die of blood upon his 
doom ! 

‘« Friends, I have saved you,” said Gawtrey, 
slowly gazing on the corpse of his second victim, 
while he returned the pistol to his belt; ** I have 


not quailed before this man’s eye (and he spurned | 


the clay of the officer, as he spoke, with a re- 
vengeful scorn) wiihout treasuring up its aspect 
in my heart of hearts. I knew him when he en- 
tered—knew him through his disguise—yet, faith, 
it was aclever one! ‘l'urn up his face and gaze 
on him now ; he will never terrify us again, un- 
less there be truth in ghosts !”’ 

Murmuring and tremulous, the coiners scram- 
bled on the table and examined the dead man. 
From this task Gawtrey interrupted them, for his 
quick eye detected, with the pistols under the 
policeman’s blouse, a whistle of metal of curious 
construction, and he conjectured at once that dan- 
ger was yet at hand. 

*T have saved you, I say, but only for the 
This deed cannot sleep ; see, he had help 
The police know where to look for 
Each for 
Sauve qui 


hour. 
within eall. 
their comrade—we are dispersed. 
himself. Quick, divide the spoils ! 
peut !”” 

Then Morton heard where he sat, his hands 
still clasped before his face, a confused hubbub of 
voices, the jingle of money, the scramble of feet, 
and the creaking of doors—all was silent ! 

A strong grasp drew his hands from his eyes. 

‘‘ Your first scene of life against life,’’ said 
Gawtrey’s voice, which seemed fearfully chang- 
ed to the ear that heard it. ‘* Bah! what would 
you think of a battle? 
carcasses are gone.” 

Morton looked fearfully round the vault. He 
and Gawtrey were alone. His eyes sought the 
places where the dead had lain—they were re- 
moved—no vestige of the deeds, not even a drop 
of blood. 

«¢ Come, take up your cutlass, come !’’ repeat- 
ed the voice of the chief, as, with his dim lantern, 
now the sole light of the vault, he stood in the 
shadow of the doorway. 

Morton rose, took up the weapon mechani- 
cally, and followed that terrible guide, mute and 
unconscious, as a soul follows a dream through 
the house of Sleep! 


CHAPTER X. 
‘Sleep no more !"—.MWuchet’. 


After winding through gloomy and labyrinthine 
passages, which conducted to a different range of 
cellars from those entered by the unfortunate Fa- 
vart, Gawtrey emerged at the foot of a flight of 
stairs, which, dark, narrow, and in many places 
broken, had been probably appropriated to the 
servants of the house in its days of palmier glory. 


By these steps the pair regained their attic. | 


Gawtrey placed the lantern on the table, and 
seated himself in silence. Morton, who had re- 
covered his self-possession and formed his reso- 
lution, gazed on him for some moments equally 
taciturn; at length he spoke: 

‘* Gawtrey?”’ 

‘I bade vou not call me by that name,”’ said 
the coiner; for we need scarcely say that in his 
new trade he had assumed a new appellation. 


Come, to our eyrie ; the | 


‘It is the least guilty one by which I| have 
known you,” returned Morton, firmly. ‘It is 
for the last time I call it you! I demanded to 
see by what means one to whom | had intrusted 
my fate supported himself. I have seen,” con- 
tinued the young man, still firmly, but with a 
livid cheek and lip,’’ and the tie between us is 
rent for ever. Interrupt me not! It is not for 
me to blame you. I have eaten of your bread 
and drank of your cup. Confiding in you too 
blindly, and believing that you were at least free 
crimes for which 





from those dark and terrible 
there is no expiation, at least in this life—my 
| by distress, my very soul 


made dormant by despair—I surrendered myself 


conscience seare: 


to one leading a career equivocal, suspicious, dis- 
honourable perhaps, but still not, as I believed, 
of atrocity and bloodshed. 1 wake at the brink 
of the abyss; my mother’s hand beckons to me 
from the grave; [ think I hear her voice while I 
address you; I recede while it is yet time—we 
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part, and for ever! 
Gawtrey, whose stormy passion was still deep 
upon his soul, had listened hitherto in sullen and 
| dogged silence, with a gloomy frown on his knit- 
| ted brow; he now rose with an oath: 
| «Part! that I may let loose on the world a 
~~ traitor! Part! when you have seen me 
| fresh from an act that, once whispered, gives me 
to the guillotine! Part! never—at least alive !”’ 
| ‘*I have said it,’ said Morton, folding his 
{arms calmly; ‘*I say it to your face, though I 
| might part from you in secret. Frown not on 
| me, man of blood! 1am fearless as yourself! 
| In another minute I am gone.”’ 
| ‘Ah! is itso?’ said Gawtrey ; and, glancing 
{round the room, which contained two doors— 
| the one, concealed by the draperies of a bed, 
| communicating with the stairs by which they had 
| entered, the other with the landing of the princi- 
| pal and common flight—he turned to the former, 
| within his reach, which he locked, and put the 
| key into his pocket; and then, throwing across 
the latter a heavy swing bar, which fell into its 


| socket with a harsh noise, before the threshold he 
placed his vast bulk, and bust into a loud, fierce 
laugh: 
es Ho! 
| were mine, body and soul, for ever !”’ 
‘Tempter, I defy you! stand back!” And, 
| firm and dauntless, Morton laid his hand on the 


ho! slave and fool, once mine, you 


| giant’s vest. 

Gawtrey seemed more astonished than enrag- 
| ed. He looked hard at his daring associate, on 
| whose lip the down was yet scarcely dark. 

‘‘ Boy,” said he, ‘off! Do not rouse the 
| devil in me again! I could crush you with a 
hug.”’ 

| ‘* My soul supports my body, and I am arm- 
jed,”’ said Morton, laying his hand on his cutlass. 
| ** But you dare not harm me, nor I you; blood- 
stained as you are, I yet love you! You gave 
| me shelter and bread, but accuse me not that I 
| will save my soul while it is yet time! Shall my 
mother have blessed me in vain upon her death- 
bed ?”’ 

Gawtrey drew back, and Morton, by a sudden 
| impulse, grasped his hand. 

‘¢ Oh! hear me—hear me!”’ he cried, with great 
emotion. **Abandon this horrible career; you have 
been decoyed and betrayed to it by one who can 
deceive or terrify you nomore! Abandon it, and 
I will never desert you! For her sake—for 
your Fanny’s sake—pause, like me, before the 
gulf swallow us. Letus fly! far to the New 
W orld—to any land where our thews and sinews, 











our stout hands and hearts, can find an honest 
Men, desperate as we are, have yet 
risen by honest means. ‘T'ake her, your orphan, 
with us. We will for her, both of us. 
Gawtrey! hear me. It is not my that 
speaks to you—it is your good angel’s !”’ 
Gawtrey fell back against the wall, and his 
chest heaved. 
‘¢ Morton,’ he said, with choked and tremul- 
ous accents, **go, now; leave meto my fate! I 
have sinned against you—shamefully sinned. It 
seemed to me so sweet to have a friend; in your 
youth and character of mind there was so much 
about which the tough strings of my heart wound 
themselves, that [ could not bear to lose you—to 
suffer you to know me for what I was. I blind- 
ed—! deceived you as to my past deeds; that 
was base in me: but I swore to my own heart to 
keep you unexposed to every danger, and free 
from every vice that darkened my own path. I 
kept that oath till this night, when, seeing that 
you began to recoil from me, and dreading that 
you should desert me, | thought to bind you to 
me for ever by implicating you in this fellowship 
of crime. I am punished, and justly. Go, I re- 
peat; leave me to the fate that strides nearer and 
nearer tome day byday. You area boy still—I 
am no longer young. Habit is a second nature. 
Still—still I could repent—I could begin life 
to look baek—to remem- 


mart. 


work 
voice 


again! But repose! 
ber—to be haunted night and day with deeds 
that shall meet me boldly and face to face on 
the last day—”’ : 

‘Add not to the spectres ? 
night—this hour !” 

Gawtrey paused, irresolute and 
when at that moment he heard steps on the stairs 


Come—fly this 
wavering, 
below. He started—as starts the boar caucht in 
his lair—and listened, pale and breathless. 

‘‘Hush! they are onus! they come!” as he 
whispered, the key from without turned in the 
‘*Soft! the bar pre- 
nd the coiner 
crept to the door of the private stairs. He un- 
A man sprang 


wards—the door shook. 


serves us both—this wav.’’ 


locked and opened it cautiously. 
through the aperture. ; 
‘Yield! you are my prisoner!”’ 
*“* Never!’ cried Gawtrey, hurling back the 
intruder, and clapping to the door, though other 
and stout men were pressing against it with all 
their power. 
‘*Ho! ho! 
At both doors now 
‘*Open in the king’s name, or expect 


Who shall open the tiger’s cage ?”’ 
were heard the sound of 


voices, 


| no mercy !”’ 


‘* Hist!’ **()ne 
the window—the 

Morton opened the casement, Gawtrey uncoiled 
the rope. ‘The dawn was breaking ; it was light 
in the streets, but all seemed quiet without. ‘The 


said Gawtrey. way yet— 


9 
rope 
t 


| door reeled and shook beneath the pressure of 


the pursuers. Gawtrey flung the rope across 
the street to the Opposite parapet ; after two or 
three efforts, the grappling-hook caught firm 
hold—the perilous path was made. 

“On! quick! loiter not!’ whispered Gaw- 


trey; ‘* You are active—it seems more danger- 


| ous than it is—cling with both hands—shut your 


; eyes. 


| stairs—let yourself out, and you art 


When on the other side—vyou see the 
window of Birnie’s room—enter it—descend the 
» safe.”’ 


‘¢ Go first,”’ said Morton, in the same tone; *] 
will not leave you now; you will be longer get- 


| ting across than [ shall. I will keep guard till 


} 
| 
i 
i 


you are over.” 
‘Hark! hark! are You keep 


9 


you mad? 


: 
| 
: 
| 
: 


wes ne 


patel cana. a 
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guard! What is your strength tomine? ‘Twenty 
men shall not move that door while my we ight is 


against it. Quick, or youdestroy us both! Be- 
sides, you will hold the rope for me; it may not 
be stre é oh for my bulk of itself. 





stay one moment. If vou « scape, and [ 
r, he will take eare of her—you 
remember—thanks! 


lorgive me all! Go— 
that’s right.” 

With a firm pulse, Morton threw himself on 
that dreadful bridge; it swung and crackled at his 
weight. Shifting his grasp rapidly—holding 
his breath—with set teeth—with closed eyes— 
he moved on—he gained the parapet—he stood 
safe on the opposite side. And now, straining his 
eyes across, he saw through the open casement 
into the chamber he had just quitted. 
was still standing against the door to the princi- 
pal staircase, for that, of the two, was the weaker 
und the more assailed. Presently the explosion 
of a firearm was heard; they had shot through 
the panel. Gawtrey seemed wounded, for he 
staggered forward, and uttered a fierce cry; a 
moment more he gained the window—he seized 


hung over the tremendous depth ! 


the rope— 
Morton kneit by the parapet, holding the grap- 
pling-hook in its place with convulsive grasp, 
and fixing his eyes, bloodshot with fear and sus- 
pense, on the huge bulk that clung for life to that 


} 
lor rn } 4°? 
slender cord 


og Le v ila 


t 


le voila!’ cried a voice from the 
opposite side Morton raised his gaze from 
Gawtrey—the casement was darkened by the 
pursuers—they had burst into the 


9 


forms ot the ‘ 
room-—an officer sprung upon the parapet ; and 
Gawtrey, 
eyes, and, as he moved on, glared upon the foe. 
' 

Gawtrey arrested himself—trom a wound in his 
side the blood trickled slowly and darkly down, 
} } 

officers of law shuddered as they eyed him: his 
hair bristling, his cheek white, his lips drawn 
convulsively from his teeth, and his eyes glaring 


from beneath the frown of agony and menace in 
which yet spoke the indomitable power and 
flerceness of the man. His look, so fixed, so in- 
tense, so stern, awed the policeman; his hand 


trembled as he fired. and the ball struck the para- 
pet an inch below the spot wher Morton knelt. 


An indistinet, wild, gurgling sound—half laugh, 
half vell—of scorn and glee, broke from Gaw- 
trey’s lips Ile swung himself on—necar—near 
—nearer—a yard from the parapet 

‘You are saved!’ cried Morton; when at 
that moment a volley burst from the fatal case- 
ment—the smoke rolled over both the fugitives— 
1 groan, or, rather, how] of rage, and despair, and 
agony, appalled even the hardiest on whose ear 
iteame. Morton sprung to his feet, and looked 
below. Hesawon the rugged stones, far down, 
a dark, formless, motionless mass—the strong 


man of passion and levity—the giant who had 


Pp! aved with life and soul, as an infant with the 
bawbles that it prizes and breaks—was what the 


Cesar and the leper alike are when all clay is 


I 


without God’s breath—what glory, genius, power 
and beauty would be for ever and ever if there 
were no God! 

‘Ther is another !”’ cri | the voice of one of 
the pursuer 6 ire ! 

* Poor Gawtrey !”” muttered Philip, “I will 
fulfil your last wish;"’ and, searecely conscious 
of the bullet that whistled past him, he disap- 
pe int | behind tne | apet 


Gawtrey | 


| coveting a professional author for his wife, he 


| became a widow, with an income large even in 
now aware of his danger, opened his | 

eel s 
| stituting no ordinary fortune. 
Che policeman deliberately raised his pistol— | 
| was neither ostentatious nor selfish. 


ichildren, and she lived quietly in apartments, 
drop by drop, upon the stones below; even the | 


| blown about by the winds, was high in her own 
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CHAPTER XI. 
“Gently moved 
By the soft wind of whispering silks.’—Decker 


| 
The reader may remember, that while Mon-| 
sieur Favart and Mr. Birnie were holding com- 
mune in the lane, the sounds of festivity were 
heard from a house in the adjoining street. To 
that house we are now summoned. 

At Paris, the eaieties of balls or soirees are, I 
believe, very rare in that period of the year in 
which they are most frequent in London. ‘The 
entertainment now given was in honour of a 
christening: the lady who gave it, a relation of| 
the newborn. ‘ 

Madame de Merville was a young widow; 
even before her marriage she had been distin- 
guished in literature; she had. written poems of 
more than common excellence; and, being hand- 
some, of good family, and large fortune, her 
talents made her an object of more interest than 
they might otherwise have done. Her poetry 
showed great sensibility and tenderness. If poe- 
try be any index to the heart, you would have 
thought her one to love truly and deeply. Nev- 
ertheless, since she married—as girls in France | 
do—not to please herself, but her parents, she 
made a mariage de convenance. Monsieur de 
Merville was a sober, sensible man, past middle 
age. Not being fond of poetry, and by no means 


had, during their union, which lasted four years, 
discouraged his wife’s liaison with Apollo. But | 
her mind, active and ardent, did not the less prey 
upon itself. At the age of four-and-twenty she 


England for a single woman, and at Paris con- 
Madame de Mer- 
ville, however, though a person of elegant taste, 
She had no 


handsome indeed, but not more than adequate to 
the small establishment which—where, as on the 
Continent, the costly convenience of an entire 
house is not incurred—sufficed for her retinue. 
She devoted at least half her income, which was 
entirely at her own disposal, partly to the aid of 
her own relations, who were not rich, and partly 
to the encouragement of the literature she culti- 
vated. Although she shrunk from the ordeal of 
publication, her poems and sketches of romance 
were read to her own friends, and possessed an 
eloquence seldom accompanied with so much 
modesty. ‘Thus, her reputation, though not 





circle, and her position in fashion and in fortune 
made her looked up to by her relations as the 
head of her family ; they regarded her as femme 
superieure, and her advice with them was equi- | 
valent toa command. Eugenie de Merville was a 
strange mixture of qualities at once feminine and 
masculine. On the one hand, she had a strong 
will, independent views, some contempt for the 
world, and followed her own inclinations with- 
out servility to the opinion of others; on the 
other hand, she was susceptible, romantic, of a 
sweet, affectionate, kind disposition. Her visit 
to Mr. Love, however indiscreet, was not less in 
accordance with her character than her charity to 
the mechanic’s wife; masculine and careless 
where an eccentric thing was to be done—curi- 
osity satisfied, or some object in female diploma- 
cy achieved—womanly, delicate, and gentle, the 
instant her benevolence was appealed to or her 
heart touched. She had now been three years a 
widow, and was, consequently, at the age of 


| poetry and her character, her reputation was un- 





twenty-seven. Despite the tenderness of her 


blemished. She had never been in love. Peo- 
ple who are much occupied do not fall in love 
easily ; besides, Madame de Merville was refin- 
ing, exacting, and wished to find heroes where 
she only met handsome dandies or ugly authors. 
Moreover, Eugenie was both a vain and a proud 
person: vain of her celebrity, and proud of her 
birth. She was one whose goodness of heart 
made her always active in promoting the happi- 
ness of others. She was not only generous and 
charitable, but willing to serve people by good 
offices as well as money. Everybody loved 
her. ‘The newborn infant, to whose addition to 


| the Christian community the féte of this night 


was dedicated, was the pledge of a union which 
Madame de Merville had managed to effect be- 
tween two young persons, first cousins to each 
other, and related to herself. ‘There had been 
scruples of parents to remove—money matters to 
adjust: “Eugenie had smoothed all. The hus- 
band and wife, still lovers, looked up to her as 
the author, under Heaven, of their happiness, 

The gala of that night had been, therefore, of 
a nature more than usually pleasurable, and the 
mirth did not sound hollow, but rung from the 
heart. Yet, as Eugenie from time to time con- 
templated the young couple, whose eyes ever 
sought each other—so fair, so tender, and so 
joyous as they seemed—a melancholy shadow 
darkened her brow, and she sighed involuntarily. 
Once the young wife, Madame d’Anville, ap- 
proaching her timidly, said, 

‘‘Ah! my sweet cousin, when shall we see 
you as happy as ourselves? ‘There is such hap- 
piness,”’ she added, innocently, and with a blush, 
‘in being a mother!—that little life all one’s 
own—it is something to think of every hour !” 

‘‘ Perhaps,” said Eugenie, smiling, and seek- 
ing to turn the conversation from a subject that 
touched too nearly upon feelings and thoughts 
her pride did not wish to reveal; ** perhaps it is 
you, then, who have made our cousin, poor Mon- 
sieur de Vaudemont, so determined to marry ? 
Pray, be more cautious with him. How diffi- 
cult I have found it to prevent his bringing into 
our family some one to make us all ridiculous !”’ 

‘‘True,’’ said Madame d’Anville, laughing. 
‘‘ But then the chevalier is so poor, and in debt. 
He would fall in love, not with the demoiselle, 
but the dower. 4 propos of that, how cleverly 
you took advantage of his boastful confession to 
break off his Liaisons with that bureau de ma- 
riage.” 

‘** Yes; I congratulate myself on that maneuvre. 


Unpleasant as it was to go to such a place (for, of 


course, I could not send for Monsieur Love here), 
it would have been still more unpleasant to have 
received such a Madame de Vaudemont as our 
cousin would have presented to us. Only think 
—he was the rival of an épicier/ I had heard 
that there was some curious dénotiment to the 
farce of that establishment; but I could never 
get from Vaudemont the particulars. He was 
ashamed of them, I fancy.” 

** What droll professions there are in Paris !”’ 
said Madame d’Anville: ‘*as if people could not 
marry without going to an office for a spouse, as 
we go fora servant! And so the establishment 
is broken up? And you never saw again that 
dark, wild-looking boy who so struck your fancy, 
that you have taken him as the original for the 
Murillo sketch of the youth in that charming tale 
you read to us the other evening. Ah! cousin, 
I think you were a little taken with him; the 
bureau de mariage had its allurements for you 
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as well as “for our "poor cousin !” The j young 
mother said this laughingly and carelessly. 

«+ Pooh!”’ returned Madame de Merville, laugh- 
ing also; but a slight blush broke over her natu- 
ral paleness. ‘ But ad propos of the vicointe. 
You know how cruelly he has behaved to that 
poor boy of his by his English wife—never seen 
him since he was an infant—kept him at some 
school in Engiand—and all because his vanity 
does not like the world to know that he has a 
son of nineteen! Well, | have induced him to 
recall this poor youth.” 

‘¢ Indeed! and how 2” 

‘Why,’ said Eugenie, with a smile, * he 
wanted a loan, poor man, and | could therefore 
impose conditions by way of interest. But | 
also managed to conciliate him to the proposition 
by represe nting that, if the young man were 
good- looking, be might himself, with our col- 
nections, &e. form an advantageous marriage ; 
and that, in such a case, if the father treated him 
now justly and kindly, he would naturally par- 
take with the father whatever benefits the mar- 
riage might confer.” 

‘ Ah! you are an excellent diplomatist, Euge- 
nie; and you turn people’s heads by always act- 
ing from your heart. Hush, here comes the 
vicomte !”’ 

«¢A delightful ball!’’ said Monsieur de Vaude- 
mont, approaching the ladies. ‘* Pray, has that 
young lady yonder, in the pink dress, any for- 
tune! She is pretty, eh? you observe she is 
looking at me—I mean, at us !”’ 

‘* My dear cousin, what a compliment you pay 
to marriage. You have had two wives, and you 
are ever on the qui vive for a third !”’ 

‘*What would you have me do? we cannot 
resist the overtures of your bewitching sex. 
Hum—what fortune has she ?”’ 

‘‘ Not a sou; besides, she is engaged.” 

‘¢Oh! now [ look at her, she is not pretty— 
not at all. I made a mistake. I did not mean 
her. I meant the young lady in blue.” 


‘‘ Worse and worse! she is married already. | of 


po? 


Shall I present you ? 

‘¢Ah, Monsieur de Vaudemont,”’ said Madame 
d’Anville, ‘have you found out a new bureau de 
mariage ?”’ 


The vicomte pretended not to hear that ques- | 


tion. But, turning to Eugenie, took her aside, 


and said, with an air in which he endeavoured to | 


throw a great deal of sorrow, ** You know, my 
dear cousin, that, to oblige you, I consented to 
send for my son, though, as I always said, it is 
very unpleasant for a man like me, in the prime 


People soon say, ‘ Old Vaudemont 
and young Vaudemont.’ However, a father’s 
feelings are never appealed to in vain.”’ (Here 
the vicomte put his handkerchief to his eyes, 
and, after a pause, continued), ‘*I sent for him— 
I even went to your old bonne, Madame Dufour, 
to make a bargain for her lodgings, and this day, 
guess my grief, I received a letter sealed with 
black. My son is dead!—a sudden fever—it is 
shocking !”’ 

‘Horrible! dead! your own son, whom you 
hardly ever saw—never since he was an infant!” 

‘‘ Yes, that softens the blow very much. And 
now you see J must marry. If the boy had been 
good-looking, and like me, and so forth, why, as 
you observed, he might have made a good match, 
and allowed me a certain sum, or we could all 
have lived together.” 

‘And your son is dead, and you come to a 


ball !’’ 


twenty. 











| 











“ ade suis w phdlecophe ? said the vicomte, shrug- 
ging his shoulders. ‘* And, as you say, I never | 
saw him. It saves me 700 francs a year. Don’t 


say a word to any one; I sha’n’t give out that he 
is dead, poor fellow! Pray be discreet: you see 
there are some ill-natured people who might think 
it odd I do not shut myself np. I can wait till 
Paris is quite empty. It would be a pity to lose 
any opportunity at present, for now, you see, I 
must marry!’’ And the philosophe sauntered 
away. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Those devotions I am to pay 
not in this book 


** (Juiomar, 

Are written in my heart 

Enter Rt 

I am pursued—all the ports are stopp'd too 

Not any hope to escape : behind, before me, 
On either side, | am beset 
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BéeauMONT AND Fiercuer: T'he Custom of the Country. 


The party were just gone—it was already the 
peep of day—the wheels of the last carriage had 
died in the distance. 

Madame de Merville had dismissed her woman, 
and was seated in her own room leaning her head 
musingly on her hand. 

Beside her was the table that held her MSS. 
and a few books, amid which were scattered 
vases of flowers. On a pedestal beneath the 
window was placed a marble bust of Dante. 
Through the open door were seen in perspective 
the rooms just deserted by her guests; the lights 
still burned in the chandeliers and girandoles, 
contending with the daylight that came through 
the half-closed curtains. ‘I'he person of the in- 
mate was in harmony with the apartment. It 


was characterised by a certain grace, which, for | 


want of a better epithet, writers are prone to call 
classical or antique. 
paler than usual by that light, was yet soft and 
delicate; the features well , but small and 
ane. About the face there was that rarest 
all charms, the combination of intellect with 
sweetness ; the eyes, of a dark blue, were thought- 
ful, perhaps melancholy in t! 
the long dark lashes, and the shape of the eyes 
themselves, more long than full, gave to their in- 


cut 


Her complexion, seeming | 
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“] can see nothing, m: me me!’ : 
‘* Again! this is the third time. Go into the 

street and look; some one must be in danger.”’ 
The servant and the waiter, both curious, and 

not willing to part company, ran down the stairs, 


| and thence into the street. 


Meanwhile Morton, after vainly attempting 
Birnie’s window, which the traitor had _pre- 
viously locked and barred against the escape of 
his intended victim, creeped rapidly along the 
roof, screened by the parapet not only from the 
shot, but the sight of the foe. But just as he 
gained the point at which the lane made an angle 
with the broad street it adjoined, he cast his eyes 
over the parapet, and perceived that one of the 
officers had ventured himself to the fearful bridge: 
he was pursued; detection and capture seemed 
inevitable. He paused and breathed hard. He, 
once the heir to such fortunes, the darling of such 
affections! he, the hunted accomplice of a gang 
of miscreants! ‘That was the thought that para- 
lysed; the disgrace, not the danger. But he was 
in advance of the pursuer; he hastened on—he 
turned the angle—he heard a shout behind from 
the opposite side—the officer had passed the 
bridge: ‘It is but one man as yet,’’ thought he, 
and his nostrils dilated and his hands clinched as 
he glided on, glancing at each casement as he 


_ passed. 


Now, as youth and vigour thus struggled against 
Law for life, near at hand Death was busy with 
toil and disease. 

In a miserable grabat or garret, a mechanic, 
yet young, and stricken by a lingering malady, 
contracted by the labour of his occupation, was 
slowly passing from that world in which, for the 
mass of inhabitants, the curse of Cain is ever- 
lastingly at work. Now this man had married 


| for love, and his wife had loved him; and it was 


\eir expression ; but 


telligence a softness approaching to languor, in- | 


creased, perhaps, by that slight shadow round 
and below the orbs which is common with those 
who have tasked too much either the mind or the 
heart. ‘The contour of the faee, 
sharp or angular, had yet lost a little of the round- 


| ness of earlier youth; and the hand on which she 
of life, to hawk about a great boy of nineteen or | 





leaned was, perhaps, even too white, too delicate, 
for the beauty which belongs to health; but the 


| . * 
| throat and bust were of exquisite symmetry. 


‘‘T am not happy,”’ murmured Eugenie to her- 
self, ‘yet I scarce know why. Is it really as we 
women of romance have said, till the saying is 
worn threadbare, that the destiny of women is 
not fame, but love? Strange, then, that while I 
have so often pietured what love should be, I 
have never felt it. And now—and now,’”’ she 
continued, haif rising, and with a natural pang, 
‘‘now I am no longer in my first youth. If I 
loved, should I be loved again? How happy 
that young pair seemed—they are never alone !” 

At this moment, at a distance, 
report of firearms—again! Eugenie started, and 
called to her servant, who, 
for the night, was engaged in removing, and nib- 
bling as he removed, the remains of the feast. 
‘¢ What is that, at this hour? 


? 


and look out! 


without being | 


the cares of that early marriage that had con- 
sumed him to the bone. sut extreme want, if 
long continued, eats up love when it has nothing 
else to eat. And when people are very long 
dying, the people they fret and trouble begin to 
think of that too often hy ~~ ritical prettiness of 


phrase called “a happy rele So the worn- 
out and half-famished wife “did not care three 
straws for the dying husband whom, a year or 


two ago, she had vowed to love and cherish in 
sickness and health. But still she seemed to 
care, for she moaned, and pined, and wept as the 
man’s breath grew fainter and fainter. 

**Ah, Jean !’’ ‘Swhat will 


sobbing, 


said she, 


| become of me, a poor lone widow, with nobody 


| round his ghastly eyes. 


was heard the | 


to work for my bread?” And with that thought 
she took on worse than before. 

‘*T am stifling,”’ the dying man, rolling 

‘* How hot it is? Open 

the window ; I should like to see the light—day- 
light once again.”’ 

** Mon Dieu! what whims he has, poor man! 
muttered the woman, without stirring. 


said 


"7? 


The poor wretch put his skeleton hand out 
| and clutched his wife’s arm. 

‘I sha’n’t trouble you long, Marie! Air— 
| air !’” 

‘* Jean, you will make yourself worse; besides, 
I shall catch my death of cold. I have searce a 
rag on, but I will just open the door.” 

‘¢ Pardon me,’’ groaned the sufferer; ‘leave 
me, then.” 

Poor fellow! perhaps at that moment the 


with a waiter hired | 


Open the window He did not like her so near him, 
| blaine her. 


| thought of unkindness was sharper than the sharp 
cough which brought blood at every paroxy i 
but he did not 
, I say, poor fellow ! 

1] 


A vain 








| 
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kT} — op 1 the door, went to the 
sat dov on an ol 
-hand 
The ss roken by the moans of 
tl I ( l 1 fi nuttered S hie 
t ed t tro ith ced W e lips 
‘“ Je m’e ff ¢ Air 
There w no resisting ayer, it seemed 
y|dik the | - The wile 1a d iown the needle, 
put the handkerchief round her throat, and opened 
Wi low 
‘“‘})o vou feel easier now ?”’ 
in sless you, Marie yes; that’s vood—good, 
It puts me in mind of old days, that breath of 
re we came to Paris. I wish 1 could 
K I vou now, Mari “ti 
if my poor Jean!” said the woman; 
} words and the voice took back her hard- 
irt to the fresh fields and tender thoughts 
of the past time. And she walked up to the bed, 
ihe] ed his temples, damp with livid lews, 
| i] 
‘| have be 1 sad burden to you, Marie: we 
yuld not have married so soon; but I th mught | 
“ ronger. Don’t ery; we have no little 
oO thank God. It will be much better for 
you W ( I'm One As 
An lafter w gasped out: he stopped 
Ss id Si »> fall asie p 
The wile then attempted gently to lay him 
on us plllow—the = he id fell baek 
dropped—the teeth were 
sé — {fie s Vv open, nad ike stone—the 
I yroke on hel 
Jear My God, he is dead! and I 
\ ‘il » him at the last!" With these 
Ipon the corpse, happily he rself 
J moment al ian face peered in 
{ \ Ww Through that iperture, aller a 
pa e, \ l man leape | lightly 
" ae LOOK roun | MV ith a hurri d 
. lorm etched 
} It was i 0 lo weed rat they 
\ lin not. ii stole 
) roo Te) \ 1 Mari had ll 
tt ) ed, | a. id d scended thie 
I] i 108 ied t co t\ ird Into 
“ ) 1, W I rie rd voices 
) \ \ }? 
Ihe liscovered a gang ol 
‘(Col 
Yes; one has been shot dead! I have seen 
his body in kenne has fled along 
‘ spots Ss} fellow! We are to watch 
for | s gO up stalrs, ind get on the roof 
B, proval t! followed this pro- 
Dp mn. Morto Tena | rightly that it had been 
ress to pe ms whom curiosity and 
xplosion of pistols ha ! drawn from their | 
b dwho we grouped round the port r’s 
clare W} sto be don "To advance was | 
i JOSS was there yet time to retreat! It 
uN nly course left him; he sprang 
} he had just gained the first 
“ we | rd steps descending ; then, 
id lashed across him that he had left 
ope he window above; that, doubtless, by that 
np toversight the officer in pursuit had de- 
tected w tothe path he had taken. What 
was to he done? die as Gawtrey had done! 
death rather n ( uleys As he thus ro solv- 
ed. he saw to the right the open door of an apart- 
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sockets. It seemed deserted; he entered boldly 
sing the door after him. Wines 


ind at onee, cli 


nd viands still left on the table—gilded mirrors, | 


reilecting the stern face of the solitary intruder— 
ere and there an artificial flower—a knot of 
on the floor—all betokening the gaieties 
»—the dance, the revel, the feast 

all this in one apartment! Above, in the same 
house, the pallet, the corpse, the widow—famine 


riband 


of luxurious Lift 


ind wo! Such is a great city! such, above all, 
is Paris! where, under the same roof, are gather- | 
ed such antagonist features of the social state ! 


Nothing strange in this; but what was strange 
and sad was, that so little do people thus neigh- 


hours know of each other, 


know the distress so close at hand. 


had 


she did not 


The music that charmed her guests 


mounted gaily to the vexed ears of agony and | 
Morton passed the first room—a second | 


hunger. 
—he came to a third; and Eugenie de Merville, 
looking up at that instant, saw before her an ap- 
parition that might well have alarmed the boldest. 
His head was uncovered ; his dark hair shadowed 
in wild and disorderly profusion the pale face 
and features, beautiful, indeed, but at that mo- 
ment of the beauty which an artist would impart 
to a young gladiator—stamped with deliance, 


menace, and despair. ‘The disordered garb—the 


fierce aspect—the dark eyes, that literally shone | 


through the shadows of the room, all conspired to 
increase the terror of so abrupt a presence. 

‘* What are you?) What do you seek here ?”’ 
faltering, placing her hand on the bell 


sne, 


Sala 
is she spoke. 
Upon that soft hand Morton laid his own. 


“IT seek my life! [am pursued! I am at 
your mercy! I am innocent! Can you save 
me ?”” 

As he spoke, the door of the outer room _ be- 


heard to open, and steps and voices 


at hand. 
Ah!’ he exclaimed, recoiling as he recog- 


yond was 


were 


nised her face. 
fled !”’ 
Kugenie also recognised the stranger ; and 
there was something in their relative positions— 
the suppliant, the protectress—that excited both 
her imagination and her pity. 
mantled to her cheeks—her look was gentle and 
compassionate. 
* Poor boy ! ‘¢ Hush !”’ 


so young !”’ she said. 
She withdrew her hand from his, retired a few 


steps, lifted a curtain drawn across a recess, and, | 


pointing to an alcove that"contained one of those 


sota-beds common in French houses, added, in a | 


whisper, 

‘* Enter—you are saved.” 

Morton obeyed, and Eugenie replaced the cur- 
tain. 


CHAPTER XIII, 


Speak! What are you? 
Gracious woman, hearme. Iam a stranger; 
And in that | answer all demands.” 

Custom of the Country 


‘: Gnimar 
Rutili 


Eugenie replaced the curtain. And scarcely 
had she done so, ere the steps in the outer room 
entered the chamber where she stood. Her 
servant was accompanied by two officers of the 
polic } 

‘‘ Pardon, madame,’’ said one of the latter; 
‘‘but we are in pursuit of acriminal. We think 


in which lights still glimmered in their | he must have entered this house through a win- 


that the owner of | 
those rooms had a heart soft to every distress, but | 


. 3 
had | 


‘‘And is it to you thatI have | 


A slight colour | 


| dow above while your servant was in the street. 
| Permit us to search ?”’ 
‘* Without doubt,’’ answered Eugenie, seating 
‘If he has entered, look in the other 
apartments. I have not quitted this room.” 
‘* You are right. Accept our apologies.” 
| And the officers turned back to examine every 
corner where the fugitive was not. For, in that, 

|the scouts of justice resembled their mistress : 
when does man’s justice look to the right place ? 

The servant lingered to repeat the tale he had 
heard—the sight he had seen. When, at that 
instant, he saw the curtain of the alcove slightly 
stirred. He uttered an exclamation—sprung to 
the bed—his hand touched the curtain—Eugenie 
seized his arm. She did not speak ; but, as he 
turned his eyes to her, astonished, he saw that 
her cheek was as white as marble. 

‘* Madame,”’ he said, hesitating, 
some one hid in the recess.”’ 

‘“*'There is! Be silent!’’ 

A suspicion flashed across the servant’s mind. 
The pure, the proud, the immaculate Eugenie ! 

‘*'lhere is! and in madame’s chamber !’’ he 
faltered, unconsciously. 
| Eugenie’s quick apprehension seized the foul 
| thought. Hereyes flashed—her cheeks crim- 
;soned. But her lofty and generous nature con- 
| quered even the indignant and scornful burst that 
rushed to her lips. ‘The truth ?—could she trust 
the man? <A doubt—and the charge of the hu- 
man life rendered to her might be betrayed. 
Her colour fell—tears gushed to her eyes. 

‘‘ | have been kind to you, Francois. 
word !”’ 
| ‘*Madame, confide in me: it is enough,” 
the Frenchman, bowing, and with a slight smile 
on his lips ; and he drew back respectfully. 

One of the police-oflicers re-entered. 

‘*We have done, madame: he is not here. 
Aha! that curtain !’’ 

‘¢ It is madame’s bed,’’ said Francois. 
I have looked behind.”’ 

‘Tam most sorry to have disarranged you,”’ 
said the policeman, satisfied with the answer ; 
| ** but we shall have him yet.’’ And he retired. 


herself. 


‘‘there is 


Nota 


said 


** But 


| ‘The last footsteps died away, the last door of 


| the apartments closed behind the officers, and 
Eugenie and her servant stood alone, gazing on 
each other. 

‘* You may retire,”’ said she, at last; and, tak- 
ing her purse from the table, she placed it in his 

hands. 
| ‘The man took it, with a significant look. 
‘* Madame may depend on my discretion.” 
Eugenie was alone again. ‘Those words rang 
|in her ear—Eugenie de Merville dependant on 
| the discretion of her lackey! She sank into her 
| chair, and, her excitement succeeded by exhaus- 
| tion, leaned her face on her hands and burst into 
|tears. She was aroused by a low voice; she 
| hoalanel up, and the young man was kneeling at 
| her feet. 

‘*Go—go!” she said; ‘I have done for you 
all I can. You heard—you heard—my own 
hireling, too! At the hazard of my own good 
name you are saved. Go!’ 

‘‘Of your good name!’’ for Eugenie forgot 
| that it was looks, not words, that had so wrung 
‘her pride. ‘‘ Your good name!” he repeated ; 
and, glancing round the room—the toilet, the 
curtain, the recess he had quitted—all that be- 
spoke that chastest sanctuary of a chaste woman, 
which for a stranger to enter is, as it were, to pro- 
fane—her meaning broke on him. ‘* Your good 
name! your hireling! No, madame, no!’ And, 
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NIGHT AND MORNING, 





as he spoke, he rose to his feet. ‘Not for me 


that sacrifice! Your humanity shall not cost 
you so dear. Ho, there! lam the man you 
seek.”? And he strode to the door. 


Eugenie was penetrated with the answer. | 


She sprung to him—she grasped his garments. 

‘*Hush! hush! for mercy’s sake! What 
would youdo? Think you I could ever be hap- 
py again if the confidence you placed in me were 
betrayed? Becalm—be still. 1 knew not what 
[said. It will be easy to undeceive the man— 
later—when you are saved. And you are inno- 
cent—are you not?”’ 

‘*Oh, madame,” said Morton, ‘ from my soul 
I say it, [am innocent—not of poverty—wretch- 
edness—error—shame—I am innocent of crime. 
May Heaven bless you!”’ And ,as he reverently 
kissed the hand laid onhis arm, there was some- 
thing in his voice so touching, in his manner 
something so above his fortunes, that Eugenie 
was lost in her feelings of compassion, surprise, 
and something, it might be, of admiration in her 
wonder. 

‘* And oh!” he said, passionately, gazing on 
her with his dark, brilliant eyes, liquid with emo- 
tion, **‘ you have made my life sweet in saving 
it. You—you—of whom, ever since the first 
time—almost the sole time—TI beheld you, I have 
often mused and dreamed. Henceforth, what- 
ever befall me, there will be some recollections 
that will—that—”’ 

He stopped short, for his heart was too full for 
words ; and the silence said more to Eugenie than 
if all the eloquence of Rousseau had glowed upon 
his tongue, 

‘** And who and what are you ?”’ she asked, af- 
ter a pause. 

‘*An exile—an orphan—an outcast! 
no name! Farewell!” 

‘* No—stay yet—the danger is not past. Wait 
till my servant is gone to rest; I hear him yet. 
Sit down—sit down. 
go?” 

‘¢T know not.’’ 

** Have you no friends ?’ 

«* None.”’ 

‘No home 2” 

«¢ None.”’ 

‘And the police of Paris so vigilant !’’ cried 
Eugenie, wringing her hands. ‘+ What is to be 
done? I shall have saved you in vain—you will 
be discovered! Of what do they charge you? 
Not robbery—not—”’ 


I have 


9 


« 


is still! 
waiches you. Stop” (and she threw open the 
window and looked into the court). ‘ The 
porter’s door 3 open—tiat is fortunate! Hurry 
on, and God ve with you !” 

In afew minutes Morton was in the streets. 
It was still early—the thoroughfares dese:ted— 
none of the shops yetopen. ‘I'he address on the 
note was toa street at some distance, on the 
other side the Seine. He passed along the same 
Quai which he had trodden but few hours since ; 
he passed the same splendid bridge on which he 
had stood despairing to quit it, revived; he gain- 
ed the Rue Faubourg St. Honore. A young 
man ina cabriolet, on whose fair cheek burned 
the hectic of late vigils and lavish dissipation, 
was rolling leisurely home from the gaming- 
house, at which he had been more than usually 
fortunate—his pockets were laden with notes and 
gold. He bent forward as Morton passed him. 
Philip, absorbed in his revery, perceived him not, 
and continued his way. ‘I'he gentleman turned 
down one of the streets to the left, stopped and 
called to the servant dozing behind his cabriolet. 

‘Follow that passenger! quietly—see where 
he lodges—be sure to find out and let me know. 
I shail go home without you.’’? With that he 
drove ; 

Philip, unconscious of the espionage, arrived 
at a small house in a quiet but respectable street, 


on. 


and rang the bell several times before at last he 
was admitted by Madame Dufour herself, in her 
nighteap. ‘The old woman looked askant and 
alarmed at the unexpected apparition. But the 
note seemed at once to satisfy her. She econ- 
ducted him to an apartment on the first floor— 
small, but neatly and even elegantly furnished — 
consisting of a sitting-room and a bedchamber, 


| and said quietly, 


And whither would you 


|only been vacant three days since. Can I 


And she, too, stopped short, for she did not | 


dare to breathe the black word ‘+ Murder.” 

‘‘T know not,” said Morton, putting his hand 
to his forehead, ‘except of being friends with 
the only man who befriended me—and they have 
killed him !” 

‘‘ Another time you shall tell me all.” 

‘Another time !” he exclaimed, eagerly; 
‘* shall I see you again?” 

Eugenie blushed beneath the gaze and the 
voice of joy. 

“‘ Yes,”’ she said, “yes. But I must reflect. 
Be calm—be silent. Ah! a happy thought!’ 

She sat down, wrote a hasty line, sealed, and 
gave it to Morton. 

‘‘Take this note, as addressed, to Madame 
Dufour ; it will provide you with a safe lodging. 
She is a person I can depend on: an old servant 
who lived with my mother, and to whom [I have 
given a small pension, She has a lodging—it is 


lately vacant—I promised to procure her a ten- | 


ant. 


Go: say nothing of what has passed. I 
will see her, and arrange all. 


** Will they suit monsieur ?”’ 

To monsieur they seemed a palace. 
nodded assent. 

** And will monsieur sleep for a short time ?”’ 

‘6 Yes.”’ 


* The bed is well aired. 


\ lorton 


The rooms have 
ret 
i=) 


you any thing tll your luggage arrives ?”’ 


** No.”’ 

The woman left him. He threw off his clothes, 
flung himself on the bed, and did not wake 
noon. 

When his eyes unclosed—whien they rested on 
that calm chamber, with its and 
cleanliness, and comfort, it was long before he 
could convince himself that he was yet awake. 
He missed the loud, deep voice of Gawtrey— 
the smoke of the dead man’s meerschaum—the 


uli 


aur of health, 


gloomy garret—the distained walls—the stealthy 
whisper of the loathed Birnie; slowly the life 
led, and the life gone within the last twelve 
hours, grew upon his struggling memory. He 
eroaned, and turned uneasily round, when the 
door slightly opened, and he sprang up fiercely, 

‘‘ Who is there ?”’ 

‘Tt is only I, sir,’’ answered Madame Dufour. 
‘¢] have been in three times to see if you were 
There is a letter I believe for you, sir, 


stirring. ’ 
and she laid the 


though there is no name to it;’’ 
letter on the chair beside him. Did it come from 
her—the saving angel? He it. The 
cover was blank; it was sealed with a small de- 
vice, as of a ring seal. He tore it open, and 
found four billets de banque for 1000 francs each: 
a sum equivalent in our money to about £160. 

‘* Who sent this: the—the lady from I whom 


seized 


Wait! hark! all | brought the note ?”’ 


I will go first, and see that no one | 





‘**Madame de Merville? Certainly not, sir,”’ 
said Madame Dutour, who, with the privilege of 
age, was now unscrupulously filling the water- 


jugs and settling the toilet table. ** A young man 
called about two hours after you had gone to bed; 
and, describing you, inquired if you lodged here, 
and what your name was. I said you had just 
arrived, and that I did not yet know your name. 
So he went away, and came again half an hour 
afterward with this letter, which he charged me 
to deliver to you safely.” 


‘A young man—a gentleman 

‘¢ No, sir; he seemed a sinart but common sort 
of lad.’’ For the uns phisticate Madame Du- 
four did not discover in the plain black frock and 
drab gaiters of the bearer of that letter the s miple 
livery of an English gentleman’s groom. 

W hom could it come from, if not from Madame 
de Merville ? Perhaps one ot G iwtrey’s late 
friends. <A suspicion of Arthur Be ifort crossed 
him, but he indignantly dismissed it. Men are 
seldom credulous of what they are unwilling to 
believe! What kindness had the Beauforts 
hitherto shown him? Left his mother to peri h 


broken-hearted stolen from him his brother, and 


steeled 


in that brother the only heart wherein he 
had a rioht to look for gratituce and love No, 
dismissed 


Madame de Merville. He 
Madame Dutour for pen and paper—t1 


it must be 


Se wrote 


a ietter to Huet nie, grate ful, but proud, and en- 


ble t 


Dufour, and sent her with his de S| 


ci-derant boni 


closed the notes. ien summoned Madame 
atch. 


h, madame!’’ said the 





when she found herself in Eugenie’s presence. 

The poor lad! how handsome he is, and how 
shameful in the vicom to let him wear such 
clothes '”’ 

"Phe vicomte ?”’ 

*Oh, my dear mistress, you must not deny i 
You told me, in your n te, to ask him no 
tions, but | guessed onee. ‘The vicomte told 
me himself that he should have the young gentle- 
man over in a few days. You need not be 
ashamed of him. You will see what a difference 
clothes will make in his appearan nd I have 
taken it Oo” myself to order a tailor to go to him. 
‘The vicomte must pay me.” 

‘+ Not a word to the vicomte as yet. We will 
surprise him,” said Eugenie, laughing. 

Madame de Merville had been all that morning 
trying to invent some story to account for her in- 
terest 1m the lodger, ind now how lortune 


favoured her! 
‘¢ But is that a letter for me? 
‘¢ And I had almost forgotten it,’’ said Madame 


Dufour, as she extended the letter. 

Whatever there had hith rto been In the cre 
cumstances connected with Morton that had 
roused the interest and excited the romance of 
ISugenie de Vie rvill 9 her laney was yet more 


attracted by the tone of the letter she now read. 
For, though stomed to speak 


than to write French, expressed himself with less 


Morton, more ace 
precision, and a less euphuistie selection of ohrase 
than the authors 
usual correspondents, there 


and élégans who formed her 
was an innate and 
rouch nobleness—a strong and profour ‘ 
in every line of his letter, which increased he: 
surprise and admiration. 

** All that surrounds him—all tl 
him is ind mystery 
she; and she sat down to reply. 

When Madame Dufour depart d with that 
letter, Eugenie ined silent and thoughtful 
for more than an hour. Morton’s letter before 
her—and sweet, in their indistinctness, were the 
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recollections and the images that crowded on her ‘* Thy son !’”’ muttered the stranger, while the 
| child stood quietly by his side, pleased by the 


mind. 


Morton, satisfied by the earnest and solemn | 


assuranees of Eugenie that she was not the un- 
known donor of the sum she re-enclosed, atter 
puzzling himself in vain to form any new con- 
jectures as to the quarter whence it came, felt 
that, under his present circumstances, it would be 
an absurd Quixotism to refuse to apply what the 
very Providence to whom he had anew consigned 
himself seemed sent to his aid. And it 
placed him, too, beyond the offer of all pecuniary 


to have 


assistance 


have brooked to receive It. 


| recking notof griefor death, * thy son !—but not | 


from one from whom he could least | 
He consented, there- | 


fore, to all that the lo juacious tailor proposed to | 


him. 
recognised the wild and frenzied fugitive in the 
stately and graceful form, with its young beauty 
and air of well-born pride, which the next day 


sat by the side of [ugenie. 


And that day he | 


And it would have been difficult to have | 


told his sad and troubled story, and Eugenie | 


ind from that day he came daily ; and | 


trees, the grass, the song of the birds, and 


thy favoured son—thy darling—thy youngest 
born—on what spot of earth do thine eyes look 
down on him! Surely in heaven thy love has 
preserved the one whom on earth thou didst most 
cherish, from the sufferings and the trials that 
have visited the less-favoured outeast. Oh, 


mother, mother! it was not his crime—not 


Philip’s—that he did not fulfil to the last the | 


trust bequeathed to him! Happier, perhaps, as 
it is! And oh! if thy memory be graven as 
deeply in my brother’s heart as my own, how 
often will it warn and save him! ‘That memory ! 
it has been to me the angel of my life! ‘To thee 
—to thee, even in death, I owe it, if, though 
erring, | am not eriminal—if I have lived with 
the lepers, and am still undefiled!’ his lips then 
were silent—not his heart! 

After a few minutes thus consumed, he turned 


| to the child, and said, gently and in a tremulous 


wept; 
two weeks—-happy, dream-like, intoxicating to 
both—passed by; and as their last sun set, he | 


was kneeling at her feet, and breathing to one to 
whom the homage of wit, 
plac ent wealth had hitherto been vainly proflered, 
| 


the impetuous, agitated, delicious secrets of the 


firstlove. He spoke, ind rose to depart for ever, 
when thi nd the sigh detained him. 

The next day, after a sleepless night, Eugenie 
de Merville sent for the Vicomte de Vaudemont. 


" 1 
LOOK 


CHAPTER XIV. 


rold tt ver string 


Sir RicuarRp Fansuaw 


One evening, several weeks after the events 


just commemorated, a stranger, leading in his 
hand a young child, entered the church vard of 
H——. _ ‘The sun had not long set, and the short 


twilight of deepening summer reigned in the tran- 


and genius, and com- | 


quil skies; you might still hear from the trees | 


1 


above the graves the chirp of some joyous bird; | A 
; | rosy cheek, she said, ‘* Don’t ery brother, for 


what cared he, the denizen of the skies, for the 
deal that slept below? what did he 
| repose of the spot—to him alike, 


? value save 
the greenness an 


the garden or the grave! 


tread from the long grass beside one of the 
mounds, looked atthem with its bright blithe eye. 
It was a famous for the robin—the old 


ehurch-yard! ‘That domestic bird—* the friend 


spot 


of man, 


as it has been ealled by the poets— | . 
| the spot where he had seen before the like appa- 


As the man and the | 
robin, searcely seared by their | 


| 


found a jolly supper among the worms ! 
The stranger on reaching the middle of the | 
sacred ground, paused and looked round him 


wistfully. Ue then approached, slowly and 
hesitatingly, an oblong tablet, on which were 
graven, in letters yet fresh and new, these words : 
TO THE 
MEMORY OF ONE CALUMNIATED AND WRONGED, 
THIS BURIAL-STONE IS DEDICATED 
BY HER SON. 


Such, with the addition of the dates of the birth 
and death, was the tablet which Philip Morton 
had directed to be placed over his mother’s bones ; 
and around it was set a simple palisade, which 
defended it from the tread of the children, who 
sometimes, in defiance of the beadle, played over 
the dust or the former race. 


voice, * Fanny, you have been taught to pray— | 


you will live near this spot—will you come some- 
times here and pray that you may grow up good 


and innocent, and become a blessing to those | 


who love you ” 
‘** Will papa ever come to hear me pray !”’ 
‘That sad and unconscious question went to the 

heart of Morton. The child could not compre- 

hend death. He had sought to explain it, butshe 


had been accustomed to consider her protector | 


dead when he was absent from her, and she still 
insisted that he must come again to life. And 


that man of turbulence and crime, who had passed | 


unrepented, unabsolved, from sin to judgment; 
it was an awful question “If he should hear her 
pray?” 

‘¢ Yes!” 
there is a Father who will hear you pray ; and 
pray to Him to be merciful to those who have 
been kind to you. Fanny, you and I may never 
meet again !”’ 


* Are you going to die too! Meéchant, every 


one dies to Fanny!” and, clinging to him en- | 
dearingly, she put up her lips to kiss him. He 


took her in his arms; and, as a tear fell on her 


I love you.”’ 


‘Po you, dear Fanny? Then, for my sake, | 
when you come to this place, if any will give | 


vou a few flowers, scatter them on that stone. 


And now we will go to one whom you must love | 


also, and to whom, as I have told you, he sends 
you; he who—Come !” 

As he thus spoke, and placed Fanny again on 
the ground, he was startled to see, precisely on 


rition—on the same spot where the father had 
cursed the son—the motionless form of an old 
man. Morton recognised, as if by an instinct 
rather than by any effort of the memory, the per- 
son to whom he was bound. 

He walked slowly towards him; but Fanny 
abruptly left his side, lured by a moth that flitted 
duskily over the graves. 

‘* Your name, sir, I think, is Simon Gawtrey ?”’ 


said Morton. ‘I have come to England in quest | 


of you.” 
“Of me? 


said the old man, half rising: and 


| 
his eyes, now completely blind, rolled vacantly | 
mon, passionately ; ‘* answer me that, and I will 


over Morton’s person. ‘“*Of me? For what? 
Who are you? I don’t know your voice!” 
99 


‘*T come to you from your son ! 
** My son !”’ exclaimed the old man, with great 


said he after a pause, ** yes, Fanny, | 


| vehemence ; “the reprobate! the dishonoured ! 
ithe infamous! the accursed—”’ 

‘* Hush! you revile the dead !”’ 

‘*Dead!”’ muttered the wretched father, tot- 
tering back to the seat he had quitted, ‘ dead !’’ 
and the sound of his voice was so full of anguish, 
that the dog at his feet, whieh Morton had not 
| hitherto perceived, echoed it with a dismal ery, 
| that recalled to Philip the awful day in which he 
had seen the son quit the father for the last time 
on earth, 

The sound brought Fanny to the spot; and, 
| with alaugh of delight, which made to ita strange 

contrast, she threw herself on the grass beside 
the dog, and sought to entice itto play. Sothere, 
in that place of death, were knit together the four 
links in the Great Chain: lusty and blooming 
life—desolate and doating age—infancy, yet 
' searce conscious of a soul—and the dumb brute, 
that has no warrant of a hereafter. 

‘** Dead !—dead !”’ repeated the old man, cover- 
ing his sightless balls with his withered hands. 
“* Poor William !’’ 

‘‘ He remembered you to the last. He bade me 
seek you out; he bade me replace the guilty son 
with a thing pure and innocent as he had been had 
he died in his cradle ; achild to comfort your old 
jage! Kneel, Fanny; I have found you a father 
who will cherish you (oh! you will, sir, will you 
not?) as he whom you may see no more !”’ 

There was something in-Morton’s voice so so- 
'lemn that it awed and touched both the old man 
| and the infant; and Fanny, creeping to the pro- 

tector thus assigned to her, and putting her little 
hands confidingly on his knees, said, 

‘** Fanny will love you if papa wished it. Kiss 


, 


| Fanny.’ 
“Ts it his child—his?’’ said the blind man, 
| sobbing. ‘*Come to my heart; here—here? 
Oh God, forgive me !”’ 

Morton did not think it right at that moment to 
undeceive him with regard to the poor child’s 
true connection with the deceased; and he waited 
in silence till Simon, after a burst of passionate 
grief and tenderness, rose, and, still clasping the 
child to his breast, said, 

‘Sir, forgive me! Iam a very weak old man 
'—I have many thanks to give—I have much, 

too, tolearn. My poor son! he did not die in 
| want—did he 2” 

The particulars of Gawtrey’s fate, with his 
real name.and the various aliases he had assum- 
ed, had appeared in the French journals, and been 
partially copied into the English; and Morton 
had expected to have been saved the painful nar- 
rative of that fearful death; but the utter seclu- 
| sion of the old man, his infirmity, and his 
estranged habits, had shut him out from the in- 
| telligence that it now devolved on Philip to com- 

municate. Morton hesitated a little before he an- 
| swered : 

| ‘Ttis late now; you are not yet prepared to 
| receive this poor infant at your home, nor to hear 
| the details I have to state. I arrived in England 
| but to-day. I shall lodge in the neighbourhood, 
| for itis dear tome. If I may feel sure, then, 
| that you will receive and treasure this sacred and 
| last deposite bequeathed to you by your unhappy 
son, I will bring my chaige to you to-morrow ; 
and we will then, more calmly than we can now, 
talk over the past.”’ 

‘**You do not answer my question,” sa‘ Si- 


b] 


They call mea miser! Did 
Answer 


wait for the rest. 
I send out my only child to starve ? 
that!” 
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** Be comforted. He did not die in want; 
and he has even left some little fortune for F'an- 
ny, which I was to place in your hands.”’ 

‘«* And he thought to bribe the old miser to be 
human ! Well—well—well ! 1 will go home.”’ 

‘+ Lean on me !’ 

‘The dog leaped playfully on his master as the 
latter rose, and [anny slid from Simon’s arms to 
caress and talk to the animal in her own way. 
As they slowly passed through the churchyard, 
Simon muttered incoherently to himself for some 
paces, and Morton would not disturb, 
could not comfort him. 

At last he said, abruptly, ‘Did my son re- 
pent ?”’ 

‘‘ | hope,”’ answered Morton, evasively, * that, 
had his life been spared, he would have amended !”’ 

‘‘ Tush, sir!’’ [am past seventy—we repent ! 
we never amend!’ And Simon again sunk into 
his own dim and disconnected reveries. 

At length they arrived atthe blind man’s house. 
The door was opened to them by an old woman 
of disagreeable and sinister aspect, dressed out 
much too gaily for the station of a servant, though 
such was her reputed capacity; but the miser’s 
affliction saved her from the chance of comment 
on her extravagance. As she stood in the door- 
way with a candle in her hand, she seanned cu- 
riously, and with no welcoming eye, her master’s 
companions. 

‘* Mrs. Boxer, my son is dead!’ said Simon, 
ina hollow voice. 

‘And a good thing it is, then, sir!” 


since he | 


; 


NIGHT AND MORNING. 


| than otherwi ise he might have been. She cer- 
tainly deserved not the harsh name of imbecile 
or idiot, but she was different from all other chil- 
dren ; she fe/t more acutely than most of her age, 
but she could not be taughtto reason. ‘There was 
something either oblique or deficient in her intel- 
lect, which justified the most melancholy appre- 
hensions ; yet often, when some disordered, inco- 
herent, ine xplicable train of ideas most saddened 
the listener, it would be followed by fancies so 
exquisite in their tenderness, that suddenly she 
seemed as much above, as before she had seemed 
below, the ordinary measure of infant compre- 
hension. She was like a creature to which Na- 
ture, in some cruel but bright caprice, has given 


‘all that belongs to poetry, but denied all that 


‘‘For shame, woman!’’ said Morton indig- | 
| would be dangerous to his interest in the child to 


nantly. 

‘‘ Hey-day ! sir! whom have we got here ?”’ 

*¢ One,”’ said Simon, sternly, ‘* whom you will 
treat with respect. He brings me a blessing to 
lighten my loss. One harsh word to this child, 
and you quit my house !” 

The woman looked perfectly thunderstruck ; 
but, recovering herself, she said whiningly, 

“T! a harsh word to anything my dear, kind 
master cares for! 
ty creature itis! Come here, my dear!” 

But Fanny shrunk back, and would not let 
go Philip’s hand. 

‘‘ To-morrow, then,” 
was turning away, when a sudden thought seem- 
ed to cross the old man: 

‘Stay, sir, stay ! 1—I—did my son say I was 
rich? I am very, very poor; nothing in the 
house, or I should have been robbed long ago !”’ 

‘* Your son told me to bring money, not to ask 
for it!” 

** Ask for it! No; but—”’ added the old man, 
and a gleam of cunning intellect shot over his 
face, ** but he had gotinto a bad set. Ask!—no! 
Put up the door chain, Mrs. Boxer!” 

It was with doubt and misgivings that Morton 
the next day consigned the child, who had already 
nestled herself into the warmest core of his heart, 
to the care of Simon. Nothing short of that su- 
perstitious respect which all men owe to the 
wishes of the dead would have made him select 
for her that asylum ; for Fate had now, in bright- 


belongs to the common understanding necessary 
to mankind ; or as a fi ury change ling, not indeed 
according to the vulgar superstition, malignant 
and deformed, but lovelier than the children of 
men, and haunted by dim and struggling associa- 
tions of a gentler and fairer being, yet wholly in- 
capable to learn the dry and hard elements which 
make up the knowledge of actual life. 

Morton, as well as he could, sought to explain 
to Simon the peculiarities in Fanny’s mental con- 
stitution. He urged on him the necessity of pro- 
viding for her careful instruction, and Simon 
promised to send her to the best school the neigh- 
bourhood could afford ; but, as the old man spoke, 
he dwelt so much on the supposed fact that Fan- 
ny was William’s daughter, and with his remorse 
or affection there ran so interwoven a thread of 
selfishness and avarice, that Morton thought it 


undeceive his error. He therefore—perhaps ex- 
cusably enough—remained silent on that sub- 


| ject. 


And, Lord, what a sweet pret- | 


said Morton; and he | 


Gawtrey had placed with the superior of the 
convent, together with an order to give up the 
child to any one who should demand her in his 
true name, which he confided to the superior, a 
sum of nearly £300, which he solemnly swore 
had been honestly obtained, and which, in all his 
shifts and adversities, he had never allowed him- 
selfto touch. This sum, with the trifling deduc- 
tion made forarrears due to the convent, Morton 
now placed in Simon’s hands. ‘The old man 
clutched the money, which was for thé most in 
French gold, with a convulsive gripe ; and then 
as if ashamed of the impulse, said, 

‘* But you, dihectaiill any sum—that is, any 
reasonable sum —be of use to you?” 

‘*No! and if it were, it is neither yours nor 
mine—it ishers. Save it for her, and add to it 
what you can.” 

While this conversation took place, F’anny had 
been consigned to the care of Mrs. Boxer, and 
Philip now rose to see and bid her farewell before 
he departed. 

‘‘T may come again to visit you, Mr. Gaw- 
trey! and I pray Heaven to find that you and 


Fanny have been a mutual blessing to each other. 


ening his own prospects, given him an alternative | 


in the benevolence of Madame de Merville. But 
Gawtrey had been so earnest on the subject, that 
he felt as if he had no right to hesitate. 
And was it not a sort of atonement to any faults 
the son might have committed against the parent, 
to place by the old man’s hearth so sweet a 
charge ? 


The strange and peculiar mind and character | 


of Fanny made him, however, vet more anxious 
I—4]. 15 


Oh, remember how your son loved her !”’ 

‘* He had a good heart in spite of all his sins. 
Poor William !”’ said Simon. 

Philip Morton heard, and his lip curled with a 
sad and a just disdain. 

If, when, at the age of nineteen, William Gaw- 
trey had quitted his father’s roof, the father had 
then remembered that the son’s heart was good, 
the son had been alive still, an honest and a hap- 
py man. Do ye not laugh, oh ye all-listening 
fiends! when men praise those dead whose vir- 
tues they discovered not when alive? It takes 
much marble to build the sepulchre—how little | 


|}asmall yard. Mrs. 


169 
of lath and plaster would have repaired the gar- 
ret ! 

On turning into a small room adjoining the 
parlour in which Gawtrey sat, Morton found 
Fanny standing gloomily by a dull, soot-grimed 
window, which looked out on the dead walls of 
Boxer, seated by a table, 
was employed in trimming ac ap, and putting 
questions to Fanny in that falsetto voice of endear- 
ment in which people not used to children are 
apt to address them. 
they’ve never taught you 


so, my dear, 
You've been sadly neglected, 


“And 
to read or write 
poor thing !’’ 

* We must do our best to supply the deficien- 
cy,’ said Morton, as he entered. 

‘‘ Bless me, sir, is that you? And the gou- 
anes bustled up and droppe ‘da low courtesy 

r Morton, dressed then in the garb of a ge ate 
man, was of a mien and person calculated to 
strike the gaze of the vulgar. 

‘ Ah, brother ?”’ eried Fanny, for by that name 
he had taught her to call him; and she flew to 
his side. ** Come away—it’s ugly here—it makes 
me cold.”’ : 

‘* My child, I told you you must stay: but I 
shall hope to see you again some day. Will you 
not be kind to this poor creature, ma’am? For- 
give me if I offended you last night, and favour 
me by accepting this to show that we are friends.” 
As he spoke he slid his purse into the woman’s 
hand. ‘I shall feel ever grateful for whatever 
you ean do for Fanny.” 

‘‘Fanny wants nothing from any one else— 
Fanny wants her brother.” 

‘‘Sweet child! I fear she don’t take to me. 
Will you like me, Miss Fanny 2” 

‘*No! get along !”’ 

‘Fy, Fanny: you remember you did not take 
to me at first. But she is so affectionate, ma’am 
—she never forgets a kindness.”’ 

- 1 will do all I can to please her, sir. And 
so she Is really master’s grandehild?”? ‘The wo- 
man fixed her eyes, as she spoke, so intently on 
Morton, that he felt embarrassed; and busied 
himself, without caressing and 
soothing Fanny, who now seemed to awake to 
the affliction about to visit her: for, though she 
did not weep—she very rarely wept—her slight 
frame trembled, her eyes closed, her checks, 
even her lips, were white, and her delicate hands 
were clasped tightly round the neck of the one 
about to abandon her to strange breasts. 

Morton was greatly moved. ‘ One kiss, Fan- 
ny ! and do not forget me when we meet again.’’ 

The child pressed her lips to his cheek, but 
He put her down gently 


answering, in 


the lips were cold. 
she stood mute and passive. 

‘¢ Remember that he wished me to leave you 
here,”’ whispered Morton, using an argument that 
never failed. ‘* We must obey him: and so— 
God bless you, Fanny !” 

He rose and retreated to the door; the child 
unclosed her eyes, and gazed at him with a 
strained, painful, imploring gaze : her lips moved, 
but she did not speak. Morton could not bear 
that silent wo. He sought to smile on her con- 
solingly, but the mae would not come. He 
closed the door, and hurried from the house. 

From that day Fanny settled into a kind of 
dreary, inanimate stupor, which resembled that 
of the somnambulist whom the magnetizer for- 
gets to waken. Hitherto, with all the eccentri- 
cities or deficiencies of her mind, had mingled a 
wild and airy gaiety. ‘That was vanished. She 
spoke littl —she never played—no toys could 
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170U 
lure her—even the poor dog failed to win her 


If she was told to do anything, she stared 
She evinced, however, 


notice. 
vacantly, and stirred not. 
a kind of dumb regard to the old blind man; she 
would creep to his knees, and sit there for hours, 
seldom answering when he addressed her, but 
uneasy, anxious, and restless if he left her. 

‘+ Will you die too ?”’ she asked once ; the old 
man understood her not, and she did not try to 
explain. Early one morning, some days after 
Morton was gone, they missed her ; she was not 
in the house, nor the dull yard where she was 
sometimes dismissed and told to play—told in 
vain. In great alarm, the old man accused Mrs. 
Boxer of having spirited her away ; and threat- 
ened and stormed so loudly, that the woman, 
against her will, went forth to the search. At 
last she found the child in the churchyard, stand- 
ing wistfully beside a tomb. 

‘* What do you here, you little plague ?”’ 
Mrs. Boxer, rudely seizing her by the arm. 

“This is the way they will both come back 


said 


7? 


some day ! I dreamed so! 

“Tf ever [catch you her 
housekeeper ; and, wiping her brow with one 
hand, she struck the child with the other. Fanny 
She recoiled in 


again !’’ said the 


had never been struck before. 
terror and amazement; and, for the first time 
since her arrival, burst into tears. 

‘©Come, come, no crying! and, if you tell 
master, I'll beat you w ithin an inch of your life!” 
So saying, she caught Fanny in her arms; and, 
walking about, scolding and menacing till she 
had frightened back the tears, she returned trium- 


bursting into the par- 


” 


phantly to the house, and, 
lour, exclaimed, ** Here’s the little darling, sir! 

When old Simon learned where the child had 
been found, he was elad; for it was his constant 
| | 


eS } 
habit, whenever the evening was fine, to glide 


out to that churehyard—his dog his guide—and 


gu 
sit on his one favourite spot opposite the setting 


Mrs. Boxer’s lamentations at her ignorance, and 


sun: this not so much for the sanctity of the | 


place, or the meditations it might inspire, as be- 
cause it was the nenrest, the safest, and the lone- 
liest spot in the neighbourhood of his home where 
the blind man could inhale the air and bask in the 
light of heaven. Hitherto, thinking it sad for the 
child, he had never taken her with him: indeed, 
at the hour of his monotonous excursion, she had 
generally been banished to bed. Now she was 
permitted to accompany him; and the old man 
and the infant would sit there, side by side, as 
Age and Infancy rested side by side in the graves 
below. The first symptom of childlike interest 
and curiosity that Fanny betrayed was awakened 
f ‘ One evening, 


by the affliction of her protector. 
as they thus sat, she made him explain what the 
She seemed to com- 


prehe nd him, though he did not seek to adapt his 


desolation of blindness is. 


complaints to her understanding. 

‘Fanny knows,” said she, touchingly ; * for 
she, too, is blind here = and she pressed her hands 
to her temples. 

Notwithstanding her silence and strange ways, 
and although he could not see the exquisite love- 
liness which Nature, as in remorseful pity, had 


lavished on her outward form, Simon soon learned | 


to love her better than he had ever loved yet: for 


they most cold to the child are often dotards to 
the grandchild. For her even his avarice slept. 
Dainties, never before known at his sparing board, 
were ordered to tempt her appetite—toyshops 
ransacked to amuse her indolence. He was long, 
however, before he could prevail on himself to 


fulfil his promise to Morton, and rob himself of 


her presence. At length, however, wearied with 
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alarmed himself at some evidences of helpless- 
ness, which made him dread to think what her 


| future might be when left alone in life, he placed 


her ata dayschool in the suburb. Here Fanny, 
for a considerable time, justified the harshest as- 
sertions of her stupidity. She could not even 
keep her eyes two minutes together on the page 
from which she was to learn the mysteries of 
reading : months passed before she mastered the 
alphabet; and, a month after, she had again for- 
gotten it, and the lnbour was renewed. ‘The only 
thing in which she showed ability, if so it might 
be called, was in the use of the needle. ‘The 
sisters of the convent had already taught her 
many pretty devices in this art; and when she 
found that at the school they were admired—that 
she was praised instead of blamed—her vanity 
was pleased, and she learned so readily all that 
they could teach in this not unprofitable accom- 
plishment, that Mrs. Boxer slily and secretly 
turned her tasks to account, and made a weekly 
perquisite of the poor pupil’s industry. Another 
faculty she possessed, in common with persons 
usually deficient and with the lower species, viz., 
a most accurate and faithful recollection of 
places. At first Mrs. Boxer had been duly sent, 


morning, noon, and evening, to take her to or | 
bring her from the school; but this was so great | 


a grievance to Simon’s solitary superintendent, 
and Fanny coaxed the old man so endearingly to 
allow her to go and return alone, that the attend- 
ance, unwelcome to both, was waved. Fanny 
exulted in this liberty: and she never, in going 
or in returning, missed passing through the burial 
ground, and gazing wistfully at the tomb from 
which she yet believed Morton would one day 
reappear. With his memory she cherished also 
that of her earlier and more guilty protector; but 
they were separate feelings, which she distin- 
guished in her own way. 

‘*Papa had given her up. She knew that he 
would not have sent her away, far—far over the 
great water, if he had meant to see Fanny again ; 
but her brother was forced to leave her ; he would 
come to life one day, and then they should live 
together !”’ , 

One day, towards the end of autumn, as her 
schoolmistress, a good woman on the whole, but 


who had not yet had the wit to discover by what | 


chords to tune the instrument over which so 
wearily she drew her unskilful hand—one day, 
we say, the schoolmistress happened to be dressed 
for a christening party to which she was invited 
in the suburb: and, accordingly, after the morn- 
ing lessons, the pupils were to be dismissed to a 
holyday. As Fanny now came last with the 
hopeless spelling-book, she stopped suddenly 


|short, and her eyes rested with avidity upon a 


large bouquet of exotic flowers with which the 


| good lady (she was thin) had enlivened the cen- 


tre of the parted kerchief, whose yellow gauze 
modestly veiled that tender section of female 


| beauty which poets have likened to hills of snow 


—a chilling simile! It was then autumn, and 
| field and even garden flowers were growing rare. 
‘* Will you give me one of those flowers?” 
i said Fanny, dropping her book. 

‘One of these flowers, child! Why?” 

Fanny did not answer; but one of the elder 
and cleverer girls said, 

‘*Oh! she comes from France, you know, 
ma’am, and the Roman Catholics put flowers, 
and ribands, and things over the graves; you 
know, ma’am, we were reading yesterday about 
Pére la Chaise ?”’ 





“ Well what then ?” 

‘And Miss Fanny will do any kind of work 
for us if we will give her flowers.”’ 

‘Brother told me where to put them; but 
these pretty flowers, I never had any like them; 
they may bring him back again! I’ll be so good 
if you'll give me one—only one!” 

** Will you learn your lesson if I do, Fanny ?”’ 

“Oh! yes! Wait a moment !” 

And Fanny stole back to her desk, put the 
hateful book resolutely before her, pressed both 
hands tightly on her temples—£ureka / the chord 
was touched—and Fanny marched in triumph 
through half'a column of hostile double syllables ! 

From that day the schoolmistress knew how 
to stimulate her, and Fanny learned to read—her 
path to knowledge thus literally strewn with 
flowers! Catharine, thy children were far off, 
and thy grave looked gay! 

It naturally happened that those short and sim- 
ple rhymes, often sacred, which are repeated in 
schools as helps to memory, made a part of her 
studies; and, no sooner had the sound of verse 
struck upon her fancy, than it seemed to confuse 
and agitate anew all her senses. It was like the 
music of some breeze, to which dance and trem- 
ble all the young leaves of a wild plant. Even 
when at the convent, she had been fond of repeat- 
ing the infant rhymes with which they had sought 
to lull or to amuse her, but now the taste was 
more strongly developed. She confounded, how- 
ever, in meaningless and motley disorder, the 
various snatehes of song that came to her ear, 
weaving them together in some form which she 
understood, but which was jargon to all others; 
and often, as she went alone through the green 
lanes or the bustling streets, the passenger would 
turn in pity and fear to hear her half chant, half 
murmur ditties that seemed to suit only a wan- 
dering and unsettled imagination. And as Mrs. 
oxer, in her visits to the various shops in the 
suburb, took care to bemoan her hard fate in at- 

tending to a creature so evidently moon-stricken, 
| it was no wonder that the manner and the habits 
| of the child coupled with that strange predilec- 
| tion to haunt the burial ground, which is not un- 
/}common with persons of weak and disordered 
‘intellect, confirmed the character thus given to 
| her. 

| So, as she tripped gaily and lightly along the 
| thoroughfares, the children would draw aside 
|from her path, and whisper, with superstitious 
fear mingled with contempt, ‘ It’s the idiot girl !’’ 
Idiot! How much more of heaven’s light was 
|there in that cloud than in the rushlights that, 
| flickering in sordid chambers, shed on dull things 
the dull ray, esteeming themselves as stars ! 

Months—years passed: Fanny was thirteen, 
when there dawned a new era to her existence. 
Mrs. Boxer had never got over her first grudge 
to Fanny. Her treatment of the poor girl was 
always harsh, and sometimes cruel. But Fanny 
did not complain: and as Mrs. Boxer’s manner 
to her before Simon was invariably cringing and 
caressing, the old man never guessed the hard- 
ships his supposed grandchild underwent. There 
had been scandal some years back in the suburb 
about the relative connection of the master and 
the housekeeper; and the flaunting dress of the 
latter, something bold in her regard, and certain 
whispers that her youth had not been vowed to 
Vesta, confirmed the suspicion. ‘The only reason 
why we do not feel sure that the rumour was 
false, is this: Simon Gawtrey had been so hard 
on the early follies of his son! Certainly, at all 
events, the woman had exercised great influence 
4 
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over the miser before the arrival of Fanny, and 
she had done much to stee! his selfishness against 
the ill-fated William. And, as certainly, she had 
fully calculated on succeeding to the savings, 


whatever they might be, of the miser, whenever | 


Providence should be pleased to terminate his 
days. She knew that Simon had, many years 
back, made his will in her favour ; she knew that 
he had not altered that will; she believed, there- 
fore, that, in spite of all his love for Fanny, he 
loved his gold so much more, that he could not 
accustom himself to the thought of bequeathing 
it to hands too helpless to guard the treasure. 
This had, in some measure, reconciled the house- 


keeper to the intruder; whom, nevertheless, she | 


hated as a dog hates another dog, not only for 
taking his bone, but for looking at it. 

But, suddenly, Simon fell ill. His age made 
it probable he would die. He took to his bed —his 
breathing grew fainter and fainter—he seemed 
dead. Fanny all unconscious, sat by his bedside as 
usual, holding her breath not to waken him. Mrs. 
Boxer flew to the bureau—she unlocked it—she 
could not find the will, but she found three bags 
of bright old guineas: the sight charmed her. 
She tumbled them forth on the distained green 
cloth of the bureau—she began to count them; 
and, at that moment, the old man, as if there were 
a secret magnetism between himself and the 
guineas, woke from his trance. His blindness 
saved him the pain, that might have been fatal, 
of seeing the unhallowed profanation ; but he 
heard the clink of the metal. ‘he very sound 
restored his strength. But the infirm are always 
cunning: he breathed nota suspicion. ‘* Mrs. 
Boxer,’’ said he, faintly, “I think I could take 
some broth.”” Mrs. Boxer rose in great dismay, 
gently reclosed the bureau, and ran down stairs 
for the broth. Simon took the occasion to ques- 
tion Fanny ; and, no sooner had he learned the 
operations of the heir-expectant, than he bade the 
girl first lock the bureau and bring him the key, 
and next run to a lawyer (whose address he gave 
her,) and fetch him instantly. 

With « malignant smile, the old man took the 
broth from his handmaid: ** Poor Boxer, you are 


NIGHT AND MORNING. | 


son, was a beggar in his dotage. This news, 
however, was carefully concealed from him, by 
the advice of the doctor, whom, on his own re- 
sponsibility, the lawyer introduced, till he had 
recovered sufficiently to bear the shock without 
danger; and the delay naturally favoured Mrs. 
Boxer’s escape. 

Simon remained for some moments perfectly 
stunned and speechless, when the news was 
broken to him. Fanny, in alarm at his in- 
creasing paleness, sprang to his breast. He 
pushed her away: ‘* Go—go—go, child,” he 
said; **I can’t feed you now. Leave me to 
starve.” . 

** To starve !” said Fanny, wonderingly ; and 
she stole away, and sat herself down as if in deep 
thought. She then crept up to the lawyer as he 
was about to leave the room, after exhausting his 
stock of common-place consolation, and, putting 
her hand in his, whispered, ‘‘ I want to talk to 
you—this way.’ She led him through the pas- 
sage into the open air. ‘Tell me,” she said, 
‘‘when poor people try not to starve, don’t they 
work 2” 

‘« My dear, yes.” 

‘For rich people buy poor people’s work?” 

‘* Certainly, my dear—to be sure.” 

‘Very well. Mrs. Boxer used to sell my 
work. Fanny will feed grandpapa! Go and 
tell him never to say ‘starve’ again.” 

The good-natured lawyer was moved. “Can 
you work, indeed, my poor girl? Well, put on 
your bonnet, and come and talk to my wife.”’ 

And that was the new era in Fanny’s exist- 
ence! Her schooling was stopped. But now 
life schooled her. Necessity ripened her intel- 
lect. And many a hard eye moistened as—see- 
ing her glide with her little basket of fancy work 
along the streets, still murmuring her happy and 
bird-like snatches of unconnected song—men and 
children alike said, with respect, in which there 


was now no contempt, “It’s the idiot girl who | 


supports her blind grandfather !”’ 
They called her idiot still ! 


a disinterested creature,”’ said he, feebly ; «1 think 


you will grieve when I go.” 


Mrs. Boxer sobbed; and before she had reco- | 
vered, the lawyer entered. ‘That day a new will | 
was made; and the lawyer politely informed Mrs. | 


Boxer that her services would be dispensed with 


the next morning, when he should bring a nurse | 
Mrs. Boxer heard, and took her | 


to the house. 


resolution. As soon as Simon again fell asieep, 


| 
BOOK IV. 
“WBin su efnem grossen (Aeere 
Erfeh mich seiner Bellen Splel; 
Vor miv liegt’s in weiter Deere, 
Nab. vc bin {ch nicht dem Ziel.” 
ScHitter: Der Pilgrim. 


she crept into the room, led away Fanny, locked | 


her up in her own chamber, returned, searched 
for the key to the bureau, which she found at 
last under Simon's pillow, possessed herself of 
all she could lay her hands on, and the next morn- 
ing she had disappeared for ever! 

Simon’s loss was greater than might have been 
supposed ; for, except a trifling sum in the Sav- 
ings’ Bank, he, like many other misers, kept all 
he had, in notes or specie, under his own lock 
and key. His whole fortune, indeed, was far 
less than was supposed; for money does not 
make money unless it is put out to interest; and 
the miser cheated himself. Such portion as was 
in bank notes, Mrs. Boxer probably had the pru- 
dence to destroy ; for those numbers which Si- 
mon could remember were never traced: the 
gold, who could swear to it? Except the pit- 
tanee in the Savings’ Bank, and whatever might 
be the paltry worth of the house he rented, the 
father, who had enriched the menial to exile the 


CHAPTER I. 


**Oh, that sweet gleam of sunshine on the lake!" 
WItson’s City of the Plague 


| solar microscope at the monsters in a drop of 
water, perhaps you have wondered to yourself 
how things so terrible have been hitherto un- 
known to you; you have felt a loathing at the 
limpid element you hitherto deemed so pure; 
you have half fancied that you would cease to be 
|a water-drinker; yet the next day you have for- 
gotten the grim life that started before you, with 
its countless shapes, in that teeming globule; 
and, if so tempted by your thirst, you have not 
shrunk from the lying crystal, although myriads 
of the horrible unseen are mangling, devouring, 
gorging each other, in the liquid you so tran- 
quilly imbibe: so is it with that ancestral and 





master element called Life. Lapped in your 


If, reader, you have ever looked through a° 


_17! 


| sleek comforts, and lolling on the sofa of your 
| patent conscience—when, perhaps for the first 
| time, you look through the glass of Science upon 
}one ghastly globule in the waters that heave 
around—that fill up, with their succulence, the 
pores of earth—that moisten every atom subject 
to your eyes or handled by your touch—you are 
startled and dismayed; you say, mentally, ** Can 
such things be? I never dreamed of this before ! 
I thought what was invisible to me was non-exist- 
| ent in itself: I will remember this dread experi- 
ment.’ ‘he next day the experiment is for- 
gotten. ‘he chemist may rarefy the globuie: 
can Science make pure the world? 

‘Turn we now to the pleasant surface, seen in 
the whole, broad and fair to the common eye. 
Who would judge well of God’s great designs, 
if he could look on no drop pendant from the 
rose-tree, or sparkling in the sun, without the 
help of his solar microscope ? 

It is ten years after the night on which William 
Gawtrey perished: | transport you, reader, to the 
fairest scenes in England; scenes consecrated, by 
| the only true pastoral poetry we have known, to 
Contemplation and Repose. 

Autumn had begun to tinge the foliage on the 
banks of Winandermere. It had been a summer 
of unusual warmth and beauty ; and if that year 

} you had visited the English lakes, you might, 
from time to time, amid the groups of happy 
idlers you encountered, have singled out two 
persons for interest, or, perhaps, for envy : two 
who might have seemed to you in peculiar har- 
mony with those serene and soft retreats: both 
young—both beautiful. Lovers you would have 
guessed them to be; but such lovers as Fletcher 
might have placed under the care of his ** Holy 
Shepherdess :”’ forms that might have reclined by 


“The virtuous well, about whose flowery banks 
The nimble-footed fairies dance their rounds 
By the pale moonshine.” 


For in the love of those persons there seemed a 
purity and innocence that suited well their youth 
and the character of their beauty. Perhaps, in- 
deed, on the girl’s side, love sprung rather from 
those affections which the spring of life throws 
| upward to the surface, as the spring of earth does 
its flowers, than from that concentrated and deep 
absorption of self in self, which alone promises 
endurance and devotion, and of which first love, 
or, rather, first fancy, is often less susceptible 
than that which grows out of the more thoughtful 
fondness of maturer years. Yet he, the lover, 
was of so rare and singular a beauty, that he 
might well seem caleulated to awaken to the 
utmost the love which wins the heart through 
the eyes, 

But to begin at the beginning. A lady of 
fashion had, in the autumn previous to the year 
on which our narrative reopens, taken, with her 
daughter, a girl then of about eighteen, the tour 
of the English lakes. Charmed by the beauty 
of Winandermere, and finding one of the most 
/commodious villas on its banks te be let, they 
had remained there all the winter. In the early 
spring, a severe illness had seized the elder lady ; 
and, finding herself, as she slowly recovered, un- 
| fit for the gaieties of a London season, nor unwil- 
| ling, perhaps—for she had been a beauty in her 
day—to postpone for another year the début of 
her daughter, she had continued her sojourn, 
with short intervals of absence, for a whole year. 
Her husband, a busy man of the world, with 
}oecupation in London, and fine estates in the 
country, joined them only occasionally, glad to 
5 








172 re: 
escape the s lI uty of landscapes which 
brought him » rental, and, therefore, afforded 
no ci l » his ye 

In the first month of their arrival at Winan- 
dermere e mother and daughter had made an 
event juaintance in the following manner. 

One evening, as they were walking on their 
law which slopé d to the lake, they heard the 
sound of flute, played with a skill so exquisite 
as to draw them, surprised ind Spt llbound, to the 
banks. ‘Che musician was a young man, in a 
boat, which he had moor | beneath the trees of 


their demesne. He was alone, or, rather, he had 


| » 
one companion in a large Newfoundland dog, 


i ) g 
that sat i hful at the helm of the boat, and 
ippeared to enjoy the music as much as his 
maste! As th ladies approached tne spol, the 
dog crowled, and the young man ceased, though 
without s ig th fair cause s of his companion’s 
displeasure. ‘The sun, then setting, shone full 
on his countenance as he looked round; and that 
countenanc W one tliat might have haunted 


en mphs of Delos; the face of \ pollo, not as 


the hero, but the she pherd—not of the bow, but 


of the lute—not of the Python-slayer, but the 
youne dreamer by sha ly pl ices—he whom the 
ilptor portrayed leaning idly against the 
tre the boy-god whose home is yet on earth, 
nd to whom the Oracle and the Spheres are still 
ul ANOWT]. 
At that moment the dog leaped from the boat, 
id the elderly lady uttered 1 faint ery of alarm, 
vhich, directing the ention of musician, 
ought him also ashore. He called off his dog, 
| L} MOU | Wi la nor.ung | | mixture of 
idence and ease, for s intrusion He was 
no ware tl place was inhabiied—it was a 


lived near, The elde r 


his—he 


lady was pleased with his address, and struck 
with his appearance. ‘There was, indeed, in his 
mannet indefinable charm, which is more 
itt ive than mere personal appearance, and 
which ean never be imitated or acquired. ‘They 


rted, however, without establishing any formal 


: juaitance. A few days alter, they met at 
dinner at a neighbouring house, and were intro- 
duced by nam That of the young man seemed 
strance to the ladies; not so theirs to him. He 


turned pale when he heard it, and remained silent 


and aloof the rest of the evening. ‘They met 

rain, and often; and for some weeks—nay, 
even for months—he appeared to avoid, as much 
as possibli , the acquaintance so auspt ‘lously he- 
gun; but, by little and little, the beauty of the 
younger lady seemed to gain eround on his dithi- 
dence or repuenanece. Excursions among the 
neighbourin , mountains threw them tovether, 


irly surrendered hin: 


If to the 


it first determined to resist. 


young man lived on the opposite side of 
the lake, in a quiet household, of which he was 
the idol His life had been one of almost mo- 
nasuc purity and re pose , his tastes were accom- 
plished, his character scemed soft and gentle; 


but beneath that calm exterior, flashes of passion 
—the nature of the poet, ardent and sensitive— 
times. He 


his earliest childhood, quitted those 


would break forth at had searcely 


since 


ever, 


retreats; he knew nothing of the world, except 





in books—books of poetry and romance. 


with whom he lived—his relations, an old 
bachelor, and the old bachelor’s sisters, old 


maids—seemed equally innocent and inexperi- 
It was a family whom the rich respected 


loved—inoffensive, charitable, and 


enced. 
and the poor 


well off. 


Those | 


WALDIE’S LIBRARY. 
be, he appeared the heir. ‘The name of this 
young man was Charles Spencer; the ladies 
were Mrs. Beaufort, and Camilla, her dauehter. 

Mrs. Beaufort, though a shrewd woman, did 
not at first perceive any danger in the growing 
intimacy between Camilla and the young Spencer. 
Her daughter was not her {avourite—not the ob- 
ject of her one thought or ambition. Her whole 
heart and soul were wrapped in her son Arthur, 
who lived principally abroad. Clever enough 
to be considered capable, when he pleased, of 
achieving distinction; good-looking enough to be 
thought handsome by all who were on the qui 
vive for an advantageous match; good-natured 
enough to be popular with the society in which 
he lived, seattering to and fro money without 
limit, Arthur Beaufort, at the age of thirty, had 
established one of those brilliant and evanescent 
reputations, which, for a few years, reward the 
ambition of the fine gentleman. It was precisely 
the reputation that the mother could appreciate, 


and which even the more saving father secretly | 


admired, while, ever respectable in phrase, Mr. 
Robert Beaufort seemed openly to regret. ‘This 
son was, I say, every thing to them; they cared 
little, in comparison, for their daughter. How 
a daughter keep up the proud name of 
Beaufort? However well she might marry, it 


could 


was another house, not theirs, which her graces | 


and beauty would adorn. Moreover, the better 
she might marry, the greater her dowry would 
naturally out of 
family! And Arthur, poor fellow! was so ex- 
travagant, that really he would want every six- 
pence. Such was the reasoning of the father. 
‘he mother reasoned upon matter. 
Mrs. Beaufort, faded and meagre, in blonde and 
cachemere, was jealous of the 
daughter; and she herself, as silly women often 
do, growing sentimental and lachrymose as she 
advanced in life, had herself 
Camilla was a girl of no feeling. 

Miss Beaufort was, indeed, of a character sin- 
gularly calm and placid; it was the character that 
charms men in proportion, perhaps, to their own 
streneth passion. had been rigidly 


be—the dowry to go 


the 


less 


convinced 


a) 
one 


and 


brought up; her atleetions had been very early 
chilled and subdued; they moved, therefore, 


now, with ease, in the serene path of her duties. 


She held her parents, especially her father, in | 
reverential fear, and never dreamed of the possi- | 


bility of resisting one of their wishes, much iess 
their commands. Pious, kind, gentle, of a fine 
and never-ruffied temper, Camilla. an admirable 
and never-ruffled temper, Camilla, an admirable 
daughter, was likely to make no less admirable a 


| world of which I know nothing. 


the | 


charms of her | 


! 
that | 





wile; you might depend on her principles, if ever | 


you could doubt her affection. 
more calculated to inspire love. You would | 
scarcely wonder at any folly, any madness, 
which even a wise man might commit for her 


Few girls were | 


sake. ‘This did not depend on her beauty alone, | 


though she was extremely lovely rather than 
handsome, and of that style of loveliness which 
is universally fascinating: the figure, especially 
as to the arms, throat, and bust, was exquisite ; 
the eyes of that velvet softness which to look on 
But her charm was in a certain 
prettiness of manner, an exceeding innocence 
mixed with the most captivating, because uncon- 
scious, coquetry. With all this there was a 
freshness, a joy, a virgin and bewitching candour | 
in her voice, her langh—so you might also say 


is to love. 


in her very movements. Such was 
Beaufort ai that age. Such she seemed to | 
others. To her parents she was only a great | 


| gender feelings, as you 


| ** Well, it may be so. 


rival, to Mr. Beaufort an encumbrance on the 
property. 


CHAPTER IL. 


“The moon 
Saddening the solemn night, yet with that sadness 
Mingling the bicath cf undisturbed peace.” 
Witson: City of the Plague. 


* Tell me his fate. 
Say that he lives, or say that he is dead; 
But tcl) me—te.) me ! 


I see him not; some cloud envelopes him.” 
Tiid, 

One day (nearly a year after their first intro- 
duction), as, with a party of friends, Camilla and 
Charles Spencer were riding through those wild 
and romantic scenes wich he between the sunny 
Winandermere and the dark and sullen Wast- 
water, their conversation fell on topics more per- 
sonal than it had hitherto dene; for, as yet, if 
they felt love, they had never spoken of it. 

‘The narrowness of the path allowed only two 
to ride abreast, and the two to whom I confine 
my description, were the last of the little band. 

‘*How I wish Arthur were here!”’ said Ca- 
milla; ‘* I am sure you would like him.” bs 

*“*Are you? He lives much in the world—the 
Are we, then, 
characters to suit each other ?”’ 

‘He is the kindest—the best of human 
beings!’ said Camilla, rather evasively, but with 
more warmth than usually dwelt in her soft and 
low voice. ' 

‘Is he so kind?”’ returned Spencer, musingly. 

And who would not be 
kind to you?) Ah! itis a beautiful connection, 
that of brother and sister: I never had a sister.” 

** Have you then a brother?’ asked Camilla, 
in some surprise, and turning her ingenuous eyes 
full on her companion. 

Spencer’s colour rose—rose to his temples : 
his voice trembled as he answered ‘* No—no bro- 
ther !’’ then, speaking in a rapid and hurried tone, 
he continued, ** My life has been a strange and 
lonely one. I aman orphan. I have mixed with 
few of my own age; my boyhood and youth 
have been spent in these scenes; my education 
such as nature and books could bestow#with 
scarcely any guide or tutor save my guardian— 
the dear old man! ‘Thus the world, the stir of 
cities, ambition, enterprise, all seem to me as 
things belonging to a distant land to which I shall 
never wander. Yet I have had my dreams, Miss 

Jeaufort; dreams of which these solitudes still 
form a part; but solitudes not unshared. And 
lately | have thought that those dreams might be 
prophetic. And you—do you love the world?” 

‘T, like you, have scarcely tried it,” said Ca- 
milla, with a sweet laugh. ‘But I love the 
country better—oh! far better than what little I 
have seen of towns. But for yeu,” con- 
tinued, with a charming hesitation, ‘a man is so 
different from ws—for you to shrink from the 
world—you, so young, and with talents too— 
nay, it is trne!—it scems to me strange.” 

‘Tt may he so, but I cannot tell yeu what feel- 
ings of dread—what vague forebodings of terror 
seize me if I carry my thoughts beyond these 
retreats. Perhaps my good guardian—”’ 

?”? interrupted Camilla. 


she 


‘Your uncle? 
‘Ay, my uncle—may have contributed to en- 
Say, Strange at my age; 


Camiila | but still—” 


“Still what?”’ 


‘* My earlier childhood,” 


continued Spencer, 


To whatever their easy fortune might | girl rather in the way. ‘To Mrs. Beaufort a | breathing hard and turning pale, “ was not spent 
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in the happy home I have now; it was passed in 
a premature ordeal of suffering and pain. Its 
recollections have left a dark shadow on my 
mind, and under that shadow lies every thought 
that points towards the troublous and labouring 
career of other men. But,’’ he resumed, after a 
pause, and in a deep, earnest, almost solemn 
voice, ** but, after all, is this cowardice or wis- 
dom? I find no monotony, no tedium in this 
quiet life. Is there not a certain morality, a cer- 
tain religion in the spirit of a secluded and country 
existence? In it we do not know the evil pas- 
sions which ambition and strife are said to arouse. 
I never feel jealous or envious of other men; | 
never know what it is to hate; my boat, my 
horse, our garden, music, books, and, if [ may 
dare to say so, the solemn gladness that comes 
from the hopes of another life—these fill up 
every hour with thoughts and pursuits, peace- 
ful, happy, and without a cloud, till of late, 
when—when—”’ 

‘When what?” said Camiila, innocently. 

‘* When I have longed, but did not dare, to 
ask another if to share such a lot would content 
her !’’ 

He bent, as he spoke, his soft blue eyes full 
upon the blushing face of her whom he ad- 
dressed, and Camilla half smiled and half sighed, 

** Our companions are far before us,’’ said she, 
turning away her face; ** and, see, the road is 
now smooth.” She quickened her horse’s pace 
as she said this ; and Spencer, too new to women 
to interpret favourably her evasion of his words 
and looks, fell into a profound silence, which 
lasted during the rest of their excursion. 

As, towards the decline of day, he bent his 
solitary way home, emotions and passions to 
which his life had hitherto been a stranger, and 
which, alas! he had vainly imagined a lile so 
tranquil kept everlastingly restrained, swelled his 
heart. 

‘‘She does not love me,’’ he muttered, half 
aloud; **she will leave me, and what then will 
all the beauty of the landscape seem in my eyes?! 
And how dare I look up to her? Even if her 
cold, vain mother--her father, the man, they say, 
of forms and seruples, were to consent, would 
thew not question closely of my true birth and 
origin? And if the one blot were overlooked, is 
there no other? His early habits and vices— 
his!—a brother’s—his unknown career termi- 
nating at any day, perhaps, in shame, in crime, 
in exposure, in the gibbet—will they overlook 
this?’ As he spoke he groaned aloud; and, as 
if impatient to escape himself, spurred on his 
horse, and rested not till he reached the belt of 
trim and sober evergreens that surrounded his 
hitherto happy home. 

Leaving his horse to find its way to the stables, 
the young man passed through rooms, which he 
found deserted, to the lawn on the other side, 
which sloped to the smooth waters of the lake. 

Here, seated under the one large tree that 
formed the pride of the lawn, over which it cast 
its shadow bread and far, he perceived his guar- 
dian poring idly over an oft-read book—one of 
those books of which literary dreamers ‘are apt 
to grow fantastically fond—books by the old 
English writers, full of phrases and conceits half} 
quaint and half sublime, interspersed with praises 
of the country, imbued with a poetical rather 
than orthodox religion, and adorned with a 
strange mixture of monastic learning and aphor- 
isms collected from the weary experience of 
actual life. : 

To the left, by a greenhouse, built between 


i 


the house and the lake, might be seen the white 
dress and lean form of the eldest spinster sister, 
to whom the care of the flowers—for she had 
been early crossed in love—was consigned; at a 
little distance from her the other two were seated 
at work, and conversing in whispers, not to dis- 
turb their studious brother, no doubt upon the 
nephew, who was their all in all. It was the 
calmest hour of eve; and the quiet of the seve- 
ral forms—their simple and harmless occupa- 
tions, if occupations they might be called—the 
breathless foliage rich in the depth of summer; 
behind, the old-fashioned house, unpretending, 
not mean, its open doors and windows giving 
glimpses of the comfortable repose within; be- 
fore, the lake, without a ripple, and catching the 
gleam of the sunset clouds—all made a picture 
of that complete tranquillity and stillness which 
sometimes soothes and sometimes saddens us, 
according as we are in the temper to woo Con- 
TENT. 

The young man glided to his guardian and 
touched his shoulder: ‘Sir, may I speak to 
you! Hush! they need not see us now! It is 
only you | would speak with.’ 

The elder Spencer rose ; and, with his book 
still in his hand, moved side by side with his 
nephew under the shadow of the tree and to- 
wards a walk to the right, which led for a short 
distance along the margin of the lake, backed by 
the interlaced bouchs of a thick copse. 

“Sir!” said the young man, speaking first, 
and with a visible effort, ** your cautions have 
been in vain! lL love this cirl—this daughter of 
the haughty Beauforts! I love her—better than 
lite I love her !’’ 

‘* My poor boy,”’ said the uncle, tenderly, and 
with a simple fondness passing his arm over the 
speaker’s shoulder, «do not think I can chide 
you: I know what it is to love in vain!” 

“In vain! but why in vain ?”’ 
younger Spencer, with a vehemence that had in 


exclaimed the 


it something of both agony and fierceness. ‘She 
may love me—she shall love me!’’ and, almost 
for the first time in his life, the proud conscious- 
ness of his rare gifts of person spoke in his 
kindled eye and dilated stature. ‘ Do they not 
say that nature has been favourable to me?) What 
rival have I here? Is she not young? And 
(sinking his voice till it almost breathed like 
music) is not love contagious ?” 

‘‘T do not doubt that she may love you—who 
would not?) But—but—the parents—will they 
ever consent ?”’ 

‘* Nay!’ answered the lover, as, with that in- 
consistenev common to passion, he now argued 
stubbornly against those fears in another to which 
he had just before yielded in himself, ‘* nay! 
after all, am I not of their own blood? Do I not 
come from the elder branch? Was I not reared 
in equal luxury and with higher hopes? And 
ny mother—my poor mother—did she not to 
the last maintain our birthright—her own hon- 
our? Has not accident or law unjustly stripped 
us of our true station? Is it not for us to forgive 
spoliation? Am I not, in fact, the person who 
deseends—who forgets the wrongs of the dead, 
the heritage of the living ?”’ 

The voung man had never yet assumed this 
tone—had never yet shown that he looked back 
to the history connected with his birth with the 
feelings of resentment and the memory of wrong. 
It was a tone contrary to his habitual calm and 
contentment—it struck forcibly on his listener— 
and the elder Spencer was silent for some mo- 
ments before he replied, “If you feel thus (and 


173 
it is natural,) you have yet stronger reason to 
struggle against this unhappy affection.” 

““{ have been conscious of that, sir,” replied 
Spencer, mournfully “) ha strugele nd 
I say again it is in vain! [ turn, then, to face 
the obstacles! My birth—let us suppose that 


may 
the Beautorts overlook it. Did you not tell me 
that Mr. Beautort wrote to inform you of the ab- 


rupt and intemperate visit of my brotl 


er—oO: his 


? 
determination never to forgive it? | think I re- 
member something of this years ago.”’ 

“Tt is true!’ said the guardian; *“*and the 


conduct of that brother is, in fact, the true cause 


why you never ought to reassume your proper 
name—never to divulge it, even to the family 
with whom you connect yourself by marriage; 


but, above all, to the Beauforts, who. for that 


cause, if that cause alone, would reyecl your 
suit.”’ 

The young man groaned—placed one hand 
before his eyes, and with the other grasped his 
guardian’s arm convulsively, as if to check him 
from proceeding farther; but the good man, not 
divining his meaning and absorbed in his sub- 
ject, went on, irritating the wound he had touched. 

* Reflect! your brother, in boyhood—in the 
dying hours of his mother, scarcely saved from 
the erime of a thief; flving from a friendly pur- 
suit with a notorious reprobate ; afterward impli- 
cated in some discreditable transaction about a 
horse; rejecting all—-every hand that could save 
him ; clinging by choice to the lowest compean- 


ions and the meanest habits; disappearing from 
the couniry, and last seen, ten years ago—the 
beard not yet on his chin—with that same re pro- 
te of whom I have spoken, in Paris, a day or 

I 


! 
so only before his eompanion, a coiner—a mur- 
v ] +} } ! { ] ] 
| by the hands of the police ! You re- 
} 
I 


derer—t 
member that when, in your seventeenth year, 
you evinced some desire to retake your n :me— 
nay, even to retind that guilty brother, I placed 
before you, as a sad and terrible duty, the news- 
paper that eontained the particulars of the death 
and the former adventures of that wretched ae- 
complice, the notorious Gawtrey: and, telling 
you that Mr. Beaufort had long since written to 
inform me that his own son and Lord Lilburne 
had seen your brother in company with the mis- 
creant just before his fate—nay, was, in all pro- 
bability, the very youth described in the account 
as found in his chamber and eseaping the pursuit, 
I asked you if you would now venture to leave 
that disguise—that shelter under which you 
would for ever be safe from the opprobrium of 
the world—from the shame that, sooner or later, 
your brother must bring upon your name !”’ 

‘“‘It is true—it is true!’ said the pretended 
nephew, in a tone of great anguish, and with 
trembling lips which the blood had forsaken. 
‘‘ Horrible to look either to his past or his fu- 
ture! But—but—we have heard of him no 


more; no one ever has learned his fate. Per- 


haps—perhaps and he seemed to breathe more 
freely)—my brother is no more!” 

And poor Catharine—and poor Philip—had it 
come to this? Did the one brother feel a senti- 
ment of release, of joy, in conjeecturing the death 

} ; a] 
—perhaps the death of violence and shame—of 
his fellow-orphan? Mr. Spencer shook his head 
doubtingly, but made no reply. ‘The young man 


sighed heavily, and strode on for several paces 


{ 
“Sir.” he said, in a low voice and with down- 


+} 


east eyes, ‘‘you are right: this disguise —this 


false name—must be for ever borne! Why need 












































174 | 
the Beauforts, then, ever know who and what I 


? Why not, as your nephew—nephew to 
» respected and exemplary—proffer my 


am 
one si 
claims and plead my cause a 

“They are proud—so it is said—and worldly ; 
you know my family was in trade—still—but—” 
and here Mr. Spencer broke off from a tone of 
doubt into that of despondency; * but, recollect, 


though Mrs. Beaufort may not remember the 


circumstance, both her husband and her son have | 


my name. Will they 
| introduced to you, the 
stratagem that has been adopted? Nay, has it 
not been from that very fear that you have wished 


me—have known 
pect, when once 


seen 


not sus 


me to shun the acquaintance of the family? Both | 


Mr. Beaufort and Arthur saw you in childhood, 
and their suspicion once aroused, they may re- 
cognise you at once; your features are developed, 
but not altogether changed. Come, come! my 
adopted, my dear son, shake off this fantasy be- 
I will travel 


’ 


times: let us change the scene: 
with you—read with you—-go where—’ 

‘¢ Sir—sir!’’ exclaimed the lover, smiting his 
breast, ‘* you are ever kind, compassionate, gene- 


rous 5 


mentary dejection, the curse of my birth. Now 
how heavily it falls! Where shall I look for 
comfort ?”’ 

As he spoke, the sound of a bell broke over 
the translucent air and the slumbering lake: it 
was the bell that every eve and morn summoned 
that innocent and pious family to prayer. 
from its customary indolent, al 
pect, into an expression of dignity, even of ani- 


ysent, listless as- 


mation. 

‘Hark!’ he said, pointing upward; ‘hark! 
it chides you. Who shall say ‘where shall I 
look for comfort’ while God is in the heavens ?”’ 

The young man, habituated to the faith and 


observance of religion till they had pervaded his | 
whole nature, bowed his head in rebuke; a few | 


tears stole from his eyes. 

‘You are right, father,’’ he 
giving emphasis to the deserved and endearing 
name. ‘I am comforted already!” 

So, side by side, silently and noiselessly, the 
voung and the old man glided baek to the house. 
When they gained the quiet room in which the 
family usually assembled, the sisters and servants 
were already gathered round the table. ‘They 
knelt as the loiterers entered. It was the wonted 
duty of the younger Spencer to read the prayers ; 
and, as he now did so, his graceful countenance 
more hushed, his sweet voice more earnest than 
usual in its accents, who that heard could have 
deemed the heart within convulsed by such 
stormy passions? Or was it not in that hour— 
that solemn commune—soothed from its wo? 
Oh, beneficent Creator! thou who inspirest all 
the tribes of earth with the desire to pray, hast 
thou not, in that divinest instinct, bestowed on us 
the h ippiest of thy gifts ? 


said tenderly, 


CHAPTER IIL. 


“ Bertrom. I mean the business is not ended, as fearing to 
hear of it hereafter 
= . * - ‘ » * a 
Ist Soldier. Do you know this Captain Dumain?”’—.1l's 


Well That Ends Well 


One evening, some weeks after the date of the 
last chapter, Mr. Robert Beaufort sat alone in his 
house in Grosvenor Square. He had arrived 
that morning from Beaufort court, on his way to 


but do not—do not rob me of hope. [| 
have never—thanks to you—felt, save in a mo- | 


The | 


old man’s face changed as he heard it—changed | 
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| Winandermere, to which he was summoned by | Mr. Beaufort, struggling between the sense 


| a letter from his wife. 

That year was an agitated and eventful epoch 
in England; and Mr. Beaufort had recently gone 
through the bustle of an election—not, indeed, | 
contested, for his popularity and his property | 
defied all rivalry in his own county. 

The rich man had just dined, and was seated | 
in lazy enjoyment by the side of the fire, which 
he had had lighted less for the warmth—though 
|it was then September—than for the companion-| 
| ship, engaged in finishing his madeira, and, with 
half-closed eyes, munching his deviled biscuits. 

‘*T am sure,”’ he soliloquised, while thus em- 
ployed, ‘1 don’t know exactly what to do; my 
| wife ought to decide matters where the girl is 
concerned ; a son is another affair: that’s the use 
of a wife. Humph!” 

“Sir,” said a fat servant, opening the door, 
‘‘a gentleman wishes to see you upon very par- 
ticular business.”’ 

‘¢ Business at this hour! 
Mr. Blackwell.” 

‘© Yes, sir.”’ 

‘* Stay! perhaps he is a constituent, Simmons. 
Ask him if he belongs to the county.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘A great estate is a great plague,’”’ muttered 
| Mr. Beaufort; ‘*so is a great constituency. It 
| is pleasanter, after all, to be in the House of 
| Lords. I suppose I could if I wished, but then 
one must rat—that’s a bore. I will consult Lil- | 
burne. Humph!” ‘The servant reappeared. 

Sir, he says he does belong to the county.” 

‘Show him in! What sort of a person ?” 

‘©A sort of gentleman, sir; that is,’’ continued 
the butler, mindful of five shillings just slipped 
within his palm by the stranger, “‘ quite fhe gen- 
| tleman.”” 
| More wine, then—stir up the fire.’ 
| Ina few moments the visiter was ushered into 
the apartment. He was a man between fifty and 
sixty, but still aiming at the appearance of youth. 
| His dress evinced military pretensions; consist- 
|ing of a blue coat, buttoned up to the chin, a 
| black stock, loose trowsers of the fashion called 
| Cossacks, and brass spurs. He wore a wig, of 
great luxurianee in curl and rich auburn in hue; 
| with large whiskers of the same colour, slightly 

tinged with gray at the roots. By the imperfect 

‘light of the room it was not perceptible that the 
| clothes were somewhat threadbare, and that the 
boots, cracked at the side, admitted glimpses of 
no very white hosiery within. Mr. Beaufort, 
reluctantly rising from his repose and gladly 
sinking back to it, motioned to a chair, and put 
on a doleful and doubtful semi-smile of weleome. 
The servant placed the wine and glasses before 
the stranger: the host and visiter were alone. 

‘So, sir,’ said Mr. Beaufort, languidly, * you 
are from shire; I suppose about the canal: 
may I offer you a glass of wine ?”’ 

‘*Most hauppy. sir—your health!’’ and the 
stranger, with evident satisfaction, tossed off a 
bumper to so complimentary a toast. 

‘* About the canal ?”’ repeated Mr. Beaufort. 

“No, sir, no? You parliament gentlemen 
must hauve a vaust deal of trouble on your haunds 
—very foine property I understaund yours is, sir. 
Sir, allow me to drink the health of your good 
lady !”” 

“T thank you, Mr.—Mr. — what did you say 
yourname was? I beg youa thousand pardons.” 

‘* No offaunce in the least, sir; no ceremony 
with me—this is perticler good madeira !”’ 





| 
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Tell him to go to 


’ 
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** May I ask you how I can serve you?’’ said 





of 
annoyance and the fear to be uncivil. ‘And, 
pray, had I the honour of your vote in the last 
election ?”’ 

‘*No, sir, no! It’s mauny years since I have 
been in your part of the world, though I was 
born there.”’ 

‘*Then I don’t exactly see— 
Beaufort, and stopped with dignity. 

** Why I call on you,” put in the stranger, 
tapping his boots with his cane; and then, recog- 
nising the rent, he thrust both feet under the 
table. 

‘‘T don’t say that; but at this hour I am sel- 
dom at leisure—not but what I am always at the 
service of a constituent, that is,a voter! Imake 
a distinction between the two—’tis the duty of a 
member; Mr.—I beg your pardon, I did not 
catch your name.” 

“Sir,” said the stranger, helping himself to a 
third glass of wine, “here’s a health to your 
young folk! And now to business.” Here the 
visiter, drawing his chair nearer to his host, as- 
suming a more grave aspect, and dropping some- 
thing of his stilted pronunciation, continued, 
*¢ You had a brother ?”’ 

** Well, sir,”’ said Mr. Beaufort, with a very 
changed countenance. 

*¢ And that brother had a wife !”’ 

Had acannon gone off in the ear of Mr. Robert 
Beaufort, it could not have shocked or stunned 
him more than that simple word, with which his 
companion closed his sentence. He fell back in 
his chair, his lips apart, his eyes fixed on the 
stranger. He sought to speak, but his tongue 
clove to his mouth. 

‘* That wife had two sons born in wedlock !”’ 

‘‘It is false!’’ cried Mr. Beaufort, finding 
voice at length, and springing to his feet. ‘+ And 
who are you, sir? and what do you mean by—”’ 

‘Hush!’ said the stranger, perfectly uncon- 
cerned, and regaining the dignity of his haw-haw 
enunciation: ‘better not let the servants hear 
aunything. For my pawt, | think servants hauve 
the longest pair of ears of auny persons, not ex- 
cepting jaukasses; their ears stretch from the 
pauntry to the parlour. Hush, sir !— perticler 
good madeira, this !”’ 

“Sir!” said Mr. Beaufort, struggling to pre- 
serve, or, rather, recover his temper, ‘* your con- 
duct is exceedingly strange: but allow me to say 
that you are wholly misinformed. My brother 
never did marry; and, if you have anything to 
say on behalf of those young men—his natural 
sons—TI refer you to my solicitor, Mr. Black- 
well, of Lincoln’s Inn. I wish you a good 
evening.” 

‘Sir! the same to you; I won’t trouble you 
auny farther; it was only out of koindness I 
called; I am not used to be treated so; sir, I am 
in his maujesty’s service ; sir, you will foind that 
the witness of the marriage is fortheoming; you 
will think of me then, and, perhaps, be sorry. 
But I’ve done: Your most obedient humble, 
*” And the stranger, with a flourish of his 
hand turned to the door. 

At the sight of this determination on the part 
of his strange guest, a cold, uneasy, vague pre- 
sentment seized Mr. Beaufort. ‘There, not flash- 
ed, but rather froze, across him the recollection 
of his brother’s emphatic but disbelieved assu- 
rances—of Catharine's obstinate assertion of her 
sons’ alleged rights—of her then hopeless law- 
suit: hopeless because the witness she invoked 
was not found. With this remembrance came a 
horrible train of shadowy fears—litigation, wit- 
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began Mr. 
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nesses, verdict, surrender ; spoliation—arrears— 
ruin! 

The man, who had gained the door, turned 
back and looked at him with a complacent, half- 
triumphant leer upon his impudent, reckless face. 

“Sir,” then said Mr. Beaufort, mildly, ** 1 
repeat that you had better see Mr. Black well.” 

The tempter saw his triumph. “I have a 
secret to communicate, which it is best for you 
to keep snug. How mauny people do you wish 
me to see about it? Come, sir, there is no need 
of a lawyer; or, if you think so, tell him yourself. 
Now or never, Mr. Beaufort.”’ 

‘“Tean have no objection to hear anything 
you have to say, sir,’ said the rich man, yet 
more mildly than before; and then added, witha 
forced smile, **'Though my rights are already 
too confirmed to admit of a doubt.” 

Without heeding the last assertion, the stranger 
coolly walked back, resumed his seat, and, plac- 
ing both arms on the table, and looking Mr. 
Beaufort full in the face, thus proceeded : 

‘Sir, of the marriage between Philip Beau- 
fort and Catharine Morton there were two wit- 
nesses—the one is dead, the other went abroad— 
the last is alive still!’ 

“Ifso,” said Mr. Beaufort, who, not naturally 
deficient in cunning and sense, felt every faeulty 
now prodigiously sharpened, and was resolved 
to know the precise grounds for alarm; ‘ if so, 
why did not the man—it was a servant, sir, a 
man-servant, whom Mrs. Morton pretended to 
rely on—appear at the trial ?”’ 

‘** Because, I say, he was abroad, and could 
not be found: or, the search after him miscar- 
ried, from clumsy management and a lack of the 
rhino.” 

‘“* Hum!” said Mr. Beaufort; ‘* one witness— 
ane witness, observe, there is only one !—does 
pot alarm me much. It is not what a man 
deposes, it is what a jury believe, sir! More- 
over, what has become of the young men? They 
have never been heard of for years. ‘They are 
probably dead; if so, I am heir-at-law !”’ 

‘¢T know where one of them is to be found, at 
all events,”’ 

‘The elder? Philip?’ asked Mr. Beaufort, 
anxiously, and with a fearful remembrance of the 
energetic and vehement character prematurely 
exhibited by his nephew. 

‘*Pawdon me! I need not answer that ques- 
tion.” 

‘Sir! a lawsuit of this nature, against one in 
possession, is very doubtful,’’ and, added the 
rich man, drawing himself up, “and, perhaps, 
very expensive !”’ 

«*The young man I speak of does not want 
friends, who will not grudge the money.” 

“ Sir!’ said Mr. Beaufort, rising and placing 
his hack to the fire; ‘sir! what is your object 
in this communication? Do you come, on the 
part of the young men, to propose a compromise ? 
If so, be plain !”’ 

‘I come on my own pawt. It rests with you 
to say if the young men shall never know it!” 

«¢ And what do you want?” 

‘« Five hundred a year as long as the secret is 
kept.” 

‘¢ And how can you prove that there is a se- 
cret, after all ?”’ 

‘‘ By producing the witness, if you wish.” 

«Will he go halves in the £500 a year?” 
asked Mr. Beaufort, artfully. 

‘‘'That is moy affair, sir,’’ replied the stranger. 

‘s What you say,’”’ resumed Mr. Beaufort, * is 


so extraordinary, so unexpected, and still, to me, | another, seemed to betray tokens of a féte-d-téte, | rogues know this. 


NIGHT AND MORNING. 





'seems so improbable, that I must have time to | 
consider. If you will cail on me in a week, and | 
produce your facts, I will give you my answer. 
Lam not the mun, sir, to wish to keep any one 
out of his true rights; but I will not yield, on | 
the other hand, to imposture.”’ 

‘“‘If you don’t want to keep them out of their 
rights, I'd best go and tell my young gentlemen,”’ 
said the stranger, with cool impudence. 

‘1 tell you I must have time,”’ repeated Beau- 
fort, disconcerted. ‘* Besides, I have not myself 
alone to look to, sir,’’ he added, with dignified 
emphasis ; ** I am a father !”’ 

“This day week I will call on you again. | 
Good-evening, Mr. Beaufort!’ And the man 
stretched out his hand with an air of amicable 
condescension. 

The respectable Mr. Beaufort changed colour, 
hesitated, and finally suffered two fingers to be 
entered into the grasp of the visiter, whom he 
ardently wished at that bourn whence no visiter 
returns. 

The stranger smiled, stalked to the door, laid 
his finger on his lip, winked knowingly, and 
vanished, leaving Mr. Beaufort a prey to such 
feelings of uneasiness, dread, and terror, as a 
man whom, on some inch or two of slippery 
rock, the tides have suddenly surrounded. 

He remained perfectly still for some moments, 
and then, glancing round the dim and spacious 
room, his eyes took in all the evidences of luxury 
and wealth which it betrayed. Above the huge 
sideboard, that on festive days groaned beneath 
the hoarded weight of the silver heirlooms of the 
Beauforts, hung, in its gilded frame, a large pie- 
ture of the family seat, with the stately porticoes, 
the noble park, the groups of deer; and around 
the wall, interspersed here and there with ances- 
tral portraits of knight and dame, long since 
gathered to their rest, were placed masterpieces 
of the Italian and Flemish art,.which generation 
after generation had slowly accumulated, till the 
Beaufort Collection had become the theme of 
connoisseurs and the study of young genius. 

The still room, the dumb pictures, even the 
heavy sideboard seemed to gain voice, and speak 
to him audibly. He thrust his hand into the 
folds of his waistcoat, and griped his own flesh 


| 





ment, he endeavoured to re-collect his thoughts. 

‘‘T dare not consult Mrs. Beaufort,’’ he mut- 
| tered ; ‘**no—no—she isa fool! Besides, she’s 
|not in the way. No time to lose—I will go to 
Lilburne.”’ 

Searce had that thought crossed him than he 
hastened to put it into execution. He rang for 
his hat and gloves, and sallied out on foot to Lord 
| Lilburne’s house in Park Lane; the distance 
| was short, and impatience has long strides. 

He knew Lord Lilburne was in town, for that 
| personage loved London for its own sake; and, 
| even in September, he would have said with the 
old Duke of Queensbury, when some one observ- 
|ed that London was very empty, *‘ Yes; but it 
| is fuller than the country.” 

| Mr. Beaufort found Lord Lilburne reclined on 
| a sofa by the open window of his drawing-room, 
| beyond which the early stars shone upon the 
| glimmering trees and silvered turf of the deserted 
| park. Unlike the simple dessert of his respecta- | 
| ble brother-in-law, the costliest fruits, the richest | 
| wines of France graced the small table placed | 
| beside his sofa; and, as the starch man of forms 
and method entered the room at one door, a rus- | 
| tling silk, that vanished through the aperture of | 





| unison 


convulsively ; then, striding to and fro the apart- | 


probably more agreeable to Lilburne than the one 
with which only our narrative is concerned. 

It would have been a curious study for such 
men as love to gaze upon the dark and wily 
features of human character, to have watched the 
contrast between the reciter and the listener, as 
Beaufort, with much circumlocution, much 
affected disdain, and real anxiety, narrated the 
singular and ominous conversation between him- 
self and his visiter. 

The servant, in introducing Mr. Beaufort, had 
added to the light of the room; and the candles 
shone full on the face and form of Mr. Beaufort. 
All about that gentleman was so completely in 
with the world’s and seemings, 
that there was something moral in the very sight 
of him! Since his fortune, he had crown less 
pale and less thin; the angles in his figure were 
filled up. On his brow there was no trace of 
| younger passion. No able vice had ever sharp- 
ened the expression, no exhausting vice ever 
deepened the lines. He was the beau idéal of a 
county member; so sleek, so staid, so business- 
like; yet so clean, so neat, so much the gentle- 
|}man. And now there was a kind of pathos in 

his gray hairs, his nervous smile, his agitated 
| hands, his quick and uneasy transition of posture, 
ithe tremble of his voice. He would have ap- 
|peared to those who saw, but heard not, the 
| Good Man in trouble. Cold, motionless, speech- 
| less, seemingly apathetic, but, in truth, observant, 
| still reclined on the sofa, his head thrown back, 
but one eye fixed on his companion, his hands 
| clasped before him, Lord Lilburne listened; and 
in that repose, about his face, even about his per- 
son, might be read the history of how different a 
| life and character! What native acuteness in the 
stealthy eye! What hardened resolve in the full 
nostril and firm lips! What sardonie contempt 
for all things in the intricate lines about the 
mouth! What animal enjoyment of all things so 
despised in that delicate nervous system, which, 
| combined with original vigour of constitution, 
| yet betrayed itself in the veins on the hands and 
temples, the occasional quiver of the upper lip ! 
His was the frame, above all others, the most 
alive to pleasure—deep-chested, compact, sinewy, 
but thin to leanness; delicate in its texture and 
extremities almost to effeminacy. ‘The indiffer- 
ence of the posture, the very habit of the dress— 


forms 


not slovenly, indeed, but easy, loose, careless— 
seemed to speak of the man’s manner of thought 
and life—his profound disdain of externals. 

Not till Beaufort had coneluded did Lord Lil- 
burne change his position or open his lips ; and 
| then, turning to his brother-in-law his calm face, 
he said dryly. 

‘‘T always thought your brother had married 
that woman; he was the sort of man to do it. 
Besides, why should she have gone to law with- 
outa vestige of proof, unless she was convinced 
of her rights?) Imposture never proceeds with- 
out some evidence. Innocence, like a fool, as it 
is, fancies it has only to speak to be believed. 
But there is no cause for alarm.”’ 

‘* No cause! And yet you think there was a 
marriage.”’ 

‘¢ It is quite clear,”’ continued Lilburne, without 
heeding this interruption, *‘ that the man, what- 
ever his evidence, has not got sufficient proofs. 
If he had, he would goto the young men rather than 
you: it is evident that they would promise in- 
finitely larger rewards than he could expect from 


yourself. Men are always more generous with 
what they expect than what they have. All 
’"Tis the way Jews and 
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man ( I Poo! make yourself easv. 

“Pru said Mr. Beaufort, much comforted; 

what a memory you have !’’ 

‘+Naturally. Your wife is my sister—I hate 
poor rel ns—and | was therefore much inte- 


ssion and your lawsuit. 


No; 


it rest on this matter, so far as % 


rested in your ace 


you may feel 
uecessful lawsuit is concerned. ‘The next ques- 


tion is, will you have a lawsuit at all? and is it 
worth while buying this fellow? ‘That I can’t 

Vy, une | see him my self.”’ 

‘| wish to Heaven you would !’ 

‘* Very willingly: tis a sort ol thing I like— 
I’m fond of de ne with rogues—it amuses me. 
Tl day week? I'll be at your house—your 
proxy 4 | shall 0 better than Blackwell. And, 
since you say vou wanted at the Lakes, go 
down and leay ill to me.”’ 

A thousand thanks. I can’t say how erate- 
ful | n You certainly are the kindest and 
( t person in t world.” 

You can’t think worse of the world’s clever- 

s and kindness that I do,’’ was Lilburne’s 

her \biguous answer to the compliment. 
‘But why doe 1y sister want to see you ?”’ 

“Oh, I forgot! Here is her letter. I was 
g yask ye lviee in this, too.” 

Lord Lilburne took the letter, and glanced over 

with the rapid eye of a man accustomed to 
seize in every thing the main geist and pith. 

An offer to my pretty niece—Mr. Spencer— 
I ires no fortune—his unele will settle ail his 

a(n id man!) All! Why that’sonly 

1000avear. You don tthink much if this, eh? 
How n ister can even ask you t puz- 
nes 1 

Why Oo Lilburne,”” said Mr. Beau- 
fort I ) ssed, ** there Is no quesiion 
ol ine—nothing to go out of the family ; and, 
reallv, Arth sso expensive; and, if she marry 
well, I eco not give her than 15 of 

Pip yO) 

‘Aha! | every man to his taste: here a 

rv, You devilish fond 
ey, Bea t. Any pleasure in avarice, 
al 

VI Dear ( ured very much at the re- 
! kK 1 : i i ing a smile, 
Sal 

‘* You are severe. But you don’t know what 
it is { ) a Young man.”’ 

“eo 5 many vounys wom 1 have told 

( ' Put vou »rightun your sc nse of 
t », I never had an heir-apparent, 
thank H] ! ~=Nochildren impo ed on me by 
| n s, to count the years betwee n 
t r their majority and those 
that \ toll for my dee . tis enough for 
mi ot nda sister; that my 
I ‘s n will inherit my estates; and that, 
in the mean ti 1e grudges me every tick in 
that clock. What then? If he had been my 
uncle I had « the same. Meanwhile, | see 
is | of him as good-breeding will permit. On | 
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the face ofa rich man’s heir is written the rich 


man’s memento mori! But, revenens a nos 
moutons. Yes, it vou give your daughter no 
fortune, vour death will be so much the more 
1” ¢ A wt} 9 
yrolitlab tO AYrthut} 
Really, sou take such a very odd view of 


said Mr. Beaufort, exceedingly 
ced. ** But I see you don’t like the mar- 
rhaps you are right.”’ 

‘Indeed, | have no choice in the matter; 
never interfere between father and children. If 
[ had children myself, I will, however, tel! you, 
for your comfort, that they might marry exactly 


is they pleased; I would never thwart them. | 


should be too happy to get them out of my way. 
If the Vv 
eredit; if Ul, one would have an excuse to dis- 
own them. As I said before, I dislike poor rel»- 
Though, if Camilla lives at the Lakes 
when she is married, it is but a letter now and 
then; and that’s your wife’s trouble, not yours. 
But, Spencer? what family? Was there nota 


seiniast anal a) ‘ ‘ould have 2 
married well, one woutk ave 2 


uions. 





Spencer who lived at Winandermere—who—”’ 

** Who went with us in search of these boys, 
to be sure. Very likely the same; nay, he must 
i thought so at the first.’ 

‘**Go down to the Lakes to-morrow. Yo 
may hear something about your nephews 3°’ at 
that word Mr. Beaufort winced. ‘Tis well to 
be forearmed.”’ 

‘* Many thanks for all your counsel,” said 
Seaufort, rising, and glad to escape; for, though 
both he and his wife held the advice of Lord Liu- 
n the highest reverence, they always 
smarted beneath the quiet and careless stings 
which accompanied the honey. Lord Lilburne 
was singular in this: he would give to any one 
who asked it, but especially a relation, the best 
advice in his power; and none gave better, that 
is, more worldly advice. ‘Thus, without the 
least benevolence, he was often of the greatest 
but he could not help mixing up the 
draught with as much aloes and bitter apple as 
possible. His intellect delighted in exhibiting 
itself even gratuitously. His heart was equally 
lelighted in that only erueltv which polished life 
leaves to its tvrants towards their equals: thrust- 
ing pins into the feelings, and breaking self-love 
upon the wheel. But, just as Mr. Beaufort had 
drawn on his gloves and gained the doorway, a 
thought seemed to strike Lord Lilburne. 

‘‘ By the by,”’ he said, ‘* you understand that 
when I promised I would try and settle the mat- 
ter for you, L only meant that I would learn the 
exact causes you have for alarm on the one hand, 
or for a compromise with this fellow on the other. 
If the last be advisable, you are aware that I can- 
I might get into a scrape; and 
seaufort Court is not my property.” 

“*T don’t quite understand you.” 

‘*T am plain enough, too. If there is money 
to be given, it is given in order to defeat what is 
ealled justice—to keep these nephews of yours 
out of their inheritance. Now, should this ever 
come to light, it would have an ugly appearance. 
‘They who risk the blame must be the persons 


’ 


Cc 50. 


vurne 1 
1 
l 


service ; 


not interiere. 
! 
1 


who possess the estate.’ 

‘* Tf you think it dishonourable or dishonest-—’’ 
said Beaufort, irresolutely. 

‘“*[! [never can advise as to the feelings; I 
ean only advise as to the policy. If you don’t 
think there ever was a marriage, it may be honest 
in you to prevent the bore of a lawsuit.”’ 

‘But if he can prove to me that they were 
married ?2”’ 

** Peoh!”’ said Lilburne, raising his eyebrows 





| with a slight expression of contemptuous impa- 

tience; ‘it rests on yourself whetiier or not he 
prove it to your sa‘isfaction! For my part, as 
a third person, | am persuaded the marriage did 
take place. But if L had Beaulort Court, my con- 
victiuns would be ail tiie other way. You under- 
stand. I am too happy to serve you. But no 
man can be expected to jeopardise his character, 
or coquet with the law, unless it be for his own 
individual interest. Then, of course, he must 
judge for himself. Adieu! I expect some friends 
—tforeigners—Carlists—to whist. You won’t 
join them ?” 

‘*T never play, you know. You will write to 
me at Winandermere; and, at all events, you 
will keep off the man till I return ?”’ 

‘* Certainly.” 

Beaulort, whom the latter part of the conver- 
sation had comforted far less than the former, 
hesitated, and turned the door-handle three or four 
times; but, glancing towards his brother-in-law, 
he saw in that cold face so little hope of sympa- 
thy in between interest and con- 
science, that jie judged it best to withdraw at 
once, 

As soon as he was gone, Lilburne summoned 
his valet, who had lived with him many years, 
and who was his confidant in all the adventurous 
gallantries with which he stil enlivened the 
autumn of his life. 

‘‘ Dykeman,”’ said he, ** you have let out that 
lady ?”” 

‘Yes, my lord.” 

‘¢T am not at home if she calls again. 
stupid; she cannot get the girl to come to her 
again. I shall trust you with an adventure, 
Dykeman ; an adventure that will remind you of 
our young days, man. ‘This charming creature 
—I tell you she is itresistible—her very oddities 
bewiteh me. You must—well, you look uneasy. 
What would you say ?”’ 

** My lord, I have found more about her—and 


the struggle 


She is 


—and— 

‘+ Well, well.” 

The valet drew near, and whispered something 
in his master’s ear. 

‘** They are idiots who say it, then,’’ answered 
Lilburne. 

**And,”’ faltered the man, with the shame of 
humanity on his face, ** she is not worthy your 
lordship’s notice ; a poor—”’ 

“Yes, I know she is poor; and, for that rea- 
son, there can be no difliculty if the thing is pro- 
perly managed. You never, perhaps, heard of 
a certain Philip, King of Macedon; but I will 
tell you what he once said, as well as I ean re- 
member it: * Lead an ass with a pannier of gold: 
send the ass into the gates of a city, and all the 
sentinels will run away.’ Poor! Where there 
is love there is charity also, Dykeman. Be- 
sides—’’ é : 

Herve Lilburne’s countenance assumed a sud- 
den aspect of dark and angry passion; he broke 
off abruptly, rose, and paced the room, mutter- 
ing to himself. Suddenly he stopped, and put 
his hand to his hip, as an expression of pain 
again altered the character of his face. 

‘* The limb pains me still. Dykeman—I was 
scarce—twenty-one—when—I became a cripple 
for life.” He paused, and drew a long breath, 
smiled, rubbed his hands gently, and added, 
‘* Never fear—you shall be the ass; and thus 
Philip of Macedon begins to fill the pannier.” 
And he tossed his purse into the hands of the 
valet, whose face seemed to lose its anxious em- 
harrassment at the touch of the gold. Lilburne 
10 




















anced at him W ith a quiet sneer: ** Go! 


| 


l will = 


NIG HT AND M IORNING, 





Ati is true M: dat ame de Me rville, w hose fail- 
; ing was pride, was known more than once to 
have bought off the matrimonial inclinations of 
the amorous vicomte Suddents there appeared 


o} 

pn you my orders when I undress.” 

' Yes!” he repeated himself, **the limb 

pains me still. But he died !—shot as a man | 
would shoot a jay ora polecat! { have ihe news- 

paper stil in that drawer. He died an outeast— 

a felon—a murderer! And | biasied his name— 

and I seduced his mistress—and |—am John 


Lord Liiburne {”” 

About ten o'clock, some half a dozen of those 
gay lovers of London, who, like Lilburne, remain 
faithful to its charms when more vulgar worship- 
pers desert its sunburned streets—mostly single 
men—mostly men of middle age—dropped in. 
And soon afier came three or four high-born 
foreigners, who had followed into England the 
exile of the unfortunate Charles X. ‘Their looks, 
at once proud and sad—their mustaches curled 
downward—their beards permitted to 
made at first a strong contrast with the smooth, 
gay Englishmen. But Lill yurne, who was fond 
of French society, and who, when he pleased, 
could be courteous and agreeable, soon placed 


grow— 


the exiles at their ease; and, in the excitement of 


high play, all differences of mood and humour 
speedily vanished. Morning was in the skies 
before they sat down to supper. 

**You have been very fortunate to-night, 
milord,’”’ said one of the Frenchmen, with an 
envious tone of congratulation. 

‘* But, indeed,” said another, who, having been 
several times his host’s partner, had won largely, 


‘you are the finest player, milord, | ever en- 
— - 

‘Always excepting Monsieur Deschapelles 
dua occas," genie d Lilburne, indifferently. And, 


turning the conversation, he asked one of ihe 
guests why he had not introduced him to a French 
officer of merit and distinction: ** with whom,” 
said Lord Lilburne, ** 1 understand that you are 
intimate, and of whom | hear your countrymen 
very ofien speak.”’ 

** You mean De Vaudemont. 
said a middle-aged Frenchman, of a 
pearance than the rest. 

* But why fellow,’ 
court ?”’ ; 


Poor fellow !”’ 
oraver ap- 


‘ poor Monsieur de Lian- 
} 


*¢ He was rising so high before the revolution. 
There was not a braver officer in the army. But 
he is but a soldier of fortune, and his career ts 


closed.”’ 

** Till the Bourbons return,” 
list, playing with his mustache. 

“You will rea!ly honour me much by intro- 
ducing me to him,” said Lord Lilburne. ‘“ De 
Vaudemont—it is a good name—perhaps, too, 
he plays at whist.” 

‘¢ But,”’ observed one of the Frenchmen, 
am by no means sure that he has the best 
in the world to the name. Tis a strange story. 

** May I hear it?”’ asked the host. 


said another Car- 


rig! 


“Certainly. It is briefly this: “There was an 
old Vicomte de Vaudemont about Paris—- of good 


birth, but extremely poor—a mauvais sujet. He 
had already had two wives, and run through their 
fortunes. Being old and ug ly, and men who sur- 


vive two wives having a bad reputation among | 


marriageable ladies at Paris, he found it difficult 
to get a third. Despairing of the nodblesse, he 
went among the bourgeoisie with that hope. His 
family were kept in perpetual fear of a ridiculous 
mésalliance. Amony these relations was Ma- 
dame de Merville, whom you may have heard 
of.” 

‘‘ Madame de Merville! 
some, was she not?” 


Ah, Hand- 


yes! 


He 


son 


in her circles a very handsome young man. 


was presented formally to her friends as the 


of the Vicomte de Vaudemont by his second 
marriage with an English lady, brought up in 
| England, and now, for the first time, publicly 
acknowledged. Soimeseandal was circulated —”’ 

“Sir,” interrupied Monsieur de Liancourt, 
very gravely, ‘¢+the scandal was such as ho- 
nourable men must stigmatise and despise— it 


; scandal that the young man was already 


was only to be traced to some lying lackey—a 


the lover 


of a woman of stainless reputation the very first 

. 
| day that he entered Paris! [ answer tor the fal- 
sity of that report. But that report, L own, was 


as 1 
> Merville, 
but 


MI | 
iF ad: ime a 


one that decided not only 
who was a sensitive—too sens 


itive a pe sTSON, 


| my friend young De Vaudemont, to a marriage, 


la 
| whieh I 
| attaehed t 


from the pecuniary advantages ol which he was 
. nk. 8 


too high-spirited not to shri 
‘* Well,’’ said Lord Liiburne, * 


line 


then this voun 


De Vaudemont married Viadame de Merville?” 
‘No,’ said De Lianecourt, somewhat sadly, 
‘¢it was not sodecreed; for De Vaudemont, with 


vent le man, and 
and grate ofully 
edt 


some 


feeling which belongs to a 
honour, while deeply 
Madame Merville, ce 

might first carve for himself, a 


nourable distinction before he el: 


gi 
de hat he 
ho- 
uimed a hand to 


which men of fortunes so much higher had aspired 
{in vain. Lam not ashamed,”’ he added, after a 
pe, ‘to say that I had been one of the 


| rejected suitors, and t 


it | 


hat I still revere the memory 
of Eugenie de Mervill le. ‘he young man, there- 
fore, was to have entered my regiment. 
however, he had 


> afar 
Before, 
: 
joined it, and while yet in the 


man's lov e 


full flush of a young for a womar 
formed to excite the strongvest attachment, she— 
she—”’ ‘he Frenchman’s voice trembled, and 


he resumed, with . ** Madame 
de Merville, who had the best and kindest heart 


ysure 


oe . 
aifected com pe 


that ever beat in a human breast, learned one 
day that there was a poor widow in the garret of 
the hotel she inhabited wi.o was dangerously 1 


food—having 
| 


med and without 
friend and supporter in her husband 
In the impulse of the moment, 
Merviile tended herself this widow 
—canght fever that pre ved upon her—was 
ied her bed ten d: 1ys—and died, as she 
ived, in serving others and { 
And so much, sir, for the scandal you speak of!” 

“A warning observed [Lord Lilburne, 
‘ against trifling with one’s health by that vanity 
of parading a kind heart which is ealled charity. 
If charity, mon cher, begins at home, it is in the 


—without icine 


lost her only 


some time before. 


Madame cde 
the 


conti 1o 


n 
had lis 


forgetting self. 


| drawing-room, not the garret !"’ 


| I can so perfectly understand why he did not wis 


The Frenchman looked at his host in some 
disdain, bit his lip, and was silent. 

‘* But still,’ resumed Lord Lilburne, 
is probable that your old vicomte had a son; 


** still it 
and 
h 
to be embarrassed with him as long as he could 
help it, that I do not understand why there should 
be any doubt of the younger De Vaudemont’s 
parentage.” 

‘¢ Because,”’ said the Frencliman who h: 
commenced the narrative, ‘* because the 
man refused to take the legal steps to proclaim 
his birth and naturalise himself a Frenchman; 
because, no sooner was Madame de Merville 
dead, 
discovered—forsook France, and entered with 


id f first 


young 


_—s 


some other r ofticers, under the brave *,in the 
service of one of the native princes of India.”’ 


‘But perhaps he was poor,’’ observed Lord 
| Lilburne. ‘A father is a very good thing, anda 
country is avery good thing, but still a man 
}must have money; and if your father does not 
ido much for you, somehow or othe r, Vour Coun- 
try generally follows his example.” : 

** My lord,” said De Liancourt, ** my friend 
here has forgotten to say that Madame de Mer- 


than he forsook the father he had so newly | versations recorded in ovr last cli: 
| —evenig 


ville left to young Vaudemont the bulk of her for- 


tune ; and that, when sufficiently recovered from 
the stupor of his grief, he summoned her rela- 


declared that her memory was 
wealth to console him for her 
himself but a modest and 


tions round him, 
too dear to him for 


loss, and, reserving 
common necessaries of a 
gentlemat among them, and 
repaired to the East, not only to conquer his sor- 
row by the novelty and stir an exciting life, 


but to carve out with his own hand the reputa- 


bare sufficiency for the 


.. he divided the rest 


ol 


tion of an honourable and brave man. My friend 
remembered the scandal long buried—he forgot 
the generous action. 

* Your friend, you see, my dear Monsieur de 
Lianeourt,’’ remarked Lilburne, ** is more a man 
of the world than you ar 

‘And I was just going to observe,”’ said the 
friend thus referred to, ** that that very action 
seemed to confirm t rumour that there had 


been some little mancuvring as to this unexpected 


addition to the name of De Vaudement; for, if 
himself related, however distantly, to Madame de 
Merville, why have such scruples to re el 
hil ” 
bequ st! 
*¢A very shrewd remark,’’ said Lord Liiburne, 
looking with some respect the speaker; ** and 


[ own that it is a very unaccountable proceeding, 


and one of which I don’t think you or I would 
ever have been guilty. Well, and the old vi- 
comte ?”’ 

‘Did not long live!’ said the Frenchman, 





evidently gratified by his host's compliment, 
while De Liancourt threw himself back his 
chair in grave displeasure. ‘* ‘The young man 
remained some years in India; and, when he re- 
turned to Paris, our friend here, Monsieur de 
Liancourt (then in favour with Charles X.) and 

ladame de Merville’s relations, took him up. 
Ile had already acquired a — tion in this 
‘orelon service, and he obtained : place at the 
court, and a commission in the king’ s guards. I 
allow that he would certainly have made a career, 
had it not been for the three days. Ag it is, you 
see him in London, like the rest of us, an exile !”’ 

‘* And, 1 suppose, without a sou.” 

‘*No; I believe that he had still saved, and 
even augmented in India, the portion he allotted 


to himself from Madame de Merville’s bequest.”’ 


And if he don’t play whist, he ouglit to play 
it,’’ said Lilburne. ‘** You have roused my curi- 
osity: I hope you will let me make his acquaint- 
ance, Monsieur de Liancourt. I am no politi- 
clan, but allow me tuo propose this toast: ‘ Sue- 
cess to those who have the wit to plan and the 
strength to execute.’ In other words, *‘ The 
Right Divine ! 

Soon afterward the guests retired. 
HAPTER IV. 
Ros. Uapp he's t econd time come to them 
Ha 


which the con- 
ipter were held 


The 


It was the evening after that in 


quiet suburb of H——. 
11 


in the 
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desertion and silence of the metropolis in Sep- 
tember had extended to its neighbouring hamlets 
—a vill in the heart of the country could 
scarcely lave seemed more still—the lamps were 
lighted, many of the shops alre uy closed, a lew 


of the sober couples and retired sptnsters of the 


place might here and there be seen slowly wan- 
dering homeward after their evening walk; two 
or three dogs, in spite of the prohibitions of the 
magistrates placarded on the walls—manifestoes 


which threatened all such stragglers with death, 


ind all the inhabitants with madness—were play- 
ing in the main road, disturbed from time to time 
is tl 


| } , ] 


ne suburb, crawies 
the brisk mails whirled rapidly by, innounced by 
the cloudy dust and the guard’s lively horn. 
Gradually “eve n these evidences of life ceased ; 
the saunterers dis ippeare d, the mails had passed, 
the dogs gave place to the Jater and more stealthy 
per imbulations of their feline successors ** who 
love the moon.’”’ At unfrequent intervals, the 
more mport nt _— —the linen drape ‘rs’, the 
chymists’, and th i-palace—still poured out 
across the shadowy ‘foal their streams of light 
from windows yet unclosed. But, with these 
exc pu ms, the bu mess ol the place stood still. 
At this time there aauenges from a milliner’s 
house shop, to outward appearance, It was not, 
evincing its gentility nd its degree above the 
Capelocracy, to use a certain classical neologism, 
by a brass plate on an oak door, whereon was 


* Miss Semper, Milliner and Dressmaker, 


from Madame Devy’’)—at this time, I say, and 
from this house, there emerged the light and 
graceful form of a young female. She held in 


her left hand a little basket, of the contents of 
which (for it was empty) she had apparently just | 
as she stepped across the road, | 
first bloom of 
expression of 
It was a face 


lisposed; and, 
the lamplight fell on a face in the 
youth, and characterised by an 
Innocence and eandour. 
and exquisitely lovely, yet something 
was in the aspect that sad ldened you; you 
for it was not sad itself; on the 
the eyes sparkled. 
now ” lich d along the sh: idowy street with 
a man, who had hitherto been 


childlike 
regularly 
ther 
knew not why, 
contrary, the lips smiled and 
As she 
a light, quick step, 
d by the portico of an attorney’s house, 
and followed her at a little 
eonscious that she was dogged, and 
girl went 
lightly on, swinging her basket playfully to and 


conceals 
stealthily, 
Un 


seemingly fe 


AGCVANCE | 
dist ince. 
urless of all danger, the 


} ; 
hanting, mn 


alow but musical tone, some 
to the nur- 


fro, and e 
that seemed rather to belong 


verses, 


sery than to that age which the fair singer had 
attain: dd. 

As she came to ananele which the main street 
formed with a lane narrow and partially lighted, 


a policeman stationed there looked hard at her, 


and then touched his hat with an air of respect, in 


which there seemed also a little of compassion, 


it to you,” said the girl, passing 


© Good-nig 


him, and with a frank, gay tone. 

‘Shall I attend you home, miss?” said the 
man. 

‘“ What for? Iam very well!’’ answered the 
young woman, with an accent and look of inno- 
cent SUrpris 

Just at this time, the man who had hitherto | 
followed her gained the spot and turned down the 
lane. 

‘ Yes,” replied the policeman ; * but it is get- 


ting dark, miss.” 
‘* So it is every night when I walk home, ex- 


cept there’s a moon. Good-bye. ‘The moon,” 
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she repeated to herself, as she walked on, oT | 
fraid of the moon when I was a little | plication to anger, and raising her voice into a 
loud shriek, 


use to be a 
ehild ;”’ 
in a low chant, 
‘The moon, she is a wandering ghost, 
‘That walks in penance nightly, 
How sad she is, that wandering moon, 
For all she shines so brightly! 
‘*T watched her eyes when I was young, 
Until they turned my brain, 
And now I often weep to think 
*T'will ne’er be right again.”’ 


As the murmur of 


then, afier a pause, she murmured, 





said the girl, cha inging ¢ from sup- 


“6 cogs no, " 


“No! I will—”’ 

‘** Nay, then,’’ interrupted the man, looking 
round anxiously ; and, with a quick and dexterous 
movement, he threw a large handkerchief over 
her face, and as he held it fast to her lips with one 
hand, he lifted her from the ground. Still vio- 
lently struggling, the girl contrived to remove the 


| handkerchief, and once more her shriek of terror 


| rang through the violated sanctuary. 


these words died at a dis- | 
he slow coach, plying between the city and | tance down the lane in rat the girl had disap- | as from the grave iself, and emerge from the 
| along the thoroughfare, or as__ peared, the policeman, who had paused to listen, shadow of the church. 


At that instant a loud, deep voice was heard, 
‘¢ Who ealls?”’ Anda tall figure seemed to rise, 


A moment more, and a 


shook his head mournfully, and said, while he | strong gripe was laid on the shoulder of the 


move d on, 


}ravisher. ‘** What is this? On God’s ground, 


Poor thing! they should not let her always | too! Release her, wretch !”’ 


go about by herself: and yet, who would harm 


her ?”’ 


Meanwhile the girl proceeded along the lane, 


whieh was skirted by small but not mean houses, | 


till it terminated in a cross-stile that admittted into | 
a churchyard. Here hung the last lamp in the | 
path, and a few dim stars broke palely over the 
long grass and scattered grave-stones, without 
piercing the deep shadow which the church threw 
over a large portion of the sacred ground. 


| 


| 


The man, trembling, half with superstitious, 
| half with bodily fear, let go of his captive, who 
fell at once at the knees of her deliverer. 

‘* Don’t hurt me too,’ she said, as the tears 
rolled down her eyes. ‘1 am a good girl—and 
my grandfather’s blind.” 

“The stranger bent down and raised her; then 
looking round for the assailant with aneye whose 


| dark fire shone through the gloom, he perceived 


Just | 


as she passed the stile, the man whom we have | 


before noticed, 
waiting for some one, against the pales, approach- | 
ed, and said gently, 

‘*Ah, miss? it is a lone place for one so beau- 
tiful as you are to to be alone. You ought never 
to be on foot.” 

The girl stopped, and looked full, but without | 
any alarm in her eyes, into the man’s face. 

** Go away ! 


kindly tone of command. ‘I don’t know you. 


‘* But I have been sent to speak to you by one | man ? 


who does know you, miss—one w ho loves you 
to distraction; he has seen you before at Mrs. 
West’s. 
should walk—you, who ought, he says 
every luxury—that he has sent his carriage for | 
It is on the other side of the yard. 
come, now ;”’ and he laid his hand, 
lightly, on her arm. 

‘«*At Mrs. West’s!”’ she said; 
time, her voice and look showed fear. 
away directly! How dare you touch Fanny! 

‘** But, ny dear miss, you have no idea how 
my employer loves you, and how rich he is. 
See, he has sent you all this money ; it is gold 
—real gold. You may have what you like if 
you will but come. Now don’t be silly, miss. 

The girl made no answer, but, with a sudden 
spring, passed the man, and ran lightly and ra- 
pidly along the path, in an opposite direction 


you. 


and, for the first 


“Go 
9 


and who had been leaning, as if | 


| 


| 


” | 


| 


He is so grieved to think that you | 
to have | 


Do | 
though very | 


| 


| kind you are! Ah! 
*’ | away and ran forward to pick it up. 


from that to which the tempter had pointed when | 


inviting her tothe carriage. ‘The man, surprised 
but not baffled, reached her in an instant, and 
caught hold of her dress. 

“Stay! you must come—you 
said, threateningly ; 
her shawl, he threw his arms round her waist. 

‘* Dont!” cried the girl, pleadingly, and appa- 
rently subdued, turning her fair, soft face upon 


| her pursuer, and clasping her hands. * Be quiet! 


Fanny is silly! No one is ever rude to poor 
Fanny !” 

‘«* And no one will be rude to you, miss,”’ said 
the man, apparently touched ; « but I dare not go 
without you. Youdon’t know what you refuse. 
‘“*Come!’’ and he attempted gently to draw her 


back. 


| 
| 
| 


must !’’ he | 
and loosening his grasp on | am sorry ! 





| —it seems but a common basket, 


the coward stealing off. He disdained to pursue. 

‘*My poor child,” said he, with that voice 
which the strong assume to the weak—the man 
to some wounded infant—the voice of tender su- 
periority and compassion, ‘ there is no cause for 


fear now. Be soothed. Do you live near. Shall 
I see you home!”’ 
«Thank you! That’skind! Praydo!’’ And, 


| with an infantine confidence, she took his hand, 
as a child does that of a grown up person; so 


’ she said, with half peevish, half | they walked on together. 


“ And,” said the stranger, ‘‘ do you know that 
Has he insulted you before ?” 

‘© No—don’t talk of him: ce me fait mal!” 
And she put her hand to her forehead. 

The French was spoken with so French an 
accent, that, in some curiosity, the stranger cast 
| his eye over her plain dress. 

“ You speak French well.” 

‘Dol? I wish I knew more words; I only 
recollect a few. When I am very happy or very 
sad they come into my head. But lam happy 
now. I[like your voice—Il like you. Oh! I 
have dropped my basket !”’ 

«Shall [ go back for it, 
| another ?”’ 

*¢ Another! 


or shall I buy you 


Oh, no! come back forit. How 
Isee it!’’ and she broke 


When she had recovered it, she langhed—she 
spoke to it—she kissed it. 

Her companion smiled as he said, 

‘* Some sweetheart has given you that basket 
too.”’ 

‘¢ T have had it—oh, ever since—since—I don’t 
| know how long! It came with me from France 
—it was full of little toys. They are gone—I 
9? 

‘‘ How old are you?” 

**T don’t know.” 

‘* My pretty one,”’ said the stranger, with deep 
pity in his rich voice, ** your mother should not 
let you go out alone at this hour.” 

‘* Mother! mother!”’ repeated the girl, 
tone of surprise. 

‘* Have you no mother?” 

‘““No! [had a father once. But he died, they 
say. 1 did notsee him die. I sometimes ery when 
I think that I shall never, never see him again! 
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But,” she s aid, changing her accent from melan- | 
choly almost to joy, ‘he is to have a grave here 

like the other gitls’ fathers—a fine stone upon it 

—and all to be done with my money !”’ 

«* Your money, my child!” 

«© Yes, the money I make. I sell my work 
and take the money to my grandfather; but I lay 
by a little every week for a gravestone for my 
father.” 

‘* Will the gravestone be placed in that church- 
yard?”” ‘hey were now in another lane, and, 
as he spoke, the stranger checked her, and, bend- 
ing down to look into her face, murmured to him- 


self, ‘‘Is it possible? Yes, it must be—it| 
must !”’ 
“Yes! I love that churchyard; my brother | 


told me to put flowers there ; and grandfather | 
and I sit there in the summer, without speaking. | 
But I don’t talk much, I like singing better : 


* All things that good and harmless are, | 
Are taught, they say, to sing ; 
The maiden resting at her work, 
The bird upon her wing ; 
The little ones at church, in prayer, 
The angels in the sky— | 
The angels less when babes are born 
Than when the aged die.” | 
And, unconscious of the latent moral, dark or | 
cheering, according as we estimate the value of | 
this life, couched in the concluding rhyme, F an- | 
ny turned round to the stranger and said, ** W hy | 
should the angels be glad when the aged die ?”’ 
“ That they are released from a false, unjust, 
and miserable world, in which the first man was 
a rebel, ? muttered | 


and the second a murderer! 
the stranger between his teeth, which he gnashed | | 
as he spoke. | 

The girl did not understand him; she shook | 
her head gently, and made no reply. A few mo-| 
ments, and she paused before a small house. 

‘« This is my home.” 

“Tt is so,” said her companion, examining | 
the exterior of the house with an earnest gaze; | 
«¢and your name is Fanny.” 

‘* Yes—every one knows Fanny. 
and the girl opened the door with alatch-key. | 

The stranger bowed his stately height as he | 
crossed the low threshold, and followed his cuide | 
| 
| 


Come in ;”’ | 


into a little parlour. 

Before a table, on which burned dimly, and 
with unheeded wick, a single candle, sat a man 3 
of advanced age; and, as he turned his face to | 
the door, the stranger saw that he was blind. | 
The girl bounded to his chair, passed her arms | 
round the old man’s neck, and kissed his fore- | 
head ; then nestling herself at his feet, and lean- | 
ing her clasped hands caressingly on his knee, | 
she said, | 

‘‘Grandpapa, I have brought you somebody | 
you mustlove. He has been so kind to Fanny.” 

** And neither of you can remember me !”’ said | 
the guest. 

The old man, whose dull face seemed to indi- | 
eate dotage, half raised himself at the sound of 
the stranger’s voice. 

«¢ Who is that?’’ said he, with a feeble and | 
querulous voice. ‘* Who wants me?” 

‘‘T am the friend of your lost son. I am he | 
who, ten years ago, brought Fanny to your roof, 
and gave her to your care—your son’s last) 
charge. And you blessed your son, and forgave | 


him, and vowe ed to be a father to his Fanny.” 
The old man, who had now slowly risen to his | 
feet, trembled violently, and stretched out his 


hands. 
«« Come near—near; let me put my hands on 


| world, 


say so! 


your head. 


of you, and prays for you; and Fanny —she has | never ! 


I cannot see you; but Fanny ae | care for you. 


been an angel to me !”’ 


The stranger approached and half knelt as the 
old man spread his hands over his head, mutter- 
Meanwhile Fanny, pale as death | 


ing inaudibly. 


—her lips apart—an eager, painful expression on 
her face—looked inquiringly on the dark, marked 
countenance of the visiter, and, creeping towards 
him inch by inch, fearfully touched his dress, 
his countenance. 


his arms, 


‘¢ Brother !’’ she 
timidly, ‘* Brother, I thought | could never for- 
But you are not like my brother; you 
are 


get you! 


| are older; you are—you are—no ! 


said at last, doubtin 


' no! 


not my brother !”’ 


‘¢T am much changed, 
He smiled as he spoke ; 


Fanny, and you too! 
and the smile—sweet 


gly 


you 


9 


and 
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I have never forget ine flowe rs— 


Do come! Fanny shall iove you. Fan- 
ny can work for three !”’ 


** And they call her an idiot!’’ mumbled the 
| old man, with a vacant smile on his lips. 
‘* My sister! You shall be my sister! For- 


| lorn one, whom even nature has fooled and be- 
| trayed ! Sister !—we, both orphans !—Sister !”’ 
|exclaimed that dark, stern man, passionately, 
}and with a broken voice; and he opened his 
}arms, and Fanny, without a thought 
of shame, threw herself on his breast. He kissed 
her forehead with a kiss that was, indeed, pure 
and holy and Fanny felt that he 
had left upon her cheek a tear that was not her 


a blush or 


as a brother’s: 


own. 


and pitying—thoroughly changed the character of 


his face, which was ordinarily stern, grave, and 


proud. 


| “I know 
tone of wild joy. 
that grave ! 
at last! I knew they would. 
And she threw herself on his breast and burst 
Then, suddenly drawing 
and 


into passionate tears. 
herself back, she laid her finger on his arm, 


you 


’ 


’ 
now, 


Brother, 


looked up at him beseechingly. 


ss Pray, 


now, is he 
father! he, too, was lost like you. 


really dead? 


back again as you have done ?”’ 


“Do 
| girl” 
himself. 


room, 


you 


grieve 
said the stranger, evasively, and seating 
Fanny continued to listen for an answer 
to her touching question; but, finding that none 
was given, she stole away to a corner of 
and leaned her face on her hands, 
seemed to think; till, at last, as 
| tears began to flow down her cheeks, 


for him still, 


she sO 


wept, but silently and unnoticed. 


‘‘ But, sir,”’ 


*¢ how is this ? 


by her work. 
your son’s bequest; and you too, I understood, 


said the 
Fanny 
Are you 


cuest, 


so poor, then? 


though not rich, were not in want?” 


** There was acurse on my gold,”’ 
‘‘Tt was stolen from us.”’ 
Simon broke it. 


man, sternly. 
There was another pause. 


He, 


Can’t he come | 


then ? 


exclaimed Fanny, in 
‘‘And you come back from 
My flowers have brought you back 
brother !”’ 


Sat, 


after a short pause, 
tells me she supports you 


Yet I left 


said the old 


** And you young man— how has it fared with 


you? 


But, 


old man. 


| no sister !’’ 
‘* None! 


die,”’ 


‘6 No 


No one to 
answered the stranger, with a mixture of 
| pride and sadness in his voice. 
song has it, 


You have prospered, I hope.” 
‘‘T am as I have been for years: alone in the 
without kindred 
thanks to God, 
‘* No kindred and no friends !”’ 
father—no brother—no 


and without 
l am not a beggar !”’ 


eare whether I 


** But, 


‘T care for nobody—no, not I, 


For nobody cares for me 


" ” 


friends. 


repeated the 


wife— 


live or 


as the 


There was a certain pathos in the mockery 


with which he repeated the homely lines, 
though, as he did, he gathered himself up, as if 


al- 


conscious of a certain consolation and reliance on 
the resources not dependant on others which he 
had found in his own strong limbs and his own 


stout heart. 


At that moment he felt a soft touch upon his 


‘* You have no one to care for you? 


hand, and he saw Fanny looking at him through 
the tears that still flowed. 


Don’t 


Come and live with us, brother; we'll 


my 


Poor 


the 
and 
the 
and she 


| little money ; I can protect and 


| voi Cy, 


‘© Well,”? he said, with an altered voice, and 
taking the old man’s hand, **what sav vou? 
Shall I take up my lodging with you? I have a 


aid you both. I 
shall be often away—in London or elsewhere— 
and will not intrude too much on you. 

blind, and she’’ (here he broke off the 
abruptly and went on)—* you should not be 
alone. And this neighbourhood, that 

place, are dear to me. I too, Fanny, have 


But you 
sentence 
left 
burial- 
lost a 


| parent; and that grave 


| 
in a trembling 


that 


He paused, and then added, 
| 


? And you have 
»? 


pla ed flowers over 


| grave ! 


blind man; ** not for 
The world is a bad 
sick of the world. 
burial ground ; the 
the are: 
you say 


said the 
own. 


with us,”’ 
but your 


“Stay 
our sake, 
place. I have 
Yes! come and live ne 
nearer you to the 
and you have a little money, 


long 
ur the 
grave, 


be en 


sater 
”? 


are you 


‘¢T will come to-morrow, then. I must return 
}now. ‘To-morrow, Fanny, we shall meet again.”’ 
“© Must you go said Fanny, tenderly. * But 
you wi// come again; you know I used to think 
every one died when fe left me. Lam wiser 
now. Yet still, when you do leave me, it is true 


| grouped, each had assumed a | 


that you die for Fanny !”’ 


At this moment, as the three persons were 


osture of form, an 


| expression of face, which a painter of fitting sen- 


| there, his noble 








The 


stood 


timent and skill would have loved to study. 
visiter had gained the he 
heioht—the maenificent streneth 
and health of his manhood in its full prime— 
contrasted alike the almost spectral debility of 
extreme age and the graceful delicacy of Fanny, 
half girl, half child. ‘There was something fo- 
reign in his air, and the half military habit, reliev- 
ed by the red riband of the Bourbon knighthood. 
His complexion was dark as that of a Moor, and 
his raven hair curled close to the stately head. 
The soldier-mustache—thick, but glossy as silk 
—shaded the firm lip; and the pointed beard, 
assumed by the exiled ¢ heightened the 
effect of the strong and haughty features, and the 
expression of the martial countenance. 

But, as Fanny’s voice died on his ear, he half 
averted that proud face ; and the dark eyes—al- 
most Oriental in their brillianey and depth of 
shade—seemed soft and humid. And there stood 
Fanny, ina posture of such unconscious sadness, 
such childlike innocence; her arms drooping, 
her face wistfully turned to his, and a half smile 
upon the lips, that made still more touching the 
tears not yet dried upon her cheeks. While thir, 
frail, shadowy, with white hair and furrowed 
cheeks, the old man fixed his sightless orbs on 
space ; and his face, usually only animated from 
the lethargy advancing dotage by a certain 


door; and, as 


‘arlists, 


a 


13 


of 
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querulous cynicism, now grew suddenly earnest, 
and even thoughtful, as Fanny spoke of Death! 


CHAPTER V. 


| Tine bath a wallet at bis back 
v ee eel 
hy ir bright / ilius and ( 
I have not soug! is would have been easy, 
by a little ingenuity in the earlier portion ot this 
narratis -whuatever source of vulgar interest 
might be derived from the mystery of names and 
persons, As i Charles Spencer the reader 1s 
i wed t 1 ola to det ‘t Sidney \lorton, sO 
m PP V auden t (1 tranger who rescued 
I \ re ie} oO recoenl hero ol 
my f t ! I ol tine young men 
has a » the name resigned than to 
| name lopted, it wil be simpler and moi 
‘ ive » « i 1 Lios pp | 
10 \ } ey now Known » Lin 
\ | . Ph ya Vaudemo Mi 
S ie be Philip MM bn 
t short v had 4 i to the eld Gawtr 
\ ni nS | o his charge, he had 
iven no} ( now took (when, 
low ( I Ce i ne return 1 to 
Simo Ss ho ( il | 1OT | Hirst 
time. One ) ‘ ; into his usual apathy, 
Sim id n Kp 1V surprise that a French- 
man should | » well acquainted with Lnglish ; 
he seareely noticed that the name was French. 
Sin s med daily to bring him more and 
more to that state when lite is mere mechanism, 
vuul, preparin for us departure, no 
nent that crumbles silently 
| into its lonely dust. Vaudemon 
\ ve (for he had an apart- 
oO vida Inge 
vi c igoned to the stables of an inn at 
hand; and he seemed soldiers are, more care- 
ful for the comforts of the animal than his own. 
‘There was but one woman servant in the humble 
household, who did all the ruder work: tor [’an- 
ny Ss mnaustry could afford it. The soittary ser- 
vant and the homely fare sufficed for the simple 
md rdy adve " 
| y, with a « vance radiant with joy, 
took nd and le im to his room. Poor 
child, with that instinet of woman which never 
deserted her, she had busied herself the whole 
day in » deek chamber according to 
her own notions of e fort. She had stolen 
from her little hoard wherewithal to make some 
small purchases, on which the Dowbiggin of the 
suburb had been consulted. And, what with 
flowers on the table and a fire att hearth, the 
roo oked f 
She watched him as he olaneed around, and 
felt disappointed that he did not utter the admira- 
tion she expected. Angry at last with the indif- 
ference which, in fact, as to external aceommo- 
dation, was habitual to him, sh plucked his sleeve 
and s 
VW vou sp k? Is it not nies? Fan- 
ny did I : 


‘* And a thousand thanks to Fanny! It is all 


‘*'There is another room, bigger than this, but 
the wicked woman who robbed us slept there ; 
and, besides, you said you liked the churchyard. 
See !’’ and she opened the window, and pointed 
to the chureh-tower rising dark against the even- 
— 


‘This is better than all said Vaudemont; | 


| wild, agitated, and various, the adventurer 


charmed by the 


| reputation and rank, 
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land he looked out from the window in a silent } 
|revery, which Fanny did not disturb. 


And now he was settled! From a eareer so 


paused 
But quiet is not 
Often as, morn 


in that humble resting nook. 
repose, Obscurity is not content. 
Salt’ 
and eve, he looked forth upon the spot where his 
mother’s heart, unconscious of love and wo, 
mouldered away, the indignant and bitter feel- 
ings of the wronged outcast, und the son who 
could not clear the mother’s name, swept away 


| 
1 


the subdued and gentle melancholy into which 


time usually soitens regret for the dead, and with 
which most of us think of the distant past and 
the once joyous childhood ! 
*s | t lay, concealed by his ex- 
ternal calm, those memories and aspirations which 
In his earlier years, 
ard shifts for existence, 
x close and brooding 


in this man’s breas 


aré as Strong as passions, 
when he bad been put to h 
he had found nv» leisure fi 
reflection upon that spoliation of just rights—- 
that calumny upon his mother’s name which had 
first brought the Nieht into his Morning. His 
resentment towards the Beauforts, it is true, had 
ever been an intense, but a fitful and irregular 
passion. It was exactly in proportion as, by 
those rare and romantic incidents which Fiction 
cannot Invent, and which Narrative takes with 
diffidenee from the great storehouse of Real Life, 
his step had ascended in the social ladder, that all 
whieh his childhood had lost—all which the rob- 
bers of his heritage had gained, the grandeur and 
the power of weattu—above all, the hourly and 
the tranquil happiness of a stainless name, be- 
came palpable and distinct. He had loved Ex- | 
a boy loves, for the first time, an accom- | 
He regarded her—so refined, 


FeNIC as 
plished woman. 
so gentle, so cilted—with the feelings due to a 
superior being—with an eternal recollection of 
the ministering angel that had shone upon him 
when he stood on the dark abyss. She was the 
first that had redeemed his fate—the first that had 
cuided aright his path—the first that had tamed 
it his breast: it was the young lion 
eves of Una. The outline of 
his story had been traly given at Lord Lilburne’s. 
Despite his pride, which revolted from such ob- 
livations to another, and a woman—which dis- 


the savage : 





dand strugcled against a disguise which at 


once and alone saved him from the detection of 
the past and the terrors of the future—he had 
yielded to her, the wise and the gentle, as one 


whose judement he could not doubt; and, indeed, 
the slanderous falsehoods circulated by the lackey, 
to whose discretion, the nicht of ¢ fawtrey’s death, 
Eugenie had preferred to confide her own honour 


ratherthan another’s life, had (as Lianeourt right- 
ly stated) left Philip no option but that which 
Madame de Merville deemed the best, whether 


for her happiness or his good name. ‘Then had fol- 
lowed a brief season—the holyday of his life— 
the season of young hope and passion, of bril- 
lianey and joy, closing by that abrupt death which 
again lefthim lonely in the world. 

When. from the grief that sueceeded to the 
death of Eugenie, he woke to find himself amid 
the strange facesand exciting scenes of an Orien- 
tal court, he turned with hard and diseustful con- 
tempt from Pleasure as an infidelity to the dead. 
Ambition crept over him; his mind hardened as 
his cheek bronzed under those burning suns; his 
hardy frame—his energies prematurely awakened 
—his constitutional disregard to danger, made 
him a brave and skilful soldier. He acquired 
But, as time went on, the 
ambition took a higher flight; he felt his sphere 


circumscribed; the Eastern indolence that filled 
up the Jong intervals between Eastern action 
chafed a temper never at rest; he returned to 
Irance; his reputation, Liancourt’s friendship, 
and the relations of Eugenie—grateful, as has 
before been implied, for the generosity with which 
he surrendered the principal part of her bequest 
opened for hima new career, butone painful and 
galling. In the Indian court there was no ques- 
tion of his birth; one adventurer was equal with 
the rest. Butin Paris, a man attempting to tise 
provoked all the sarcasm of wit, all the cavils of 
party ; and in polislied and civil life, what valour 
has weapons against a jest? ‘Thus, in eivilisa- 
tion, all the passions that spring from humiliated 
self-love and baflled aspiration again preyed upen 
his breast. He saw, then, that the more he strue- 
gled from obscurity, the more acute would be- 
come research into his true origin ; and his writh- 
ing pride almost stung to death his ambition. ‘To 
succeed in life by regular means was indeed dif- 
ficult for this man: always recoiling from the 
name he bore—always strong in the hope yet to 
regain that to which he coneeived himself entitled 
—cherishing that pride of country which never 
deserts the native of a free state, however harsh 
a parent she may have proved—and, above all, 
whatever his ambition and his passions, taking, 
from the very misfortunes he had known, an in- 
domitable belief in the ultimate justice of Heaven, 
he had refused to sever the last ties that connected 
him with his lost heritage and his forsaken land 
—he refused to be naturalised—to make the 
name he bore legally undisputed: he was con- 
tented to be an alien. Neither was Vaudemont 
fitted exactly for that crisis in the social world 
when the men of journals and talk bustle aside 
the men of action. He had not cultivated litera- 
ture—he had no book-knowledge ; the world had 
been his school, and stern life his teacher. Still, 
eminently skilled in those physical aecomplish- 
ments which men admire and soldiers covet— 
calm and self-possessed in manner—of great per- 
sonal advantages—of much ready talent, and of 
practised observation in character, he continued 
to breast the obstacles around him, and to estab- 
lish himself in the favour of those in power. It 
was natural to a person so reared and cireum- 
stanced to have no sympathy with what is called 
the popular cause. He was no citizen in the 
state—he was a stranger in the land. He had 
suffered, and still suffered, too much from man- 
kind to have that philanthropy—sometimes vision- 
ary, but always noble—which, in fact, generally 
springs from the studies we cultivate, not im the 
forum, but the closet. Men, alas! too often lose 
the democratic enthusiasm in proportion as they 
find reason to suspect or despise their kind. And 
if there were not hopes for the future which this 
hard, practical, daily life does not suffice to teach 
us, the vision and the glory that belong to the 
great popular creed, dimmed beneath the injus- 
tice, the follies, and the vices of the world as it 
is, would fade into the lukeworm sectarianism of 
temporary party. Moreover, Vaudemont’s habits 
of thought and reasoning were those of the camp, 
confirmed by the systems familiar to him in the 
East: he regarded the populace as a soldier 


| enamoured of discipline and order usually does. 


His theories, therefore, or, rather, his ienorance 
of what is sound in theory, went with Charles 
the ‘Tenth in his excesses, but not with the timidi- 
ty which terminated those excesses by dethrone- 
ment and disgrace. Chafed to the heart, gnawed 
with proud grief, he obeyed the royal mandates, 
and followed the exiled monarch: his hopes over- 
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thrown, his career in » France annihilated for ever. 
But, on entering England, his temper, confident 
and ready of resource, fastened itself on new 


food. In the land where he had no name might | 


he yet rebuild his fortunes. [t was an arduous 
effort—an improbable hope ; but the words heard 
by the oridge of Paris—words that had often 
cheered him in his exile through hardships and 
through dangers which it is unnecessary to our 
narrative to detail—yet rung again in his ear as 
he leaped on his native land: “ Time, Faith, 
Energy.” 

W hile such his character in the larger and more 
distant relations of life, in the closer circles of 
companionship many rare and noble qualities 
were visible, It is true that he was stern, per- 
haps imperious—of a temper that always strug- 





gled to command; but he was deeply suscepti- 
ble of kindness, and, if feared by those who op- 
posed, loved by those who served him. About 
his character was that mixture of tenderness and 
fierceness which belonged of old to the descrip- 
tions of the warrior. ‘Though so little lettered, 
Life had taught him a certain poetry of sentiment 
and idea; more poetry, perhaps, in the silent 
thoughts that, in his happier moments, filled his 
solitude, than in half the pages that his brother | 
had read and written by the dreaming lake. A 
certain largeness of idea and nobility of impulse 
often made him act the sentiments of which book- | 
men wrife. With all his passions, he held licen- 
tiousness in disdain; with all his ambition for the 
power of wealth, he despised its durury. Sim- | 
ple, masculine, severe, abstemious, he was of 
that mould which, in earlier times, the sue- 
cessful men of action have been cast. But to | 
successful action, circumstance is more necessary 
than to triumphant study. ‘ 
It was to be expected that, in proportion as he | 
had been familiar with a purer and nobler life, he 
should look with great and deep self-humiliation 
at his early association with Gawtrey. He was, 
in this respect, more severe on himself than any 
other mind ordinarily just and eandid would have | 
been, when fairly surveying the circumstances of 
penury, hunger and despair which had driven 
him to Gawtrey’s roof, the imperfect nature of 
his early education, the boyish trust and affection 
he had felt for his protector, and his own igno- 
rance of, and exemption from, all the worse prac- 
tices of that unhappy criminal. But still, when, 
with the knowledge he had now acquired, the | 
| 


nan looked calmly back, his cheek burned with 
remorseful shame at his unreflecting companion- | 
ship in a life of subterfuge and equivocation, the 
true nature of which the boy (so circumstanced | 
as we have shown him) might be forgiven for | 
not at that time comprehending. ‘Two advan- | 
tages resulted, however, from the error and the 
remorse: first, the humiliation it brought curbed, 
in some measure, a pride that might otherwise 
have been arrogant and unamiable; and, secondly, 
as I have before intimated, his profound gratitude 
to Heaven for his deliverance from the snares 
that had beset his youth, gave his future the guide 
of an earnest and heartfelt faith, He acknow- 
ledged in life no such thing as accident. Whiat- 
ever his struggles, whatever his melancholy, 
whatever his sense of worldly wrong, he never 
despaired ; for nothing now could shake his be- 
lief in one directing Providence. 

The ways and habits of Vaudemont were not 
at discord with those of the quiet household in 
which he was now a guest. Like most men of 
strong frames, and accustomed to active, not stu- 
dious pursuits, he rose early, and usually rode to 
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London, to come back late at noon to their frugal | 


meal, And if again, perhaps at the hour when 
Fanny and Simon retired, he would often return 


to London, his own pass-key readmitted him, at | 
| whatever hour he came back, without disturbing | 


the sleep of the household. Sometimes, when 
the sun began to decline, if the air was warm, 
the old man would crawl out, leaning on that 
strong arm, through the neighbouring lanes, ever 
returning through the lonely burial- ground ; or, 
when the blind host clung to his fireside, and 
composed himself to sle ep, Philip would saunter 
forth alone with Fanny; and, on the days when 
she went to sell her work or select her petty pur- 
chases, he always made a point of attending her. 
And her cheek wore a flush of pride when she 
saw him carrving her little basket, or waiting 
without, in musing patience, while she performed 
her commissions in the shops. ‘Though, in real- 
ity, Fanny’s intellect was ripening within, yet 
sull the surface often misled the eye as to the 
depths. It was rather that something yet held 
back the faculties from their growth, than that 
the faculties themselves were ‘vanting. Her 
weakness was more of the nature of the infant’s 
than of one afflicted with incurable imbecility. 
For instance, she managed the little household 
with skill and prudence; she could calculate in 
her head, as rapidly as Vaudemont himself, the 
arithmetic necessary to her simple duties; she 
knew the value of money, which is more than 
some of us wise folks do. Her art, even in her 
infancy so remarkable in various branches of 
female handiwork, was carried, not only by per- 
severance, but by invention and pec uliar talent, 
to a marvellous and exquisite perfection. Her 
embroidery, especially in what was then more 


rare than at present, viz., of flowers on silk, was | 


much in request among the great modisfes of 


London, to whom it found its way through the | 


agency of Miss Semper. So that all this had 


} enabled her, for years, to provide every necessary 


comfort of life for herself and her blind protector. 
And her care for the old man was beautiful in its 
minuteness, i:s vigilance. Wherever her heart 
was interested there never seemed a deficiency 
of mind. Vaudemont was touched to see how 


much of affectionate and pitying respect she ap- | 


peared to enjoy in the neighbourhood, especially 
among the humbler classes; even the beggar who 


swept the crossings did not beg of her, but bade | 


God bless her as she passed; and the rude, dis- 


| contented artisan would draw himself from the 


wall and answer, with a softened brow, the smile 
with which the harmless one charmed his cour- 
tesy. In fact, whatever attraction she took from 
her youth, her beauty, her misfortune, and her 
affecting industry, was heightened, in the eyes 
of the poorer neighbours, by many little traits of 


| charity and kindness; many a sick child had she 


tended, and many a breadless board had stolen 
something from the stock set aside for her father’s 
grave, 

‘*‘JJon’t you think,” she once whispered to 
Vaudemont, ** that God attends to us more if we 
are good to those who are sick and hungry ?”’ 

** Certainly we are taught to think so.”’ 

“Well, I'll tell you a secret-—don’t tell again. 
Grandpapa once said that my father had done 


bad things; now, if Fanny is good to those she | 
can help, I think that God will hear her more | 


kindly when she prays him to forgive what her 
father did. Do you think so too? Do say— 
you are so wise !”’ 

‘Fanny, you are wiser than all of us; and I feel 


myself better and happier when I hear you speak.” | 


isl 


There were, indeed, many moments when 
Vaudemont thought that her deficiencies of in- 
tellect might have been repaired, long since, by 
skilful culture and habitual companionship with 
those of her own age; from which companion- 
ship, however, Fanny, even when at school, had 
shrunk aloof. At other moments there was some- 
thing so absent and distracted about her, or so 
fantastic and incoherent, that Vaudemont, with 
the man’s hard, worldly eye, read in nothing 
but melancholy confusion. Nevertheless, if the 
skein of ideas was entangled, each thread, in 
itself, was a thread of gold. 

Fanny’s great object—her great ambition—her 
one hope, was a tomb for her supposed father. 
Whether from some of that early religion attached 
to the grave, which is most felt, perhaps, in Ca- 
tholic countries, and which she had imbibed at 
the convent, or from her residence so near the 
burial-ground, and the affection with which she 
regarded the spot—whatever the cause, she had 
cherished for some years, as young maidens usu- 
lly cherish the desire of the altar, the dream of 
the vrave-stone. But the hoard was amassed so 
slowly—now old Gawtrey was attacked by ill- 
ness—now there was some little difficulty in the 
rent—now some fluctuation in the price of work 
—and now, and more often than all, some de- 
mand on her charity, which interfered with, and 
drew from, the pious savings. ‘This was a sen- 
timent in which her new friend sympathised 
deeply; for he, too, remembered that his first 
gold had peng that humble stone which still 
preserved above the earth the memory of his 
mother. 

Meanwhile, days crept on, and no new vio- 
lence was offered to Fanny. Vaudemont learned, 
then, by little and litthk—and Fanny’s account 
was very confused—the nature of the danger she 
had run. 

It seemed that one day, tempted by the fine- 
ness of the weather up the road that led from the 
suburb farther into the country, Fanny was stop- 
ped by a gentleman in a carriage, who accosted 
her, as she said, very kindly, and, after several 
| questions, which she answered with her usual 
unsuspecting innocence, learned her trade, in- 
sisted on purchasing some articles of work which 
she had at the moment in her basket, and pro- 
mised to procure her a constant purchaser, upon 
much better terms than she had hitherto obtained, 
if she would call at a house about a mile from 
the suburb towards London. ‘his she promised 
to do, and this she did, according to the address 
he gave her. She was admitted to a lady mere 
gaily dressed than Fanny had ever seen a lady 
before; the gentleman was also present; they 
both loaded her with compliments, and bought 
her work at a price which seemed about to real- 
ise all the hopes of the poor girl as to the grave- 

tone for William Gawtrey (as his evil fate 
i that wild man beyond the grave, and his 
very tomb was to be purchased by the gold of 
the polluter!) ‘The lady then appointed her to 
eall again; but, meanwhile, she met Fanny in 
the streets, and, while she was accosting her, it 
fortunately chanced that Miss Semper, the milli- 
ner, passed that way; turned round, looked hard 
at the lady, used very angry language to her, 
seized Fanny’s hand, led her away, while the 
lady slunk off; and told her that the said lady 
| was a very bad woman, and that Fanny must 
| never speak to her again. Fanny most cheer- 
| fully promised this. And, in fact, the lady, pro- 
| bably afraid, whether of the mob or the magis- 
trates, never again came near her. 
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had both given to me to Miss Semper, who said 
she would send it back.”’ 

‘«¢ You did right, Fanny; and, as you made one 
promise to Miss Semper, so you must make me 
one: never to stir from home again without me 
or some other person. No, no other person— 
only me. I will give up everything else to go 
with you.”’ 

« Will you? Qh, yes, I promise! 
like going alone, but that was before you came, 


I used to 


brother.”’ 

And, as Fanny kept her promise, it would have 
been a bold gallant indeed who would have ven- 
tured to molest her by the side of that stately 


and strong protector. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Timon Each thing's a thief 
The laws, your curb and whip, tu their rough power 


Have unchecked theft 


The sweet degrees that this brief world affords, 


losuch as may the passive drugs of tt 


Freely command 7 nof withens 

On the day and at the hour fixed for the inter- 
view with the stranger who had visited Mr. 
Beaufort, Lord Lilburne was seated in the library 
of his brother-in-law ; and before the elbow-chair, 
in which he lolled carelessly, stood our old friend 
Mr. Sharp, of Bow-street notability. 

‘Mr. Sharp,”’ said the peer, ‘I have sent for 
you to do me a little favour. I expect a man 
here who professes to give Mr. Beaufort, my 
brother-in-law, some information about a lawsuit. 
It is necessary to know the exact value of his 
evidence. I wish you to ascertain all particulars 
about him. Be so good as to seat yourself in 
the porter’s chair in the hall; note him when he 
enters, unobserved yourself; but, as he is proba- 
bly a stranger to you, note him still more when 
he leaves the house 
find out where he lives, whom he associates with, 
where he visits, their names and directions, what 
his character and calling are—in a word, every- 
thing you can, and report to me each evening. 
Dog him well—never lose sight of him—you 
will be handsomely paid. You understand.”’ 

‘Ah!’ said Mr. Sharp, “ leave me alone, my 


lord. Been employed before by your lordship’s 


” 


We knows what's what. 
‘T'o your post. 


brother-in-law. 

‘TI don’t doubt it. 
him every moment.” 

And, in fact, Mr. Sharp had only just en- 
sconced himself in the porter’s chair when the 
stranger knocked at the door; in another mo- 
ment he was shown in to Lord Lilburne. 

‘Sir,’ said his lordship, without rising, * be 
so good as to take a chair. Mr. Beaufort is 
obliged to leave town; he has asked me to see 
you; [I am one of his family—his wife is my 
sister; you may be as frank with me as with 
him—more so, perhaps.” 

“T beg the fauvour of your name, sir,’’ said 
the stranger, adjusting his collar. 

‘* Yours first—business is business.” 

‘Well, then, Captain Smith.” 

‘“*Of what reciment?”’ 

** Half-pay.”” 

‘“‘T am Lord Lilburne. 
humph!” added the peer, looking over some 


Your name is Smith— 


notes before him. 
the witness appealed to by Mrs. Morton— 
humph !” 

At this remark, and still more at the look 


“And,” said Fanny, ‘* I gave the money they { which accompanied it, the countenance, before 


: follow him at a distance; 
up, shall be indicted for conspiracy—conspiracy, 


| with perjury, of the blackest die. 


I expect | 
| and dismayed expression of the crestfallen cap- 
tain. 


‘*] see it is also the name of 
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impudent and complacent, of Captain Smith fell 
into visible embarrassment; he cleared his throat, 
and said, with a little hesitation, 

‘My lord, that witness is living !”’ 

‘* No doubt of it; witnesses are never wanting 
where property is concerned and imposture in- 
tended.”’ 

At this moment the servant entered, and placed 
a little note, quaintly folded, before Lord Lilburne. 
He glanced at it in surprise; opened, and read as 
follows, in pencil : 


‘* My Lord,—I knows the man; take caer of 
him; he is as big a roge as ever stept; he was 
transported some three year back, and, unless 
his time has been shortened by the Home, he’s 
absent without leve. We used to call him Dash- 
ing Jerry. That ere yovngster we went arter, 
by Mr. Bofort’s wish, was a pal of his. Scuze 
the liberty I take. R. Suarp.”’ 


While Lord Lilburne held this effusion to the | 
candle and spelled his way through it, Captain 
Smith, recovering his self-composure, thus pro- 
ceeded: 

‘‘Imposture, my lord! imposture! I really 
don’t understand. Your lordship really seems 
so suspicious that it is quite uncomfortable, I 
am sure it is all the same to me; and, if Mr. 
Beaufort does not think proper to see me himself, 
why, I’d best make my bow.” 

And Captain Smith rose. 

‘Stay a moment, sir. What Mr. Beaufort | 
may yet do, I cannot say; but I know this: you 
stand charged of a very grave offence; and, if 
your witness or witnesses—you may have fifty 
for what I care—are equally guilty, so much the 
worse for them.” 

‘* My lord, I really don’t comprehend.”’ 

‘Then I will be more plain. I accuse you of | 
devising an infamous falsehood for the purpose | 
of extorting money. Let your witnesses appear | 
in court, and I promise that you, they, and the | 
young men, Mr. Morton, whose claim they set | 








if accompanied (as in the case of your witnesses) 
Mr. Smith, [| 
know you; and, before ten o’clock to-morrow, I | 
shall know also if you had his majesty’s leave | 
to quit the colonies! Ah! I am plain enough 
now, I see.”’ 

And Lord Lilburne threw himself back in his 
chair, and coldly contemplated the white face 


That most worthy person, after a pause 
of confusion, amaze, and fear, made an involun- 
tary stride, with a menacing gesture, towards 
Lilburne: the peer quietly placed his hand on 
the bell. 

‘‘One moment more,” said the latter; ‘if I 
ring this bell, it is to place you in custody. Let 
Mr. Beaufort but see 77ou here once again—nay, | 


lawsuit, and you return to the colonies. Pshaw! | 
Frown not at me, sir! A Bow-street officer is 
in the hall. Begone !—no, stop one moment, 
and take a lesson in life. Never again attempt 
to threaten people of property and_ station. 
Around every rich man is a wall—better not run 
your head against it.” 

‘* But I swear solemnly,” cried the knave, with 
an emphasis so startling that it carried with it the 
appearance of truth, ‘that the marriage did take 
place.” 

«And I say, no less solemnly, that any one 
who swears it in a court of law shall be prose- 





cuted for perjury! Bah! you are a sorry rogue’ 
after all!” : 
And with an air of supreme and half-compas- 
sionate contempt, Lord Lilburne turned away 
and stirred the fire. Captain Smith muttered and 
fumbled a moment with his gloves, then shrugged 


| his shoulders and sneaked out. 


That night Lord Lilburne again received his 
friends, and among his guests came Vaudemont. 
Lilburne was one who liked the study of charae- 
ter, especially the character of men wrestling 
against the world. Wholly free from every spe- 


cies of ambition, he seemed to reconcile himself 


to his apathy by examining into the disquietude, 
the mortification, the heart’s wear and tear which 
are the lot of the ambitious. Like the spider in 
his hole, he watched with a hungry pleasure the 
flies struggling in the web, through whose slimy 
labyrinth he walked with an easy safety. Per- 


| haps one reason why he loved gaming was less 


from the joy of winning than the philosophical 
complacency with which he feasted on the emo- 
tions of those who lost. Always serene, and, 
except in debauch, always passionless—Magen- 
die, tracing the experiments of science in the 
agonies of some tortured dog, could not be more 


| rapt in the science, and more indifferent to the 


dog, than Lord Lilburne, ruining a victim, in the 
analysis cf human passions, and stoical to the 
writhings of the wretch whom he tranquilly dis- 
sected. He wished to win money of Vaudemont 
—to ruin this man, who presumed to be more 
generous than other people—to see a bold adven- 
turer submitted to the wheel of the fortune which 
reigns in a pack of cards; and all, of course, 
without the least hate to the man whom he then 
saw for the first time. On the contrary, he felt 
a respect for Vaudemont. Like most worldly 
men, Lord Lilburne was prepossessed in favour 
of those who seek to rise in life; and, like men 
who have excelled in manly and athletic exercises, 
he was also prepossessed in favour of those who 
appeared fitted for the same success. 

Liancourt took aside his friend as Lord Lil- 
burne was talking with his other guests : 

‘“‘T need not caution you, who never play, not 
to commit yourself to Lord Lilburne’s tender 
mercies.” 


‘* Nay,” answered Vaudemont, “I want to 


| know this man: I have reasons which alone in- 


duce me to enter his house. I can afford to ven- 
ture something, because I wish to see if I can 
gain something for one dear to me. And for the 
rest, I know him too well not to be on my 
guard.” With that he joined Lord Lilburne’s 
group, and accepted the invitation to the card- 
table. At supper, Vaudemont conversed more 
than was habitual to him ; he especially addressed 
himself to his host, and listened, with great atten- 
tion, to Lilburne’s caustic comments upon every 
topic successively started. And whether it was 


| the art of De Vaudemont, or from an interest that 
let him but hear another word of this pretended | Lord Lilburne took in studying what was to him 
| a new character—or whether that, both men ex- 


celling peculiarly in all masculine accomplish- 
ments, their conversation was of a nature that 
was more attractive to themselves than to others 
—it so happened that they were still talking 
while the daylight already peered through the 
window-curtains. 

And I have outstayed all your guests,” said 
De Vaudemont, glancing round the emptied 
room. 

‘It is the best compliment you could pay me. 
Another night we can enliven our /éfe-d-téte with 
écarté; though at your age, and with your appear- 
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ance, I am surprised, Monsieur de Vaudemont, 
that you are fund of play: I should have thought 
that it was notin a pack of cards that you looked 
for hearts. But perhaps you are db/asé betimes 
of the beau sexe.” 

* Yet your devotion to it is, perhaps, as great 
now as ever !”’ 

‘Mine? No, not as ever. ‘To different ages 
different degrees. At your age I wooed, at mine 
I purchase—the better plan of the two: it does 
not take up half so much time.” 

‘* Your marriage, I think, Lord Lilburne, was 
not blessed with children. Perhaps sometimes 
you feel the want of them ?”’ 

“If I did, I could have them by the dozen. 
Other ladies have been more generous in that de- 
partment than the Lady Lilburne, Heaven rest 
her !” 

“‘And,”’ said Vaudemont, fixing his eyes with 
some earnestness on his host, ‘if you were really 
persuaded that you had a child, or perhaps a 
grandchild—the mother, one whom you loved in 
your first youth—a child affectionate, beautiful, 
and especially needing your care and protection, 
would you not suffer that child, though illegiti- 
mate, to supply to you the want of filial affec- 
tion ?”’ 

‘* Filial affection, mon cher !’’ repeated Lord 
Lilburne; ‘‘needing my care and protection! 
Pshaw! In other words, would I give board 
and lodging to some young vagabond who was 
good enough to say he was son to Lord Lil- 
burne ?”’ 

‘‘ But if you were convinced that the claimant 
were your son, or perhaps your daughter—a ten- 
derer name of the two, and a more helpless 
claimant ?”’ 

‘*My dear Monsieur de Vaudemont, you are 
doubtless a man of gallantry and of the world. 
If the children whom the Jaw forces on one are, 
nine times out of ten, such damnable plagues, 
judge if one would father those whom the law 
permits us to disown. Natural children are the 
Parias of the world, and /—am one of the Brah- 
mans.” 

“But,” persisted Vaudemont, “if you had 
loved —if you had wronged the mother ; if in the 
child you saw one who, without your aid, might 
be exposed to every curse with which the Parias 
(true, the Parias/) of the world are too ofien 
visited, and who, with your aid, might become, 
as age advanced, your companion, your nurse, 
your comforter—” 

‘Tush!"’ interrupted Lilburne, with some 
impatience, ‘I know not how our conversation 
fell on such a topic: perhaps you know a young 
lady or gentleman out of a father who wants to 
get into one; if so, rest assured that I have no 
mind to engage the applicant—nay, excuse me, 
I did but jest. But look you, Monsieur de Vaude- 
mont, no man has studied the art of happiness 
more than I have; and I will tell you the great 
secret: have as few ties as possible. 
pooh! I could hire one by the week a thousand 
times more useful and careful than a bore of a 
child. Comforter! a man of mind never wants 
comfort. And there is no such thing as sorrow 
while we have health and money, and don’t care 
a straw for anybody in the world. If you choose 
to love people, ¢hetr health and circumstances, if 
either go wrong, can fret you: that opens many 
avenues to pain. Never /ive alone, but always 
You think this unamiable: possibly. 
Iam no hypocrite, and I never affect to be any- 
thing but what I am—John Lilburne.”’ 

As the peer thus spoke, Vaudemont, leaning 


Nurse! | 


mixture of interest and disgust. ‘‘And John 
Lilburne is thought a great man, and William 
Gawtrey was a great rogue. You don’t conceal 
your heart?—no, I understand. Wealth and 
power have no need of hypocrisy: you are the 
man of vice, Gawtrey the man of crime. You 
never sin against the law, he was a felon by his 
trade. And the felon saved from vice the child, 
and from want the grandchild (your flesh and 
blood) whom you disown: which will Heaven 
consider the worse man? No, poor Fanny! I 
see | am wrong. If he would own you, I would 
not give you up to the ice of such a soul: better 
the blind man than the dead heart !” 

‘* Well, Lord Lilburne,”’ said De Vaudemont, 
aloud, shaking off his revery, ** 1 must own that 
your philosophy seems to me the wisest for your- 
self. Fora poor man it might be different: the 
poor need affection.” 


of patronising candour. 
‘‘And I will own farther,’’ continued De 
Vaudemont, * that I have willingly lost my mo- 
ney in return for the instruction [ have received 
in hearing you converse.” 
‘‘ You are kind: come and take your revenge 
next Thursday. Adieu.” : 
As Lord Lilburne undressed, and his valet at- 
tended him, he said to that worthy functionary, 
**So you have not been able to make out the 
name of the stranger—the new lodger you tell 
me of?” 
‘* No, my lord. 
fine lookingnan.”’ 
** You have not seen him ?”’ 
‘* No, my lord. 
to do?” 
‘*Humph! Nothing at this moment! You 
manage things so badly, you might get me into 
a scrape. I never do anything the law, or the 
police, or even the newspapers can take gi@ld of. 
I must think of some other way, humph! I 
never give up anything—do I, Dykeman? I 
| never fail in what I undertake ! 
| worth what fools trouble it with—business and 
| ambition—I suppose I should have been a great 
|} man with a very bad liver—ha! ha! 


They only say he is a very 





good for! Draw the curtains, Dykeman.”’ 





CHAPTER VII. 


Welcome thou ice that siit’st about his heart! 


“ Org 
Broken Heart 


No heat can ever thaw thee!”"—Forp 


“ Nearch. Honourable infamy !”—/bid. 


“* Amye, Her tenderness hath yet deserved no :igour, 
£o to be crossed by Fate! 

Arm. You misapply, sir, 
With favour let me speak it, what Apollo 
Hath clouded in dim sense !"—/éi/. 


| If Vaudemont had fancied that, considering 
| the age and poverty of Simon, it was his duty to 


I alone, of 


against the door, contemplated him with a strange | cruel letter that had contained the last tidings o 


** Certainly,” said Lord Lilburne, with an air | 


What do you wish me now | 


If life had been | 


| all the world, ever found out what the world was | 


| of pleasure. 


Sidney, Philip’s heart clung with undving fond- 
| hess to that fair shape associated with all the 
| happy recollections of childhood; and his con- 
science as well as his love asked him, each time 
that he passed the chur hyard, ** Will you make 
| no effort to obey that last prayer of the mother 
who consigned her darling to your charge ?"’ 
| Perhaps, had Philip been in want, or had the 
name he now bore been sullied by his conduct, 
he might have shrunk from seeking one whom 
| he might injure, but could not serve. But, though 
|not rich, he had more than enough for tastes as 
hardy and simple as any to which soldier of for- 

And he thought, 
| with a sentiment of just and noble pride, that the 
name which Eugenie had forced upon him had 
| been borne spotless as the ermine through the 


| 
tune ever limited his desires. 


| trials and vicissitudes he had passed since he had 
| assumed it. Sidney could give him nothing, and 
therefore it was his duty to seek Sidney out. 
| Now he had always believed in his heart that the 
| Beauforts were acquainted with a secret which 
| he more and more pined to penetrate. He would, 
| for Sidney's sake, smother his hate to the Beau- 
| forts; he would not reject their acquaintance if 
| thrown in his way; nay, secure by his change of 
{name and his altered features from all suspicion 
on their part, he would seek that acquaintance in 
order to find his brother and fulfil Catharine’s last 
commands. His intercourse with Lilburne would 
necessarily bring him easily into contact with 
Lilburne’s family. And in this thought he did 
not reject the invitations pressed on him. He 
felt, too, a dark and absorbing interest in examin- 
ing a man who was in himself the incarnation of 
the World—the World of Art—the World as the 
Preacher paints it—the hollow, sensual, sharp- 
witted, self-wrapped Wortp—the World that is 
all for this life, and thinks of no Future and no 
God! 

Lord Lilburne was, indeed, a study for deep 
contemplation. A siudy to perplex the ordinary 
thinker, and task to the utmost 
more profound reflection. William Gawtrey had 
| possessed no common talents ; He had discovered 
i that his life had been one mistake: Lord Lil- 
burne’s intellect was far keener than Gawtrey’s, 
and Ae had never made, and, if he had lived to 
ithe age of old Parr, never would have made, a 
He never wrestled against a 
law, though he slipped through all laws! And 
i he knew no remorse, for he knew no fear. Lord 
Lilburne had married early, and long survived, a 
| lady of fortune, the daughter of the then premier: 
the best match, in fact, of his day. And for one 
very brief period of his life he had suffered him- 
self to enter into the field of politics: the only 
ambition common with men of equal rank. He 
showed talents that might have raised one so 
gifted by circumstance to any height, and then 
retired at once into his old habits and old system 
‘I wished to try,”’ said he ‘once, 


the analysis of 


similar discovery. 


1«¢if Fame was worth one headach; and I have 


|see whether Fanny’s not more legal, but niore | 


natural, protector were indeed the unredeemed 


painted him, the conversation of one night was 
sufficient to make him abandon for ever the no- 
tion of advancing her claims upon Lord Lilburne. 
But Philip had another motive in continuing his 
acquaintance with that personage. 
his mother’s grave had recalled to him the image 
of that lost brother over whom he had vowed to 
watch. And, despite the deep sense of wronged 
affection with which he yet remembered the 





The sight of | 


and unmalleable egotist which Gawtrey had | 





convinced myself that the man who can sacrifice 
the bone in his mouth to the shadow of the bone 
in the water is a fool.”” From that time he never 
once attended the House of Lords, and declared 
himself of no political opinions one way or the 
other. Nevertheless, the world had a general 
belief in his powers, and Vaudemont reluctantly 
subscribed to the world’s verdict. Yet he had 
done nothing—he had read but little—he laughed 
at the world to its face; and that was, after all, 
the main secret of his ascendency over those who 
were drawn into his circle, That contempt of 
2] 
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the world piace d the world at his feet. His sare 
donic and polished indifference —his professed 
eode that there was no life worth caring for but 


his own life—his exemption from all cant, preju- 
dice, and disguise—the frigid lubricity with 
which he glided out of the grasp of the Conven- 
tional, whenever it so pleased him, without 
shocking the Decorums whose sense is in their 
ear, and who are not roused by the deed, but by 
the noise—all this had in it the marrow and es- 


sent 


‘e of asystem triumphant with the vulgar ; 
to the man who 


for little minds give importance 
gives importance to nothiog. Lord Lilburne’s 
uuthority, not in matters of taste alone, but in 
those which the world calls judgment and com- 

He cared 
not a straw for the ordinary bawbles that attract 
his order; he had refused both a step in the peer- 
age and the garter (both which had at one time 
been offered him, as inducements to join the ad- 


] 
mon sense, was regarded as an oracle. 


yn), and this was often quoted in his 
But you only try a man’s virtue when 


ministratl 
honour. 
you offer him something that he covets. The 
earldom and the garter were to Lord Lilburne no 
more tempting inducements than a doll or a skip- 
ping-rope ; had you offered him an infallible cure 
for the gout, or an antidote against old age, you 
might have hired him as your lackey on your 
own terms Lord Lilburne’s next heir was the 
son of his only brother, a person entirely depend- 
ant on his unele. Lord Lilburne allowed him 
£1000 a year, and kept him always abroad in a 
diplom itic situation. He looked upon his sue- 
cessor as a man who wanted power, but not in- 
nation, to hecome an assassin! 

Th much he 
himself nothing, Lord Lilburne was far from an 
he might, ind } 
how much of comfort and 


and valued 


Cil 
lived sumptuously and grudged 


extravagant man: eed, be considered 


close: for he knew 
consideration he owed to his money, 
it accordingly he knew. the 


and the best investments. If he 


best speculations 
took shares in 


in Ameriean canal, you might | 


shares would soon be double in value; if he pur- | 


chased an estate, you might be certain it was a 


bargain. ‘This pecuniary tact and success neces- 
sarily augmented his fame for wisdom. 

He had been, in early life, a successful gam- 
bler, and some suspicions of his fair play had 
been noised abroad; but, as has been recently 
seen in the instance of a man of rank equal to 
Lilburne’s, though, perhaps, of less acute if more 
cultivated intellect, it is long before the pigeon 
will turn round upon a faleon of breed and metal. 
The rumours, indeed, were so vague as to carry 


with them no weight. During the middle of his 


career, when in the full flush of health and for- 
tune, he had renounced the gaming-table. Of 
late years, as advaneing age made time more 
heavy, he had resumed the resoure and with 


all his form good luck. ‘lhe monev-market, 


the table, the sex, constituted the other ocecupa- 
tions and amusements with which Lord Lilburne 
filled up his rosy leisure. 
Another way by which this man had acquired 
reputation for ability was this: he never pretended 
to any branch of knowledge of which he was 
ignorant, any more than to any virtue in which 
he was deficient. Honesty itself was never more 
free from quackery or dece ption than was this 
If the world chose 


imbodied and walking Vice. 
to esteem him, he did not buy its opinion by im- 
posture. No man ever saw Lord Lilburne’s 
name in a public subscription, whether for a new 
church, or a bible society, or a distressed family ; 
no man ever heard of his doing one generous, 


be sure that the | 
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benevolent, or kindly action; no man was ever 
startled by one philanthropical, pious, or amiable 
sentiment from those mocking lips. Yet, in 
spite of all this, John Lord Lilburne was not only 
esteemed, but liked by the world, and set up in 
the chair of its Rhadamanthuses. In a word, he 
seemed to Vaudemont—and he was so in reality 
—a brilliant example of the might of Cireum- 
stance ; an instance of what may be done in the 
way of reputation and influence by a rich, well- 
born man, to whom the will a kingdom is. A 
little of genius, and Lord Lilburne would have 
made his vices notorious and his deficiencies 
claring; a little of heart, and his habits would 
have led him into countless follies and diseredit- 
able scrapes. It was the lead and the stone that, 
like the lean poet in a gale of wind, he carried 
about him, that preserved his equilibrium, no 
matter which way the breeze blew. But all his 
qualities, positive or negative, would have availed 
him nothing without that position which enabled 
him to take his ease in that inn—the world— 
which presented, to every detection of his want 
of intrinsic nobleness, the irreproachable respect- 
ability of a high name, a splendid mansion, and a 
rent-roll without a flaw. Vaudemont drew com- 
parisons between Lilburne and Gawtrey, and he 
comprehended at last why one was a low rascal 
and the other a great man. 

Although it was but a few days after their first 
introduction to each other, Vaudemont had been 
twice to Lord Lilburne’s, and their acquaintance 
was already on an easy footing, when one after- 
noon, as the former was riding through the streets 
towards H , he met the peer, mounted on a 
stout cob, which, from its symmetrical strength, 
pure English breed, and exquisite grooming, 
| showed something of those sporting tastes for 
which, in earlier life, Lord Lilburne had been 
noted. 

‘* Why, Monsieur de Vaundemont, what brings 
you to this part of the town? Curiosity, and the 
desire to explore ?”’ 

‘That might be natural enough in me: but 
|you, who know London so well, rather what 





brings you here ?” 

‘Why, I am returned from a long ride. I 
have had symptoms of a fit of the gout, and been 
trying to keep it off by exereise. I have been to 
a cottage that belonys to me some miles from 
town—a pretty place enough, by-the-way— you 
must come and see me there next month. I 
shall fill the house for a battue! I have some 
tolerable covers: you are a good shot, I sup- | 
pose tb 

‘‘T have not practised, except with a rifle, for 
some years. 

«That's a pity; for, as I think a week’s shoot- 
ing once a year quite enough, I fear that your 
visit to me at Fernside may not be sufficiently 
long to put your hand in.” 

- I’ernside pis 

‘* Yes; is the name familiar to you ?”’ 

‘‘T think I have heard it before. Did your 
lordship purchase or inherit it ?”’ 

‘**T bought it of my brother-in-law. It belonged 
to his brother: a gay, wild sort of fellow, who 
broke his neck over a six-barred gate ; through | 
that gate my friend Robert walked the same day | 
into a very fine estate !”’ 

‘I have heard so. The late Mr. Beaufort, | 
then, left no children 2?” 

“Yes; two. But they came into the world | 
in the primitive way Mr. Owen wishes us all to | 
come: too naturally for the present state of | 
society; and Mr. Owen’s parallelogram was not 


| his return. 





ready for them. By-the-way, one of them dis- 
appeared at Paris: you never met with him, I 
suppose te 

** Under what name ?”’ 

‘* Morton.” 

‘**Morton! hem! 

‘* Philip.” 

Philip! no. But did Mr. Beaufort do no- 
thing for the young men? I think I have heard 
somewhere that he took compassion on one of 
them.”’ 

‘*Have you?) Ah, my brother-in-law is pre- 
cisely one of those excellent men of whom the 
world always speaks well. No; he would very 
willingly have served either or both the boys, 
but the mother refused all his overtures and went 
to law, I faney. ‘The elder of these bastards 
turned out a sad fellow; and the younger—I 
don’t know exactly where he is, but no doubt 
with one of his mother’s relations. You seem 
to interest yourself in natural children, my dear 
Vaudemont ?”’ j 

“Perhaps you have heard that people have 
doubted if I were a natural son ?”’ 

‘Pardon me, no! But are you going? I 
was in hopes you would have turned back my 
way, and—”’ 

** You are very good; but I have a particular 
appointment, and | am now too late. Good 
morning, Lord Lilburne.”’ 

Sidney with one of his mother’s relations ! 
Returned, perhaps, to the Mortons! How had 
he never before chanced on a conjecture so pro- 
bable? He would go at once! that very night 
he would go to the house from which he had 
taken his brother. At least, and at the worst, 
they might give him some clew. 

Buoyed with this hope and this resolve, he 
rode hastily to H to announce to Simon and 
Fanny that he should not return to them, perhaps, 
for two or three days. As he entered the suburb, 
he drew up by the statuary of whom he had pur- 
chased his mother’s gravestone. 

The artist of the melancholy trade was at work 
in his yard, 

‘*Ho! there!’ said Vaudemont, looking over 
the low railing, “is the tomb IT have ordered 
nearly finished ?” 

‘Why, sir, as you were so anxious for de- 
spatch, and as it would take a long time to get a 
new one ready, I thought of giving you this, 
which is finished all but the inscription. It was 
meant for Miss Deborah Primme; but her nephew 
and hei: called on me yesterday to say that, as 
the poor lady died worth less by £5000 than he 
had expected, he thought a handsome wooden 
tomb would do as well, if I could eet rid of this 
for him. It is a beauty, sir. It will look so 
cheerful—”’ 

** Well, that will do: and you can place it now 
where I told you?” 

‘‘In three days, sir.” 

“So be it.’ And he rode on, muttering, 
‘Fanny, your pious wish will be fulfilled. But 
flowers—will they suit ha’ stone ?”’ 

He put up his horse, and walked through the 
lane to Simon’s. 

As he approached the house, he saw Fanny's 
bright eyes at the window. She was watching 
She hastened to open the door to 
him, and the world’s wanderer felt what music 
there is in the footstep, what summer there is in 
the smile, of Welcome! 

‘‘My dear Fanny,” he said, affected by her 
joyous greeting, “it makes my heart warm to 
see you. I have brought you a present from 
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town. When I was a boy, I remember that my | 


poor mother was fond of singing some simple | 
songs, which often, somehow or other, come | 
back to me when [ see and hear you. I fancy | 
you would understand and like them as well at 
jeast as I do; for, Heaven knows,”’ he added to 
himself, *‘my ear is dull enough generally to the 
jingle of rhyme.’’ And he placed in her hand 
a little volume of those exquisite songs in which 
Burns has set Nature to music. 

‘‘Oh! you are so kind, brother,” said Fanny, | 
with tears swimming in her eyes; and she kissed 
the book. 

After their simple meal, Vaudemont broke to | 
Fanny and Simon the intelligence of his intended 
departure for a few days. Simon heard it with 
the silent apathy into which, except on rare occa- 
sions, his life had settled. But Fanny turned 
away her face and wept. 

**Ttis but for a day or two, Fanny.” 

‘¢ An hour is very, very long sometimes,’ 
the girl, shaking her head mournfully. 

««Come, I have a little time left yet, and the 
sir is mild—you have not been out to-day—shall 
we walk—”’ 

‘‘Hem!” interrupted Simon, clearing his throat 
and seeming to start into sudden animation ; ‘* had 
not you better settle the board and lodging before | 
you go?” 

*¢ Oh, grandfather !”’ cried Fanny, springing to 
her feet, with sch a blush upon her face. 

‘* Nay, child,” said Vaudemont, laughingly, 
‘your grandfather only anticipates me. But do 
not talk of boarding and lodging; Fanny is as a 
sister to me, and our purse is in common.” 

‘*T should like to feel a sovereign—just to feel 
it,’’ muttered Simon, in a sort of apologetic tone 
that was really pathetic; and, as Vaudemont 
scattered some coins on the table, the old man 
clawed them up, chuckling and talking to him- 
self; and rising with great alacrity, hobbled out 
of the room like a raven carrying some cunning 
theft to its hiding-place. 

This was so amusing to Vaudemont, that he 
burst out fairly into an incontrollable laughter. 
Fanny looked at him, humbled and wondering, 
for some moments; and then creeping to him, 
put her hand gently on his arm and said, 

“Don’t laugh—it pains me. It was not nice | 
in grandpapa; but—but—it does not mean any | 
thing. It—it—Don’t laugh—Fanny feels so | 
sad !”’ 

“Well, you are right. 
bonnet; we will go out.”’ 
Fanny obeyed, but with less ready delight than 
usual. And they took their way through lanes | 
over which hung, still in the cool air, the leaves 

of the yellow autumn. 

Fanny was the first to break the silence. 

“Do you know,” she said, timidly, ‘ that 
people here think me very silly? Do you think | 
so, too?”’ 

Vaudemont was startled by the simplicity of 
the question, and hesitated. Fanny looked up 
in his dark face anxiously and inquiringly. 

“* Well,’’ she said, ** you don’t answer ?”’ 

‘‘My dear Fanny, there are some things in | 
which I could wish you less child-like, and, per- 
haps, less charming. ‘These strange snatches of 
song, for instance—”’ 

‘* What! do you not like me to sing? It is 
my way of talking.” 

«Yes; sing, pretty one! but sing something 
that we can understand; sing the songs I have 
given you, if you will. And now, may I ask 
why you put to me that question ?”’ 


b ] 


said | 


Come, put on your 
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‘*T have forgotten,” said Fanny, absently, and 
looking down. 

Now, at that instant, as Philip Vaudemont 
bent over the exceeding sweetness of that young 
face, a sudden thrill shot through his heart, and 
he, too, became silent and lost in thought. Was 
it possible that there could creep into his breast 
a milder affection for this creature than that of 
tenderness and pity? He was startled as the 
idea crossed him. He shrunk from it as a pro- 
fanation—as a crime—as a frenzy. He, with 
his fate so uncertain and checkered—he to link 
himself with one so helpless —he to debase the 
very poetry that clung to the mental tempera- 
ment of this pure being, with the feelings which 
every fair face can give to every coarse heart—/o 
love Fanny! No, it was impossible! For 
what could he love in her but beauty, which the 
very spirit had forgot to guard? And she— 
could she even know what love was? He des- 
pised himself for even admitting such a thought; 
and, with that iron and hardy vigour which be- 
longed to his mind, resolved to watch closely 
against every fancy that would pass the fairy 
boundary which separated Fanny from the world 
of women. 

He was roused from this self-commune by an 
abrupt exclamation from his companion. 

“Oh! I recollect now why I asked you that 
question. ‘There is one thing that always puzzles 
me; | want you to explain it. Why does every 
thing in life depend upon money? You see even 
my poor grandfather forgot how good you are to 
us both when—when—Ah! [ don’t understand— 
it pains, it puzzles me !” 

‘Fanny, look there—no, to the left—you see 
that old woman, in rags, crawling wearily along: 
turn now to the right—you see that fine house 
glancing through the trees, with a earriage-and- 
four at the gates? ‘lhe difference between that 
old woman and the owner of that house is— 
Money; and who shall blame your grandfather 
for liking money ?” 

Fanny understood; and, while the wise man 
thus moralised, the girl, whom his very compas- 
sion so haughtily contemned, moved away to the 
old woman to do her little best to smooth down 


| those disparities from which wisdom and mo- 


ralising never deduct a grain! Vaudemont felt 
this as he saw her glide towards the beggar; 
but, when she came bounding back to him, she 


| had forgotten his dislike to her songs, and was 


chanting, in the clee of the heart that a kind act 
had made glad, one of her own impromptu 
melodies. 

Vaudemont turned away. Poor Fanny had 
unconsciously decided his self-conquest: she 
guessed not what passed within him, but she 
suddenly recollected what he had said to her 
about her songs, and fancied him displeased. 

‘“‘Ah! I will never do it again. Brother, 
don’t turn away !” ; 

‘But we must go home. Hark! the clock 
strikes seven; I have no time to lose. And you 
will promise me never to stir out till I return?” 

‘*] shall have no heart to stir out,” said Fanny, 
sadly; and then, in a more cheerful voice, she 
added, *‘ And I shall sing the songs you like be- 
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fore you come back again! 


CHAPTER VIII, 


* Well did they know that service all by rote 
Some singing } is if they had comy ed 
Some witht eir notes another manner feignec 
CHaveer: Tue C i the Ni ised 
y Workvswortu —Horne’s Ed 


And once more, sweet Winandermere, we are 
on the banks of thy happy lake! ‘The softest 
ray of the soft clear sun of early autumn trembled 
on the fresh waters, and glaneed through the 
leaves of the limes and willows that were re- 
as a home for the Naiads—be- 
You might hear in the 


‘ 


their first 


flected—distine 
neath the limpid surface. 


bushes the young blackbirds trilling 


untutored notes. And the graceful dragon-fly, 
his wings glittering in the translucent sunshine, 


here and 


darted to and fro the reeds eather 
there in the mimic bays that broke the shelving 
marge of the grassy shore. 

And by that grass) shore, and beneath those 
shadowy limes, sat ‘the young lovers. It was 
the very pl ice where you ig Spene r had first 
beheld Camilla. 

‘+ Farewell !”’ 

“*Qh, Camilla!’ 
and eyes that swam in tears, ** be firm—be true. 


And how the V were met to say 
said he, with great emotion 
You know how my whole life is w rapped up in 


your love. You go amid scenes where all will 
tempt you to forget ine. | linger behind in those 


which are consecrated by your remembrance, 
which will speak to me every hour of you. Ca- 
milla, since you do lo me—vyou do, do you 


?-since you have confessed it—sinee your 


parents have consented to our marriage, provided 


not 


only that your love last (for of mine there can be 
no doubt for one vear—one terrible ye uw—shall 
I not trust you as truth itself? And yet how 
darkly J desp lir at times !”’ 

Camilla innocently took the hands that, clasped 
together, were raised to her, as if in supplication, 
and pressed them kindly between her own. 

** Do not doubt me—never doubt my affection. 
Has not my father consented? Reflect; it is but 
a year’s delay !”’ 

‘A year! Ca) you speak thus 
whole year?) Never to see, to hear you for a 
whole year, except in my dreams! And if, at 
the end, your parents waver? Your father—I 
distrust him still. If this delay is but meant to 
wean you from me—if, at the end, there are 


of a year—a 


new excuses found—if they then, for some cause 
or other not now foreseen, still refuse their assent 
—you—may I not still look to you 2?” 

Camilla sighed heavily; and, turning her meek 
face on her lover, said timidly, ** Never think that 
so short a time can make me unfaithful, and do 
not suspect that my father will break his pro- 
mise. 

** But if he does, you will still be mine.” 

‘¢Ah, Charles, how could you esteem me as 
a wife if I were to tell you I could forget Iam a 
daughter ?”’ 

This was sai 
fect a freedom from all affectation, that her lover 
could only reply by covering her hand with his 
kisses. And it was not till after a pause that he 
continued, passionately. 

‘You do but show me how much deeper is 
You can never dream how 
sut I do not ask you to love me as 
My life from my 


| so touchingly, and with so per- 


my love than yours. 
I love you. 
well: it would be impossible. 


| earliest childhood has been passed in these soli- 


tudes. A happy life, though tranquil and mono- 
tonous. You seemed to me the living form of 
the very poetry I had worshiped; so bright—so 
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heavenly—-I loved you from the first moment | 
that we met. I am not like other men of my 
age. I have no pursuit—no occupation—no- | 
thing to abstract me from your thought. And I 
love you so purely, so devotedly, Camilla. I 
have never known even a passing fancy for an- 
You are the first—the only woman—it 
ever seemed to me possible to love. You are 
my I’ve—your presence my Paradise! ‘Think 
how sad I shall be when you are gone; how I 


other. 


shall visit every spot your footstep has hallowed ; 
how I shall count every moment till the year is 
past ‘gd 

While he thus spoke, he had risen in that rest- 
less movement which belongs to great emotion; 
and Camilla now rose also, and said, soothingly, 
as she laid her hand on his shoulder with tender | 
but modest frankness, ‘* And shall I not also 
think of you? Iam sad to feel that you will be 
so much alone—no sister—no brother !”’ 

‘* Do not grieve for that. ‘The memory of you 
will be dearer to me than comfort from all else. | 
And you will be true ?”’ 

Camilla made no answer by words, but her 
eyes and her colour spoke. And in that mo- 
ment, while plighting eternal truth, they forgot 
that they were about to part! 

Meanwhile, in a room in the house, which, 
screened by the foliage, was only partially visible 
where the lovers stood, sat Mr. Robert Beaufort 
and Mr. Spencer. 

‘*T assure you, sir,”’ said the former, ‘that I 
am not insensible to the merits of your nephew, 
andl to the very handsome proposals you make ; 
still I cannot consent to abridge the time I have 
named. ‘They are both very young. What is a 
yeal ‘a 

‘It is a long time, when it is a year of sus- 
pense,” said the recluse, shaking his head. 

‘It is a longer time when it is a year of do- | 
inestic dissension and repentance. And it is a 
very true proverb, * Marry in haste and repent at 
leisure.’ No! If, at the end of the year, the 
young people continue of the same mind, and no 
unforeseen circumstances occur— 

‘¢ No unforeseen circumstances, Mr. Beaufort? 
—that is a new condition—it is a very vague 
phrase.” 

‘* My dear sir, it is hard to please you. Un- 
foreseen circumstances,” said the wary father, 
with a wise look, ‘* means circumstances that we 
don’t foresee at present. I assure you that I 
have no intention to trifle with you, and I shall 
be sincerely happy in so respectable a connec- 


tion.” 
‘‘The young people may write to each other?” 
“Why, (ll consult Mrs. Beaufort. At all 
events, it must not be very often; and Camilla is 
well brought up, and will show all the letters to 
I don’t much like a 
it often leads to unpieasant eir- 


her mother. correspondence 
of that nature: 
cumstances; if, for instance—”’ | 
‘Tf what?’ 
‘Why, if the parties change their minds, 
and my girl were to marry another. It is not 
prudent in matters of business, my dear sir, | 


| 


to put down anything on paper that can be | 
avoided.”’ | 

Mr. Spencer opened his eyes. ‘ Matters of | 
business, Mr. Beaufort!” 

‘¢ Well, is not marriage a matter of business, | 
and a very grave matter too? More lawsuits | 
about marriage and settlements, &c., than I like 
to think of. Butto change the subject. You | 
have never heard anything more of those young 


men, you say ?”’ 
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‘¢ No,” 


'and looking down. 


** And it is your firm impression that the elder 
one, Philip, is dead ?”’ 

‘*T don’t doubt it.”’ 

‘That was a very vexatious and improper 
lawsuit their mother brought against me. Do 
you know that some wretched impostor, who, it | 
appears, is a convict broke loose before his time, 
has threatened me with another on the part of | 
one of those young men? You never heard any- 
thing of it, eh?” 

‘** Never, upon my honour.” 

‘** And, of course, you would not countenance 
so villanous an attempt?” 

** Certainly not.” 

‘¢ Because that would break off our contract at 
once. But you are too much a gentleman and a 
man of honour. Forgive me so improper a ques- 
tion. As for the younger Mr. Morton, I have no 
ill feeling against him. But the elder !—oh, a | 
thorough reprobate! a very alarming character ! | 
I could have nothing to do with any member of | 
the family while the elder lived; it would only 
expose me to every species of insult and imposi- 
tion. And now | think we have left our young 
friends alone long enough. But stay: to prevent | 
future misunderstanding, | may as well read over 
again the heads of the arrangement you honour | 
me by proposing. You agree to settle your for- 
tune after your decease, amounting to £23,000, 
and your house, with twenty-five acres, one rood, 
and three poles, more or less, upon your nephew 
and my daughter, jointly—remainder to their | 
children—jointure £500 a year. Certainly, with- | 
out offence, in a worldly point of view, Camilla 
might do better ; still you are so very respectable, 
and you speak so handsomely, that I cannot touch 
upon that point; and I own that, though there is 
a large nominal rent-roll attached to Beaufort 
Court (indeed, there is not a finer property in the 
county), yet there are many encumbrances, and 
ready money would not be convenient to me. 
Arthur—poor fellow! a very fine young man, sir 
—is, as I have told you in perfect confidence, a | 
little imprudent and lavish; in short, your ofler | 
to dispense with any dowry is extremely liberal, | 
and proves your nephew is actuated by no mer- | 
cenary feelings: such conduct prepossesses me | 
highly in your favour, and his too.” | 

Mr. Spencer bowed, and the great man, rising 
with a stiff affectation of kindly affability, put his | 
arm into the unele’s, and strolled with him across | 
the lawn towards the lovers. And such is life: | 

| 


love on the lawn, and settlements in the parlour! | 

The lover was the first to perceive the approach 
of the elder parties. And a change came over | 
his face as he saw the dry aspect, and marked | 
the stealthy stride of his future father-in-law ; for 
then there flashed across him a dreary reminis- 
cence of early childhood; the happy evening 
when, with his joyous father, that grave and 
ominous aspect was first beheld; and then the 
dismal burial, the funereal sables, the carriage at 
the door, and he himself elinging to the cold uncle 
to ask him to say a word of comfort to the mother 
who now slept far away. 

** Well, my young friend,” said Mr. Beaufort, 
patronisingly, ** your good uncle and myself are 
quite agreed: a little time for reflection, that’s 
all. Oh! I don’t think the worse of you for 
wishing to abridge it. But papas must be papas.” 

There was so little jocular about that sedate 
man, that this attempt at jovial good-humour 
seemed harsh and grating: the hinges of that 
wily mouth wanted oil for a hearty laugh. 





. + . ° 1 
said Mr. Spencer, rather inaudibly, | 


| vears. 


‘**Come, don’t be faint-hearted, Mr. Charles. 
|‘ Faint hear’—you know the proverb. You 
| must stay and dine with us. We return to-mor- 
}row totown. I should teil you that [ received 
this morning a letter from my son Arthur, an- 
nouncing his return from Baden; so we must 
give him the meeting—a very joyful one, you 
may guess. We have not seen him these three 
Poor fellow! he says he has been very 
ill, and the waters have ceased to do him any 
good. But a little quiet and country air at Beau- 
fort Court will set him up, I hope.” 

Thus running on about his son, then about his 


| shooting—about Beaufort Court and its splendours 


—about parliament and its fatigues—about the 
last French revolution and the last English elec- 
tion—about Mrs. Beaufort, and her good quali- 
ties and bad health—about, in short, everything 
relating to himself, some things 1elating to the 
public, and nothing that related to the persons to 
whom his conversation was directed, Mr. Robert 
Beaufort wore away half an hour, when the 
Spencers took their leave, promising to return to 


| dinner. 


* Charles,” said Mr. Spencer, as the bout 
which the young man rowed bounded over the 
water to their quiet home; ‘ Charles, I dislike 
these Beauforts !”’ 

‘* Not the daughter ?”’ 

‘* No, she is beautiful, and seems good: not so 
handsome as your poor mother, but who ever 
was ?”” Here Mr. Spencer sighed, and repeated 
some lines from Shenstone. 

**Do you think Mr. Beaufort suspects in the 
least who I am ?”’ 

‘* Why, that puzzles me; I rather think he 
does.”’ 

‘* And that is the cause of the delay? I knew 
in” : 

‘‘No; on the contrary, I incline to think he 
has some kindly feeling to you, though not to 


your brother, and that it is such a feeling that 


made him consent to your marriage. He sifted 
me very closely as to what I knew of the young 
Mortons ; observed that you were very hand- 
some, and that he had fancied at first that he had 
seen you before.” 

‘* Indeed !”’ 

* Yes: and looked hard ai me while he spoke; 
and said more than once, significantly, ‘ So his 
name is Charles?’ He taiked about some at- 
tempt at imposture and litigation; but that was 
evidently merely invented to sound me about 
your brother, whom, of course, he spoke ill of; 
impressing on me, three or four times, that he 
would never have any thing to say to any of the 
family while Philip lived.” 

‘‘And you told him,’’ said the young man, 
hesitatingly, and with a deep blush of shame over 
his face, ‘that you were persuad—that is, that 
you believed Philip was—was—” 

“Was dead! Yes, and without confusion. 
For the more I reflect, the more I think he must 
be dead. At all events, you may be sure that he 
is dead to us; that we shall never hear more of 
him.”” 

** Poor Philip !”’ 

‘* Your feelings are natural; they are worthy 
of your excellent heart; but remember what 
would have become of you if you had stayed with 
him !” 

‘* True !”’ said the brother, with a slight shud- 
der ; ‘‘a career of suffering—crime—perhaps the 
gibbet! Ah, what do I owe you?” 

The dinner party at Mr. Beaufort’s that day 
was constrained and formal, though the host, in 
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unusual good- -humour, sought ‘to make himself | 


agreeable. Mrs. Beaufort, languid and afilicted , 
with the headache, said little. ‘The two Spen- 
cers were yet more silent. But the younger sat 
next to her he loved; and both hearts were full: 
and in the evening they contrived to creep apart 
into a corner by the window, through which the 
starry heavens looked kindly on them. ‘ihey 
conversed in whispers, with long pauses between 
each; and, at times, Camilla’s tears flowed si- 
lently down her cheeks, and were followed by 
the false smiles intended to cheer her lover. 
Time did not fly, but crept on breathlessly and 
heavily. 
mal, cold—before 


could not contain his emotion, and the hard father | 


heard his suppressed sob as he closed the door. 
It will now be well to explain the cause of Mr. 

Beaufort’s heightened spirits, and the motives of 

his conduct with respect to his daughter’s suitor. 


This, perhaps, can be best done by laying be- | 


fore the reader the following letters that passed 
between Mr. Beaufort and Lord Lilburne. 


From Lorp Litspurne to Rosert Beaurort, 
Iisq., M. P. 


‘* Dear Beaufort,—lI think I have settled, pretty 
satisfactorily, your affair with your unwelcome 
Visiter. 


he held intercourse. I sent for Sharp, the Bow 
street officer, and placed him in the hall to mark, 
and afterward to keep watch and dog your new 
friend. ‘The moment the latter entered, I saw 
at once, from his dress and his address, that he 
was a,‘scamp;’ and thought it highly inexpe- 
dient to place you in his power by any money 
transactions. While talking with him, Sharp 
sent in a billet containing his recognition of our 
gentleman as a transported convict. 

‘*T acted accordingly ; soon saw, from the fel- 
low’s manner, that he had returned before his 
time ; and sent him away with a promise, which 
you may be sure he believes will be kept, that if 
he molest you farther, he shall return to the colo- 
nies; and that, if his lawsuit proceed, his witness 
or witnesses shall be indicted for conspiracy and 
perjury. Make your mind easy so far. 
rest, I own to you that I think what he says pro- 
bable enough; but my object in setting Sharp to 
watch him is to learn what other parties he sees. 
And if there be really anything formidable in his 
proofs or witnesses, it is with those other parties 
I advise you to deal. Never transact business 
with the go-between if you can with the princt- 
pal. Remember, the two young men are the per- 
sons to arrange with, after all. ‘They must be 
poor, and, therefore, easily dealt with. or, if 
poor, they will think a bird in the hand worth 
two in the bush of a lawsuit. 

“Tf, through Mr. Spencer, you can learn any- 
thing of either of the young men, do so; and try 
and open some ch: annel through which you can 


always establish a communication with them, if | 


necessary. Perhaps, by learning their early his- | 
tory, you may learn something to put them into | 
your power. 

«¢T have had a twinge of the gout this morn- 
ing; and am likely, I fear, to be laid up for some 
weeks. 

‘“* Yours truly, 
‘* LILBURNE. 

««P.S.—Sharp has just been here. He fol- 
lowed the man who calls himself ‘Captain Smith’ 
to a house in Lambeth, where he lodges, and 


And then came the last parting—for- | 
witnesses. But the lover | 


The first thing it seemed to me neces- | 
sary to do was to learn exactly what and who he | 
was, and with what parties that could annoy you | 


For the | 


NIG Hr AND MORNING. 


from which he did not stir till midnight, ius 
Sharp ceased his watch. On renewing it this 
mornin ., he found that the captain had gone off, 
to w hat plac e Sharp has not yet discovered. 

** Burn this immediately.” 


From Roserr Beavrort, Esa., M.P., fo (he 
Lorp LitpuRNE. 

** Dear Lilburne,—Accept my warmest thanks 
for your kindness: you have done admirably, 
and I do not see that | have anything farther to 
|apprehend. I suspect that it was an entire fabri- 
| cation on that man’s part, and your firmness has 
i foiled his wicked designs. Only think, | have 
| discovered— I am sure of it—one of the Mortons ; 


{and he, too, though the younger, yet, in all pro- 
| bability, the sole pretender the fellow could set 
'up. You remember that the child Sidney had 
disappeared mysteriously—you remember, also, 
how much that Mr. Spencer had interested him- 
self in finding out the same Sidney. Well, this 
Lakes is, as we suspected, the 


| gentleman at the 
identical Mr. Spencer, and his sot-disant nephew, 
Camilla’s suitor, is assuredly no other than the 
lost Sidney. ‘The moment I saw the young man 
| I recognised him, for he is very little altered, and 
has a great look of his mother into the bargain. 
Concealing my more than suspicions, 1, however, 
took care to sound Mr. Spencer (a very poor 
soul), and his manner was so embarrassed as to 
leave no doubt of the matter; but, in asking him 
what he had heard of the brothers, I had the sa- 
tisfaction of learning that, in all human probabi- 
lity, the elder is dead: of this Mr. Spencer seems 
|eonvineed. T also assured myself that neither 
Spencer nor the young man had the remotest 
‘connection with our C aptain Smith, nor any idea 
of litigation. ‘This is very satisfactory, you will 


allow. And now | hope you will approve of 


what I have done. I find that young Morton, or 
Spencer, as he is called, is desperately enamoured 
of Cemilla; he seems a meck, well-conditioned, 
| amiable young man, writes poetry—in_ short, 
rather weak than otherwise. I have demanded 
a year’s delay to allow anes trial and reflec- 
tion. ‘This gives us the channel for constant in- 
formation whie h you advise me to establish, and 
I shall have the opportunity to learn if the impostor 
makes any communication to them, or if there be 
}any news of the brother. If by any trick or chi- 
eanery (for [I will never believe that there was a 
| marriage), a lawsuit that might be critical or 
hazardous can be cooked up, | can, I am sure, 
make such terms with Sidney, through his love 
for my daughter, as would effectively and per- 
manently secure me from all farther trouble and 
machinations in regard to my property. And if, 
during the year, we convince ourselves that, after 
all, there is not a leg of law for any claimant to 
stand on, I may be guided by other circumstances 
how far I shall finally accept or reject the suit. 
That must depend on any other views we may 
then form for Camilla; and I shall not allow a 
hint of such an engagement to get abroad. At 
the worst, as Mr. Spencer’s heir, it is not so very 
| bad a match, seeing that they dispense with all 
| Marriage portion, &c.: a proof how easily they 
can be managed. I have not let Mr. S Spencer see 
| that I have discovered his secret; I can do that 
lor not, according to circumstances hereafter; 
neither have I said anything of my discovery to 
(Mrs. B. or Camilla. At present, ‘least said 
| soonest mended.’ 
He is on his road home, and we hasten to town, 
sooner than we expected, to meet him. He com- | 
plains still of his health. 


I heard from Arthur to-day. | 


We shall all go down | was a thriving man. 
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to Beaufort Court. I write this at ‘daha the pre- 
tended uncle and sham nephew having just gone. 
But, though we start to-morrow, you will get this 
a day or two before we arrive, as Mrs. Beaufort’s 
health renders short stages necessary. I really 
do hope that Arthur, also, will not be an invalid, 
poor fellow! one in a family is quite enough; 
and I find Mrs. Beaufort’s delicacy very incon- 
venient, especially in moving about and in keep- 
ing up one’s county connections. A young man’s 
health, however, is soon restored. I am very 
sorry to hear of your gout, except that it carries 
off all other complaints. I am very well, thank 


God; indeed, my health has been much better of 


late years: Beaufort Court agrees with me so 
well! The more I reflect, the more I am aston- 


ished at the monstrous and wicked impudence of 


that fellow—to defraud a man out of his own 


property! You are quite right: certainly a con- 


Spiracy. 
* Yours truly, 
“+R. B. 
‘*P.S.—I shall keep a constant eye on the 


Spencers. 

‘* Burn this immediately.” 

After he had written and sealed this letter, Mr. 
Beaufort went to bed and slept soundly. 

And the next day that place was desolate, and 
the board on the lawn announced that it was 
again to be let. sut thither daily, in rain or sun- 
shine, came the solitary lover, as a bird that seeks 
its young in the deserted nest: again and again 
he haunted the spot where he had strayed with 
the lost one ; and again and again murmured his 
passionate vows beneath the fast fading limes. 
Are those vows destined to be ratified or annul- 
led? Will the absent forget, or the lingerer be 
consoled? Had the characters of that young 
romance been lightly stamped on the fancy, 
where, once obliterated, they are erased for ever, 
or were they graven deep in those tablets where 
the writing, even when invisible, exists still, and 
revives, sweet letter by letter, when the light and 
the warmth borrowed from the one bright pre- 
sence are applie d to the faithful record? There 
is but one aieaal to disclose that secret, as all 
others: the old grave-digger, whose churchyard 
is the earth—whose trade is to find burial places 
for passions that seemed immortal—disinterring 
the ashes of som 
hollow out the dark bed of some new perished 
hope: He who determines all things, and pro- 
phesies none ; for his oracles are uncomprenended 
till the doom is sealed: He who, in the bloom of 
the fairest affection, cetects the hectic that con- 
sumes it, and, while the hymn rings at the altar, 
marks with his joyless eye the grave for the bri- 
dalvow. Wherever is the sepulchre, there is thy 
temple, oh melancholy ‘Time ! 


long-crumbling memory, to 


BOOK V. 
“Tid su ecines Stroms Gesidon 


Bam ich, Der nach Mergen floss.” 
Scuitter: Der Pilyrim. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘* Per ambages et ministeria deorum-"— Petrosivs 


Mr. Roger Morton was behind his counter one 
drizzling, melancholy day. Mr. Roger Morton, 
alderman, and twice mayor of his native town, 
He had grown portly and 
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corpulen The nightly potations of brandy and 
water, ct ued year all r year with mechanical 
perseverance, ha deepen d the roses on his 
cheek. Mr. Roger Morton was never intoxicated ; 
he o ‘made himself comfortable.’’ His con- 
stitution was strony; but, somehow or other, his 
digestion was not as good as it might be. He 
was certain that something or other disagreed 
with him. Ie left off the joint one day, the pud- 
ding another. Now he avoided vegetables as 


poison, and how he 
doctor’s interdict of his cigar. 
ton never 


water; and he would have resented as the height 

ol lnpertinent insinuation any hint upon that 

score to a man O! so sober and respectable a 
laracter. 

Mr. Roger Morton was seated ; for the last four 
vears, ever since his seeond mayoralty, he had 

rogated to himself the dignity of a chair. He 
received rather than served his customers. ‘The | 
latter task was left totwo of hissons. [or Tom, 

fier much cogitation, the profession of an apothe- 
( had been seleeted. Mrs. Morton observed 
hat it was a genteel business, and ‘Tom had al- 
Ways been a likely lad. And Mr. Roger con- 
sidered that it would be a great saving to have his 
medical adviser in his own son. 

I'he two other sons, and the various attendants 
of th shop were plying their profitable trade, 
as customer after customer, with umbrellas and 
in ns, dropped into the tempting shelter, 
M 1, meanly dressed, and who was some- 

middle age, with a careworn, hun- 
( | timidly. He waited in patience 
crowd counter, elbowed by sharp-boned 

( ( sp sters and how sharp the elbows 
of s| ire, no man ean tell who has not 
forced his unwelcome way through the agitated | 
rro of a linen-draper’s shop!—the man, I 

y, waited pavently and sadly, till the smallest 
of lopooys turn ad froma lady, who, after 
rauch sortin 1 shading, had finally deeided on 
two yards of lilach-coloured penny riband, and 

ced, in an insinuating professional tone, 

‘What shall I show vou, sir?” 

I wi » speak to Mr. Morto1 Which is 
he? 

‘¢Mr. Morton isengaged, sir. I can give you 
what vou want.”’ : 

‘ No—it is matter of business—important 
ry Sit =] 

i § ved the 1 s and dripping hat, 

‘ oe i) 
é ve s hands, and the rusty neckeloth of 
eS] ! id sal he passed his fingers 
throu: rolusion of liot t curls, 
Vir. Morton don’t attend much to business 
himself that's fe. Any cravats, sir ?”’ 
é y ans\ yut moved where, 
| ehatting with the banker 
iker tried on a pair of 
| ter due apology for 

t \ RR + M 

i i lderman lowered his spectacles as hy 

lean pI rition th t shaded 
K 1 said, 
Do you t me, friend ? 

‘Ves, Ir, 1 you please ;”’ and the man took 
off his shabby h ind bowed low. 

‘+ Well, sp ik out. No begging petiuon, I 
hope 2?” 

‘*No, sir?) Your nephews—”’ 

The banker turned round, and in his turn eyed 
the new-comer. ‘The linen-draper started back. | 


submitted with a sigh to the 
Mr. Roger Mor- 


thought of leaving off the brandy and 


‘ Neplews !” he repeated, with a bewildered 


i 


lover his wife. 
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mean ? 


** What does the man 
**Oh, I’ve done !”’ said the banker, smiling. 
**Tam glad to find we agree so well upon this 
I knew we should. Our member will 
suit us if he goes on in this way. 
inust take care of itself. Good-day to you ig 
aia Nephews !”” repeated Mr. Morton, rising, 
and beckoning to the man to follow him into the 
back parlour, where Mrs. Morton sat casting up 
the washing bills. 

‘* Now,” said the husband, closing the door, 
‘* what do you mean, my good fellow !”’ 

* Sir, what I wish to ask you is, 
tell me what has become of—of the 
Beau—that is, of your sister’s sons. 
stand there were two, and I am told that—that 
they are both dead. Is it so ?”’ 

‘* What is that to you, friend?” 

‘*An please you, sir, it is a 
them!” 

‘* Yes—ha! ha!—it is a great deal to every- 
body whether they are alive or dead !’? Mr. 
Morton, since he had been mayor, now and then 
had hisjoke. ** But really—”’ 

** Roger!” said Mrs. Morton, under her breath, 
= Roger 

‘* Yes, my dear.” 

‘**Come this way; I want to speak to vou about 
this bill.” ‘The husband approached, and bent 
** Who is this man?” 

‘¢T don’t know.”’ 


question : 


never 


if you ean 
Mr. 


1 under- 


young 


creat deal to 


‘* Depend on it, he has some claim to make— | 


some bills, or something. Don’t commit your- 
self; the boys are dead for what we know !” 

Mr. Morton hemmed, and returned to 
Visiter, 

«To tell you the truth, I am not aware of what 
has become of the young men.”’ 

“Then they are not dead—I thought not!” 
exclaimed the man, joyously. 

‘‘'That’s more than I can say. It’s many years 
since I lost sight of the only one I ever saw ; and 
they may be both dead for what I know.” 

‘Indeed!’ said the man. ‘Then you can 
vive me no kind of—of-—hint like, to find them 


his 


‘Trade | 


| 


| 


Wait a | pausing irresolutely; and then, with a_ hearty 
| tone, he cried out, ** and, damme, if he had begged 


49 


I could afford him a shilling! Ill go after him.” 


|So saying, he hastened back through the shop, 


but the man was gone—the rain was falling— 
Mr. Morton had his thin shoes on—he blew his 
nose, and went back to the counter. But there 
still rose to his memory the pale face of his dead 
sister ; and a voice murmuredin his ear, * Brother, 


| where is my child ?”’ 


‘“Pshaw ! it is not my fault if he ran away. 
Bob, go and get me the county paper.” ; 

Mr. Morton had again settled himself, and was 
deep in a trial for murder, when another stranger 
strode haughtily into the shop. ‘The new-comer, 
wrapped in a pelisse of furs, with a thick mus- 
tache, and an eye that took in the whole shop, 
from master to boy, from ceiling to floor, in a 
glance, had the air at once of a foreigner and a 
soldier. Every look fastened on him as he paused 
an instant, and then, walking up to the alderman, 
said, 

‘Sir, you are doubtless Mr. Morton?” 

** At your commands, sir,” said Roger, rising 
involuntarily. 

‘“*A word with you, then, on business.”’ 

*¢ Business !’? echoed Mr. Morton, turning 


| rather pale, for he began to think himself haunted ; 


9 


‘anything in my line, sir? [| should be— 
The stranger bent down his tall stature, and 


| hissed in Mr. Morton’s foreboding ear, 


5 49? 


‘* Your nephews ! 
Mr. Morton was literally dumbstricken, 
he certainly was haunted! He stared at 


Yes, 


this 


| second questioner, and fancied that there was 


| him. 


laffairs. I 


something very supernatural and unearthly about 
He was so tall, and so dark, and so stern, 
and so strange. Was it the Unspeakable hiaself 
eome for the linen-draper? Nephews again! 
Tle uncle of the babes in the wood could hardly 
have been more startled by the demand! 

‘+ Sir,’’? said Mr. Morton at last, recovering his 
dignity, and somewhat peevishly, ‘sir, 1 don’t 
know why people should meddle with my family 
don’t ask other folks about their 
nephews. I have no nephew that I know of.” 

‘* Permit me to speak to you alone for one in- 
stant.”’ 

Mr. Morton sighed, hitched up his trowsers, 


| and led the way tothe parlour, where Mrs. Mor- 


out te 

‘*No. Do they owe you anything ?”’ 

«It does not signify talking now, sir. I beg 
your pardon.” 

‘* Stay—who are you?” 

‘¢] am a very poor man, sir.” 

Mr. Morton recoiled. 

‘Poor! Oh, very well—very well. You 


have done with me now. 
I’m busy.” 

‘The stranger pecked for a moment at his hat, 
turned the handle of the door, peered under his 
gray eyebrows at the portly trader, who, with both 
hands buried in his pockets, his mouth pursed up, 
like a man about to say ** No,” fidgeted uneasily 
behind Mrs. Morton’s chair. He sighed, shook 
his head, and vanished. 

Mrs. Morton rang the bell—the maid-servant 
entered. 

‘Wipe the carpet, Jenny: dirty feet! 
Morton, it’s a Brussels !”’ 

‘It was not my fault, my dear. I could not 
talk about family matters before the whole shop. 
Do you know, I'd quite forgot those poor boys. 
This unsettles me. Poor Catharine! she was 

| SO fond of them. A pretty boy that Sidney, too. 

| What can have become of them! My heart re- 

bukes me. I wish I had asked the man more.’’ 
‘*More! Why, he was just going to beg.” 


Good-day—good-day. 


Mr. 


‘* Beg—yes—very true!’ said Mr. Morton, 


ton, having finished the washing bills, was now 
engaged in tying certain pieces of bladders round 
certain pots of preserves. ‘The eldest Miss Mor- 
ton, a young woman of five or six and twenty, 


| who was about to be very advantageously mar- 
| ried to a young gentleman who dealt in coals and 





played the violin (for N—— was a very musical 
town,) had just joined her for the purpose of ex- 
torting ** The Swiss Boy, with variations,” out 
of a sleepy little piano, that emitted a very pain- 
ful ery under the awakening fingers of Miss Mar- 
garet Morton. 

Mr. Morion threw open the door with a grunt, 
and the stranger pausing at the threshold, the 
full flood of sound (key C) upon which * ‘The 
Swiss Boy” was swimming along, ‘kine’? and 
all, for life and death, came splash upon him. 

‘Silence! can’t you?” cried the father, put- 
ting one hand to his ear, while with the other he 
pointed to achair; and, as Mrs. Morton looked 
up from the preserves with that air of indignant 
suffering with which female meekness upbraids 
a husband’s wanton outrage, Mr. Roger added, 
shrugging his shoulders, ‘ 

‘‘My nephews again, Mrs, M.!’’ 

Miss Margaret turned round and dropped a 
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courtesy. Mrs. Morton gently let fall a napkin 
over the preserves, and muttered a sort of saluta- 
tion as the stranger, taking off his hat, turned to 
mother and daughter one of those noble faces in 
which Nature has written her grant and warranty 
of the lordship of creation. 

‘* Pardon me,” he said, ** if I disturb you. But 
my business will be short. I have come to ask 


you, sir, frankly, and as one who has a right to | 


ask it, what tidings you can give me of Sidney 
Morton ?”’ 

«Sir, | know nothing whatever about him. 
He was taken from my house, about twelve years 
since, by his brother. Myseltl, and the two Mr. 
Beauforts, and another fricud of the family, went 
in search of them both. My search failed.” 

‘© And theirs ?” 

‘¢ T understood from Mr. Beaufort that they had 
not been more successful. IL have had no com- 
munication with those gentlemen since. But 
that’s neither here nor there. In all probability, 
the elder of the boys, who, I fear, was a sad 


character, corrupted and ruined his brother ; and, | 


by this time, Heaven knows what and where 
they are.” 

‘* And no one has inquired of you since—no 
one has asked the brother of Catharine Morton 


--nay, rather, of Catharine Beaufort—wher- is | 


the child intrusted to your care ’”’ 

This question, so exactly similar to that which 
his superstition had rung on his own ears, per- 
fectly appalled the worthy alderman. He stag- 
gered back, stared at the marked and stern face 
that lowered upon him, and at last cried, 

“For pity’s sake, sir, be just! 
I do for one who left me of his own accord ?”’ 

«The day you had beat himlikea dog. You 
see, Mr. Morton, I know all !”’ 


‘And what are you?’’ said Mr. Morton, re- | 
covering his English courage, anil feeling h'-aself 


strangely browbeaten in his ewn house; ‘ what 
and who are you, that you thus take the liberty 
to catechise a man of my character and respecta 
bility ?”’ 

“Twice mayor —” began Mrs. Morton. 

‘¢ Hush, mother !”? whispered Miss Margaret ; 
* dont work him up.” 

«1 repeat, sir, what are you ?” 

‘“WhatamI? Your nephew! WhoamI? 
Before men, I bear a name that I have assumed 
and not dishonoured ; before Heaven, I am Philip 
Beaufort !’’ 

Mrs. Morton dropped down upon her stool. 
Margaret murmured, ‘** My cousin!” 
that the ear of the musical coal-merchant might 
not have greatly relished. And Mr. Morton, af- 


| “ . 
story of the marriage: 


in a tone | 


ter a long pause, came up with a frank and manly | 


expression of joy, and said, 

‘Then, sir, I thank Heaven, from my heart, 
that one of my sister’s children stands alive be- 
fore me !”’ 

“ And now, again, I—I, whom you accuse of 
having corrupted and ruined hin—him, for whom 
I toiled and worked—him, who was to me, then, 
as a last surviving son to some anxious father—I, 
from whom he was reft and robbed—I ask you 
again for Sidney—for my brother!” 

«* And again I say that I have no information 
to give you—that—stay a moment—stay. You 
must pardon what I have said of you before you 
made yourself known. I went but by the accounts 
I had received from Mr. Beaufort. Let me speak 
plainly. ‘That gentleman thought, right or wrong, 
that it would be a great thing to separate your 
brother from you. He may have found him— 


it must be so—and kept his name and condition 


What could | 
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concealed from us all, lest you should detect it. 
Mrs. M., don’t you think so?” 


© [’m sure I’m so terrified 1 don’t know what | 


to think,” said Mrs. Morton, putting her hand to 


her forehead, and seesawing herself to and fro | 


upon her stool. 

*« But since they wronged you-—-since you— 
you seem so very—very—”’ 

‘* Very much the geritleman,”’ suggested Miss 
Margnuret. 

“ Yes, ‘man—well olf, tov, 
I should hope, sir,’ and the experienced eye of 
Mr. Morton glanced at the costly sables that lined 
the pelisse, ** there can | 


1 o? 1 
so muen the event 


be no difliculty in your 
learning from Mr. Beautort all that you wish to 
know. And pray, sir, may I ask, did you send 
any one hete to-day to make the very inquiry you 
have made 2” 

“1? No. What do you mean !”’ 

* Well, well—sit down—there may be 
thing in all this that you may make out better than 
I can.”’ 

And, as Philip obeyed, Mr. Morton, who was 
really and honestly rejoiced to see his sister’s son 
alive and apparently thriving, proceeded to relate 
pretty exactly the conversation he had held with 
the previous visiter. Philip listened earnestly 
and with attention. Who could this questioner 
be? Some one who knew lhiis birth—some one 
who sought him out—some who—Good 
Heavens! could it be the long-lost witness of the 
marriage ? 


solme- 


one 
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| for a short time, drying himself by the kitehen 
| fire, with the license purchased by four-penny- 
worth of gin; and having learned that the next 
coach to London would not pass for some hours, 
he fin lly settled himself in the ingle till the 

By the same 
coach that the night before had conveyed Philip 
to N -, had the very man he sought been also 


a passenger ! 


cuard’s horn should arouse him. 
} 





‘The poor fellow was sickly and wearied out: 
he had settled into a doze, when he was sudden- 
ly wakened by the wheels of a coach and the 
trampling of horses. Not knowing how long he 
had slept, and imagining that the vehicle he had 
awaited was at the door, he ran out. It was a 
coach coming from London, and the driver was 
joking with a pretty barmaid, who, in rather 
short petticoats, was holding up to him the custo- 
mary glass. ‘The man, after satisfying himself 
that his time was not yet come, was turning back 
to the fire, when a head popped itself out of the 
window, and a voice cried, ** Stars and garters ! 
Will, so that’s you!’ At the sound of the 
voice the man halted abruptly, turned very 
pale, and his limbs trembled. 5 
senger opened the door, jumped out with a little 
earpet-bag in his hand, took forth a long leathern 
purse, from which he ostentatiously selected the 
coins that paid his fare and satisfied the ecoach- 
man, and then, passing his arm through that of 
the acquaintance he had discovered, led him back 
into the house. 


The inside pas- 


Assoon as that idea struck him, he started from | 


his seat, and entreated Morton to accompany him 
in search of the stranger. ‘* You know not,” he 


| said, in a tone impressed with that energy of will 


| the witness returned at last! 


in which lay the talent of his mind, “ you know 
not of what importance this may be to my pros- 
pects—to your sister’s fair fame. If it should be 
Who else, of the 
interested in such 


rank you describe, would be 


inquiries? Come !” 
>»? 


‘+ What witness ?”’ said Mrs. Morton, fretfully. 


|** You don’t mean to come over us with the old 


9 
! 


‘* Shall vour wile slander your own sister, sir? 


| A marriage there was—God yet will proclaim the 


i right 
| placed on my mother’s gravestone. 





ufort shall be yet 
Come?” 

‘*Here are your shoes and umbrella, pa, 
cried Miss Margaret, inspired by Philip’s earnest- 
ness. 

** My fair cousin, I guess ;’’ and, as the sol- 
dier took her hand, he kissed the unreluctant 
cheek, turned to the door, Mr. Morton placed his 
arm in his, and the next moment they were in 
the street. 

When Catharine, in her meek tones, had said, 
‘‘ Philip Beaufort was my husband,’’ Roger Mor- 
ton had disbelieved her. And now one 
from the son, who could, in comparison, know 


and the name of Bea 


word 


| so little of the matter, had almost sufficed to con- 





vert and to convince the skeptic. 
this? 


Why was 
Because—Man believes the Strong! 


CHAPTER II. 


* Quid Virtus et quid Sapientia po-sit 
Utile proposuit nobis exemplar Ulysses.."’.—Ho1 
Meanwhile, the object of their search, on quit- 
ting Mr. Morton’s shop, had walked slowly and 
sadly on, through the plashing streets, till he 
came to a public house in the outskirts and on 
the high road to London. Here he took shelter 


* Will, Will,” he whispered, ** you have been 
to the Mortons. Never moind, let’s hear all. 
Jenny, or Dolly, or whatever your sweet praetty 
name 1s, a private room and a pint of brandy, my 
dear. Hot water, and lots of the orocery. That's 
right.”’ , 

And, as soon as the pair found themselves, 
with the brandy before them, in a small parlour 
with a good fire, the last comer went to the door, 
shut it cautiously, flung his bag under the table, 
took off his gloves, spread himself wider and 
wider before the fire, until he had entirely ex- 


cluded every ray from his friend, and ther 


sud- 
denly turning, so that the back micht « njoy W hat 
the front had gained, he 

‘Damme, Will, 


( xel iime d, 


yvou’re a practty sort of a 


| broather to give me the slip in that way. But, 
in this world, every man for his-self!’’ 


“7 tell you,” 


zs ‘gf 
like decision in hi 


said William, with something 
voice, ** that I will not do any 
wrong to these young men if they live.’ 
**Who asks youtodoa w rong to them, boo- 
by? Perhaps i m 


have vi 


be the best friend they may 
yet—ay, or you too, though you're the un- 
eratefullest, whimsicallest sort of a son of a oun 
that ever I came across. Come, help vourself, 
and don’t roll up your eves in that way, like a 
Mugeletonian asoide of a Fy-Fy '’’ 

Here the speaker paused a moment, 
with a graver and 


proces ded, 


ind the n, 


more natural tone of voice 


**So you did not believe me when I told vou 


that these brothers were dead, and vou have 
been to the Mortons to learn more?” 
ss Yes,.”’ 
‘© Well, and what have you learned ?”’ 
‘‘Nothing. Morton declares that he does not 


know that they are alive, but he says also that he 

does not know that they are dead. 
‘Indeed!’ said the other, 

great attention; ‘and you really think that he 

does not know anvthing about them ?”’ 

| ‘I do, indeed.” 


9 


listening with 
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‘Hum! Is hea sort of man w! 


down the rhino to help the search ?”’ 

‘“* He look as if he had the yellow fever 
when I said | was poor,’’ returned William, 
turning I yund, and trying to cateh a glinpse of 
the fire as he gulped his brandy and water. 

Then Vill be d—d if I run the risk of calling. 
[ have done some things in this town by way of 
business before now; and, though it’s a long 
time ago, yet folks don’t forget a handsome man 
in a hurry, especially if he has done ’em! Now, 


then, listen to me. You see, [ have given this 
matter all the ‘tention in my power. If the lads 
be dead, said I to you, it is no use burning one’s 
fingers by holding a candle to bones in a coffin. 
But Mr. Beaufort need not know they are dead, 


and we'll see what we can get out of him; and if 


I succeeds, as J think I shall, you and I may 
hold up our heads for the rest of our life. Ac- 
cordingly, as I told you, | went to Mr. Beaufort, 
ind——’Gad, I thought we had it all our own way. 
But, since | saw you last, there's been the devil 
and all. When TI ealled again, Will, I was shown 
in to an old lord, sharp as a gimlet. Hang me, 
William, if he did not frighten me out of my 
seven senses !”’ 

Here Captain Smith (the reader has, no doubt, 
already discovered that the speaker was no less a 
person took three four strides 
across the room, returned to the table, threw him- 


we or nervous 
selfon a chair, placed one foot on one hob and 
one the other, laid his finger on his nose, and, 
th a significant wink, said ina whisper, ** Will, 
w I had been lagged. He not only refus- 
el » hear all I had to say, but threatened to 
‘ute, persecute, hang, draw, and quarter us 
both if we ever dared to come out with the truth.’’ 


on 
Wi 


he kn 


‘* But what’s the good of the truth if the boys 
are dead ?”’ said William, timidly. 
‘he captain, without heeding this question, 


‘ontinued, as he stirred the sugar in his glass, 
‘+ Well, out I sneaked, and, as soon as I had got 
to my own door, I turned round, and saw Sharp 
the runner on the other side of the way: I felt 


| I went in, sat down, 


a Hlowever, 


I saw that it was up with 


eused queer. 
and began to think. 
far the old uns 
tmight be worth while to find out if the 
young uns really were dead 
“Then you did not know that, after all! 
thought so. Oh, Jerry '” 
‘“* Why, look you, man, it was not our interest 
ke le if we could make our bargain 
other. ’Cause why? You are only 
vou are a good fellow, but poor, and 
You does not 


when a man’s 


us so 1s were concerned; and 


now 1 


to ta their si 


out of the ie 
a witness: 
ry shakey nerves, Will. 
know what them big wigs ar 
caged in a witness-box; they flank one up and 
they flank one down, and they bully and bother, 
till one’s like a horse at Astley’s dancing on hot 
testimony broke down, why, it 


with ve 


ron. If Vou! 
would be all up with the case, and what then 
would become of us? Besides,’’ added the cap- 


tain, with dignified candour, 


ged, it’s no use denying it; I am back before my 


‘“T have been lag- 


time. Inquiries about your respectability would 
soon bring the And you 
would not ha - Jerry sent back to that d—d 

id not have poor Jerry sent back to that ¢ ( 


the herring pond, 


bulkies about me. 
low place on t’other side of 
would vou?” 

“Ah, Jerry ?”? said William, kindly placing 
1 in his brother’s, “you know how I 


his hand 
I left all to come over 


helped you to escape. 
with you.”’ 

‘So you did, and you're a good fellow ; though 
as to leaving al/, why, you had got rid of all first. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
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ho would post And when you told me about the marriage, did | in Kentucky. You kick up a mutiny among the 


not I say that I saw our way to a snug thing for | niggers by moaning over them instead of keep- 


life’ Butto return to my story. ‘There is danger 
in going with the youngsters. But since, Will 
—sinee nothing but hard words is to be got on 
the other side, we'll do our duty, and I'll find 
them out, and do the best I can for us—that is, if 
they be yet above ground. And now Vil own to 
you that I think [ knows that the younger one is 


alive.”’ 
‘* You do?”’ 
‘Yes! But as he won’t come in for anything 


unless his brother is dead, we must have a hunt 
for the heir. Now I told you that, many years 
ago, there was a lad with me, who, putting all 
things together—seeing how the Beautorts came 
after him, and recollecting different things he let 
out at the time—lI feel pretty sure is your old 
master’s Hopeful. 1 knew that poor Will Gaw- 
trey gave this lad the address of old Gregg, a 
friend of mine. So, after watching Sharp off the 


sly, I went that very night, or, rather, at two in | 


the morning, to Gregg’s house, and, after brush- 
ing up his memory, | found that the lad had been 
to him, and gone over afterward to Paris in search 
of Gawtrey, who was then keeping a matrimony 
shop. 
Paris in a pleasant, gentlemanlike way, I allow- 
ed Gregg to put me up to a noice, quiet little bit 
of business. Don’t shake your head—all safe— 
a rural affair! ‘Thattook some days. You see 
it has helped to new rig me;”’ and the eaptain 


ling ’em to it—you get kicked out yourself—- 
|your wife begs you to go back to Australia, 
where her relations will do something for you— 


you work your passage out, looking as ragged as 


‘la colt from erass—wile’s uncle don’t like ragged 


| nephews-in-law—wife dies broken-hearted—and 
/you might be breaking stones on the road with 
| the conviets, if I, myself a convict, had not taken 
;compassion on you. Don’t ery, Will, it is all 
|for your own good: I hates cant! Whereas I, 
my own master from eighteen, never stooped to 


| serve any other—have dressed like a gentleman 


} tunes. 


—kissed the pretty girls—drove my pheaton— 
been in all the papers as ‘ the celebrated Dashing 
Jerry’—never wanted a guinea in my pocket— 
and, even when lagged at last, had a pretty little 
sum in the colonial bank to lighten my misfor- 
I eseape— I bring you over—and here I 


|am, supporting you, and, in all probability, the 


} 


As I was not rich enough to go off to | 


| 


glanced complacently over a very smart suit of | 


** Well, on my return, I went to call on 
I half suspected you 


clothes. 
you, but you were flown. 


might have gone to the mother’s relations here; | 


and I[ thought, at all events, I could not do better 


than go myself, and see what they knew of the | 
/soul—don’t put your foot in it, that’s all I beg, 
| and I'll find out whatever there is to be found. 


matter. Irom what you say, I feel I had better 
now let that alone, and go over to Paris at once; 


leave ine alone to find out. And, faith, what 


with Sharp and the old lord, the sooner I quit | 


England, the better.”’ 
‘And you really think you shall get hold of 


them after all? Oh, never fear my nerves if I’m 


once in the right; it’s living with you, and seeing | 


you ,do wrong, and hearing you talk wickedly, 
that makes me tremble.”’ 

‘*Bother!’’ said the captain, ** you need not 
crow over me. Stand up, Will; there, now, 
look at us two in the glass!’ Why, I look ten 
years younger than you do, in spite of all my 
troubles. I dress like a gentleman, as Lam; I 
have money in my pocket; I put money in 
yours; without me you’d starve. Look you, 
you carried over a little fortune to Australia—you 
married—you farmed—lived honestly—and yet 
that d—d shilly-shally disposition of yours, ’ticed 
into one speculation to-day, and scared out of 
another to-morrow, ruined you !”’ 

“Jerry! Jerry!” cried William, writhing ; 
‘* don’t—don’t.”” 

‘* But it’s all true, and I wants to cure you of 
preaching. And then, when you were nearly 
run out, instead of putting a bold face on it, and 
setting your shoulder to the wheel, you gives it 
up—-you sells what you have—you bolts over, 
wife and all, to Boston, because some one tells 
you you can do better in America—you are out 
of the way when a search is made for you— 
years ago, when you could have benefited your- 
self and your master’s family without any 


|danger to you or me, nobody can find you; 


‘cause why, you could not bear that your old 
friends in England, or in the colony either, 
should know that you were turned a slave-driver 


| one who can’t live without lots of money. 


only one on whom depends the fate of one of the 
first families in the country. Aud you preaches at 
me, do you? Look you, Will, in this world 


|honesty’s nothing without force of character ! 


And so your health !” 

Here the captain emptied the rest of the brandy 
into his glass, drained it at a draught, and, while 
poor William was wiping his eyes with a ragged 
blue pocket-handkerchief, rang the bell, and ask- 
ed what coaches would pass on the way to 
a seaport town at some distance. On hearing 
that there was one at six o’clock, the captain or- 
dered the best dinner the larder would afford 
to be got ready as soon as possible; and, when 
they were again alone, thus accosted his brother: 

‘*Now you go back to town: here are four 
shiners for you. Keep quiet—don’t speak to a 





’ 





It is damnably out of my way embarking at " 
but I had best keep clear of Lunnon. And I tell 
you what, if these youngsters have hopped the 
twig, there’s another bird on the bough that may 
prove a goldfinch after all: young Arthur Beau- 
I hear he is a wild, expensive chap, and 
Now 
it’s easy to frighten a man of that sort, and I 
sha’n’t have the old lord at his elbow.”’ 

* But [ tell you that 1 only care for my poor 
master’s children.”’ 

“Yes; but if they are dead, and, by saying 


fort. 


| they are alive, one can make old age comfortable, 


| there’s no harm in it, eh? 
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‘‘T don’t know,” said William, irresolutely. 


| ** But certainly it is a hard thing to be so poor at 


my time of life; and so honest and painstaking as 


I’ve heen, too!" 
And there was a touch of envy in the glance 


| that the helpless Honesty cast on the careless 


face and sturdy form of the strong-willed Knavery. 


CHAPTER III. 


“ Mitis. This Macilente, signior, begins to be more sociable 
ona sudden.—Evcry Man out of his Humour. 


“ Put. Signior, you are sufficiently instructed. 
Faust. Who? I, sir?”—Jbid. 

After spending the greater part of the day in 
vain inquiries and a vain search, Philip and Mor- 
ton returned to the house of the latter. 

‘* And now,”’ said Philip, ‘all that remains to 
be done is this: first, give to the police of the 





town a detailed description of the man; and, 
12 
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secondly, let us put an advertisement both i in the | 

county journal and in some of the London pa- | 
pers, to the effect, that if the person who called | 
on you will take the trouble to apply again, either | 
personally or by letter, he may obtain the informa- | 
tion sought for. Incase he does, I will trouble | 
you to direet to—yes—to Monsieur de Vaude-| 
mont, according to this address.”’ 

‘Not to you, then ?” 

“It is the same thing,” replied Philip, drily. | 
‘You have confirmed my suspicions that the | 
Beauforts know something of my brother. What | 
did you say of some other friend of the family 
who assisted in the search ?”” 

‘*Oh—a Mr. Spencer! an old acquaintance of 
your mother’s. Here Morton smiled; but, not 
being encouraged in a joke, went on, ‘* How- 
ever, that’s neither here nor there; he certainly 
never found out your brother; for I have had 
several letters from him at different times, asking 
if any news had been heard of either of you.” 

And, indeed, Spencer had taken particular | 
pains to deceive the Mortons, whose interposi- | 
tion he feared little less than that of the Beau- 
forts. 

‘Then it can be of no use to apply to him, 


b 


man, ail ‘how her great-grandfather had Latte 


knighted ; item, to the domestic virtues of all her 
children ; item, to a confused explanation of the 
chastisement inflicted on Sidney, which Philip 
cut short in the middle—he asked, with a smile, 
what had become of the Plaskwiths. ‘ Oh!’’ 
said Mrs. Morton, ‘‘my brother Kit has retired 
from business. His son-in-law, Mr. Plimmins, 


| has sueeeeded.”’ 


*¢Qh, then Plimmins married one of the young 
ladies ?”’ 

‘“ Yes, Jane: she had a sad squint’—Tom, 
there is nothing to laugh at! we are all as God 
made us; ‘Handsome is as handsome does.’ 
She has had three little uns !”’ 

** Do they squint too?’ asked Philip; and 
Miss Margaret giggled, and ‘l’om roared, and the 
other young men roared too. Philip had cer- 
tainly said something very witty. 

This time Mrs. Morton administered no re- 
proof, but replied, pensively, 

‘* Natur is vere mysterious: they a// squint !”’ 

Mr. Morton conducted Philip to his chamber. 
There it was, fresh, clean, unaltered ; the same 


| white curtains, the sarne honeysuckle paper, as 
9! wl ‘athari ler across the thres ] 
when Catharine had crept across the threshold. 


| 
said Philip, c:relessly, not having any recollection | ‘Did Sidney ever tell you that his mother 
of the name of Spencer, and therefore, attaching | placed a ring round his neck that night!” 
little importance to the mention of him. | Mr. Morton. 

‘Certainly I should think not. Depend on|  ‘ Yes; and the dear boy wept when he said 
it, Mr. Beaufort must know.” | that he had slept too soundly to know that she 

“ True,” said Philip. ‘And I have only to| was by his side that last, last time. 
thank you for your kindness, and return to/ oh, how well | remember it!—she never put it 
town.” off till then; and often in the fields—for we were 

** But stay with us this day—do—let me feel | wild wanderers together in that day—often, when 
that we are friends. I assure you that poor Sid- | his head lay on my shoulder, I felt that ring still 
ney’s fate has been a load on my mind ever since | resting on his heart, and fancied it was a talisman 


Pr) 


asked 


‘The rine— 


he left. You shall have the bed he slept in, and a blessing. Well, well—good night to vou! 
over which your mother bent when she left him | And he shut the door on his uncle, and was 
and me for the last time.” | alone. 
These words were said with so much feeling, | 
that the adventurer wrung his uncle’s hand, and | 
said, “* F give e—I wronged you—I will be . oe ; 
uid, ** Forg i em I ged 3 | CHAPTER IV. 
your guest.’ | 
¢ > ae ausna iis | “The man of law tS. # 
Mrs. Morton, strange to say, ¢ vinc ed no symp- | dak a dicks eal 12 ld bb be Rhee nn” 
toms of ill-humour at the news of the proffered Ben Jounson: Staple of N 


hospitality. In fact, Miss Margaret had been so | 
eloquent in Philip’s praise during his absence, | lodging he still kept there, and to which his let- 
that she suffered herself to be favourably im-| ters were directed; and, among some ecommuni- 
pressed. Her daughter, indeed, had obtained a} cations from Paris, ful! of the polities and the 
sort of ascendancy over Mrs. M. and the whole hopes of the Carlists, he found the following 
house ever since she had received so respectable | note from Lord Lilburne. 
an offer. And, moreover, some people are like 
S “ Dea — W net you the oth , 
dogs: they snarl on the ragged, and fawn on the Dear Sir hen I met you the other day 
wail diel §=6Mre. Morton did not object to a| I told you 4 had been threatened with the gout. 
- $s , more. | Si ce “ 
: The enemy has now taken 
nephew de fuc'o; she only objected toa nephew tt eae A * 
+"). . . eld. am sentence regime 
in forma pauperis. ‘The evening, therefore, “ ae ee te ge 
| But as it is my rule in life to make 
passed more cheerfully than might have been | licht + 7 “erg sally ene 
ont aS poss!  & lave AaSKeEU ¢ »W Trends 
anticipated, though Philip found some difliculty | |'8 sasskovnes ag : ‘hel tay % le 
in parrying the many questions put to him on peak pane Por a = Se it iene 
- # ° a . yy dealing me, il they ean, 
the past. He contented himself with saying, as | . Sgr, i Ate 
° od prea e - | four by honours. Any time between nine and 
briefly as possible, that he had served in a fo- po Ns dle eNews o Roars i 
2 Ad » . . . ° yeiv O- mit, oO y-morrow night, you Vv 
reign service, and acquired what sufficed him for Gnd ae . 6 d i ¢ oe ep. ‘i . in 
2 , . ind me at home; and if you are not better en- 
an independence ; and then, with the ease which ow gp oe cae oaks ? “ silat 
. . B § ose Oo 1e V e O-day—or 
a man picks up in the great world, turned the = rt sgl ; : je a a 
. . : | ( > opposite 0 1e€—an¢ excuse ny 
conversation to the prospects of the family whose | N€t Cie opposite pack ae. 
: 2 ‘ = | Spartan broth. You will meet any two 
guest he was. Having listened with due atten- | cs Sover de 
tion 10 Mrs. Morton’s eulogieson Tom, who had | ° three friends whom an impromptu invitation 
s. . 2 


On arriving in London, Philip went first to the 


possession of the 
and the sofa. 
afflictions as 


to take 
off this mortal coil,’ 


‘besides 


may find disengaged) my sister, with Beaufort 
been sent for, and who drank the praises on his , . gaged) sperm tics: peepee 
and their daughter; they only arrived in town 


own gentility into a very large pair of blushing 
ears—also, to her self-felicitations on Miss Mar- 
garet’s marriage ; i/em, on the service rendered 
to the town by Mr. Roger, who had repaired the 
town-hall in his first mayoralty at his own ex- 
pense; item, to a long chronicle of her own 
genealogy: how she had one cousin a clergy- | go. 


this morning, and are kind enough ‘to nurse me,’ 
as they call it; that is to say, their cook is taken 
ill! Yours, Lirsurne. | 

“* Park Lane, Sept. —”’ | 


‘‘The Beauforts! Fate favours me—I will 
The date is for to-day.”’ 


He sent off a hasty line to ‘accept the invita- 
tion, and, finding he had a few hours yet to spare, 
he resolved to employ them in consultation with 
|some lawyer as to the chances of regaining his 
inheritance—a hope which, however wild, he 
had, since his return to his native shore, and 
especially since he had heard of the strange visit 
made to Roger Morton, permitted himself to in- 
dulge. With this idea he sallied out, meaning 
to consult Lianeourt, who, having a large ac- 
quaintance among the English, seemed the best 
person to advise him as to the choice of a lawyer 
at once when he suddenly 
chanced on that gentleman himeelf. 

* This is lucky, my dear Liancourt. 
just going to your lodgings.” 

“And I w: 
dine with Lord Lilburne. He 
asked you. I have just left him. 
sofa of Mephistopheles there was the 
Margaret you ever beheld, 

“Indeed! Who?” 

‘¢ He called her his niece; 
if he had any relation on this side the 
human as a niece.”’ 

**You seem to have no cres 
our host.”’ 

‘*My dear Vaudemont, blunt, 
soldie rly natures, and those wily, icy, sneering 
intellects, there is the the dog to the 


” 
eat, 


active and honest, 


I was 


iS coming to yours, to know if you 
told me he had 
And by the 
prettiest 


” 


but I should doubt 
Styx so 


tp rea ile cuon for 
between our 
antipathy of 


** Perhaps so on our side, not on his; or why 


does he invite us ?”’ 
‘‘London is empty: there is no one else to 


ask. We are new faces, new minds to him. We 


amuse him more than the hackneyed comrades 

he has worn out. Jesides, he plays—and you 

too. Iy on vou!” . 
 Lianeourt, | had two ol jects mn knowing 


that man, and I pay the toll for the bri 

\\ hen | cease 

to pay the toll.” 
But the bridce 


moat is devilish deep below. 


to want passage | sh ll cease 


may be a drawbridge, and the 


Without met iphor, 


that man may ruin you before you know where 
you are.”’ 
‘*Bah! I have my eyes open. I know how 


nd on the 


much to spi rogue whose I hire 
as a lackey’s, and I know also where to stop. 
Liancourt,’’ he added, after a short and in 
a tone deep with suppressed passion, ** when I 
uling to his 
That was 
upon me a 


service 


pause, 
first saw that man, 
heart for one w! 
a vain hope. And then there came 
sterner and deadlier thought: the 
Avenger! ‘This Lilburne 
the world sets up to worship—ruined, body and 
soul, ruined—one whose name the world gibbets 
with its scorn! Well, I thought to 
man. In his own house, amid ye all, 
to detect the sharper and bri and the cheat! 
‘**You startle me! It has 
indeed, that Lord Lilburne is 
skill is dangerous. ‘I’o cheat! 
tleman! a nobleman !—impossible !" 
‘¢Whether he do or not,’’ returned Vaude- 
mont, in a ‘*T have foregone the ven- 
veance, : 


I thought of appe 
10 has a claim on it. 


scheme of the 
whom 


this rogue, 


avenge that 
I thoucht 
aes 

been whispered, 

dangerous—but 

—an Iineglish gen- 


, 


calmer tone, 
because he is—’’ 
“Ts what ?”’ 

‘¢No matter,” 


he added to himself, 


while 
is the grand- 


said Vaudemont, aloud, 


= Because he 


| father of Fanny!” 


‘* You are very enigmatical to-day.” 
‘Patience, Liancourt; I may solve all the rid- 
dles that make up my life yet. Bear with me a 
little longer. And now can you help me to a 
13 
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lawyer? a man experienced, indeed, and of re- 


pute, put young, active, nol overia len with busi- 


ness; I want his zeal and his time, for a hazard 
that you monopolists of clients may not deem 
worth their de votion.”’ 

‘f can recommend you, then, the very man 


you require. I had a suit some years ago at 





Paris, for which English witnesses were neces- 
sary. My avocat einploy¢ 1 a solicitor here, 
whose activity in collecting ny evidence gale | 
my cause. I will answer for his diligence and 
his hone 
‘His address ?! 
Mr. Barlow somewne!l the Strand— 
| 1 In A Ie ‘ -y' Se | Sst K-sti 
Ih 1 go Ve »> Vou tor Un pre y ul 
ain it Lord Lil irne oo ! 
Ye Adieu till n 
Vaudemont was not long belo: rrived 
Mr. Barlow I pl 10 1 to him 
e hou Hle wa iown at one Into a par- 
lo \ Mi man hom | yers would 
{ i \ n nd pPinst 
Wout two 14-10 with 
li t co 9 ni tia 
C10 ( vn 1s pire t 
\ demont seann 1 him with the look of one 
who h i istomed to judge mankind, as 
i scholar does books, with rapidity because with 
practice. [le had at first resolve 1 to submit to 
iim hy of his « without mentioning 


! _ 
names, and, in fact, he so commenced his narra- 
; 


! how much 


live: but, by a orees, as he pe rcelve 

his own earnestuess arrested and engrossed the 

int t of his listener, he warmed into fuller 
yd en {by af il sul nd a 

, s to the profoundes ecy, In case, If 
iO h pe to recover | rightful name, 

he might yet \ 1 to retain, unannoyed by curi- 

( iV ¢ ' | thi [ \ whic hy hie was hol dis- 

red y known. 

‘Sir.’ said Mr. Barlow, after assuring him of 
the most scrupulous diseretion, ‘sir, [ have some 
reco on the trial 1 til ted by you in ther, 
Mrs. Beaufort :” and the slight ¢ mph isis he laid 
on that name was the most gratefu ympliment 
he eould hav paid lo Ul truth of Phi ip’s re- 
Clial M Hi pressioll l lat lt W l naged 
in a \ venly manner by her | r, and 
some of his oversights we may repair in a suit 
instituted by urself. But it would be absurd 
to conceal from you the great lithiculties that 
beset 1 your mother’s suit, designed to es- 
tablish her own rights, was far easier than that 
which you must commence, viz., an action for 
ejectment against a man who has been some 
years in undist | possession. Of course, 
until the missine witness is found out, it would 
be madn lo commence litigation. And the 
ql ion then will be, how far that witness will 
suffice? It is true, that one witness of a mar- 
riage, il l others are dead, 1s held sufficient by 
law. But I need not add that that witness must 
be thoroughly eredibdle. In suits for real pro- 
prt rty, very li gocumentary or st cond ry ¢ VI- 
dence is admitt l. | doubt even whethie r the 
certifieat marriage on Which—in the loss 
or ¢ 1 o1 t register—you lay so much 
stress, would be available in itself. But if an | 


examined copy, it becomes of the last importance, 


for it will then inform us of the name of the per- 
Heaven 


on who extracted and examined it. 


grant it may not have been the clergyman him- | 
self who performed the ceremony, and who, you | 


say, is dead; if some one else, we should then 
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have a second no doubt credible and most valuable 
witness. ‘The document would thus become 
available as proof, and I think that we should not 
fail to establish our ease.”’ 

‘But this certificate, how is it ever to be 
found! | told you that we had searched every 
where in vain.”’ 

“Prue; but you say that your mother always 


*“You are right; there must be many such. 
There was not a cottage in the place where | 


and my dogs were not familiar and half domesti- 


eated.”’ 
* All’s right so far, then. But, I repeat, we 
must not be too sanguine. Law is not justice—” 
“But God is,” said Philip; and he left the 
room. 


said that the late Mr. Beaufort had so solemnly | 


assured her, even just prior to his decease, that 
it was in existence, that I have no doubt as to 
the fact. It may be possible, but it is a terrible 
insinuation to make, that if Mr. Robert Beaufort, 


in examining the papers of the deceased, chanced | 


I 
stracted or destroyed it. 


But to return. If this 


should not have been the case (and Mr. Robert | 


| Beaufort’s moral character is unspoitted—and we 

have no right to suppose it,) the probability is, 
cither that it was entrusted to some third person, 
or placed in some hidden drawer or deposite, the 
secret of which your father never disclosed. 
Who has purchased the house you lived in?” 

‘*Ternside? Lord Lilburne, Mrs. Robert 
Beautfort’s brother.”’ 

**Humph! probably, then, he took the furni- 
ture and all. Sir, this is a matter that requires 
some time for close consideration. 
leave, I will not only insert in the London papers 
an advertisement to the effect that you suggested 
to Mr. Roger Morton (in ease you should have 
made a right conjecture as to the object of the 
inan Who applied to him,) but I will also adver- 
tise for the witness himself. William Smith you 
say his name is. 


colony 
1 


**No; I fear there could not have been time | 


for that. 


and so convinced of the justice of her case— 


My mother was so anxious and eager, 


‘That's a pity; her lawyer must have been a 


Sa | driveller.”’ 


‘ Besides, now I remember, inquiry was made | 


of his relations in England. His father, a farmer, 
was then alive; the answer was that he had cer- 
tainly left Australia. Ilis last letter, written two 


vears before that date, which had contained a re- 


juest for money, which the father, himself made | 


a bankrapt by reverses, could not give, had stated 
that he was about to seek his fortune elsewhere ; 
since then they had heard nothing of him.” 
‘Ahem! Well, you will perhaps let me know 
where any relations of his are yet to be found, 
and I will look up the former suit, and go into 
V 


the whole ease without delay. In the mean | 
time, you do right, sir—if you will allow me to | 


say it—not to disclose either your own identity 
ora hint of your intentions. It is no use putting 
euard, 
certificaie must be managed with the greatest 
address. But, by the way, speaking of identify, 
no difficulty, I hope, in proving 


suspicion on its 


there can be 
yours ?”’ 


Philip was startled. ‘Why, I am greatly 


altered.’ 

‘But probably your beard and mustache may 
contribute to that change; and, doubiless, in the 
village where you lived, there would be many 
with whom you were in sufficient intercourse, 
and on whose recollection, by recalling little 
anecdotes and circumstances with which no one 
but yourself could be acquainted, your features 
would foree themselves along with the moral 
conviction that the man who spoke to them could 
be no other but Philip Morton—or, rather, Beau- 
} fort.”’ 


upon a document so important to him, he ab- | 


Vith your | 


Did the lawyer employed by | 
Mrs. Beaufort send to inquire for him in the | 


And my search for this | 


CHAPTER V. 


! 
| 
| Vols A little in a mist, but not dejected ; 
Never—but still myself. 
| 3eN Jon30N: Volpone. 
*Peoeriine Ain I enough disguised ? 

M Ay, I warrant you. 

i Pave you, fair lady.”—/bid. 


| tis an ill wind that blows nobody good. The 
ill wind ihat had blown gout to Lord Lilburne 
had blown Lord Lilburne away from the injury 
he had meditated against what he called * the 
object of his attachment.” How completely and 
entirely, indeed, the state of Lord Lilburne’s 
| feelings depended on the state of his health, may 
be seen in the answer he gave to his valet, when, 
the morning after his first attack of the gout, that 
worthy person, by way of cheering his master, 
proposed to ascertain something as to the move- 
;ments of one with whom Lord Lilburne pro- 
fesse to be so violently in love; ‘*Confound 
you, Dykeman!”’ exclaimed the invalid, “ why 
do you trouble me about women when I’m in 
this condition? I don’t care if they were all at 
the bottom of the sea! Reach me the colchi- 
cum; I must keep my mind calm.” 

Whenever tolerably well, Lord Lilburne was 
careless of his health; the moment he was ill, 
| Lord Lilburne paid himself the greatest possible 
}attention. ‘Though a man of firm nerves, in 
youth of remarkable daring, and still, though no 
| longer rash, of sufficient persenal courage, he 
was by no means fond of the thought of death— 
that is, of his own death. Not that he was tor- 
mented by any religious apprehensions of the 
Dread Unknown, but simply because the only 
‘life of which he had any experience seemed to 
him a peculiarly pleasant thing. He had a sort 
of instinctive persuasion that John Lord Lilburne 
|; would not be better off anywhere else. Always 
disliking solitude, he disliked it more than ever 
when he was ill, and he therefore welcomed the 
visit of his sister and the gentle hand of his 
pretty niece. As for Beaufort, he bored the suf- 
ferer; and when that gentleman on his arrival, 
| shutting out his wife and daughter, whispered to 
Lilburne, ** Any more news of that impostor?’ 
Lilburne answered peevishily, ‘1 never talk about 
business when [ have the gout! I have set Sharp 
| to keep a look-out for him, but he has learned 
nothing as yet: and now go to your club. You 
are a worthy creature, but too solemn for my 
spirits just at this moment. J have a few people 
coming to dine with me; your wife will do the 
honours, and—yow can come in the evening.” 
| ‘Though Mr. Robert Beaufort’s sense of im- 
portance swelled and chafed at this very uncere- 
monious congé, he forced a smile and said, 

‘* Well, it is no wonder you are a little fretful 
| with the gout. I have plenty to do in town, and 
| Mrs. Beaufort and Camilla can come back with- 
out waiting for me.”’ 

‘“Why, as your cook is ill, and they can’t 
| dine at a club, you may as well leave them here 
| till I am a little better; not that I care, for I can 

hire a better nurse than either of them.”’ 

‘‘My dear Lilburne, don’t talk of hiring 
nurses; certainly I am too happy if they can be 
of comfort to you.” 
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‘*No! on second thoughts, you may take back 
your wife—she’s always talking of her own 
complaints—and leave me Camilla ; you can’t 
want her for a few days.” 

«Just as you like. And you really think I 
have managed as well as I could about this young 
man, eh ?”’ 

“ Yes—yes! And so you go to Beaufort 
Court in a few days?” 

“I propose doing so. 
enough to come.” 

‘Um! Chambers says that it would be a 
very good air for me—better than Fernside ; and 
as to my castle in the north, I would as soon go 
to Siberia. Why, if i am better, I will pay you 
a visit, only you always have such a stupid set 
of respectable people : about you. I shock them, 
and they oppress me.” 

“Why, as | hope soon to see Arthur, I shall 
make it as agreeable to him as I can, and I shall 
be very much obliged to you if you would invite 
a few of your own friends.” 

«Well, you are a good fellow, Beaufort, and I 
will take you at your word; and, since one good | 
turn deserves another, I have now no scruple in 
telling you that | feel quite sure that you will | 
have no farther annoyance from this troublesome 
witness-monger.”’ 


I wish you were well 


‘‘In that case,’ said Beaufort, “I may pick | 


up a better match for Camilla! Good-bye, my | 
dear Lilburne.”’ 

‘Form and ceremony of the world !’’ snarled | 
the peer, as the door closed on his brother-in- | 
law, ‘“‘ye make little men very moral, and not a 


bit the better for being so !”’ 


It so happened that Vaudemont arrived before | 


any of the other guests that day, and during the | 
half hour which Dr. Chambers assigned to his | 


illustrious patient, so that, when he entered, there | 


were only Mrs. Beaufort and Camilla in the 
drawing-room. 

Vaudemont drew back involuntarily as he re- 
cognised in the faded countenance of the elder | 
lady features associated with one of the dark 
passages in his earlier life; but Mrs. Beaufort’s 
gracious smile, and urbane, though languid wel- 
come, sufficed to assure him that the recognition 
was not mutual. 
ped short as his eye fell upon that fair and sull 
childlike form, which had once knelt by his side, 
and pleaded with the orphan for his brother. 
While he spoke to her, many recollections, some 
dark and stern—but those, at least, connected 


with Camilla, soft and gentle—thrilled through | | You forget how little we are accustomed to 
Occupied as her own thoughts and } flattery.’ 


his heart. 
feelings necessarily were with Sidney, there was 


something in Vaudemont’s appearance—his man- | lips of an exile? 
ner—his voice—which forced upon Camilla a | question: what think you of Vaudemont? Few 
strange and undefined interest; and even Mrs. | are more admired. 
Beaufort was roused from her customary apathy | 


as she glanced to that dark and commanding face 

with something between admiration and fear. 

Vaudemont had scarcely, however, spoken ten | 

words, when some other guests were announced, | 
and Lord Lilburne was wheeled in upon his sofa | 
shortly afterward. Vaudemont continued, how- 
ever, seated next to Camilla, and the embarrass- 
ment he had at first felt disappeared. He pos- 
sessed, when he pleased it, that kind of eloquence 
which belongs to men who have seen much and 
felt deeply, and whose talk has not been frittered 
down to the commonplace jargon of the world. 
His very phraseology was distinct and peculiar, 
and he had that rarest of all charms in polished 
life, originality both of thought and of manner. 
Camilla blushed when she found at dinner that 
I—41. 17 








He advanced, and again stop- | 


he had placed himself by her side. ‘That evening 
De Vaudemont excused himself from playing ; 
but the table was easily made without him, and 
still he continued to converse with the daughter 
of the man whom he held as his worst foe. By 
degrees, he turned the conversation into a chan- 
nel that might lead him to the knowledge he 
sought. 

“Tt was my fate,” said he, ‘once to become 
acquainted with an intimate friend of the late Mr. | 
Beaufort. Will you pardon me if I venture to | 
fulfil a promise I made to him, and ask you to 
inform me what has become of a—a—that is, of 
Sidney Morton?” 

‘Sidney Morton! [ don’t even remember the 
name. Oh, yes! I have heard it,” added Ca- | 





milla, innocently, and with a candour that showed | 


| how little she knew of the secrets of the family ; 

'“he was one of two poor boys in whom my 
brother felt a deep interest—some relations to | 
- uncle. Yes—yes! I remember now. I 
| never knew Sidney, but I once did see his bro- | 
ther.”’ 

“Indeed! and you remember—” 

“Yes! I was very young then. L scarcely 
recollect what passed, it was “all so confused and 
strange; but | know that I made papa very 
| angry, and I was told never to mention the name 
of Morton | again. I believe they behaved very 
| ill to papa.’ 
| «And you never learned—never!—the fate of 
| either—of Sidney ?”” 

*¢ Never!”’ 
| ‘* But your father must know?” 
‘¢T think not; but tell me,’’ said Camilla, with 
| girlish and unaffected innocence, “I have always 
felt anxious to know—what and who were those 
poor boys?” 

What and who were they? So deep, then, 
was the stain upon their name, that the modest 
| mother and the decorous father had never even 
| said to that young girl, **'They are your cousins : 
the children of the man in whose gold we revel!” 

Philip bit his lip, and the spell of Camilla’s 
presence seemed vanished. He muttered some 
| inaudible answer, turned away to the card-table, 
| and Liancourt took the chair he had left vacant. 

**And how does Miss Beaufort like my friend 
Vaudemont? I assure you that I have seldom 
seen him so alive to the fascination of female 
| beauty.” 
| Oh!’ said Camilla, with her silver laugh, 
| “* your nation spoils us for our own countrymen. 


What truth could flatter on the 
But you don’t answer my 


oF llattery ! 


| warrior statesmen who lived in the old republics 
| of Italy in a perpetual struggle with their kind— 
| images of dark, resolute, earnest men. Even 
| whatever was intellectual in his countenance 
| spoke, as in those portraits, of a mind sharpened 
rather in active than in studious life; intellectual, 
| not from the pale hues, the worn exhaustion, and 
| the sunken cheek of the bookman and dreamer, 
| but from its collected and stern re spose, the calm 
| depth that lay beneath the fire of the eyes, and 
| the strong will that spoke in the close, full lips, 
| and the high but not cloudless forehead. 

And, as she gazed, Vaudemont turned round ; 
her eyes fell beneath his, and she felt angry with 
| herself that she blushed. Vaudemont saw the 
| downeast eye, he saw the blush, and the attrac- 
‘tion of Camilla’s presence was restored. He 
| would have approached her, but at that moment 

| Mr. Beaufort himself entered, and his thoughts 
| went again into a darker channel. 

p « Yes,” said Liancourt, ** you must allow 
Vaudemont looks what he is—a noble fellow and 
a gallant soldier. Did you never hear of his 
battle with the tigress? It made a noise in India. 
I must tell it you as I have heard it.” 

And, while Liancourt was narrating the ad- 
venture, whatever it was, to which he referred, 
the card-table was broken up, and Lord Lilburne, 
still reclining on his sofa, lazily introduced his 
brother-in-law to such of the guests as were 
strangers to him—Vaudemont among the rest. 
Mr. Beaufort had never seen Philip Morton more 
than three times; once at Fernside, and the other 
times by an imperfect light, and when his fea- 
tures were convulsed by passion, and his form 
disfigured by his dress. Certainly, therefore, 
had Robert Beaufort even possessed that faculty 
of memory which is supposed to belong pecu- 
liarly to kings and princes, and which recalls 
every face once seen, it might have tasked the 
gift to the utmost to have detected in the bronzed 
and decorated foreigner to whom he was now 
presented the features of the wild and long-lost 
boy. But still some dim and uneasy presenti- 
ment, or some struggling and painful effect of 
recollection, was in his mind as he spoke to 
Vaudemont, and listened to the cold, calm tone 
of his reply. 

‘‘Who do you say that Frenchman is?” he 
whispered to his brother-in-law, as Vaudemont 
turned away. 

‘Oh! acleverish sort of adventurer—a gen- 
tleman; he plays—he has seen a good deal of 
the world —he rather amuses me—different from 
other people. I think of asking him to join our 
circle at Beaufort Court.” 

Mr. Beaufort coughed huskily ; but, not seeing 
any reasonable objection to the proposal, and 











He is handsome !” 

“Is he?” said Camilla; and she glanced a 
Vaudemont as he stood at a little coat 
thoughtful and abstracted. Every girl forms to 
herself some untold dream of that which she 
considers fairest. And Vaudemont had not the 
| delicate and faultless beauty of Sidney. There 
was nothing that corresponded to her ideal in his 
marked features and lordly shape! But she 
owned, reluctantly to herself, that she had sel- 
dom seen, among the trim gallants of every-day 
life, a form so striking and impressive. ‘The air, 
indeed, was professional: the most careless 
glance could detect the soldier; but it seemed 
the soldier of an elder age or a wilder clime. 
recalled to her those heads which she had seen | 
in the Beaufort gallery and other collections yet | 
more celebrated—portraits by Titian of those 








afraid of rousing the sleeping hyena of Lord 
Lilburne’s sarcasm, he merely said, 

‘‘Any one you please:” and, looking round 
for some one on whom to vent his displeasure, 
perceived Camilla still listening to Liancourt, 
He stalked up to her, and, as Liancourt, seeing 
her rise, rose also and moved away, he said 
peevishly, ‘*You will never learn to conduct 
yourself properly; you are to be left here to 
nurse and comfort your uncle, and not to listen 
to the gibberish of every French adventurer. 
Well, Heaven be praised I have a son! girls are 
a great plague !”’ 

** So they are, Mr. Beaufort,”’ sighed his wife, 
who had just joined him, and who was jealous 
of the preference Lilburne had given to her 


daughter. 


‘* And so selfish !”’ added Mrs. Beaufort; ‘‘ they 
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only care for their own amusements, and never 
mind how uncomfortable their parents are for 
want of them.” 

“Oh! dear mamma, don’t say so! Let me 
go home with you: I’ll speak to my uncle!” 

‘« Nonsense, child! Come along, Mr. Beau- 





fort;’’ and the affectionate parents went out arm 
inarm. They did not perceive that Vaudemont 
had been standing close behind them; 


again caught his gaze: he had heard all. 

** And they ill-treat her,’’ he muttered : 
divides her from them !—she will be left here— 
I shall see her again.” 

As he turned to depart, Lilburne beckoned to 
him. 

‘¢ You do not mean to desert our table ?”’ 

“No; but I not very well to-night; 
morrow, if you will allow me.” 

‘‘ Ay, to-morrow; and if you 
hour in the morning, it will be a charity. 


am 


can spare an 


You 


see,’ he added, in a whisper, ‘I have a nurse, 
though I have no children. D’ye think that’s 
love? Bah! sir—a legacy! Good night!” 


‘* No—no—no!” said Vaudemont to himself, 
as he walked through the moonlighted streets, 


‘“*No! though my heart burns— poor murdered 
felon'!—to avenge thy wrongs and thy crimes, 
revenge cannot come from me; he is Fanny’s 


grandfather and—Camilla’s uncle !’ 

And Camilla, when that uncle had dismissed | 
her for the night, sat down thoughtfully in her 
own room. ‘The dark eyes of Vaudemont seemed 
still to shine on her; his voice yet rung in her 


ear: the wild tales of daring and danger with 
which Liancourt had associated his name yet | 


haunted her bewildered fancy; she started, 
frightened at her own thoughts. She took from 
her bosom some lines that Sidney had addressed | 
as she read and re-read them, her | 
calmed to its wonted and faithful 
Vaudemont was forgotten, and the | 


to her, and, 
spirit became 
melancholy. 
name of Sidney yet murmured on her lips when 
sleep came to renew the image of the absent one, 
and paint in dreams the fairy-land of a happy 
future! 


CHAPTER V. 


“ Ring on, ye bells, most p'easant is your chime! 
Witson: Isle of Palms. 
Oh, fairy child! what can I wish for thee? Tid. 
Vaudemont remained six days in London 


without going to H , and each of those days | 
he paid a visit to Lord Lilburne. On the seventh 
day, the invalid being mue ¥ better, though still 
unable to leave his room, Camilia returned to | 
Berkeley square. On the same day Vaudemont | 
went once more to see Simon and poor F anny . 
As he approac hed the door, he heard from the | 
window, parti: illy opened, for the day was clear | 
and fine, Fanny’s sweet voice. She was chant- | 
ing one of the simple songs she had promised to | 
learn by heart; and Vaudemont, though but a 
poor judge of the art, was struck and affected by 
the musie of the voice and the earnest depth of 
the feeling. He paused opposite the window 
and called her by her name. Fanny looked forth 
joyously, and ran, as usual, to open the door to 
him. 
“Oh! 
know so many of the songs : 
that I always wanted to say! 
Vaudemont smiled but languidly. 
‘* How strange it is,” said Fanny, musingly, 





you have been so long away; but I 
they say so much 





‘+ that | 


i 
but Ca- | 
milla, now looking up with tears in her eyes, | 


ue that there should be so much in a piece of 
paper! for, after all,’’ pointing to the open’page 
of her book, * this is but a piece of paper—only 
there is life in it!” 

‘Ay,’ said Vaudemont, gloomily, and far 
from seizing the subtle delicacy of Fanny’s 
thought—Aer mind dwelling upon poetry and 
his upon law; ‘ay; and do you know that upon | 


Vaudemont did not return to London), her « eyes 
were red and heavy, and her cheek pale. And, 
still buried in meditation, Vaudemont’s eye, 
usually so kind and watchful, did not detect these 
signs of a grief that Fanny could not have ex- 
plained. After breakfast. however, he asked her 





to walk out; and her face brightened as she hast- 
ened to put on her bonnet and take her little bas- 





a mere scrap of paper—yes, a mere scrap of | ket full of fresh flowers, which she had already 


paper, if I could but find it, may depend my 


| whole fortune, my whole happiness, all that I 


to- | 


| day grew more and more silent still. 


| was thoughtful 


| have not been out since you left us. 


care for in life ?”’ 
““Upon a scrap of paper! Oh! how I woh a 
I could find it! Ah! you look as if you thought 
I should never be wise enough for that !”’ 
Vaudemont, not listening to her, uttered a deep 
sigh. Fanny approached him timidly. 


‘*Do not sigh, brother—I can’t bear to hear | 


you sigh. You are changed. Have you, too, | 
not been happy?” 

‘* Happy, Fanny! 
too happy !”” 

‘‘ Happy, have you? and J—” the girl stopped | 
short; her tone had been that of sadness and re- 
proach, and she stopped—why! she knew not, 
but she felt her heart sink within her. Fanny 
suffered him to pass her, and he went straight to 
his own room. Her eyes followed him wistfully ; 
it was not his habit to leave her thus abruptly. 
The family meal of the day was over, and it was 


Yes, lately, very happy— 


an hour before Vaudemont descended to the par- | 


lour. Fanny had put aside the songs: she had 
no heart to reeommence those gentle studies that 
had been so sweet: they had drawn no pleasure, 
no praise from him. She was seated idly and 
listlessly beside the silent old man, who every 
She turned 
her head as Vaudemont entered, and her pretty 
lip pouted as that of a neglected child. But he 
did not heed it, and the pout vanished, and tears 
rushed to her eyes. 

Vaudemont was changed. His countenance 
and overcast, his manner ab- 
stracted. He addressed a few words to Simon, 
and then, seating himself by the window, leaned 
his cheek on his hand, and was soon lost in 
revery. Fanny, finding that he did not speak, 
and after stealing many a long and earnest glance 
at his motionless attitude and gloomy brow, rose 
gently, and gliding to him with her light step, 
said, in a trembling voice, 

‘** Are you in pain, brother?” 

‘* No, pretty one !”’ 

‘Then why won’t you speak to Fanny? Will 
you not walk with her? Perhaps my grand- 
father will come too.”’ 

** Not this evening. 
be alone.”’ 

“ Where? 


I shall go out, but it will 


Has not Fanny been good? I 
And the 
grave, brother! I sent Sarah with the flowers ; 
but—”’ 

Vaudemont rose abruptly. ‘The mention of 
the grave brought back his thoughts from the 
dreaming channel into which they had flowed. 
Fanny, whose very childishness had once so 
soothed him, now disturbed; he felt the want of 
that complete solitude which makes the atmo- 
sphere of growing passion; he muttered some 
scarcely audible excuse, and quitted the room. 
Fanny saw him no more that evening. He did 
not return till midnight. But Fanny did not 
sleep till she heard his step on the stairs and his 
chamber-door close; and, when she did sleep, 
her dreams were disturbed and painful. ‘The 
next morning, when they met at breakfast (for 


| sent Sarah forth to purchase. 

‘Fanny !”’ said Vaudemont, as, leaving the 
house, he saw the basket on her arm, * to- day 
you may place some of those flowers on another 
‘tombstone! Poor child, what natural goodness 

there is in that heart? what pity that—”’ 

He paused. Fanny looked delightedly in his 
| face. 

** You were praising me—yeu / 
is a pity, brother?” 

While she spoke, the sound of joy-bells was 
| heard near at hand. 

| ‘Hark !’’ said Vaudemont, forgetting her ques- 
| tion, and almost gaily, “hark! I accept the 
;omen. It is a marriage peal !”’ 

He quickened his steps, and they reached the 
churchyard. 

There was a crowd already assembled, and 
Vaudemont and Fanny paused ; and, leaning over 
the little gate, looked on. 

‘*Why are these people here, and why does 
the bell ring so merrily ?”’ 

“There is to be a wedding, Fanny.” 

‘“‘T have heard of a wedding very often,” said 
Fanny, with a pretty look of puzzlement and 
doubt, ** but I don’t know exactly what it means. 
Will you tell me? And the bells, too?” 

‘Yes, Fanny; those bells toll but three times 
for man! ‘The first time, when he comes into 
the world ; the last time, when he leaves it; the 
time between, when he takes to his side a paitner 
in all the sorrows, in all the joys that yet remain 
to him; and who, even when the last bell an- 
nounces his death to this earth, may yet, for ever 
and for ever, be his partner in that world to 
come, that heaven, where they who are as inno- 
cent as you, Fanny, may hope to live and to love 
each other in a land where there are no graves!” 

“And this bell ?”’ 

** Tolls for that partnership—for the wedding!” 

“‘] think I understand you; and they who are 
to be wed are happy ?” 

‘Happy, Fanny, if they love, and their love 
continue. Oh! conceive the happiness to know 
some one person dearer to you than your own 
self—-some one breast into which you can pour 
every thought, every grief, every joy! One per- 
son, who, if all the rest of the world were to ca- 
lumniate or forsake you, would never wrong you 
by a harsh thought or an unjust word; who 
would cling to you the closer in sickness, in po- 
verty, in care; who would sacrifice all things to 
you, and for whom you would sacrifice all ; from 
whom, except by death, night nor day, ean you 
ever be divided; whose smile is ever at your 
hearth ; who has no tears while you are well and 
happy, and your love the s-me. Fanny, such is 
marriage, if they who marry have hearts and 
souls to feel that there is no bond on earth so 
tender and so sublime. ‘There is an opposite 
picture; I will not draw that! And as it is, 
Fanny, you cannot understand me !” 

He turned away ; and Fanny’s tears were fall- 
ing like rain upon the grass below: he did not 
see them! He entered the churchyard, for the 
bell now ceased. The ceremony was to begin. 


And what 





He followed the bridal party into the church, and 
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Fanny, lowering her ‘veil, crept after Mai, awed | 6 What a lovely face !”" § said the mother ; ‘6 js | | rouche ‘drove by, € Jamilla at her side. Mrs. 
and trembling. it—yes, it is—the poor idiot girl.” | Beaufort, glancing up, languidly bowed; and 
They stood ata little distance and heard the| ‘Ah!’ said the bridegroom, tenderly, ‘and | Camilla herself perceived him, and he saw her 
service. | she, Mary, beautiful as ‘she is, she can never| change colour as she inclined her head. He 
The betrothed were of the middle class of life, | make another as happy as you have made me.”’ | gazed after them, almost breathless, till the car- 
young, both comely; and their behaviour was} Vaudemont heard, and his heart felt sad. | riage disappeared; and then, reclosing the win- 


such as suited the reverence and sanctity of the | ‘* Poor Fanny! And yet, but for that affliction, | dow, he sat down to collect his thoughts, and 
rite. Vaudemont stood, looking on intently, | 7 might have loved her ere I met the fatal face | again to reason with himself. But still, as he 
with his arms folded on his breast. Fanny! of the daughter of my foe!’’ And with a deep | reasoned, he saw ever before him that blush and 
leaned behind him, and apart from all, against | compassion, an inexpressible and holy fondness, | that smile. At last he sprang up, and a noble 


one of the pews. And still in her hand, while | he moved to Fanny. and bright expression elevated the character of 
the priest was solemnising Matriage, she held| ‘Come, my child, now let us go home.” | his face: * Yes; if I enter that house, if I eat 


93 


the flowers intended for the grave. Even to that)“ Stay,”’ said Fanny, *‘ you forget.”” And she | that man’s bread, and drink of his cup, I must 
Mornine— hushed, calm, earnest, with her mys-| went to strew the flowers still left over Catha- | forego, not justice—not what is due to my mo- 
terious and unconjectured heart—her shape | rine’s grave. ther’s name—but whatever belongs to hate and 
brought a thought of Nicur ! ‘* Will my mother,” thought Vaudemont, | vengeance. If I enter that house, and if Provi- 

When the ceremony was over—when the | ‘forgive me if I have other thoughts than hate | dence permit me the means whereby to regain 
bride fell on her mother’s breast and wept; and | and vengeance for that house which builds its my rights, why, she—the innocent one—she may 
then, when turning thence, her eyes met the/ greatness over her slandered name?’ He _ be the means of saving her father from ruin, and 
bridegroom’s, and the tears were all smiled away | groaned: and that grave had lost its melancholy stand like an angel by that boundary where jus- 


—when, in that one rapid interchange of looks, | charm. tice runs into revenge! Besides, is it not my 
ry 1c , Ls 7 ? ; 
spoke all that holy love can speak to love, and duty to discover Sidney? Here is the only 
with timid frankness she placed her hand in his | comers clew I shall obtain.”’ With these thoughts he 
to whom she had just vowed her life—a thrill | hesitated no more—he decided ; he would not re- 
went through the hearts of those present, Vaude- | CHAPTER VII. ject this hospitality, since it might be in his 
mont sighed heavily. He heard his sigh echoed, | : ; power to pay it back ten thousand-fold. “ And 
coll. Shag ne “Of all men I say, ‘ i = Se eee sie ew 
but by one that had in its sound no breath of Fisnd dase, tr eine Remiavite advndiues, who knows,” he murmured again, “if Heaven, 
pain: he turned; Fanny had raised her veil; her | Wear on their free necks the yoke of women, in throwing this sweet being in my way, might 
: : pc : > Give me a soldier."— Knight of Malta. ‘ ac I subd ge 

eyes met his, moistened, but bright, soft, and her | a not have designed to subdue and chaste “ In me 
cheeks were rosy red. Vaudemont recoiled be- | " Dieta edaeteaaeaiod omens Gok the angry passions I have so long fed on? I have 
fore that gaze, and turned from the church. The | So careless doth she seem to be, seen her: ean I now hate her father ?”’ 

, : | Thus left by herself on the homeless sea, a P hse > arrenti » inewsiats 
crowd dispersed. The persons interested retired | To ‘ay there with her cheerful sail, He sent off his note accepting the invitation. 
to the vestry to sign their names in the registry, | Till Heaven shall send some wredans oe” ‘ When he had done so, was he satisfied? He 

Me : Cs Jinson: Isle o alms ‘ . 
and Vaudemont and Fanny stood alone in the | a f had taken as noble and as large a view of the 
burial-ground. | WVaudemont returned that evening to London, duties thereby imposed on him as he well could 


‘Look, Fanny,” said the former, pointing to | and found at his lodgings a note from Lord Lil-| take; but something whispered at his heart, 
a tomb that stood far from his mother’s (for those | burne, stating that, as his gout was now some-| ‘ ‘I‘here is weakness in thy generosity. Darest 
ashes were too hallowed for such a neighbour- | what mitigated, his physician had recommended | thou love the daughter of Robert Beaufort !”’ 
hood). ‘* Look yonder; it is anew tomb, Fanny; | him to try change of air—that Beaufort Court And his heart had no answer to this voice. 


let us approach it. Can you read what is there | was in one of the western counties, in a genial| The rapidity with which love is ripened de- 
inscribed ?” | climate—that he was therefore going thither the pends less upon the actual number of years that 
The inscription was simply this : | next day for a short time—that he had asked | have passed over the soil in which the seed is 


| some of Monsieur de Vaudemont’s countrymen, | cast, than upon the freshness of the soil itself. 
| and a few other friends, to enliven the circle of a| A young man who lives the ordinary life of the 
dull country-house—that Mr. and Mrs. Beaufort world, and whe fritters away, rather than ex- 
would be delighted to see Monsieur de Vaude- | hausts, his feelings upon a variety of quick suc- 
}mont also—and that his compliance with their | ceeding subjects—the Cynthias of the minute— 
“Fanny, this tomb fulfils your pious wish : it | invitation would be a charity to Monsieur de | is not apt to form a real passion at the fist sight. 








To W G 
MAN SEES THE DEED—GOD THE CIRCUMSTANCE. 
JUDGE NOT, THAT YE BE NOT JUDGED. 


is to the memory of him whom you called ain Vaudemont’s faithful and obliged | Youth is not inflammable unless the heart is 
father. Whatever was his life here—whatever | LILBURNE. young. 
sentence it hath received, Heaven, at least, will | | There are certain times of life when, in either 


not condemn your piety if you honour one who | The first sensation of Vaudemont on reading sex, the affections are prepared, as it were, to be 
was good to you, and place flowers, however | this effusion was delight. ‘I shall see her,’”’ he | impressed with the first fair face that attracts the 
idle, even over that grave.” | cried; ‘*I shall be under the same roof!’ But} fancy and delights the eye. Such times are 

“It is his—my father’s ; and you have thought | the glow faded at once from his cheek. ‘The when the heart has been long solitary, and when 
of this for me,” said Fanny, taking his hand and | roof—what roof? Be the guest where he held him- | some interval of idleness and rest succeeds to pe- 
sobbing. ‘And I have been thinking that you | self the lod! Be the guest of Robert Beaufort! | riods of harsher and more turbulent excitement. 


were not so kind to me as you were! " | Was that all? Did he not meditate the deadliest | ‘This was precisely such a period in the life of 
“Have I not? Nay, forgive me, I am not! war which civilised society admits of—the War | Vaudemont. Although his ambition had been 
happy.” of Law—war for name, property, that very | for many years his dream, and his sword his 
‘*Not? You said yesterday you had been | hearth, with its household gods, against this | mistress, yet, naturally affectionate, and suscep- 
too happy.” man? Could he receive his hospitality? ‘* And | tible of strong emotion, he had often repined at 
“To remember happiness is not to be happy, | what then!”’ he exclaimed, as he paeed to and | his lonely lot. By degrees, the boy’s fantasy 
Fanny.” fro the room; ‘ because her father wronged me, | and reverence, which had wound themselves 
‘«'That’s true: and—” |and because I would claim mine own, must I | round the image of Eugenie, subsided into that 


Fanny stopped; and, as she bent over the | therefore exclude from my thoughts, from my | gentle and tender melancholy, which, perhaps, 
tomb, musing, Vaudemont, willing to leave her | sight, an image so fair and gentle ; the one who | by weakening the strength of the sterner thoughts, 
undisturbed, “and feeling bitterly ‘how little his | knelt by my side, an infant, to that hard man ?| leaves us inclined rather to receive than to resist 
conscience could vindicate, though it might find | Is Hate so noble a passion that it is not to admit | a new attachment; and on the verge of the sweet 
palliation for, the dark man who slept not there, | | one glimpse of Love? Love! what word is that? ?} Memory trembles the sweet Hope. The sus- 
retired a few paces. | Let me beware in time!’’ He paused in fierce | pension of his profession, his schemes, his strug- 

At this time the new-married pair, with their | self-contest, and, throwing open the window, | gles, his career, left his passions unemployed. 
witnesses, the clergyman, &c., came from the | gasped for air. The street in which he lodged | Vaudemont was thus unconsciously prepared to 
vestry and crossed the path. Fanny, as she | was in the neighbourhood of St. James’s ; and,| love. As we have seen, his first and earliest 
turned from the tomb, saw them, and stood still, | at that very moment, as if to defeat all opposition | feelings directed themselves to Fanny. But he 
looking earnestly at the bride. and to close the struggle, Mrs. Beaufort’s ba- | had so immediately detected the danger, and so 
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immediate ly recoiled from nursing those thoughts Now, ‘though Fanny was exceedingly ‘kind and | 


and fancies, without which love dies for want of | 
food, for a person to whom he ascribed the afflic- 
tion of an imbecility which would give such a 
sentiment—all the attributes either of the weak- 
est rashness or of dishonour approaching to 
sacrilege—that the wings of the deity were 
seared away the instant their very shadow fell 
upon his mind. And thus, when 
upon him, his heart was free to receive her 
image. Her graces, her accomplishments, a 
certain nameless charm that invested her, pleased | 
him even more than her beauty; the recollections | 
connected with that first time he had ever beheld 
her were also grateful and endearing ; the harsh- 
ness with which her parents spoke to her moved 
his compassion, and addressed itself to a temper 
peculiarly alive to the generosity that leans to- 
wards the weak and the wronged ; 
mixture of mildness and gaiety with which she 
tended her peevish and sneering uncle, convinced 
him of her better and more enduring qualities of 
disposition and womanly heart. And even—so 


strange and contradictory are our feelings—the | 


very remembrance that she was connected with 
a family so hateful to him made her own image 
the more brig!:t from the darkness that surround- 
ed it. For was it not with the daughter of his 
foe that the lover of Verona fell in love at first 
sight? And is not that a common type of us all 
—as if Passion delighted in contradictions? .As 
the diver, in Schiller’s exquisite ballad, fastened, 


in the midst of the gloomy sea, upon the rock of | 
coral, so we cling the more gratefully to whatever | 


of fair thought and gentle shelter smiles out to us 
in the depths of Hate and Strife. 


But perhaps Vaudemont would not so suddenly | 
and so utterly have rendered himself to a passion | 
that began, already, completely to master his | 


if he had not, from Camilla’s 
her timidity, her blushes, 


strong spirit, em- 


barrassment, 
were not unshared. And who knows not that 
such a belief, once cherished, 
years ? 

It was, then, with such emotions as made him 


almost blind to every thought but the luxury of | 


breathing the same air as his cousin, which swept 
from his mind the Past, 
thing but a joyous, a breathless Present on the 
face of ‘Time, that he repaired to Beaufort Court. 
He did not return to H oefore he went, but 
he wrote to Fanny a short and hurried line to 
explain that he might be absent for some days at 
least, and promised to write again if he should be 
detained longer than he anticipated. 

In the mean while, one of those successive re- 
volutions which had marked the eras in Fanny’s 
moral existence, took its date from that last time 
they had walked and conversed together. 

The very evening of that day, some hours after 
Philip was gone, and after Simon had retired to 
rest, 
the little parlour in an attitude of deep and pen- 
sive revery. ‘The old woman-servant, Sarah, 
who, very different from Mrs. Boxer, loved 
Fanny with her whole heart, came into the room, 
as was her wont, before going to bed, to sec that 
the fire was duly out and all safe; and, as she 
approached the hearth, she started to see Fanny 
still up. 

‘¢ Dear heart-alive !”’ she said; 
Fanny, you will catch your death of cold: 
are you thinking about?” 

“Sit down, Sarah; I want to speak to vou.” 





‘why, Miss 
what 


Camilla rose | 


the engaging | 


intoxi- | 
eated himself with the belief that his feelings | 


ripens our own | 
love to a development in which hours are as | 


the Future, leaving no- | 


Fanny was sitting before the dying fire in | 


| attached to Sarah, she was seldom communicative 
| to her, or, indeed, to any one. It was usually 
| in its own silence and darkness that that lovely 
| mind worked out its own doubts. 
; 46 Do you, my sweet young lady? I’m sure 
I can do—”’ and Sarah seated herself in 








pw master’s great chair, and drew it close to | 


Fanny. ‘There was no light in her room but the 
| expiring fire, and it threw upward a pale glimmer 
on the two faces bending over it, the one so beau- 

tiful, so smooth, so blooming, so exquisite in its 
| youth and innocence, the other withered, wrink- 
led, meager, and astute. It was like the Fairy 
and the Witch together. 

‘* Well, miss,” said the crone, observing that, 
after a considerable pause, Fanny was still silent; 
** well—” 

‘Sarah, 1 have seen a wedding !”’ 

‘* Have you! ”? and the old woman laughed. 
**Oh! I heard it was to be to-day !—young Wal- 
dron’s wedding! Yes, they have been long 
| sweethearts.’ 

‘* Were you ever married, Sarah ? 


ed 


«Lord bless you, yes! and a very good hus- | 


| band I had, poor man! But he’s dead these 
|many years; and, if you had not taken me, I 
must have gone to the workhus.”’ 
‘‘He is dead! Wasn’t it very hard to live 
after that, Sarah ?’’ 
|  **'The Lord strengthens the hearts of widders!”’ | 
observed Sarah, sanctimoniously. 


Fanny, playing with the corner of her apron. 

“My brother!” exclaimed the old woman, | 
‘aghast. “La! miss, you must not talk in that | 
way: it’s quite wicked and heathenish! One 
must not marry one’s brother !”’ 

**No!” said Fanny, tremblingly, and turning 
| very pale, even by that light. ‘ No! Are you 
sure of that?” 

‘‘It is the wickedest thing even to talk about, 
'my dear young mistress ; but you’re like a babby 
unborn !”” 

Fanny 
length she said, unconscious that she was speak- 
ing aloud, ‘* Buthe is not my brother, after all !’’ 

**Oh, miss, fy! Are you letting your pretty 
head run on the handsome gentleman? Fou, 
too—dear, dear! Isee we’re all alike, we poor 
femel creturs! You! who'd have thought it? 
| Oh, Miss Fanny! you'll break your heart if you 
goes for to fancy any such thing.” 

«* Any what thing ?”’ 

“Why, that that gentleman will marry you! 
I’m sure, thof he’s so simple like, he’s some great 
gentleman! ‘They say his hoss is worth a hun- 
dred pounds! Dear, dear! why didn’t I ever 
think of this before? He must be a very wicked 
man. I see, now, why he comes here. [ll 
| Speak to him, that I will!—a very wicked 
j man a 
| Sarah was startled from her indignation by 
Fanny’s rising suddenly, and standing before her 
in the flickering twilight, almost like a shape 
transformed, so tall did she seem, so stately, so 
dignified. 

‘«Ts it of him that you are speaking ?”’ said she, 
in a voice of calm but deep resentment: 
him! If so, Sarah, we two can live no more in 
the same house.” 

And these words were said with a propriety 
and collectedness that even, through all her terror, 
showed at once to Sarah how much they now 
wronged Fanny who had suffered their lips to 
repeat the parrot-cry of the “ idiot girl !”” 





rT of 


| and almost awed Fanny. 


“Oh! gracious me! miss—ma’am—I am so 
sorry —I’ d rather bite out my tongue than say a 
word to ofiend you; it was only my love for you, 
dear innocent creature that you are!’ and the 
honest woman sobbed with real passion as she 
clasped Fanny’s hand. ‘There have been so 
many young persons, gvod and harmless, yes, 
even as you are, ruined. But you don’t under- 
stand me. Miss Fanny! hear me: I must try 
and say what I would say. ‘That man—that 
gentleman—so proud, so well-dressed, so grand- 
like—will never marry you, never—never. And 
ifever he says he does love you, and you say 
you loves him, and you two don’t marry, you 
will be ruined and wicked, and die—die of a 
broken heart!”’ 

‘The earnestness of Sarah’s manner subdued 
She sunk down «gain 
in her chair, and suffered the old woman to ca- 
ress and weep over her hand for some moments, 
in a silence that concealed the darkest and most 


| agitated feelings Fanny’s life had hitherto known. 


| 


At length she said, 
“Why may he not marry me if he loves me? 
He is not my brother, indeed he is ‘not! I'll 


' never call him so again.” 


| 
| 
| 


| 


‘Did you marry your brother, Sarah?” said | 
| another. 


| 
| 


‘anything more about it; 


‘* He cannot marry you,”’ said Sarah, resolved, 
with a sort of rude nobleness, to persevere in what 
| she felt to be a duty; “1 don’t say anything about 
| money, because that does not always signify. 
But he cannot marry you, because—because 
people who are hedicated one way never marry 
those who are hedicated and brought up in 
A gentleman of that kind requires a 
| wife to sknow—oh—to know ever so much; and 


you—” 


‘‘ Sarah,”’ interrupted Fanny, rising again, but 
this time with a smile on her face, ‘don’t say 
I forgive you, if you 


| promise never to speak unkindly of him again— 


was silent for some moments. At} 





never—never—never, Sarah !’’ 

‘* But I may just tell him that—-that—” 

«That what?” 

‘* That vou are so young and innocent, and no 
protector like; and that, if you were to love him, 
it would be a shame in him—that it would !’’ 

And then (oh! no, Fanny, there was nothing 
clouded now in your reason!)— and then the 
woman’s alarm, the modesty, the instinct, the 
terror, came upon her. 

** Never! never! I will not love him—I do 
not love him, indeed, Sarah. If you speak to 
him, I will never look you in the face again. It 
is all past—all, dear Sarah !”’ 

She kissed the old woman; and Sarah, faney- 
ing that her sagacity and counsel had prevailed, 
promised all she was asked; so they went up 
stairs together——friends. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“ As the wind 
Sobs, an uncertain s% eetness comes from out 
The orange trees 


Rise up, Olympia. She sleeps soundly. Ho! 


Stirring at last." —Barry Cornwa tv. 

The next day Fanny was seen by Sarah count- 
ing the little hoard that she had so long and so 
painfully saved for her benefactor’s tomb. The 
money was no longer wanted for that object— 
Fanny had found another; she said nothing to 
Sarah or to Simon. But there was a strange, 
complacent smile upon her lip as she busied her- 
self in her work that puzzled the old woman. 
Late at noon eame the postman’s unwonted knock 
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NIGHT AND MORNING. 








at the door. A letter! a letter for Miss Fanny. 
A letter! the first she had ever received in her 
life. And it was from him / and it began with 
‘‘Dear Fanny.’’ Vaudemont had called her 
“dear Fanny” a hundred times, and the expres- 
sion had become a inatter of course. But *‘ Dear 
Fanny” seemed so very different when it was 
written. The letter could not well be shorter, 
nor, all things considered, colder. But the girl 
found no fault with it. It began with ‘ Dear 
Fanny,” and it ended with * Yours truly.” 
“Yours truly—mine truly—and how kind to 
write at alJ!’” Now it so happened that Vaude- 
mont, having never merged the art of the penman 
into that rapid scrawl into which people who are 
compelled to wriie hurriedly and constantly de- 
generate, wrote a remarkably good hand—bold, 
clear, symmetrical—almost too good a hand for 
one who was not to make money by caligraphy. 
And, after Fanny had got the words by heart, she 
stole gently to a cupboard, and took forth some 
specimens of her own hand, in the shape of house 
and work memoranda, and extracts which, the 
better to help her memory, she had made from 
the poem book Vaudemont had given her. She 
gravely laid his letter by the side of these speci- 
mens, and blushed at the contrast: yet, after all, 
her own writing, though trembling and irresolute 
was far from a bad or vulgar hand. But emula- 
tion was now fairly roused within her. Vaude- 
mont, preoccupied by more engrossing thoughts, 
and, indeed, forgetting a danger which had seemed 
so thoroughly to have passed away, did not, in 
his letter, caution Fanny against going out alone. 
She remarked this; and, having completely re- 
covered her own alarm at the attempt that had 
been made on her liberty, she thought she was 
now released from her promise to guard against 
a past and imaginary peril. So after dinner she 
slipped out alone, and went to the mistress of the 
school where she had received her elementary 
education. She had ever since continued her 
acquaintance with that lady, who, kind-hearted, 
and touched by her situation, often employed her 
industry, and was far from blind to the improve- 
ment that had for some time been silently work- 
ing in the mind of her old pupil. 

Fanny had a long conversation with this lady, 
and she brought back a bundle of books. ‘The 
light might have been seen that night, and many 
nights after, burning long and late from her little 
window. And, having recovered her old freedom 
of habits, which Simon, poor man, did not notice, 
and which Sarah, thinkmg that anything was 
better than moping at home, did not remonstrate 
against, Fanny went out regularly for two hours, 
or sometimes for cven a longer period, every 
evening, after old Simon had composed himself 
to the nap that filled up the interval between 
dinner and tea. 

In a very short time—a time that, with ordi- 
nary stimulants, would have seemed marvellously 
short—Fanny’s handwriting was not the same 
thing; her manner of talking became different ; 
she no longer called herself ‘* Fanny” when she 
spoke; the music of her voice was not quiet and 
settled; her sweet expression of face was more 
thoughtful; the eyes seemed to have deepened 
in their very colour; she was no longer heard 
chanting to herself as she tripped along. ‘The 
books that she nightly fed on had passed into 
her mind; the poetry that had ever unconsciously 
sported round her young years began now to 
create poetry in herself. Nay, it might almost 
have seemed as if that restless disorder of the in- 


been the wild efforts, not of Folly, but of Gentus 
seeking to find its path and outlet from the cold 


of her early life had compelled it. 
Days, even weeks passed: she never spoke of | 
Vaudemont. And once, when Sarah, astonished 
and bewildered by the change in her young mis- 
tress, asked, 
‘* When does the gentleman come back ?”’ 
Fanny answered, with a mysterious smile, 
“Not yet, I hope—not quite yet.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


“ Thi. I do begin 
To feel an alteration in my nature, 
And in his full-sailed confidence a shower 
Of gentle rain, that, falling on the fire, 
Hath quenched it 


How is ny heart divided 
Between the duty of a son and love!” 
BEAUMONT AND FLercuerR : Thierry and Theodoret. 


Vaudemont had now been a month at Beaufort | 
Court. The scene of a country house, with the | 
sports that enliven it and the accomplishments it 
calls forth, was one in which he was well fitted 
to shine. He had been an excellent shot as a| 
boy; and, though long unused to the fowling- 
piece, had in India acquired a deadly precision | 
with the rifle; so that a very few days of prac- 
tice in the stubbles and covers of Beaufort Court | 
made his skill the theme of the guests and the | 
admiration of the keepers. Hunting began, and 
—this pursuit, always so strong a passion in the 
active man, and which, to the turbulence and 
agitation of his half-tamed breast, now excited | 
by a kind of frenzy of hope and fear, gave a} 
vent and release—was a sport in which he was | 
yet more fitted to excel. His horsemanship, 
his daring, the stone walls he leaped, and the 
floods threugh which he dashed, furnished his 
companions with wondering tale and comment 
on their return home. Mr. Marsden, who, with 
some other of Arthur’s early friends, had been | 
invited to Beaufort Court in order to welcome | 
its expected heir, and who, retaining all the pru- 
dence which had distinguished him of yore, 
when, having ridden over old Simon, he dis- | 
mounted to examine the knees of his horse— | 
Mr. Marsden, a skilful huntsman, who rode the | 
most experienced horses in the world, and who | 
generally contrived to be in at the death, without | 
having leaped over anything higher than a hurdle, | 
suffering the bolder quadruped (in case what is 
called the *‘ knowledge of the country’’—that is, 
the knowledge of gaps and gates—failed him) to 
perform the more dangerous feats alone, as he 
quietly scrambled over, or scrambled through, | 
upon foot, and remounted the well-taught animal 
when it halted after the exploit, safe and sound— 
Mr. Marsden declared that he never saw a ridér 
with so little judgment as Monsieur Vaudemont, 
and that the devil was certainly in him. 

This sort of reputation, common-place and 
merely physical as it was in itself, had a certain 
effect upon Camilla: it might be an effect of 
fear. 1 do not say, for I do not know, what her 
feelings towards Vaudemont exactly were. As 
the calmest natures are often those the most hur- 
ried away by their contraries, so perhaps he 
awed and dazzled rather than pleased her; at 
least, he certainly forced himself on her interest. 
Still she would have started in terror if any one 
had said to her, ‘*Do you love your betrothed 
less than when you met by the happy lake?” 











tellect, which the dullards had called Idiotey, had 


and her heart would have indignantly rebuked 


and dreary solitude to which the circumstances | 
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| the questioner. ‘The letters of her lover were 
| still long and frequent; hers were briefer and 
| more subdued. But then there was constraint 
| in the correspondence: it was submitted to her 
mother. 

Whatever might be Vaudemont’s manner to 
Camilla whenever occasion threw them alone 
together, he eertainly did not make his attentions 
glaring enough to be remarked. His eye watched 
her rather than his lip addressed ; he kept as much 
aloof as possible from the rest of her family, and 


eee - a 


| his customary bearing was silent even to gloom. 


But there were moments when he indulged in a 
fitful exuberance of spirits, which had something 
strained and unnatural. He had outlived Lord 
Lilburne’s short liking; for, since he had resolved 
no longer to keep watch on that noble gamester’s 
method of play, he played but little himself; and 
Lord Lilburne saw that he had no chance of 
ruining him: there was, therefore, no longer any 
reason to like him. But this was not all: when 
Vaudemont had been at the house somewhat 
more than two weeks, Lilburne, petulant and 
impatient, whether at his refusals to join the 
card-table, or at the moderation with which, 
when he did, he confined his ill-luck to petty 
losses, one day hobbled up to him as he stood at 
the embrasure of the window, gazing on the 
wide lands beyond, and said, 

‘** Vaudemont, you are bolder in hunting, they 
tell me, than you are at whist.” ; 

‘‘Honours don’t tell against one—over a 
hedge !’’ 

‘* What do you mean ?”’ said Lilburne, rather 
haughtily. 

Vaudemont was at that moment in one of those 
bitter moods when the sense of his situation—the 
sight of the usurper in his home—often swept 
away the gentler thoughts inspired by his fatal 
passion. And the tone of Lord Lilburne, and 
his loathing to the man, were too much for his 
temper. 

‘Lord Lilburne,”’ he said, and his lips curled, 
soit you had been born poor, you would have 
made a great fortune: you play luckily !”’ 

‘¢ How am I to take this, sir ?’’ 

‘“*As you piecase,”” answered 
calmly, but with an eye of fire. 
away. 

Lilburne remained on the spot very thoughtful. 
‘‘Hum! he suspects me. I cannot quarrel on 
such ground—the suspicion itself dishonours me 
—I must seek another.” 

The next day, Lilburne, who was familiar 
with Mr. Marsden (though the latter gentleman 
never played at the same table), asked that pru- 
dent person, after breakfast, if he happened to 
have his pistols with him. 

“Yes; I always take them into the country ; 
one may as well practise when one has the 
opportunity. Besides, sportsmen are often quar- 
relsome; and if it is known that one shoots well, 
it keeps one out of quarrels !”’ 

‘‘ Very true,” said Lilburne, rather admiringly ; 
“‘T have made the same remark myself when I 
was younger. I have not shot with a pistol for 
some years. I am well enough now to walk 
out with the help of a stick. Suppose we prac- 
tise for half an hour or so.”’ 

‘*‘ With all my heart,” said Mr. Marsden. 

The pistols were brought, and they strolled 
forth; Lord Lilburne found his hand out. 

«« As I never hunt now,”’ said the peer, and he 
gnashed his teeth and glanced at his maimed 
limb; ‘ (for, though lameness would not pre- 
vent my keeping my seat, violent exercise hurts 
ys 


Vaudemont, 
And he turned 
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my leg; and Brodie says any fresh accident 
might bring on tic douloureux), and as my gout 
does not permit me to join the shooting parties, 
it would be a kindness in you to lend me your 
pistols—it would while away an hour or so— 


though, thank heaven, my duelling days are 
ie 


ove 

‘« Certainly,” said Mr. Marsden ; and the pis- 
tols were consigned to Lord Lilburne. 

Four days from that date, as Mr. Marsden, 
Vaudemont, and some other gentlemen, were 
making for the covers, they came upon Lord 
Lilburne, who, in a part of the park not in sight 
or sound of the house, was amusing himself with 
Mr. Marsden’s pistols, which Dykeman was at 
hand to load for him. He turned round, not at 
all disconcerted by the interruption. 

‘* You have no idea how I’ve improved, Mars- 
den; just see !”’ and he pointed to a glove nailed 
to a tree. “I’ve hit that mark twice in five 
times; and every time I have gone straight 
enough along the line to have killed my man.” 

‘* Ay, the mark itself does not so much sig- 
nify,”’ said Mr. Marsden; ‘‘at least, not in actual 
duelling ; the great thing is to be in the line.”’ 

While he spoke, Lord Lilburne’s ball went a 
third time through the glove. His cold bright 
eve turned on Vaudemont as he said, with a smile, 

" «They tell me you shoot well with a fowling- 
piece, my dear Vaudemont—are you equally 
adroit with the pistol ‘tied 

‘You may see, if you like; but you take 
aim, Lord Lilburne; that would be of no use in 
English duelling. Permit me.”’ 

He walked to the glove, and tore from it one 
of the fingers, which he fastened separately to 
the tree, took the pistol from Dykeman as he 
walked past him, gained the spot whence to fire, 
turned at once round, without apparent aim, and | 
the finger fell to the ground. 

Lilburne stood aghast. 

“'That’s wonderful!” said Marsden, ‘ quite 
wonderful. Where the devil did you get such a 
knack ? for it’s only knack, after all !”’ 

‘‘T lived for many years in a country where 
the practice was constant—where all that be- 
longs to rifie-shooting was a necessary accom- 
plishment: a country in which man had often to 
contend against the wild beast. In civilised 
states, man himself supplies the place of the 
wild beast—but we don’t hunt Aim! Lord Lil- 
burne”’ (and this was added with a smiling and 
disdainful whisper), ‘you must practise. a little 


more. 

But, disregardful of the advice, from that day | 
Lord Lilburne’s morning occupation was gone. 
He thought no more of a duel with Vaudemont. | 
As soon as the sportsmen had left him, he bade 
Dykeman take up the pistols, and walked straight | 
home into the library, where Robert Beaufort, 
who was no sportsmen, generally spent his 


mornings. 
He flung himself down on an armchair, and | 
said, as he stirred the fire with unusual vehe- | 
mence. | 
‘«‘ Beaufort, I’m very sorry I asked you to in- | 
vite Vaudemont. He’s a very ill-bred, disagree- | 
able fellow !”° 
Beaufort threw down his steward’s account- | 
book on which he was employed, and replied, 
‘«* Lilburne, I have never had an easy moment | 
since that man has been in the house. As he| 
was your guest, I did not like to speak before ; | 
but don’t you observe—you must observe—how 
like he is to the old family portraits?’ The more 
] have examined him, the more another reseim- 


| blance grows upon me. Ina word,” said Robert, 


| still rapidly glancing over the file, ‘ here is an- 


this looks suspicious. 
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pausing and breathing hard, ‘if his name were 
not Vaudemont—if his history were not, appa- 
rently, so well known, I should say—I should 
swear that it is Philip Morton who sleeps under 
this roof!’’ 

‘¢Ha!’’ said Lilburne, with an earnestness 
that surprised Beaufort, who expected to have | 
heard his brother-in-law’s sneering sarcasm at | 
his fears, ** the likeness you speak of to the old 
portraits did strike me; it struck Marsden, 100, | 
the other day, as we were passing through the | 
picture-gallery ; and Marsden remarked it aloud | 
to Vaudemont. I remember now that he changed | 
countenance, and made no answer. Hush! hush! 
hold your tongue; let me think—let me think, | 
This Philip—yes—yes—I and Arthur saw him | 
with—with—Gawtrey—in Paris—”’ 

‘*Gawtrey! Was that the name of the rogue 
he was said to—”’ 

‘* Yes—yes—yes. Ah! now I guess the 
meaning of those looks—those words,’’ muttered | 
Lilburne, between his teeth. ‘* This pretension | 
to the name of Vaudemont was always apocry- | 
phal—the story always but half believed—the 
invention of a woman in love with him. The 
claim on your property is made at the very time 
he appears in England. Ha! have you a news- 
paper there? Give itme. No! it’s not in this 
paper. Ring the bell for the file !”’ 

‘*What’s the matter? You terrify me!” 
gasped out Mr. Beaufort, as he rang the bell. 

‘* Why ! have you not seen an advertisement 
repeated several times within the last month ?2”’ 

‘*T never read advertisements, except in the 
county paper, if land is to be sold.” 

** Nor I often; but this caught my eye. John 
(here the servant entered), bring the file of the 
newspapers. ‘The name of the witness whom 
Mrs. Morton appealed to was Smith, the same 
name as the captain: what was the Christian 
name ?”’ | 

‘¢T don’t remember.” | 
‘Here are the papers—shut the door—and | 

pay 
} 
| 








here is the advertisement: ‘If Mr. William 
Smith, son of Jeremiah Smith, who formerly 
rented the farm of Shipdale-Bury, under the late 
Right Hon. Charles Leopold Beaufort (that’s 
your uncle), and who emigrated in the year 18— 
to Australia, will apply to Mr. Barlow, Solicitor, 
Essex street, Strand, he will hear of something 
to his advantage.’ ”’ 

‘Good heavens! why did you not mention 
this to me before ?”’ 

‘* Because I did not think it of any importance. 
In the first place, there might be some legacy left 
to the man, quite distinct from your business. 
Indeed, that was the probable supposition: or, 
even if connected with the claim, such an adver- 
tisement might be but a despicable attempt to 
frighten you. Never mind—don’t look so pale 
—after all, this is a proof that the witness is not 
found ; that Captain Smith is neither the Smith, 
nor has discovered where the Smith is ?”’ 

‘True!’ observed Mr. Beaufort: “ true— 
very true !”” 

‘*Humph!”’ said Lord Lilburne, who was 
other advertisement which I never saw before: 
‘ If the person who called, 
on the — of September, on Mr. Morton, linen 
draper, &c., of N , will renew his applica- 
tion personally or by letter, he may now obtain 
the information he sought for.’ ”’ 

‘* Morton! the woman’s brother! their uncle! 
it is too clear !” 








| even of accepting the second. 


‘‘ But what brings this man—if he be reall; 
Philip Morton, what brings him here?—to spy 
or to threaten ?”’ 

**T will get him out of the house this day.” 

**No—no; turn the watch upon himse/f. I 
see, now; he is attracted by your daughter; 
sound her quietly; don’t tell her to discourage 
his confidences; find out if he ever speaks of 
these Mortons. Ha! I recollect—he has spoken 
to me of the Mortons, but vaguely—I forget what. 
Humph! this is a man of spirit and daring; 
watch him, I say—watch him! When does 
Arthur come back ?”’ 

‘* He has been traveling so slowly, for he still 
complains of his health, and has had relapses: 
but he ought to be in Paris this week ; perhaps 
he is there now. Good heavens! he must not 
meet this man !”’ 

‘Do what I tell you! Get out all from your 
daughter. Never fear: he can do nothing against 
you except by law. But if he really like Ca- 
milla—”’ 

‘He! Philip Morton—the adventurer—the—”’ 

‘* He is the eldest son; remember, you t'icught 
He may find the 
witness—he may win his suit; if he like Camilla, 
there may be a compromise.” 

Mr. Beaufort felt as if turned to ice. 

** You think him likely to win this infamous 
suit, then ?”’ he faltered. 

“Did you not guard against the possibility by 
securing the brother? More worth while to do 
it with this man. Hark ye! the polities of pri- 
vate are like those of public life: when the state 
cannot crush a demagogue, it should entice him 
over. If you can ruin this dog” (and Lilburne 
stamped his foot fiercely, forgetful of the gout), 
* ruin him! hang him! If you can’t” (and here, 
with a wry face, he caressed the injured foot), 
‘if you can’t (’sdeath, what a twinge!), and he 
can ruin you, bring him into the family, and 
make /is secrets ours / I must go and lie down 
—I have over-excited myself.” 

In great perplexity Beaufort repaired at once 
to Camilla. His nervous agitation betrayed itself, 
though he smiled a ghastly smile, and intended 
to be exceedingly cool and collected. His ques- 
tions, which confused and alarmed her, soon 
drew out the fact, that the very first time Vaude- 
mont had been introduced to her, he had spoken 
of the Mortons; and that he had often afterward 
alluded to the subject, and seemed at first strongly 
impressed with the notion that the younger 
brother was under Beaufort’s protection, though 
at last he appeared reluctantly convinced of the 
contrary. Robert, however agitated, preserved 
at least enough of his natural slyness not to let 
out that he suspected Vaudemont to be Philip 
Morton himself, for he feared lest his daughter 
should betray that suspicion to its object. 

*¢ But,”’ said he, with a look meant to win con- 
fidence, ‘* I dare say he knows these young men. 
I should like to know myself more about them. 
Learn all you can, and tell me; and, 1 say—I 
say, Camilla—he! he! he!—you have made a 
conquest, you little flirt you! Did he, this Vau- 
demont, ever say how much he admired you?” 

“He! Never! said Camilla, blushing, and 
then turning pale. 

‘* But he looks it. Ah! you say nothing, then. 
Well, well, don’t discourage him—that is to say 
—yes, don’t discourage him. ‘Talk to him as 
much as you can; ask him about his own early 
life. I’ve a particular wish to know—it’s of 
great importance to me.”’ 

‘But my dear father,” said Camilla, trembling, 
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and thoroughly bewildered, “T fear this man—I 
fear—I fear—”’ 


«Was she going to add, “I fear myself?” 1 | 


know not; but she stopped short, and burst into 
tears. 

** Hang these girls !”’ muttered Mr. Beaufort, 
‘always crying when they ought to be of use to 
one. Go down—dry your eyes—do as I tell 
you—get all youcan from him. Fear him! Yes, 
I dare say she does !’’ muttered the poor man, as 
he closed the door. 

From that time, what wonder that Camilla’s 
manner to Vaudemont was yet more embarrassed 
than ever? what wonder that he put his own 
heart’s interpretation on that confusion? Beau- 


fort took care to thrust her more often than before | 


in his way; he suddenly affected a creeping, 
fawning civility to Vaudemont; he was sure he 
was fond of music: what did he think of that 
new air Camilla was so fond of? He must be a 
judge cf scenery, he who had seen so much: 
there were beautiful landscapes in the neighbour- 
hood, and, if he would forego his sports, Camilla 
drew prettily, had an eye for that sort of thing, 
and was so fond of riding. 

Vaudemont was astonished at this change, but 
his delight was greater than the astonishment. 
He began to perceive that his identity Was sus- 
pected: perhaps Beaufort, more generous than he 
had deemed him, meant to repay every early 
wrong or harshness by that one inestimable bless- 
ing. ‘The generous interpret motives in extremes, 
ever too enthusiastic or too severe. Vaudemont 
felt as if he had wronged the wronger; he began 
to conquer even his dislike to Robert Beaufort. 
For some days he was thus thrown much with 
Camilla: the questions her father foreed her to 
put to him, uttered tremulously and fearfully, 
seemed to him proofs of her interest in his fate. 
His feelings to Camilla, so sudden in their growth, 
so ripened and so favoured by the sub-ruler of 
the world—Circumstance—might not, perhaps, 
have the depth and the calm completeness of that 


one true love, of which there are many counter- | 


feits, and which, in man at least, possibly re- 
quires the touch and mellowness, if not of time, 
at least of many memories—of perfect and tried 
conviction of the faith, the worth, the value, and 
the beauty of the heart to which it clings; but 
those feelings were nevertheless strong, ardent, 
and intense. He believed himself beloved, he 
was in Elysium. 
passion that beamed in hiseyes. No! he would 
not yet claim the hand of Camilla Beaufort, for 


he imagined the time would soon come when he 


could claim it, not as the inferior or the suppliant, 
but as the lord of her father’s fate. 


CHAPTER X. 


“ Here's something got ainong us!"—Knight of Multa. 


‘Two or three nights after his memorable con- | 


versation with Robert Beaufort, as Lord Lilburne 
was undressing he said to his valet, 

‘«* Dykeman, I am getting well.” 

‘‘ Indeed, my lord, I never saw your lordship 
look better.” 

«There you lie. I looked better last year—-I 
looked better the year before—and J looked bet- 
ter and better every year back to the age of twen- 
tysone! But I’m not talking of looks—no man 
with money wants looks—I am talking of feel- 
ings. I feel better. ‘The gout is almost gone. 
I have been quiet now for a month; that’s a long 
time—time wasted when, at my age, I have so 
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But he did not yet declare the 
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‘little time to waste. Besides, as you know, I am 
| very much in love !” 

‘** in love, my lord? 
me never to speak of—”’ 

** Blockhead ! what the deuse was the good of 
speaking about it when I was wrapped in flan- 
nels? 1am never in love when I am ill—who 
|is? Tam well now, or nearly so; and I’ve had 
| things to vex me—things to make this place very 
| disagreeable ; I shall go to town, and before this 
| day week I shall have that pretty little girl to en- 
| liven the solitude of Fernside. I shall look to it 
|myself now. I see you're going to say some- 
| thing: spare yourself the trouble! Nothing ever 
goes wrong if / myself take it in hand.” 


I thought that you told 


sence of Vaudemont, who had won as much as 
the guests at Beaufort Court seemed inclined to 
lose, and who made it the rule of his life to con- 
| sult his own pleasure and amusement before any- 
thing else, sent for his post-horses, and informed 
his brother-in-law of his departure. 

| And you leave me alone with this man just 
when I am convinced that he is the person we 
|suspected! My dear Lilburne, do stay till he 
| goes.”” 

| Impossible! I am between fifty and sixty : 
|every moment is precious at that time of life. 
Besides, I’ve said all I can say; rest quiet—act 
on the defensive—entangle this cursed Vaude- 
mont, or Morton, or whoever he be, in the mesh 


him, not before. ‘This can do no harm, let the 
matter turn out how it will. Read the papers, 
and send for Blackwell if you want advice on any 
| new advertisements. 
more is to be done-at present. You can write to 
me: I shall be at Park Lane or Fernside. ‘Take 
jeare of yourself. You're a luckly fellow—you 
| never have the gout! Good-bye !” 

And in half an hour Lord Lilburne was on the 
road to London. 

The departure of Lilburne was a signal to 
many others, especially and naturally to those he 
himself had invited. 
such visiters his intention of going till his car- 
riage was at the door. ‘This might be delicacy 
or carelessness, just as people chose to take it: 
-and how they did take it, Lord Lilburne, much 
itoo selfish to be well-bred, did not care a rush. 
The next day, half at least of the guests were 
'gone; and even Mr. Marsden, who had been 
| specially invited on Arthur’s account, announced 
that he should go after dinner: he always travel- 





was not lost by it. 


| said Mr. Beaufort, in remonstrance, * and I ex- 
| pect him every day.”’ 

‘Very sorry—best fellow in the world--but 
the fact is, that I aM not very well myself. I 


Brighton. But I suppose you will have the 
house full again about Christmas ; in ¢hat case, I 
shall be delighted to repeat my visit.”’ 


| burne’s intellect on the one hand, or vices on the 
| other, was, like that noble sensualist, one of the 
broken pieces of the great looking glass ‘* Sexr.”’ 
| He was noticed in society as always haunting the 
places where Lilburne played at cards, carefully 
choosing some other table, and as carefully bet- 
| ting upon Lilburne’s side. ‘The card-tables were 
now broken up; Vaudemont’s superiority in 
shooting, and the manner in which he engrossed 


The next day Lord Lilburne, who, in truth, | 
felt himself uncomfortable and géne in the pre- | 


of your daughter’s charms, and then get rid of | 


I don’t see that anything | 


He had not announced to | 


ed by night—he slept well on the road—a day | 


| 
«And it is so long since you saw Arthur!”’ | 


want a little sea air; I shall go to Dover or | 


The fact was, that Mr. Marsden, without Lil- | 


the talk of the sportsmen, displeased him. He was 
bored—he wanted to be ofl—and off he went. 
Vaudemont felt that the time was come for him 
to depart too; but Robert Beaufort—who felt in 
his society the painful fascination of the bird with 
the boa—who hated to see him there, and dread- 
ed to see him depart—who had not yet extracted 
| all the confirmation of his persuasions that he re- 
| quired, for Vaudemont easily enough parried the 
| artless questions of Camilla—pressed him to stay 
| with so eager an hospitality, and made Camilla 
| herself falter out against her will, and even against 
| her remonstrances (she never before had dared to 
| remonstrate with either father or mother), “* Could 
| not you stay a few days longer?”’ that Vaude- 
mont was too contented to yield to his own ineli- 
nations ; and so, for some little time longer, he 
continued to move before the eyes of Mr. Beau- 
| fort—stern, sinister, silent, mysterious—like one 
|of the family pictures stepped down from its 
frame. Vaudemont wrote, however, to Fanny, 
to excuse his delay; and, anxious to hear from 
her as to her own and Simon’s health, bade her 
direct her letter to his lodging in London (of 
which he gave her the address), whence, if he 
still continued to defer his departure, it would be 
forwarded to him. He did not do this, however, 
till he had been at Beaufort Court several days 
after Lilburne’s departure, and till, in fact, two 
days before the eventful one which closed his 
visit. 

The party, now greatly diminished, were at 
breakfast when the servant entered, as usual, 
| with the letter-bag. Mr. Beaufort, who was 
always important and pompous in the small cere- 
|monials of life, unlocked the precious deposite 
with slow dignity, drew forth the newspapers, 
which he threw on the table, and which the gen- 
tlemen of the party eagerly seized; then, diving 
| out one by one, jerked first a letter to Camilla, 
| next a letter to Vaudemont, and thirdly, seized a 
| letter for himself. 
| *T beg that there may be no ceremony, Mon- 

sieur de Vaudemont. Pray excuse me, and fol- 
low my example: I see this letter is from my 
son;’’ and he broke the seal. 

The letter ran thus: 





‘© My Dear Father,—Almost as soon as you 
receive this, I shall be with you. Ill as I am, I 
‘can have no peace till I see and consult you. 
The most startling—the most painful intelligence 
has just been conveyed to me. It is like a dream! 
It is of a nature not to bear any but personal com- 
munication. 

** Your affectionate son, 
** AnTHUR BEAUFORT. 

** Boulogne. 

‘«P.S.—This will go by the same packet boat 
that I shall take myself, and ean only reach you 
a few hours before I arrive.”’ 


Mr. Beaufort’s trembling hand dropped the let- 
ter; he grasped the elbow of the chair to save 
him from falling. It was clear the same visiter 
| who had persecuted himself had now sought his 
‘son. He grew sick; his son might have heard 
the witness—might be convinced. His son him- 
| self now appeared to him as a foe ; for the father 
dreaded the son’s honour! He glanced furtively 
round the table, till his eye rested on Vaude- 
| mont, and his terror was redoubled, for Vaude- 
mont’s face, usually so calm, was animated to an 
extraordinary degree as he now lifted it from the 
letter he had just read. Their eyes met. Robert 
Beaufort looked on him as a prisoner at the bar 
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looks on the accusing counsel when he first com- | other investigations, of which I will speak to you | and I was very luckily at home to assure him 


mences his harangue. 


‘«‘ Mr. Beaufort,’’ said the euest, * the letter 


you have given me summons me to London on | 


important business, and immediately. Suffer 
me to send for horses at your earliest conve- 
nience.”’ 

‘What's the matter?’’ said the feeble and 
seldom heard voice of Mrs. Beaufort. ‘+ What's 
the matter, Robert? Is Arthur coming?’ 


‘‘ He comes to-day,”’ said the father, with a | 
deep sigh ; and Vaudemont, at that moment rising | 


from his half-finished breakfast, with a bow that 
included the group, and with a glance that lingered 
on Camilla as she bent over her own unopened 
letter (a letter from Winandermere, the seal of 


which she dared not yet break), quitted the room. | 


He hastened to his own chamber, and strode to 


and fro with a stately step—the step of the mas- | 


ter ; then taking forth the letter, he again hurried 


over its contents. ‘They ran thus: 


‘* Dear Sir,—At last the missing witness has 
applied to me. He proves to be, as you con- 
jectured, the same person who called on Mr. Ro- 
ger Morton; but, as there are some circum- 
stances on which I wish to take your instructions 
without a moment’s delay, I shall leave London 
by the mail, and wait you at D —— (at the prin- 
cipal inn), which is, I understand, twenty miles 
on the high road from Beaufort Court. 

‘‘T have the honour to be, sir, yours, &c., 

‘* Joun Bartow. 

“ Essex street.” 


Vaudemont was yet lost in the emotions that 
this letter aroused, when they came to announce 
that his chaise was arrived. As he went down 
the stairs he met Camilla, who was on the way 
to her own room. 

‘¢ Miss Beaufort,” said he, in a low and tremu- 
lous voice, ‘* in wishing you farewell I may not 
now say more. I leave you, and, strange to say, 
I do not regret it, for I go upon an errand that 
nay entitle me to return again, and speak those 
thoughts which are uppermost in my soul even 
at this moment.”’ 

He raised her hand to his lips as he spoke, and 


at that moment Mr. Beaufort looked from the | 


door of his own room, and cried * Camilla.”’ 
Sie was too glad to escape. Philip gazed after 
ber light form for an instant, and then hurried 
down the stairs. 


CHAPTER XI. 


rwevill What! are you married, Beaufcrt? 
Reaufort Ay, as fast 
As words, and hands, and hearts, and priest 
Could make u 
BeaumonT AND Fuetcuer: Noble Gentleman. 





In the parlour of the inn at D sat Mr. 
John Barlow. He had just finished his break- 
fast, and was writing letters and looking over pa- 
pers connected with his various business, be- 
tween the intervals in his progress through a pint 
of sherry, when the door was thrown open, and 
a gentleman entered abruptly. 

««Mr. Beaufort,” 


said the lawyer, rising, | 


WALDIE’S LIBRARY. | 


| presently, when yesterday, on my return to town 
| from an errand on your business, I had the plea- 
sure of a visit from William Smith himself. My 
dear sir, do not yet be too sanguine. It seems 
that this poor fellow, having known misfortune, 
| was in America when the first fruitless inquiries 
were made. Long after this he returned to the 
colony, and there met with a brother, who, as I 
drew from him, was a convict. He helped the 
brother to escape. ‘They both came to England. 
William learned from a distant relation. who lent 
him some little money, of the inquiry that had 
| been set on foot for him; consulted his brother, 
| who desired him to leave all to his management. 
The brother afterward assured him that you and 
Mr. Sidney were both dead; and it seems (for 
the witness is simple enough to allow me to ex- 
tort all) he then went to Mr. Beaufort, to hold out 
the threat of a lawsuit, and to offer the sale of 
| the evidence yet existing—”’ 
*“*And Mr. Beaufort—”’ 
‘‘l am happy to say, seems to have spurned 
'the offer. Meanwhile William, incredulous of 
his brother’s report, proceeded to N , learned 
nothing from Mr. Morton, met his brother again, 
and the brother (confessing that he had deceived 
him in the assertion that you and your brother 
| were dead) told him that he had known you in 
| earlier life, and set out to Paris to seek you—” 

‘“*Known me? ‘To Paris ?"’ 

‘*More of this presently, William returned 
/to town, living hardly and penuriously on the 
little his brother bestowed on him, too melan- 
choly and too poor for the luxury of a newspa- 
per, and never saw our advertisement, till, as 
luck would have it, his money was out; he had 
| heard nothing farther of his brother, and he went 
| for new assistance to the same relation who had 
before aided him. This relation to his surprise, 
received the poor man very kindly, lent him what 
| he wanted, and then asked him if he had not 
/ seen our advertisement. The newspaper shown 
him contained both the advertisements; that re- 
lating to Mr. Morton’s visiter, that containing his 
own name. He coupled them both together, 
and called on me at once. I was from town on 
your business. He returned to his own home. 
The next morning (yesterday morning) came a 
letter from his brother, which I obtained from 
him at last, and with promises that no harm 
should happen to the writer on account of it.”’ 





Vaudemont took the letter and read as follows: 


‘‘ Dear William,—No go about the youngster 
| went after: all researches in vane. Paris de- 
'velish expensive. Never mind, I have sene the 
other—the young B ; different sort of fellow 





‘from his father—very ill—frightened out of his | 


wits—will go off to the governor—take me with 
| him as far as Bullone. | os we shall settel it 
jnow. Mind, as I saide b®fore, don’t put your 
| foot in it. 
can spare. 


‘* Yours, 
‘¢ JEREMIAH SMITH. 


safe name—Ship Inn, Bullone.” 


“Mr. Philip Beaufort—for such I now feel you | 


are by right, though,”’ he added, with his usual 


formal and quict smile, ** not yet by law; and | 


much, very much, remains to be done to make 
the law and the right the same—I congratulate 
you on having something at last to work on. I 
had begun to despair of finding up our witness 
after a month’s advertising, and had commenced 


“« Jeremiah—Smith—Jeremiah !”’ 

‘‘Do you know the name, then?” said Mr. 
Barlow. 
| was frightened at his brother—-that he wished to 
| do what is right—that he feared his brother 
| would not let him—that your father was very 
| kind to him—and so he came off at once to me, 





I send you a Nap in the sele—all I | 


‘‘Direct to me, Monsieur Smith—always a | 


‘Well, the poor man owns that he | 





that the heir was alive and prepared to assert his 

|rights. Now, then, Mr. Beaufort, we have the 
witness, but will that suffice us? I fear not. 
| Will the jury believe him with no other testimo- 
iny at his back? Consider! When he was 
gone, I put myself in communication with some 
| officers at Bow-street about this brother of his: 
_a most notorious character, commonly called in 
the police slang Dashing Jerry—” 

“Ah! Well, proceed !”’ 
| ‘ Your one witness, then, is a very poor, pen- 
/niless man; his brother a rogue, a convict: this 
| witness, too, is the most timid, fluctuating, irreso- 

lute fellow I ever saw: I should tremble for his 
|testimony against a sharp, bullying lawyer. 
And that, sir, is all at present we have to look 
to.”’ 

*¢T see—I see. It is dangerous, it is hazard- 

ous. But truth is truth; justice—justice! I 
| will run the risk.” 

| «Pardon me if I ask, Did you ever know this 
brother? Were you ever absolutely acquainted 
| with him? in the same house ?” 

| ‘Many years since—years of early hardship 
and trial—I was acquainted with him: what 
then ?”) 

“5 am sorry to hear it;”’ and the lawyer 
looked grave. ‘Do you not see that if this 
witness is browbeat—is disbelieved, and if it 
can be shown that you, the claimant, was—for- 
give my, saying it—intimate with a brother of 
such acharacter, why, the whole thing might be 
| made to look like perjury and conspiracy. If 
| we stop here, it is an ugly business !”’ 
| And is this all you have to say tome? The 
| witness is found—the only surviving witness— 
|the only proof I ever shall or ever can obtain, 
and you seek to terrify me—me, too—from using 
|the means for redress Providence itself vouch- 
|safes me. Sir, I will not hear you !”’ 
| «Mr. Beaufort, you are impatient: it is na- 
|tural. But if we go to law—that is, should I 
| have anything to do with it, wait—wait till your 
‘ease is good. And hear me yet. ‘This is not 
|the only proof—this is not the only witness: 

you forget that there was an examined copy of 
| the register; we may yet find that copy, and the 
person who copied it may yet be alive to attest it. 
Occupied with this thought, and weary of wait- 
ing the result of our advertisement, I resolved to 
go into the neighbourhood of Fernside. Lucki- 
‘ly, there was a gentleman’s seat to be sold in the 
village. 1 made the survey of this place my ap- 
parent business. After going over the house, I 
appeared anxious to see how far some alterations 
could he made—alterations to render it more like 
Lord Liltburne’s villa. ‘This led me to request a 
sight of that villa: a crown to the housekeeper 
got me admittance. ‘The housekeeper had lived 
| with your father, and been retained by his lord- 
ship. I soon, therefore, knew which were the 
rooms the late Mr. Beaufort had prineipally oc- 
_eupied ; shown into his study, where it was pro- 
| bable he would keep his papers; I inquired if it 
/were the same furniture (which seemed likely 
enough, from its age and fashion) as in your 
father’s time: it was so; Lord Lilburne had 
| bought the house just as it stood, and, save a few 
additions in the drawing-room, the general equip- 
ment of the villa remained unaltered. You look 
‘impatient! I’m coming to the point. Myyye 
| fell upon an oldfashioned bureau—”’ 
‘* But we searched every drawer in that bu- 
| reau !”” 
| Any secret drawers ?” 
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‘‘Seeret drawers! No! there were no secret 
drawers that | ever heard of !” 

Mr. Barlow rubbed his hands, and finished his 
pint before he proceeded : 

ss] was struck with that bureau, for my father 
had had one like it. It is not English—it is of 
Dutch manufacture.” 

« Yes, | have heard that my father bought it 
at a sale three or four years alier his marriage.” 

«| heard this from the housekeeper, who was | 
flattered by my admiring it. I could not find out 
from her at what sale it had been purchased, but 
it was in the neighbourhood, she was sure. | 
had now a date to go upon; I learned, by care- 
less inquiries, what sales near Fernside had taken 
place in acertain year. A gentleman had died 
at that date whose furniture was sold by auction. 
With great difficulty, I found that his widow was 
still alive, living far up the country: I paid her a 
visit; and, not to fatigue you with too long an 
account, I have only to say that she not only as- 
sured me that she perfectly remembered the bu- 
reau, but that it had secret drawers and wells very 
curiously contrived; nay, she showed me the 
very catalogue in which the said receptacles are 
noticed in capitals, to arrest the eye of the bid- 
der, and increase the price of the bidding. ‘That 
your father should never have revealed where h- 
stowed this document is natural enough during 
the life of his uncle; his own life was not spared 
long enough to give him much opportunity to ex- 
plain afterward; and I feel perfectly persuaded 
in my own mind, that, unless Mr. Robert Beau- 
fort discovered that paper among the others he 
examined, in one of those drawers will be 
found all we want to substantiate your claims. 
This is the more likely from your father never 
mentioning, even to your mother, apparently 


London and visiting our witness. 


NIGHT AND MORNING. 


steady than anything else. ‘There’s his address, 
and take care notto give him money. And now | 
will order my chaise; the matter begins to look 


worth expense. Oh! 1 forgot to say that Mon- 
sieur Liancourt called on me yesterday about his 
own affairs. He wishes much to consult you. 
I told him you would probably be this evening 
mm town. and he said he would wait you at your | 
lodging.”’ 

** Yes; I will not lose a moment in going to 
And he saw 
my mother at the altar! My poor mother !—ah, 
how could my father have doubted her!’’ a 
as he spoke, he blushed for the first time with 
shame at that father’s memory. He could not| 
yet conceive that one so frank, one usually so 
bold and open, could for years have preserved 
from the woman who had sacrificed all to him, a 
secret to her so important! 7'hat was, in fact, | 
the only blot on his father’s honour: a foul and | 
grave blot it was. Heavily had the punishment 
fallen on those whom the father had loved best. 
Alas! Philip had not yet learned what terrible 
corrupters are the hope and the fear of immense 
wealth—ay, even in men reputed the most 
honourable, if they have been reared and pam- 
pered in the belief that wealth is the arch bless ng 
oflife! Rightly considered, in Philip Beaufort’s 
solitary meanness lay the vast moral of this 
world’s darkest truth ! 

Mr. Barlow was gone. Philip was about to 
enter his own chaise, when a dormeuse and four 
drove up to the inn door to change horses. A 
young man was reclining at his length in the car- 
riage, wrapped in cloaks, and with a ghastly pale- 
ness—the paleness of long and deep disease— 
upon his cheeks. He turned his dim eye with, | 
perhaps, a glance of the sick man’s envy on that | 
strong and athletic form, majestic with health | 











the secret receptacles in the bureau. Why else 
such mystery! ‘The probability is, that he re- 
ceived the document either just before or at the 
time he purchased the bureau, or that he bought 
it for that very purpose; and, having once depo- 
sited the paper in a place he deemed secure from 

curiosity—accident, carelessness, policy, perhaps | 
rather shame itself (pardon me) for the doubt of | 
your mother’s diseretion that his secrecy seemed | 
to imply, kept him from ever alluding to the cir- 
cumstance, even when the intimacy of after years 
made him more assured of your mother’s self- 
sacrificing devotion to his interests. At his un- | 
cle’s death he thought to repair all !”’ | 

‘‘And how, if that be true—if that Heaven | 
which has delivered me hitherto from so many 
dangers, has, in the very secrecy of my poor | 
father, saved my birthright from the gripe of the | 
usurper—how, I say, is—”’ 

«The bureau to pass into our possession? 
That is the difficulty. But we must contrive it 
somehow, if all else fail us; meanwhile, as I 
now feel sure that there has been a copy of that 
register made, I wish to know whether I should 
not immediately cross the country into Wales, 
and see if I can find any person in the neigh- 
bourhood of A*** who did examine the copy 
taken; for, mark you, the said copy is only of 
importance as leading us to the testimony of the 
actual witness who took it.” 

“ Sir,”’ said Vaudemont, heartily shaking Mr. 
Barlow by the hand, * forgive my first petulance. 
I see in you the very man I desired and wanted ; 
your acuteness surprises and encourages me. 
Go to Wales, and God speed you !”” 

“Very well! in five minutes I shall be off. 
Meanwhile, see the witness yourself; the sight 


of his benefactor’s son will do more to keep him 
4 


| 





/and his cousin had again met! 


and vigour, as it stood beside the more humble 
vehicle. Philip did not, however, notice the 
new arrival; he sprang into the chaise, it rattled 
on, and thus, unconsciously, Arthur Beaufort | 
To which was | 
now the Night—to which the Morning? 


CHAPTER XII. 


“ Bakam. Let my men guard the walls 
Syana. And mine the temple."— The Island Princess. 





While thus eyentfully the days and the weeks | 
had passed for Philip, no less eventfully, so fan, 
as the inner life is concerned, had they glided | 
away for Fanny. She had feasted in quiet and | 
delightful thought on the consciousness that she | 
was improving—that she was growing worthier | 
of him—that he would perceive it on his return. | 
Her manner was more thoughtful, more collected | 
—less childish, in short, than it had been. And /! 
yet, with all the stir and flutter of the aroused 
intellect, the charm of her strange innocence was 
not scared away. She rejoiced in the ancient | 
liberty she had regained of going out and coming | 
back when she pleased ; and, as the weather was | 
too cold ever to tempt Simon from his fireside, | 
except, perhaps, for half an hour in the forenoon, | 
so, the hours of dusk, when he least missed her, 
were those which she chiefly appropriated for 
stealing away to the good schoolmistress, and 
growing wiser and wiser every day in the ways 
of God and the learning of his creatures. ‘The 
schoolmistress was nota brilliant woman; nor 
was it accomplishments of which Fanny stood 
in need, so much as the opening of her thoughts 
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and mind by profitable books and rational conver- 
sation. Beautiful as were all her natural feelings, 
the schoolmistress had now little difficulty in 
educating feelings up to the dignity of principles. 
At last, hitherto patient under the absence of : 

one never absent from her heart, Fanny received 
from him the letter he had addressed to her two 
days before he quitted Beaufort Court; another 
letter—a second letter—a letter to excuse himself 
for not coming before—a letter that gave her an 
address, that asked for a reply. It was a morn- 
ing of unequaled delight approaching to trans- 
port. And then the excitement of answering it 
—the pride of showing how she was improved 
—what an excellent hand she now wrote! She 
shut herself up in her room: she did not go out 
that day. She placed the paper before her, and, 
to her astonishment, all that she had to say van- 
ished from her mind at once. How was she even 
to begin? She had always hitherto called him 
‘‘ Brother.”’ Ever since her conversation with 
Sarah, she felt that she could not call him that 
name again for the world—no, never! But what 
should she call him, what could she call him? 
He signed himself * Philip.” She knew that 
was his name. She thought it a musical name 
to utter, but to write it! No! some instinct she 
could not account for seemed to whisper that it 
was improper—presumptuous to call him “ Dear 
Philip.” Had Burns’s songs—the songs that 
unthinkingly he had put into her hand, and told 
her to read—songs that comprise the most beau- 
tiful love-poems in the world—had they helped 
to teach her some of the secrets of her own 
heart? And had timidity come with knowledge ? 
Who shall say, who guess what passed within 
her? Nor did Fanny herself, perhaps, know 
her own feelings: but write the words * Dear 
Philip” she could nof. And the whole of that 
day, though she thougitt of nothing else, she 
could not even get through the first line to her 
satisfaction. ‘The next morning she sat down 
again. It would be so unkind if she did not 
answer immediately: she must answer. She 
placed his letter before her—she resolutely be- 
gan; but copy after copy was made and torn. 
And Simon wanted her—and Sarali wanted her 
—and there were bills to be paid; and dinner 
was over before her task was really begun. But 
after dinner she began in good earnest. 
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‘*‘ How kind in you to write to me”’ (the diffi- 
culty of any name was dispensed with by adopt- 
ing none,) ** and to wish to know about my dear 
grandfather! fle is much the same, but hardly 
ever walks out now, and I have had a good deal 
of time to myself. I think something will sur- 
prise you, and make you smile, as you used to 
do at first, when you come back. You must not 
be angry with me thatI have gone out by myself 
very often—every day, indeed. I have been so 
safe. Nobody has ever offered to be rude again 
to Fanny” (the word ** Fanny’’ was here care- 
fully scratched out with a penknife, and me sub- 
stituted.) ‘But you shall know all when you 
come. And are you sure you are well; quite— 
quite well? Do you never have the headaches 
you complained of sometimes? Do say this! 
Do you walk out—every day? Is there any 
pretty chorehyard near you now? Whom do 
you walk with? 

‘*T have been so happy in putting the flowers 
on the two graves. But I still give yours the 
prettiest, though the other is so dear to me. [I 
feel sad when I come to the last, but not when I 
look ai the one I have looked at so long. Oh, 
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how good you were! 
thank you.”’ 


But you don’t like me to 


«This is very stupid!” eried Fanny, suddenly 
throwing down her pen, ** and I don’t think [ am 
improved at all;”’ and she half cried with vexa- 
tion. Suddenly a bright idea crossed her. In 
the little parlour where the schoolmistress pri- 
vately received her, she had seen among the 
books, and thought, at the time, how useful it 
might be to her if ever she had to write to Philip, 
a little volume entitled **’The Complete Letter- 
writer.”” She knew by the title-page that it con- 
tained models for every description of letter: no 
doubt it would contain the precise thing that 
would suit the present occasion. She started up 
at ihe notion. She would go-—she could be back 
tu finish the letter (if she paid sixpence for it) be- 
fore post-time. She put on her bonnet; left the 
letter, in her haste, open on the table; and, just 
looking into the parlour in her way to the street- 
door, to convince herself that Simon was asleep 
and the wire-guard was on the fire, she hurried 
to the kind schoolmistress. 

One of the fogs that in the autumn gather sul- 
lenly over London and its suburbs covered the 
declining day with premature dimness. It grew | 
darker and darker as she proceeded, but she 
reached the house in safety. She spent a quar- 
ter of an hour in timidly consulting her friend 
about all kind of letters except the identical one | 
that she intended to write; and, having had it 
strongly impressed on her mind that, if the letter 
was toa gentleman at all genteel, she ought to | 
begin ** Dear Sir,’? and end with, “I have the | 
honour to remain,”’ and that he would be ever- 
lastinely offended if she did not in the address 


fix ** Esquire’ to his name (fhat was a great 


discovery,) she carried off the precious volume 
ind quitted the house. ‘There was a wall that, | 
bounding the demesnes of the school, ran for 
ome short distance into the main street. The 
increasing fog here faintly struggled against the 
gl:mmer of a single lamp at some little distance. 


Just in this spot her eye was caught by a dark 
object in the road, which she could seareely per- 
ceive to be a earringe, when her hand was seized, 
and a voice said in her ear, 

“Ah! you will not be so cruel to me, I hope, 
as you were to my messenger! I have come 
myself for you.” 

She turned in creat alarm, but the darkness | 
prevented her recognising the face of him who | 
thus accosted her. 


‘ Let me vo '? she eried; ** let me oo!’ 


** Hush ! No—no! Come with me. 
You shall have a house— earriage 
You shall wear silk gownsand jewels! You 
shall be a great lady '”’ 

As these various temptations succeeded in 


hush! 


servants ! 


rapid course each new struggle of Fanny, a voice | 
from the ecoach-box said, ina low tone, 

‘¢ "Take care, my lord, I see somebody coming 
—perhaps the policeman !”’ 
Fanny heard the caution, and screamed for 


rescue. 

‘¢ Is it so?’’ muttered the molester. And sud- 
denly Fanny felt her voice checked, her head 
mantled, her light form lifted from the ground. 
She clung—she struggled: it was in vain. It 
was the affair of a moment: she felt herself| 
borne into the carriage—the door closed—the 
stranger was by her side, and his voice said, 

‘« Derive on, Dykeman. Fast! fast!” 

Two or tkree minutes, which seemed to her | 
terror as ages, elapsed, when the gag and the| 
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mantle were gently removed, and the same voice 


(she still could not see her companion) said, in a 
very mild tone, 


‘Do not alarm yourself; there is no cause— 


indeed there is not. I would not have adopted 


this plan had there been any other—any gentler 


one. But I could not call at your own house ; 
[ knew no other where to meet you. ‘This was 
the only course left to me—indeed it was. I 
made myself acquainted with your movements. 
Do not blame me, then, for prying into your 
footsteps. 1 watched for you all last night: you 
did not come out. [ was in despair. At last I 
find you. Do not be so terrified: I will not even 
touch your hand if you do not wish it.”’ 

As he spoke, however, he attempted to touch 
it, and was repulsed with an energy that ra'her 
diseoncerted him. ‘The poor girl recoiled from him 
into the farthest corner of that prison in speech- 
less horror—in the darkest confusion of ideas. 
She did not weep, she did not sob, but her trem- 
bling seemed to shake the very carriage. ‘The 
man continued to address, to expostulate, to pray, 
to soothe. His manner was respectful: his pro- 
testations that he would not harm her for the 
world were endless. 


*« Only just see the home I can give you —for | 


two days—for one day. Only just hear how 


rich I can make you and your grandfather, and, 


then, if you wish to leave me, you shall.” 

More—much more to this effect did he con- 
tinue to pour forth, without extracting any sound 
from Fanny but gasps as for breath, and now 
and then a low murmur: 

‘‘ Let me go—let me go! 
my blind grandfather !”’ 

And finally tears came to her relief, and she 
sobbed with a passion that alarmed, and, perhaps, 
even touched her companion, cynical and icy 
as he was. Meanwhile the carriage seemed to 
fly. Fast as two horses, thorough-bred and al- 
most at full speed, could go, they were whirled 
along, till about an hour, or even less, from the 
time in which she had been thus captured, the 
carriage stopped. 

‘** Are we here already ?”’ said the man, putting 
his head out of the window. ‘* Do, then, as I 
told you. Not to the front door—to my study.”’ 

In two minutes more the carriage halted again 
before a building which looked white and ghost- 
like through the mist. The driver dismounted— 
opened with a latehkey a window door— entered 
for a moment to light the candles ina solitary 
room from a fire that blazed on the hearth—re- 
appeared, and opened the carriage-door. It was 
with a difficulty for which they were scarcely 
prepared that they were enabled to get Fanny 
from the carriage. No soft words, no whispered 
prayers could draw her forth; and it was with 
no trifling address—for her companion sought to 
he as gentle as the force necessary to employ 


My grandfather— 


| would allow—that he disengaged her hands from 


the window-frame—the lining—the cushions— 
to which they clung, and at last bore her into the 
house. ‘The driver closed the window again as 
he retreated, and they were alone. Fanny then 
cast a wild, scarce conscious glance over the 
apartment. It was small and simply furnished. 
Opposite to her was an oldfashioned bureau, 


over which was the portrait of a female in the | 


bloom of life; a face so fair, a brow so candid, 
an eye so pure, a lip so rich in youth and joy, 


| that Fanny felt comforted—felt as if some living 


protectress were there as her gaze rested on the 
features. ‘The walls were hung with prints of 
horses and hunts, and the draperies were of a 
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gay and lively, but somewhat faded chints. The 
| fire burned bright and merrily ; a table, spread as 
| for dinner, was drawn near it. ‘I'o any other eye 
| but hers the place would have seemed a picture 
| of English comfort. At last her looks rested on 
| her companion. He had thrown himself, with a 
| long sigh, partly of fatigue, partly of satisfaction, 
| on one of the chairs, and was contemplating her, 
| as she thus stood and gazed, with an expression 
| of mingled curiosity and admiration: she recog- 
| nised at once her first, her only perseeutor. She 
| recoiled, and covered her face with her hands. 
The man approached her: 

| **Do not hate me, Fanny—do not turn away. 
| Believe me, though I have acted thus violently, 
| here all violence will cease. I love you, but I 
| will not be satisfied till you love me in return. I 
| am not young, and I am not handsome ; but I am 
| rich and great, and I can make those whom I love 
happy—so happy, Fanny !” 

But Fanny had turned away, and was now 
| busily employed in trying to reopen the door at 
| whieh she had entered. Failing in this, she sud- 
|denly darted away, opened the inner door, and 
| rushed into the passage with a loud cry. Her 
| persecutor stifled an oath, and sprung after and 
arrested her. He now spoke sternly, and with 
a smile and a frown at once: 

** This is folly ; come back, or you will repent 
it! [have promised you, as a gentleman—as a 
nobleman, if you know what that is—to respect 
you. But neither will I myself be trifled with 
nor insulted. There must be no screams!” 
| His look and his voice awed Fanny in spite 
| of her bewilderment and her loathing, and she 
| suffered herself passively to be drawn into the 
/room. He closed and bolied the door. She 
| threw herself on the ground in one corner, and 
| moaned low, but piteously. He looked at her 
| musingly for some moments as he stood by the 
| fire, and at last went to the door, opened it and 

called ** Harriet” in a low voice. Presently a 
young woman of about thirty appeared, neatly 
| but plainly dressed, and of a countenance that, 
if not very winning, might certainly be called 
very handsome. He drew her aside for a few 
/moments, and a whispered conference was ex- 
| changed. He then walked gravely up to4anny : 
| ‘My young friend,” said he, “I see my pre- 
| 





sence is too much for you this evening. ‘This 
young woman will attend you—will get you all 
you want. She can tell you, too, that I am not 
the terrible sort of person you seem to suppose. 
I shall see you to-morrow.”’ So saying, he turned 
on his heel and walked out. 

Fanny felt something like liberty—something 
‘like joy again. She rose, and looked so plead- 
| ingly, so earnestly, so intently into the woman’s 
| face, that Harriet turned away her bold eyes 
| abashed ; and at this moment Dykeman himself 
| looked into the room. 

‘« You are to bring us in dinner here yourself, 
uncle, and then go to my lord in the drawing- 
room.” 

Dykeman looked pleased, and vanished. Then 
Harriet came up and took Fanny’s hand, and 
said kindly, 

‘** Don’t be frightened. I assure you, half the 
girls in London would give I don’t know what to 
be in your place. My lord never will force you 
to do anything you don’t like: it’s not his way ; 
and he’s the kindest and best man, and so rich 
he does not know what to do with his money !” 

To all this Fanny made but one answer; she 
threw herself suddenly upon the woman’s breast, 
and sobbed out, 


| 
| 
} 
} 
| 
| 
' 
| 
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NIGHT AND MORNI NG. 








out me—he will die—die. 
you love too! Let me go—let me out! 
can they want with me? 
any one.” 


Have you nobody 
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said Harriet, earnestly. 
my lord. But here’s 
a bit of something, and a glass of wine. 
go, uncle; we don’t want you.” 

Fanny could not touch anything except a glass 
of water, and that nearly choked her. 


like to stiy there after a day or two, she should 
go back, tranquilised her in some measure. She 


IR Rett 


that the she-tempter then proceeded to pour forth 


ty, and, above all, the money, of my lord. She 
only kept repeating to herself, “I shall go back | 
in a day or two.”’ At length Harriet, having ate 
and drank as much as she could by her single | 


so little resulted, proposed to Fanny to retire to 
rest. She opened a door to the right of the fire- 
place, and lighted her up a winding staircase to 
a pretty and comfortable chamber, where she of- 
fered to help her to undress. 


fancied it must be very great and very awful, 
prevented her quite comprehending all that Har- 


that she should not be disturbed. But she un- | 
derstood, at least, that she was not to see her 
hateful jailer till the next morning; and when 
Harriet, wishing her ‘* good-night,’’ showed her 


thought of being alone in that strange place. She 
listened till Harriet’s footsteps had died away, 
and then, with a beating heart, tried to open the 
door: it was locked from without. 
heavily. ‘The window? 


ee i 


she had no help for it but to bolt her door, stand 
forlorn and amazed at her own condition, and, 
at last, falling on her knees to pray, in her own | 
simple fashion, which, since her recent visits to 
the schoolmistress, had become more intelligent | 
and earnest, to Him from whom no bolts and no 
bars can exclude the voice of the human heart. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


“In te omnis domus inclinata recumbit.”— Vira. 


Lord Lilburne, seated before a tray in the draw- 
ing-room, was finishing his own solitary dinner, 


and agitated. ‘Ihe confidence of many years be- | 
tween the master and the servant—the peculiar 
mind of Lilburne, which excluded him from all 
friendship with his own equals—had established 
between the two the kind of intimacy so com- 
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French régime: and, indeed, in much, Lilburne 
more resembled the men of that day and land 
than he did the nobler and statelier being that be 
longs to our own. 
ever is at once vicious, polished, and intellectual, 
will have a common likeness. 
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I never did harm to | crime. 
‘And no one will hirm you: I swear it!” | 
‘* I see you don’t know | ** Give me some wine, and hold your tongue !’ 
the dinner, come and take | Then, when he had emptied his ‘el: iss, he drew 
Now | himself nearer to the fire, 
| mused a moment, and turned round to his con- 
But at 
last, as she recovered her senses, the absence of | and a coward, and you don’t deserve that I should 
her tormentor—the presence of a woman—the | 
solemn assurances of Harriet that, if she did not 


did not heed the artful and lengthened eulogiums | 


upon the virtues, and the love, and the generosi- | would be a capital crime. 


self, and growing wearied with efforts from which 


Fanny’s complete | 
innocence, and her utter ignorance of the precise | 
nature of the danger that awaited her, though she | 


riet meant to convey by her solemn assurances | 


a bolt to the door, she was less terrified at the | 


She sighed | 
Alas! when she had | 
removed the shutter, there was another one barred | 
from without, which precluded all hope there ; | 


and Dykeman was standing close behind, nervous | 


mon with the noble and the valet of the old | 


But to the end of time, what- | 


‘« But, my lord,” said Dykeman, “just reflect. | 





| be sure to be missed ; 


| you, but all concerned in it may—”’ 
Lord Lilburne inte rrupted the speaker by 


fidant : 
‘* Dykeman,”’ said he, ‘*though you’re an ass 
| be so condescending, I will relieve your fears at 
once. I know the law better than you can; for 
| my whole life has been spent in doing exac tly as 
iI please, without ever putting myself in the power 
of LAW, 
|other men. You are right in saying violence 
Now, the diiference 
| between vice and crime is this: Vice what 
parsons write sermons against, Crime is what we 
| make laws against. I never committed a crime 
} in all my life; at an age between fifty and sixty 
I am not going to begin. Vices are safe things— 
| 1 may have my vices like other men—but crimes 
| are dangerous things—illegal things—things to 
| be carefully avoided. Look you” (and here the 
speaker, fixing his puzzled listener with his eye, 
broke into a grim of sublime mockery,) ‘let me 
suppose you to be the World—that cringing valet 
of valets the Wortp! I should say to you this: 
|*My dear World, you and I understand each 
| other well; we are made for each other; I never 
come in your way, nor you in mine. If I get 
drunk every day in my own room, that’s vice— 
you can’t touc h me; if I take an extra glass for 
the first time in my life, 
watchman, that’s acrime, which, if I am rich, 
costs me one pound—perhaps five pounds; if ] 
am poor, sends me to the treadmill. 
| the heart= of five hundred old fathers, by buying 


is 


| 





young daughters, that’s vice—your servant, Mr. 
World! If one termagant wench scratches my 
face, make a noise, and goes brazen-faced to th: 


crime, and my friend, Mr. World, pulls a hemp- | 
rope out of his pocket.’ Now do you under- 
stand? Yes, I repeat,’’ he added, with a change 
| of voice, ** I never committed a crime in my life ; 
|I have never even been accused of one; never 
had an action of crim. con.—of seduction, even, 
|against me. I know how to manage such mat- 
| ters better. I was forced to carry off this girl, 
| heeause I had no other means of courting her. 
To court her is all | mean todo now. I am per- 
jiectly aware that an action for violence, us you 
call it, would be the more disagreeable, because 
| of the very weakness of intellect which the girl 1s 
said to possess, and of which report I don’t be- 
lieve a word. I shall most certainly avoid every 
the remotest appearance that could be so construed. 
It is for that reason that no one in the house | 
| shall attend the girl except yourself and your 
niece. Your niece I can depend on, I know: I 
have been kind to her; I have got her a good 
husband ; I shall get her husband a good place ; 
I shall be godfather to her first child. To be 
sure, the other servants will know there’s a lady 
in the house, but to that they are aceustomed: I 
don’t set up for a Joseph. ‘They need know no 
more unless you choose to blab it out. Well, 
then, supposing that at the end of afew days, 
more or less, without any rudeness on my part, 
a young woman, after seeing a few jewels, and 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





warmed his hands, 


which interferes with the pleasures of | 


and knock down the | 


If I break | 


with gold or flattery the embraces of five hundred | + 


Old Bailey to swear to her shame, why, that’s | 
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6 “ My y grandfather i is blind—he cannot do with- | This girl i is so well known in the place, ‘she will | fine dresses, and a pretty house, and being made 
and if any violence is done 
What | to her, it’s « capital crime, my lord—a capital | 
I know they can’t hang a great lord like | 


| very comfortable, and being convinced that her 
| grandfather shall be taken care of without her 
slaving herself to death, chooses of her own ac- 
cord to live with me, where’s the crime, and who 
}can interfere with it?” 








‘Certainly, my lord, that alters the case,” 
said Dykeman, considerably relieved. ‘ But 
| still,” he added, anxiously, **if the inquiry is 


| made—if, before all this is settled, it is found out 
| where she is 2?” 
‘‘ Why, then, no harm will be done, no vio- 
lence will be committed. Her grandfather— 
drivelling and a miser, you say—can be : appease »cl 
| by a little money, and it will be nobody’s busi- 
ness, and no can be made of it. ‘Tush, 
j}man! [always look before I leap! People in 
| this world are not so charitable as you suppose. 
| What more natural than that a and pretty 
| cirl—not as Queen Elizabeth—should 
be tempted to pay a visit to arich lover! All 
they can say of the lover is, that he is a very gay 


case 


poor 


as wise 
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man or a very bad man, and that’s saying nothing 
new of me. But I don’t think it 2ei// be found 
lout. Just get me that stool: this has been a 


| very troublesome piece of business—rather tired 
me—I am not so young asl was. Yes, Dyke- 
|}man, something which that Frenchman Vaude- 
mont, or Vaut-rien, or whatever his name is, said 
'to me once, has a certain degree of truth. I felt 
} it in the last fit of the gout, when my pretty niece 


| was smoothing my pillows. A nurse, as we 
grow older, may be of use to one. I wish to 
|make this girl like me or be grateful to me. I 


am meditating a longer and more serious attach- 
| ment than usual—a companion !”’ 
/ A companion, my lord, in that poor crea- 
ture ! so ignorant, so uneducated !°’ 

‘*So much the better. ‘This world palls upon 
|me,”’ said Lilburne, almost gloomily. ‘+1 grow 
sick of the miserable quackeries—of the piteous 
conceits that men, women, and ehildren call 
knowledge.’ I wish to catch a glimpse of na- 
|ture before I die. ‘This creature 
| and that is something in this life. 
| things away, and leave me.”’ 

‘Ay!’ muttered Lilburne, he bent over 
the fire alone, ‘“ when I first heard that that girl 
was the grand-daughter of Simon Gawtrey—and, 
therefore, the child of man whom Iam to 
| thank that I am acripple—I felt as if love to her 
| were a part of that hate which I owe to him; a 
| 


interests me, 
Clear those 


: 
the 


|segment in the circle of my vengeance. But 
| now, poor child! I forget all this. I feel for 


| her, not passion, but what I never felt before— 
|affection. I feel that if I had such a child, I 
| could understand what men mean when they talk 
of the tenderness of a father. I have not one im- 
| pure thought for that girl—not one. But I would 
| give thousands if she could love me. Strange! 
strange! in all this I do not recognise myself !”’ 
Lord Lilburne retired t betimes_ that 
night ; he slept sound; rose refreshed at an ear- 
lier hour than usual ; and what he considered 
a fit of vapours of the previous night was passed 
away. He looked with eagerness to an inter- 
view with Fanny. Proud of his intellect, pleased 
in any of those sinister exercises of it which the 
code and habits of his life so long permitted to 
him, he regarded the conquest of his fair adver- 
sary with the interest of a scientific game. Har- 
riet went to F'anny’s room to prepare her to re- 
ceive her host; and Lord Lilburne now resolved 


» rest 
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to make his own visit the less unwelcome, by 

serving for his especial gift some showy, if not 

for similar purposes, 
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valuable trinkets, which, 
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never failed the depositories of the villa he had 
purchased for his pleasures. He recollected that 
these gewgaws were placed in the bureau in the 
study ; in which, as having a lock of foreign and 
intricate workmanship, he usually kept whatever 
might tempt cupidity in those frequent absences 
when the house was left guarded but by two 
women servants. Finding that Fanny had not 
yet quitted her own chamber, while Harriet went 
up to attend and reason with her, he himself 
limped into the study below, unlocked the bu- 
reau, and was searching in the drawers, when he 
heard the voice of Fanny above, raised a little, as 
if in remonstrance or entreaty, and he paused to 
listen. He could not, however, distinguish what 
was said; and, in the mean while, without at- 
tending much to what he was about, his hands 
were still employed in opening and shutting the 
drawers, passing through the pigeon-holes, and 
feeling for a topaz brooch, which he thought 
could not fail of pleasing the unsophisticated 
eyes of Fanny. One of the recesses was deeper 
than the rest: he thoucht the brooch was there ; 
he stretched his hand into the recess ; and, as the 
room was partially darkened by the lower shut- 
ters from without being still unclosed to prevent 
any attempted escape of his captive, he had only 
the sense of touch to depend on; not finding the 
brooch, he stretched on till he came to the ex- 
tremity of the recess, and was suddenly sensible 
ofa sharp pain; the flesh seemed caught, asina 
trap; he drew back his finger w ith sudden force 
and a half-suppressed exclamation, and he _per- 
ceived the bottom or floor of the pigeon-hole re- 
cede, as if sliding back. His curiosity was 
aroused; he again felt, warily and cautiously, 
and discovered a very slight inequality and 
roughness at the extremity of the recess. He 
was aware instantly that there was some secret 
spring; he pre ssed with some force on the spot, 
and he felt the board give way; he pushed it 
back towards him, and it slid suddenly with a 
whirring noise, and left a cavity below exposed 
to his sight. He peered in, and drew forth a pa- 
per; he opened it at first carelessly, for he was 
still trving to listen to Fanny. His eye ran rapid- 
ly over a few preliminary lines, till it rested on 
what follows: 


The year 18 — 


“ Marriage. 


‘* No. 83, page 21. 

‘Philip Beaufort, of this parish of A~——, ahd 
Catharine Morton, of the parish of Botolph, Ald- 
gate, London, were married in this church by 
banns, this 12th day of November, in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and * by me. 

Cares Price, Vicar. 





‘This marriage was solemnised between us, 
Puitip Beaurorr. 
CaTHARINE Morton. 


Davin APREECE. 


‘In the presence of 
Witiiam SMiru. 


“The above is a true copy, taken from the 
parish, this 19th 





registry of marriages in A 
day of March, 18—, by me, 
Morcan Jones, Curate of C——.” 
Lord Lilburne again east his eye over the lines 
prefixed to this startling document, which, being 
those written, at Caleb’s desire, by Mr. Jones to 





* This is according to the form customary at the 
date at which the copy was made. There has since 
been an alteration. 
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Philip Beaufort, we need not here transcribe to 
the reader. At that instant Harriet descended 
the stairs and came into the room; she crept up 
on tiptoe to Lilburne, and whispered, 

“She is coming down, I think; she does not 
know you are here.” 

** Very well—go,”’ said Lord Lilburne. And 
scarce had Harriet left the room, when a carriage 
drove furiously to the door, and Robert Beaufort 
rushed into the study. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
* Gone, and vone know it, 
How now? What news what ‘hopes and ste ps discovered?" 
Beaumont anD FietcueR. The Pilgrim, 
When Philip arrived at his lodgings in town it 
was very late, but he siill found Liancourt wait- 
ing the chance of his arrival. ‘The Frenchman 





was full of his own schemes and projects. He 
was a man of high repute and connections; ne- 
gotiations for his recall to Paris had been entered 
into; he was divided between a Quixotie loyalty 
and a rational prudence ; he brought his doubts 
to Vaudemont. Occupied as he was with 
thoughts of so important and personal a nature, 
Philip could yet listen patiently to his friend, and 
weigh with him the pros and cons. And, after 
having mutually agreed that loyalty and prudence 
would both be best consulted by waiting a little, 
to see if the nation, as the Carlists yet fondly 
trusted, would soon, after its first fever, offer 
once more the throne and the purple to the de- 
scendant of St. Louis, Liancourt, as he lighted 
his cigar to walk home, said, **A thousand 
thanks to you, my dear friend; and how have 
you enjoyed yourself in your visit? [am not 
surprised nor jealous that Lilburne did not invite 
roe, as I do not play at cards, and as I have said 
some sharp things to him.”’ 

‘IT fancy IT shall have the same disqualifica- 
tions for another invitation,’’ said Vaudemont, 
with a severe smile. ‘1 may have much to dis- 
close to you in a few days. At present my 
news is still unripe. And have you seen any- 
thing of Lilburne? He left us some days since. 
Is he in London ?”’ 

“Yes; I was riding with our friend Henri, 
who wished to try a new horse off the stones, a 
little way into the country yesterday. We went 
through ***** and H——. Pretty places, those. 
Do you know them?” 

‘“ Yes, 1 know H 

‘And just at dusk, as we were spurring back 
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could hardly believe my eyes. 


to town, whom should T see walking on the path 
of the high road but Lord Lilburne himself! I 
I stopped, and, 
after asking him about you, I could not help ex- 
pressing my surprise to see him on foot at such 
a place. You know the man’s sneer. ‘A 
Frenchman so gallant as Monsieur de Liancourt,’ 
said he, ‘need not be surprised at much greater 
miracles ; the iron moves to the magnet: I have a 
little adventure here. Pardon me if I ask you to 
ride on.’ Of course I wished him good-day ; 
and, alittle farther up the road, I saw a dark, 
plain chariot—no coronet—no arms—no foot- 
man—only the man on the box; but the beauty 
of the horses assured me it must belong to Lil- 
burne. Can you conceive such absurdity in a 
man of that age—and a very clever fellow too? 
Yet how is it that one does not ridicule it in Lil- 
burne as one would in another man between fifty 





and sixty ?’’ 


| + Because one does not ridicule—one loathes 
| him.”’ 

** No, that’s not it. The fact is, that one can’t 
}fancy Lilburne old. His manner is young, his 
jeye is young. I never saw any one with so 
|much vitality. ‘The bad heart and the good 
| digestion:’ the twin secrets for wearing well, 
jeh 2?” 
| * Where did you meet him? not near H—-?” 
| Yes, close by. Why? Have you any ad- 
venture there tou? Nay, forgive me, it was but 
a jest. Good-night!”’ 

Vaudemont fell into an uneasy reverie; he 
could not divine exactly why he should be 
lalarmed, but he was alarmed at Lilburne being 
in the neighbourhood of H . It was the 
foot of the profane violating the sanctuary. An 
undetined thrill shot through him as his mind 
coupled together the associations of Lilburne and 
| Fanny; but there was no ground for forebodings. 
| Fanny did not stir out alone. An adventure, 
|too—pooh! Lord Lilburne must be awaiti.g a 
| willing and voluntary appointment, most probably 
| from some one of the fair but decorous frailties in 
| London. Lord Lilburne’s more recent conquests 
were said to be among those of his own rank : 
| suburbs are useless for such assignations. Any 
other thought was too horrible to be contem- 
plated. He glanced to the clock; it was three 
in the morning. He would go to H early — 
even before he sought out Mr. William Smith. 
With that resolution, and even his hardy frame 
worn out by the excitement of the day, he threw 
himself on his bed and fell asleep. ~ 

He did not wake till near nine; and had just 
dressed and hurried over his abstemious break- 
fast, when the servant of the house came to tell 
him that an old woman, apparently in great 
agitation, wished to see him. His head was 
| still full of witnesses and lawsuits, and he was 
vaguely expecting some visiter connected with 
his primary objects, when Sarah broke into the 
room. She cast a hurried, suspicious look 
round her, and then, throwing herself on her 
knees to him, **Oh!’’ she eried, * if you have 
taken that poor young thing away, God forgive 
you. Let her come back again. It shall be all 
hushed up. Don’t ruin her! don’t! that’s a 
dear, good gentleman !"" 

* Speak plainly, woman; what do you mean 2” 
cried Philip, turning pale. 

A very few words sufficed for explanation : 
Fanny’s disappearance the previous night—the 
alarm of Sarah at her non-return—the apathy of 
old Simon, who did not comprehend what had 
happened, and quietly went to bed—the search 
Sarah had made during half the night—the intel- 
ligence she had picked up, that the policeman, 
going his rounds, had heard a female shriek near 
the school, but that all he could perceive through 
the mist was a carriage driving rapidly past him 
—Sarah’s suspicions of Vaudemont confirmed in 
the morning, when, entering Fanny’s room, she 
perceived the poor girl’s unfinished letter with 
his own—the clew to his address that the letter 
gave her—all this, ere she well understood what 
she herself was talking about, his alarm seized, 
the reflection of a moment construed: the car- 
riage—Lilburne seen lurking in the neighbour- 
hood the previous day—the former attempt—all 
flashed on him with an intolerable glare. While 
Sarah was yet speaking, he rushed from the 
house—he flew to Lord Lilburne’s, in Park 
Lane—he composed his manner—he inquired 
calmly. His lordship had slept from home; he 
was, they believed, at Fernside. Fernside ! 
14 
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H was on the direct way to that villa! 
Scarcely ten minutes had elapsed since he heard 
the story, ere he was on the road, with such 
speed as the promise of a guinea a mile could 
extract from the spurs of a young postboy @pplied 
to the flanks of London posthorses. 





CHAPTER XV. 
“ Ex humili magna ad fastigia rerum 
Extoliit.’— JuvENaL, 

When Harriet had quitted Fanny, the waiting- 
woman, craftily wishing to lure her into Lil- 
burne’s presence, had told her that the room 
below was empty, and the captive’s mind natu- 
rally and instantly seized on the thought of 
escape. After a brief breathing pause, she crept 
noiselessly down the stairs and gently opened 
the door; and, at the very instant she did so, 
Robert Beaufort entered from the other door; 
she drew back in terror, when, what was her 
astonishment in hearing a name uttered that 
spellbound her; the last name she could have 
expected to hear; for Lilburne, the instant he 
saw Beaufort, pale, haggard, agitated, rush into 
the room and bang the door after him, could 
only suppose that something of extraordinary 
moment had occurred with regard to the dreaded 
guest, and cried, ‘“‘ You come about Vaudemont! 
Something has happened about Vaudemont! 
about Philip! What is it? Calm yourself!” 

Fanny, as the name was thus abruptly uttered, 
actually thrust her face through the door; but, at 
the sight of a stranger, she drew back, and, all 
her senses preternaturally quickened at that 
name, while she held the door almost closed, 
listened with her whole soul in her ears. 

The faces of both the men were turned from 
her, and her partial entry had not been perceived. 

‘Yes,”’ said Robert Beaufort, leaning his 
weight, as if ready to sink to the ground, 
upon Lilburne’s shoulder. “* yes; Vaudemont, or 
Philip, for they are one—yes, it ts about that 
man I have come to consult you. Arthur has 
arrived.” 

“Well?” 

‘¢ And Arthur has seen the wretch who visited 
us; and the rascal’s manner has so imposed on 
him, so convinced him that Philip is the heir to 
all our property, that he has come over—ill—ill 
—I fear’? (added Beaufort, in a hollow voice), 
“dying, to—to—” 

‘“¢ To guard against their machinations 2” 

‘No, no, no; to say that, if such be the case, 
neither honour nor conscience will allow us to 
resist his rights. He is so obstinate in this 
matter—his nerves so ill bear reasoning and 
contradiction, that I know not what to do—’’ 

“Take breath—go on.” 

‘‘ Well, it seems that this man found out 
Arthur almost as soon as my son arrived at 
Paris; that he has persuaded Arthur that he has 
it in his power to prove the. marriage; that he 
pretended to be very impatient for a decision ; 
that Arthur, in order to gain time to see me, 
affected irresolution; took him to Boulogne— 
for the raseal does not dare to return to England 
—left him there; and now comes back, my own 
son my worst enemy, to conspire against me for 
my property! I could not keep my temper if I 
had stayed. But that’s not all—that’s not the 
worst: Vaudemont left me suddenly in the morn- 
ing on the receipt of a letter. In taking leave of 
Camilla, he let fall hints which fill me with fear. 


_ NIGHT AND MORNING. 


, been closeted for above 





he had stopped at D 


the inn knew, for it was on his carpet-bag: the 
name was Barlow! You remember the adver- 
tisement! Good heavens! what is to be done? 
I would not do anything unhandsome or dis- 
honest. But there never was a marriage. I 
never will believe there was a marriage—never!”’ 

‘There was a marriage, Robert Beaufort,’’ 
said Lord Lilburne, almost enjoying the torture 
he was about to inflict; ‘and I hold here a paper 
that Philip Vaudemont—for so we will yet call 
him—would give his right hand to clutch for a 
moment. I have but just found it in a secret 
cavity in that bureau. Robert, on this paper 
may depend the fate, the fortune, the prosperity, 
the greatness of Philip Vaudemont; or his 
poverty, his exile, his ruin. See!’ 

Robert Beaufort glanced over the paper held 
out to him, dropped it on the floor, and staggered 


in the bureau, and, limping to his brother-in-law, 
said, with a smile, 

‘* But the paper is in my possession: I will 
not destroy it. No, I have no right to destroy 
it. Besides, it would be a crime; but if J give 
it to you, you can do with it as you please.”’ 

‘*Oh, Lilburne, spare me, spare me. I meant 
to be an honest man. I—I—” And Robert 
Beaufort sobbed. 

Lilburne looked at him in scornful surprise. 

‘Do not fear that 7 shall ever think worse of 
you: and who else will know it? Do not fear 
me. No; I too have reasons to hate and to fear 
this Philip Vaudemont; for Vaudemont shall be 
his name, and not Beaufort, in spite of fifty such 
scraps of paper! He has known a man—my 
worst foe ; he has secrets of mine—of my past— 
perhaps of my present; but I laugh at his know- 
ledge while he is a wandering adventurer; I 
should tremble at that knowledge, if he could 
thunder it out to the world as Philip Beaufort, of 
Beaufort Court! ‘There, I am candid with you. 
Now hear my plan. Prove to Arthur that his 
visiter is a convicted felon, by sending the officers 
of justice after him instantly ; off with him again 
to the settlements ; defy a single witness ; entrap 
Vaudemont back to Trance, and prove him (I 
think / will prove him such—TI think so—with 
a little money and a little pains)—prove him the 
accomplice of William Gawtrey, a coiner and a 
murderer! Pshaw! take yon paper. Do with 
it as you will—keep it—give it to Arthur—let 
Philip Vaudemont have it, and Philip Vaude- 
mont will be rich and great, the happiest man 
between earth and Paradise! On the other hand, 
come and tell me that you have lost it, or that I 
never gave you such a paper, or that no such 
paper ever existed, and Philip Vaudemont may 
live a pauper, and die, perhaps, a slave at the 
galleys! Lose it, | say—Jose it—and advise 
with me upon the rest.” 

Horror-struck, bewildered, the weak man 
gazed upon the calm face of the master-villain 
as the scholar of the old fables might have gazed 
on the fiend who put before him worldly pros- 
perity here and the loss of his soul hereafter. 
He had never hitherto regarded Lilburne in his 
true light. He was appalled by the black heart 
that lay bare before him. 

«<T can’t destroy it—I can’t,” he faltered out ; | 
‘sand if I did, out of love for Arthur, don’t talk 
of galleys—of vengeance ; I—I—” 

‘‘ The arrears of the rents you have enjoyed, 

will send you to jail for your life. No, no, don’t 
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Well, I inquired his movements as I came along: 
I.—41. 18 





destroy the paper! 


an hour with a man whose name the landlord of | 


'my whole happiness, all that I care for in life. 


toaseat. Lilburne coolly replaced the document 


(speak! you know what I would say! 
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| Beaufort rose with a desperate effort; he 


moved to the bureau. Fanny’s heart was in her 
lips ; of this long conference she had understood 
| only the one broad point on which Lilburne had 
insisted with an emphasis that could have en- 
lightened an infant—and he looked on Beaufort 
as an infant then—On that paper rested Philip 
| Vaudemont’s fate: happiness if saved, ruin if 
destroyed; Philiy—her Philip! And Philip 
himself had said to her once—when had she 
ever forgotten his words? and now, how those 
words flashed across her—Philip himself had 
said to her once, ‘* Upon a scrap of paper, if I 
could but find it, may depend my whole fortune, 
””? 
Robert Beaufort moved to the bureau, seized the 
document, looked over it again hurriedly, and, 
ere Lilburne, who by no means wished to have 
it destroyed in his own presence, was aware of 
his intention, he hastened with tottering steps to 
the hearth, averted his eyes, and cast it on the 
fire. At that instant, something white—he scarce 
knew what: it seemed to him as a spirit, as a 
ghost—darted by him, and snatched the paper 
from the embers! ‘There was a pause for the 
hundredth part of a moment—a gurgling sound 
of astonishment and horror from Beaufort~—an 
exclamation from Lilburne—a laugh from Fanny, 
as, her eyes flashing light, with a proud dilation 
of stature, with the paper clasped tightly to her 
bosom, she turned her looks of triumph from 
one to the other. ‘The two men were both too 
amazed at the instant for rapid measures. But 
Lilburne, recovering himself first, hastened to 


| her; she eluded his grasp; she made towards the 


door to the passage; when Lilburne, seriously 


| alarmed, seized her arm. 


‘*‘ Foolish child! give me that paper!” 
‘* Never, but with my life!’ And Fanny’s 


| ery for help rang through the house. 


‘* Then—”’ the speech died on his lips, for at 
that instant a rapid stride was heard without—a 
momentary scuffle—voices in altercation—the 
door gave way, as if a battering-ram had foreed 
it—not so much thrown forward as actually 
hurled into the room, the body of Dykeman fell 
heavily, like a dead man’s, at the very feet of 
Lord Lilburne—and Philip Vaudemont stood in 
the doorway ! 

The grasp of Lilburne on Fanny’s arm re- 
laxed, and the girl, with one bound, sprung to 
Philip’s breast. ‘* Here, here!’’ she cried; 
‘take it—take it!’ and she thrust the paper into 
his hand. ‘* Don’t let them have it—read it— 
see jit—never mind me!’ But Philip, though 
his hand unconsciously closed on the precious 


' document, did mind Fanny ; and in that moment 


her cause was the only one in the world to him. 

‘*Foul villain!’ he said, as he strode to Lil- 
burne, while Fanny still clung to his breast: 
‘‘speak! speak! Is she—is she—man, man, 
She is 
the child of your own daughter—the grandchild 
of that Mary whom you dishonoured—the child 
of the woman whom Wiliiam Gawtrey saved 
from pollution! Before he died Gawtrey com- 
mended her to my care! Oh God of Heaven! 
—speak !—I] am not too late !”’ 

The manner—the words—the face of Philip 
left Lilburne struck, and (for after all he was hu- 
man) terror-struck with conviction. But the 


man’s crafty ability, debased as it was, triumphed 

even over remorse for the dread guilt meditated 

—over gratitude for the dread guilt spared. He 

glanced at Beaufort, at Dykeman—who now, 

slowly recovering, gazed at him with eyes that 
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Seemed starting from their sockets—and, lastly, | —yes, buy them! That, now, is the only thing. | lawyer expressed himself legally and covertly, 


fixed his look on Philip himself. ‘There were 
three witnesses: presence of mind was his great 
attribute! 

«« And if, Monsieur de Vaudemont, I knew, or, 
at least, had the firmest persuasion that Fanny 
was my grandchild, what then? Why else 
should she be here? Pooh, sir! I am an old 
man.”’ 

Philip recoiled a step in wonder; his plain 
sense was baffled by the calm lie. He looked 
d 
what was spoken—for all her faculties, even her 
very sense of sight and hearing, were absorbed 
in her impatient anxiety for him—cried out, 

‘‘No harm has come to Fanny—none: only 
frightened. 
know what you once said about a mere scrap of 
paper ! Come away ! Come!”’ 

He did now east his eyes on the paper he 
held. ‘That was 
Jeaufort—even for Lilburne! ‘To snatch the 
fatal document from ‘that gripe! they would as 
snatched it from a tiger! He lifted 
his eyes: they rested on his mother’s picture ! 
Her lips smiled on him! He turned to Beaulort 
in a state of emotion too exulting, too blessed for 
vulgar vengeanee—for vulgar triumph—almost 


soon have 


for words. 

‘6 Took yonder, Robert Beaufort, look '”’ (and 
he pointed to the picture). 
less. I stand again beneath my father’s roof, the 
heir of Beaufort! 
tice of our country. For you, Lord Lilburne, I 
will believe you: it is too horrible to doubt even 
your intentions. If wieng had chanced to her, 
I would have rent you where you stand, !imb 
from limb. And thank her’? (for Lilburne re- 
covered, at this language, the daring of his youth, 
before calculation, indolence, and 
dull d the ¢ dg 
the height, and manhood, and strength of his 
menacer, stalked haughtily up to him)—* and 
thank your relationship to her,” said Philip, 
sinking his voice into a whisper, “that I do not 
brand you as a pilferer and a cheat! Hush, 
knave ! Hush, pupil of George Gawtrey ! There 
are no duels for me but with men of honour!” 

Lilburne now turned white, and the big word 
stuck in his throat. In another instant Fanny 
and her guardian had quitted the house. 

‘* Dykeman,”’ said Lord Lilburne, after a long 
silence, ‘1 shall ask you another time how you 


came to admit that Lin pe riinent person ; at pre- | 


sent, go and order breakfast for Mr. Beaufort.” 
As soon as Dykeman, more astounded, per- 
haps, by his lord’s coolness than even by the 
preceding circumstances, had left the study, Lil- 
burne came up to Beaufort, who seemed abso: 
lutely struck as if by palsy, and, touching him 
rudely, said, 
rouse yourself! ‘There is not 
a moment to be lost! I have already decided on 
what you are todo. ‘This paper is not worth a 
rush, unless the curate who examined it will de- 
pose to that fact. He is a curate—a Welsh 
curate; you are yet Mr. Beaufort, a rich and a 
great man. ‘The curate, properly managed, may 
| to the contrary; and then we'll endict 
them all for forgery and conspiracy. At the 
worst, you can, no doubt, get the parson to for- 
get all about it—to stay away. His address was 
on the certificate, C . Go yourself into 
Wales without an instant’s delay. Then, having 
arranged with Mr. Jones, hurry back; cross to 
Boulogne, and buy this convict and his witness 


impatiently and 
‘¢’Sdeath, man! 


depose 





own at Fanny, who, comprehending nothing of 


Read! read! Save that paper! You | 


an awful moment for Robert | 


‘* Her name is spot- | 


We shall meet before the jus- | 


excess had | 
re of his nerves; and, unawed by 


Quick ! quick ! quick! 


” 


Go! 
‘*No, no, I am not equal to it. 

manage it? will you? 

‘Take it; but save—”’ 





|does not bribe me. J manage this! J/! 


|—it is ruin. What then? 
| risk, for you must meet ruin if you do not. 


cannot. J have nothing to gain!” 


quite spirit-broken. 
| —exposure ! 
racter ! 
/in whom I lived again! 
lit! Ha! ha! let them take it! 
you.” 

** Where are you going ?”’ 


you know.”’ 


carriage. 

**Go to his lawyer!’ growled Lilburne. 
‘Yes, if his Jawyer can help him to defraud men 
That 
Um! 
| this may be an ugly lusiness for me—the paper 
found here—if the girl can depose to what she 
heard, and she must have heard something. No, 
[ think the laws of real property will hardly allow 
| her evidence ; and if they do—Um !—My grand- 
|daughter! Is it possible! And Gawtrey res- 
cued her mother, my child, from her own 
mother’s vices! I thought my liking to that 
girl different from any other I have ever felt: it 
was pure—it was /—it was pity—affection. 
And I must never see her again! must forget the 
whole thing! And I am growing old—and I am 
childless—and alone!” He paused, almost with 
a groan: and then, the expression of his face 
changing to rage, he cried out, ‘The man 
threatened me,—and I was a coward! 
do? Nothing! The defensive is my line. I shall 
play no more. [attack no one. Who will ac- 
icuse Lord Lilburne? Still, Robert is a fool. I 
must not leave him to himself. Ho, there! 
Dykeman! the carriage! I shall go to London.”’ 

Fortunate no doubt it was for Philip that Mr. 
Beaufort was not Lord Lilburne. For all history 
teaches us—public and private history—con- 
querors—statesmen-—sharp hypocrites and brave 
designers—yes, they all teach us how mighty 
one man of great intellect and no scruple is 
against the justice of millions! ‘The One Man 
| moves, the Mass is inert. Justice sits on a 
| throne—Roguery never rests—Activity is the 
lever of Archimedes. 


| lawfully, he'll defraud them fast enough. 
| will be the respectable way of doing it! 


CHAPTER XVL. 

“Quam multa injusta ac prava fiunt moribus.”—Tov. 

| * Volat ambiguis 

Mobilis alis Hora.’’—Seneca. 

| Mr. Robert Beaufort sought Mr. Blackwell, 
| and long, rambling, and disjointed was his narra- 
|tive. Mr. Blackwell, after some consideration, 
proposed to set about doing the very things that 
Lilburne had proposed at once to do. But the 


What to | 


“Tut!” interrupted Lord Lilburne in great} out of the way ! 
| disdain. ** I am as rich as I want to be. Money | instance, every day. 
Lord | 
Lilburne! // Why, if found out, it is suborna- | 
| tion of witnesses—it is exposure—it is dishonour 


, 
You should take the | to see this very impudent person whom Arthur 


J| (young men are so apt to be taken in!) had actu- 
| ally believed. 
“«T dare not! I dare not !’’ murmured Beaufort, | it ail. Robert Beaufort returned to Berkley 
** Subornation—dishonour | Square actually in spirits. 
And I, so respectable— my cha- | 
And my son against me, too! my son, | seeing that Blackwell was at all events more up 
No, no, let them take | to the business than his brother, assented to the 
Good day to} propriety of the arrangement. 
| 


‘IT shall consult Mr. Blackwell, and I’!I let! ference. 


Zounds, man ! if it were | so that it did not seem to the sober sense of Mr. 
my affair, my estate, | would not care a pin for | Beaufort at all the same plan. 
that fragment of paper; I should rather rejoice at| least alarmed at what Mr. Blackwell proposed, 
it. I see how it could be turned against et! though so shocked at what Lilburne dictated, 
Will you | he would find out Mr. Jones—he would sound 
Half my estate! all!) him! 


| of the nicest honour, than just to get a witness 


Ile was not the 


Blackwell would go the next day into Wales— 
Nothing was more common, with people 
Done in election petitions, for 


’ 


‘*"}'rue,”’ said Mr. Beaufort, much relieved. 
Then, after having done that, Mr. Blackwell 
would return to town, and cross over to Boulogne 


He had no doubt he could settle 


There he found Lilburne, who, on reflection, 


Mr. Blackwell accordingly did set off the next 
day. hat next day, perhaps, made all the dif- 
Within two hours from his gaining the 


| document so important, Philip, without any sub- 


| 


| 


And Beaufort walked tremulously back to his} tler exertion of intellect than the decision of a 


plain, bold sense, had already forestalled both the 
peer and the lawyer. He had sent down Mr. 
Barlow’s head clerk into Wales with the docu- 
ment, and a short account of the manner in which 


| it had been discovered. And fortunate, indeed, 
| was it that that copy had been found; for all the 


| 








inquiries of Mr. Barlow at A had failed, and 
probably would have failed, without such a clew, 
in fastening upon any one probable person to 
have officiated as Caleb Price’s amanuensis. 
The sixteen hours’ start Mr. Barlow gained over 
Blackwell enabled the former te see Mr. Jones 
—to show him his own handwriting—to get a 
written and witnessed attestation, from which the 
curate, however poor, and however tempted, 
could never well have eseaped (even had he 
been dishonest, which he was not), of his perfect 
recollection of the fact of making an extract from 
the registry at Caleb’s desire, though he owned 
he had quite forgotten the names he extracted till 
they were again placed before him. Barlow took 
care to arouse Mr. Jones’s interest in the case— 
quitted Wales—hastened over to Boulogne—saw 
Captain Smith, and, without bribes, without 
threats, but by plainly proving to that worthy 
person that he could not return to England nor 
see his brother without being immediately ar- 
rested—that his brother’s evidence was already 
pledged on the side of truth—and that, by the 
acquisition of new testimony, there could be no 
doubt that the suit would be successful, he scared 
the captain from all disposition towards perfidy, 
convinced him on which side his interest lay, and 
saw him return to Paris, where, very shortly 
afterward, he disappeared for ever from this 
world, being forced into a duel, much against his 
will, with a Frenchman whom he had attempted 
to defraud, and shot through the lungs: thus 
verifying a favourite maxim of Lord Lilburne’s, 
viz., that it does not do, on the long run, for little 
men to play the great game ! 

On the same day that Blackwell returned, frus- 
trated in his half-and-half attempts to corrupt Mr. 
Jones, and not having been able to discover Mr. 
Smith, Mr. Robert Beaufort received notice of an 
ejectment to be brought by Philip Beaufort at the 
next assizes. And, to add to his afflictions, 
Arthur, whom he had hitherto endeavoured to 
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amuse by a sort of ambiguous shilly- -shally cor- | at ‘Pats. I saw you were poor. Julging fiéan | ened the ties of early custom. He prized him as 
responde nee, became so “alarmingly worse that | your associate, I might with justice think you | an heir rather than treasured him as ason. It 
his mother brought him up to town for advice. | | deprav ed. Mindful of your declaration never to, almost seemed that, as the heritage was in danger, 
Lord Lilburne was, of course, sent for; and, on | accept bounty from a Beaufort, and remember-| so the heir became less dear: this was only be- 
learning all, his counsel was prompt. ’ | ing with natural resentment the outrage I had be-| cause he was less thought of. Poor Mrs. Beau- 

«]T told you before that this man loves your | fore received from you, I judged it vain to seek | fort, yet but partially acquainted with the terrors 
daughter. See if yon can effect a compromise. | and remonstrate with you; but I did not judge it’ of her husband, still clung to hope for Arthur. 
The lawsuit will be ugly, and probably ruinous. vain to aid. 1 sent you, anonymously, what at} Her affection for him brought out from the depths 
He has a right to claim Six years arrears; that is, | least would suffice, if absolute poverty had sub-| of her cold and insignificant character qualities 
above £100,000. Make yourself his father-in- | jected you to evil courses, to rescue you from) that had never before been apparent. She 
law, and me his uncle-in-law; and, since we | them if your heart were so disposed. Perhaps) watched, she nurse ed, she tended him. ‘The 
can’t kill the wasp, we may at least soften the | that sum, trifling as it was, may have smoothed | fine lady was gone; nothing but the mother was 
venom of his sting.” your p ‘and assisted your career. And why left be hind. 

Beaufort, still perplexed, irresolute, sought his | tell you all this now? ‘To dissuade you from With a delicate constitution, and with an easy 
son; and, for the first time, spoke to him frankly | asserting rights you conceive to be just ! ? Heaven | temper which yielded to the influence of com- 
—that is, frankly for Robert Beaufort! He | forbid! if justice is with you, so also is the duty | panions inferior to himself except in bodily vi- 
owned that the copy of the register had been | | due to your mother’s name. But simply for gour and more sturdy will, Arthur Beaufort had 
found by Lilburne in a secret drawer. He made | this: Th: at, in asserting such rights, you content| been ruined by prosperity. His talents and 
the best of the story Lilburne himself furnished yourself with justice, not revenge ; that, in right-| quirements, if not first-rate, at least far above 
him with (adhering, of course, to the assertion | ing yourself, you do not wrong others. If “the mediocrity, had only served to refine his tastes, 
uttered or insinuated to Philip) in regard to | law should decide for you, the arrears you could} not to strengthen his mind. His amiable im- 
Fanny’s abduction or interposition ; he said no- | demand would leave my parents and my sister | pulses, his charming disposition, and sweet tem- 
thing ‘of his attempt to destroy the paper. Why | beggars. ‘This may be law—it would not be per, had only served to make him the dupe of the 
should he? By admitting the copy i in court—if | justice ; for my father solemnly believed himself, | parasites that feasted on the lavish heir. His 
so advised—he could get rid of Fanny’s evidence | | and had every apparent probability in his favour, | heart, frittered away in the usual round of light 
altogether; even without such concession her 'the true heir of the wealth that devolved upon! intrigues and hollow pleasures, had become too 
evidence might possibly be objected to or eluded. |him. This is not all. ‘There may be circum-} sated and exhausted for the redeeming blessings 
He confessed that he feared the witness who | stances connected with the disc overy of a certain | of a deep and a noble love. He had so lived for 
copied the register, and the witness to the mar- | document, that, if authentic—and I do not pre-| Pleasure that he had never known Happiness. 
riage, were alive. And then he talked patheti- | sume to question it—may decide the contest so} His frame broken by excesses in which his bet- 
cally of his desire to do what was right, his dread | far as it rests on truth: circumstances which | ter nature never took delight, he came home—to 
of slander and misinterpretation. He said no- | might seem to bear hard upon my father’s good hear of ruin and to die ! 
thing of Sidney, and his belief that Sidney and ;/name and faith. I do not know sufficien’ ly of| It was evening in the sick-room. Arthur had 
Charles Spencer were the same; because, if his law to say how far these could be publicly urged, | risen from the bed to which, for some days, he 
daughter were to be made the instrument for | or, if urged, exaggerated and tortured by an ad-| had voluntarily taken, and was stretched on the 
effecting a compromise, it was clear that her en- | \ vocate’s calumnious ingenuity. But again I say, | sofa before the fire. Camilla was leaning over 
gagement with Spencer must be cancelled and | justice and not re venge! And with this I con-| him, keeping in the shade, that he might not see 
concealed. And, luckily, Arthur’s illness and | clude, enclosing to you these lines, written in| the tears which she could not suppress. His 
Camilla’s timidity, joined now to her father’s in- | your own hand, and leaving you the arbiter of | mother had been endeavouring to amuse him, as 
junctions not to excite Arthur in his present | their value. | she would have amused herself, by reading aloud 


state with any additional causes of anxiety, pre- ‘* ARTHUR BEAUFORT.” one of the light novels of the hour: novels that 
vented the confidence that might otherwise have | | paint the life of the higher classes as one gorge- 
ensued between the brother and sister. And! The lines enclosed were these, a second time | ous holyday. 

Camilla, indeed, had no heart for such a confer- | placed before the reader: | ‘My dear mother,” said the patient, querul- 
ence. How, when she looked on Arthur’s glassy | ously, ‘I have no interest in these false deserip- 


eye, and listened to his hectic cough, could she ‘‘T cannot guess who you are: they say that} tions of the life | have led. I know that life’s 
talk to him of love and marriage? As to the au- | you call yourself a relation; that must be some} worth—ah! had I been trained to some employ- 
tomaton Mrs. Beaufort, Robert made sure of Aer | mistake. I knew not that my poor mother had| ment, some profession; had I—well, it is weak 





diseretion. rel: tions so kind. But, whoever you be, you} to repine. Mother, tell me—you have seen 
Arthur listened attentively to his father’s com- | soothed her last hours—she died in your arms;| Monsieur de he strong and 

munication, and the result of that interview was | and if ever—years, long years hence—we should | healthy?” 

the following letter from Arthur tohis cousin: | chance to meet, and I can do anything to aid ‘* Yes; too much so. He has not your ele- 
“‘] write to you without fear of misconstruc- | another, my blood, and my life, and my heart, | gance, dear Arthur.”’ 

tion, for I write to you unknown to all my family ; | |and my soul, all are slaves to your will. If you “And do you admire him, Camilla? >? Has no 


” 


and I am the only one who can have no interest | be really of her kindred, I commend to you my | other e aught your heart or your fancy 
in the struggle about to take place between my brother; he is at with Mr. Morton. If you} « My dear Arthur,” inte rrupted Aa Beau- 
father and yourself. Before the law can decide | can serve him, my mother’s soul will watch over | fort, ** you forget that Camilla is scarcely out; 
between you I shall be in my grave. I write ' you as a guardian angel. As for me, [ ask no| and, of course, a young girl’s affections, if she’s 
this from the bed of death. Philip, I write this | help from any one: I go into the world, and will) well brought up, are regulated by the experience 
—J/, who stood beside a deathbed more sacred to | carve out my own way. So much do I shrink | of her parents. It is time to take the medicine ; 
you than mine—I, who received your mother’s | ‘from the thought of charity from others, that I do} it certainly agrees with you; you have more 
last sigh. And with that sigh there was a smile | not believe I could bless you as I do now if your! colour to-day, my dear, dear son.”’ 

that lasted when the sigh was gone: for I pro- | kindness to me did not ¢ lose with the stone upon While Mrs. Beaufort was pouring out the 
mised to befriend her children. Heaven knows | my mother’s grave. Puitr. | medicine, the door gently opened, and Mr. Ro- 
how anxiously I sought to fulfil that solemn vow! bert Beaufort appeared; behind him there rose a 
Feeble and sick myself, I followed you and your; ‘his letter was sent to the only address of| taller and a statelier form, but one which seemed 
brother with no aim, no prayer but this: to em- | Monsieur de Vaudemont which the Beauforts| more bent, more humbled, more agitated. Beau- 
brace you and say, ‘ Accept a new brother in me.’ | knew, viz., his apartments in town, and he did| fort advanced. Camilla looked up and turned 
I spare you the humiliation—for it is yours, not | not receive it the day it was sent. pale. ‘The visiter escaped from Mr. Beaufort’s 
mine—of recalling what passed between us when | Meanwhile Arthur Beaufort’s malady continued | grasp on his arm; he came forward, trembling; 
at last we met. Yet I still sought to save at | to gain ground rapidly. His father, absorbed in| he fell on his knees beside Arthur, and seizing 
least Sidney, more especially confided to my | his. own more selfish fears (though, at the first) his hand, bent over it in silence; but silence so 
care by his dying mother. He my steriously | | sight of Arthur, overcome by the alteration of his | | stormy! silence more impressive than all words ; 
eluded our search ; but we had reason, by a letter | | appearance), had ceased to consider his illness| his breast heaved, his whole frame shook. 
received from some unknown hand, to believe | fatal. In fact, his affection for Arthur was rather | Arthur guessed at once whom he saw, and bent 
him saved and provided for. Again I met you | one of pride than love: long absence had weak-| down gently, as if to raise his visiter. 
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‘*Oh! Arthur, Arthur!’ then cried Philip, 
‘forgive me! My mother’s comforter—my 


cousin—my brother! Oh! brother, forgive me !”’ 
And, as he half rose, Arthur stretched out his 
and Philip clasped hin to his breast. 

different feelings | 


arms, 

It is in vain to describe the 
that agitated those who beheld: the selfish con- 
gratulations of Robert, mingled with a better and 
purer feeling—the stupor of the mother-—the | 
emotions, that herself could not unravel, 
which rooted Camilla to the spot. 

‘‘ You own me, then—you own me!”’ cried 
Philip. * You accept the brotherhood that my 
mad passions once rejected! And you 
you, Camilla—you, who once knelt by my 
under this ve ry roof—do you remember me now ! 
Oh, Arthur! that letter, that letter! Yes, in- 
deed; that aid which I aseribed to any 
felons and to malefactors rather than to you, 
made the date ofa fairer fortune. I might owe 
to that aid the very fate that has preserved me till 
which I have not discredit- 
ask me a fa- 
Brother! 


she 


side 


now—the 
No, 
you 
ir brother ! 


very name 
do not think you ean 
claim your due. 


ed. no, 


vour: can but 


my dear 


CHAPTER VII, 


all over 
Henry 1! 


War Exceeding well, his cares are now 


excitement of this interview soon 
Philip, in quitting the room 
with that 


The 
powering Arthur, 
with Mr. Beaufort, asked 
gentleman, and they went into the very parlour 
from which the rich man had once threatened to 
haggard suppliant. 
round the room, and the whole scene came again 
before him. He motioned Beaufort to seat him- | 
self, and, after a pause, thus began : 

‘* Mr. Beaufort, let the past be forgotten. We | 
may have need of mutual forgiveness: and I, 
who have so wronged your noble son, am willing 
I cannot, it is 


a conference 


expel the 
1 ¢} 


to suppose that I misjudged you. 
true, forego this lawsuit.” 
Mr. Beaufort’s face fell. 
‘‘T have no right to I am the trustee 
of my father’s honour and my mother’s name: I 
I cannot forego this law- 


do sO. 


must vindicate bot 
But when I once 
your house—then only with a hope, where now 
[have the certainty, of obtaining my heritage—it 
was with the resolve to bury in oblivion every 


suit, 


sentiment that would transgress the most tem- | 


do more. If the 


are as we 


perate justice. Now I will 
law decide against me, we 
with me—listen: I will leave you the lands 
Beaufort for your life and your son’s. I ask but 
for me and for mine such a deduction from your 
wealth as will enabie 
yet living, to provide for him; and (if you ap- 
prove the choice that out of all earth I would de- 
to give whatever belongs to more 


me, 


sire to make) 
refined or 
her whom I would call my wife. 
fort, in this room I once asked you to restore to 
me the only being I then loved: I am now again 
your suppliant, and this time you have it in your 
power to grant my prayer. Let Arthur be in 
truth my brother: give me, if I prove myself, as 

I feel assured, entitled to hold the name my 
father bore, give me your daughter as my wife ; 
give me Camilla, and I will not envy the lands I 


am willing for myself to resign; and if they pass | 


to my children, those children will be your 


daughter’s !”’ 


too— | 


one—to | 


Over- | 


Philip glaneed | 


bowed myself to enter | 


were; if 
{| home.”’ 


should my brother be 


graceful existence than I care for, to | 
Robert Beau- | 


WALDIE’S LIBRARY. 


“The first impulse of Mr. [r. Beaufort was to; grasp 
| the hand held out to him—to pour forth an inco- 

herent torrentof praise and protestation, as assur- 

ances that he could not hear of such generosity- 
| that what was right was right—that he should ie 
proud of such a son-in-law, and much more to 
the same key. And in the midst of this, it sud- 
|denly occurred to Mr. Beaufort that, if Philip’s | 
| case were really as good as he said it was, he | 
| could not talk so coolly of resigning the property 
jit would secure him for the term of a life (Mr. 
| 


Beaufort thought of his own) so uncommonly 
| good, to say nothing of Arthur’s. At this notion | 
he thought | it best not to commit himself too far; 
drew in as artfully as he could, until he could 
consult Lord Lilburne and his lawyer; and, re- 
collecting also that he had a great deal to manage 


| he began to talk of his distress for Arthur; of the 
necessity of waiting a little before Camilla was 
spoken to, while» so agitated about her brother; 
of the exceedingly strong case which his lawyer 
advised him he possessed—not but what he 
| would rather rest the matter on justice than law 
—and that, if the law should be with him, he 
would not the less (provided he did not force his 


| 


| daughter’s inclinations, of which, indeed, he had | 


| no fear) be most happy to bestow her hand on 
| his brother’s son, with such a portion as would 
| be most handsome to all parties. 
| . > 
we come with our heart in our hands to some 
person or other—when we pour out some gener- 
ous burst of feeling so enthusiastic and sel{-saeri- 
ficing that a by-stander would call us fool and 
Quixote—it often, I say, happens to us to find our 
warn self suddenly thrown back upon our cold 
self; to discover that we are utte rly uncompre- 
hended; and that the swine who would have 
munched up the acorn does not know what to 
make of the pearl. ‘That sudden ice which then 
freezes over us—that supreme disgust and des- 
pair almost of the whole world, which, for the 
moment, we confound with the one worldiing— 
they who have felt may reasonably ascribe to 
Philip. He listened to Mr. Beaufort in utter 
and contemptuous silence, and then replied only, 

**Sir, at all events, this is a question for law to 
decide. If it decide as you think, it is for you 
to act; ifas I think, it is for me. ‘Till then, I | 
will speak to you no more of your daughter or 
my intentions. Meanwhile, all I ask is the liber- 
| ty to visit your son. I would not be banished 
| from his sick-room !”’ 

‘“My dear nephew cried Mr. Beaufort, 
again alarmed, ‘consider this house as your 


| 


aed 


Philip bowed and retreated to the door, fol- 
lowed obsequiously by his uncle. 

It chanced that both Lord Lilburne and Mr. 
Blackwell were of the same mind as to the 
course advisable for Mr. Becufort now to pursue. 
| Lord Lilburne was not only »nxious to exchange 
a hostile litigation for an amicable lawsuit, but 
| he was really eager to put the seal of relationship 
| upon any seeret with regard to himself that a 
| 


man who might inherit £20,000 a year—a dead 
| shot and a bold tongue—might think fit to dis- 

| close. This made him more earnest than he 
| otherwise might have been in advice as to other 
_ people’ s affairs. He spoke to Beaufort as a man 
of the world, to Blackwell as a lawyer. 
‘‘ Pin the man down to his generosity,” said 

Lilburne, ‘‘ before he gets the property. "Posses- 
sion makes a great change in man’s value of 
money. After all, you ean’t enjoy the property 


9 


with respect to Camilla and her prior attachment, | 


Philip ; 


It often happens to us in this world, that when | 


when 3 you're wer er ~~ gives it next to “Arthur, 
who is not married; and if anything happen to 
Arthur, poor fellow! why, in returning to your 
daughter’s husband and children, it gocs in the 
right line. Pin him down at once: get credit 
with the world for the most noble and disinte- 
rested conduct, by letting your counsel state 
that, the instant you discovered the Jost docu- 
ment, you wished to throw no obstacle in the 
way of proving the marriage, and that the only 
thing to consider is, if the marriage be proved ; 
if so, you will be the first to rejoice, &e. &e. 
You know all that sort of humbug as well as 
any man.” 

Mr. Blackwell suggesting the same counsel, 
though in different words, proposed that, as an 
intermediate step, the examination of the facts 
should be submitted to the private arbitration of 
some three of the most eminent lawyers, accord- 
ing to whose verdict the defence should be fought 
gallantiy or waived nobly. This idea Beaufort 
caught at. The arbitration was suggested to 
agreed to, with some hesitation, by Mr. 
Barlow. ‘The arbiters were selected, and they 
soon came to a unanimous opinion that the mar- 
riage could be proved, and Philip Beaufort esta- 
blish his claims. 

As soon as this report was made, Mr. Beav- 
fort saw Philip. It was settled that the lawsuit, 
‘though equally necessary, should be merely for- 
mal, so far as the defendant was concerned; and, 
in short, he let Philip understand that he was 
sensible of his generosity, and not unwilling to 
| profit by it. 

While this went on, Arthur continued gradu- 
ally to decline. Philip was with him always. 
The sufferer took a strange liking to the long- 
dreaded relation, this man of iron frame and 
thews. In Philip there was so much of life, 
that Arthur almost felt as if in his presence itself 
there was antagonism to death. And Camilla 
saw thus her cousin, day by day, hour by hour, 
in that sick chamber, lending himself, with the 
gentle tenderness of a woman, to soften the pang, 
to arouse the weariness, to cheer the dejection. 
Philip never spoke to her of love; in such a 
scene that had been impossible. She overeame, 
in their mutual cares, the embarrassment she had 
before felt in his presence ; whatever her other 
| fe elings, she could not, at least, but be grateful to 
| one so tender to her brother. Three letters of 
Charles Spencer’s had been, in the afflictions of 
the house, only answered by a brief line. She 
now took the occasion of a momentary and delu- 
| sive amelioration in Arthur’s disease to write to 
| him more at length. She was carrying, as usual, 
| the letter to her mother, when Mr. Beaufort met 
| her and took the letter from her hand. He looked 
embarrassed for a moment, and bade her follow 
him into his study. It was then that Camilla 
learned, for the first time distinctly, the claims 
and rights of her cousin; then she learned, also, 
at what price the more valuable part of those 
rights was to be sacrificed. Mr. Beaufort natu- 
rally put the case before her in the strongest 
point of the dilemma. He was to be ruined, 
utterly ruined; a pauper, a beggar, if Camilla 
did not save him. The master of his fate de- 
manded his daughter’s hand. Naturally subser- 
vient to every whim of her parents, this intelli- 
gence—the entreaty —the command with which 
lit was accompanied—overwhelmed her. She 
| answered but by tears; and Mr. Beaufort, 2s- 
| sured of her submission, left her, to consider of 
the tone of the letter he himself should write to 
Mr. Spencer. He had sat down to this very 
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task, when he was ee to Arth: ir’s room. 
His son was suddenly taken worse: spasms, 
that threatened immediate danger, convulsed and 
exhausted him; and, when these were allayed, 
he continued for three days so feeble, that Mr. 
Beaufort, his eyes now thoroughly open to the 
loss that awaited him, had no thoughts even for 
worldly interests. 

On the night of the third day, Philip, Robert 
Beaufort, his wife, his daughter, were grouped 
round the deathbed of Arthur. He had just 
awakened from a sleep, and he motioned to 
Philip to raise him. Mr. Beaufort started as by 
the dim light he saw Ais son in the arms of Catha- 
rine’s / and another Chamber of Death seemed, 
shadow-like, te replace the one before him. 
Words, long since uttered, knelled in his ear: 
‘There shall be a deathbed yet in which you 
shall see the spectre of her, now so calm, rising 
for retribution from the grave!’ His blood 
froze—his hair stood erect—he cast a hurried, 
shrinking glance round the twilight of the dark- 
ened room; and, with a feeble cry, covered his 
white face with his trembling hands! 
Arthur’s lips there was a serene smile; he 
turned his eyes from Philip to Camilla, and 
murmured, ‘* She will repay you!’ A pause, 
and the mother’s shriek ran through the room. 
Robert Beaufort raised his face from his hands: 
his son was dead ! 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


“ Jul And what reward do you propose ? 
It must be my love,” — The Double Murriage. 


While these events—dark, hurried, and stormy 
—had befallen the family of his betrothed, Sid- 
ney Beaufort (as we are now entitled to call him) 


had continued his calm life by the banks of the | 


After a few wecks, his confidence 
in Camilla’s fidelity overbore all his apprelen- 
sions and forebodings. Her letters, though con- 
strained by the inspection to which they were 
submitted, gave him inexpressible consolation 
and delight. He began, however, early to fancy 
that there was a change in their tone. ‘The 
letters were of the same length, but they seemed 


lovely lake. 


But on | 


to shun the one subject to which all others were | 


as naught; they turned rather upon the guests 
assembled at Beaufort Court; and why I know 
not—for there was nothing in them to authorise 
jealousy—the brief words devoted to Monsieur 
de Vaudemont filled him with uneasy and ter- 
rible suspicion. He gave vent to these feelings 
as fully as he dared do, under the knowledge 
that his letter would be seen; and Camilla never 
again even mentioned the name of Vaudemont. 
Then there was a long pause—then her brothier’s 


arrival and illness were announced—then, at in- | 


tervals, but a few hurried lines—then a complete, | 


long, dreadful silence—and, lastly, with a deep 
black border, and a solemn black seal, came the 
following letter fron Mr. Beaufort :— 





NIGHT AND MORNING. 


|} human anguish for which there is no dictionary !) 

—‘*but I cannot pursue this theme! 

‘Slowly now awakening to the duties yet left 
me to discharge, I cannot but be sensible of the 
material difference in the prospects of my tre- 
maining child. Miss Beaufort is now the heiress 
to an ancient name and a large fortune. She 
subscribes with me to the necessity of consulting 
those new considerations which so melancholy 
an event forces upon her mind. ‘The little fancy 


more) that might naturally spring up between 
two amiable young persons thrown together in the 
country, must be banished from our thoughts. As 
a friend, I shall be always happy to hear of your 
welfare ; and should you ever think of a profes- 
sion in which I can serve you, you may com- 
mand my utmost interest and exertions. I know, 
my young friend, what you will feel at first, and 
how apt you will be to call me mercenary and 
selfish. Heaven knows if that be really my 
character! But at your impressions are 
|easily effaced; and any experienced friend of 
the world will assure you, that in the altered 
| circumstances of the case I have no option. All 
| intercourse and correspondence, of course, cease 
with this letter, until, at least, we may ull meet 
| with no sentiments but those of friendship and 
esteem. I desire my compliments to your 
worthy uncle, in which Mrs. and Miss Beaufort 
join; and I am sure you will be happy to hear 
| that my wife and daughter, though still in great 
| affliction, have suffered in health than I 
| could have ventured to anticipate. 
‘* Believe me, dear sir, 





age 


less 


‘* Yours sincerely, 

‘*Ropert Beavrort.” 

| “ Jo C. Spencer, E'sq., Junr.” 
| When Sidney received this letter, he was with 
Mr. Spencer, and the latter read it over the young 
| man’s shoulder, on which he leaned affectionately. 
When they came to the concluding words, Sid- 
ney turned round with a vacant look and a hollow 


smile. ‘* You see, sir,’’ he said, ** you see— 
‘““My boy—my son—you bear this as you | 
ought. Contempt will soon efface— 


Sidney started to his feet, and his whole coun- 
tenance was changed. 

**Contempt! Yes, forhim! But for her— 
she knows it not—she is no party to this—I can- 
not believe it—I will not! I—I—”’ and he rushed 
out of the room. Ile was absent till nichtfall, 
and when he returned he endeavoured to appear 
calm, but it was in vain. 

The next day brought him a letter from Ca- 
milla, written unknown to her parents ; short, it 
is true (confirming the sentence of separation 
contained in her father’s), and imploring him not 
to reply to it, but still so full of gentle and of sor- 
rowful feeling, so evidently worded in the wish 
to soften the aneuish she inflicted, that it did more 
than soothe—it even administered hope. 

Now, when Mr. Robert Beaufort had reco- 
vered the ordinary tone of his mind sufficiently 


| to indite the letter Sidney had just read, he had 


‘« My dear Sir,—I have the unutterable grief 
to announce to you and your worthy uncle the | 
irreparable loss [ have sustained in the death of 
my only son. It is a month to-day since he de- 
parted this life. He died, sir, as a Christian 
should die—humbly, penitently; exaggerating | 
the few faults of his short life, but—’’ (and here 
the writer’s hypocrisy, though so natural to him 
—was it that he knew not that he was hypo- | 
critical ?—fairly gave way before the real and | 





| before the publicity of the lawsuit. 


| become fully sensible of the necessity of con- 
| eluding the marriage between Philip and Camilla 
The action 
for the ejectment could not take place before the 
ensuing March or April. He would waive the 
ordinary etiquette of time and mourning to | 
arrange all before. In the first place, he could 
thus, by means of settlements, at once secure all | 
the conditions most to his advantage ; and, se- | 
condly, he lived in hourly fear lest Philip should | 


or liking (the acquaintance was too short for | 


| between the claimant 


| 209 


| dienes that he had a rival in his brother, and 
| break off the marriage with its contingent advan- 
}tages. ‘I'he first announcement of such a suit in 
the newspapers might reach the Spencers ; and 
if the young man were, as he doubted not, 
Sidney Beaufort, would necessarily bring him 
forward, and the dreaded “explan ition. 
Thus apprehensive and ever scheming, Robert 
Beaufort spoke to — so much, and with 
such apparent feeling, of his wish to gratify, at 
the earliest possible pe riod. the last wish of his 
son in the union wine arranged—he spoke with 
such seeming consideration and good sense of 
the avoidance of all scandal and misinterpretation 
in the suit itself, which suit a previous marriage 
would 
nature— 


ensure 


and his daughter 


show at once to be of so amicable a 
that Philip, ardently in love as he was, could not 
but assent to any hastening of his expected hap- 
piness compatible with decorum. As to any 
previous publicity by way of newspaper com- 
ment, he agreed with Mr. Beaufort in de ‘precating 
it. But then came the question, What name was 
he to bear in the interval ? 

‘ As to that,”’ said Philip, somewhat proudly, 
‘‘when, after my mother’s suit in her own be- 
half, I persuaded her not to bear the name of 
Seaufort, though her for my own 
part, I prized her own modest name, which, 
under such dark was in reality 
spotless—as much which you 
bear and my father bore, so I shall not resume 
the name the law denies me till the law restores 
itto me. Law alone can efface the wrong which 
law has done mie.”’ 

Mr. Beaufort was pleased with this reasoning 
(erroneous though it was), and he now ‘hoped 
that all would be safely arranged. 

That a girl so situated as Camilla, 
character not energetic or profound, but submis- 
sive, dutiful, and timid, should yield to the argu- 
ments of her father, the her dying 
brother—that she should not dare to refuse to 

the instrument of pé a divided 
the saving sacrifice to her father’s endan- 
gered fortunes—that, in fine, when, nearly a 
month after Arthur’s death, her father, leading 
her into the room where Philip waited her foot- 
step with a beating heart, placed her hand in his, 
and Philip, falling on his knees, said, ** May I 
hope to retain this hand for life?’ she should 
falter out such words as he might construe into 
not reluctant acquiescence—that all this should 
happen, is so natural that the reader is already 
prepared for it. But still she thought with bitter 
and remorseful feelings of him thus deliberately 
and faithlessly renounced. She felt how deeply 
he had loved her, she knew how fearful would 
be his grief. She looked sad and thoughtful ; 
but her brother’s death was sufficient, in Philip’s 
eyes, to account for that. ‘The praises and gra- 
titude of her father, to whom she suddenly seemed 
to become an object of even greater pride and 
affection than ever Arthur had been—the comfort 
of a generous heart, that takes pleasure in the very 
sacrifice it makes : the acquittal of her conscience 


due—and, 


appearances, 


as the loftier one 


and of 


desire of 


become ace to 


family, 


las to the motives of her conduct —began, how- 
| ever, 


produce their effect. Nor, as she had 
lately seen more of Philip, could she be insen- 
sible of his attachment—of his many noble 
qualities—of the pride which most women 
might have felt in his addresses when his rank 
was once made clear; and, as she had ever been 


of acharacter more regulated by duty than pas- 
sion, so one who could have seen what was 
passing 11 her mind, would have had little fear 
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for Philip’ s future happiness in her kee ping ; | 





a, 


little fear but that, when once married to him, | 
her affections would have gone along with her | 


duties; and that, if the first love were yet re- 
called, it would be with a sigh due rather to | 
some romantic recollection than some continued | | 
regret. Few of either sex are ever united to| 
their first love; yet married people jog on, and | 
eall each other ‘*my dear’? and ‘“*my darling”’ 
all the same! It might be, it is true, that Philip 
would be scarcely loved with the intenseness 
with which he loved; but if Camilla’s feelings 
were capable of corresponding to the ardent and 
impassioned ones of that strong and vehement 
nature—such feelings were not yet developed in | 
her: the heart of the woman might still be half 
concealed in the veil of the virgin innocence— 
Philip himself was satisfied ; he believed that he | 
beloved; for it is the property of love, in a| 
large and noble heart, to reflect itself, and to set 
its own image in the eyes on which it looks. 
As the poet gives ideal beauty and excellence to 
some ordinary child of Eve, worshiping less the 
being it images and con- 


Was 


being that is than the 
ceives, so Love, which makes us all poets for a 
while, throws its own divine light over a heart 
perhaps really cold, and becomes dazzled into 
the joy of a false belief by the very lustre with 
which it surrounds its object. 

The more, however, Camilla saw of Philip, 
the more (gradually overcoming her former mys- 
terious and superstitious awe of him) she grew 
familiarised to his peculiar cast of character and 
thought, more she began to distrust her 
father’s assertion that he had insisted on her | 
hand as a price—a bargain—an equivalent for | 
revenge. And with this 
thought came another. Was she worthy of this | 
man? Was she not deceiving him? Ought} 
she not to say, at least, that she had known a| 
previous attachment, however determined she | 
might be to subdue it Often the desire for this | 
and honourable confession trembled on her 
lips, and as often was It checked by some chance 
circumstance or some maiden fear. Despite their | 
was not yet between them that 
delicious intimacy accompany 
the affiance of two hearts and souls. ‘The gloom 
of the house—the restraint on the very language | 
of love which a death so recent and so deplored 
imposed, ‘ounted in much for this reserve. 
And for the rest, Robert Beaufort left them very 
few and very brief opportunities to be alone. 

In the mean time, Philip (now persuaded that 
the Beauforts 
had set Mr. 


so the 


the sacrifice of a dire 


? 


just 


connection, there 
which ought to 


were ignorant of his brother’s fate) 
Barlow’s activity in search of Sid- 
ney; and his painful anxiety to discover one so 
dear and so mysteriously lost, was the only 
cause of uneasiness which the brichtening future 
appeared likely to bestow. While these re- 
searches, hitherto fruitless, were being made, i 
so happened, London began now to refill and 
gossip to revive, that a report got abroad, no one 


knew how (probably from the servants), that 
Monsieur de Vaudemont, a distinguished French 
officer, was shortly to lead the daughter and sole 


heiress of Robert Beaufort, Esq., M. P., to the 
hymeneal altar; and that report very quickly 
found its way into the London papers; from the 
London papers it spread to the Provincial; it 
reached the eyes of Sidney in his now gloomy 
and despairing solitude. The day that he read 
it he disappeared. 





_WALDIE'S LIBR ARY. 


CH APTER XIX, 


* Jul Good lady, love him! 
You have a noble and an honest gentleman. 
Lever found him so 
Love him no less than I have done, and serve him, 
And Heaven shall bless you —you shali bless my ashes.”’ 
Tae Diutle Marriig 


We have been too long absent from Fanny : 
it is time to return to her. ‘The delight she ex- 


| perienced when Philip made her understand all 


the benefits, the blessings that her courage, nay, 
her intellect had bestowed upon him—the blush- 
ing ecstasy with which she heard (as they re- 
turned to H , the eventful morning of her 
deliverance, side by side, her hand el: asped i in his, 
and often pressed to his grateful lips) his praises, 

his thanks, his fear for her safety, his joy at 1e- 





| gaining her—all this amounted to a bliss which, 


till then, she could not have conceived that life 
was capable of bestowing. And when he left 
her at H to hurry to his lawyer's with the 
recovered document, it was but for an hour. He 
returned, and left her not for several days. And 
in that time he became sensible of her astonish- 
ing, and to him, it seemed, miraculous improve- 





ment in all that renders mind the equal to mind: 


for he guessed not the influence that 
And now he 


miraculous, 
makes miracles its commonplace. 


| listened attentively to her when she conversed ; 
| he read with her (though reading was never much 


in his vocation ;) his unfastidious ear was charmed 
;) 


with her voice when it sang those simple songs ; | 


and his manner (impressed alike by gra ititude for 


the signal service rendered to him, ‘and by the 
discovery that Fanny was no longer a child, 


whether in mind or years,) though not less gen- 
tle than before, was less temiliar, less superior, 
more respectful, and more earnest. It was a 
change which raised her in her own self-esteem. 
Ah, those were rosy days for Fanny! 


A less sagacivus judge of character than Lil- 


burne would have formed doubts, perhaps, of the | 
But he | 
the fraternal interest which | 


nature of Philip’s interest in Fanny. 
comprehended at once 

aman like Philip might well take in a creature 
like Fanuy, if commended to his care by a pro- 
tector whose doom was so awful as that which 
had ingulfed the life of William Gawtrey.  Lil- 
burne had some thoughts at first of claiming her ; 
but, as he had no power to compel her residence 
with him, he did not wish, on consideration, to 
come again in contact with Philip on ground so 
full of humbling recollections as that still over- 
shadowed by the images of Gawtrey and Mary. 
He contented himself with writing an artful let- 
ter to Simon, stating that, from Fanny’s residence 
with Mr. Gawtrey, and from her likeness to her 
mother, whom he had only seen as a child, hi 
had conjectured the relationship she bore to him- 
self; and, having obtained other evidence of that 
fact (he did not say what or where,) he had not 
scrupled to remove her to his roof, meaning to 
explain all to Mr. Gawtrey the next day. ‘This 
letter was accompanied by one from a lawyer, 
informing Simon Gawtrey that Lord Lilburne 
would pay £200 a year, in quarterly payments, 
to his order; and that he was requested to add, 
that when the young lady he had so benevoleutly 
reared came of age, or married, an adequate pro- 
vision would be made for her. Simon’s eyes 
blazed up at this last intelligence, when read to 
him, though he neither comprehended nor sought 
to know why Lord Lilburne should be so gen- 
erous, or what that noble person’s letter to him- 
self was intended to convey. For two days he 
seemed restored to vigorous sense; but, when he 
had once elutched the first payment made in ad- 

















vance, the a ‘of ‘the money seemed | to numb 
him back to his lethargy; the excitement of de- 
sire died in the feeling of possession. 

And just at that time Fanny’s happiness came 
to a close. Philip reecived Arthur Beaufort’s 
letter; and now ensued long and frequent ab- 
sences ; and on his return, for about an hour or 
so at a time, he spoke of sorrow and death; and 
the books were closed, and the songs silenced. 
All fear for Fanny’s safety was of course over— 
all necessity for her work— their litile establish- 
ment was increased. She never stirred out with- 
out Sarah; yet she would rather that there had 
been some danger onher account for him to guard 
against, or some trial that his smile might soothe. 
His prolonged absences began to prey upon her 
—the books ceased to interest—no study filled 
up the dreary gap—her step grew listless—her 
cheek pale—she was sensible, at last, that his 
presence had become necessary to her very life. 
One day he came to the house earlier than usual, 
and with a much happier and serener expression 
of countenance than he had worn of late. 

Simon was dozing in his chair, with his old 
dog, now scarce vigorous enough to bark, curled 
up at his feet. Neither man nor dog was more 
as a witness to what was spoken than the lea- 
thern chair or the hearth rug on which they se- 
verally reposed, 

There was something which, in actual life, 
greatly contributed to the interest of Fanny’s 
strange lot, but which in narration, I feel I can- 
not make suiliciently clear to the reader. And 
this was her connection and residence with that 
old man. /fer character forming, as his was 
completely gone; here the blank becoming filled, 
there the page fading to a blank. It was the 
utter, total deathliness in life of Simon that, while 
sO impressive to see, renders it impossible to 
bring him before the reader in his full force of 
contrast to the young Psyche. He seldom spoke 
—often not from morning till night—he now sel- 
dom stirred. It is in vain to describe the inde- 
scribable : let the reader draw the picture for him- 
self. And whenever (as I sometimes think he 
will, after he has closed this book) he conjures 
up the idea he atiaches to the name of its heroine, 
let him see before her, as she glides through the 
humble room—as she listens to the voice of him 
she loves—as she sits musing by the window, 
with the church spire just visible—as, day by 
day, the soul brightens and expands within her 
—still let the reader see within the same walls— 
gray-haired, blind, dull to all feeling, frozen to all 
life—that stony image of Time and Death! Per- 
hapsthen he may understand why they who be- 
held the real yt the living Fanny blooming un- 
der that chill and mass of shadow, felt that her 
grace, her simplicity, her charming beauty were 
raised by the contrast, till they grew associated 
with thoughts and images, mysterious and pro- 
found, belonging not more to the lovely than to 
the sublime. 

So there sat the old man; and Philip, though 
aware of his presence, speaking as if he were 
alone with Fanny, after touching on more casual 
topics, thus addressed her: : 

‘* My true and my dear friend, it is to you that 
I shall owe, not only my rights and fortune, but 
the vindication of my mother’s memory. You 
have not only placed flowers upon that grave- 
stone, but it is from you, under Providence, that 
it will be inseribed at last with the name which 
refutes allcalumny. Young and innocent as you 
now are, my gentle and beloved benefactress, 
you cannot as yet know what a blessing it will 
8 
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be to me to engrave that name upon that simple 
stone. Hereafter, when you yourself are a wile, 
a mother, you will comprehend the service you 
have rendered to the living and the dead !”" 

He stopped, struggling with the rush of emo- 
tions that overflowed his heart. Alas! THE 
Deap! what service can we render to them? 
What avaifed it now, either to the dust below or 
to the immortality above, that the tools and knaves 
of this world should mention Catharine whose 
life was gone, whose ears were deaf, with more 
or less respect? ‘There is in calumny that poison 
that, even when the character throws off the 
slander, the heart remains diseased beneath the 
effect. ‘They say that truth comes sooner or 
later ; but it seldom comes before the soul, pass- 
ing from agony to contempt, has grown callous 
tomen's judgments, Calumniate a human being 
in youth, adulate that being in age: whai has 
been the interval? Will the adulation atone either 
for the torture, or the hardness which the torture 
leaves atlast? And if, as in Catharine’s case (acase 
how common!) the truth came too late—if the 
tomb is closed—if the heart you have wrung can 
be wrung no more—why, the truth is as value- 
less as the epitaph on a forgotten name! Some 


such conviction of the hollowness of his own | 


words, when he spoke of service to the dead, 
smote upon Philip’s heart, and stopped the flow 
of his words. 

Fanny, conscious only of his praise, his thanks, 


and the tender affection of his voice, stood still | 


silent, her eyes downcast, her breast heaving. 

Philip resumed : 

‘And now, Fanny, my honoured sister, I 
would thank you for more, were it possible, even 
than this. I shall owe to you not only name and 
fortune, but happiness. It is from the rights to 
which you have assisted me, and which will 
shortly be made clear, that I am enabled to de- 
mand a hand I have long coveted: the hand of 
one as dear to me as youare. Ina word, the 
time has this day been fixed when I shall have a 


home to offer to you and to this old man; when | 


I can present to you a sister who will prize you 
as I do; for 1 love you so dearly, I owe you so 
much, that even that home would lose half its 
smiles if you were not there. Do you under- 
stand me, Fanny ? 
my wife !”’ 

The poor girl who heard this speech of most 
cruel tenderness did not fall, or faint, or evince 
any outward emotion except in a deadly paleness. 
She seemed like one turned to a stone. 
very breath forsook her for some moments, and 
then came back with a long deep sigh. She laid 
her hand lightly upon his arm, and said calinly, 

‘‘ Yes, I understand. We once saw a wed- 
ding. You are to be married: I shall see yours!” 

‘You shall; and later, perhaps, I may see 
your own. I have a brother—ah! if I could but 
find him—younger than I am, beautiful almost 
as you !” 

‘© You will be happy,” said Fanny, still calm- 
ly. 

‘‘T have long placed my hopes of happiness in 
such aunion! Stay! where are you going?” 

“To pray for you!”’ said Fanny, with a smile 
in which there was something of the old vacancy ; 
and she walked gently from the room. Philip 
followed her with moistened eyes. He had no 
suspicion of her secret, and her manner now 
might have deceived one more vain. He soon 


after quitted the house and returned to town. 
Three hours after, Sarah found Fanay stretched 
on the floor of her own room, so still, so white, 


The sister I speak of will be | 


Her | 





life was gone. She recovered, however, by de- 
grees; and, after putting her hands to her eyes, 
and muttering some moments, seemed much as 
usual, except that she was more silent, and that 
her lips remained colourless, and her hands cold 
like stone. 


CHAPTER XX. 

Vee. Yesee what follows 

dre O , gentle sir! this shape again !"— 7he Chane 

‘That evening Sidney Beaufort arrived in Lon- 
don. It is the nature of solitude to make the 
passions calm on the surface, agitated in the deeps. 
Sidney had placed his whole existence in one 
object. When the letter arrived that told him to 
hope no more, he was at first rather sensible of 
the terrible and dismal blank—the ** void abyss”’ 
—to which all his future was suddenly changed, 
than roused to vehement and turbulent emotion. 
But Camilla’s letter had, as we have seen, raised 
his courage and animated his heart. ‘To the idea 
of her faith he still clung with the instinet of 
hope in the midst of despair. ‘The tidings that 
|she was absolutely betrothed to another, and in 
so short atime since her rejection of him, let 
| loose from all restraint his darker and more im- 
| petuous passions. Ina state of mind bordering 
on phrensy, he hurried to London to seek her, to 
see her; with what intent, what hope, if hope 
there were, he himself could scarcely tell. But 
what man who has loved with fervour and trust 
will be contented to receive the sentence of eter- 





one thus worshipped and thus forsworn ? 


| The day had been intensely cold. ‘Towards 
evening, the snow fell fast and heavily. Sidney 


ri had not, since a child, been before in London; 


and the immense city, covered with a wintry and 
icy mist, through which the hurrying passengers 
and the slow-moving vehicles passed, spectre-like, 
along the dismal and slippery streets. opened to 
the stranger no hospitable arms. He knew not 
a step of the way—he was pushed to and fro— 
his searce intelligible questions impatiently an- 
swered—the snow covered him—the frost piereed 
| to his veins. At length a man, more kindly than 
the rest, and seeing that he was a stranger to 
London, procured him a hackney-coach, and di- 
rected the driver to the distant quarter of Berke- 
ley Square. ‘The snow balled under the hoofs 
lof the horses; the groaning vehicle proceeded at 
| the pace of a hearse. At length, and after a period 
'of such suspense and such emotion as Sidney 
never in after-life could recall without a shudder, 
| the coach stopped, the benumbed driver heavily 
| descended, the sound of the knocker knelled loud 
through the muffled air, and the light from Mr. 
Beaufort’s hall glared full upon the dizzy eyes of 
the visiter. He pushed aside the porter, and 
sprung into the hall. Luckily, one of the foot- 
men who had attended Mrs. Beaufort to the 
lakes recognised him, and, in answer to his breath- 
less inquiry, said, 

‘* Why, indeed, Mr. Spencer, Miss Beaufort 
is at home—up stairs in the drawing-room, with 
master and mistress, and Monsicur de Vaude- 
mont; but—’’ 

Sidney waited no more. He bounded up the 
stairs; he opened the first door that presented 
itself to him, and burst, unannounced and un- 
looked for, upon the eyes of the group seated 
within. 


nal separation except from the very lips of the | 
| changed. 
the fearless soldier. 


He saw not the terrified start of Mr. | 


that, for some moments, the old woman thought | Robert Beaufort; he heeded not the faint, nervous 


exclamation of the mother; he caught not the 
dark and wondering glance of the stranger seated 
beside Camilla; he saw but Camilla herself, and 
in a moment he was at her feet. 

** Camilla, lam here! I, who love you so; 
1, who have nothing in the werld but you!—I 
am here, to hear from you, and you alone, if I 
am indeed abandoned—if you are indeed to be 
another’s !”’ : 

He had dashed his hat from his brow as he 
sprang forward; his long, fair hair, damp with 
the snows, fell disordered over his forehead ; his 
eyes were fixed, as for life and death, upon the 
pale face and trembling lips of Camilla. Rebert 
Beaufort, in great alarm, and well aware of the 
fierce temper of Philip, anticipative of some rash 
and violent impulse, turned his glance upon his 
destined son-in-law. But there was no angry 
pride in the countenance he there beheld. Philip 
had risen, but his frame was bent, his knees 
knocked together, his lips were parted, his eyes 
were staring full upon the face of the kneeling 
man. 

Suddenly Camilla, sharing her father’s fear, 
herself half arose, and, with an unconscious 
pathos, stretched one hand, as if to shelter, over 
Sidney’s head, and looked to Philip. Sidney’s 
eyes followed hers. He sprang to his feet. : 

‘+ What, then, it zs true! And this is the man 
for whom I am abandoned! But, unless you— 
you, with your own lips—tell me that you love 
me no more—that you love another, [ will not 
yield you up but with life.” 

He stalked sternly and impetuously up to 
Philip, who recoiled as his rival advanced. ‘The 
characters of the two men seemed suddenly 
The timid dreamer seemed dilated into 
‘The soldier seemed shrink- 
ing—quailing—into terror. Sidney 
grasped that strong arm, as Philip still retreated, 
with his slight and delicate fingers; grasped it 
with violence and, frowning into 
the face from which the swarthy blood was seared 


nameless 


and menace; 


away, said, in a hollow whisper, 

** Po you hear me? Do you comprehend me? 
I say that she shall not be forced into a marriage 
at which, I yet My 
claim is holier than yours. Renounce her, or win 
her but with my blood.” 

Philip did not apparently hear the words thus 
addressed tohim. His whole senses seemed ab- 
sorbed in the one sense of sight. He continued 
to gaze upon the speaker, till his eye dropped on 
the hand that yet griped his arm. And as he thus 
looked he uttered an inarticulate ery. He caught 
the hand in his own, and pointed toa ring on the 
finger, but remained speechless. Mr. Beaufort 
approached, and began some stammered words of 
soothing to Sidney ; but Philip motioned him to 
be silent; and at last, as if by a violent effort, 
said, not to Sidney, but to Beaufort, 

‘s His name ? his name ?”’ 

“It is Mr. Spencer—Mr. Charles Spencer,” 
cried Beaufort. ‘ Listen to me; I will explain 
all; I—I—” 

‘*Hush! hush !’’ cried Philip; and, turning to 
Sidney, he put his hand on his shoulder, and, 
looking him full in the faee, said, 

“‘ Have not you known another name? 


—it is—it is! 


believe, her heart rebels. 


Are 
you not—yes, it is so- Follow me, 
follow !” 

And still retaining his grasp, and leading Sid- 
ney, who was now subdued, awed, and a prey to 
new and wild suspicions, he moved on gently, 
stride by stride, his eyes fixed on that fair face, 
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his lips muttering, till the closing door shut both 
forms from the eyes of the three there left—in 
what state of presentiment, or conjecture, or fear, 
the reader can imagine better than I describe. 

It was the adjoining room into which Philip 
led his rival. It was lit but by a small reading- 
lamp, ind the bright, ste acy blaze of the fire; 


and by this li 


' ght they both continued to gaze on 
each other, as if spellbound, in complete silence. 
At last Philip, by an irresistible impulse, fell up- 
on Sidney’s bosom, and, clasping him with con- 
vulsive energy, gasped out, 

‘Sidney ! Sidney! my mother’s son !’ 

** What!” exclaimed Sidney, struggling from 
the embrace, and at last freeing himself; «*it ts 
you, then! you—my own brother! You, who 
have been hitherto the thorn in my path, the 
cloud in my fate! You, who are now come to 
make me a wretch for life! I love that woman, 
and you tearherfrom me! You, who subjected 
my infancy to hardship, and, but for Providence, 
might have degraded my youth, by your exam- 


’ 


ple, into shame and guilt !” 

‘‘Forbear! Forbear!’’ cried Philip with a 
voice so shrill in its agony that it smote the hearts 
of those in the adjoining chamber like the shriek 
of some despairing soul. ‘They looked at each 
other, but not one had the courage to break upon 
the interview. 

Sidney himself was appalled by the sound. 
He threw himself on a seat, and, overcome by 
passions so new to him, by excitement so strange, 
hid his face, and sobbed as a child. 

Philip walked rapidly to and fro the room for 
some moments; at length he paused opposite to 
Sidney and said, with the deep calmness of a 
wronged and goaded spirit, 

‘‘ Sidney Beaufort, hear me! When my mother 
died, she confided you to my care, my love, and my 
In the last lines that her hand traced, 
she bade me think less of myself than of you, be 
to you as a father as well as brother. The hour 
that I read that letter, I fell on my knees and vow- 
ed that I would fulfil that injunection—that I 
would sacrifice my very self, if | could give for- 
And this not for your 
ut as my mother—our 


pi Otection, 


tune or happiness to you. 
sake alone, Sidney; no! 
) 


wronged, our belied, our broken-hearted mother 


—oh Sidney, Sidney! have you no tears for her 


too?’ He passed his hand over his own eyes 
fora moment, and resumed: ‘** But as our mo- 
ther, in that last letter, said to me, ‘ Let my love 
pass into your breast for him, so, Sidney, so, in 
all that I could do for you, I fancied that my 
mother’s smile looked down upon me, and that, 
in serving you, it was my mother whom I obey- 
ed. Perhaps hereafter, Sidney, when we talk 
sat period of my earlier life when I worked 


hen the degradation you speak of 


over t 
for you—w 
{there was no crime in it!) was borne cheerfully 
for your sake, and yours the holyday, though 
nine the isk—perhaps hereafter you will do me 
. You left me or were reft me, and 
[I gave all the litte fortune that my mother had 
bequeath dus to get some tidings from you. I 
bitter letter—and I 
eared not then that I was a beggar, since I was 


more yusti - 


. 
received your letter—that 


alone. You talk of what I have cost you—you 
talk !—and you now ask me to—to—merciful 
Heaven! let me understand you. Do you love 


Camilla? Does she love you? Speak—speak 
—explain; what new agony awaits me +4 

It was then that Sidney, affected and humbled, 
amid all his more selfish sorrows, by his brother’s 
language and manner, related, as succinetly as he 


could, the history of his affection for Camilla, the 
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from Mr. Beaufort. 

In spite of all his efforts for self-control, Phi- 
lip’s anguish was so great, so visible, that Sidney, 
after looking at his working features, his trem- 
bling hands for a moment, felt all the earlier parts 
of his nature melt in a flow of generous sympa- 
thy and remorse. He flung himself on the 
breast from which he had shrunk before, and 
cried, 

‘‘ Brother, brother! forgive me. I see how I 
have wronged you. If she has forgotten me —if 
she love you, take her and be happy !” 

Philip returned his embrace, but without 
warmth, and then moved away; and again, in 
great disorder, paced the room. His brother 


circumstances of their engagement, and ended by | 

. . 7 . | 
placing before him the letter he had received | 
layed till the suit is terminated; by that time I 


only heard disjointed exclamations that seemed to | 


escape unawares: ‘They said she loved me / 
Heaven give me strength! Mother, mother! let 
me fulfil my vow! Oh, that I had died ere 
this !”’ 
rolled down his forehead. 

** Sidney !” 
that I comprehend not. But my mind now is 
very confused. If she loves you—i/f! Is it pos 
sible for a woman to love favo? Well, well, I 
go to solve the riddle: wait here !’’ 

He vanished into the next room, and fur nearly 
half an hour Sidney was alone. 


He stopped at last, and the large dews | 


| 


} 


said he, ‘*there is mystery here | 


He heard | 


through the partition murmured voices ; he caught | 


more clearly the sound of Camilla’s sobs. 


The | 


particulars of that interview between Philip and | 
Camilla, alone at first (afterward Mr. Robert | 


Beaufort was re-admitted), Philip never disclos- 
ed, nor could Sidney himself ever obtain a cleat | 


account from Camilla, who could not recall it, even | 


years after, without great emotion. But at last 
the door was opened, and Philip entered leading 
Camilla by the hand. His face was calm, and 
there was a smile on his lips; a greater dignity 
than even that habitual to him was diffused over 
his whole person. 
handkerchief to her eyes, and weeping passion- 
ately. Mr. Beaufort followed them with a morti- 
fied and slinking air. 

Sidney,” said Philip, ‘it is past. All is 
arranged, 
better claim. Mr. Beaufort consents to 
union. He will tell you, at some fitter time, that 


Camilla was holding her | 


I yield to your earlier, and, therefore, | 
your | 


our birthright is at last made clear, and that there | 
is no blot oa the name we shall hereafter bear. | 


Sidney, embrace your bride !”’ 


Amazed, delighted, and still half incredulous, | 


Sidney seized and kissed the hand of Camilla; | 


and as he then drew her to his breast, she said, 
as she pointed to Philip, 

**Oh? if you do love me as you say, see in 
him the generous, the noble—’’ Fresh so! 
broke off her speech; but, as Sidney sought 


ns | 


again to take her hand, she whispered, with a| 


touching and a womanly sentiment, ** Ah! re- 
spect him: see!’’ and Sidney, looking then at | 
his brother, saw that, though he still attempted 
to smile, his lip writhed, and his features were 
drawn together, as one whose frame is wrung by 
torture, but who struggles not to groan. 

He flew to Philip, who, grasping his hand, 
held him back and said, 

‘**T have fulfilled my vow! TI have given you 
up the only blessing my life has known. Enough! 
you are happy; and I shall be so too, when God 
pleases to soften this blow. And now you must} 
not wonder or blame me if, though so lately | 

found, I leave you a while. Do me one kind- 


| hess—you, Sidney—you, Mr. Beaufort. Let| had the exile and the outeast pined indignantly 
10 





the marriage take place at H , in the village 
church by which my mother sleeps ; let it be de- 





shall hope to meet you all—to meet you, Camilla, 
as I ought to meet my brother’s wife: till then, 
my presence will not sadden your happiness. 
Do not seek to see me, do not expect to hear from 
me. Hist! be silent, all of you; my heart is yet 
bruised and sore. Oh Tuov,”’ and here, deep- 
ening in his voice, he raised his arms, * ‘Thou, 
who hast preserved my youth from such snares 
and such peril—who hast guided my steps from 
the abyss to which they wandered, and beneath 
whose hand I now bow, grateful if chastened— 
receive this offering and bless that union! Fare 
ye well.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 


“ Heaven's airs amil the harpstrings dwell; 
And we wish they ne’er may fade; 
They cease; and the s-ulixa silent cell, 
Where music never played. 
Dream follows dream through the long night-hous ™ 
W.ts0on: The Past, ua pocm 


The self-command which Philip had obtained 
for a while deserted him when he was without 
the house. His mind felt broken up into chaos; 
he hurried on, mechanically, on foot; he passed 
street upon street, now solitary and deserted, as 
the lamps gleamed upon the thick snow. ‘The 
city was left behind him. He paused not, till, 
breathless, and exhausted in spirit if not in frame, 
he reached the churchyard where Catharine’s 
dust reposed. ‘The snow had ceased to fall, but 
it lay deep over the graves. ‘The yew-trees, 
clad in their white shrouds, gleamed ghostlike 
through the dimness. Upon the rail that fenced 
the tomb yet hung a wreath that Fanny’s hand 
had placed there; but the flowers were hid; it 
was a wreath of snow! ‘Through the intervals 
of the huge and still clouds there gleamed a few 
melancholy stars. ‘The very calm of the holy 
spot seemed unutterably sad. ‘The death of the 
year overhung the death of man. And, as Philip 
bent over the tomb, within and without all was 
Ice and Nieut! 

How long he remained on that spot, what 
were his emotions or his prayers, he himself 
never afterward could recall. Long past mid- 
night Fanny heard his step on the stairs, and the 
door of his chamber close with unwonted vio- 
lence. She heard, too, for some hours, his heavy 
tread on the floor, till suddenly all was silent. 
The next morning, when, at the usual hour, 
Sarah entered to unclose the shutters and light 
the fire, she was startled by wild exclamations 
and wilder laughter. ‘The fever had mounted to 
the brain: he was delirious. 

For several weeks Philip Beaufort was in im- 
minent danger; for a considerable part of that 
time he was unconscious ; and, when the peril was 
past, his recovery was slow and gradual. It was 
the only illness to which his vigorous frame had 
ever been subjected ; and the fever had perhaps 
exhausted him more than it might have done one 
in whose constitution the disease had encountered 
less resistance. His brother, imagining he had 
gone abroad, was unacquainted with his danger. 
None tended his sickbed save the hireling nurse, 
the fee’d physician, and the unpurchaseable heart 
of the only being to whom the wealth and rank 
of the heir of Beaufort Court were as nothing. 
Here was reserved for him Fate’s crowning les- 
son, in the vanity of those human wishes which 
anchor in gold and power. For how many years 
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for his birthright! Lo! it was won, and with it 
came the crushed heart and the smitten frame. 


As he slowly recovered sense and reasoning, | 


these thoughts stuck him forcibly. He felt as af 


he were rightly punished in having disdained, | 


during his earlier youth, the enjoyments within 
his reach. Was there nothing in the glorious 
health—the unconquerable hope—the heart, if 
wrung, and chafed, and sorely tried, free at least 
from the direst anguish of the passions, disap- 
pointed and jealous love? Though certain, if 
spared to the future, to be rich, powerful, righted 
in name and honour, might he not, from that 
sickbed, envy ‘is earlier past? even when with 
his brother-orphan he wandered through the soli- 
tary fields, and felt with what energies we are 
gifted when we have something to protect; or 
when, loving and beloved, he saw life smile out 


to him in the eyes of Eugenie ; or when, afier | 


that melancholy loss, he wrestled boldiy, and 
breast to breast, with Fortune, in a far land, for 
honour and independence? ‘There is something 


in severe illness, especially if it be in violent con- | 
trast to the usual strength of the body, which has | 
often the most salutary effect upon the mind— | 
which often, by the afiliction of the frame, | 
roughly wins us from the too morbid pains of the | 


heart—which makes us feel that, in mere 1FE, 
enjoyed as the robust enjoy it, God’s great prin- 
ciple of good breathes and moves. We rise, 
thus, from the sickbed softened and humbled, 
and more disposed to look around us for such 
blessings as we may yet command. 

The return of Philip, his danger, the necessity 
of exertion, of tending him, had roused I’anny 
from a state which might otherwise have been 
permanently dangerous to the intellect so lately 
ripened within her. With what patience, with 
what fortitude, with what unutterable thought and 
devotion she fulfilled that best and holiest woman’s 
duty, letthe man whose struggle with life and death 
has been blessed with the vigil that wakes and saves 
imagine to himself. And in all her anxiety and ter- 
ror she had glimpses of a happiness which it 
seemed to her almost criminal to acknowledge. 
For, even in his delirium, her voice seemed to 
have some soothing influence over him, and he 
was calmer when she was by. And when at last 
he was conscious, her face was the first he saw, 
and her name the first which his lips uttered. 
As then he grew gradually stronger, and the bed 
was deserted for the sofa, he took more than the 
old pleasure in hearing her read to him, which 


| throw himself from the sofa to her feet. 


NIGHT AND MORNING, 


delicious epochs which mark a revolution in the 
affections : unspeakable gratitude, brotherly ten- 
derness, the united strength of compassion and 
respect that he had felt for Fanny, seemed, as he 
gained health, to mellow into tcelings yet more 
exquisite and deep. He could no longer delude 


himself with a vain and imperious belief that it | 


was a defective mind that his heart protected ; he 


began again to be sensible to the rare beauty of 


that tender face: more lovely, perhaps, for the 
paleness that had replaced its bloom. ‘The fancy 
that he had so imperiously checked belore—be- 


fore he saw Camilla, returned to him, and neither | 


pride nor honour had now the right to chase the 
solt wings away. One evening, fancying him- 


self alone, he fell into a profound revery ; he | 
awoke with a start, and the exclamation, ** Was | 


it true love that I ever felt for Camilla, or a pas- 
sion—a phrensy—a delusion ?”’ 

His exclamation was answered by a sound 
that seemed both of joy and grief. He looked 
up, and saw I’anny before him; the light of the 
moon, just risen, fell full on her form, but her 


hands were clasped before her face ; he heard her 


sob. 

‘Fanny, dear Fanny,” he cried, and sought to 
But she 
drew herself away, and fled froin the chamber as 
a dream. 

Philip rose, and, for the first time since his 
illness, walked, but with feeble steps, to and fro 
the room. With what different emotions from 
those in which last, in fierce and intolerable ago- 
ny, he had paced that narrow boundary! Re- 


|turning health creeped through his veins; a se- 


| heart. 


rene, a kindly, a celestial joy circumfused his 
Had the time yet come when the old 
Florimel had melted into snow ; when the new and 
the true one, withits warm life, its tender beauty, 


|its maiden wealth of love, had risen before his 


she did with a feeling that lecturers vannot teach. | 


And onee, ina pause from this occupation, he 
spoke to her frankly ; he sketched his past his- 
tory -his last sacrifice. And Fanny, as_ she 
wept, learned that he was no more another's ! 

It has been said that this man, naturally of an 
active and impatient temperament, had been litile 
accustomed to seck those resources which are 
found in books. But somehow, in that sick 
chamber, it was Fanny’s voice—the voice of her 
over whose mind he had once so haughtily la- 
mented—that taught him how much of aid and 
solace the herd of men derive from the everlast- 
ing genius of the few. 

Gradually, and interval by interval, moment 
by moment, thes drawn together, all thought be- 
yond shut out (for, however crushing for the 
time the blow that had stricken Philip from 
health and reason, he was not that slave to a 
guilty fancy that he could voluntarily indulge— 
that he would not earnestly seek to shun all sen- 
timents that yet turned with unholy yearning 


hopes? He paused before the window; the 


spot within seemed so confined, the night with- | 


out so calm and lovely, that he forgot his still- 
clinging malady, and unclosed the casement: 
the aircame soli and fresh upon his temples, and 
the church tower and spire, for the first time, did 
not seem to him to rise in gloom against the 
heavens. Even the orave-stone of Catharine, 
half in moonlight, half in shadow, appeared to 
him to wear a smile. His mother’s memory 
was become linked with the living Fanny. . 
“Thou art vindicated—thy Sidney is happy,” 
he murmured: * to Aer the thanks !”’ 
Fair hopes and soft thoughts busy within him, 


{he remained at the easement till the increasing 


chiii warned him of the danger he incurred. 
The next day, when the physician visited 
him, he found the fever had returned. For many 
days Philip was again in danger—dull, uncon- 
scious even of the step and voice of I’anny. 
He woke at last as from along and profound 


| sleep; woke so refreshed, so revived, that he felt 





at once that some great crisis had been passed, 
and that, at length, he had struggled back to the 
sunny shores of Life. 

By his bedside sat Liancourt, who, long alarm- 
ed at his disappearance, had at last contrived, 


with the help of Mr. Barlow, to trace him to | 


Gawtrey’s house, and had for several days taken 
share in the vigils of poor Fanny. 

While he was yet explaining all this to Philip, 
and congratulating him on his evident recovery, 
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| necessary for his convalescence. It was then 
| that Liancourt, who had for two days seemed im- 
| patient to unburden himself of some communica- 
tion, thus addressed nim: 

**My dear friend, | have learned, now, your 
story from Barlow, who ealled several times dur- 
ing your relapse, and who is the more anxious 
about you, as the time for the decision of your 
case now draws near. ‘The sooner you quit this 
house the better.”’ 

**Quit this house? and why? Is there not 
one in this house to whom I owe my fortune and 
my life ?”’ ; 

“Yes; and for that reason I say, Go hence: 
it is the only return you can make her.” 

? speak intelligibly.”’ 


| 


* Pshaw ? 

‘*T will,’ said Liancourt, gravely. “[ have 
been a watcher with her by your sickbed, and I 
know what you must feel already ; nay, I must 
confess that even the old servant has ventured to 
speak to me. You have inspired that poor girl 
with feelings dangerous to her peace.” : 

‘* Hal’ cried Philip, with such joy that Lian- 
court frowned and said, * Hitherto I have be tc\- 
ed you too honourable to—”’ 

**So you think she loves me?” 
Philip. 

‘¢ Yes; what then? You, the heir of Beaufort 
Court—of a rental of £20,000 a year—of an 
historical name—you cannot marry this poor 
girl |’ 

‘* Well! I will consider what you say; and, 
at all events, I will leave the house to attend the 
result of the trial. Let us talk no more on the 
subject now.” 

Philip had the penetration to perceive that 
Liancourt, who was greatly moved by the beauty, 
| the innocence, and unprotected position of Fanny, 
had not confined caution to himself; that, with 
his characteristic, well-meaning bluntness, and 
with the license of a man somewhat advanced in 
years, he had spoken to [anny herself: for Fan- 
ny now seemed to shun him; her eyes were 
heavy, her manner was embarrassed. " He saw 
the change, but it did not grieve him; he hailed 
the omens which he drew from it. 

And at Jast he and Liancourt went. He was 
absent three weeks, during which time the for- 
mality of the friendly lawsuit was decided, and 
the public were in ecstasies at the noble and sub- 
lime conduct of Mr. Robert Beaufort; who, the 
moment he had discovered a document which he 
| might so easily have buried for ever in oblivion, 

voluntarily agreed to dispossess himself of estates 
he had so long enjoyed, preferring conscience to 
lucre. Some persons observed that it was re- 
ported that Mr. Philip Beaufort had also been 
generous; that he had agreed to give up the 
estates for his uncle’s life, and was only, in the 
meanwhile, to receive a fourth of the revenues. 
But the universal comment was, ** He could not 
have done less !”’ Mr. Robert Beaufort was, as 
Lord Lilburne had once observed, a man who 
was born, made, and reared to be spoken well of 
by the world ; and it was a comfort to him now, 
poor man ! to feel that his character was so highly 
estimated. If Philip should live to the age of 
one hundred, he will never become so respectable 
| and popular a man with the crowd as his worthy 
luncle. But does it much matter ? i 
| Philip returned to H the eve before the 
| day fixed for the marriage of his brother and 
| Camilla. 


interrupted 





the physician entered to confirm the congratula- | 


tion. Ina few days the invalid was able to quit 


towards the betrothed of his brother)—gradually, | his room, and nothing but change of air seemed 
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| from moment to moment at the face of ‘Philip 
Beaufort, where he had hope od to read a grief that 


CHAPTER XXII. 





: shine Day aros i ' 1 
ra ae _ ildnmot detect. Lord Lilburne had careiuily 
| rly May shone cheerfully over, refrained from an interview with Philip till that 
the quiet suburb of H- in the thorough- | day, and he now only came to the wedding, as 


fares life was astir. It was the hour of noon, | a surgeon goes to an hospital to examine a wound 
, which he had been told would be great and sore: 
are full. ‘I'he old retired trader, eyeing wistfully | he was disappointed. Close behind followed 
the rolling coach er the AOI omnibus, was | Sidney, radiant with joy, and bloom, and beauty ; 
ed air in the broadest | and his kind guardian, the tears rolling down his 
owe n which, afar in the! eyes, murmured blessings as he looked upon him. 

+, rose the spires of the metropolis. ‘The Mrs. Beaufort had declined attending the cere- 
from the dayschool was hurrying | mony: her nerves were too weak; but behind, 
his satchel on his back ; the bal-| ata long interval, came Robert Beaufort, sober, 
staid, collected as ever to outward seeming ; but 
a close observer might have seen that his eve had 
lost its habitual complacent cunning, that his step 
listen. And! was more heavy, his stoop more joyless. Aout 
round the shops where cheap shawls and cottons | his air there was something crestfallen. ‘The 
consciousness of acres had passed away from his 
he was no longer a possessor, 
and calculated her hard-gained savings for the | but a pensioner. ‘The rich man, who had decided 
Sunday gear. And in the corners of the streets | as he pleased on the happiness of others, was a 
itinerant kitchens of the piemen, and | cipher: he had ceased to have an interest in any- 
rose the sharp cry, ** All hot! all hot!’ in the | thing. 
ear of infant and ragged Hunger. And amid! ternow? Her children would not be the heirs | 
them all rolled on some lazy coach of ancient! of Beaufort. As Camilla kindly turned round, 
and, through happy tears, waited for his approach 


the hour at which commerce is busy and streets 


breathing the fresh ne sce} 
‘ 

ind most crowded roa 
distanes 
} OY le I loos : 
home to dinner, 

° ! | 1 | 
lad-singer was sending her cracked whine through 
the obscurer alleys, where the baker’s boy, with 
puddings on his tray, and the smart maid-servant, 
despatched for porter, paused 
tempted the female eye, many a loitering girl de- 


tained her impatient mother, and eyed the tickets | portly presence; 


| 
Sreamea ule 


merchant or withered maiden, unconscious of any 


life but that creeping through their own dull-| to clasp his hand, he forced a smilc, but it was | 
rivered veins. And before the house in which | sickly and piteous. He longed to creep away 


Catharine died ther 


and be alone. 

*¢ My father !’’ said Camilla, in her sweet, low 
} ¢ ? rr 5:4 . v tes " d ‘ae, Ihil; 
uess, and speculate, and won-| voice; and she extricated herself from Philip 
and threw herself on his breast. 

‘* She is a good child,” said Roberi Beaufort, 


loitered many stragelers, 


subscribers to the news- 


gOSS1ps of the hamlet, 


room hard hy, lo ¢ 


} 


der W hy , from the church be hind, there rose the 
merry pe il ot the marriage be Il! 


At length, along the broad road leading from | vaeanily ; and, turning his dry eyes to the group, 
the great city, there were seen rapidly advancing | he ce aught instinctively at his customary cot mmon- | 
three carriages of a different fashion from those | places; “and a good child, Mr. Sidney , makes | 
fmiliar to the suburb. On they came; swiftly | a good wife!” 
they whirled round the angle that conducted to| ‘I'he clergyman bowed as if the compliment | 


the church, the hoofs of the gay steeds ringing | were addressed to himself; he was the only man | 
the white favours of the | there whom Robert Beaufort could now deceive. 
servants gleaming in the sun. Happy is the bride ‘* My sister,’’ said Philip Beaufort, as, once 
And when the carriages had! more leaning on his arm, the »y passed before the 

rattered groups melted into | churehdoor, ** may Sidney love ‘and prize you— | 
one crowd, and took their way to the church. | as I would have done; and believe me, both of 
They stood idling without in the burial-ground, | you, I have no regret, no memory that wounds | 
many of them round the fence I j 


cheerily on the ground, 


the sun shines on! 
thus vanished, the si 


that euarded from | me now.”’ 
He dropped her hand, and motioned to her 
father to lead hex to o carriage. ‘Then winding 
his arm into Sidney’s, he said, 
“ Wait till they < are gone: I have one word 
yet with you. Go on, gentlemen.” 
bell ceased, and then ‘he clergyman bowed, and walked through the 
and not a sound was | churchyard. But Lilburne, pausing and survey- 
heard in that solemn spot to whose demesnes ate | ing Philip Beaufort, said to him whisperingly, | 
consecrated alike the Birth, the Marriage, and the ‘“And so much for feeling—the folly! So 
Death. much for generosity—the delusion! Happy 
At length there came forth from the church- |} man!’’ 
door the goodly form of a rosy beadle. Ap-| ‘Iam thoroughly happy, Lord Lilburne.’ 
proaching the groups, he whispered the better- ‘Are you? ‘Then it was neither feeling nor 
dressed, and c generosity; and we were taken in! Good-day.” 
ed with the ol 1 and lifted his eane to the young; | With that he limped slowly to the gate. 
and the result of all was, that the churchyard, Philip answered not the sareasm even by 
not without many a murmur and expostulation, | look, for at that moment a loud shout was set up 
was cleared, and the crowd fell back in the space | by the mob without: they had caught a glimpse 
behind the gates of the principal entrance, where | of the bride. 
they swayed, and chattered round} ** Come, Sidney, this way,’’ 
the carriages which were to bear away the bridal | not detain you long.” ; 
party. | Armin arm they passed out of the church, and 
Within the church, as the cerem: ny was now | turned to the spot hard by where the flowers 
coneluded, Philip Beaufort conducted, hand-in- | smiled up to them from the stone on their mo- 


their footsteps Catharine’s lonely grave. All 
nature was glad, exhilarating, and yet serene; a 
h the soft air; 


genial freshness breathed throug! 


not a cloud was to be seen in the smiling azure: | 
even the old dark yews seemed happy in their 
] 
i 





everlasting verdure. ‘The 
even the crowd grew silent; 


nmanded the ragged ; remonstrat- 


and gaped, said he; ** I must 











hand ly along the aisle, his brother’s wife. | ther’s grave. 

Leaning on his stick, his cold sneer upon his The old inseription had beenjeffaced, and the 
thin lip, Lord Lilburne limped, step by step, with | name of Caruarine Beavrort was placed upon 
the pair, though a little apart from them, glancing } the stone. 


What to him the marriage of his daugh- | 


| of marriage where two hearts are united. 


| turn to Eneland. 





} :¢ 


“B rother, said Philip, «do not forget this 
grave: years hence, when children play around 
your own hearth. Observe, the name of Catha- 
rine Beaufort is fresher on the stone than the 
dates of birth and death ; the name was only in- 
scribed there to day—your wedding day! Bro- 
ther, by this grave we are now indeed united.”’ 

** Oh, Philip !”’ eried Sidney, in deep emotion, 
clasping the hand stretched out to him, “I feel, 
I feel how noble, how great you are; that you 
have sacrificed more than I dreamed of—”’ 

“Hush!” said Philip, with a smile; no talk 
of this. I am happier than you deem me. Go 
in; she waits you.” 

‘And you! Leave you alone!” 

‘** Not alone,”’ said Philip, peinting to the 
grave. 

Searce had he spoken when from the gate came 
the shrill, clear voice of Lord Lilburne. 

‘* We wait for Mr. Sidney Beaufort.” 

Sidney passed his hand over liis eyes, wrung 
his brother’s hand onee more, and in a moment 
was by Camilla’s side. 

Another shout—the whirl of the wheels—the 
tramping of feet—the distant hum and murmur 
—and all was still. 

‘The clerk returned to lock up the church—he 
did not observe where Philip steod in the shadow 
of the wall—and went home to talk of the gay 


” 


wedding, @nd inquire at what hour the fune ral of 
| a young woman, his next-door neighbour, would 


take place the next day. 
It might be a quarter of an hour after Philip 
was thus left—nor had he moved from the spot 


|—when he felt his sleeve pulled gently. Ie 


turned round and saw before him the wistful face 
of Fanny ! 

**So you would not come to the wedding ?”’ 
said he. 

“No. But I fancied you might be here alone 
—and sad.”’ 

‘ And you will not even wear the dress I gave 
you?” 

‘«* Another time. Tell me, are you unhappy 2?” 

* Unhappy, Fanny! No; look around. The 
very burial-ground has a smile. See the labur- 
nums clustering over the wall; listen to the birds 
on the dark yews above ; and yonder, see, even 
the butterfly has settled upon a grave! I am not 
unhappy.” As he thus spoke he looked at her 
earnestly, and, taking both her hands in his, 
drew her gently tows ards him, and continued: 

“Tanny, do you remember that, leaning over 
that gate, I once spoke to you of the happiness 
Nay, 
Fanny, nay, I must go on. It was here in this 
spot—it was here that I first saw you on my re- 
I came to seck the dead, and 
I have thought since it was my mother’s guar- 
dian spirit that drew me hither to find you—the 
living! And often afterward, Fanny, you would 
come with me here, when, blinded and dull as I 
was, I came to brood and repine, insensible of 
the treasures even then, perhaps, within my reach. 
But best as it was; the ordeal thiough which I 
have passed has made me more orateful for the 
prize I now dare to hope for. On this grave your 
hand daily renewed the flowers. By this grave, 
the link between the Time and the Eternity, 
whose lessons we have read together, will you 
consent to record our vows? Fanny—dearest, 
fairest, tenderest, best—I love you, and at last as 
alone you showld be loved! I woo you as my 
wife ! Mine, not fora season, but for ever : for ever, 
even when these graves are opened, and the World 
shrivels like a scroll. Do you understand me? 
12 
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Do you heed me? Or have I dreamed that 
that—-”’ 

He stopped short: a dismay seized him at her 
silence. Had he been mistaken in his divine be- 
lief? ‘The fear was momentary : for Fanny, who 
had recoiled as he spoke, now placing her hands 
to her temples, gazing on him, breathless, and 
with lips apart, as if, indeed, with great effort and 
struggle, her modest spirit conceived the possi- 
bility of the happiness that broke upon it, ad- 
vanced timidly, her face suffused in blushes ; and, 
looking into his eyes as if she would read into 
his very soul, said, with an accent, the intense- 
ness of which showed that her whole fate hung 
on his answer, 

« But this is pity! They have told you that 
I—in short, you are generous—you—you—Oh, 
deceive me not! Do you love her still? Can 
you—do you love the humble, foolish F anny ?” 

«As God shall judge me, sweet one, I am sin- 
cere | I have survived a passion, never so sweet, 
so tender, so entire as that I now feel for yu! 
And oh, Fanny, hear this true confession! It 
was you—you to whom my heart turned before 
Isaw Camilla! Against that impulse I struggled 
in the blindness of a haughty error !”’ 


Fanny uttered a low and suppressed ery of 


delight and rapture. Philip passionately con- 
tinued : 

‘* Fanny, make blessed the life you have saved. 
Fate destined us for each other. I*ate for me has 
ripened your sweet mind: Fate for you has soft- 
ened this rugged heart. We may have yet much 
to bear and much to learn. We will console and 
teach each other !”” 

He drew her to his breast as he spoke; drew 
her trembling, blushing, confused, but no more 
reluctant; and there, by the Grave that had been 
so memorable a scene in their common history, 
were murmured those vows in which all this 
world knows of human happiness is treasured 
and recorded: love that takes the sting from 
grief, and faith that gives eternity to love. All 
silent, yet all serene around them! Above, the 
heaven; at their feet, the grave. [For the love, 
the grave! for the faith, the heaven! 


CHAPTER THE LAST. 
* A labore reelinat olium.”—Hoxar. 


I feel that there is some justice in the affection 
the general reader entertains for the old-fashioned, 
and now somewhat obsolete, custom of giving to 
him, at the close of a work, the latest news of 
those who sought his acquaintance through its 
progress. 

The weak but well-meaning Smith, no more 
oppressed by the evil influence of his brother, 
has continued to pass his days in comfort and 
respectability on the income settled on him by 
Philip Beaufort. Mr. and Mrs. Roger Morton 
still live, and have just resigned their business to 
their eldest son, retiring themselves to a small 
villa adjoining the town in which they had made 
their fortune. Mrs. Morton is very apt, when 
she goes out to tea, to talk of her dear deceased 
sister- -in-law, the late Mrs. Beaufort, and of her 
own remarkable kindness to her nephew when a | 
little boy. She observes that, in fact, the young | 
men owe every thing to Mr. Roger and herself: 
and, indeed, though Sidney was never a grateful | 
dispositio: 1, and has not been near her since, yet | 
the eldér brother, the Mr. Beaufort, always | 
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‘of afat buck. She then comments on the ups nea 
downs of life; and observes that it is a pity that 
her son ‘Tom preferred the medical profession to 
the Chureh; their cousin, Mr. Beaufort, has two 
livings. ‘lo all this Mr. Roger says nothing, 
except an occasional ** Thank Heaven, I want 
no man’s help! I am as well to do as my | 
neighbours. But that’s neither here nor there.”* | 

‘There are some readers—they who do not | 


thoroughly consider the truths of this life—who | 


will yet ask, **But how is Lord Lilburne 


punished ?"’ Punished: ay and indeed, how ? 


‘he world, and not the poet, must answer that | 
question. Crime is punished from without. If 


Vice is punished, it must be within. ‘Hhe Lil- 


burnes of this hollow world are not to be pelted | 


with the soft roses of poetical justice. ‘hey 


who ask why he is not were hy may be the | 


first to doff the hat to the equipage in which he 
lolls through the streets! ‘ihe only offence he 
habitually committed of a nature to bring the 
penalties of detection, he renounced the moment 
he perceived there was danger of discovery ; | 
gambled no more after Philip’s hint. He was 
one of those, some years after, most bitter upon 
a certain nobleman charged with unfair play ; 
one of those who took the accusation as proved, 
and whose authority settled all disputes thereon. 

But, if no thunderbolt falls on Lord Lilburne’s 
head—if he is fated still to cat, and drink, and 
die on his bed, he may yet taste the ashes of the 
Dead Sea fruit which his hands have gathered. 
He is grown old. His infirmities increase upon 
him. His sole resources of pleasure—the senses 
—are dried up. For him there is no longer 
savour in the viands or sparkle in the wine: man 


He Is alone 


delichts him not, nor woman either. 
with Old Age, and in sieht of Death. 
With the exception of Simon, who died in his 
chair not many days after Sidney’s marriage, 
Robert Beaufort is the only one among the more 
important agents left at the last scene of this his- 


tory who has passed from our mortal stage. | 


After the marriage of his daughter, he moped 
and drooped. He was wont to say—for what 
he said was always amiable —that he missed his 
dear child, especially now he had no son. But 
what he did miss, was the heritage of Beaufort 
Court. The last straw to which he had clung— 
the hope that Camilla would marry the elder 
brother, and thus that Azs erandehildren would 
rein in his stead—once swept away, he sank 
deeper and deeper into the despondent sense of 
his own nothingness. What though he still 
possessed the mansion and the main property 
for his life, he was there but a guest on suffer- 
ance. Where was that respectable, comforting, 
complacent feeling of rights in se—of possession 
—of property? He walked joylessly round the 
park, and rode listlessly round the farms, and sat 
silently in the halls: he was but the tenant of 
another. 

‘Thus gradually and insensibly he pined away 
from want—moral want, in the midst of actual 
wealth, luxury, and plenty! ‘There was no visi- 
ble disease which the doctors could cope with. 
They could not put the acres into pills that he 
might swallow, nor melt the woods into decoc- 
tions that he might drink and be well. Camilla 
hearing that he was ill and that her presence 
micht restore him, flew to his side. Butit was 
| evident then that she was nothing in his thoughts ; 
| and even when her first son was born, and crow- 
}ed in his arms, he looked at it vacantly, ‘*‘ My 
|grandchild! Yes, and his uncle has provided 


c | 


for the county !”” Still he did not complain, and 
still he caught at sentiments that did him honour: 
| ** He never desired anything but what was just; 
| he might have resisted the lawsuit, but he never 
| thought of such a thing. Mr. Philip was a very 
| fine young man, and, he was happy to say, ap- 
| preciated his motives. He had never cared over- 
}much for money. ‘Thank Heaven! covetous- 
ness was not his fault.”” And so—he died! 

Mrs. Beaufort, after his death, established her- 
self in London, and could never be persuaded to 
visit Beaufort Court. She took companion, 
who more than replaced, in her eyes, the absence 
of Camilla. 

And Camilla—Spencer—Sidney. ‘They live 
| still by the gentle lake, happy in their own serene 
joys and graceful leisure ; shunning alike ambi- 
tion and its trials, action and sharp vicissi- 
tudes; envying no one, 


den ny it, but my r grande hild will never be | member 
| 


covetous of nothing ; 
|}makine around them, in the working world, 
something of the old pastoral and golden holy- 
day. If Camilla had at one time wavered in her 
allegiance to Sidney, her good and simple heart 
has long since been entirely regained by his de- 
votion; and, as might be expected from her dis- 
position, she loved him better after marriage than 


before. 

Philip had gone through severer trials than 
Sidne y. But, had their earlier fates been revers- 
ed, and that spirit, In youth so haughty and self- 
willed, been lapped in ease and luxury, would 
Philip now be a better or a happier man? Per: 
haps, too, for a less tranquil existence than his 
be reserved ; but in pro- 
poruion to the uses of our des liny do we repose 
“ae 


brother, Philip yet may 


or toil. He who never knows pain knows 
the half of ple sure. The lot of wh 

most noble on the ¢ 
rosy gardens of the Epicurean. 
the man who 
Heaven settles rather on the front of him who la- 


bours and aspires ! 


th below falls not amid the 
We may envy 
enjoys and rests, but the smile of 


And did Philip ever regret the circumstances 
that had given him Fanny as the partner of his 
life? ‘lo some, who take their notions of the 
ideal from the conventional rules of romance 
rather than from their own perceptions of what is 
fine, this narrative would have been more pleas- 
ing had Philip never loved but Fanny ; but all 
that had led to that love at last had only served to 
render it more enduring and econcentred. Man’s 
strongest and worthiest affection is his lastis 
the one that unites and embodies all his past 
dreams of what is excellent—the one from which 
Hope springs out, the brighter from former dis- 
appointinents—the one in which the MemMorIEs 
are the most tender and abundant—the one 
which, replacing all others, nothing hereafter can 
replace. 


And now, ere the scene closes, and the audi- 
ence, whom, perhaps, the actors may have inte- 
rested for a while, dispe rse, to forget, amid the 
pursuits of actual life, the bea that have 
amused an hour or beguiled a care, let the curtain 
fall on one happy picture : 

It is some few years after the marriage of Philip 
and Fanny: years spent chiefly abroad. It is a 
summer’s morning. In a small, oldfashioned 
room at Beaufort Court, with its easements open, 
to the gardens, stood Philip, having just entered ; 
and near the window sat Fanny, his boy by he 


|side. She was at the mother’s hardest task, th 
| first lessons to the firstborn child; and, as th 


evinces his respect to them by the yearly present | for him, and for you too, handsomely: I don’t | boy looked yp at her sweet, earnest faee with 
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smile of intelligence on his own, you might have 


seen ata glance how well understood were the | 
teacher and the pupil. Yes; whatever might | 
have been wanting in the virgin to the full deve- | 


lopment of mind, the cares of the mother had 


supplied. When a being was born to lean on her | 


alone—dependent on her providence for life— 
then, hour after hour, step after step in the pro- 
cress of infant destinies, had the reason of the 


mother grown in the child’s growth, adapting it- | 
self to each want that it must foresee, and taking | 
its perfectness and completion from the breath of | 


the New Love! 


WALDIE’S LIBRARY, 


And fled with Priam’s shepherd boy, 
And caused the mighty tale of Troy. 
She should be a woman who 
(Graceful without much endeavour) 
Could praise or excuse all | do, 

And Jove me ever. 

I’d have her thoughts fair, and her skin 
White as the white sou] within; 

And her fringed eyes of darkest blue, 
Which the great soul looketh through, 
Like heaven’s own gates cerulean : 
And these I’d gaze and gaze upon, 

As did of old Pygmalion. 


The child caught sight of Philip, and rushed | 


to embrace him. 

See!’ whispered Fanny, as she also hung 
upon him, and strange recollections of her own 
mysterious childhood crowded upon her, ** see,”’ 
whispered she, with a blush half of shame and 
half of pride, ‘the poor idiot girl is the teacher 
of your child!’ 

“ And,” answered *hilip, ** whether for child 
or mother, what teacher is like Love ?”’ 

Thus saying, he took the boy into his arms ; 
and, as he bent over those rosy cheeks, Fanny 
saw, from the movement of his lips and the 
moisture in his eyes, that he blessed God. He 
looked upon the mother’s face, he elanced round 
on the flowers and foliage of the luxurious sum- 
mer, and again he blessed God; and, without and 
within. it was Light and Morninc! 


rHE END. 


MISCELLANEOUS POETRY. 
BY BARRY CORNWALL. 
WISHES. 


Now, give me but a cot that’s good, 

In some great town’s neighbourhood : 

A warden, where the winds may play 
Fresh from the blue hills far away, 

And wanton with such trees as bear 
Their loads of green through all the year, 
Laurel, and ducky juniper 

So may some friends, whose social talk 

I love, there taking their evening walk 
And spend a frequent holiday. 


And may I own a quiet room, 
Where the morning sun may come, 
Stored with books of poesy, 

Tal , science, old morality, 

Fable and divine history, 

Ranged in separate cases round, 
Each with living marble crown’d. 
Here should Apollo stand, and there 


Isis, with her sweeping hair: } 


} 


Here Phidian Jove, or the face of thoucht 
Of Pallas, or Laocoon, 

Or Adrian’s boy Antinous, 

Or the winged Mercurius, 

Or some that conquest lately brought } 
From the land Italian. 


And one I’d have whose heaving breast 
Should rock me nightly to my rest, 

¥ By holy chains bound fast to me, | 
Faster by love’s sweet sorcery. 
I would not have my beauty as 
Jano or Paphian Venus was, 
Or Dian with her crested moon 
(Else, haply, she might change as soon), 
Or Portia, that high Roman dame, 
Or she who set the world on flame, 
Spartan Helen, who did leave 

Her husband-king to grieve, 


| 
| 
| 
} 





A FRESH MORNING. 


It is a noisy morning: yet the sky 
Looks down as bright as un a summer's day. 
The ocean enrling as in wanton play, 
Doth bare her bosom to Apollo’s eye, 
And every whispering wind that flutters by 
| Seems like a spirit charged to greet the day, 
| And duly hurries tow’rd the Kast—away : 
For there the sun, seen o’er the mountain high, 
Comes smiling on the world. The fiuit, the flower, 
Earth, heaven, the sea, and oh! the heart of man, 
And all that came within ais mighty plan 
| Fling back the glance in joy: and from her bower 
| The spirit of MepiraTion comes, to see 
All nature join in social jubilee. 


THE LAST SONG. 


Must it be !—Then farewell, 

| ‘Thou whom my woman’s heart cherished so long : 
Farewell, and be this song 

|The last, wherein [ sav “I loved thee well.” 

| 


| Many a weary strain 

| (Never yet heard by thee) hath this poor breath 
| Uttered, of love and death, 

| And maiden grief, hidden and chid in vain. 


(Oh! ifin after years 

|The tale that I am dead shall touch thy heart, 
Bid not the pain depart ; 

| But shed, over my grave, a few sad tears. 


| Think of me—still so young, 
Silent, though fond, who east my life away, 
Daring to disobey j 

| The passionate spirit that around me clung. 


Farewell again; and yet, 

Must it indeed be so—and on this shore 
Shall you and | no more 

‘Tovether see the sun of Summer set? 


| For me, my days are gone: 


No more shall I, in vintage times, prepare 
Chaplets to bind my hair, 
As I was wont: oh *twas for you alone. 


| But on my bier Ill lay 


Me down in frozen beauty, pale and wan, 
Martyr of love to man, 
And, like a broken flower, gently decay. 


STANZAS. 


| Farewell !—You have banished me then 


Irom ny home, and the language of men 
Must come foreign and chill to my heart !— 
But you scorn’d—and "twas time to depart. 


I go, like the shadow that flies, 
When night and her darknesses rise, 
And there is not a star in the sky, 
To light me on—even to die. 


You have slighted me, eruel! and yet 
I cannot disdain or forget, 

For in hate you still keep your control, 
And it lies like a chain on my soul. 


And now for the storm and the breeze, 
And the music that lives on the seas, 

And the ever-green valleys that lie 
(*Midst the Alps) in the smile of the sky ! 


I shall stand on the mountain, and shout 
To the stars as they wander about, 
And perhaps they may stop at my call— 
Sut thou wilt be brighter than all. 


Oh, then why do I strive to remove 
Thee? I lived on the thought of thy love 
Once, and never must think (’tis my fate) 
Of thee—though I think of thy hate. 


Farewell! Thou hast struek in thy pride 
A heart that for thee would have died ! 
Yet I bear the reproach. as I go, 

Of filling thy bosom with woe. 


No matter! I have, and ‘tis well, 
A spirit that nothing shall quell ! 
And I know that, whatever my doom, 
The laurel must spring from my tomb. 


SONG. 
My love is a lady of gentle line, 
‘Tow’rds some Jike the cedar bending, 
Tow’rds me she flies—like a shape divine 
‘rom heaven to earth descending. 


Her very look is life to me, 

Her smile like the clear moon rising, 

And her kiss is as sweet as the honey’d bee, 
And more and more enticing. 


Mild is my love as the summer air, 

And her cheek (her eyes half closing) 
Now rests on her full-blown bosom fair, 
Like languor on love reposing. 


NIGHT. 
Now, to thy silent presence, Night! 
Is this, my young song offer’d; Oh! to thee, 
Down-looking with thy thousand eyes of light— 
To thee, and thy starry nobility, 
That float, with a delicious murmuring 
(Though unheard here) about thy foreliead blue: 
And as they ride along, in order due, 
Circling the round globe in their wandering, 
To thee, their ancient queen, and mother, sing. 


Mother of beauty! veiled queen ! 
Fear’d and sought, and never seen 
Without a heart-imposing feeling, 
Whither art thou gently stealing ? 

In thy smiling presence I 

Kneel in star-struck idolatry, 

And turn me to thine eye (the moon,) 
Fretting that it must change so scon, 
Toying with this idle rhyme, 

IT scorn that bearded villain, Time, 
Thine old remorseless enemy, 

And build my linked verse to thee. 


Not dull and cold and dark art thou: 
Who that beholds thy clearer brow, 
Endiadem’d with the gentlest streaks 
Of fleecy-silver’d cloud, adorning 
Thee, fair as when the young Sun wakes 
And from his cloudy bondage breaks, 
And lights upon the breast of morning, 
But must feel thy powers— 

Mightier than the storm that lowers, 
Fairer than the virgin Hours, 

That smile when Titan’s daughter scatters 
Her rose-leaves on the valleys low, 

And bids her servant breezes blow. 


Not Apollo when he dies 

In the wild October skies, 

Red and stormy ; nor when he 

In his meridian beauty rides 

Over the bosom of the waters, 

And turns the blue and burning tides 
To silver, is a peer for thee, 








In thy full regality. 
































NOTES 


ON THE 
Ghnitis SBiate. of Porth Ameria, 
DURING 


A PHRENOLOGICAL VISIT IN 1838-9-40. 
BY GEORGE COMBE. 
INTRODUCTION. 

A few observations are necessary to inform the 
reader of the circumstances under which the fol- 
lowing work has been prepared, and of the ob- 
jects aimed at by the author. 

In 1832, Dr. Spurzheim proceeded to the 
United States of America, with a view of dif- 
fusing a knowledge of Phrenology by public lee- 
tures. He had not completed his first course in 


Boston, when he was taken ill; and he died on | 


Brief as 


the 10th November in the same yea. 


was the space during which he was permitted | 
to labour, his expositions of this science had | 
excited great and extensive interest, not in Bos- | 
ton only, but in many other parts of the Union. | 


After his death, numerous invitations were sent 
to me by the friends of Phrenology to repair to 
the United States, and to follow up the work 
which he had so successfully begun. For seve- 
ral years this was not in my power; but at last, 
in 1838, circumstances permitted me to obey the 


call, and I sailed for New York in September, | 


and commeneed a course of lectures in Boston, 
in October of that year. 
United States till Ist June, 1840; and during 
the whole period was incessantly engaged—in 
the winter and spring, in lecturing on Phrenology 


in the cities; and in summer—in preparing a | 
'mind, their works were not without interest, | differ from those entertained of themselves and 
| although they might contain errors, and embody | of each other, by the mass of the inhabitants olf 


work on Moral Philosophy for the American 
press, and in making excursions into the interior 
of the country for necessary recreation. 
occupations were not favourable for a minute 
study of the social and political institutions of 
America and its society; nor, in going to that 
country, had I any intention of writing a work 
in relation to them. From my first arrival, how- 
ever, | kept a note-book, in which I entered, 
from day to day, such observations as were sug- 
gested by the objects and circumstances around | 
me. At first, the novelty of aspect under which 
even commonplace objects occasionally presented 
themselves, imparted to many of them an interest 
which they did not intrinsically possess. But 
as, at that time, my journal was written solely 
for private use, I felt no scruple in recording on 
its pages many observations and impressions 
which would never have found a place in it, had | 
it been composed originally with a view to pub- 
lication. In proportion, however, as the country 
and its affairs were displayed to me in more | 
familiar intercourse, higher objects excited atten- 
tion, and many passing events, institutions, and 
social arrangements, suggested reflections which, 
judging from my own experience, seemed caleu- 
lated to interest the British public. It was thus 
only at a late period that the idea of publishing 
my observations presented itself, and that the | 
considerations to be afterwards mentioned, gra- 
dually led to its being realised. 
Such being the origin of the present work, it 
will not surprise any reflecting reader to find, 
especially in the beginning, many notices of 
comparatively trivial objects and occurrences, to 
which novelty had lent an exaggerated import- 
ance. But, although fully sensible of the exist- 
{—41. 19 
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I continued in the | 
| of faculties, moved in a different sphere, and | than nineteen out of twenty of the inhabitants of 


These | 


- 


ence of these and other imperfections in the | one portion of American life and manners. But 
materials of the work (a discovery which pre- | during my whole residence in the states, I never 
sented itself most forcibly after the book was | drank, and never was even once asked to drink, 
printed, and when time and distance from the | at the bar of any hotel. ‘This is only one among 
scene of observation had blunted many impres- | many circumstanees which indicate that my 
sions), there are reasons which have induced me | sphere of observation may have been widely dif- 
to hazard its publication. Some of these are the | ferent from his. I may, therefore, be viewed as 
following :— a witness, testifying to some points different 
First, I regard it as impossible for any indivi- | from those reported on by him. 
dual accurately to describe a great nation. ‘The | ‘The necessity for the labours of numerous 
objects and interests are so vast, compared with | observers to elucidate so vast a subject will be 
the capacity of one mind, that a whole life would readily recognised,. when we consider a few of 
not suffice to attain to truth in all points of detail | the difficulties that obstruct the path of each in 
and to logical soundness in all inferences. A | his search after truth. 
certain extent of error, therefore, is unavoidable | In America, as in other countries, the vast 
on the part of all observers who attempt to deli- | majority even of educated and intelligent people, 
neate so extensive a field. The only method | are conversant chiefly with their own localities 
by which philosophic minds can arrive at truth and circles, and entertain some ideas regarding 
in regard to national character and institutions, is | other places and interests which an intelligent 
to analyse and compare the reports of numerous | stranger soon perceives to be erroneous. Per- 
observers ; each individual author being regarded | sons are to be found in Boston, for example, 
|as a single witness in a vast and complicated | who express not only imperfect, but occasionally 
leause, ‘The value of the testimony of each will | prejudiced and erroneous views of the people 
| depend. more on the purity of his motives, and | and condition of many things in Philadelphia, 
the sincerity of his narrative, than upon an ab- | and vice versa: just as many of the inhabitants 
stract freedom from mistake, which is not to he | of Edinburgh and Glasgow, who, although living 
expected from even the most gifted and accom- | only forty-two miles apart, and under the same 
plished men. laws and institutions, are by no means (speaking 
I regard the works of all the authors who have | even of the enlightened class) well acquainted 
written on the United States as valuable in this | with each other’s mental characteristics and so- 
view; and their value is increased by the differ- | cial habits. An intelligent American, a stranger 
ence in the minds, circumstances, and education | to both, who should live three montlis in each of 
of the individuals who produced them. Mrs. | these Scottish cities, would therefore be, in some 
Trollope, Mrs. Butler, and Miss Martineau, for | respects, better qualified to present a picture of 
example, each possessed a peculiar combination | their minds, manners, and state of civilisation, 





were interested by different objects. When, | either city themselves, even although he should 
therefore, they gave to the public the impres- | fall into some mistakes which a resident native 


sions which the United States had made on their | would have avoided. His views would probably 


false inferences. Each was a faithful witness to | both towns; but they might nevertheless contain 
her own impressions, and a philosophic reader | much truth, which might have eseaped their own 
could draw instruction from them all. In like | notice. Even such observations, however, must 
manner, Stuart, Hall, Hamilton, and Marryat, | also be imperfect; for the stranger represents 
without, in all instances, relating absolute truth, | only an individual mind, with natural aptitudes, 


or the whole truth, may each have evolved some | biases, and deficiencies of his own; and all that 
} 


| portion of fact and of just inference, by means of | he can legitimately achieve, is to give a candid 


which the public may be instructed. It is sim- | statement of the impressions made on his own 
ply in the character of another witness in the | faculties by the objects to which they were 
great investigation that I] present these notes. | directed. 
And there are some circumstances, besides those | In the United States, the difficulties of attain- 
already stated, which, on reflection, have ap- | ing to truth in delineating the incidents of travel, 
peared to my own mind to justify this step. | are increased by the feelings which the remarks 
My pursuits and studies, previously to my visit | of British authors have excited in some circles 
to the United States. had been widely different | of society. ‘Their pictures of American manners 


from those of all the authors, except perhaps | have been resented, and this resentment has 


Mr. Stuart, who had written recently on the sub- | shown itself qn the part of individuals in attempts 


ject, and my circle of interests during my stay | to mystify and mislead British travellers who are 
J d g i ysur 


was also different. Captain Marryat, for ex- | suspected of the intention of writing a book on 
ample, the latest writer, mentions the American | the United States. In Boston, I was told that a 
habit of drinking and forming social aequaint- | certain person boasts of having given Miss Mar- 
ances at the bars of the American hotels and | tineau erroneous information for the purpose of 
taverns—and says—‘‘I was always willing to | leading her into mistakes; and another in Phila- 
accommodate the Americans in this particular as | delphia assures his friends, that he ** crammed” 
far as I could, (there, at least, they will do me | Captain Marryat with old * Joe Millers,” that 
justice); that at times I drank much more than I | is to say, jokes and fictions, which the captain 
wished, is certain, yet still 1 gave most serious |embodied into his books as facts illustrative of 
offence, especially in the west, because I would | American manners. I am not aware of having 
not drink early in the morning or before dinner, | been practised upon with similar intentions ; but 


which is a general custom in the states, although 
more prevalent in the south and west, where it 
is literally, ‘Stranger, will you drink or fight?’ ’’ 
This spirit of accommodation must have opened 
up to Captain Marryat a large field of observa- 
tion, and enabled him successfully to describe 


| this may have happened unconsciously to my- 

self; as it is said to have done in the case of my 

predecessors ; and in this way I may unsuspect- 

ingly have been led to record error. But again, 

my apology is, that each writer is a single wit- 

ness; that the truth will be evolved by multiply- 
3 
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ing their number; and that those features of 
American character respecting which all or most 
of the descriptions concur, may be viewed as 
correclly drawn; while those about which ex- 
tensive differences exist, must be regarded as re- 
quiring farther elucidation. 

I am sensible of the deficiency of system or con- 
nection in the work, and of its embracing topics 
that to many readers will present no interest. 
My apology for these imperfections is, that the 
pressing nature of my proper occupations de- 
prived me of leisure either to acquire or to digest 
systematic views while I was in the country, and 
that after my return, although | had provided 
myself with books and printed documents con- 
taining a large extent of general information, I 
experienced an impossibility in applying them. 
In a systematic work, one important error may 
vitiate the whole superstructure ; and I found that, 
in the absence of all the persons, objects, and in- 
stitutions, by reference to which my inferences 
from these materials might be checked and cor- 
rected, I could not feel secure in my premises. 
The only alternatives presented to me, therefore, 
were to publish my notes, imperiect as they 
might be, or to publish nothing. 

In farther apology for the apparently trifling 
nature of some of the incidents recorded, I may 
observe that the American Democracy is a phe- 
nomenon which has scarcely had a parallel in the 
world. It is, therefore, full of interest in all its 
features. From the vast political and social 
power wielded even by the meanest of the peo- 
ple, from their being, not in name only but in 
fact, the sovereigns of the nation, their manners, 
habits, opinions, and social condition are far more 
interesting than those of the same classes in a 
European kingdom. If Mrs. ‘Trollope, or any 
other traveller, has deseribed the puerile love of 
titles, the ungainly habits, or the peeuiiar man- 
ner of some American citizens; or if, in the fol- 
lowing pages, I have introduced the gossip of 
waylfaring people, or anecdotes of the obscurest 
of men, they really do not appear trivial to my 
mind: because, to these very people the most 
profound and enlightened statesmen, the most 
learned lawyers, and the most accomplished 
livines, must address themselves; they must 
guide their understanding, and direct theit pas- 
sions, or allow their country to be ruined. In 
the election which took place in Massachusetts 
in November 1839, Mr. Edward Everett, a 
man of great talents and accomplishments, was 
ejected from office as governor of the state by a 
majority of one vote. ‘The man who gave that 
vote may have been the most odd or illiterate 
person described in the following pages; and the 
knowledge that such individuals are invested with 
influence on the destinies of their country, gives 
to every feature of their character a deep interest. 
If they are vain, the politician leads them by 
their vanity; if they are absorbed in the pursuit 
of gain, he presents to them a golden bait; if they 
are self-confident and half-informed, he leads them 
by encomiums and plausibilities ; and hence their 
faults, foibles, and imperfections, as well as their 
virtues and attainments, become efficient causes 
of bad or good covernment, and constitute funda- 
mental elements in speculating on the future des- 
tinies of the nation. Innumerable remarks, there- 
fore, which to my readers on both sides of the 
Atlantic, who do not take this view, may appear 
puerile, are in my eyes invested with a phi!loso- 
phical importance; and I do not believe that a 
correct view of the practical effect of the Ameri- 
can institutions can be presented without intro- 


| with the frequent notices of sermons introduced 
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| ducing these apparently trifling elucidations. 1{ in Britain, and especially in Scotland, on the sub- 


have endeavoured to appreciate these details, ac- 
cording to their real importance, and to seize the 
principles upon which their interest depends ; but 


these, without the substratum of facts, although | 


evolved occasionally in trivial and ludicrous anec- 


dotes, would, in my opinion be abstractions little | 


instructive to any reader. 

A portion of the * notes’’ consists of notices 
of remarks which were made to me by various | 
persons, or of information diawn from individuals 
by direct inquiries. ‘The value of these remarks 
must necessarily depend on the knowledge, judg- | 
ment, and honesty of the persons from whom 
they were derived, as well as upon the accuracy | 
with which they have been reported. I found | 
no cause of inquiry so instructive in the United 
States as conversations with persons of diflerent | 
professions, such as proprietors of land, mer- 
chants, Jawyers, bankers, ministers of the Gos- | 
pel, teachers, doctors in medicine, and men of 
science, as well as common working men; and | 
by no other means could I give such a correct } 
and vivid picture of the American mind as by | 
reporting these, only suppressing names, places, 
and dates, so that there should be no key to the 
discovery of the individuals, so to implicate them | 
in any possible error; and I have pursued this 
course. ‘I'he conversations introduced are gener- 
ally transposed in time and place, in order to 
avoid personal reference. It may reasonably be 
remarked, that, without the names, no one can 
know whether the individuals were the represen- | 
tatives of classes, or isolated persons uttering | 
merely their own impressions. In reply, I ob- 
serve, that the interest of these conversations con- 
sists in the thoughts which they embody, and | 
that this is altogether independent of the indi- | 
viduals. I endeavoured to practise discrimina- | 
tion in judging what remarks I should record. 
On the inherent weight of the ideas, and on this | 
discretion their value resis. It would have been 
easy to give forth as my own, numerous remarks 
and suggestions which I derived from such 
sources; but this would not have rendered them 
more worthy of acceptation, while it would have 
implied that I pretended to possess an extent of 
information and depth of sagacity to which I had 
no legitimate claim. 

In the course of my progress in the United | 
States, 1 saw many things in a more advanced | 
condition than similar objects were in my own| 
country, and, therefore, concluded that a notice | 
of them would be both useful and interesting. | 
The common school system, for exainple, the 
houses of refuge, the prisons, the lunatic asylums, 
and the voluntary church system, are objects that 
in Britain are engaging a large portion of general 
or local attention. It was not in my power to 
write systematic treatises on these subjects, but, 
by collecting and publishing such cursory re- | 
marks as were within my reach, I hoped to con- 
vey some useful information that might benefit 
the laborers in the same enterprises at home. To 
my American readers nothing may appear more 
jejune than quotations from their own common 
school journals, acts establishing houses of refuge, 
or slight notices of their asylums and prisons ; 
yet, on submitting these to persons of intelligence 
in Scotland before publishing them, I am assured 
that they are calculated to be useful in my own 
country. 

Again, the Amerieans will probably be struck 


into the work; but the object of alluding to 
these was not trivial. An intense interest exists 





| ject of a voluntary or an endowed ehurch, and 


the most contradictory reports of the operation of 
| the voluntary system in the United States have 


been published by British authors; and conse- 
quently, at the present time, no element of infor- 
mation concerning the United States is calculated 
to excite more general interest than one regard- 
ing the state of religion in that country. 

Some persons may probably be offended at the 
frequency and freedom with which religious 
opinions are introduced and commented on. My 
apology is, that I was struck with the far greater 
frequency with which questions on religious 
topics were put to me when lecturing in the 
United States than when lecturing in Britain. 
This was an important feature in the mental con- 
dition of the people ; and by making such notes 
of these questions as I was able to write down, I 
considered that | was preserving evidence of this 
important fact itself, even allowing many errors 
on my part to have been unintentionally committed 
in representing the views and motives of the par- 
ties who put them. My situation as a lecturer 
on the philosophy of mind exposed me to such 
questions, and I regarded them as among the 
most interesting incidents of my experience. In 
this way I have occasionally made remarks on 
the spirit displayed by different sects; these are 
open to the approval or condemnation of every 
reader according to his own judgment; but if the 
religion of a country be an important element in 
its civilisation, there can be no impropriety in 
freely introducing such remarks on its peculiari- 
ties as these naturally suggested. 

Again, my frequent and slight notices of banks 
and stocks may appear to many persons unneces- 
sary, unsatisfactory, or unphilosophical. On this 
point, I would observe, that a strong tendency 
exists at present in Britain towards multiplying 
banks; and the popular illustrations given in the 
following pages of some of the evils attending 
excessive issues of paper money, may instruet 
many whom a scientific work would never reach. 
Farther, a considerable number of my own coun- 
trymen are interested in American stocks, having 
invested, or proposing to invest in them. They 
may peruse with interest the cursory notices which 
occur in these pages, and may be thereby induced 
to make more extensive and satisfactory inquiries 
for their own safety. 

To some readers, also, the frequent repetition 
of dates, and of the state of the thermometer, 
may appear unmeaning pedantry; but when I 
contemplated proceeding to the United States, no 
subject was more interesting to me than to ascer- 
tain facts concerning the temperature; for on 
them depended not only the provision which we 
should make in regard to clothing, but also against 
the peculiarities of the climate. In scientific 
works, tables of the thermometer in certain locali- 
ties might be found; but I could not discover the 
precise temperature in the streets in towns; that 
temperature, in short, which would affect our 
feelings and health most directly. I therefore 
noted the temperature of the external air in the 

shade between 6 and 7 o’clock in the morning, in 
the various hotels and other residences which we 
occupied. These may not correspond with the 
scientifie reports of the same districts, in open 
and exposed situations, but they will supply to 
future visiters, information which it would have 
benefited us considerably to have attained, before 
our departure for the American continent. 

To many of my readers the introduction of 
Phrenology in so many forms and places may 
4 
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appear tedious and uninstructive ; but Phrenolo- 
gy was the great object of my visit and my occu- 
pation while in the United states. It gave origin 
to the work itself; and to have passed it over in 
silence, would have been like acting the tragedy 
of Hamlet, omitting the character of that name. 
I proceeded thither with the impression that this 
science would contribute powerfully to the ad- 
vancement of civilisation in that country ; and I 
returned, not only with the impression converted 
into conviction, but further persuaded, that in the 
United States, probably earlier than in any other 
country, will Phrenology be applied to practical 
and important purposes. ‘To save my readers 
on both sides of the ocean, however, from unne- 
cessary alarm on this head I may here mention, 
that 1 do not consider that the generation is yet 
born which is destined to carry this science into 
practical effect in public affairs; but [ entertain 
the conviction that, within a century from this 
time, Phrenology will be so applied in the United 
States. ‘This idea is participated in by those 
who, from their acquaintance with Phrenology 
and experience of mankind, are best qualified to 
judge, and for them this portion of the work is | 
composed. 

I may remark, that the Americans in reading 
a work on the United States written by a foreiener, | 
judge of it, almost uniformiy, as a book com- 
posed not only about, but exclusively for them- 
selves. If it contain statements and descriptions 
which lie on the surface of their country and 
social habits, they regard it as twaddle and gossip ; 
but this book is written for the readers of the 
English language on this side of the Atlantic; 
and the Americans, with all deference to their 
superior knowledge of their own affairs, are not 
better judges than we are, concerning what will 
interest our own people. I have read the tours 
of Americans in Great Britain, and in proportion 
to the faithfulness of their representations, did 
they appear to me to be trite and commonplace; 
but this was an unfair criterion of their merits. 
This very fidelity, which deprived them of inter- 


est to a Briton, invested them with it to the | 


American who had never visited the British 
shores. May I not hope that the candid among 
my American readers will allow me the benefit 
of the same rule of judging? 


CHAPTER I. 


Voyage in the Great Western steamship fr.in Bristol to New 


York. 
1838. 
On the 8th of September, 1838, we sailed 


from the wharf at Bristol in the Cambrian steam- | 


boat, and found ourselves amid an immense mul- 
titude of men, women, and children, dogs, bales, 
bags, porters, and musicians. We were cheered 
by the strains—not very dulcet, of a harp and a 
violin, as we descended the stream of the muddy 
yet romantic Avon. In sailing down the river, 
we saw two persons shoot across the gulf, of 
which it forms the narrow bottom, in a car, slung 
on an iron bar 785 feet in length, and 170 feet 
above our heads. It is used by the workmen 
now engaged in constructing a suspension-bridge 
from cliff to cliff across the stream. 

In un hour and a half we were on board of the | 
Great Western, lying at anchor in King-Road. | 
Her first appearance disappointed us ; for we had 
heard much of her great dimensions. When 
compared with the vessels lying near her, she 


was scen to be very long, but neither remarkably | a practice in the New York sailing-packets, for 


broad nor high. She was launched on 19th July, 
1837, and sailed on her first vovage to New 
York on 2d April, 1838. 

The passengers were gay ; and, although many 
of us looked wistfully at the receding shores of 
England, there was no possibility of indulging 
in sentiment in such a scene of vustle. On en- 
tering the ship, every thing seemed confusion 
doubly confounded. ‘The middle portion of the 
after-deck was occupied by a suite of new state- 
rooms, erected on it since her first voyage, 
directly above the great skylight of the saloon ; 
and a space of only a few feet was left on each 
side, between them and the bulwarks of the ves- 
sel. ‘These narrow patlis were literally blocked 
up with people and luggage. 





On descending, the saloon appeared long, nar- 
row, high in the ceiling for a ship, and very 
tastefully ornamented, but dark and gloomy. On 
repairing to our state-room (Nos. 19 and 20), we 
found it nearly the worst in the main-cabin ; 
almost at the stern of the vessel, and the lower | 
bed so narrow, owing to the bend in the timbers, 
that it admitted the occupant to lie on his side, | 
but not on his back, if his shoulders were of any 
| appro. ach to Herculean dimensions. Early 
| July we had obtained the services of a frie hd i in 
Bristol, well acquainted with the vessel, to secure 
berths for us; and these were the best that he 
'could find then disengaged. We now learned 
the cause of our bad fortune. ‘The board of direc- 
tors in Bristol, with a surprising self-denial, allot | 
certain berths to London and certain berths to | 
Liverpool, which can be engaged in these cities 
only, and these are the best in the saloon ; they | 
reserve the worst for Bristol. ‘Thus, although | 
we went early to the fountain-head, as we thoug.:t, 
we were not so successful as some who had used 
less foresight. 

As many travellers now cross the Atlantic, it | 
may interest those who are meditating a voyage, | 
to learn the nature and extent of the accommoda- 
tions provided for them. We paid eighty guineas 
for the fare of two persons, and had a state-room 
| six feet square, with a window five or six inches 





| 
} 
| 





| in diameter, opening, close on the upper bed, to 
the sea. This left our apartment still dusky. We 
had two beds, three small drawers, two basins 
and stands, a shelf, water-bottles, and a few large 
pegs for hanging clothes on. We set busily to 
work to arrange our luggage. ‘The trunks not 
required during the voyage were placed ‘ below” 
in the hold, and order was soon produced in our 
little world. It was wonderful how soon order | 
arose also in the ship, by each passenger having 
is effects quietly conveyed to his own state- 
room. 

At five o’clock P. M. all friends left the vessel, 
and we sailed. ‘Tears streamed from many a 
glistening eve ; but when the pang of parting was | 
over, we peceived three hearty cheers from seve- 
ral steamboats, crowded with company, W ho had 
come to see us off. The promontories, and rising 

grounds of the shore, also, were crowded with 
| people, who cheered us as we passed down the | 
| Severn. 
| Half-past 7 P. M.—Wind northeast; sails se 
| full on the two front masts (for the ship has four 
| masts altogether) ; and we move gloriously down 
| the channel. Already, however, owing to our 
| inexperience, a disagreeable incident has occurred 
|tous. ‘The door of our state-room opens directly 
on one of the dining-tables. At tea, we naturally 
seated ourselves there; but were soon displaced. 
We were then first informed, that it has long been 
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| by the passengers shortly after noon. 


passengers t to ch oose their place es at table at ‘the 
first meal, and to keep them during the voyage. 
No previous notice of this rule was given to the 
passengers. ‘The first meal on this occasion, 
was a cold collation, at which we and our friends 
all seemed to us to sit promiscuously. Some ex- 
perienced gentleman, however, whose berths 
were in the lower regions, familiarly named the 
**catacombs,”’ had taken possession of the seats 
opposite our state-room, and we found all the 
places at table already appropriated, except those 
in the least accessible and least comfortable part 
of the saloon. ‘I‘wo of these we were obliged to 
occupy during the voyage. 

This custom is not convenient in steam-ships. 
In the sailing packets there are no berths on the 
lower or upper decks: all enter directly from the 
saloon. There is, therefore, no inducement to 
any person to seat himself opposite the door of 
his neighbour’s but in the steam- 
ships, half of the passengers sleep below or above 
the saloon. ‘The proper seats for them at table 
would be those on the inner sides. leaving those 
opposite the saloon state-rooms for the occupants 
| of these apartments. ‘To ladies this makes a 
great difference. ‘There are many days when 
they could venture to come tu table if one step 
sufficed to carry them into their berths when un- 
comfortable, although they could not encounter a 
walk of thirty or forty y ards down one side and 
up another of ave ry long table, stagger ing against 
waiters, in a rolling sea, as we had to do on this 
occasion. 

Sunday, ‘Sept. 9.—Noon, wind westerly ; 
Lat. 51° 3’, Long. 6° 52’; distance run 150 
miles ; weather moderate, cloudy.” 

Such is the official the ship’s log, 
which is consulted every day with intense interest 
The sea 
was smooth all nivht, and most of us rose in ex- 
cellent health. ‘The rules of the ship were now 
produced. Nothing is said in them about taking 
seats for the voyage. All lights in the saloon 
must be extinguished at half past eleven, and in 
the state-rooms at twelve. ‘This leaves us in pro- 
found darkness when many need assistance ; but 
the danger of fire has rendered this rule neces- 
sary. In some steam-ships, however, a wick 
floating in oil in a glass cup, burns all night, to 
the great comfort of the sick, while it is so con- 
structed that fire from it seems nearly impossible. 
Thermometer 62°. Saw several ships, but no 
land. 

We were called to prayers in the saloon, and a 
Christianity was 
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report of 


sermon on the evidences of 


| preached by a clergyman, one of the passengers. 


He introduced very appropriately Dr. Beattie’s 
illustration to his son, of the existence of God, 
called forth by sowing seed in a plot of ground 
in the form of the letters of the child’s name. 
When the boy saw the letters, he called his father 
to observe the wonder. His father asked what 
was wonderful? Some one must have done it, 
said the child. Why, may not the seed have 
grown into those forms by chance? asked the 
father. Impossible, said the child; and on this 
admission, he founded his argument in demon- 
stration of the being of a God. This was new to 
most of the children on board, and produced a 
strong impression on the more intelligent among 
them. 

The tables in the saloon are fixed to the floor, 
and it is impossible to walk in it. As we have 
scarcely any space on deck for locomotion, we 
feel as if imprisoned. 

Monday.—The wind has blown strongly from 
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the nortl: all night, and the distress of the passen- 


n horrible. ‘The attendance on the suf. 


cers has br 
terers has been very deficient. In the afternoon, 
we passed several ships, and saw abundance of 
storiny petrels. It is evident that me children 
on board suffer much less from sea-sickness than 


the adults. 


luesday.—This day the wind is strong from 
the southwest, and a heavy seais running. Still 
we carry sail and advance. ‘The passengers 
complain nota little of inattention in the servants, 
and of bad arrangements. 

Wednesday.—A heavy sea is rolling, and 
many of the passengers are again ill. Others, 
however. have recovered, and their enjoyments 


ggravate the sufferings of the sick. ‘There are 

on board 142 passe ngers, of all ages and both 

sexes. The saloon accommodates about 120 at 

dinner Ch agne, hock, claret, port, sherry, 
| . } ] 





dv. porte r, ale, and soda-water, are 
served out to all at their pleasure. Apparently, 
some of the individuals on board have not been 
iecustomed to the use ol 


paid a large 


madeira, | 


these wines ad libitum, 
as they have sum for their pas- 
to ** take it out,” as 


While most 
vercly, 


Sag they seem resolved 
some of them ¢ xpress it, In wine 


of the ladies lie sick in bed and suffering s¢ 


sep rated from the saloon only by a half ineh 
board, these jolly companions pass the afternoon 
in deep potations, with the usual tavern ace 9 a 

ments of singing (often not the most choice 
ones pping on the table, de livering ane, 
ind cheering. ‘The very smell of their orgies 
penetrates into the berths of the sick ; and the 
loud, crapulous, everlasting laugh, at nothing, 
which distinguishes a certain state of cer bral ex- 
citement, rings in the ears of the ladies hour after 
hour. One of them compares her own sufferings 
to those of Pandemonium, and wishes for a 
Dante to describe the scene. Some of the sailing 
packet-ships have reduced their charge, and 


bill of fare; leav- 
pay for whatever 
This rule renders 


most temperate who, under 


omitted wine and spirits in their 


} » 4 oa|] « | 
ine each Phone” be tO Call and 
chooses. 
+] > ind the 
tnose matividuals tn 


the present system, are the most intemperate. It 


is because they are not in the habit of using such 
wine when they have to pay for it, that they in- 
dulge so largely, when it is presented to them at 
their pleasure 


Thursdav.—I have seen as heavy seas in the 
vassage between Leith and London as any we 


lave yet encountered, and am rather dis ippointed 


with the great Atlantic. We were told before 
sailing that this ship is so long that she extends 
over two waves at a time, and does not piteh and 


roll so much as smaller vessels. she, however, 
pitches and rolls abundantly ; yet she is very 
staunch dh engines work with admirabl 
regu.arity. ‘This evening we had no ittendanee 
at our part of the table. ‘The servant assigned to 


it was drunk and off duty. [am not surprised 


it this: the gentlemen drink so deeply, and 


t eeply, and wine 
ind spirits are in such unceasing circulation, that 
the servants rather deserve praise for the degree 
of sobriety which they in general exhibit. 

Friday.—The weather is very disagreeable, 


at Wi - of room, a good deal 


board Mr. 


ind as there is a ere 
of discomfort is felt. e have on 
Wilson and Miss aed the celebrated vocal- 
ists. Mr. Wilson most obligingly favours us 
occasionally with one of his exquisite 
To-day at noon we were 120 miles short of the 
distance which the ship had reached at the end 
of the same time in her last voyage. Many pas- 
sengers are still unwell. Large waves, occasion- 


songs. 


jon Sunday r, 23d 
: 


over the subsequent sixty hours. 
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ally a passing vessel, and tumbling porpoises, 
are the only objects which greet our eyes when 

look beyond the deck. Bottles, glasses, and 
plates are precipitated into the laps of the pas- 
sengers at every lurch. ‘There are no gu: e on 
the table ; every object directly obeys the law of 
gravitation, and the destruction by breakage is 
prodigious. ‘To-day a brig, close-reefed, has 
passed our vessel, and stormy petrels or Mother 
Carey’s Chickens fly thick around us. The 
sailors tell landsmen that these birds are never 
seen at rest, on land or at sea, but sleep and 
hatch their eggs on the wing! 

Saturday.—Dreary and uncomfortable. 

Sunday.—The ship rolls and pitches much ; 
but, nevertheless, we have had prayers and ser- 
mon in the saloon from an American divine. ‘Tbe 
passengers mustered pretty numerously. He 
prayed for the President of the United States, 
and Victoria, Queen of England. 
coloured family on board who are rich, and the 
young lady is well educated. So far as I could 
there was only one gentleman in the 
ship who addressed them ; and he, to the honour 
of his country, was an Irishman. The father is 
a merchant at , and one of his own ships 
vaits for him at New York. We are told that, 
their colour, this family will find 
it difficult to obtain apartments in any good hotel 
in that city. 

Mond: LY << To-d: ay the sun shines, an¢ 1 altho ugh 
the ship rolls conside rably, we are now accus- 
tomed to the motion, and are nearly all on deck 
and gay. ‘The narrow space between the deck 
state-rooms and the bulwarks is so crowded that 
it is impossible to walk ; but to breathe the fresh 
air, and bask in the sun, is a luxury. 
the St. Lawrence’ on her voyage westward. 
She sailed from Liverpool on the 27th August. 
We left Bristol twelve days later, and have over- 
taken her. ‘The waves of the Atlantic are a deep 
blue; those of the British seas ereen. ‘This is 
the chief difference that [ perceive between them. 
Last night it haa ~ hard from the 
west, with a heavy head sea. ‘The engineer r put 
out two of his furnaces, and slackened his speed 


observe, 


on account of 


‘Tuesday. — 


Ile wastes coals, and 
gains no compensating advant: ! 
hard against a he 
was reduced to eight strokes in the minute; it is 
capable of performing sixteen, 

has pretty generally done twelve. 

\ lottery of sixty tickets, at a sovereign each, 
has been set on foot, the prizes in 
be decided by the hour at uae the 
ae shall board the vessel. Each tie! 
at6 P. M. ship’s time, 
September, and they extend 

They are all 
put into a hat, and the subscribers draw one for 
each sovereign whieh they deposit. ‘There are 
five prizes, and the holder of the ticket bearing 
the hour at which the pilot boards us, gets the 
and the holder of each of the next four 
hours receives one of the minor prizes. The 
parties to the lottery present three tickets to the 
mates and ship's pilot. 

One of the ladies complained to-day that the 
passengers in the state-rooms adjoining hers, cat- 
ried wine or stronger liquors into their berths, 
and continued their baeehanalian orgies and sing- 
ing till half past twelve, much to her annoyance. 
There is a great deal of card-playing and heavy 
betting on board. 

About 3 P. M. the wind changed to the east, 
and the sea became smooth. The square sails 


to five miles an hour. 


ad-wind and sea. ‘The engine 


it ee 
and in this voyage 


} 


New York 
cet bears 


8) 
pi 


one hour, commencing 





} } t 
nignest, 


pn are to | 


‘There is a/ 


| very spirit of 
| thrilled with pleasing excitement. 

dark blue water 
| bank) appeared far above the bow of the 


down the watery steep; 





were set, and the engine was put at , fall speed. 


At 10 P. M. we were going at the rate of twelve 
miles an hour, 

\\ ednesday.— We are now on the great Bank 

Newloundland, and have dense fog and rain. 
This is the constant weather tere. ‘The sound- 
ings give from 28 to 40 and 50 fathoms. ‘The 
waves ure now green. ‘The great depth of the 
ocean gave them their blue colour. 

Thursday.—I very reverently beg pardon of 
the Atlantic for any disrespectful terms used in 
describing its appearance in the previous pages ; 
to-day it has come forth in all its glory. Very 
early this morning a regular equinoctial gale from 
the northwest sprang ‘ps and blew with great 
violence all day; yet the sky was clear, and the 
sun shone brilliantly. Ww ave after wave, as hich 
as the top of our huge paddle-boxes, came rolling 
on, and our gallant ship rose majestically over 
them. All sickness was now past, and, seated 
on the highest part of the deck, near the steers- 
man, I saw the sublime moving masses of water 
rolling slowly } yet irresistibly on, embodying the 
igantic power. My whole frame 
The wall of 
(for we had now passed the 
vessel, 
as the wave approached us. Ina few momenis 
she breasted it, and ig triump og ~ over its 
crest. With the speed of lightning, she rushed 
and anon, the wave, 
foaming with her pressure, rolled high above the 


oO 
* 
| 


stern, and showed her track far in the wake. The 


neither quivered 
We spoke | 


spray flew from stem to stern, but she shipped 
no heavy seas. She felt firm as a rock, and 
nor quailed beneath the giant 
blows ef the mighty element. ‘The captain Hos- 
kens, stood for hours beside the steersman, and 


| gave the word me ow to direct her to the gale, and 


his eye beamed and his countenance was lighted 


‘up with joy, as he contemplated her admirable 


performance. 


When in the hollow waves. we 


When 


seemed as if sunk in an abyss of water. 


| we rose on their crests, the commotion of the sea 


t | all around was magnificent. 
frizon, where the heavens 


at the ho- 
s seemed to touch the 


Locking 


lwuter, even at that vast distance, the swell and 


we, OV steaming | 


| 
' 


| 


fall were distinguishable. Every billow wore a 
crest of snow-white foam, which added life and 
grace to its stately mass. ‘The engine laboured 
a little when the paddles were immersed deeply 
in the wave; but never wes fora moment arreste oo 
The performance of the ship and machinery were 
admirable, and no sentiment of danger presente ni 





litself. even to the imagination. 


| hours, 


After enjoying the sublime scene for several 
and desiring much to have seen from the 
] 


| deck of another vessel, our own noble ship rush- 


| ine onward 


against the wale and the sea, . spec- 
tacle of power that does heneur to human art, I 
continued my position, and, holding on by a rope 
atteched to the hind mast. read the opening scene 
of the ‘Talisman, in Sir Walter Scott's 
the Crusaders. ‘The imagination wes transported 
Inan Instant to th desert regions of 
the Dead Sea, while the reader was careering 
amidst the wi'd Atlantic billows, and fanned hy 
gale! The enioyment wes ex- 


Tales of 


' 


ic calm, sultry, 


an equinoctial 
quisite, 

The scene in the saloon was not so sublimely 
captivating. ‘There all was confusion. C hairs, 
dishes, wine-glasses, and decanters, men and 
children, rolled on the floor, as they were shaken 
from the table and the seats. The sufferings of 
sickness with many of the ladies were renewed. 
C was in her berth, unable to lift her head, 
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and on the little window being opened for one 
moment for air, the sea rushed in in a fearful tor- 
rent, and inundated her clothes. She quietly ob- 
served, that she had almost rivalled the celebrated 
Mrs. Partington, for she had mopped the Atlantic 
out of her bed! 

The gale continued the whole day, and about 
6 P. M. the fore-yard gave way. ‘The foresail 
was the only one set, and had steadied us a little. 
The spar was replaced with sailor-like celerity. 

A gentleman on board told me that he saw this 
ship when building, and that her timbers are ex- 
ceedingly strong, and so close that it 1s impos- 
sible to insert the edge of the hand between her 
ribs. ‘The engine rests on a vast frame, the 
beams of which extend to, and press equally on, 
every part of her bottom, so that there is no ae- 
cumulation of pressure on the middle of her keel, 
as many landsmen believe. Her performance 
to-day accords with this description. 

Amidst this sea, the cooking went on without 
interruption ; and a sumptuous breakfast, dinner, 
and tea, that would have done no discredit to a 
London tavern, were placed on the table. ‘There, 
however, many of the viands remained only 


while they were held by the hands of the ser- | 


vants or guests. About seven tenths of our 
whole complement of passengers mustered at 
dinner, and there was great mirth at the many 
ludicrous incidents that occurred in such a scene. 

Friday. ‘To-day the sun shines clear and be- 
nignant, over a comparatively calm sea. The 
passengers are all on deck, gay and full of hope 
of a speedy termination to the voyage. At 8 
A. M. the thermometer stood at 67° in the shade. 

No circumstance connected with this voyage 
has been so little anticipated by me as the rapid 
rate at which, if I may use such an expression, 
we run away from time. It is only thirteen 
days since we left Bristol, and already the sun 
is four hours later than my watch, which still 
shows the London hours. We have in this 
brief period sailed over an extent of the earth’s 
surface, equal to that accomplished in four hours 
by the globe turning on its axis. Ofcourse, every 
child who has been instructed in the rudiments 
of geography has learned that it must be so, as 
we have now run 60 deerees of longitude; but 
the actual perception of a phenomenon like this, 
strikes the mind more forcibly than the mere 
knowledge of it. I never before had so strong 
an impression of the diminutive size of the globe 
which we inhabit. 

Saturday. ‘This has been a deliciously calm 
day. A light wind has blown from the south, 
and the thermometer has stood at 67°. We have 
carried sail on all our four masts. ‘The engine 


has performed fifteen and sixteen strokes per mi- | 


nute, its greatest available speed, and our actual 
progression has been from eleven to twelve miles 
an hour. 


To-day, the passengers formed themselves into | 


a court of Criminal Sessions, to trv one of their 
own number for disturbing the public peace. He 


was arraigned under the name of Jingle Jingle, | 


Esq., and his offence was disturbing the com- 
pany in the fore-cabin, by rising and making 
sundry noises at half-past five o'clock in the 
morning. ‘The ex-Governor of the state of 
was appointed judge; Mr. A , clerk of court: 
Mr. B , constable; Professor ——, attorney- 
general; and Messrs. and , defendant’s 
counsel. A huge hand-spike served as the mace 
of court. A jury was empanelled; and a most 
impartial trial was granted. ‘The speeches of 
the learned gentlemen, who conducted the pro- 

















secution and defence, would have done honour 
to Westminster Hall. ‘The jury found the pan- 
nel guilty, and the judge, in consideration of its 
being his first offence, sentenced him only to eat 
his soup with a fork, and to have no grog till he 
arrived at New York. 

At half-past three o’clock P. M., we bore down 
and spoke the ship ** Bazaar,”’ out thirty-five days 
from Liverpool, and bound for Boston. It was 
a beautiful sight. She had all sails set, yet we 
passed her like an arrow. 
favoured us with a duet. We then had * God 
*¢ Ta Parisienne,” 
** Star- 


pany joining in the chorus; 
from a party of Frenchmen; and the 


Spangled Banner,” from an American gentle- 
man. ‘This was a lively and interesting scene ; 


it was gratifying to hear the sons of these rival, 
and too long hostile, nations, cordially joining in 
the choruses of each other’s songs. 

Sunday. We are now on St. George’s Bank, 
| and enveloped in a dense fog, accompanied with 
}a high temperature and much damp. A huge 
|horn, like a coachman’s, has been blown all 
night, to warn ships of our approach. We had 
prayers and a sermon in the saloon. 
| Monday. Attwo P. M. the welcome sound of 
| **Jand in sight,’’ was transmitted with the ra- 
| pidity of an electric spark, through the ship. 
| We saw Long Island, and coasted it for several 
hours. Those to whom the sight was new, 
watched its hills and trees with deep interest. 

‘Ten minutes to seven, P. M. We have had 
a glorious sunset. The pilot has just come on 
board. ‘There is a great excitement. as the 
prizes in the lottery are decided. So high has 
the spirit of gambling now risen, that, before he 
entered the ship, bets were offered and taken on 
the colour of his eyes and whiskers. his stature, 
and even whether he were richt or left handed. 
He was so closely scrutinised by those whose 
sovereigns were depending on his appearance, 
| that his temper was at first a little ruffled; but 

when he was told the object of the survey, he 
| submitted to it with much good humour. ‘The 
| passengers passed a vote of thanks to the captain 
| and ship’s officers, and resolutions in commenda- 
tion of the ship. 

Sandy Hook is a promontory of sand, in the 
form which its name indicates, running into the 
sea at the entrance of the Bay of New York. Its 
| light-house is full twenty miles from the city, the 
| approach to which is by a winding channel. As 
| soon as we were fairly in the bay, we fired three 
cuns, and burnt three blue lights. Several news 
boats were speedily on board of us; and at eleven, 
| P. M., we east anchor in the Quarantine road- 
i stead, close to Staten Island, and within sight of 
the lights of New York, distant six or seven 
miles. Many of the passengers proceeded di- 
rectly to the city ; but we being strangers to the 
| new world, felt no such overpowering impatience, 
| and therefore slept on board.* 

Tuesday, Sept. 25. At day-break the anchor 
was weighed, and we sailed towards the city. 
| It was a splendid autumnal morning; the air 
| was clear, fresh, and bracing, and the sun bril- 
liant. The waters were smooth, and all around 
was land, beautiful in its outlines, and studded 





* I have heard that, since this voyage, the Great 
} ’estern has undergone great improvements, both in 
| t e arrangement of the berths on deck, and in the 
| s-rvants’ department, and that she is now a comfort- 
| dole and well managed ship. 








After dinner, Mr. Wilson and Miss Sherriff 


save the Queen,” from Mr. Wilson, the com- | 


| the country of their 
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snow, and embosomed 
looked 
form- 


with houses, 
among 
parched, alter a summer of excessive heat, 


white as 
trees, The earth, however, 
ing a striking contrast to that which we had just 
left in Scotland. We had suffered under a cold 
sky and constant rain; while here life was ren- 
dered nearly intolerable by a temperature almost 
unprecedentedly high. ‘The bay was covered 
with ships, whose sails shone in the sun with 
unsullied whiteness, rarely seen in England. 
The Americans bleach their canvass, and their 
harbours are not blackened by coal-smoke, as in 
forefathers. 
darted out from every point of the land, and 
rushed along with astonishing speed. They 
were crowded with passengers, and forcibly re- 
called the remarks which we had read of the 
locomotive propensity of the American people. 
At8 A. M. we were safely moored opposite 
the quay in the Kast River, as the sound between 
Long Island and Manhattan Island, on the latter 
of which New York stands, is somewhat impro- 
perly named. ‘The first aspect of the city, on 
the side of the East River, strikingly resembles 
that of Amsterdam. High, irregular, red brick 
fabrics, with innumerable masts, extending over 
a space of two miles in length, and half shading 
the houses from the eye, characterise both. 
The custom-house officers came immediately on 


Steamboats 


board, and a new scene of bustle and confusion 
commenced, ‘The prodigious quantity of lug- 
gage belonging to our very numerous passengers, 
blocked up every foot of our narrow decks, and 
made it dificult to move. “The search against 
contraband goods commenced, and nothing could 
be more reasonable and gentlemanly than the 
conduct of the officers. About twelve o'clock, 


@ general permission from the custom-house 
arrived, and we and our eflects were allowed to 
land. Por- 


ters, carters, hackey-coachmen, friends of pas- 


The confusion was now redoubled. 


sengers, loungers, * loafers,’”’ and pick-pockets, 


narrow gangway, 


rushed on deck up the 
while down it, at the same time, poured passen- 
gers, trunks, bags, and baggage, in an equally 
rapid current. We sat quietly and saw the 
stream flow on for two hours, before we attempted 
to mingle in it. ‘To add to the interest of the 
scene, some of the servants of the ship were 


single 


carrying out the live geese which had not been 
required during the passage, while others were 
hoisting out the swine, by tackle attached to 
their feet, and both birds and beasts were rend- 
ing the air with their screams, occasioned by the 
rough treatment which they experienced. At 
length, at 2 P. M., we landed, and drove to the 
Carlton House Hetel, in Broadway, kept by an 


Englishman, but in the American style. 


CHAPTER I. 
1838. 

The American Hotels have often been de- 
scribed. ‘They are very large; all the guests 
breakfast, dine, and drink tea ata public table, 
and each has a small bed-room. During the in- 
terval between meals, such of the gentlemen as 
are not engaged in abroad, smoke, 
drink, talk politics, or traffic in the bar-room, or 
reading-room ; and the fair sex gossip, flirt, or 
‘‘rock’’ in a handsome apartment named the 
ladies’ parlour. It generally contains a piano- 
forte, and they may be seen playing, and heard 
singing, with the same self-possession amidst 


business 


crowds of visiters, as if they were in their own 
‘ . 
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sanctuaries at home. Custom renders this mode 
of life agreeable to many of them. Few indulge 
In pris Le parlours, both on account of the ex- 
pense, and because they prefer the busy throng. 
The first impression made on us by New 
York was not pleasing. Its character necessa- 


rily partakes of that of all sea-port towns. In 
the lower part of the city, next the rivers, the 
streets are narrow, dirty, and adorned by large 
fat swine, enjoying the same freedom of locomo- 
tion which the United States grant to the natives 
of every clime who seek their shores. The 
pave nt is rough, and much of it in bad condi- 
tion. ‘Ihe houses are irregular; and the suspi- 
cion at once arises that there is no efficient police 
attending to the general welfare of the town. At 
8 P. M., I walked to the Post-office, and found 
the streets dark, large portions of them having 
unlighted lamps. I soon learned that they were 
dark because the moon was in her first quarter, 
and was expected to shine. In the United 
States, this expectation is more reasonable than 
1 - 


in Britain; but on this evening clouds obscured 


her rays, and this great city appeared to the eye 





of a foreigner, who had been accustomed to 
Edinburgh and London, both dismal and unsafe. 
25th Sept. Zhe great topw of conversation 


here is Lord Brougham’s attack on Lord Dur- 
} 


ham, for banishing the Canadian patriots, as they 


+ 


call themselves, or rebels, as the English style 
them, to Bermuda, beyond the limits of his juris- 


diction. 


Lord Brougham’s conduct is strongly 
co id mned, ‘ 

The great fire.—We visited the scene of the 
great fire in New York in December in 1835. 


[very trace of it is now obliterated, and many 


proprietors have received a larger sum for the 
sround on which their former warehouses stood, 


than the whole fabrics, including the site, would | 
conflagration. ‘The } 
commercial community is rapidly recovering 


} { 


brought belore the 


h ive 
from the embarrassments of 1837, when the | 
banks suspended specie payments; and the 
quays and streets indicate great activity in trade. 

The rate of Exchange between London and 
New York, has been for some months against 
England; and our London banker advised us to 
carry sovereigns instead of banker's bills. ‘They 
were received by a bank in New York at four 
dollars and eighty-five cents each ; which is the 


par value at which they are current in the 
United states. ; 

Exchange Offices.—A stranger is much sur- | 
prised on seeing the great number of Exchange 
offices in New York, bearing an intimation 
that current and uncurrent bank-netes are there 


bought, sold, and exchanged. Since Presicent 
Jackson refused to sign the * Bill’’ rechartering 
the National Bank of the United states, the | 
Union has been inundated by bank-notes of the | 


value of a dollar and upwards, without any.efh- 
cient machinery for regulating the « xchange of | 
them; and as New York is the centre ef a vast | 
commerce, notes of banks in every degree of 


credit, and whose head-quarters, where alone 


the notes are payable, lie at every degree of dis- | 
tance within the Union, are in cireulation. ‘The 
profession of bank-bill brokers has, in conse- 
quence, sprung up to meet the wants of society, 
and it appears to be at once an extensive and a 
lucrative one. Pamphlets are published, con- 
taining lists of all banks in the Union and in 
Canada, and stating the value of their notes; and | 
columns nearly a yard long and in small type, 
may be seen in some of the New York news- 
papers, embodying the same information. In 
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short, it has become a science nearly as exten- 
sive and difficult as Entomology or Conchology, 
to know the value of the currency of this 
country. 

Difference between New York and English 
Towns.—The effect on the mind after a few 
days’ residence in this city is singular. ‘The 
time since we left Bristol appears to be so short, 
and the dress, manners, and language of the 
better classes are so similar to those of the same 
rank in England, that it is difficult to * realise,”’ 
as the Americans express it, the idea of being so 
far from home; yet, in reading the newspapers, 
and listening to conversation, we soon discover 
that we are in an entirely different morad world. 
Here the newspaper columns glow with the most 


uw 
vi 


energetic discussions concerning the merits of 
William H. Seward, Esq. and Luther Bradish, | 


E'sq., who have just been proposed by the 
Whigs at a convention held at Utica, as the can- 
didates for the offices of Governor and Lieute- 
nant-governor of the state; and innumerable 
other topics, all new to a stranger, As the 
stranger is cool in proportion to his ignorance 
and want of interest in the subjects, he receives 


a lively impression of the activity and intensity 


of the minds of the people. 

‘The upper parts of this city present streets, 
houses, and squares of a handsome description. 
Many of the houses, although of brick, are said 
to have cost $30,000, and are let at $5000 or 
$6000 per annum. Even here, however, swine 
are seen roaming at large. Broadway is the 
great thoroughfare of the city. It extends fully 
two miles from north to south, and is as broad 
as Regent street, London; but its architeciure 
presents every variety of elevation, from the 
wooden frame-houses of two stories, to that of 
the ample residence of the rich merchant; and 
these are, in a few instances, standing side by 
side. ‘The foot-pavement is, in many places, 
rough and dilapidated, and the cowp d’ail of the 


| whole is injured by heavy wooden posits rising 
| on the outer margin of the pavement, and used 


for stretching canvass to shade the shops from 
the sun. 
Sept. 27. Zheatres.— New York is celebrated 


| for the number of its theatres. ‘The condition of 


the population is precisely that in which places 
of public amusement may be expected to be 


'most successful, ‘The city, at all times, contains 


a large number of strangers, whose evenings are 
at their own disposal; of young men engaged in 
trade, who live in boarding-houses and hotels, 
who have plenty of money, and no domestic 
ties; and of rich merchants and their families, 
whose tastes are, to a certain extent, intellectual, 
but whose mental resources are not very exten- 


sive: and these form a solid phalanx of play- | 


going people. Even with all these advantages, 
however, Mr. Simpson, the manager of the Park 
Theatre, has not been fortunate. ‘I'his evening 
he receives a benefit, the tickets at the rate of 
three dollars (12s. 6.) for each person, to all 
parts of the house, to enable him to surmount his 
difficulties. A friend kindly presented us with 
tickets; but our engagements prevented us from 
accepting tlem. We learned, however, that 
the house was crowded in every quarter. ‘lhe 
attractions were great; for Madame Vestris, 
Charles Matthews, Mademoiselle Celeste, and 
Miss Ellen ‘Tree, were all announced to appeer 
in the entertainments, 

Phrenology.—I was waited on this evening 
by a number of medical and other gentlemen, 1) 
concert measures about my giving a course of 





‘eal | 


| 'ectures on phrenology in New York. I stated 
| . P . 
; 9 them the rule which I had followed in my own 


ouniry, namely, notto lecture out of Edinburgh, 
| unless on an invitation accompanied by a guaranty 
| of a class, and that it was my intention to adhere 
to itin the United States. Phrenology, I re- 
marked, was a disputed subjeet; it appeared to 
myself to be true and highly important, and I 
| was therefore willing to teach it to those who 
desired to hear it explained; but as there were 
|many excellent persons who regarded it as un- 
| founded, others who viewed it as dangerous, 
‘and still more who cared nothing about it, I 
‘had no wish to obtrude it upon any of these, 
}and should, therefore, not present myself in the 
| attitude of a solicitor for an audience. ‘They 
/engaged to muster a class, and I agreed to give 
a course of sixteen lectures, of two hours each, 
1 the rate of three in the week, in the Clin- 
on Hall, belonging to the Mercantile Library 
Association, situated close to the Park, to the 
publie offices, and the great hotels, and, conse- 
quenily, in the part of the city devoted to public 
uisiness. A few gentlemen kindly interested 
themselves as a committee, and Dr. Brigham 
superintended all preliminary arrangements. 'The 
| lectures are to commence on the 19th of Novem- 
'ber next. We have secured apartments in the 
Carlton House from 16th November to Ist Janu- 
ary, 1839. 


| 
| 


CHAPTER III. 
1838. 

Serr. 28. Joyage to vdlbany.—We em- 
barked this morning at seven o’clock on board of 
the Champlain steamboat for Albany. The boat 
sailed punctually at the hour, and we found our- 
| selves rushing up the majestic Hudson at the rate 
of twelve milesan hour. A thick mist, however, 
| almost immediately cnveloped us, and our speed 
was lowered to avoid accidents. No smoking is 
allowed except in the fore-part of the main-deck. 
A few passengers. obviously belonging to the 
| less polished class, spat plentifully on the deck ; 
| but one of the servants of the ship constantly 
|employed a mop in cleansing the defiled places. 
The upper, or hurricane deck, was strewed with 
charcoal, being the lighter embers of the fuel, 
which are carried up the funnels of the engines 
by the powerful draught, and which fall, often 
red-hot, and burn the clothes of the passengers. 
We now saw the first specimens of American 
cespatch. ‘The steamboat took in and let out 
passengers at several stations on the river, and 





| the operation was admirably managed, A few 
minutes before arriving at a town, aman went 
round the boat ringing a bell, and ealling on the 
| passengers who meant to land there, to prepare 


their luewace. It wes sought out and carried to 


the gangway of the ship; and, in a very few 


passengers, with all their 


minutes, six or etch 
| effects, were transferred into the small boat which 
| was lowered to reecive them. They were rowed 
jashore; landed: the small boat returned and was 
hauled up to the ship's side, and we were again 
}under weigh. All was accomplished without 
noise or bustle, and without any Joud commands 


or harsh talking. 

We could see nothing for two hours; afterwards 
the fog cleared away, and all the rest of the river 
to Albany appeared in its glory as we glided 
along. Itislively, picturesque, and considerably 
varied in its aspects; now a river of a quarter of 
a mile in breadth, then expanding into a lake of 
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two miles wide, and again contracting into a river. 


It merits all the encomiums bestowed on it. ‘The 
number of schooners and sloops that navigate it 
is very great, and the whiteness of hae sails, and 


elegance of the forms of the vessels, render them 
beautiful objects in the scene. At8 P. M. we 
landed, in moonlight, at Albany, where our rela- 
tives waited for us, and gave us a cordial wel- 
come. 

Saturday, 29th Se pt—. Albany is the political 
capital of the —_ of New York, and stands on 
the right bank of the Hudson, on ground sloping 
rapidly to the river. 


beautiful country, abounding in water, wood, 


It commands a view of a | 


mountains, fertile fields, and thriving towns and 


villages. It was founded by the Dutch in the 
year 1612, and many of the descendants of the 
first settlers are still its principal citizens, and un- 
derstand Dutch. It presents striking contrasts 
in its architecture. ‘The public buildings having 
been recently erected by the state, are massive, 
and in good taste. ‘They 
in an oblong open space, and form an imposing 
coup d’e@il. ‘I'he churches also and other public 
buildings are numerous and handsome. 
of the private dwellings harmonise with these 
objects, but contiguous to them are ill paved 
streets, over which dirty swine are roaming at 
large, 
brick houses abound. ‘The general impression 
produced is, that the town is only in its infancy, 
that much of it has been reared in -haste, and 
stands only till its inhabitants shall have time to 
build edifices more worthy of themselves and 
their public institutions. 


Why many objects in @merica appear unfin- | 


ished.—The impression of newness and incom- 


and where also wooden huts and irregular | 
j} at 3 and ends at 5; 


pleteness, is forced on the mind in this country | 


by most of the objects surveyed. Even the 
grounds and fences around the mansions of the 
rich are deficient in that finish and high order 
which distinguish similar objects in Eneland ; 


and a moment’s reflection enables one to discover | 


areason why this should be the case. Let us 
suppose a gentleman in each country, whose in- 
come is 5000/. a year, to expend 20,000/. in 
erecting a mansion-house and laying out grounds ; 
the Englishman sacrifices only 700/. per annum 
of income, estimating the interest of the sum ex- 
pended at 3} percent. per annum; the American 
sinks 1400/. per annum of income, for in the state 
of New York, the legal rate of interest is 7 per 
cent. Again, suppose the labour of five men to 
be necessary under a head gardener, to keep the 
garden and pleasure-grounds in perfect condition. 
In England, labourers may be hired at 12s. each 
per week; which is 156/. per annum for the five. 
In America, the most untutored Irishman work- 
ing with a spade, receives 4s, 27, a day, or 25s. 
a week of wages. So that the five American 
labourers will cost 325/. perannum, ‘The result is 
that the Ameriean’s residence will cost him 1725 
per annum, and the Englishman’s only 856/. Be- 
sides, in America, both eapital and labour are so 
much in demand for productive employment, 
and yield such large returns, that a reflecting 
mind soon becomes reconciled to the rough and 
unfinished appearance which so many objects 
present; it being obvious, that they have been 
fabricated with the least expenditure of these 
two elements of wealth which would suffice 
to render them capable of supplying the im- 
mediate wants of the people. ‘This state of 
things is not unattended with evils. 
houses in Albany, rented as high as 40/. a year, 
there is not a single « wall-press” 


In some | 
| and farmer of a beautiful piece of land, remarked 
for holding | to me that the only way to know the Americans | of beauty, on the side of : 


| discourse was sternly Calvinistic, 


are grouped together | 


Some | 


/, | fermented liquors is the rule. 
| not sold, or permitted to be used, 


| cups and other small articles constant use 
in a family ; and many 
English houses are wanting. 
tal, and not want of taste a 
cause of the omission. 

Sunday, 30th Sept.—7Zhe Church.—Ther- 
mometer ‘| 


other 
Eeonomy of eapi- 


nd discernment, is the 


in the shade 68°. ‘This has been a 
glorious day of clear, We 
| attended divine service in the Baptist chapel, and 
heard Dr. ——— preach. ‘lle cliurch was large 
j}and handsome, and the congregation numerous 
‘and highly respectable in their appearance In- 
| deed, I already perceive, that that squalid poverty 
| which is at once the afiliction and disgrace of the 
British Isles, is here nearly unknown, except in 
the persons of a few European emigrants, whose 
intemperate habits keep them in the same state of 
degradation in which they existed at home. ‘The 
and the preacher 
sent Heathens, Mahometans, Deists, 
and Atheists to eternal perdition, with as much 
zest and self-assurance as could have been exhibi- 
ted by the most orthodox divine in Scotland. 
The churches are numerous, and many of them 
ornamental buildings, and nothing could exceed 
the propriety of deportment which reigned in the 
town all day. ‘The morning 
at 10, and terminates at 12. 

the hotels at 1; the afternoon service 
and there is 


calm, bright sunshine. 


Catholies, 


service commences 
Dinner is served in 
commences 


evening service 


| at 7. 


An English lady who came a passenger in the 
Great Western, has been taken ill at the hotel 
here. She has no friends in the city; but no- 
thing can exceed the kind and assiduous attention 
with which she is waited on by the American 
female servants. 

Brightness of the Sky.—The now 
nearly full, and shone this evening with such ex- 
traordinarv brilliancy, compared with its rays in 
Britain, that it seemed as if it were much nearer 
to us, and looked as if protruded from the sky. 
The heavens are of a dark deep blue, and the 
stars shine with increased briilianey ; the conse- 
», which we 


moon 1s 


quence of the pure, dry 
are now breathing. -rom the 
wood and anthra only kinds of fuel 
used here, no dense smoke is produced. 

Oct. 1.— Saratoga. 
saratoga, the great watering-place of 
New York; and found it a large 
straggling village, lying in a sandy plain, and 
consisting of vast hotels, and a hag shops. We 
dined in the Union Hotel, with a small number 
of lingering visiters; the chief par of the com- 
pany having left the village about a month 
We tasted the water of the several springs, en- 
joyed the fine weather, and returned to Albany 
in the evening. I hada warm bath, costing half 
a dollar, at the **’Temperance House ;’’ that is, 
a hotel in which abstinence from spirituous and 
These liquors are 
| 


atmospher 
combustion of 
cite co il, the 
—By means of a railroad, 
we visited S 


the state of 


ago. 


house, 
except when prescribed by a physician as me (lie 
eine. The hotel belongs to Mr. Delavan, who 
so energetically advocated the cause of temper- 
ance in Albany, that the brewers conceived that 


in the 


in one of his speeches he had degenerated into a 


libel against them, and they are 
him for damages. 

How to know the Americans.—A Scotsman, 
with whom, at a later period of our residence in 
the United States, we became acquainted, and 
who is settled in a fertile district as proprietor | 


now prosecuting 


conveniences of 
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is to **count siller’’ with them, an- 
Fortified by this wise 
transaction with 
them. We and 
pair of horses to — us through part of New 
England to Worcester, within forty miles of Bos- 
ton. ‘Ihe fare demand “d by 
-day, including « very 


thoroughly 
glicé, to deal with them. 
first 


cord my 


remark, I sh 


wished to hire a private carriage 


all the post-miasters 
expense for car- 
riage, coachman, and horses, on the road, except 

ls; but one of them stipulated for five days’ 
hire for going, and as many for returning, making 
$70; another asked payment for five days going 
and four returning or $63; and a third offered to 
go in four days and return in three, equal to a 
charee of $49. ‘The owner of the best carriage 
ultimately agreed to accept of $56, and allow us 
five day S to 7o. 

Oct. 2.—/toad from Albany to New Lebanon. 
—We left 


riage lor 


was $7 


Albany this morning in our hired ear- 
Worcester. It is an open landau, but 
differs considerably from the vehicle of the same 
in England. ‘The wheels are wide apart, 
but slight and narrow in the rim. ‘The body is 
hung on old fashioned steel upright springs, with 
leathern straps. but the sides 
are not pannelled, but covered by leathern cur- 
tains which Jet up and down at pleasure. It has 
no pockets; another example of the curtailment 
which springs from economy. We found it safe, 
comfortable, and exceedingly well ada ipted to the 
roads on which we travelled. 

The morning was misty in the city; but on 
crossing the Hudson and ascending its left bank, 
we emerged into a ¢ We now en- 
tered on a beautiful undulating country, and were 
delighted with the loveliness of the prospe cts on 
either hand, but annoved bv the 
road. We paid toll-duties, but the road itself was 
nearly in a state of 
roof across the 


name 


It has no windows, 


lear sunshine. 


badness of the 


nature, 
the turnpike > 


» traveller is sheltered from 


There is a complete 
road ; gate, so that 
in stopping to pay, th 
pes rican coachmen are re- 
nowned for their enterprise and skill. ‘The youth 
who drove us ascended the numerous hills which 
we traversed very leisurely, 
other side with extraordinary 
lowed him to take way, 
and his horses best knew the | ract 
own not disaj 


the sun or the rain. 


but dashed down the 
We al- 
it he 
ices of their 


rapidity. 
his own judging th 


country : and we were ypointed. 


They were steady and safe. 

The old 
where new 
bounds, and adorns the 


but 
trees and in 


landscape. Th 


forest has disappeared, every 


wood in single groups 


e fences, 


however, are generally of paling or of stones 
0 mortar. In the former instances the tim- 
r lies horizontally, one portion obliquely ad- 


vancing, and the rest ly receding from the 


| 
OvLigue 


road, and constitutes what is called a snake-rail, 
or worm-fence. On some farms, the roots of the 
trees of the ancient forest have been torn up, and 
are now ranged side by side on edge along the 


margin of the field, the flat bottom of the root is 
turned to the road, and the stump inwards, the 
whole presenting a gigantic and picturesque fence. 
In other fields, the old roots h » heen r ft in the 


ground, and are seen in all stages of decay. ‘The 
wheat, oats, and barley. have long since been 
reaped and stored in the barns, but the Indian 
corn is stillin the field, with huge rich golden 


pumpkins growing in the intervals between the 
stalks. 

New Lebanon.—Our post-boy drove to New 
Lebanon, a distance of twenty -five miles, without 
feeding his horses; having stopped only twice to 
give them water. ‘This village lies in a paradise 
1 hill, sloping to the 
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south, and looks down on a basin completely shut | raising the value of their property.’ ‘In win- | the clattering of knives and forks. When one 


in by rising grounds, and embosomed in wood. 
"The foliage now wears the deep, rich-toned varie- 


gated livery of autumn, to convey an adequate 


idea of which surpasses the powers equally of 
the pencil and pen. ‘The houses are chiefly of 


wood, painted pure white; they are unpretend- 
ing, yet not inelegant in architecture, and well 
kept. ‘his village is also a watering place, and 
there are several stupendous hotels to receive the 
visiters in summer. ‘Three miles distant, on the 
slope of the hill which forms the eastern side of 
the valley, there is a large establishment of Shak- 
ers. It is said to be exceedingly prosperous, but 
we did not visit it. We dined here by ourselves, 
in the Columbian hotel, as all the guests had left 
it except two, whose meal was finished before 
we arrived. 

We next ascended a steep hill from whieh 
many enchanting views were obtained of the 
scenery below, glowing gorgeously in the golden 
rays of a declining autumn sun. The country 
became burren as we ascended, but we speedily 
wain attained a lower level, and at 6 P. M. arrived 
at Pittsfield. 

Pittsfield.—This is a beautiful village contain- 
ing 3570 inhabitants, and we found a good inn. 
‘The moon was full, and we walked in the blaze 
of its light among lovely cottages, shaded by 
trees, and surrounded by grass and garden plots. 
In the middle of the village is a large open square, 
the centre of which is planted with shrubs; and 
» midst of them an old and massive tree 


preads high his ample boughs ;—a tree of the 
incient forest spared to tell what his forefathers 

‘n. The graceful spire of a church adorns 
0 side of the square. A medical school is es- 


| 
| here, and one of the professors, known 


i \ corresponde nee, was polit ly attentive 
tous. Ile gives two lectures a-day, and finishes 
his course in eight wee ks. 

Oct. 3.—Peru.—This morning, at 8 o'clock, 
we left Pittsfield in the midst of a heavy rain, the 
thermometer standing at 56°. The road ascended 
for eight miles, until we arrived at Peru, on the 
summit of the Peru mountains. ‘The scenery 
was much less interesting than that which we 
enjoyed yesterday. ‘The soil is alight and sandy 
clay, with numerous rocks and stones protruding 
above the surface. Large tracts of the primitive 
fo est :emain uncleared, and innumerable stumps 
stand in the fields, indicating that the axe of the 
settler is here busily at work. 

In New England two eauses of bad health 
have been avoided in the villages. The houses 
are not crowded together, but most of them stand 
apart, and the width of the streets is ample; the 


burving-crounds, also, are not beside the churches, 


but at solitary spots along the sides of the high- 

way. ‘They are rudely enclosed, and present a 

melancholy “sp etacle of pale white tombstones 

standing forth alone on the bosom of a wild and 
my country. 


Causes of Bad Roads.—We dined at Worth- 
ington, a very small village twenty-one miles 
from Pittsfield, and as the day has heen wet, and 
the road bad, the drive has been dreary. On 
talking with a gentleman whom we met about 
the bad state of the roads, he remarked, * that 
they, like every thing clse in this country, are 
under the direct control of the people. 
ple are chiefly farmers who own their own land, 
and they have a great aversion to part with their 
money for any object which is not caleulated to 
give them individually a return of profit.”’ **But,”’ 
said I, ** good roads would benefit them all by 


The peo- 


ter,”’ replied he, ** the roads are covered with 
|snow, and sleighing is then good; in summer 
|they are dry and hard; it is only in spring and 
fall that they are soft and bad. ‘I'he farmers find 
the summer and winter the most convenient sea- 
sons for transporting their produce to market; 
and, besides, they can sell the most of their crops 
at their own doors, or at the nearest villages, and 
care very little for the means of transportation.” 
‘* There is still much ground to be cleared here,”’ 
said I. * Yes, sir, a great deal, and I think that 
the farmers would do better to cultivate more per- 
fectly what they have cleared, than to proceed as 
they do. No man thinks himself a farmer here 
unless he owns 800 acres.* He must be able to 
pasture as well as to sow; and as soon as he cuts 
and burns the trees, he can put cattle and sheep 
on the ground without any cultivation.” 
Chesterfield.—The next village was Chester- 
field, nine miles distant from Worthington. It 
stands on the summit of the hill, which forms the 
west boundary of the valley of the Connecticut 
River, above Northampton, and the view from it 
is extensive and glorious. We stopped only to 
vive water to the horses, and our bold coachman 
rattled down a precipitous road of thirteen miles, 
and set us safely down at the Mansion-house hotel 
in Northampton, at half past five o'clock, having 
travelled forty-three miles over a hilly country 
and bad roads since eight o’clock in the morning, 


with a halt of only one hour and twenty minutes 


at Worthington. Masses of loose earth, from 
eight to twelve inches deep, are placed across 
the road at intervals, in the deepest declivities. 
‘They serve to arrest the too precipitous progress 
of descending vehicles, and afford resting stations 
to those which ascend. Our post-boy drove so 
rapidly down hill, that at each of these mounds 
he was nearly shaken from the box, while we 
felt as if again tossed in the Great Western. 

We passed several portions of the forest only 
recently cleared ; many fine old trees were lying 
rotting iu the sun, while some were standing huge, 
tall, and gaunt, bearing the marks of fire which 


had been applied in vain to consume their stub- | 


born strength. Apple-trees every where abound, 
and are loaded with that superior fruit which is 
imported into England, excelling in richness of 
flavour the best produce of the British orchards. 
It is so abundant, and grows so completely ex- 
posed on the road side, that the way-faring travel- 
ler may supply himself at this season without 
purchase, and with scarcely an infraction of jus- 
tice, a3 it seems, by its situation, to be presented 
to his use. 

Oct. 4. We have found the Mansion-house 
hotel at Northampton excellent, and resolved to 
stop here a day and enjoy the beauty of the 
scenery, which is justly celebrated. ‘This morn- 
ing is bright and clear, but the thermometer has 
fallen to 45° in the air just before sunrise. 

American Servants. —We have found the ser- 
vants and landlords in the inns of New England 
cold and reserved in their manners. ‘There is no 
creeting of welcome on arriving, and no thanking 
vou and wishing you good-bye at leaving a hotel. 
The servants speak, move, and look like pieces 
of animated mechanism. At the public tables 
nearly universal silence reigns, broken only by 


asks a question, a brief but clear answer is give 
and the conversation goes no farther. ‘The tones 
of the voice are solemn, and indicate self-esteem 
more active than love of approbation. No one 
asked us any questions, and no one volunteered 
to communicate any information to us as stran- 
gers, all which was different from what we ex- 
pected. ‘I'he busy season, however, is past, and 
probably we saw the people in the first state of 
mental collapse after months of great fatigue and 
excitement. ‘They were, however, essentially 
amiable. All our reasonable wishes were grati- 
fied, although formally and solemnly; all our 
questions were civilly answered, although in the 
fewest words; and from what we saw at Albany, 
as well as from what we have since experienced, 
I am satisfied that in case of sickness or distress 
we should have experienced the kindest and most 
unwearied attention. ‘The early settlers of New 
England were religious men who fled from per- 
secution ; and their characters and conduet indi- 
cate powerful religious sentiments, with great 
self-esteem and firmness, which produce the love 
of independence and hatred of power when harsh- 
ly wielded by other men. Judging from the 
manners and natural language of their posterity, 
those qualities seem to have descended to the 
present generation. 

Here, and about New Lebanon, the farmers 
are attempting to raise Swedish turnips, and great 
advantage is said to result from the practice. 

Northampton was settled in 1654. It lies a 
mile and a half west of the Connecticut River, 
and is surrounded by highly picturesque hills. 
It contains 3613 inhabitants, and consists of only 
one street of continuous houses, chiefly oceupied 
as stores or shops, and a great many tasteful 
single houses, standing in the midst of wrass and 
garden grounds. Some of the houses are large 


| and elegant, indicating taste and affluence in their 


possessors, ‘* Round Hill” is a gentle eminence, 
which rises in the centre of the village. It is 
regular in its form, and the summit bears a lovely 
grove. On the slope next the village a number 
of handsome residences look down on the Con- 
necticut valley, and in front of them, at a few 
miles distance, stands Mount Holyoke, clothed 
with trees to the summit, and ai this season a 
perfect gem of beauty. ‘The Farmington Canal 
runs from the village to New Haven, on Long 


Island Sound, distant eighty miles, and canal 


boats of a commodious form run daily. ‘They 
travel night and day, take twenty hours to the 
voyage, and have beds. 

Mount Holyoke.—We ascended Mount Holy- 
oke, which rises to the height of 830 feet, and 
from its summit enjoyed a prospect of the noblest 
scenery. ‘Towards the south, the rich valley of 
the Connecticut stretched to the verge of the ho- 
rizon. ‘Ihe river gleamed from point to point, 


| as its winding turns brought it within the line of 


the solar rays, while around, to the north and 
west, hills, rich in their autumnal livery, closed 
in the scene. ‘The aseent to the summit is little 
more than a mile in length, from the left bank of 
the river, and is attended with little difficulty. A 
road had been made for carriages to within a 


quarter of a mile of the top, but, owing to the 


misconduct of visiters, the proprietor has shut it 


|up, by felling a large tree, and causing it to fall 


* There was some mistake in this conversation. 


| There is scarcely a farmer in Massachusetts who 


owns 800 acres; 100 or at farthest 200 acres are con- 
sidered a medium farm; and in some parts of the | 
state a large one. 


across the way. ‘Two sheds have been erected 
at the point where the best view is obtained, in 
which refreshments are sold during the summer 
months to the crowds of visiters who come to 
enjoy this lovely spot. ‘The prospect reminded 
10 
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jects, became subjects of speculation. 


Cr 


us of that from Monerieff Hill in Perthshire ; but 
that from Mount Holyoke is in some points tie 
superior of the two. We crossed the river in a 
boat, the construction of which presented some 
features that were new lo me. 


j 


by two horses, one on exch side of the boat. | 


Each horse pulled ata bar fixed by chains to two 
immovable posts, rising from the hull of the boat; 
and by the pressure ol his feet, caused a wooden 


circular frame, which served him for a road, to | 


revolve in the direction opposite to that in which 
he walked. 
to be pulling and walking in his usual manner 
ashore, but instead of the ground serving as a 
fulerum to enable him to drag forward his load, 
the fixed bar at which he pulled presented a re- 
sisting body that enabled him to push the road 
backward from under his feet. ‘The pathway, 
in its revolutions, turned a paddie-wheel at each 
side. We afterwards saw numbers of these 
boats in the United States. On the deck the 
horses occupy only the space on which they 
stan.j, and all the machinery is below. 

Cause of Tactturnity at the Public Tables. 
—In conversation to-day, the following state- 
ments were made to us. As they interested us 
at the time, I present them to the reader. . ‘* One 
cause,’’ we were told, ** of the taciturnity which 
we have remarked at the public tables in New 
England, is the fear of inferior people intruding 
themselves and fixing an acquaintanceship on 
persons of superior condition and attainments. 
All persons are pushing upwards in this country, 


and as there is no artificial rank, every one guards | 


his own station with extraordinary jealousy.”’* 
The abseuce of artificial rank does not satis- 
factorily explain these peculiarities. In England 
artificial rank abounds, and yet the same jealousy 
of intrusion is there equally conspicuous. In 
Germany there is also artificial rank, while the 
intercourse between the different classes of society 
is much more cordial and unrestrained. ‘The 
real cause seems to me to lie in the cerebral or- 
ganisation of the people. ‘The English are re- 
markahle for the large developement of the organ 
of Self-Esteem, which, when not directed by high 
moral and intellectual qualities, engenders pride 
and exclusiveness. ‘I'he New Englanders inherit 


the organisation and its effects from their fore- | 


fathers. ‘Their republican institutions have not 
altered their nature. Self-Esteem is not so pre- 
dominant in the Teutonic brain. 

Banks of Issue, and mania for Speculation. 
—Our friend continued to say, that after General 
Jackson refused to sanction the renewal of the 
charter of the United States Bank, and distributed 
large sums of the accumulated public revenue on 
deposit-aceounts, among the different banks of 


Union, without anv efficient machinery for con- | 
trolling the operations of the banks by a prompt | 


exchange of their paper, the ixsue of bank notes 
all over the Union became excessive, and new 
banks sprang up almost in every village, and sent 
paper afloat. ‘The Americans, are, at all times, 
highly speculative, but this supply of currency 
rendered them nearly mad. Manhattan Island, 
fifteen miles lone, and from one to three broad, 
on which New York was built, was all surveyed, 
delineated on a plan, and divided into lots. In 
1836, these lots, among innumerable other ob- 
They 
were bought and sold, and re-sold, again and 





* The only cause of tacitarnity at our public tables, 
is the haste with which the meals are eaten, and the 
consequent lack of time for conversation. 


Jt was impelled | 


He must have appeared to himself 


| 
| 
| 
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| again, always rising in price, till people thought 
| they could never have enough of them. If two 
| persons were seen conversing in the street in 
| Ne w York, and you had approached them, in 
nineteen instances out of twenty, you would have 


| overheard *lots,’’ and “thousands of dollars,’’ 
| as the sole topics of their discourse. Very gene- 
| eral bankrupicy followed this mania. 

| This description, which I subsequently ascer- 
| tained to be correct, forcibly reminded me of the 
| almost insane excitement of the propensity for 
| wealth which afflicted Britain in 1824 and 1825. 
} In Edinburgh, a city little engaged in trade or 
| speculation, joint-stock companies were created 
by the hour, and fortunes were supposed to have 


day by buying and selling the 


been made in ; 
shares of their stock. Lots of ground were 
bought at prices, or ‘feued” for payment of 
| ground-rents, of the most extravagant amount; 
|as if the world were suddenly become too small 
{to contain the cities which were about to b 


ve 
reared. Upwards of 340,000/. were invested in 
new houses in Edinburgh in one year, and uni- 


versal prosperity was supposed to have at length 

descended ona happy land. But in 1826, the 

| bubble burst, and, up to this hour, the Scottish 
’ } 

capital has scarcely recovered from the losses 


and misery which these wild schemes engen- 
dered. In England, the mania was as severely 
felt. If the cautious Scots could go so far wrong, 
| we may condemn and lament the infatuation of 
the Americans, but, unfortunately, we are not 
pure enough to throw the first stone. 
Friday, 5th Oct.—Thermometer 58 
past 7 A. M. 
| Road to Worcester.—This morning is still 
| beautifully fine, and agreeably warm. We started 
jat half-past 8, and crossed the Connecticut on a 
Be completely 


at half- 


|long and handsome wooden bridg: 
‘inelosed on the sides and covered on the top, 
like the bridges in Switzerland. ‘This is the 
‘only well-finished bridge which we have seen.’ 
All the others which we have passed over, have 
been temporary-looking erections, consisting of 





beams stretching across the river from pier to 
pier, or from post to post, with deals laid loosely 
across them, starting and clattering under the 
wheels and the horses’ feet, and without ledges. 
We stopped at Ware, a thriving village con- 
taining two cotten and two woollen manufacto- 
ries, the machinery of which is driven by water. 
| The intermediate country is undulating and piec- 
turesque, but the soul is poor, in some place Ss wet, 
land generally rockv and covered with large loose 
A few fields of young wheat lock fresh 
and healthy. We arrived at one o’clock, and 
| found that dinner at the public table had been 
|served at twelve, and was long since finished. 
Dinner was served to us in a private parlour with- 
out difficulty or delay. 
| After dinner we proceeded on our journey, and 
lat 4 P. M. arrived at Brookfield, where we found 
an excellent inn. Half a mile sonth of the vil- 
| ewe, we saw workmen employed in constructing 
a railroad to run between Worcester and Spring- 
field, part of the great line which is destined to 
connect Albany with Boston. The rapid progress 
of railways in the United States was mentioned 


|; Stones. 


* I regretted to observe that it was greatly injured, 
and part of it carried off by the ice in the spring of 
1840. There wasa large bend in the river com- 
mencing immediately below the bridge, and many 
efforts had been made to get a cut made across an 
isthmus, to save four miles of river navigation! 
This flood excavated a channel through the neck of 





land, and accomplished the object in one night. 


1 

So 
to us as one reason of the neglect of common 
roads, ‘The people expect the latter to be soon 
superseded by the former on the great thorough- 
fares through the Union. 
had long been Cal- 
vinists, but, about six years ago, part of them 


new church was built. 


‘he people of the village 


became Unitarians; anda 
Both congregations were small, for there is also 
a Baptist meeting-house in the village. ‘The 
separation was attended with great animosity 
among the people at the time of its occurrence, 
but the angry passions have now subsided, and 
the usual intercourse of good will is re-established 
among them. ‘The law acknowledges no supe- 
riority in one sect over another, and hence the 
disputes that occur are merely natural ebullitions 
of the mind, which subside with their causes: 
The institutions of the country furnish no artifi- 
cial fuel to give permanence to their existence. 

Saturday, 6th Oct.—We set off this morning 
at 8 o’clock, and, after a pleasant drive, arrived 
at Worcester, from which there is a railroad to 
Boston. We have passed through several vil- 
lages containing woollen manufactories, situated 
on the banks of a small stream in a country like 
that in which Stroud stands in the west of England. 
‘To-day, we have met with many wagons con- 
veying goods to and from these manufactories ; 
so that the resemblance between Old and New 
England is increasing as we proceed; but still 
the contrast in the condition of the labouring peo- 
ple is greatly to the advantage of America. 

Our coachman left us at Worcester, and de- 
manded no fees nor compensation of any kind. 
He was a young man, active, intelligent, and 
obliging, without obsequiousness, pretensions, or 
plausibilities. I may say the same of all the ser- 
vants in the inns. 

Worcester is a beautiful and thriving village, 
containing 7117 inhabitants. ‘lhe surface of the 
country around itis undulating, and affords many 
delightful prospects. A gentle eminence rising 
to the west of the main street is studded with 
handsome wooden residences painted white, and 
shining in all the purity of virgin snow, from 
among trees, and shrubs, and flowers. 

State Lunatic Hospital.—We pre sented let- 
ters of introduction to Dr. Samuel B. Woodward, 
Superintendant and Physician to the Lunatie 
Asylum. 
of Massachusetts is situated on a beautiful emi- 


‘his monument of charity of the state 


nence eastward of the town. 
the west front, erected in 1831, consist of a cen- 
tre, 76 feet long, 40 wide, and four stories high, 
projecting 22 feet forward of the wings. These 
extend to the north and south 90 feet each on the 
front, and 100 feet in the rear, and are 36 fect 
wide, and three stories high. This arrangement 
was adopted to secure free communication with 
the central structure, occupied by the superin- 
tendant, steward, attendants, and domestics, and 
to permit the ventilation and lighting of the long 
halls, or corridors, extending through the wings, 
The apartments for the insane, 8 feet by 10, 
have each a window, with the upper sash of cast 
iron and lower of wood, both glazed; on the ex- 
terior of the wooden sash is a false sash of iron, 
corresponding to it in its appearance and dimen- 
sions, but firmly set into the frame of the win- 
dow, giving the reality of a grating without its 
gloomy aspect. In 1835, a building 134 feet in 
length, and 34 feet in width, was attached to the 
southern extremity of the hospital, of equal 
height, and extending eastward at right angeles 
with the front; in 1836, another edifice of the 
same magnitude was erected at the north end. 
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Three sides of a great square are now enclosed 
by these extensive structures of brick. 

| rrants by the state for erecting the asylum 
W ul following -— 
1830. March 20. There was granted $30,000 
1832. March 24. Ditto, ° ° - 20,000 
1835. April 7. Ditto, - - - 25,000 

——— ——— [itto for a chapel, 3,000 
+} 


as === Jpitto for the purchase 


of additional land, 7,000 


Total, $85,000 


The hospital was opened on the 12th January, 
1833, and has since been admirably managed, 
and the treatment of the patients attended with 
great success. 

This structure combines the improvements 
which have recently been introduced into hospi- 
tals for the insane. It commands a cheerful and 
even beautiful prospect, from every window oc- 
eupied by the patients. ‘The ventilation and 
heating of the rooms 
air introduced into the galleries, and from them 
into each cell, by means of an oblong opening 
The pipes conveying hot air 


are accomplished by warin 


above the door. 
open near the ceilings of the galleries, and some 
advantages atiend this arranvement. If the pipe 
opens at the floor, the stream of warm air does 
not diffuse itself over the apartment, as is gene- 
rally supposed, but ascends in a direct column to 
the ceilmg, and is only there broken and dis- 
persed. It descends only after it has filled the 


upper spaces of the galleries. By introdueing it 


at once at the top, these spaces are filled before 
much of the heat has been lost, and a warmer air 
descends, and enters the several rooms by the 


apertures above the doors. In the wall of each 
room is an opening about five inches square, into 
an air-chimney, calculated to maintain a constant 
circulauior. 
vast garret, directly under the roof of the build- 
ing, which contains numerous windows for let- 


These air-chimneys open into a 


ting off the noxious air into the atmosphere. 
This arrangement is attended by one considerable 
advantage. ‘When the air-chimneys open directly 
into the external atmosphere, their action is vio- 
lently afleeted by the state of the wind; and in 
cold weather, they bring down cold instead of 
carrying up heated and exhausted air. When 
they open into the garret, they are altogether 
protected from the wind; and by opening a fewer 
or a greater number of the garret windows in 
winter, effectual security is obtained against the 
descent of cold air. Dr. Woodward assured me 
that these chimnies are effectual; that in the 
morning, the rooms are pure to the senses, while 
t} 
received the effluvia of the night. 

At the ends of the galleries, there are two large 


ie garret furnishes abundant evidence that it has 


corner apartments, two sides of each of which 
are composed entirely of cast iron sashes, one 
for the women with the interstices glazed; the 
other for tl The object of 
these is to afford air and exercise to the patients 


1e men, without glass. 


in severe weather, when they cannot go abroad, 
or when their state of health renders complete 
There is abundance of 


exposure inexpedient. 


ground attached to the hospital, in which the pa- 


tients labour, and there is a chapel in which! 


divine worship is performed every Sunday. A 
neat carriage, drawn by two horses, belongs to 
the establishment, and is constantly employed in 
carrying the patients on little excursions into the 
The purity and order 
of the apartments are complete. 


country to amuse them. 
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Dr. Woodward, physically and mentally, is 
admirably adapted for his situation. He is in 
the prime of life, and has large limbs, a large ab- 
domen, large lungs, and a large head. His tem- 
perament is sanguine nervous-bilious, with a little 
of the lymphatic. ‘The organs of the propensi- 
ties are well developed, but those of the moral 
sentiments and intellect decidedly predominate. 
This combination produces a powerful and com- 
manding person, characterised at once by vivacity, 
energy, and softness; and a mind in which intel- 
lectual power is chastened by the most kind and 
cheerful moral dispositions. I regard these quali- 
ties as of great importance in the superintendant 
of a Lunatic Asylum. If that well-spring of 
Spontaneous vivacity which accompanies large 
lungs and a large brain be wanting, the individual 
will be more apt to sink under the depressing in- 
fluence which the diseased minds of his patients 
will exert over his own, than to excite their facul- 
ties to more healthy and agreeable action. If he 
be deficient in the moral organs of the brain, he 
will want sympathy, softness of expression, and 
justness of feeling; while if he be deficient in 


the reflecting intellectual organs, he will want | 
sagacity to trace effects to their causes, and to | 


discriminate character ; or if the deficiency be in 
the observing organs, he will lack the power of 
attention to incidents and details. At a subsequent 
time I shall revert to the management of this 
hospital; remarking at present, that it is a noble 
monument of enlightened philanthropy and of 
exccllent administration. 

Railroad to Boston. —At 4 P. M., we left 
Worcester by the railroad for Boston. ‘The car 
in which we traveled held twenty-six persons. 


It was comfortable, and our journey would have | 
been agreeable, except for the annoyance of | 


constant showers of tobacco saliva squirted onthe 
floor at our feet.* 
The railroad from Worcester to Boston con- 


sists of a single track of rails, and the trains are | 


arranged so as to pass each other at stations, 
where a portion of a double track is laid for the 
purpose. It runs in part on a line with the great 
railway between Boston and Albany. The state 
of Massachusetts has taken shares in the latter to 
the amount of $2,000,000, and the remainder of 
the funds is subscribed by privaté individuals. 
The state’s share of the money is borrowed on 
state bonds, chiefly in England, and the interest 
is paid out of the revenue. 

Tux on Bank Capital.—One source of reve- 
nue in this state is a tax of one per cent. on all 
bank eapital. Great difference of opinion is en- 
tertained as to the policy of this tax. Some 
persons say that, from its productiveness, it 
tempts the state to charter too many banks ; 
others affirm that the tax is so severely felt by 
the banks, that it forces them to engage in 
hazardous speculations to pay it, and, at the 
same time, to realise a dividend equal to the 
average rate of profit in the state, and hence to 
endanger their stability ; while other persons as- 
sure us that, by diminishing their profits, it ren- 


* We were shocked at this uncleanly practice 
when it was new to us, and the experience of twenty 
months never abated the disagreeable feelings which 
itexcited. In traveling in the public conveyances, 
and in moat of the hotels, it was a never-ceasing 
source of discomfort. It is only justice to the Ameri- 
cans, however, to observe, that, in this abominable 
habit, they are kept in countenance hy the Germans 
and the French, who, in their own country, commit 

se same nuisance, although England is happily free 
| Irom It, 


eel — calgpio=nanieananaianhhimapienmeaiinaigeiat gina emanate 
ders the banks cautious, and leads them to avoid 
rash enterprises and engagements; and that, 
altogether, it exerts a salutary influence over 
their transactions. One thing is certain, that 
the Massachusetts banks are the most stable in 
the Union; but it does not necessarily follow 
that the tax is the cause of their high character. 
We arrived at Boston at 7 P. M. 

Sunday, Oct. 7. Boston.—Thermometer, at 
sunrise, 58°. ‘This morning it rained heavily. 
We went to the Baptist Chapel, and heard Dr. 

preach a sermon on the nature of regvenera- 
ition. He brought out his ideas with extraordi- 
| nary clearness and precision; and although much 
ithat he taught was at variance with facts esta- 
| blished by the physiology of the brain, it was 
|impossible not to admire the talents of the 
preacher. Mrs. ‘T'rollope and Mrs. Butler have 
both adverted to the American custom of gentle- 
men sitting with their feet elevated. In the pew 
before us in church to-day, a gentleman sat with 
his feet on the top of the board which holds the 
psalm-books. It was not a desk near the top of 
| the seat, as in Scotland, but a receptacle for 
books about two thirds up the front of the pew. 

Oct. 8. The Custom House.—This morning 
| I went to the custom-house to procure five large 
| packages of skulls, casts, and drawings, which I 
had shipped from the Clyde on the 15th of 
| August. They had just arrived. Mr. Capen, 
'of the firm of Messrs. Marsh, Capen, Lyon and 
| Webb, from whom I received many civilities, 
introduced me to George Bancroft, Esq., the 
| collector, and I enumerated to him the contents 
of the boxes. He said that by law they are en- 
titled to be landed free of duty, as articles of 
science, and orders were given accordingly. I 
inention this cireumstance because the law is 





| liberal, and in itself obviously advantageous to the 
| United States, and because I have seen such 
| articles adverted to, in works on America, as if 
‘the duty had been dispensed with as a special 
| act of favour, or of honour conferred on the in- 
dividual traveller. Nothing could exceed the 
civility of all the official persons through whose 
departments the necessary entries were made. 
While the details of the entries were in progress, 
| Mr. Bancroft entered into conversation with me 
'on the philosophy of Kant, Locke, and Dugald 
Stewart, and pointed out the coincidence be- 
tween some of the categories of Kant, and the 
faculties admitted by phrenologists. He quoted 
Locke with such readiness, that one might have 
supposed him to be a professor of metaphysics. 
He is the author of what is generally acknow- 
ledged to be the best history of the United 
States. During our conversation, subordinate 
oflicers were frequently entering for instructions, 
or for his signature to documents. He attended 
to them with great urbanity of manner, and then 
resumed the conversation, as if business and ab- 
stract philosophy were equally agreeable to his 
| taste, and equally within the range of his 

faculties. He is a powerful supporter of the 
democratic party, and received his appointment 
a few months ago from Mr. Van Buren. 

The Institution for the Blind.—We attended 
the half-vearly examination of the blind in their 
institution in Pearl street, and were much gra- 
tified by their appearance and performances. 
The large house which they occupy, was a gift 
from ‘I’. H. Perkins, Esq., who still lives to 
witness the benefits flowing from his bounty. 
The institution was chartered in 1829, opened 
in September, 1832, and is vested in trustees. 
It is supported chiefly by appropriations from 
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COMBE’S NO'FE* ON THE UNITED STATES. 


the state. It is managed by Dr. Samuel George 
Howe, in a manner that commands at once the 
love and respect of the pupils, and the high 
approbation of the public. ‘his gentleman, im- 
peiled by youthful enthusiasm and a generous 
love of the oppressed, went as a volunteer medi- 
cal officer to aid the Greeks, at the time when 
Lord Byron joined their cause. Dr. Howe 
passed several years in their service, and pub- 
lished a very interesting account of their affairs. 
The romance of youth has left him, while the 
glowing philanthropy which first directed his 
steps to Greece, burns with undiminished viva- 
city, and he now expends the energies of a 
powerful and cultivated mind in teaching, train- 
ing, and administering to the happiness of the 
blind. 

The pupils showed great intelligence in read- 


ing, both in English and French, and some of 


them in the simpler elements of mathematics, 
The elder scholars defined, with promptitude 
and accuracy, many abstract terms relating to 
mind and general science, such as attention, ab- 
straction, perception, genus, species, variety, &c. 
They have a full band of musical instruments, on 
which their performances were of a superior clia- 
racter. ‘he delight of the little boys in using 
the drum and triangles at intervals, were strongly 
depicted on their countenances, while a pleasing 
excitement evidently pervaded both performers 
and auditors. 

They have printed in this institution several 
books for the blind, and Dr. Howe exhibited 
specimens of their typography. 
the letters are slightly triangular, and differ little 
from those of the common alphabet. Dr. Howe 
mentioned that neither highly raised letters, nor 
very peculiar forms, are necessary. He had 
discovered that only the tops of the highly raised 
letters are soiled by the fingers, a proof that the 
touch is light, Experience has shown that a 
variety of type is as easily mastered by the fin- 
ger as by the eye. Persons who see, soon learn 
to read with equal facility printed works in Ro- 
man, Italic, and capital letters; even the German 
type presents few difficulties, after the first three 
lessons, to foreigners who study that language. 
The same faculties of the mind which take cog- 
nisance of the forms of the letters through the 
eye, recognise them through the medium of 
touch. ‘The chief difference between the two 
senses is, that the eye receives an impression 
through the medium of light, without contact 
with the object, while this is indispensable to 
the operation of the other sense. ‘This fact 
supersedes much of the importance which per- 
sons who see have attached to the invention of 
peculiar forms of letters for the use of the blind. 

Dr. Howe has presented his pupils with books 
printed in all the varieties of form which he could 


The forms of 


procure, and they have learned to read them with 


ease. ‘This has led to a very obvious and bene- 


ficial proposal on the part of the trustees of this | 
| excellence, equally in matter and manner. 


institution to the managers of all other asylums 
for the blind, namely, that they should cease. to 


reprint each of them the same books, which to | 
some extent they have hitherto done, and also to | 


dispute about the superiority of the forms of their 
letters; that they should circulate among each 
other, lists of all their printed works, and that 
each should give previous notice before it com- 
mences printing a new book; that they should, 
as much as possible, each of them print different 
books, and then exchange their works. The 
advantages of this mode of proceeding would be 
an increase in the number and variety of books 





| which ach institution would possess; a saving 
of expense; and an augmentation not only ot 
instruction, but of pleasure to the blind in read- 
ing, arising from the very varie.y of type which 
would be presented to them. Dr. Howe men- 
tioned that his proposal has met with little en- 
couragement from other institutions, which is 
much to be regretted; and I hope that if these 
remarks shall be perused by any of the directors 
of institutions for the blind, they will give them 
due consideration. 

Madame Caradori Allan and Mr. James Silk 
Buckingham, were both present at the examina- 
tion; and at its close the former sang several 
songs, which greatly gratified the pupils. I saw 
tears dropping from the eyes of several of them, 
touched by the melody and pathos of her notes. 

Oct. 9. ‘Thermometer 37°—Lducation—A 
Common School Convention.—VThis morning 
the air has felt very cold, but the weat 
tinues clear and dry. Winter-cloaks and great- 
coats are appearing. We proceeded this after- 
noon by railway to Taunton, a village of 6045 
inhabitants, to attend a common school conven- 
tion. ‘The Hon. Horace Mann, Secretary to 
the Board of Education for the State, and his 
Excellency Edward Everett, Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, invited us to take places in the car 
with them. We arrived at 5 P. M. Next 
morning we walked through the village, which 
is handsome, but a portion of it lay in ruins, 
having been burnt to the ground sixteen days 
before. 

Oct. 10. We went to the Unitarian church, a 
large, elegant stone building, at 10 o’clock, A. M., 
when, in American phraseology, the meeting was 
‘called to order’’ by the appointment of a chair- 
man. Persons of both sexes, and of all the reli- 
gious denominations of the village and neighbotr- 
hood, attended. A prayer was offered up, some 
routine business transacted, and then Mr. Mann, 
in his official capacity of Secretary to the Board, 
read an address to the people, showing the re- 
cessity of education for improving the human 
mind, and its nature and objects. ‘The delivery 
of the address occupied an hour and a half, and I 
never listened to a more sound, philosophical, 
comprehensive, practical, eloquent, and felicitous 
composition. It was heard with profound atten- 
tion by a numerous audience; but no expression 
of approbation was given, the custom of this 
country being to receive in silence all grave dis- 
courses, without testifying either approval or 
disapproval, At a quarter before one o’clock, 
the meeting adjourned. ‘The Rev. Andrew 
Bicelow invited us to dine at his house with the 
governor, his ‘“aid,’? Colonel Clifford, and a 
number of clergyman, and we were sumptuously 
entertained. 

At 2 P. M. the meeting resumed business, and 
we heard the governor deliver an address in se- 
conding a resolution in support of the cause of 
education. His speech was distinguished for 
His 
style is rich, yet classical and chaste, his action 
is graceful, and his utterance fluent. He placed 
the question of education on its true basis. The 
constitution of the state, he said, called on the 
people to judge of the mosi momentous ques- 
tions affecting their own welfare and that of pos- 
terity ; such as the currency, the powers which 
shall be wielded by every officer of the state, and 
the connection of this state with all the other 
states of the Union: it entrusted them, as jury- 


icr COb- 


men, with the lives and property of their fellow- | 


citizens ; it gave them the election of the indivi- 


227 


|duals who should exercise legislative authority 
over them, and it imposed on them a variety of 
important duties affecting the well-being of their 
own locality; the due performance of all of 
which offices was incompatible with ignorance. 
[t put arms into every man’s hands, and en- 
trusted to him the defence of his own and his 
| country’s rights; and the alliance between arms 
and ignorance was terrific. He touched with 
great felicity, and with powerful effect, on a 
variety of other topics, urging the people to se- 
cond the efforts of the state, and the teachers, to 


improve the education of the district. 

This meeting afforded me high gratification. 
Mr. Everett is the chief magistrate of a state 
which would constitute a respectable German 
kingdom. He traveled with the people, and en- 
tered the church zs one of the people; he had 
no insignia of oflice, and his ** aid’’ was not dis- 
tinguishable in the crowd. He addressed the 
people as one of themselves, but all speedily 
felt that he possessed that real superiority which 
knowledge, morality, and intellectual power, 
when directed to a noble end, never fail to con- 
fer; and he was treated with marked courtesy 
and respect. It is scarcely necessary to add, 
that the audience, although composed of persons 
in every variety ef pecuniary circumstances, 
appeared, to the eve of a stranger, nearly all 
equal; they were well dressed, and none osten- 
tatiously attired. 

Irom the earliest settlement of this state, 
attention has been bestowed on edueation. In 
the Massachusetts Colony Laws, 1646, chap. 


ereat 


vill, § 13, it is enacted, ** "That if any child or 
children above sixteen years old, and of sufficient 
understanding, shall curse or smite their natural 
father, he or they shall be put to death. wn it 
CaN be sufficiently testifie F that the paron!s 


have been very unchristianly neszlivent in th 
education of such children.” 

This enactment was obviously dictated by the 
Mosaic law, which deciares the act 
and smiting a parent to be punishable 
death, but which omits the qualification that 
proof of a neglected education shall be received 
valid defence the charge. ‘The 
modern legislators of have 
wisely repealed this and many other barbarous 
and bloody laws for punishing offences, and 
have adopted the more Christian and the more 
effectual method of prevent 
crimes by the universal instruction of the people. 

Consti/ution of the Board of Education.— 
By the act of 20th April, 1837, the power of 
nominating the Board of Education, consisting 
of eight persons, was committed to the governor 
and his council. ‘The governor, Mr. Ev -rett, 
and his council were all whigs, and the governor, 

How did they exer- 
cise the discretionary powers intrusted to them ? 
They selected men distinguished for philanthropy 
and talent, from the different sections of the state, 
living nearly equidistant from each other, and, 


s ol cursing 


with 


aS a against 


the commonwealth 


endeavouring to 


moreover, Was a unitarian. 


as nearly as possible, representing equal portions 
of territory and population. ‘*’They were not 
selected from one political party, or denomina- 
tion, but from both political parties 
| democrats), and from all the leading religious 
Common School 


whigs and 


denominations in the state.”’ 
Journal, vol. ii, p. 70.) 
The Board of Education possesses no power 
to control the schools, or to interfere with their 
management; this is left in the hands of the 
people themselves. The duty of the board is, 
| to collect and diffuse information, to suggest, to 
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NOR 


! | 
advise, and to assist, and thus to enable the 


schools to lnprove themselves, In short, they 
are authorised to exercise a moral and inteilectual 
influence over the peopie and their sehools, but 


to wield no other powcr. 
‘I'he etlicacy of such a Board, must in a oreat 


decree depend on the character of their secre- 


tary; for where the members jive al so greata 





distanee from each other, unity of action must 
be communicated to it chi tly by him. ‘The 
individual appointed to this important office, was 
the Honourab Ho Maun. He had prac- 
ised lor a considerable period of tume as a law- 
yer, at the bar ol the is ipreme Court of Massa- 
chus l is hh suc ss Ulat, alter risiny 
through various grades of public office, he was 
elected P it of t Senate, over whieh le 
presided for two yt Ihe Senate holds the 
une 1 i isla f the state it the 
Hou Lords 3 i 
ess bil " n I 
legal reputation sO 
I835 1 t bhonourabd 
we ) j yon oO 
tul with du $ 
the 1 n lon 
st Vinleh yy) SID "The w ole sta- 
tute law t t il! itutes that had 
b 1 repeals - om Ls all that have been 
altered or amended, are reprinted in their im- 
pro rims; Will i Ineousisient enaciment 
are rep ad ¢ tered into harmony with the 
rest. ‘The w » statutes thus revised are en- 
w, and form a eode of laws. The dis- 
eliat Of St a duty requires extensive lecal 
knowled ; 2 t powers of discrimination; a 
cap for details, joined with a talent for gene- 
i | Wild crowned by hi wbits ot 
in ) industry. Such was the Honour- 
ib llorace Mann when he was elected Secre- 
Lo Board of Education, and he at once 
dire the enermes and attainments of his 
powerful and experienced mind to the lmprove- 
ment of the edueation of his native state. 

Com ns l Libraries. —The state hav- 
ing made provision for the formation of libraries 
for the 0o0ls, t Board of Education early 
projected the preparation of a library of hooks 
suitab] vr eh } nd yout “The plan 
contemplated two series, of fifty volumes of 
each; one, of the 18mo size, adapted for chil- 
dren, the o of the duode ‘imo size, intended 
for vouth. ‘ihe Board proceeded to make pro- 
posals to various publishers, to undertake the 
work. ‘he leading propositions were, that the 
enterprise should be undertaken wholly at the | 
publi ’s risk, neither t Board nor the state 
fiavin I! in if that th 
work should OXEL d ding to sample: 
that it should be oilered to all the public schools 
in Massachusetts, who might wish to purehase, 
ita sum never to exceed the stipulated amount; 


1 } 


that the whole should be executed in the most} 


durable and workmanlike manner, and in such 
style, to type, paper, binding, &c., as the 
Bo irc should direct; th iwno work should be in- 
cluded in the series, which had not reeeived the 
unanimous approval of the Board; and that, on 


their part, in consideration of such undertaking, 


the Board would examine a sufficient number of 
works to co pl l proposed series, and vive 
to the publishers whatever benefit they could de- 
rive from an announcement to the public, that the 
work had the unanimous sanction or approbation 


were to decide upon 


decide upon a eause in 





WALDIE’S LIBRARY. 


court, each member having a veto upon all the 
rest. 
| 

(to which the name of Dr. Webb has since been 
added,) tendered propositions very much more 
favourable than any received from any other 
quarter, and an arrangement was forthwith con- 
cluded with them.” 

On a careful and thorough examination, it was 


Se 
offence ? 


Suppose I am a Baptist, and though 


| anxious for a library, would no. accept one, on 
* The firm of Messrs. Marsh, Capen & Lyon | 


the condition that my own peculiar denomina- 
tional views were to be impugned by it; when 1 


AY 


see that the Hun. George N. Briggs—for many 


soon found that there were very few books extant | 


suitable in all respects for children. Measures 
were adopted for the improvement of existing 
books, and for the preparation of new ones. 
lor these purposes, the publishers obtained the 
services of the most popular and talented authors 
in the country, cither to edit existing works, or 
to prepare new ones. ** ‘The most eminent lite- 
} 


| 


rary men have been, or now are, engaged in the | 


yo 


execution of the plan. ‘I'he names of Washing: | 


ton Irving, Dr. Wayland, the two Everetts, 
Greenwood, Bigeiow, Rantoul, Silliman, Judge 
tory, Professors Lieber, Potter, Stowe, Ed- 
wards, Olmsted, Alden, ‘Tucker, Judge Porter, 
d&c. &e., are a pledge to the public that nothing 
can give the value ot 
It is not too 
much to say, that no work has ever issued from 


has been omited whicl 


adaptation and fitness to the series. 


the press in this country, to the preparation of 
which, one half so much knowledge and ability 
has been devoted.” (Common School Jourzal.) 

The grand 
library for schools was the want of some suffi- 
uard or security against the introduction 


The revised 


objecuon to the formation of a 


client 


' 
ol paitisar or sectarian books. 
statutes deelare, ‘That the school committee 

tall never direct to be purchased or used, in 
any of the town schools, any school-books which 
are calculated to favour the tenets of any particu- 
lar seet of Christians.” ‘The Scriptures were 
used in almost all the schools, either as a devo- 
tional or as a reading book; but there was a great 
want of religious works expository of the doe- 
trines of revealed religion, and “also free from 
such advocacy of the tenets’ of particular sects 
of Christians, as brought them within the scope 
of the lecal prohibition.” * This difficulty has 


| sub-treasuries or banks ?”’ 


years a member of a Baptist church in the town 
where he resides--has given his approval to the 
books, can 1, with decency, any longer retain 
if suspicions I ever had? ‘That 
gentleman for many years past has been a repre- 
sentative in the Cougress of the United States, 
and surely it would be arrogant in me to say that 
he was not as capable as myself of detecting 
whatever is objectionable in them. Or suppose 
I dissent from the ‘Trinitarian faith, in any of the 
modifications in which it is held, and enrol my- 
self either with the Unitarians, or with the Uni- 
versalisis; are there not Mr. Putnam and Mr. 
Hudson, both clergymen, who will, respectively, 


iny suspicions 


| guard every point, and see that the distinctive 


views, neither of Calvin nor of Hopkins, shall 
find their way to the children’s minds through 
these neutral and impartial pages? But I need 
not dwell longer on this point. All will perceive 
that every pledge for fairness, every security 
against prosclytism, has been given. Should 
any glimmer, any effluvium, or infinitesimal par- 
ticle of doctrines adverse to mine, permeate 
through all these guards, and become just per- 
ceptible or discoverable, in the books, to the 
keenest sight or scent, I cannot surely have any 
great faith, even in my own faith, if I am filled 
with dread lest its foundations should be sub- 
verted or unsettled by them. And so as regards 
political views—are not the names of Governor 
Everett and Mr. Rantoul a sufficient pledge that 
the library is tainted by no false doctrines on 
(Common Sehoot 


“i 
Journal. 
/ 


| want of properly qualified teachers, 


been directly met, and entirely removed. Not | 


enough of it is lett to serve as a pretence for 


sophistry. 
x 1 


either of the 


reat political or religious portions, 


o 


| 
into which the community is unhappily divided, 
but will find, in the list of names of the members 


of the Board of Edueation, a watehful sentinel, 

social and spiritual rights against 
Suppose I am a member of the Cal- 
vinistic or orthodox congregational denomination, 


to guard his 


ageression. 


and I deem it a paramount duty to avert from the 


eyes and the ears of my children, the peculiar 
views of the Baptists, Unitarians, or Univer- 


salists, I see in the list the name of the Rev. 


* There is not a man belonvine to | 


Normal Schools.—The Board of Edueation 
had proceeded only a short way in the discharge 
of its duties, when it became apparent to them 


(and it was no new discovery to the friends of 


\ 


education in the state), that a grand impediment 
to the improvement of schools consisted im the 

f “Tt was 
stated publiely, by a member of the school com- 
mittee of a town containing thirty or more school 
districts, that one half at least of the teachers ap- 
proved by them would be rejected, only that it 
would be vain to expect better teachers for the 
present remuneration.” The salaries of male 
teachers throughout the state, inclusive of board, 
was $25 44 cents per month, and to female 
teachers, $11 38 cents. It is supposed that $2 50 
cents a week, for males, and $1 50 cents a week 


for females, would be a very low estimate for the 


Emerson Davis, of Westfield—zan orthodox con- | 


gregational clergyman, known to his brethren 
throughout the state as a man of sound judg- 
ment, of excellent feelings, of firm and undoubted 

I‘urther down, in the list, 
I see the name of the Rev. Dr. Robbins, of 
Rochester, a venerable gentleman and most 
learned scholar, who, for more than a quarter of 
a century, has been the pastor of an orthodox 
church and society, and wpon whose soundness 
in the faith no suspicion has ever been cast. 


steadfastness of faith. 


Without mentioning any other names, or making | 
further inquiry, can I ask for any higher assu- | 


rance, that the books examined and sanctioned 
by these gentlemen, will be found to contain no- 


average price of their board, respectively, through- 
out the state. On this basis of computation, the 
wages of male teachers, exclusive of board, 
were, on an average, $15 44 cents per month, or 
at the rate of $185 28 cents by the vear; and 
the average wages of female teachers, exclusive 
of board, was $5 38 cents a month, or at the rate 
of $64 56 cents per annum. The wages of a 
labourer are $1 a day, or $300 a year, excluding 
Sundays and holidays. 

More than five sixths of the children in the 
state are dependent on the common schools for 
instruction, while less than one sixth are educated 
in private schools and academies. The valuation 
of the state in 1830, was $208,360,407 54 cents, 
and in 1837, it was estimated to amount to three 
hundred millions of dollars. ‘The sum raised by 
taxes in the year 1837, for the support of com- 


thing at which any orthodox man can justly take | mon schools, in so far as reported to the secretary, 
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was $465,228 4 cents, which, if we assume 
the correctness of the above estimate, is less than 
one mill and six tenths of a mill on each dollar 
comprising the capital, real and personal, of the 
state ! 

When it was maintained as a reason against 
augmenting the salaries of the teachers, that the 
state could not afford any increase of its annual 
appropriations for schools, the question was put 
in derision, ‘* Whether something more than one 
six-hundredth part of its welfare might not come 
from the enlightenment of its intellect and the 

1 


soundness of its morals ? 


So strong, however, was the aversion of the 
people to submit to additional taxation, that the 
Board did not propose any specific measures for 
improving the instruction of teachers, until in 
March 1838, Edmund Dwight, Esq. of Boston, 
a member of the Board, authorised the secretary 
to offer to the legislature the sum of $10,000, to 
be expended in the qualification of teachers of 
common schools, on condition that the legislature 
should place in the hands of the Board an equal 
sum to be appropriated to the same purpose. A 
committee of the legislature reported strongly in 
favour of accepting of the offer, and ar 
to do so passed both branches almost unanimously, 
and on the 19th of April was approved of by the 
governor, 

The Board was now possessed of the sum of 
$20,000 applicable to the instruction of 2370 
male, and 3591 female teachers, being the total 
numbers employed in the public schools! but 
how was so small a sum to be most beneficially 
expended to promote the object in view? * The 
Board caused due notice to be given to the friends 
of education in all parts of the commonwealth, 
that, until the whole fund in their hands should 
become pledged, they would undertake to esta- 
blish, in any place unobjectionable in point of 
locality, a school for the qualification of teachers, 


solution 


and would sustain the san 
years, provided that suitable buildings, fixtures, 
and furniture, together with the means of carry- 
ing on such a school (exclusive of the compensa- 
tion of the teachers of the school,) could be 
obtained from private liberality and placed under 
the control of the Board. In the course of the 
last season, offers substantially complying with 
this proposition, were made to the Board from 
seven different towns in the state. Other towns 
also made generous propositions to the Board, 
with a view to become partakers of the bounty 
which public and private liberality had placed at 
its control.” 

After an anxious comparison of all practicable 
plans, the towns of Lexington and Barre were 
selected for the location of two of the Normal 
schools, and the loeation of the third was unde- 
cided on in February 1839. 

I shall have occasion, at a subsequent period, | 
to advert to the condition and operation of this 
legal machinery for the support of education in 
Massachusetts. ‘The two Normal schools were 
in successful action when I left the United States 
in 1840. 


or the space of three 





CHAPTER IV. 


BOSTON. 


1838. 
Phrenology.— Dr. Spurzheim.—On the 20th 
of June 1832, Dr. Spurzheim sailed from Havre | 
for the United States, and arrived at New York | 
on the 4th of August. On the 17th of Septem- | 
I.—41. 20 


| his illness had increased, 


COMBE’S NOTES ON THE UNITED STATES. 


| ber, he commenced a course of eighteen lectures 
at the Atheneum Hall, in Boston, and, soon after, 
another course at the University, Cambridge, 


three miles distant. He delivered, besides, in 


the afternoon of every alternate day, a course of 


five lectures before the Medical Faculty, and 
other professional gentlemen of Boston, on the 
anatomy of the brain. ‘His lectures, both i 
Boston and at the University, excited great ant 
lively interest: they 


) 
1 
attracted alike the fashion- 
able and the learned, the gay and the grave, the 
aged and the young, the sceptic and the Chris- 
tian. Our most eminent men, as well as humble 

rons, were early at the hall to secure eligible 
seais ; and they were alike profoundly silent and 


attentive to the eloquence and philosophy of the 
lecturer.”’ 

The climate of the I nited States 1s felt by 
most British travellers to be highly stimulating. 
The air is drier, and it appears to me more highly 
| Britain. 

American people, also, 
much higher mental excitement than 
Britain. Dr. Spurz- 


1 a victim to these combined 


charged with electricit than that of 
‘The habitual state of the 
is one of 
that of 


heim speedily fi 


the inhabitants of 


‘| 
influences. In addition to the labours of lectur- 
ing here enumerated, he was engaged during tl 

day, in visiting the various institutions of the 
} 


eitv of Boston, and in the vicinity. ‘* His time 
and presence were in eonstant demand. There 
was hardly an hour in the day after nine o’clock, 


was not engaged either 
This 


time which he had after 


A. M., during which he 
in receiving eom 
was notall. ‘Th 


the close of his lecture 


any or making visits. 


s, of almost every evening 

in the week, was claimed, and he too often yield- 
ed to the invitations of his numerous friends.” 

Dr. Spurzheim was a tall and strongly consti- 

tuted man. His lunes and brain w ‘re both amply 

developed, which gave ' 

tal and of muscular activity. 
the 


men mm dqaiet, and 


him a love atonce of men- 
He was the most 
scarcel tasted 


When ill, he generally took no medicine, 


temperate ol 
wine. 
but limited the quantity of his food, and said, 
‘*the natural laws have been violated, and I must 
suffer the penalty; I must live simply, and na- 
ture will correct the evil.” During the progres 
1e manifested symptoms of dis- 


} 


of his lectures, 


believing that nature would restore him, 


Sse, out 
he declined to take repose, or to resort to medi- 
eal advice. ** His lectures were nearly finished 
and he had a most 


efore he rested.”’ 


irdent desire to close them 


His audience increased so 
much in numbers, that he had found it necessary 
to remove from the Hall of the Athenzum to that 
of the Masonic Temple, for the two concluding 


lectures of his course, which were on the sub- 
ject of education. On the evening of his first 
lecture in that place, it was very apparent that 
‘¢ He greatly exerted 
himself to edify his hearers, but they seemed to 
h than interested 
They rather sympathised with 
the sick man, than listened to the philosopher. 
It was ascertained, at the close of the lecture, 


be more concerned for his healt 
in his subject. 


| that the hall in the Temple could not be had for 


the next evening, and he, wishing to consult the 
convenience of his audience, asked with one of 
his benignant smiles, ‘In what place shall we 
meet next time?’’’ He never met them again! 
He returned to his lodgings which he never left, 
and died on the 10th of November 1832. He 
received the greatest possible attention from the 
medical gentlemen of Boston during his illness. 
Night and day they, in succession, attended him, 
and their highest skill was applied, but in vain, 


for his restoration. Dr. Jackson, in an instrue- 


tive report ot tne progress of his disease, says, 
to many persons to learn the 
exact name of his disease. It may be called a 
continued fever, in which the 


The re 


of putrescency, and no strong inflammatory symp- 


‘It is interesting 


nervous sy mptoms 


were predominant. were no symptoms 


toms. If it were called a pure typhus, the name 
would mislead many. It may rather be called a 
syn chus, though not without d spute [hos 

who are accustomed to my tea¢ hin on Ss sub- 
ject, know that I do 1 it place a value on these 
hames, not delle t t nature recognis t] 

specific distinctions which they in d to 
designate. T se persons I sho s ( 
Dr. Spurzheim’s disease It \ } 
fevel 1 Which the symptoms ol thre : ( ie 
on insidiously, and were alone for many days; 
the symptoms of the other stages never became 
ery prominent; those of a crisis never appeared. 


‘ D 
There was not evidence of inflammation in any 
organ of the body. If inflammation did exist, it 
must be called latent. At this time, October 30, 








he was 1 n hird week of fever, though 
had I peen ¢ { t¢ t ho s on uch 
‘yy’ ! | 
one Week i iit was fastened on him 
I was convinced t] was far advanced to 
moved by m : yr. S. avowed to me 
his strong avers ) iedicine , na ie ] x 
son directed tl il y oO t ( 
ee eae 
| ( p ~ lil } 
; 
A deen ’ \ di 2 oO! \ 
i i 
i Sp im A] ie f{ was 
4 1 . 
W ( ») Ts } n ah 0 m ! 
I l Vi ( { ) } ‘ 
Vo ial ( { f fi { |" } ol Dr 
Sr urz! i } 11 . oO 
myscell i speed { mit ‘quainted Dy e@X- 
perience with so 3 | 
ocasioned his ¢ | 1 ny 
‘val in Bost ; 
papers, I was ( ( n 
8 A. M.and10 P.M 
many iw mc ( a 
kept me in a state « ( 
I iexcitement; a t : a 
day. Many of thes Its \ I ying 
to m br ym ( mn Vv l Vi- 
ls impelled chiet y curl ) " 
l ( mn ol com ( que ed 
equally commonplact wers, 11 , leav- 
ing s ] in inter’ hetweel t l ¢ 
ind the renew | Oo; { 0 t¢ = 
} 
ceeding vis Ss) i oOug : 
} 1 na « ) | id fur 
( qu LlOl 1a | ( ne | ip 
In some con uous part of the room, where 
they micht he t . wintle | might sit quietly and 
he looked at. This stom of introducing one’s 
self is peculiar to America, so far as I have learn d 
of the etiquette of other ntries, and is meant 
. vr ‘ } 
as aremark of respect. The evil is aggravated 
by there being no hours of respite from it. If it 
were confined to the day, between 12 and 6 P.M 
he evenings and mornings would be left for 
repose; but here it never ceased while the novelty 
and curiosity lasted. <A phrenologist Is more ex- 


} 


ion than ordinary strangers. 


posed to this inflic 
There is so much of the wonderful supposed to 
be connected with phrenology, that my presence 
excited the men of strange minds, the lovers of 


the fanciful and extravagant, and sent an undue 
proportion of them to do me spontaneous honour 
by an interchange of ideas. Knowing that these 
visits were kindly meant, I submitted to them in 
patience, and received the all the 
courtesy that I could command; but I soon felt 


| visiters with 
3 


S beieatn nal 


oasis 


ed 
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t } yryinisa loin Co not sustaln the excile- 
i) \ vuS IN prep ym for me | re- 
} . j Vil it i 1 Wi | Glad thet 
‘ SIX nes gdallh Viiole reside lil 

on | Siates, namely, to vive only three 
i lres a week; never to accept Of an inviiauion 
for the day on which I lectured; and never to 
remain in company tater Uran ten o'clock in th 
evening. by a nearly inflexible adherence to 

I ) ym. and by striet tu npera e, | withe 
stood al ie intluences of the climate and the 
labours of my vocation, without suffering one 


during my stay. 


Lectures ov Phrenology.—My full courses in 


[edinburgh generally extended to nearly fitly lee- 
tures of one hour each. It was not to b expect | 
that the DUSY cClUZeus Ol Boston would devote so 
much tme to the study, and it was impossible 
do the subject yusuce in) much less. AS a 
ompromise between ditheulties, | gave six- 
teen lectures, of two hours each, on three nights 
a week. Ihe first lecture was delivered on the 
10th of Oetober it 7 P. M., in the Masouic 
"Tt pe ] was received in pl | und Sli Ce, 
und | ied to in silence. ‘This would have 
S m iS ( i, Na 1 not observed that Mr. 
Mann and Governor Evere who are both high y 
Po} I n h esteemed, have been received 
In p iselv Lie une manner W en they deliver d 

ldresses at ‘Taunton, and I was told that such 1s 
the « n Bosion. Far from feeling any dis- 
ippomtim nt at th weence Ol a nolsy cieeting, | 
was pleased; for in all my lecturing | have con- 
sid 1 profound and sustained attention as the 
hig t compliment w 1 an audieave can be- 
stow. Audienees in Itd.nburgh are much given 
to us move OL tesll ying their interest in a sub- 


ject; but in some instances It 1s felt to be incon- 


venient. ‘The late Mrs. Siddons, although she 
ipprectated the ad ‘acy of sentiment, and the 
a » intel tual discernment, which induced her 


City to coserve a profi und 


silence at the climax of her most impassioned 
] i } 
scenes, wien t L, maon | iblie used to shak 
til W l pia vel suflered severely 
] 

from the want of that rest from exertion which 
t ppl , often prolonged into three rounds, 
i 4 A lectu does not strain his 

powers to s ] extent S tis 
A sermon of an hour’s duration appears very 

rt 

lon , and t re ol two hours Wears a sti 
more formidable and forbidding aspect. Aware 
of this, | delivered, at th end of the first hour, a 
brief address, by way of episode, to the audi- 
ence, mentioning that phrenology tanght us that 
the mind thinks by n sof the brain, just as we 
fs } a vam liabl 
Walk DY Means OF tne Legs 4 th rain iS ianie 
io come | | y too long attention as the 
locomotive m es by too much walking; 


and | therefore, proposed to them to take a brief 


rest. T requested them to stand up in order to 
vary their position, » to converse freely with 
f ( r fo sake of relaxation, the more 
merrily the better, for cheerfulness circulates the 
] 1 Tt a aa { their attention also to the 

ysenee of all means of ventilating the hall, re- 
marking that, as we had already breathed the air 


ined for a full hour, it must have 
lost much of its vital properties, and needed to bh 


renewed. [ requested the gentlemen to put on 


their hats, and the ladies their shawls, to avoid | 
catching cold, and then had the windows widely 
opened. ‘This proceeing caused some astonish- 
ment and alarm at first; for the Americans gene- 


raliy have a dread of fel | air, amounting almost 


to an aérophobia. I assured them that they would 


| in its favour. 
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suller no inconvenience, . ae they pala 


the expersment. ‘The inierval allowed was ay 


tive minutes, at the end of whieh [I resumed the 
lecture; but so refreshing were the effects of the 


brief rest, of the change of position, and, above 


all, the admission of pure air, that during the 


second hour the atte 
tained as during the first. ‘The same 


ntion was as compleiely sus- 
practice 


was conunued every evening through the whole 


course, and with the same suecess. 


Many indi- 


viduals expre ssed their gratification at having dis- 


covered such simple means of relieving the tedium 
of a long discourse; and as my audiences con- 
tinued to increase, afier the length of the lectures 
was generally known, it became evident that the 
two hours’ appl cation, when thus erranged, was 
not felt as an unbearable affliciion. I concluded 
the lecture also in silence. 
In Edinburgh, the late Mr. Robert Johnston, 
guished for his philanthropy, requesied 
that several inmates of the asylum for the blind 
might be permitted to attend my lectures on phre- 
] gave 


long disti 


nology ; they did so, and were interested. 
1 venel : invitation to the pupils of the institution 
lind in Boston to attend, and about twenty 
eb eneskas d me with their presence every evening. 


lor the 


On a subsequent visit to the asylum, I found thi 
they had protited by the instruction, and that 
phrenology was used by them as the philosophy 
of mind, and applied with skill and suceess in 
analysing character, both historical and personal. 
They have been in their studies by at 
outline of Phrenology prepared by Dr. Howe, 
and printed in raised type for their use, of which 
he a me with a copy. 

Oct ber 1 Teena S1°.. 7% mperance. 
—| h ve re aii in the Boston Evening Mercantile 
Journal, a notice ‘that the inhabitants of Provi- 
capital of the state of Rhode Island, 


Jin a town meeting, had instructed the 


assisted 


dence, the 
‘ 

Sse mviel 

magistrates to grant no lizenses fer retailing any 

fermented liquors in quantities less than ten gal- 


lons; that a wine-merchant had sold a ease of 
one dozen of champagne, as imported from 
[’rance, and had been fined for infringing the law; 
that the ease had been appealed to the Court of 
Review, and that the decision is now confirmed. 

Fifteen Gallon License Law.—In Massachu- 

nperance cause had made such great 
that, in April, 1838, 
by both houses of the legislature, and approved 
of by the governor, which ordained, * that no 
licensed innholder, retailer, common victualler, 
or other person, except as herein provided, shall 
sell any brandy, ram, or other spirituous liquors, 
or any mixed liquor, part of which is spirituous, 
in a less quantity than fifteen gallons, and that 
delivered and carried away all one time, on 
pain of forfeiting not more than twenty dollars, 
nor less than ten dollars, for each offence.” ‘The 
exception is, that * the county commissioners in 
the several counties, may license, for their respec- 


setts the ter 


1 act was passed 


} 
nee 
aqgqvances, 


tive towns, 
physicians, as they may deem necessary, to be 
retailers of spirituous liquors, to be used in the 
arts, or for medicinal purposes only.”” The same 
power is given to the mayor and aldermen of the 
cities. All licenses to be granted subsequently 
to the passing of the act, are to be restricted in 
accordance with its terms. It came into effect on 
the Ist of Julv, 1838. 

Soth political parties concurred in the enact- 
ment of this law, and it was passed in conse- 
quence of a strong expression of public s sentiment 
Already. however, agitation is rife 
against it, and strong efforts are making by those 








ly cae interests it affec is to de fe at its provisions 
Among other devices to evade tt, cne ineeuicus 
Yankee adverii-ed a wonderful suiped pig as a 
‘Lhe price of admission was equal .o that 
of a glass of rum; and each person who entered 
found a glass of this beverage sianding on a table, 
placed there by unseen hands; he drank it while 
a miring the beauties of the pig. deposited the 
empty glass on the table, and retired; having held 
converse with no one except the rum and the 
pig. Not only were the rum-makers and the 
ruin-drinkers dissatisfied with the law, but some 
of the most enlightened men of the siate con 
sidered that it was erroneous in principle: they 
regarded moral suasion, and not legal pe ins and 
p enaliies, as the on y true foundation of virtuous 
habits: other excellent persons, true friends to 
temperance, considered that it had gone too far. 
for it prevented the great body of the people, who 
could not afford to purehase a stock of fifteen gal- 
lons at a time, from obtaining spirituous liquors 
of any kind even for the most tem perate use in 
their families, while it left the rich in possession 
of the power of indulging their appetites unre- 
strained.* 

Grievances converied into * Polvical Capi- 
fa!.’—One evil attending democratic institutions 
and universal suffrage, while the mass of the peo- 
ple are imperfectly educated and untrained to the 
guidance of reason, is the tendency to convert all 
questions into subjects of party contention, Al- 
though both parties in this state concurred in the 
license law, the democrats, discerning the rising 
discontent, are already preparing to turn it to their 
own account, or, in American phraseology, * to 
make political capital” of it. ‘This phrase is so 
pithy, so expressive, and every way so excellent, 
that it should be transferred into the English lan- 
more esper ially as we have the thing 
which it signifies in perfection, and want an 
adequate name for it. Its meaning is this: 
when a party perceives a strong feeling in the 
public either arising, or capable of being excited, 
for or against any particular measure, they become 
the headlong advocates of the popular ‘side, and 
charge the support of the opposite opinions on 
their opponents, altogether regardless of the real 
merits of the question, of moral rectitude, or of 
the ultimate welfare of the people. ‘The popu- 
larity which they gain by this conduct, is called 
political capit al,”” because it carries so many 
votes to their own side, not only on the specific 
question, but in the general politics of the state. 
Among us, the devoted and vociferous champions 


show. 


guage, 


| of the throne and the altar, who in their speeches 


| 


vilify the queen, and in their lives set at defiance 
the pure precepts of Christianity, are manufae- 
turers of * political capital.” ‘They know that 
the people are loyal and religious, and endeavour 
to catch their votes by pretending a loyal and reli- 
gious zeal, which has a political foundation and 


ine other. 


as many apothecaries or practising | 


In the United States, whenever party spirit is 


| strongly excited, the intrinsic merits of a mea- 


sure, whether in morality or utility, are subordi- 
nate considerations; a despotism of party is en- 
gendered and wielded without compunction or 
control. A higher moral, intellectual, and _poli- 
tical edueation of the whole people, appears to 
me to be the only remedy for this evil, which is 
yearly on the increase. 





* It is by this odd kind of professing temperance, 
which advocates temperate liquor drinking, that 
drunkards are made, and drunkenness is rendered in- 
curable. 
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COMBE’S NOTES ON 


Oct. 12. Mount 4Auburna.—A frieud drove us 
to-day to visit Harvard University, at Cambridge, 
three miles from Boston, and its presicent, Mr. 
Josiah Quincy. We were kindly received by 
Mr. Quincy ind his family, and much interested 
in tie institution over which he presides. As, 
however, it has often been described by English 
travellers, | proceed to mention Mount Auburn, 
the celebrated cemetery which ties in its vicinity. 
The ground ineludes about one hundred acres, 
and was purchased by the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society in 1831. A portion of it, lying next 
the road, is used as an Experimental Garden, and 





the remainder was consecrated on the 24th of 


Sep‘ember that vear as a cemetery. ‘The tract is 
beautifully undulating in its surface, containing a 
number of bol eminences, steep acclivities, and 
deep shadowy valleys. The principal eminence, 
enlled Mount Auburn, is 125 feet above the level 
of Charles River, and commands from iis sum- 
mit an extensive and lovely prospect. ‘The 
grounds are covered with forest trees, of ev ry 
varieiy common in the country, and some of them 
of large dimensions. ‘The surface has been laid 
out with intersecting avenues, so as to render 
every part of the wood accessible. Lots of 
ground, containing each three hundred square 
feet, are set off as family burial places. About 
two hundred of these have been sold at $60 each, 
and, in some instances, even an addition | sum 
has been received in premiums for the right of 
choice. The whole is inclosed by a substantial 
fence, seven feet high, with a gateway, finished 
in the Egyptian style, for its principal entrance. 
The gateway is handsome and massive, and is a 
successtul imitation of granite. 

On entering the gateway, and pas-ing up the 
central avenue, the first object that presents itself, 
placed on a gentle eminence, is a beautiful sarco- 
phagus of marble resting on a pedestal of granite, 
and surrounded by a handsome oval iron rail. It 
bears the inscription, “* Spurzneim, 1832.” 

I beheld this monument with the most vivid 
interest. When I last parted from Dr. Spurzheim 
in Edinbureh, no conception could be farther 
trom the mind of either of us, than that I should 
ever heave a sigh over his monument in Massa- 
chuseits! Neither of us had then contemplated 
crossing the Atlantic. He was my master and 
my friend; and, in having taught me Phrenology, 
I regard him as my greatest earthly benefactor. 
The sarcophagus is said to be a copy of that of 
Scipio. Be it so; it is beautiful and simple, and 
and to me it was full of pathos with its single 
word, ** Spurzuerm.”’ 

13th Oct. Ther. 44°. Lowell.—We visited 
Lowell this day. ‘The town is situated twenty 
miles north of Boston, and is connected with it 
both by an excellent railroad and by acanal. It 
is built on a neck of land where the Concord 
River falls into the Merrimack, and commands 
powerful and copious waterfalls. ‘The war with 
England in 1813, gave origin to the town, as a 
manuficturing station, and it has increased with 
astonishing rapidity. It now contains above 
20,000 inhabitants, and already looks like a 
younger Manchester. On Ist January, 1838 
there were ten large manufactories for spinning 
and weaving cotton and carpets, for dyeing and 
printing cotton, making machinery, &e. No 
young children are employed in the mil's. The 
female operatives are mostly young women, 
danehters of farmers and the village inhabitants 
of New Eng!land, who come from a distance, and 
work in the manufactories, not for life, but for a 
few years only, till they have saved, respectively, | 





a sum of $200 to $400, ami even $500, when 


they marry, or leave the mills and » home. 
‘They generally visit their relotions twice a vear. 


In one of the 


mills, an account was k ol 
| 1 


and the averige of the 


"my et ee eS | ae 
Mhey work twelve hours a day, by their 


whole was eighty-four 
miles. 
own choice, as they are paid by the piece. They 
+} \ 


are respecta! le in character. and appeared heal 
ni 


"The articles m 


common and cheap kinds, but handsome in pat- 


tern, and substantial in fabrie. ‘he southern 
slave states afford the great market for the manu- 
factures of New England. The churches are 
numerous and belong to every sect, Episcopal, 
Baptist, Congregational, Methodist, Universalist, 
Unitarian, and Roman Catholie. All subsist in 
peace, because all are equal in power and privi- 
lees, and each pays for that religious instruction 


right, and 


which his conscience considers to be 
he is not taxed for any other. 

Oct. 14.—Sun lay in Massachiusetts.—We 
went to the church in Federal street, of w 
the celebrated Dr. W. E. Channing ts the pastor ; 
but he did not preach, not having yet retur 
Soston fromeRhode Island, where he generally 
passes the summer. We heard an elegant, sen- 
sible, and pleasing discourse on the ss of clil- 
dren, by his colleague. the Rev. Mr. Gannett. 
The church is large, and handsomely fitted up. 
The passages between the pews are carpeted, 
and the pews are both carpeted and cushion 
The music and singing by a choir were remark- 


1! 


ably good. I mention these particulars, because 


[ was struck by the superior elegance and com- 
fort of the volantarv churches of America gener- 
ally, compared w ith the condition of the estab- 
lished ehurches of Scotland. ( 
were center! in their appearance, but not numer- 
ous. 

In the New Testament, no express injunction 
is laid on Christians to observe the first day of 
the week in the same manner that the Jews were 
commanded, in the Old ‘Testament, to observe 
the last of the week, or Sabbath. In point of 
fact, there is no explicit preseription in the New 
Testanent, of any particular mode of observing 
the first day of the week. While, therefore, all 
Christian nations have agreed in considering 
themselves n:t bound by the fourth command- 


Jewis i Nab- 


ment, to observe the seventh day. ) 
bath, they have differed in regard to the mode of 
observing the first day of the week; and as the 
Scripture prescribe sno definite rule, each nation 
has adopted such forms of observance as appeared 
to itself to be most accordant with the eencral 
spirit of Christianity. ‘Thus, in Catholic coun- 
tries, amusements are permitted on Su days. 
afier divine service; in Seotland, amusements 
and labour, except works of necessity and merey, 
are prohibited. In Seotland, also, Sunday com- 
menees at twelve o’clock on Saturday night, and 
nivht. In 
Massachusetts, on the other hand, different views 
are entertained. While chap. 50, sects. Ist, 2u, 
and 3d, of the Revised Statutes, prohibits all per- 
sons from doing any work, and from traveling 
on “the Lord’s day,” sect. 4th declares that day, 
for the purposes of these sections, “10 include 
the time between the mi night preceding and /he 
sunselling of the said day.” According to the 
Scottish law, therefore, Sunday consists of twen- 


ends at twelve o'clock on Sunday 


tv-forr hours. at all se sons of the year: while. 
aee nding t the ** Rev ised Statutes of Massachn- 
setts,” it consists only of sixteen and a half hours 
on the 22d of December, and stretches out as the 


nt of the 


te . > ervolea;! ft - | J 
distaice to which each traveled to reach home, 


factured in cotten are all of the 
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days lengthen, | never exc < nineteen and 4 
half hours pe Henee, in Seo - 
a person would be fined or imprisoned for doing 
acts alle r sunset, nthe SS Vy evening, which 
in Massachust een v lawful Again: in 
the Revised Statutes of this commonwealth, it is 


declared, by sect. 5, that **no person shall bi 
present at any game, sport, play, or publie diver- 
sion, except concerts of sacred music, upon | 

even ny next preceding or following the Lord’s 
day,” under the penalty of paying a fine of five 


dollars. In Edinburgh, the best plays and public 
en ertainments are b: 
next preceding the Lord’s day,’’ or Saturday 
evening—and are then niost numerous 
so that in Boston a Christian is fined in five dol 
lars for doing, on that evening, what a Christian 
in Edinburgh is permitted to do, without an 
penalty whatever. 

Ithas frequen ly keen remarked that the theatre 


in Boston is unsuecesstul; but this state of the 
law may be one cause of its failure. Sunday is 
observed with the greatest decorum in this city, 
and al:though the law declares it to terminate at 
sunset, the only relaxation of observance whieh 
I remarked was, that political meetings were held 
on Sunday evenings, and that ladies played on 
the pl inoforte, sang, knitted, or engaged in any 
ight employment, without any sense of sin. 


Manv of the churches, however, were open for 
worship in the evening. 


Oct. 15.—The fin 
v I met Mr. Webster in 


lished bust o! him, which is a correet delineation 
of his h a shows 1 voluminous nferior lol 
o! the brain, ind wr \ Vy pow lu mteite | 
faculties.  Indin litv, which gives the ¢ city 
for details, is deticient, but comparison a . 
lity are bread, prominent, and massi Be- 
nevolence is the larve+t among the n oral organs, 
and the b ise of t} e | nis | rve. ‘I h ; femp r'- 
ament is bilious, with a portion of the saneuine, 
and lymphatic. He is a lawyer by profession, 
and at the bar and the United States’ Sen 

is recognised us aman of gigantie intellect. His 
style in conversation is clear, simple, deliberate, 
and foreible, oceasionally humorous and pl vful. 
The talent of the New Enelanders in barevin- 
making is proverbial in Ameries, and the inl 

tants of the little barren island of Nantueket, if 
we were to judge from the following aneedote, 


would seem to e T th p Im from all othe: 


in this accomplishment. One of the party 

table, alluding to an illustration of this eharae- 

eristic of the Nantueket population, which, ac- 

cording to Sam ~~ ek. | ! nee rred m the nre. 

fessional practic of Mr. Webhste tr, asked him 

whether it was true. Tle said it was essential] 
i} ] ] 


correct, and proceeded to state the ‘iden 
\ Nantucket elient had asked him 


fo 70 to that isla: I, 


s follows. 
to pl vl a cause for h mM. 


Mr. Webster, after mentioning the distance, the 
loss of time, an 1 tl nterruption to his « ( 

practice, said that he could not go unless he re- 
ceived a fee of a thousand collars. The client 


| a sum for pleading 


objected to paying so large 
one eause. Mr. Webs‘er replied, that the fatigue 
and loss of time in traveling to Nantueket. and 


| remaining there probal.ly Curing the whole circuit, 





* It lies about 40 miles from the New England shore, 
it the north entrance into Long Island Sound. [Its 
stly and unequivecally cele. 


inhabitants are more it 


rated for their successful and daring prosecution of 

the whale fishery, than for quirks and cranks in law 
y> } 

or traflic. ] 
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93 
e on his part, as | dependently of the influence of temperance socie- | considered by the legal profession, as having 
roll. ** Well, | ies, and that at dinner, the gentlemen drink much | sprung from the teeming brains of medical theo- 
11 will pay you | less wine. I have already had occasion to re- | ists. In the fulness of this spirit, Mr. Chitty 
Tis mark the exemplary le miperance in this re spt et | declares, that ‘unless < jury sliould ve atisfied 
( [ shall let you | of the gentlemen in the first class of society here. | that the mental fa uiiies have been perverted, 
\ir. Webster went, and was sub- | Dinner is served at three o'clock, a few glasses | or at least the faculiles of reason and pudgment, 
o drew the fees to relieve his | of wine are taken, conversation proceeds with | it is believed that the party subjeci to such a moral 
J Ss , Who was present, re- | spirit, and the entertainment terminates by a cup | insanity, as it is teri d, would not be protected 
rd the anecdote | of coffee brought to the table about six o'clock. | from criminal punishment;’ and, in the trial of 
er be heard itauthenticated. | In many instances, the gentlemen retire to the Howison for the murder of the widow Geddes, 
f r oO tell drawing room, and join the ladies an hour earlier. | at King’s Cramond, Scotlind, two or three years 
hundred | Some families, who have been much in Europe, | since, moral insanity, which was pleaded in his 
ntirely, and gained | dine at 6 o’clock, and entertain in the English | defence, was declared by the C.urt to be a 
n.”’ Mr. Webster | stvle; but this is by no means common. ‘groundless theory.” Such opinions, from quar- 
iT I Ss his client “The Church.—My friend continued to say, that ters where a modest teachableness would have 
re he amount of the sub-fees | their Voluntary Church system has led to the | Leen more becoming than an arrogant contempt 
ce tell whether this | multiplication of churches even to excess, and to | for the resulis of other men’s inquiries, involun- 
ect or not. Sam Slick’s report | inadequate provision for the ministers, and has | tarily suggest to the mind a comparison of their 
. tirely ite. also, In some instances, occasioned animosities | authors with the sainly persecutors of Galileo, 
Octo 16.—Mr. Catlin’s Indian Gallery.— | among the people. ‘The dependence of the clergy | who resolved, by solemn statutes, that nature al- 
j ve Mir. Catlin’s hh n Gallery on their hearers, has led some of them to study | ways had operated, and always should operate, 
I | Hall, gen y mentioned the cra- | their humours, and to preach fanatical doctrines | in accordance with their views of propriety and 
of A 1 Independence,’ because here for the sake of excitement, rather than to follow truth.”’ P. 50. 
neeti f the the dictates of their own understandings. He Dr. Ray adverts to the indecent haste with 
S wains ( has observed, however, that from there being | which the trial, sentence, and execution of John 
\ il ed upon. ‘The creat hall in | among the sects no artificial distinctions created | Bellingham, for shooting Mr. Perceval in 1812, 
| curio S exhibited, is 76 by the law, these animosities speedily subside, | were hurried over, and remarks, that few, at this 
28 feet 1. Mr. Catlin has) and that there is a constant tendency in the public period, ** will read the report of the trial, without 
eral mong the native In- | mind to correct its own errors. ‘The usual time , being forced to the conclusion, that he was really 
1! the Mississippi, on the Mis- now occupied by divine service in Boston, is an | mad,” or, at the very least, that his case shouid 
dist 3; he painted portraits hour or an hour and a quarter. ‘The morning | have been deliberately investigated. He adds, 
women, spot, as he saw | service begins at half-past ten, and ends at a quar- | in reference again to Howison’s case, ** that ap- 
ed intry in numerous land- ter before twelve. The afternoon service begins | plication was made to the secretary of state, by 
1) superstitions, at three. ‘The time employed in public worship | Howison’s law-agent, for time to obtain further 
( their has been much shortened within his recollection. | evidence of his insanity, but without success,” 
rt, th tions and | There is a growing disposition in the people to | although ** several post-judicial facts were added,” 
I irchase of their subject religion to the examination of reason; | that left no doubt thai the unhappy man was not 
sins of buffaloes inge- and opinion is, in some instances, passing even | a fit subject for punishment. ‘This is all true; 
ments, beyond Unitarianism. Still Calvinism, in its | and the most striking of these facts, with which 
of luxury and) purest forms, is extensively professed by the | Dr. Ray probably was not acquainted, is, that, 
x the whole in this | people. in the night preceding the morning of his execu- 
v. Ile des ; n also in lectures, Oct. 19. Thermometer 45°.—.Medicul Juris- | tion, Howison made a confession of a number of 
HH lmires the prudence. Moral Insanity.—'l'o-day I read, | murders, which he stated that he had committed, 
| nd of in the American Jurist, No. 38, a ve ry able re- | and of which he specified the times, places, and 
\ e | 1 view of “A Treatise on the Medical Jurispru- | circumstances, evidently believing them to be 
Americ His representations dence of Insanity, by J. Rav, M.D., 8vo, pp. | real, but which, on inquiry, turned out, one and 
ecially | 476. Boston, 1838.” It is dedicated, ** ‘J'o the | al! of them, to be mere phantoms of his own 
8 covel h the Hon. Horace Mann, to whose persevering cxer- diseased mind. ‘The organs of Destructiveness 
with hills, tions our country is mainly indebied for one of | appear, in him, to have been liable to states of 
\ \ lulls, varyingin height | its nollest institutions, [the Lunatie H: | diseased excitement, giving rise to destructive 
» seven « t | lred feet, |) at Woreester,) for ameliorating the condition | monomania, and, while labouring under one of 
t horrible | of the Insane.” It is recommended by the re- | these paroxysms, which misled his own judg- 
c | superstitions which he has | viewer to publie attention, on account of the | ment and memory, and prompted him to clothe 
with the virtues | talent which it displays, and also because it treats | its suggestions with the attributes of reality, he 
to them, ‘The pictures, as | of insanity on phrenological pri was led forth to the gallows and executed ! The 
spec- bodies the views of the most evidence adduced at his trial, and subsequenily 
vivid impres-  tish, and American authoritic obtained, appeared to me to prove he com- 
the mind of the I have since consulted the k itself, : mitted the homicide, for which he red, in a 
r fidelity to na- | it to contain much excellent matter. In an able | similar state of mind, without provocation, and 
m inexpress charm. | Essay prefixed to the volume, the contradictions, | without any motive discernible by a sane under- 
In the port , a few of th n are represented | errors, and inhumanity of the doctrines on in- | standing. 
A ' | intellectual organs, and some | sanity, delivered, up to a vi ry recent period, by “merican fans.—We met to-day witha young 
" 1 with a fair average developement the lawyers of England, are ably stated and com- | physician whom we had visited last year in Ger- 
10 ( is. ‘The st, Mr. Catlin sus- | mentedon. Nor does Scotland es ipe the search- | many, : nd with whom we renewed our acquaint- 
1 to -breeds; but the ass of ing scrutiny of the author. ‘ The doctrine,” | ance with much pleasure. We compared our 
s he d Mal 1 lobe, | says he, ** of moral insanity has been as yet un- | respective observations and experience in travel- 
region, and the predominat- | favourably received by judicial authorities, not | ing in the United States, and while we stated our 
In of th un, by whieh sava n general | certainly for want of sufficient facts to support it, | Satisfaction, he, being a single gentleman, and 
1 *terised, but probably from that common tendency of the | having had a more extensive experience than we, 
Oct. 17— Manners in New England.—I econ- | mind, to resist innovations upon old and generally eave a different account. In traveling to Niagara, 
versed to-day with a gentleman of great acute-| received views. If, a quarter of a century ago, | he had been put into a room with six beds, and 


ness and experience, who has observed the pro- | one of the highest law-officers of Great Britain | in the Tremont Hotel, in Boston, he had been 

gress of manners in New England, for upwards | pronounced the manifestation of ‘systematic cor- | ushered into an apartment containing three beds, 

of | 1 century. He mentioned, that within | rectness’ of an action, a proof of sanity sufficient | one of which was allotted to him. On one oc- 

time there has been a great diminution in | to render all others unnecessary, it is not sur- | casion he actually found another person sleeping 

lrinking among the higher classes, in- | prising, that the idea of moral insanity has been in his bed. He resisted this treatment, and after- 
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COMBE’S NOTES ON THE UNITED STATES, 





wards procured a bed-room to himsel. 1 men- 
tion these facts, because we have met with no- 
thing like them in the older parts of the United 
States, and because this instance serves to show 
how different travelers may give widely different 
representations of the customs of the same coun- 
try, and yet both may relate facts. 

October 19.—Ventilation.—An incident oe- 
curred at my lecture-room this evening, which, 
although trivial in itself, is illustrative of an error 
which is not uncommon in the United States; I 


mean the unskilful or inattentive management of 


stoves. A large stove had been lighted in the 
private room at the Masonic ‘Temple, adjoining 
the hall, and the coals had burned into a bright 
red heat just before [ entered. I chanced to look 
at the construction of the stove, which was large, 
wide and open in front, and I could discover no 
aperture for allowing the smoke to escape. I 
asked my assistant, a young gentleman of Boston, 
if he could explain how it was disposed of. He 
turned a smalliron projection in the side, and in- 
stantly a damper revolved and presented an aper- 
ture for its escape, It appeared to me that this 
damper had been deliberately closed by a very 
sensible man who had charge of the temple, after 
the fire had come to a red heat, under the notion 
that there was no longer any smoke, and that the 
use of this contrivance was to prevent the heat 
from escaping up the chimney. The fire was 
burning vividly, and pouring into the room streams 
of heated air charged to the maximum with car- 
bonic acid gas! Some portion of the bad health 
which is complained of in America arises from 
imperfect ventilation, and occasionally, perhaps, 
from such practices as this. 

Oct. 20.— Statue of General Washington.— 
We visited the State House built in 1795, and en- 
joyed a noble prospect from the top of the dome. 
It stands on the summit of what was Beacon 


Hill, and the dome is 230 feet above the level of 


the sea. Here, for the first time, the exact loca- 
tion of Boston, almost entirely surrounded by 
the sea, became intelligible. In the outer hall is 
a statue of Washington executed by Chantry. 





capital was extremely scarce, the field of mer- 
cantile operations was limited, and banks were 
nearly unknown. A rigid economy was, there- 
fore, indispensable to success ia business, and 
saving was the only certain road to independence. 
In the present day, an extensive commerce and 
abundance of capital, supplied by banks so nu- 
merous and active that they inundate the coun- 
try with their currency, render extreme thrift less 
necessary and meritorious. 

Franklin in his will left 1000/. sterling to the 
inhabitants of the town of Boston, to be managed 


by the select men, united with the ministers of 


the oldest Episcopalian, Congregational, and 
Presbyterian churches, and to be lent out in 
sums not less than 15/. and not exceeding 60/., 
upon interest at 5 per cent. per annum, to such 
young married artificers, under the age of twenty- 
five years, as have served an apprenticeship in 
the town, have a good moral character, and can 
obtain at least two respectable citizens to be 
sureties for them for the repayment of the sum 
lent, with interest. Franklin anticipated that at 
the end of a hundred years, this legacy would 
accumulate to 130,000/., and he ordered 100,000/. 
of it to be then applied to the construction of 
public works, and the remaining 30,000/. to be 
lent out, as before directed, for another hundred 
years, at the end of which period he calculated 
that the accumulated fund, ‘if no untureseen 
accident has prevented the operation,’’ would 
amount to four millions and sixtv-one thousand 
pounds, of which he left 1,061,000/. to the 
disposition of the inhabitants of Boston, and 
2,000,000/. to the disposition of the government 
of the state, ‘* not presuming to carry my views 
farther.”” 

I was desirous of discovering 
Franklin’s intentions and expectations had been 
realised, and by the kindness of a friend I ob- 
tained a copy of the following authentic report 


how far Dr. 


}on the subject :— 


It is highly expressive of moral and intellectual | 
| of this city, has been handed to me as treasurer 


greatness, although Washington is, perhaps, more 
poetical in this marble than he was in nature ; 
but ‘such. things must always be” in painting 
and statuary. It is gratifying to observe the pro- 
found respect with which the memories of Wash- 
ington and Benjamin Franklin are regarded in 
Boston. ‘Their figures appear on signboards, in 
print-shops, and in private houses; some few 
busts may be seen in private houses in marble or 
bronze, hundreds in stueco, and innumerable 
multitudes of portraits in engraving and lithogra- 
phy. 

Benjamin Franklin.—In America, Franklin 
holds the same rank in public estimation that 
Saint John of Nepomuce does in Bohemia; he is 
their saint and prophet; and it is no disparage- 
ment to their taste and judgment that he should 
maintain this rank. ‘There was a deep sagacity 
and comprehensive power of intellect, a calm 


and persevering activity, a generous philanthropy, | 
and an inflexible integrity in Franklin, that placed 


him in the first rank of great and useful men. | 
have heard it remarked, however, that some of 
his modern admirers practise his lessons of thrift 
much more rigidly than his maxims of justice, 
and that, in this respect, his writings and exam- 
ple are not purely beneficial. ‘There may be 
truth in this observation, for circumstances have 


‘“‘ Joun Tomson, Esq., Philadelphia. 
‘* Boston, Dec. 23, 1836. 

‘‘ Sir,—Your letter to Mr. Lyman, late mayor 
of the Franklin Fund, with a request that I 
should answer it, which I proceed to do. 

‘*'T’he whole number of loans from this fund, 
from May, 1791, to this time, has been 255, in 
sums varying from $70 to $266, up to the year 
1800, since which they haye usually been $200. 


| From July, 1811, to the present time, the num- 


| 


| 
| 


| 


ber of loans has been 91, of which 50 at least 
have been repaid in whole or in part by sureties, 
and in four of these are balances which cannot 
ve collected, both principals and sureties being 
insolvent. 

‘Dr. Franklin’s donation was 1000/., and the 
present value of the fund is as follows :— 


‘¢* Estimate of thirteen bonds, con- 


sidered good, : R $1,428 68 


| «* Amount deposited in office of Mas- 


sachusetts Hosp. Life Insurance 
Company, . ; : é 22,739 00 
‘¢ Cash in hands of the treasurer, 158 15 





83 


wt 


$24,32% 


‘It is apparent from these facts, that the bene- 


| volent intentions of the doner have not been 
| realised, and that in the present condition of our 
| country it is not advantageous to married men of 


greatly changed since he wrote his lessons of | twenty-four to borrow money to be repatd in 
economy in the character of Poor Richard. Then, | easy instalments at a low rate of interest, and the 


linprovicde } Ole m i ; no 


may tair 

The o mber ¢ instances | which 
Sureties hay een oblwed O pay the loa Ss 
rendered it not so easy as formerly for applicant 
to obtain the required security. [his is proved 


by the present small number of loans from the 
fund, averaging for the last ten years not more 
than one a year. 

‘Until within the last twenty years, no great 
care was given to accumulating the fund. It is 
now carefully attended to, and the money not 
required for actual use is placed in the Life 
Otlice, where it increases at the rate of about 5; 
per cent. a year. 

**'The loans are made at the rate of 5 per cent., 
but on instalments past due, 6 per cent. interest 
is charged from the time they become payable, 
and the bonds of delinquents are put in suit after 
reasonable notice. 

‘*'T'wo sureties, at least, are required on each 
bond. 

* Yours respectfully, 
‘(Signed Wo». Minor. 


Another sum of 1000/. sterling was bequeathed 
by Dr. Franklin to the city of Philadelphia, under 
similar conditions. and at the present time (1838 
it is said to amount to only about $14,000. 
franklin had ealeulated that these legacies would 
at this period amount to $50,000 each! 

The legal rate ol interest in Massachusetts is 
6 per cent., and any respectable person can ob- 
tain money from the banks at this rate, on giving 
as Dr. ’ranklin required. ‘There 


is, however, this advantage in applying for a loan 
1 bank, that the 


such security 


to his trustees in preference t 


a) 
trustees lend at 5 per cent., and the banks at 6; 
| 


but on th opposite s de must be pl iced the con- 


ditions, that the borrower from them must have 


served an apprenticeship, and must be married, 


and under twenty-five years of age, and that the 


sum which ean be lent to him must not exceed 
60/. sterling, all of whi s disadvan- 


whien 


‘h operate 


tages. ‘These circumstances, Franklin 


could not foresee, 


account for the limited success 
of his benevolent beque St. 
Fantastical Bequest to the : 
My inquiries about Dr. Franklin's legaey, 
knowledge another bequest (apparently 


wy of Boston.— 
brought 
to ny 
suggested by his example), which was lately 
made to the mavor and Boston. 
The testator was Ambrose S. Courtis, of Boston, 
on the 27th of 


aldermen of 


who died in Naupha, mn Greece, 
August, 1836. By his will, dated the 2d of 
July, 1834, the sum of $5000 is given to the 
city, from which it is to derive no benefit till it 
has accumulated to the amount of $3,000,000, 
and then it is to be devoted to the erection of an 


exchange, with shops and stores; the like sum 
of $5000 is given, burthened with an annuity 
consuming the whole income for three lives, and 
after that, the income is to be devoted to the pur- 
chase of books and stationary for poor children 
in the public schools ; the sum of $2000 is given 
to accumulate to $200,000, and then to be used 
for the establishment of a school to teach navi- 
gation to sailors; and another sam of $2000 to 
accumulate to $200,000, and then to be spent in 
the erection of public stone baths. 

The mayor and aldermen, on the report of a 
committee, declined to accept of the legacies 
under these conditions, and the money devolved 
on the testator’s legal representatives. ‘* There 
are many say the committee, 
‘which would go far to convince those who 


Y 


considerations,’ 
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Inaith ‘s. We returne! to Boston at 1) P. M. Philadelphia; but no other in the United States, 

I iiis $s on instance of th lvantaze attend. ,so far as my informant knew. I asked the 

at \ Cd i the law of Massachusetts whieh mak \) reason OF tnis, seeing tat these c¢ Mmpanies are 

y terminate at sunset. ‘The people were at} very numerous and useful in Britain. One gen- 

ls isure, and well dressed, and thei wuds h tleman said, that early marriages, which greatly 

‘ 1 combined 1 awakened to sertcus consider iti y t.e | ierease the chances of the parents living to rear 
: yr v | previous exercises of the day. ‘iev wer their own children, and also the great facility j 

G lecuon, | th ore, In the best condition for meeting to- with which ehi!dren ean provide for themselves 


r 


listening with advantage to such a/ in America, render the people less anxious abou 
| 


iscourse as was delivered to them. If any phi- | insuring their lives than they are in old counties 
no- | lanthroptst had p oposed such a benevolent ac where the circumstances are different. Another 





mption to atempt to | on the Sunday evewing in Edinburgh, he would | friend remarked that capital here is so productive, 
m for successive | have been denounced as a Sabbath-b:eaker, if) that many persons believe that they can do better f 
) or that to be done | not fined by the police-magistrate. In Britain, for their families by employing it in trade, than : 
conditio have an indeseribable extent of lee-way to by paying it in premiums to insurance offices ; 
Ss, Ml yw, and can know, ab- | make up in the instruction of the people, and as while a third hinted that there is also an im- ‘ 
. \ expel ( s | th no leisure dav except S \ id | patience in the people for immediate returns, 
p i ) St tin that lany ol them either go to no pluce ol worship, whieh rem s them averse to an ex] enditur ye 
, OF VY msianee x” consider the forenoon an | F lternoon service , however sm il, that is to yield its fruits only 
e of such pro- | sufficient for their spiritual edifieati in, would it, at a distant period, and after their own death; 
. vid ¢ tbe well to permit ise who are inclined to i that suspicions have heen entet- 
} P » most remarka Istances are | receive secular instruction on the eveiing of that; tained of the stability of insurance offices in this 
iV, to obtain it, without offering any imped -| country. 
B yall, Wwarn- ment to others assembling themselves togethe: Phrenclo gy.—I continue to receive invitations 
54! I co ) r religio hip? to deliver single lectures, or short courses of 





. 22. Thermometer 42°. Ships of ITFar.— , three, four, or six lectures on phrenology, from 
3" y inday. ‘To-day we went to the | We visited a friend who resides at Charlestown, | various towns. Almost every village appears to 





( ) } from i illage across the bay, and connected by along , have its lyceum, in which two or three lectures 
vernnit irch b { Revolu- lve with Boston, and were introduced to; on a particular subject are delivered, and then 

\ ( ic | :modore Downes, the superintendent of the! the lecturer moves onward to another village, 
i ( i } \ l- | United States*® Navy- Yard. lle was polite : nd:and is sueceeded by another teacher. "This 

1 G L ¢ the text, ntive, and showed us the rope-spinning ma-j| seatters knowledge, but I fear to the winds, 


G tof God, hh r- chinery, which ts said to be new, and the inven-| rather than upon the minds of the people. 


st tion of a mechanic of the United States. It ap- | They generally offer me $25 for each lecture. 

( own | v | peared, to an unskilled judgment, to be ingenious | As the progress of phrenology has been much 

‘ l \ : ( xeeed- lto work wel. ‘The apparatus for tarring the impeded by its teachers giving only brief and 
: | ' ied and | ropes was also simple and efficient. ‘The ma- | 1 nsatisfactory ¢ xpositions of its doctrines, I am 

\ ( inery untwists the yarn, when it dips it in the , under the necessity of declining these invitations. 

ta | retwis t when it e3 | it The Popular Lectures.—|} find that the same sys- 

ull of a new frigate was nearly completed, and! tem of desultory lecturing prevails in Boston. 


e ration first) that of a new 74, to be named the «* Vermont;’’ | Lectures are delivered almost every night in the 
» stores! week in one institution or another, which are 
re 8 mue American | of “live oak.’’ a tree found chieflv in Florida. audiences numbering from five to 


lred persons of both sexes; but en- 


I e observed | was apparently finished. We saw laret 





























Str rs’ Pew.” | was sunk in the salt-water to prepare it for use. | tertainment and excitement, as much as instrue- 
vo y | ita 1 and enduril }an ex rdinary de- tion, are the objects of these discourses. In 
i vet, when ] rated by a ball, it breaks | general, there is a new subject and a new lec- 
» off, wi splinters ibe! turer every night; and three leetures on one 
\ Knees ¢ of war w lving | ced | topic are regarded as a very full exposition of it. 
» b - a ut of this ti r, and were of ereat streneth | The lecturers are men of talents and education 
; Mr. Man 5 a sness. ‘he new ships are not planked | in every profession ol life, who desire to instruct 
) ) ! in nner sur es t th tl ib rs are so close the people or 10 render their own attainments 
j npror of ols. | 1 ther fora considerable height above the keel,| known. ‘The most distinguished divines, sena- 
\\ i to t ~ii the keel might be knocked off, and still the | tors, physicians, lawyers, and merehants, appear 
» l ngY snip wou ! not teak until the timbers were chafed hefore the a) ple as lecturers. Among these, 
i rh or broken. We visited also the Colum-! the Rev. Dr. W. E. Channing and Mr. John 
: ft ) 1 three-cecke \ h lee the w rf as a (Juineyv Adams, ex-presi lent of the | nited 
s I ving-s [ felt an involuntary horror in| States, may be named. These volunt: ry teachers 
wence wf W king alonv th ; decks of this creat ship, we nerally leet re W! he ut fi es: but if 2 minister, 
nd contemplating her fearful batteries of 32) a lawyer, or a physician, have alarge family and 
mm for s 1 Mr. Mann | pounders, prepared for the destruction of human/| a small income, ai | also talents for p obi: in- 
: to I s of the | life. ‘There are a streneth, solidity, and ad pta- | struction, it is no disparagement to his reputa- 
‘ " 0 y the | tlon t the con v. if pare two or three 
r |} triumpn of to re- | lectures and receive fees for their delive ry. He 

( if hat is still | will deliver them first in each of the public in- } 
‘I =i vied to ous of | stitutions for popular leetures in Boston, then in 
! ion | our animal Roxburv and Charlestown, suburbs of Boston; 





( yn of lit vat : the prayer. he will next visit Salem, Lowell, Worcester, and 
In passi window of the h | va nisin Providence, by rail-roads, and by the close of the 

) woman, apparently it sixteen, with a season, will have realised three or four hundred 
music-hook in her hand, leading a little band of CHAPTER V. dollars, without having seriously interrupted his 
children and servants in singing their evening 1838. professional pursuits, Some lecturers of high 

nns. The church was well filled, and the Life Insurance.—In the course of conversa-| reputation receive forty or fifty dollars for each 
people listened with profound interest to one of | tion, it was mentioned to me that there is only | lecture in the large cities. ‘The instruction con- 
Mr. Mann’s eloquent and excellent discourse, | one Life Insurance Company in Boston, one in| veyed by this method is comparatively small, 
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_—— ; a _ — — sa: ae 
but it cultivates intellectual tastes amon ¢ 

people 5 and it binds ihe higher and lower minc 
‘lo one 


.. 
iS 


together by reciprocation of sentiment. 
accust med to conteuipiaie the indifference with 


which many of the aristocracy of Britain regard 


the masses of their counirymen, this effect of 


sing. In 
Mac- 
pe ople, but 


democratic institutions is highly plea 
Briain, Loid | G. 8. 
kenzie have delivered 
I have never observed the names of other indivi- 


srougham and Sir 
lectures to the 
duzis of the same rank mentioned as having done 
su. 

Oct. 23. Ther. 37°. 
seen some excelient pictures in private collec- 
tions in Boston, by Allston, Stuart, and New- 


s iclure s— We have 


town. Allston’s pictures are painted im the dark 


deep-shaded colours of the oid Italian masters. 
He has | 

"ya | ‘d i 
There appeared to me to be depth of mind i 
both, but in his landscapes there is a want o 
We saw a large pic- 


roduced both Jandscapes and figures. 


harmony in the colouring. 
ture of Jeremiah dictating to an amanuensis the 
inspirations of the Holy Spirtt. ‘The eyes ex- 
press the activity of the sentiment of the super- 
natural (the excitement of the organ of Wonder), 
but the figure is colossal and the attitude is firm 
and upright, expressive of the natural language 
of Firmness, Conscientiousness, and Self-esteem, 
as if he were about to defy a tyrant, rather than 
indite an inspired message. ‘I'he eyebrows are 
horizontal, the forehead is calin, the muscles of 
the mouth express mental power, but without 
any peculiar characier of emotion. With a 
slight change in the expression of the eyes, the 
picture might be called Cato addressing the Ro- 
man Senate, and the whole figure would be in 
harmony with the design. ‘There is great talent, 
however, in the picture. There is power, depth, 
and also softness in the expression and colouring. 
The figure of the seribe is well executed. 

Use of Phrenology to Artists. —Phrenology 
is calculated to be useful to artists in teaching 
them the principles and readier discrimination of 
natural language. Livery faculty, when roused 
into predominant activity, stamps on the eyes 
and features a mental expression peculiar to 





itself’ 


the body. 


and it produces also peculiar attitudes of 
When several faculties are strongly 
excited at the same time, the expression and 
attitude are of a mixed character, but the pecu- 
liar influence of each faculty is still clearly dis- 
cernible. 
dictory in the results. 
these expressions individually, are liable to mis- 
The sentiment 


There is nothing arbitrary or contra- 


Artists who do not know 


understand their combinations. 
of Wonder, for instance, when strongly excited, 
rises into a feeling of the supernatural, and this 
is intended to be the predominant emotion in 
Jeremiah, in the picture now described. It is 
accordingly accurately portrayed in the eyes; 
but the forehead, and 1outh, and attitude, do 
not expre-s it; yet, in nature, they would have 
into harmony with it. ‘Fl 
heen arched upwards, the 

open, the head 
ls and to the side, in the 


been modified 


would 


ie eye- 
brows have 
mouth would 
raised gently upwar 
direction of the organ of Wonder. 

We saw a picture by Newton, of Don Quixote 
with Amadis de Gaul lving on the table beside 
him. It isa work of great merit. The figure | 
is, of course, tall, gaunt and lean, and the counte- 
nance long and sharp. But the artist has given | 
him a high and narrow forehead, surmounted by | 
an enormous organ of wonder, and he his blended | 
the whole expression of the attitude and face into | 
harmony with this combination. ‘I'he eyes ace | 


have heen and 


e| turned up in the direction of the organ of ** Won- | ments afford a 


der,’ and innumeraile wrinkles, caused by 1s 
activity, and expressive ol 


brow. 


October 24. ‘Thermometer 44°.—/ ra. tical 
D }, / _ 7) y 7 t nium! f o6 
Fhrenolugy.— there are Great nuloers Of ** piace- 
tical phrenologists in the United States, and 
there are several now in Bosion, men who ex- 
amine .neads and predicate characters tor | . and 
who are pretty extensively consulted. Lhiis 


practice, which in the eyes of the uninitiated 
resembles palmistry and jortune-telling, 


ated a strong ieeling oj disyust agains 


tG have er 
Phrenology itself, in tie minds of men of science 
s unquest 


nd t have 


and education. ‘This onably an evil; 


buton the other | iound here a phalanx 
| 


Oo! very superior persons, belo ging, Most oitnem, 
. i i 


to the learned professions, who are excellent 
phrenologisis, so far as the philosophy of mind 
ix implied in the study, but who are very [iti 


acquainted with that departm 


braces the organs and their combinations in dif- 
ferent relative proportions. ‘They are theorists, 
while the former are altogether practical. ‘I 


temperaments also are very littl 
my present audience. 

She Temneraments.—We hei la 
to-day, at ten o'clock, A. M., 


the leeture-room 
! 


for the purpose of practical illustration, IL ex- 
hibited four large drawings, representing respec- 
tively, the Nervous, Bilious, Sanguine and Ly m- 


| my ‘ | } 
yhatic ‘Temperaments, and deseitbed the eflee:s 
J 


of them on the general activity of the br ins and 
[ added Dr. ‘Thom is’s theory of their formation 
has been offered. ‘The per- 


| to < 


were gentlemen, and two-filths 


as the best which 


sons who attended amounte bout sixtv, three 


filihs of whom 
ladies. ! first requested the company to tell my 
iment and its effects. his they 


own temper 
iy di 1. 

to come to the platform, one ata 
j 
l 


The gentlemen were next requested 
and thie 


rea 
time, 
an oOpimion on tneir tém- 
: 1 

At first, there w 


company pron uncel 


s considerable dis- 


perament 
crepancy in the views stated; and in these cases, 


iwiowed to pro- 


the expression Of Opinion W | 
ceed, untilsome one announced the temperament, 
or combination of temperaments, which appeared 
fo me to be correct Ar r ten of the ventle- 
men, six presented the combination of the ner- 
vous | bilious temperaments: » ¢ hrec 
presented nervous, sanguine, and US 3 al 
scarcely in one was any ce of the lym] 
to be found. 

The correspondence between these combina- 
tions, and the great activity by hich th New 


Y ] | “ ] . . ] P > lilee van . 
Enelanders ure distinguished, was readily recog- 


! 
niser 


The ladies next stood up, SIX or Seven at a 





time, and their temperaments were predicated by 
the company. ‘The combinations were essen- 
tially the same as those in the ventlemen, with 

slight infusion of the 1s mphatic temperament 


> aD sattes 400% ye P . wt ft » 1 
which is veneraliv found to some extent in th 


female sex, and which gives to their figures that 
roundness of form which is so essential an el 
mentin beauty. In them, also, the teinperame 
are less strongly marked than in men 

‘These exercises excited much interest, and af- 
forded a good deal of amusement. ‘hey served 
to convey a conviction of the truth and praet 
importance of the doctrine of the tem erame 


which no extent of mere reading could have pro- 
duced. Thev afforded an Inity 
showing the palpable absurdity of a stateme 

which has made a great figure in the writings of 
amely, that the tempera- 


the anti-phrenologisis, 
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but still I found a considerable predominance of 
the n nd intellectual regions, combined with 
ve temperaments already described, per- 
vading the whole masses, and I consider this 
peo naturally capable of rising to a high de- 
ree of civilisation 
/ ice f Boston.—The eeonomy of the citi- 
zens of Boston is perceptible in the imperlect 
Hehting ol i phe pubic lamps were 
not ited this evening till the moon set; and as 
many of the streets are narrow, and the houses 
high, and the moon was only seven or eight days 
old < shadows obscured the way, and pro- 
aucedad a memnenoly gioom. 
in the newspapers to-day, it 18 reported that 
vesterday evening, between 5 and 6 o’elock, a 
South Carolinian itleman had some altereation 
with a gentleman of New York in the entry to 
this hotel (the ‘Tremont House,) and fired a pis 
to 1. The ball missed, and the offender 
was Immediately apprehended and carried to the 
Police Court. We were in the hotel at the time, 
six o'clock sat down to tea at the table of 
the **iadies’ ordinary,’’ vet we never heard a 
lof the occurrence! It is said that a ball 
“ found on the floor, but apparently it had 
dropped o ol the pist 1, for there was no mark 
ym the wail, or any appearance of its having 
‘ y oblect when tired. The offender is 
reported to be insane. He was admitted to bail 
enisanee of $500, to take his trial at the 
next term of the Municipal Court, and for want 
W ( itted 


Voluntary Church.—On the 4th of Au- 


1838, Lord Brougham is reported to have 
lis place in parliament, that the Volun- 
( relisystem has not answered in America, 
i e endeave l, by inquiries made of per- 
ym Lt conceived likely tobe well-informed, 
to discover what inconveniences have attended it. 
Tl following circumstances have been men- 
»ymeas evils. ‘The congregations, it is 
said, idopting the practice of engaging their 
ninisters tor onlv three, five, or seven Vvears, and 
iriit, if thev are not satisti d. 
In villages, also, there are so many churches 

| ts Ol eu nvuishy 
| \ the congregations act capri- 
cl yin dismissing their pastor, at the end of 
pilated « iwement; and have been told, 
\ intentionally act capriciously ; 
uster with whose services they 
have spensed is occasionally found to be highly 
to a different congregation, this charge 
n with a show of reason by 

St ali irom them in opinion. 
| pears tom iat this system ol change, 
Th d, would be attended with ad- 
es} lly in the present condition of 
tion. Within less than seven 
vears, ost roymen have exhausted their 
\\ ( ( in preaching and ministering 
ilthough they continue their 
hours for fortv years lonver, they do not eom- 
municat new view. By changing pastors, 
ies ! } would be brought io Ops rate on the 
flocks, 1 a greater degree of energy would 
p s If rotation in churches pre- 
‘ .no minister of talent and industry would 
lack employment: for the vaeaney made by the 


ot one would be supplied by the eall of 


) his piace, 


In regard to the multiplication of churches, I 
t ced, that one of Dr. Chalmers’s arguments 
favour of an Establishment is, that men have 
no appeute for religion, and that, if left to them- 
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selves, they will neither build churches, nor en- | 


dow pastors, but prefer remaining in heathenism. 
Here, however, we are assured, that, under tie 
Voluntary system, ‘church extension” goes on 
too rapidly, and that pastors and churches are 
more numerous than flocks ! 

One instance, however, was mentioned to me 


is constantly besetting them, and which is prob- 
ably nothing but the natural operation of their 
own superior faculties spontaneously suggesting 
truth, and quietly whispering that some of the 
dogmas they teach are erroneous. Other indi- 


| viduals, in whom secretiveness is large, and con- 


of aclergyman suffering annoyance from a fear- | 


less discharge of his duty. 


Pierpont, a Unitarian pastor, a 


Jolin 


The Rev. 


man of great 


talent, and of the purest morals, has preached too | 


strongly against intemperance, and taken too ae- 
live a part in the temperance Catise, to sult the 


taste of his congregation, a large proportion of 


whom are distillers and retailers of spirituous 
liquors. ‘These have taken offence, and on a 
recent vote to decide whether his letter in expla- 
nation of his conduct was satisfactory or not, 


fifty-eight proprietors of pews voted ** yea,” and | 


forty-four **nay.’’ ‘This vote is an approval by 
a majority, and he continues his ministerial func- 
tions. ‘his case shows, however, that under 
the Voluntary system a minister is not necessa- 
rily the slave of his congregation, and that if in- 
stances to the contrary occur, the cause of them 


must be sought in the weakness of the individual | 


who yields because he does not feel that self-sus- 
taining power and independence which high en- 
dowments confer. 

In answering my inquiries into their church 
affairs, some of my Boston friends asked me 
what objections were urged in Britain against the 
system of legal establishments for the support of 
religion. I mentioned a few: The established 
clergy in England and Scotland support unalter- 
able articles of faith declared by ancient acts of 
parliament to be true interpretations of te will of 
God, and important to salvation: They expel 
from their livings every one of their own num- 
ber who presumes to express doubts of the infalli- 
ble truths of any of these doctrines: They invite 
their flocks to search the Seriptures, to try ail 
things, and to hold fast that which is good; but 
if, in following this advice, the flocks chance to 
arrive at conclusions different from those sane- 
tioned by act of parliament, they are charged 
with heresy, denied church privileges, and in 
private are stigmatised as ‘*bad men.”’ ‘These 
articles and ** Confessions of Faith,’’ morever, 
were framed at the very dawn of civilisation, 
when the arts and sciences, and the philosophy 
of the human mind, scarcely existed. Conse- 
quently some of the doctrines contained in them 
stand in direct contradiction to natural truth, 
while the entire scheme of theology which they 
propound is widely different from that which an 
extensive knowledge of mental and physical 
science applied to the interpretation of Scripture 
in the present day would probably dictate. ‘The 
professors of these doctrines have the command 
of the parish schools, and of the universities, and 
to the extent of their ability they infuse their 
opinions into each generation as it comes on the 
But mind cannot be arrested in its pro- 
Providence bestows on some individuals 
superior endowments of the moral and intellectual 
faculties, which lead their possessors into doubt 


Stave: 


orTress, 


on some points in spite of themselves. 
who are thus gifted have a choice only between 
two evils; either to renounce their livings and de- 
part into the wilderness of voluntaryism, as out- 
easts from the fold of the faithful, or to practise 
hypocrisy. The latter is sometimes preferred, 
although not without inward struggles. 
of these individuals may be heard praying pub- 


But those | 


scientiousness deficient, feel quite at home in the 
regions of hypocrisy, and enjoy their legal sala- 
ries undisturbed by inward visitations. Far from 
being the advocates of natural science and liberal 
education, many of the clergy oppose both, and 
insist that their peculiar articles of faith shall be 
combined with all public instruction at the ex- 
pense of the state. ‘They are placed in a false 
position, also, in relation to the enlightened por- 
tion of the laity, who while they ostensibly 
adhere to the parliamentary articles of faith, pri- 
vately disbelieve them, and, in consequence, 
while they accord an outward homage to the 
church, never lose an opportunity to thwart the 
schemes and defeat the views of the clergy. 
Conventional hypocrisy, likewise, is the refuge 
of the philosophers under the dominion of an 


established church. ‘l'here is a tacit convention 


' of mutual forbearance between them and _ the 


clergy: The clergy make no inguiy into their 
orthodoxy, and, in return, they leave the clergy 
to guide the masses in their own paths. ‘The 
general effect of the system is to chain up the 
intellect, and paralyse the moral sentiments of 
the best minds in the highest department of 
human thought—theological and moral science. 

It is objected also to legal establishments for 
the support of religion, that their natural tendency 
is to render the clergy indolent and negligent. 
‘The churches of England and Ireland present 
numerous examples of clergymen, who, although 
enjoying rich endowments, are never seen by 
their flocks. Indifference in the pastors is the 
parent of indifference and formality in the people. 
The ** pride, pomp, and circumstance”’ of a state- 
establishment produce supercilious feelings in the 
favoured clergy towards the pastors of all other 
sects; and the possession of legal power incites 
them to outrage the rights of conscience, by levy- 
ing taxes from dissenters for the support of 
opinions which they disavow. 

In the foregoing remarks on the voluntary and 
the legal systems, the abuses or worst features 
of both are stated and compared ; while in the 
discussions which generally take place on these 
topics, all that is good in the one is contrasted 
with all that is bad in the other, a very unfair 
mode of treating the merits of either. ‘There is 
much of good found in both. In point of fact, 
an able and conscientious minister in the volun- 
tary church, unless in very peculiar circumstances, 
like those of Mr. Pierpont, soon rivets himself 
in the esteem and affections of his people, and is 
cherished by them for life ; while a clergyman of 
the same character in the established church is 
equally beloved and respected by his flock. 
Good, able, and active men are safe and inde- 
pendent in both, in so far as mere emolument is 
concerned ; but the establishment is a paradise, 
while the voluntary ehurch is a howling wilder- 
ness, for incapacity, indolence, folly, dishonesty, 
and the minor vices. ‘The chief difference in the 
case of good and able men is, that. under the 


| voluntary system, an individual of superior piety, 


Some | 


talents, and attainments has it in his power to 
earry forward his flock to higher and purer views 
of Christianity, in proportion as these open up to 
his own mind (and he often does so in the Uniied 
States ;) while his equal in the established church 


licly against **a wicked spirit of unbelief,” which } is tied down by the parliamentary articles of be- 
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lief: he is the slave of them, and of his weaker 
| 


brethren, who are ever ready to defend the bul- 


warks of ignorance and indolence under the guise | t 


of maintaining the purity of the faith, and to en- 


force the law of expulsion against any more ¢ 


member, who would venwire to remove one stoue 


ified 


of the legal edifice. In America, as I formerly 
mentioned, the statute law of a state is oe he 
ally revised; obsolete and rept iled acts are 


omitted; altered statutes are remodeled into a 
connected and consistent form, and the whole laws 
are brought to harmonise, as much as possible, 
existing condition 
the principles of infallibiliiy and ; 
are inherentin the nature of an established chureh. 


The state of humen 


with the 
immutability 


knowledge may change; 
opinion 
change ; and gen 


may change; political institutions may 


raulon may give way to gencra- 
tion, but the articles of faith, ratified and approved 
of by act of parliament, never vary ! 

Oct. 26. Thermometer 883°. .Vational Skulls. 
—To-diy I visited Dr. 
skulls in the medical college. It is large and 
valuable, embracing many specimens of crania of 
different nations ; and these I found to correspond 
in their general furms and dimensions with the 
skulls of the same nations in the phrenological 
collection of Edinburgh. Dr. Warren showed 
me three skulls of an extinct people, picked up 
in the valley of the Mississippi. ‘They strikingly 
resemble the Chinese skulls in the Edinburgh 
collection. ‘The Rev. Dr. J. D. Lang, who has 
investigated the subject, considers it clear that 
America was peopled from the South Sea Islands ; 
while Dr. Morton regards the native American 
Indians as a distinct family of the human race, 
not referrible for their origin to any of the com- 
monly acknowledged varieties. If numerous 
ancient skulls resembling these three should ulti- 
mately be found, they would strongly corroborate 
Dr. Lang’s opinion; but the skulls of the existing 
tribes favour Dr. Morton’s views. 

Dr. Warren possesses also several casis of 
skulls said to belong to a race of ancient Peru- 
vians who preceded the present Inca family. 


They are exceedingly narrow and depressed in 
the forehead, and extend to an extraordinary 
length backward from the ear. In strange dis- 


cord with this organisation, we are told that this 
people manifested high intellectual qualities ; that 


( 
| 
i 


they were civilised, powerfu 
magnificent architectural works, the ruins of 
which still attest their greatness. ‘The ques 
has often been asked how phrenologists reconcile 
these facts with their doctrines. At present we 
can give no answer on the facts as stated, except 
that we doubt their accuracy. Great ruins, and 
some extraordinary skulls have been found in th 
same locality, and it has been assumed that these 
skulls, of which few have reached us, are fair 


, and the authors of 


tion 


e 
{ 


average specimens of the cronia of the builders of 
these works; and it is thence argued that phre- 
nology cannot be true. The number of skulls 
hitherto exhibited, however, is so small, that it 
may be quite possible that they are abnormal 
specimens selected as curiosities on account of 
their odd appearance; and even if such skulls 
abound, how can we be certain that any of them 
belonged to the men who planned and superin- 
tended the execution of the works? An inferior 
and enslaved race may have laboured under the 
direction of powerful minds. 

It is a rule equally sound in philosophy as in 
law, that we should always obtain the best evi- 
dence possible of facts, before we form our judg- 
ment on the inferences to be deduced from them. 


Warren’s collection of 


of the people: but | 


{ , . 1 
On the one hand, then, we find that in all coun- 
tries hitherto explored, a living head of which 


‘umference, taken a little higher than the 


t 


orbit, does not exceed thirteen inches, while the 


distance from the top of the nose backwards, 
over the top of the head to the o cipital bone, 1s 
less than nine inches, is, in the existing races of 
mankind, Lly accompanied by id 
that the skulls of the ancient Egyptians discov er- 


ed in their tombs amidst the proud monuments of 


invariably ocy; 





elong to the ( 


of mankind, and exhil 
of the intellectual organs which is found in the 


their greatness, | aucasian variely 


it the same devel pment 


is Ol Ihe pres¢ ht age who rival 
them in art; that in the ancient Greeks and [Ro- 


mans, W hye se histories are auth ntic, and whose 


busts and statues remain, inte reatness 


with large 


uo 
concomitant Gimenstons in te 


in modern 


was € 
Iuropeans the same 
hat the existing 
races of native American Indians show skulls in- 





forehead ; 


concomitance ts still observable ; t 


ferior in their moral and intellectual development 
Anglo-Saxon 
morally and intellectually, these Indians are in- 


to those of the race, and_ that, 
ferior to their Anglo-Naxon invaders, and have 
‘These fuects are tangible 
1, 


harmonise, and 70 to sup- 


receded before them. 
and authentic, they all 


port one conclusion, namely, that diminutive 
size in the anterior lobe of the brain is concomi- 
| 


tant with feeble, and large size with great imtel- 
lectual powers. 
If we place this evidence on the one hand, and 





the alleged facts concerning the ancient Peru- 
vians on the other, only one of two conclusions 
can be logically adopted—either that the latter 


facts are erroneously or imperfectly observed ; or 
that, in the case of the ancient Peruvians, nature 
has not followed the same law which she has ad- 
hered to in all other instances in which her ope- 
rations have been most rigidly serutinised. In 
the present state of our knowledge, I embrace 
The real value of the evi- 
ese Peruvian skulls 


the former opinion. 
1] 


} a ; i 
dence athoraed py these ancient 


will be best estimated by supposing the phreno- 
logical proposition of size bein measure of 
power, to be reversed, and that we had, on the 


} t ] 1] ee 
strengin ol these skulls, maintai 


cause and sign ol 
nae : ier 
mental swperiortty. How triumphantly would 


ency in the anterior lobe is the 


{ 


our opponents have cited existing facts in refuta- 
tion of our theory, and pitied us for our imbe- 
cility in building our doctrines on such a defective 
basis ! 


‘ 


observation, however it is important to 


keep in vier , ler thas <f shaae eknil« hava 
c<eep In view, namely, that these Kulls hi 


TY 

i J 
been artificially compressed, it may possible 
that the intellectual organs existed in medium 
size in the brain, and were only displaced; just 


as the spine exists and performs its functions in 
persons afflicted with curvature, although part of 


it is out of its usual line. But this point cannot 


be determined without inspecting 


7 . 
r Oras. 


Oct. 27. ‘Thermometer 41°. Servan in 
the 


New Eneland.—An American tourist relate 
story of a domestic servant, who rose to be colo- 
nel of a militia regiment, and in this capacity en- 
tertained his own master as a guest at a public 
dinner given by the regiment. I have heard the 
tourist blamed for publishing this anecdote, as 
the parties are still alive, 
is perfectly authentic, and that the servant, after 
entertaining, in his capacity of colonel, his master 
and other gentlemen at table, descended to his 
elated or de- 
pressed, honoured or degraded. He knew that 


such things result from the constitution of his 


¢ 


but am assured that it 


station without having felt either 


i 


ON THE UNITED STATE 





S. )2~ 


Much has been said against the cha- 
United States. We 
already perceive that a large proportion of the 
Irish, 
\Anglo-Americans em- 


yucity is small. So far as we 


country. 
racter of servants in the 
domestic i he Ips,” as they are calle d, are 
or negroes; the number ot 
ploy ed m this ea 
can discover, 
fact, 

the Americans, and it is ill paid. The 


engaged 


P| | { 
uecre are several reasons ior this 


Service is notesteemed honourable among 
young 


Lowell 


their board 


women at the cotton-mills in 


earn larger wages, alter paying for 
and lodging, than the female 
They prefer 


and 


eo] PY ¢ 
Boston. also working for twelve 


hours, then being free from all restraint 
during the other tw s and on Sundays, to 


undergoing that constant superintendence which 


is inevitable in family service. Sut there are 
male ind 
for thirty 


} . 


instances of American servants, both 
female, remaining in the same family 
and making « xcellent ** he 


They must be well 
sideration. If a 


or forty years, ps. 


paid, and treated with con- 
master or mistress be seltish, 


unreasonable, and unmanner!y, their domestics 
heir humours and leave them. 
of Lie Sfates.—lt 
has been my object, in meeting men of enlarged 


knowledge, experience, and 


refuse to bear with t 


future prospects énited 


} ] 
understanding, to 


discover the views entertained by them regarding 
the prospects of the United Stites. 
he aring and ( om} arin 


It is only by 
f Opinions, < nd the reasons 
of them, that a stranger can obtain elements for 
forming judgments of his own on a country 
which he visits. Iam informed, then, that the 
political changes in England are studied here 


with great interest, and that the intimate connec- 





tion between the prosperity ol the two cor ri 
is well understood bv all classes of the people of 
New England. ‘lhe late confli betwee ( 
dissenters and the established ehurch in Bri ‘ 
have attracted attention. One highly intellicer 
friend expressed his expectation that the Church 
ae Ld £5) Py 
of Eneland would fall in fi vears: | owed 
fifty years for the accomplishme: { his hopes 
Lhe opinion Is pretty the future seat 
of government of the United States must be in 
} west, and that the future destinies of the 
Union will depend on ( hich mo 
aint tntatltadinal atelt } tales al af 
and intellectual Shall keep ce With physi 
velopment. he f hie realising wealt i 
the countries watered by the Ohio end M 
Sippl are so great, that there 1 danve} 
sordid spirit of mon y-gett may tak posse 
sion of the peop! to suc! 1 extent as to render 
; 
wealth the sole eriteri { consideration, to the 
neglect of mental culture ; and in such an ¢ 
that inequalitv of fortune w i which E1 0 i 
afflicted, would urise, and a depressed common 
people would be called existence. If 
i 
were to be the case, and the raded bej 
were left in possession ol Oll i pow ' ik 
could not be prevei | m? 
uiika i if } VOC toe > Chabal , 
wwarrels bet ~—— P ] 
quarrels between ie states, disunion, id 3 
would | t!] pl | of A l 
bes mit! ds | ive confide at } l 
mony between zz ¢ 
whe 1 | lice \ es ( 
aiso rellanse on VO’ p | 
Stitutions, if aid ve ( 
mass of the peo ! f mie ble « 
cumstances, if tl cal eed int 
yetry tion ker r u \ | . 
] rucCLON A p ~ 1 ywoers 
ven the rich men he S| M 
“er } 1 a | ; 
of the law which distribt the pate propert 
equally among the children. ‘They say tl 
presents a powerful obst to the overgrowth 


of families, and that they do not know anv family 


domestic servants of 
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ve hive mueh n boast o! | Taylor of the Sailors’ Chureh prea h He had a 

. iuinercus a ! of sailors of various nations, 
i ¢ ! ni 50) a portion of the ordin y eltizens of 

\ Boston ih nen oceupy the pews in th 

) j eh s, as || middie of the area of the echureh, which are all 

» them do ja vlan i‘h ie here | free. "The eiizens occupy the side pews. His 

th e of an annual election | ward meet- | text was in Romais x. 1, ** Brethren, my bez rt’s 

7 , lled hy each of the politieal par- | desire and prayer to God for Israel is, that th y 
s cily hese choose de} tes to rey inight be saved.”’ His temperament is bilious- 
i, | the de tes from all the wards | nervous; the anterior lobe of his brain is long 

5 j } | ( list of « vy es to be and high, but not broad. [ve niu: lity, Compua- 
riposed to their party, as proper persons to fill] rison, and Causality, are large. Benevolence, 
\ it oof Phe | ec 1 liattation, and Firmness, are large. He was a 

0 The whie ticke id the democratic | seaman himself, and has not received a regular 

in ced in the newspap of the | theological education; but there is genius in him. 

part | the one is s:pported an He is a bold, upright, ben: volent, shrewd, and 

lep vied, by all the facts, aronments. | sensible man; indelatiaable in exertion, and cene- 

nl ow und T f iso by all the inven s,| raliy beloved. He produces a powerlul impres- 
ods, and ealumnies, which the talents ard} sion in preaching, by his originality, good sense, 

s'ry of each party ean bring to bear on the | earnesiness, and eloquence. His oratory is of a 
ierits of theie own candidates, and the demerits | peeuliar character; it is full of imagery of the 
f those on the other si We may regret the | boldest description, drawn chiefly from nautical 
lonortures yn truth, courtesy, and honour, | affairs; and it makes a deep impression on the 
\ these contests often evoke in the publ sailors. ‘They sat with ears, eyes, and mouths 
s, but all who have mingled in publie Tife} open, as if spell-bound, in listening to him. I 


aware that sim! 


; 
mist he Weil 

| 
ire r 
livided into districts of eonvenit 


1 ] ; 
poume piace is 


whieh a] 


i . 
of election: each 


st yon the dav announces 

ce to the officer in charge of the register; 
is found there, the voter passes to the ballot 
ox, in whieh he deposits h's printed list or 

{ and retires. Numerous partisans of 
each side attend, who check any attempts at 
voting under false names No man ean vote 


twice, beeause he is checked off in the register 


not 


when he first appears. ‘The ‘ ticket’’ is 
subseribed by the voter, beeause this would 


trav the 


1\ t 


secret of his vote; but his hand is pretty 


strictly looked at to see that he does not deposit 


two or more * tickets’? in the box. At the close 
of the election, the tickets are examined, and a 
statement of the votes made up by officers ap- 


} 


their favour 
499 


i 
fied with the ** ti 


inv names from it he pleases, and add others. 


As there is 
who mal! 
” 
their own eandidates. 
afl 

technically are said to be * scattered.” 
ily there are three or more * tickets,”’ 
a different list of candidates ; 
se lists is presented in nearly equa! 


~ Bach 


each of the 
the result will be no election. 


list will be su 
n 


the voters; and as by law a majority of the whole | 


IS eSSf 


will be elected. A new election on a future day 
I am assured that 


voters in the English sense of 


ix in these eases announced. 

‘ 1a ae 
intimidation o 
the word is unknown, and would, if attempted, 
he deeply resented and successfully 


The vote of every min is known to his parts 


resisted. 


and although every individual has it in his powe 
to eoneeal it, few or none have any desire to ce 
so. ‘There is no commotion or hostile excitement 
t the elections. 
October 28. ‘Thermometer 44°. The “Satlors’ 
Church.—This day I went to hear the Rev. Mr. 


far practices dis- 
ss of Britain in no limited degree. 
aistered, andthe citv and counties 
nt dimensions, 
fixed and 


‘The vere rendir to th : 
ie voters renalr to tnese 


he 
0Ce 


1¢ purpose. and those candidates are 
who have a majority of all the voters in 
If an individual voter is not satis- 
‘ket’ of his party, he may erase | 


generally no concert among those 
ike these alterations, they very rarely elect 
The only effect of their 
proceeding is to weaken the vote of their party. | 
‘These votes are regarded as thrown away, and 
“Ocea- 


yported by only one third or less of 


‘tial to an eleciion, none of the eandidates | 





i 


wrote down the following passages of his dis- 


course from memory immediately on going home. 
They are inferior to the originals, but are not 
earicatured, or intentionally coloured in any te- 
sea, hound for 


tle described 
the Port of Heaven, when the man at the lead 
sung out * rocks a head.’ * Port the helm,’ cried 
‘ Aye, aye, sir,’ was the answer; the 
eck. But in two 
| 


‘“a ship at 


*f 
sp Cl. 


the mate. 
ship obeyed and stood upon a t 
minutes more the lead indicate 
man on the look-out sung out * Sand-banks and 
breakers a head.’ ‘The captain was now called, 
and the mate gave his opinion, but, sail where 
they could, the lead and the eye showed nothing 
but dangers all round; sand-banks, coral reefs, 
sunken roeks, and dangerous esasts. The chart 
showed them clearly enough where the Port of 
Heaven lay; there was no doubt about its latitude 
and longitude; but they all sung out that it was 
impossible to reach it: there was no fair way to 
get to it. My friends, it was the devil who blew 
up that sand-bank, and sunk these rocks, and set 


ry 


a shoal. ‘The 


the coral insects to work; his object was to pre- 
vent that ship from ever getting to heaven, to 
wreck it on its way, and to make prize of the 
whole crew for slaves for ever. But just as every 
soul was scized with consternation, and almost in 
despair, a tight little schooner hove in sight; she 
was cruising about with one Jesus, a pilot, on 
hoard. ‘The captain hailed him, and he answered 
that he knew a fair way to the port in question. 
He pointed out to them an opening in the rocks, 
which the largest ship might beat through, with 
a channel so deep that the lead could never reach 
the bottom, and the passage was land-locked the 
whole way, so that the wind might veer round to 
every point in the compass, and blow hurricanes 
from them all, and yet it could never raise a dan- 
in that channel! Whatdid the erew 
of that distressed ship do, when Jesus showed 
them his chart, and gave them all the bearings ? 
They laughed at him, and threw his chart back 
in his face. ‘ He find a channel, where they 
could net! Impossible !'—and on they sailed in 
their own course; and every soul of them perish- 
ed!’ He told them that when men offer whole- 
some advice to others, and try to save them from 
their sins, they are constantly maltreated for their 
pains. ‘This same Paul (who wrote the Epis- 
le to the Romans’.” said he. « found the people 


everous sea 


of Ephesus worshipping a piece of silver which 
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t they 
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Was a 
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1 him. 
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re not 
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The 
s and 
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where 
sthing 
reefs, 
chart 
ort of 
‘itude 
it was 
ray to 
blew 
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§) pre- 
n, to 
f the 
evely 
ost In 
; she 
ot, on 
vered 
stion. 
‘ocks, 
with 
reach 
d the 
ind to 
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. dan- 
crew 
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ings ? 
back 
they 
led in 
erish- 
‘hole- 
from 
their 
E pis- 
eople 
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d the godde-s Diana, and he told them 

W hat did they 

them a fellow 
was tO inane 


! 
they call 
that It Was a ere graven linare. 
do? Why, there was amony 

ned Demetriu se trade 
hunieu WMeLrlus, WilOSE lraue 
shrines for that image, and he said to Paul, * Paul 
well 


you shall hold your tongue. We know 


enough that Diana is a great goddess, and if you | 


don’t go about your own business, we will do for 
you. Paul said, that ‘he did not care; he 
would tell them the truth, as it was his di ty to 
do, and they might do as they pleased.’ ‘hey 
svon showed him what they would do. ‘They 
mobbed him! and if he had stayed much longer 
within their reach, tuey would have lynched him. 
This is always the way men act towards those 
who would turn them from their sins.” 

Popular Lectures—'Vhere is no class of idle 
menin the United States, and I am assured th 
there is scarcely an example in Boston, of one 
individual in possession of wealth who is idle. 
The men who have realised an independence, 
either continue in trade or devote themselves to 
It is calculated that six thou- 
sand persons attend lectures in Boston every 
winter, and, as formerly mentioned, men of talent 
of all ranks and professions appear before the 


people as lecturers. ‘I'he subscription for a gen- 


ial 


public business. 


tleman and two ladies to a leeture once a week, 
from October to April, delivered at the Odeon, 
formerly the theitre, under the patronage of the 
directors of the lyceum, is $2; and generally 
1500 persons attend. ‘The [rank!in ; 
gives a lecture once a week during the winter 
season, and the subscription is half a dollar each 
person for the whole. Dr. W. E. Channing 
gives the first lecture this season for this soviety, 
and [ have agreed to deliver the second. Mr. J. 
S. Buckingham has promised them the third. In 
Salem, a town of 16,000 inhabitants, about 13 
miles from Boston, there are 12V0 subseribers to 
the lyceum lectures at $2 each for the se:son. 
Mr. Catlin lectures to them this week on his In- 
dian Gallery. His audience is so large, that he 
repeats each lecture, the lecture-room being ca- 
pube of accommodating only one half of them 
ata ime. 

October 29.—Thermometer 32°.— 7) mper- 
ance.—The License-law.—The ‘Temperance 
question is keenly debated here at present, and 
already it has assumed a political form. ‘The 
stanch opponents of the license-law refuse to 
vote for any representative to the legislature, un- 
less he pledge himself to endeavour to get that 
law repealed. ‘There are many of these among 
the Whig party. The friends of temperance do 
not, in genera!, carry their principles so far. 
They do not all refuse to vote for a representa- 
tive althouvh hostile to the law, if he be, in other 
respects, well qualified for his duties as a legisla- 
tor. ‘This has made a split in the ranks of both 
of the political parties. ‘There are Whig license- 
law men, and anti-license law men, and the same 
among the Democrats. Public meetings are held 
almost every evening in the churches, at which 
the merits of the license-law, and whole question 
of temperance, are debated with great energy 
and talent, before large audiences. Each party 
is heard in turn, and perfect order is preserved. 

October 30. ‘Thermometer 30°.—Phrenology. 
—This morning at ten o’clock, I met my class, 


Society 


y 


and gave them practical instructions in observing | 
' senior counsel does at the Scottish 


the relative size of the organs in busts and skulls. 
Several busts and skulls having the organs 
marked were presented to them. ‘They formed 
themselves into parties of three or four, and took 


1a court of appeal. 
'lowed to remain in court, and to listen not only 


! 
each Organ Jn 


oOpuuons of ussize. ‘llese were revised by me, 


and correcied, if they apy eared to be erro ous. 
About s venty individuals at ended, and engaged 


in this exercise, and alter attentive observation, 





accompanied by a real desire to discer 
were gratified to find that it is quite 
distinguish, not only the situation of the organs, 


but the relative dimensions of many of them, on 


ordinary skul's. In the few introductory remarks 
which | made, I reminded them that they find no 


difficulty in distinguishing between @ com 


a period; between the point and the | lofa 
pin, and between the eye and the 
| | th it the supt f} es oj 


hneeale; ana | trie ! Ss 
phrenological organ in an ordinary head, is equal 
to that of at least five hundred of these mim 
objet cts, | also presente d to them sev casts 
Ol Lilie h ads of idiots, requ sted them to me 
them, and remarked, that in the lowest class of 


idiots, in whom the inteileetual manift 


are mill, the borizontal cireum wee, taken 
litt higher thaa the orbit, \ B.3 11) » 13 
inches, while the distance from the root of 1 
nose ba kwards, over thre top ol th hye 1, tol 
occiplial spine, is only between 8 191 
Finally, | instructed them how to distinguish 
size of the regions of the aniinal propen 3, ol 
tie moral sentiments, and of e inte et, n 
presented casts ol the heads of virtuous men, 
which they contrasted according to these rules, 
with those of executed ertminals Th Cul 
lasted for three ho irs, and was conducted \ ! 
much interest by the class. 

If Piurenology bea delusion, as some men 
still pleased to maintain it to be, it must b 
strange one; for we afford our op 3 
best means of refuting us, by pu ly 
them our art of observation, by furnish } 
with hundreds of speeimens, and bringing the 
inte contact with Nature herself! On the 1 
of February, 1838, the Rev. James Walker, D. 
1)., delivered a leeture on Phrenolog t| 


> et : ar th iH { { I : 
Beston Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
| 


ledge, in which he brought forward manv o 
lions agaius. it, and in which, as | ain informed, 
he uttered a whole series of mistakes. But th 


: j a P a 
rentleman did not avail himself of this opportunity 


of learning how to refute it in the best manne 


by a direct appe lto fhets. Ile has since bee: 
elected Professor of Moral Philosophy in tl 


Harvard University at Cambridge. 
pet. Sis ; 

Court.—It snowed all this morning, 

I attended in the United States’ 


fhermometer 34°.—7J7ve Sonrem 


me!ted as it fell. 
Supre me Court, Judge Storv on the bench, to 
hear Mr. Webster 


address a wry In a cast { 
marine insurance, but he and the other counss 


were engaged all day in examining wiinesses an 


Neither the judge nor 
anv other insienia 
of office ; vet they are treated with as much 
respect as if they were clothed in horse-hair and 
ermine. 


citors and as barristers; bu 


discussing points of law. 


counsel wear gowns, wigs, or 


The same individuals act both as soli- 
when a man shows 
distinguished talents for the department of plecd- 
ing, he generally assumes a partner, who devote 

himself to the proper business of a solicitor. Mr. 
Webster, for instance, practises in the Suprem 
Court of Massachusetts, and in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, at Washington, as a 
Bar in Edin- 
burgh, and in the House of Lords in London, as 


Here the witnesses are al- 


a skull or bust from the colleetion, examined | to the pleadings of the counsel, but to the exami- 


‘ession, and wrote down their 


nation of the other witnesses, and even to dis 
Cc ors | We counsel li h Cl s lo 
the col | 1i¢ ol pt r Cel In questions Oo 
tieuiseives, for exu OW! th jyuage \ ill 
remove ihem from the court, if required by either 
party to do so; but the general practice Is to 
llow them to hearall the proceedings. In Seot- 
land, Withesses e provided WI! oa Se} e 
room, in Whi y rel n ull caded for to un- 
d »examinall sely may be 
untiassed by \ lat J | ( ed 
l I Ln r obye i ) 
pre ( COLLUSION Cl \ 0 Ol Ss 
| : the o:he P P 
( li Ol ( 
co ! ion ott ul Cll Lie s . 
Comes th siron I | eCyv ¢ | V V> 
I nd lie ¢ nse ) ( t 
heen tes ray ( S 
r Ve civ t | ! = | 
Si\ i ludl S @\ i? Ol ( 
Wi ( es 10 | } Co \ 
mseives exe An tet ( \ 
up, wl » | i ( ( ely 
Ss ( Co i | ( I 
) al ¢ \ 7 
nthe ; und j P , , 
‘ ek f / i ( i ] - 
| y to th ( f \\ 
» ‘ , 
1 ) ) 
.m 
t it anotl f 
{ own \ 
lhe counsel | 
dy p \ 
VV j 
] es 1e { I] l | 
yo! ve of « 
ite ad naif 1] s 
W laneht ( 
VUEV Oo law \ Ss. ] ( 1 ¢ 
| SStOry r t oO hs , 
d dressed firs ( ! i 
hat tl Ww: ,? \ ( \ ) | " 
l \] . rt \ l 1 ¢ Y ¢ \ 
. my nd ‘ 
re of pustice l \ 
' 
( ering | | n 
to the w ons Wien , oa ties ; , 
yun hin ell 10° Gre \ ) ! 
ked. Another attempt w le to proc 
\ h his exami } ] s \ 
success Atlenoth a nee | 
competency of som vestion Vir Web- 
siel ite his views, | . eet CXCAS- 
| ely crow le | higl ie Wi ( d 
cestitute of vet ition, LT was fore Vv i n- 
| nt state at ( ! re etre elore 
I ( mination \ I . Mr W S 
mind is profound and powerful, and a great sub- 
ject is necessary to rouse him to show his micht 
The discussion s in the pres {cau Wwe ! ol 
this deseription. 
November 1. Therm. 24°. Zhe TF eathe 
— Winter has now fairly comment ut we are 
issured that it is six weeks earlier than usual, 
nd that we m s enjov what is called tl 
Indian summer, or calm, mild, dry weather, 
which the sun shines without clouds the whe 


kos a a ae 
dav, but in whieh a gentie haze pervades tie sky, 
from the very stillness of the atmosphere, This 
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aspect 


form 


ni 


rw ugh want of good in 
rs of the school committee 
nt to old eustoms, and lack of 
iodes than those now e 
oer of the nle exceeds their educa- 
fainments.—-The institutions and actual 
of the people of the United States ex- 


| They bend all 
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reflecting in I’ dem itie | their views and feeling They are no longer 
ina high ¢ - i vy exceptions, | led by, but they often dictate to, the wealthy and 
political pow Is p lin the hands of every | highly educated. ‘Their own education, how- 
man above tw -one years ¢ , ey 1 he | ev rem essentially unchanged; reading, 
be absolutely i } 1p Ip vy a convicted | writing, and arithmetic are its staple, as in the 
felon, w ) 1 to hus 1 l, r, or | days of yore 
ental attainmen lis Is not m \ heo- i‘his is an error of nost portentous magni- 
retical ingement on paper, but a practically | tude, and it is astonishing how so many persons 
Working Vs n In poi Oo! tact, mas remain blind to it. There are still living a few 
nak } nimake laws, and es Vi rest OL | rem nts of 1! old fed ‘alists, who desire to see 
the state 1s placed a ir dis ion. One igno- | the people happy and contented as labourers, but 
uit man is it ruler for a great nation; nor | who are a erse to their thorough education as 
ire ten ignorant men, or a thousand, or ten mil-/an English tory would be in’ similar cireum- 
ms ol morant men, more fit to wield s ess- | stances. These worthy men forget that their 
fully th t people than one lreams of popular f vy combined with igno- 
Numbers do eir knowledge, while | rance can never be realised in this country, ‘for 
y 1 to confi nd power More- | the pr ople have obtained power, and they love 
over, numbers incre their capacity for evil, !to wield it. The education provided for them, 
nd dimint for wood, because they k ‘ep each | therefore, in their common schools, should be 
) 3 ig xl presumption in counte- | the most instructive and practical that human 
The people become formidable, also, in | wisdom ean devise; for here the masses need 
1es td enerev of their passions, in every possible light to enable them to discern 
portion to unbers, when ove common | their true interests in the management o! the 
impulse move em state. ‘Their governors and legislators are their 
hese points a1 ) plain, thatl ilmost un- | deputies, and must obey them. Men of great 





versons here, who seem not 
to p hie consequences Educa mn, h » 
tory, and habit, and, above all, the daily exam- 
Ne of Europ ive filled their minds with the 
id of a labouring-class, for whom instruction 
1 reading, writing, and arithmetic, with moral 
1 religio training, are all that is necessary, 
1d a domin class whose edueation should be 
more extensi to fit them for higher daties; 
king valpable fact, that in Europe the 
ter educated elass rul the less instructed, 
wh 1 the { 1s es th mo ign rant 
Ss the more ¢ 1 hten d. 

[ have seen men of sense and understanding 
re regard my views as obviously Utopian and 
sural, when { vent “e(] {fo express the opinion 
t both the quantity and quality of instruetion 
communieated in the common schools of the 
United States, and even in Boston, ts fitted much 
for a government like that of Austria, than 
forthat of the United States' ‘The At lan £o 
m does not ob to its subjects being 
rity ling, writing, arithmeti ind ge wraphy, 
iese are only the elements of knowledge, 
d do not necessarily imply any practical results 

) action. 
Che demo > institutions of the United 
States are o now beginning to develop them- 
lves, The rene ation of 1775 was trained 
under a monarchy, and thev had the feelings and 


Eneli 


ence was achieved, their 


When 


mental condition 


ha Nts of their 
was 
antly ehanged. ‘Their deference for rank 


2 ] 1 
ind for judicial 


not mst 

und legislative authority, con- 

George Washington 
| 


took the pluce of George the Third, and the pub- 


1 ° ° } 
tinned nearly unimpaired ; 


lic authorities elected by themselves, came as 


t, in place of those named by 
The men of 


or proposed candidates for 


objects of respec 


Y 
i i 
the English governors. leading 


n 
each state sugvested 
public offices, and the people, as a general rule, 
In this state of things the best 
But the eondi- 
tion of affairs is now changed. The generation 
trained to obedience under monarchieal institu- 
tions is extinct; a race oecupies the field which 
has been reared under the full influence of de- 
mocracy. ‘The people worship themselves, as 
the fountains equally of wisdom and of power. 


institutions in subserviency to 


1 
adopted them. 
} 


edueated class continued to rule. 


independ- 


y no doubt lead the masses, although 

, to good; but in proportion to that ig- 

1 ’ ' “¢ y rarfs 
bad men of powerful 


that 


7m to evil. 
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irge number of enlig! 
with these convictions, and are labouring 
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il. Stull they have a mighty 


gratifying, however, to perceive that a 
hiened individuals are deeply 
imbued 
nder th 


task to accompush, be 
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in redue- 


It is an unpalatable state- 





I ‘fore they prevail 
to pra tice. 
ment to thousands in Boston, that thetr common 
schools are far their i re- 
q tire, and that in paris of the country 
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2 ae  oxdge® 
the condition of the seminaries is still more de- 


ing them 


below what stitutions 


many 
fective ; but the truth, however disagreeable, musi 
iire.—We went to the theatre 
in the ¢ vening, to atten | Mr. J. Wallack’s bene- 
fit. ‘The house is large in proportion to the popu- 
Bi It is elecant and convenient 


lation of Boston. 
! handsomely fitted up. 


in form, quite modern, and 
The pit is occupied entirely by males ; the ladies 
resort exelusively to the hoxes. ‘The house was 
The theatre is not 


The law prohibits performances 


filled and the acting good. 


successful here. 
on the Saturday evenings; and between lectures 
and churehes, the public are provided with cheap 
excitement on the other days of the week, so 
inducement to attend the 
Religious seruples 
also prevent many persons from frequenting it. 

Mr. J. S. Buckingham has been lecturing on 
Palestine and Egypt in Boston, to an audience 
said to amount to 800. I see, however, that the 
newspapers report the attendance at my own lec- 
tures to be at least double the truth, and proba- 
| bly his numbefs also are exaggerated ; but [ hear 
that his audience is large, and that his lectures 
have excited much interest. 

Nov. 3. Therm. 38.°—Charlestown Lunatic 
Asylum.—To-day I visited this asylum, which 
is under the superintendence of Dr. Luther V. 

Bell. The situation, on a gentle eminence, with 
a fine open prospect, is excellent. The ventila- 
| tion is perfect. There are apertures above the 
| doors of the patients’ rooms, and also ventilating 
| chimneys for each room. The order and clean- 
liness could not be surpassed, but there appeared 
to me to be too little provision for labour in the 
I examined the heads of some of the 
In several who laboured under disease 
14 
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COMBE’S NOTES ON THE UNITED STATES, 


chiefly of a single faculty (monomaniacs,) the | 
organ which corresponded with their hallucina- | 
tions or impulsive tendencies, was found to be 
large; but in others this was not the case. ‘his | 
is exactly what had been previously observed and | 
published in phrenological works. Large organs, 
ceteris paribus, act with more energy than small 
organs. ‘They are more liable, from their large | 
size, to pass beyond the normal state, and enter 
into a state of functional excitement; but small | 
organs also may become diseased from other 
causes, and may give the character to the mono- | 
mania. 

The Elections.—1 have repeatedly made in- 
quiries about the private machinery put in opera- 
tion previously to the elections, and am informed 
that it is the following. ‘The towns and counties | 
are divided into districts; each political party ap- 
points a committee for each district to canvass 
the voters. They converse with them about 
the merits of the candidates presented on their 
‘ticket,’ and persuade them to come to thie poll 
and vote on their side. Money is subscribed by 
the wealthy members of each party to defray the 
expense of printing addresses, advertisements, 
rooms for meetings, and even for carriages to 
convey the infirm to the poll, at each election. 
‘The numbers who vote are abovt one half or two 
thirds of all who are entitled to claim to come to 
the poll, unless on some exciting occasions, when 
almost every individual can be brought forward. 
The lawyers take a great lead in politics; but 
the clergy and the medical men generally take 
no active part. Individuals among them may 
do so; but they are exceptions to the general 
rule. ‘Those who know the niovements of poli- 
tical machinery in Britain, will acknowledge 
that there is much resemblance in this respect 
between it and the United States. 1 am assured 
that the ballot, in this country, affords no pro- 
tection to the voter. It is perfectly well known 
how every man votes; and there is no intimida- 
tion, because any man threatening another with 
any injurious consequences for not voting as he 
wished him, would be publicly disgraced. ‘The 
politicians consider that we attach too much im- 
portance to the ballot in Britain, and assure me 
that it would not screen the voter, as we expect. 
They, however, do not know the condition of 
abject dependence of many of the British voters, 
nor the viclence that is practised on their con- 
sciences; and overlook the indulgence with which 
intimidators are regarded in Britain. 


CHAPTER VI. 
1838. 
Nov. 4. Thermometer 53°. Mr. Pierpont’s | 
Church.—We went this afternoon to the Rev. 
Mr. Pierpont’s church, and heard him preach an 
excellent sermon. ‘The dissatisfaction of part of | 
his congregation with his exertions in the tempe- | 
rance cause, has diminished the number who 
attend his ministrations. It also rained horribly, 
which in Boston thins all audiences. 
Home Education.—In visiting a friend this 
evening, an influential man, we found that he 


the places from which they have come, and the 


from the daily newspaper the list of ships which 
have arrived in the port of Boston; it specifies 


nature of the cargo. He then asks one to point 
out the place in the map, and to tell the latitude 
and longitude ; another is requested to assign a 
reason why it brings that particular cargo from | 
that port. ‘This leads to an explanation of the 


climate, soil, and natural productions of that part | 


of the globe ; this is often followed up by details | 





‘concerning the religion, government, manners 


and customs of the people. ‘They learn a great 
deal of useful and interesting information in these 
conversations, which also give them a perception 


(of the real value of their geographical and histo- | 


rical studies at school. 

November 5. ‘Ther. 57°. Common Schools. | 
—lI visited a common school to-day, and found | 
it like the others which I had seen. <A book of | 
mechanical and natural philosophy is used in | 
these schools, embracing Astronomy, Pnev- | 
matics, Electricity, and Optics ; but the children | 
are taught from this book without any previous | 
insiruction in chemistry or natural history, and | 
besides, ihe school committees do not furnish | 
the teachers with an efficient apparatus for illus- 
trating the subjects of which it treats. I found 
the children all in one room, and every variety 
of lessons proceeding at the same moment. The | 
children were requested to sing a song of their 
own selection, and again they favoured us with | 
‘*T love my native land the best.”’ | 

Juvenile Association for the Suppression of | 
Profanity.—l visited also the ** Hawes Common | 
School” in South Boston, and found one peculiar 
institution. ‘The children have been formed into | 
**An Association for the Suppression of Pro- 
fanity,”” which the teacher said had been emi- | 
nently successful in banishing not only oaths, | 
but rude language and violence, from the school. 
The organisation of the association is very simi- | 
lar to that of a temperance society. It has a 
president, vice-president, secretary, and a stand- | 
ing committee, elected every three months. The | 
teacher kindly presented me with a printed copy 
of **an Address,”’ delivered by one of the boys, 
George A. Stevens, at the public annual exhibi- | 
tion of the male department of the school, on 234d | 
August, 1837. It is highly creditable to the | 
young gentleman’s talents. ‘* The members of 
the society,” he says, ** wish to begin life with | 


We believe it to be important to | 
| 





fair prospects. 
gain the mastery over our tongues; and to aid us 
in so doing, to excite us to watchfulness, we 
have formed this association.’ ‘The society | 
has a pledge which its members sign, and a con- | 
stitution by which all its proceedings are regu- | 
lated.” | 
Article 5 of the constitution provides, that | 
‘‘any member who shall be known to be guilty 
of profanity, may be indicted by the standing 
committee, and expelled or suspended, or other- 
wise punished, at the discretion of the society.” 
Article 6. ** Profane swearing shall be divided | 
into two classes. In the first class there shall 
be comprehended the use of the name of ‘ God,’ 
or the ‘Saviour.’ together with that of ‘damn,’ | 
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man, after attaining twenty-one years of age, 
becomes an influential member of the social 
body. 

House of Re Uae for Juvenile Offende r3.— 
We next visited tis institution in South Boston. 
Every person who has attended to criminal legis- 
lation in Britain, must have remarked, that the 
law inquires only into the facts, ‘* whether a 
crime has been committed, and to what extent;’’ 


: 


and then assigns a punishment intended to bear 
a proportion to the magnitude of the offence; 
but that no investigation takes place into the par- 
ticulars—What was the cause of the crime? 
What effect will the punishment produce on the 
offender? What influence will it exercise on 
society? If,a child commit a petty theft, the 
law awards confinement in prison for twenty or 
thirty days; the effects of which are to destroy 
the character of the culprit, to blunt his feelings, 
and to remove from his mind all terror of the 
law, by rendering him thus early familiar with 
its power; and as if to school him into crime, it 
deals gently with him at first, giving him only a 
delicate experience of its lash, and often, ‘by 
placing him in the society of more accomplished 
rogues, educates him to more extensive depreda- 
tions. ‘The want of houses of refuge for such 
offenders has been generally experienced; and 
in several cities such institutions have been in- 
stituted and supported by charitable donations. 
The state of the criminal law, however, has pre- 
for as it 
awards confinement in prison for a definite num- 


ber of days as a punishment, and makes no ade- 


sented great obstacles to their success; 


quate provision for the reformation of its victims, 
it leaves these houses of refuge without legal 
power, or means, to correct offenders, or to pre- 
vent them from falling again into crime. In 
Boston this branch of publie police stands on a 
better foundation. 

Here the principle of vengeance, or panitive 
justice, as it is more politely called, which is the 
mainspring of British criminal law, is abandoned. 
Juvenile offenders are 
unfortunate beings, for whom the law prescribes 
a mode of treatment at once humane and bene- 
ficial towards them and society. In Britain, the 


enacted by the aristocracy : in Mass 


regarded as erring and 


laws are 
chusetts, by the people, through their represent 

tives. In Britain, the lawgivers are far removed 
from personal contact with the poor, the vicious, 


and the ignorant, and they think only of punish- 
} 


}ing them when they do wrong. In Massachu- 
| setts, the lawgivers live and move in daily com- 


munication with the mass of the people, and are 
dependent on their will for their functions ; they 
become acquainted with the causes of crimes 
and the effects of punishment, and they treat 
offenders with humanity and justice. In Scot- 
land, juvenile offenders, after being committed 


(two or three times to Bridewell for sixty days, 


or less, for petty offences, are at last transported 
to New South Wales. In Boston, their first 


offence would conduct them to this house of 


refuge, from which they would not be liberated 
until they were reformed, provided for by their 
friends, or had attained to the age of twenty-one 


| or its compounds, and ‘hell’ and its compounds. | if males, or eighteen if females, by which time 


entertains very enlightened views regarding what | In the second shall be included all other words | reason might be better able to govern their ac- 


constitutes education, and what is necessary to | 
be done in improving it, for the true interest of | 
the United States. He advances the instruction | 
of his sons in a way at once simple, agreeable, | 
and efficacious. In the evening, after tea, when 
the family are enjoying the quiet comfort of the | 


which may indirectly come under the title of | 
profane ; such as ‘curse,’ ‘devil,’ and their com- | 
pounds, of which the society shall judge.” 

The form of initiation is not published. 

This society, in addition to its moral influence, 
trains children to the practice of public business, 


tions. This institution is managed by directors, 
at all times amenable to public opinion; it is 
open to public inspection; the inmates are not 
regarded as undergoing punishment, but reforma- 
tion; there is neither desire nor interest in any 
one to detain them one day longer than is neces- 


winter fireside, he desires one of his sons to read | an object of importance in a country where every | sary for their own welfare, and the directors are 
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ilways happy to liberate them whenever, by the 
interference of their friends, or by other means, 
they can be adequately provided for ‘The ex- 
p ses ol the establishment are most properly 
prov | for by public assessment. ‘There is no 
reason why the benevolent members of society 
al should be burdened with the support ol 
such an institution. In Britain, we are still so 
deeply imme rsed in the barbarism of the dark 
ges, lat the maxim Is very genie rally admitted 
to be sound, that society has no right to compel 

S me ers to pay money for benevolent objects. 


I: is regarded as a legitimate exercise of legisla- 


ve powe r, to [eVY taxes to malntain prisons and 


penal colomes for punishes offenders, but <j Ulle 
i it e to exact money to rescue the young 
from the temptations that lead to ¢rime; it is 
legitimate to levy taxes to maintain fleets and 
es for the pi pose of fighting the people of 
other states; but legitimate to raise money to 
pplied in uonal education, which, by ren- 
dering our oWn peopie just, might avert the 
I eSSILY I ohting iltogether ! 
The children were busily employed when we 
vis e instl They are taught a trad 
d receive insiruction in the common branches 
of learn 1g eligio A chapel 
fa) ) 1 ‘ 
I examined the heads ct several of the children, 
) 1 one « moral and intellee- 
tual ors $s favoura y developed in proportion to 
se of the animal propensities; this child is 
nat ly capable of much improvement. In an- 
other, the moral nd intellectual organs were 
very deficient in proportion to the animal organs ; 
my opinion, he is a moral patient, who 
1 be superintended for life; but the great 
majority presented that nearly equal balance be- 
tween the ier and lower organs which renders 
lividual the vietim of external influences. 
‘This combination very generally prevails among 
( ials is ns such as this, which 
r \ ons frem their propensities, and 
¢ y stimulants to their moral and intellectual 
faculties, are calculated to est iblish the habitual 
ascendency of their higher powers, if any human 
means will do so. It must be added, that the 
extent of moral and intellectual cultivation which 
is supplied in this institution, is by far too 
limited. Mueh more is necessary to be done, 


to establish such characters permanently in 


Phrenology.—To-day 


I gave another practical lesson to my class on 
phrenology, in the forenoon. The interest and 
f Increast 
Lecture by Dr. Channing.—In the 





f g, we heard Dr. Channing deliver the in- 
troductory lecture to the Franklin Society, an 
association formed for the purpese of furnishing 
weekly lectures to the labouring men and women 


of Boston, at half a dollar each for the season. 


The lecturers are gentlemen who give their ser- 

s gratuitously, and as each chooses his own 
subject, the instruction is of a very desultory 
nature. Dr. Channine’s address was **On the 
Elevation of the Labouring portion of the Com- 
munity.”’ The sentiments were noble and pure, 
the language classical, oecasionally poetical and 
touching, and sound sense pervaded the whole. 


A few of the propositions probably would not 
stand the test of a rigid analysis on the prin- 


phrenology and the natural laws; but 
these were not important in themselves. The 
hall of the Masonic Temple was crowded, and 


the dress and appearance of the labouring people, | 


ciples of 
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were so respectable that I could scarcely distin- 
guish between them and the wealthier classes, 
many of whom were present. He adverted to 
the abolition of slavery, and elicited applause by 
his remarks. He was received in silence, as 
usual, without any demonstration of welcome, 
but occasionally his sentiments drew forth ex- 
pressions of approbation as he proceeded. 

Dr. Channing is in stature below the middle 
size, he is slender, pale, sensitive, and fragile in 
his aspect. His nervous system seems to have 
preyed on all the other portions of his frame. 
The anterior lobe of his brain is well developed, 
the lower region predominating ; Ideality is pro- 
minently conspicuous, and the organs of all the 
moral sentiments are large. His hair is brown, 
profuse, and hangs loosely over the forehead, 
hiding its expanse from the eye of the phreno- 
logist. ‘The Jower part of his face is small, and 
expresses great delicacy of feeling, gentleness, 
and benevolence. His voice is feeble, but soft, 
clear, and distinct. 

Nov. 7. Therm. 38°. North American In- 
dians.—This morning at nine o’clock, Dr. J. T. 
V. Smith, health officer of Boston, and Captain 
Sturgis, of the revenue service, with a six-oared 
boat, took me four or five miles down Boston 
Bay, to * Pulling Point,” in the township of 
Chelsea, where we dug for Indian skulls. In 
digging the foundations of a Methodist meeting- 
house here, an Indian skull had been disinterred, 
which had been presented to Dr. Smith, and 
from the number of bones discovered, there was 
reason to conclude, that this had been an Indian 
burial-place. Our six sailors, and some ear- 
penters who were erecting a house close by, 
dug around the meeting-house, and they speedily 
uncovered the skeleton, the skull of which had 
been presented to Dr. Smith. It lay north and 
south, and had been doubled up, with the knees 
touching the sternum, and the legs parallel to the 
thighs, the elbows close to the sides, the fore- 
arms folded up parallel to the humerus, and the 
hands resting on the breast. ‘The head lay to 
the south. We continued to dig in the same 
direction, and found another adult skeleton entire, 
lying exactly in the same attitude, the skull in its 
place, and entire. We found close by this skele- 
ton, another of a young person; but the skull 
had been flattened, the occipital bone being forced 
into contact with the frontal bone, and the tem- 
poral bones separated and spread out. 

There could be no doubt of these skeletons 
being Indian. The attitude in which the bodies 
lay, corresponds with that of other bodies found 
in other Indian burving-places. In the American 
Family Magazine (Vol. iv. No. ii, p. 66), an ac- 
eount is given, accompanied by a figure of an 
Indian skeleton, the position of which was simi- 
lar; but it possessed a brass breastplate and brass 
belt. It was found in the town of Fall River, 
Bristol county, Massachusetts, in July, 1836. 
The skeletons which we discovered were only 
about twelve inches below the surface, and are 
supposed to have been in the ground more than 
two hundred years. ‘The soil was gravel, inter- 
mingled with a yellowish clay and sand. 

The gentlemen kindly presented me with the 
skull, and Dr. Smith added the one which had 
been previously given to him. Both skulls pre- 
sented a large base of the brain, a sloping and 
narrow coronal region, deficient in Conscientious- 
ness, Benevolence, and Ideality, with a moderate 
anterior lobe. The sutures are moderately ser- 
rated. ‘This combination is the general accom- | 
paniment of the savage character. 





The day was splendidly clear and calm. ‘The 
six young sailors who manned the boat were 
beautifully clean and healthy in their appearance. 
Captain Sturgis allows no spirituous liquors in 
his cutter, and uses no punishment. He never 
uses harsh or profane language, nor permits his 
crew to use such towards each other. He treats 
them with kindness, does not pay them their 
wages on stated days, but gives them money to 
buy necessaries when asked for it, and when a 
balance has accumulated, he pays it, and induces 
the sailor to carry it directly to the Savings Bank. 
If any of them behave ill, he is dismissed. 

Nov. 8. ‘Thermometer 53°, S/ate Prison.— 
I visited the state prison in Charlestown. It 
contains about three hundred male convicts. 
None are sent hither who are not sentenced to 
imprisonment for one year and upwaids. The 
prison dress is made of coarse woollen cloth, the 
left side blue, and the right red. ‘The prison is 
conducted on the Auburn system. Each prisoner 
is looked up in a seperate cell when not at work. 
The cells, judging by the eye, seem to be about 
seven feet long, five broad, and seven in height. 
The upper half of the door of each cell is grated 
for the admission of light and air. A ventilating 
hole about four inches square, left in a corner at 
the top of the wall, opens into a large air chim- 
ney. ‘The light enters through windows in the 
external walls, and the cells are built facing these 
windows, with a passage of eight or ten feet in 
breadth between them and the outer walls. At 
night lamps are hung on these walls, which send 
rays through the gratings into the cells. There 
are four or five floors of cells, one above another. 
In the morning the convicts are marched in so- 
lemn silence into large workshops, in which they 
labour at various trades: stone-dressing, smith- 
work, carpentry, upholstery, and shoe-making. 
If the room is small, a superintendent sits and 
overlooks the whole workmen, preventing them 
from speaking, holding communication with each 
other, or being idle. If the workshop is large, 
several superintendants are employed. In every 
other respect the prisoners appear like irades- 
men in a well-regulated manufactory, busily en- 
gaged in work. | They are instructed after the 
hours of labour, and also on Sundays, in their 
cells. 

I examined the heads of eight or nine of the 
criminals, and found the animal organs large in 
proportion to those of the moral sentiments and 
intellect; but, on the whole, the moral region 
was less deficient in these individuals than in the 
average of criminals whose heads I have exa- 
mined in Britain. Several whose brains indicat- 
ed very low dispositions, were mentioned as 
being well conducted in prison, a strong testi- 
mony to the efficiency of the discipline. 

I could learn very little about the dispositions 
which they had manifested when free members 
of society. ‘The statistics of crime will never be 
satisfactory until the history of the external cir- 
cumstances of the criminal, and also his develope- 
ment of brain and temperament, are recorded, 

I was informed that when Dr. Spurzheim 
visited this prison in 1832, he stated that a par- 
ticular prisoner’s head was so well developed in 
the moral and intellectual, and so little in the ani- 
mal regions, that he could not conceive how he 
came to be under sentence for acrime. After- 
wards it was discovered that he was not guilty. 


| He was liberated, and is since married, and is 


now a respectable citizen. He all along denied 
his guilt. 

After I left the prison, several of the prisoners 
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e accounts of | Scott? My answer to these questions has been 


whose heads I had examined wrot 
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: | be deficient in this power; and so forth with the 


their own dispositions, which were sent for my That I had seen Mr. Lockhart, but had no per- | other organs. As the sinus does not exist in 


information. 


Most of them represented them-| sonal acquaintance with him, and that | declined | early life, it presents no obstacle to our ascer- 


selves as amiable and unfortunate men, either! giving opinions about the heads of living men, | taining the functions of these organs by observ- 


wroogfully condemned, or so full of penitence, | unless they had permitted authentic casts or | ing the heads and talents of children. 
that it was cruel to continue their confinement. | busts of themselves to be published, which he 
If these autobiographies are true, phrenology is| to the best of my knowledge, had not done 


This was 


, | an appeal to facts, worth a thousand arguments ; 
.|and neither at the time of the 


examinauon, nor 


false; but, unfortunately for the veracity of the| 1 asked why they put this question. ‘ Be- | afterwards, did any one of the class communicate 
narrators, their vicious actions form a striking | cause,” said they, ‘there seems to be a defect | to me discrepancies between the de velopement 


contrast to their professed virtuous dispositions. | in his moral perceptions. 


Mr, Webster.—On my return from Charles- | 


contractor for making a road. 
speaking is calm, deliberate, clear, and forcible. 


They stated that the impediment which it might) truth, in regard to the Ballantynes ?”’ 


be supposed to present to men of great talent in! was: 


ners; while jt is attended with some advantages, 


and Scottish bar. 
suits, both litigants are seeking to obtain only | his connection with Sir Walter Scott; and they 


what they sincerely believe to be justice; but} acted on this belief by treating him with great 
there are instances of unprincipled and vindictive | kindness: ‘They allowed him to retain his house- 


clients, who resort to the law as an engine of ex-| hold furniture, and also the wines which Mr. 
tortion or oppression. ‘The division of the offices | Lockhart says so much about, and they continued 


of solicitor and counsel aids such persons in pur-}| him in the management of his printing business | 


suing their nefarious objects. In London or}; wiih a large salary. No creditors ever troubled 
Edinburgh an unprincipled client will find out| him personally, even when carrying on business, 
a soliciter as dishonest as himself, and commu-} undischarged, after the bankruptcy, for he was 
nicate to him a whole tissue of untruths. ‘The} not legally discharged till after Sir Walter's 
solicitor, when he is not called on to do more} death, when his (Sir Walter’s) representatives 
than convey them to counsel, sets them forth as| compounded for the debts that then remained 
he received them, or perhaps colours them alittle | due. I should say, that the statements contained 
to add to their effect. ‘The barrister believes in| in the recent publication by James Ballantyne’s 
his brief as he does in his Bible, and adding a| heirs coincide with the views formed by the busi- 
little more colouring to the facts, and much elo-| ness circles in Edinbureh, after the whole facts 
quence to the expression of them, presents to the | of the case had been disclosed, 
judge and jury a tissue which very much resem- Nov. 9. ‘Thermometer 52 
bles the wrong side of the web of truth. 
parties who weave this tissue affect to be honour- | o’clock till past 1. 
able men. 
own egotism, and the solicitor and counsel are! ties of three or four, who examined the cerebral 
not bound to know that he falsifies. If the client} developement of a child, wrote it down, and 
be rich—the greater the falsehoods, the higher} brought it to me to be checked. In this day’s 
in rank is the counsel selected to give them} practising, they had the means of judging whether 
weight and respectability. In such cases the| there is a correspondenee between the natural 
most eminent, and sometimes the most evangeli-| dispositions and the developement of the brain 
cal, men are employed to state the most despe-| in young persons. In almost all the children the 
rate calumnies and untruths, a duty from which, | anterior lobe was large, indicating great intellee- 
if the fee be large, they rarely shrink. I am in-} tual power. I called the attention of the class to 
formed that in Massachusetts every counsel is| the frontal sinus; showed them specimens of it 
presumed to know the facts from the investiga-| in skulls, and told them that before the age of 
tions which it is his duty to make into the evi-| twelve it very rarely exists so high as the base 
dence in preparing his case; and that extravagant| of the brain. Here, then, was an opportunity 
departures from truth, which ordinary sagacity | for them of putting the assertions of phrenolo- 
might have avoided, injure his personal reputation. | gists to the test of observation. We maintain 
Sir Walter Scott and the Ballantynes.—The | that the sinus in adult and aged persons is found 
‘‘Refutation of the Misstatements and Calumnies | chiefly in the situations of Individuality, Size, 
contained in Mr. Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter} Weight, and Locality; that these organs are am- 
Scott, Bart., respecting the Messrs. Ballantyne,’’| ply developed and also active in children below 
by Mr. James Ballantyne’s representatives, has | twelve; that in the children now present these or- 
recently been republished here, and is exciting | gans appear very different in size, and of course, 
much interest. In society the questions are very | if Phrenology be true, a difference should be 
often put to me: Do you know Mr. Lockhart?| found in the talents related to them: if, for in- 
What is the developement of his organ of Con-| stance, Individuality be large in achild, he should 
scientiousness? Did you know the Ballantynes?| be a great observer and inquirer about things that 
What is tue truth about them and Sir Walter| exist; if in ancther the organ be small, he should 


Phrenology.— 


Sixteen or eighteen children 





He obviously means | of these organs and the 
j well by the reputation of Sir Walter Scott, but | children. 
town, I visited the court house, and heard Mr.| he has unnecessarily published matters which 
Webster address a jury in a suit about paying a/ detract from the respectability of Sir Walter's 
His manner of| character, apparently without being at all con- | years : 
scious that they have this tendency.’ I re- 
The Legal Profession in Britain and Mas-| marked that probably Mr. Lockhart wished to 
sachusetts.—1 have had several conversations | do justice to the public as well as to Sir Walter, 
with gentlemen of the law in Boston, regarding | by teiling the whole truth, and leaving the world 
the combination of the functions of solicitor and | to fourm its own judgments on his merits. ** But 
counsel in the same individual in their courts. | has he told the whole truth, and nothing but the 
My reply 
that afier Constable’s failure, which drew 
rising into the higher walks of the profession, is | along with it that of Sir Walter Scott and James 
removed by the practice of adopting junior part-| Ballantyne (John having died in 1821), the affairs 
of all the three parties had been placed by their 
one of which is, that it checks that tendency to | creditors in the hands of professional men for in- 
falsehood and exaggeration in the pleadings of} vestigation, and that the general result of this 
counsel which sometimes disgrace the English | scrutiny was the understanding among the credi- 
In the great majority of law-| tors that James Ballantyne had been ruined by 





All the | I gave practical lessons to my class, fiom 10 | 


The client is merely misled by his} were brought, and the class was formed into par- | 


manifestations of the 


I observed that in these children, the cerebel- 
lum was generally largely developed for their 
Cautiousness was not so large as in Scot- 
ish children, Acquisitiveness was very generally 
large; Conscientiousness and Firmness were not 
in general so large as Benevolence, and NSelf- 
Esteem was more frequently larger than Love of 
Approbation, than it is in Scotish children. [| 
am not certain io which class of society the chil- 
dren belonged. 
and intellectual organs admirably well developed, 
but with small narrow chests, indieating mental 
precocity with feeble health. I strongly urged 
on their parents the necessity of limiting their 


Some of them had the moral 


mental exertions and increasing their bodily ac- 
tivity. My impression is, that many of the 
children did not belong to persons attending my 
class, for those whom I have seen in their houses 
Some I knew 
were brought from charity schools; and others 
were borrowed from persons in the humbler 
walks of life. In England, parents of the same 
class with those comprising my class here, 


were, on the whole, superior. 


eagerly brought their own children to similar 
examinations. 

Nov. 9. Religion in the United States.— 
| Many inguiries are made of me in soci ty, con- 


'cerning the state of religion in England and 
Scotland, and of the church in both; the eondi- 
tion of Germany (which I had visited in 1837) 
moral, educational, and religious ; the practice of 
banking in Scotland; what Lord Jeffrey is do- 
ing; who now conducts the Edinburgh Review; 
and many similar questions, showing a wide 
lrange of observation and thinking, and a great 
| desire for information. 


1 


I mentioned to the in- 
quirers that Evangelical Religion is in the as- 
}cendant both in England and Scotland, but that 
a war is raging against the chureh as a legal 
establishment in both parts of the island; that 
| the manner in which the conflict is earried on is 
curiously indicative of the intellectual difference 
between the English and Scots. In the former, 
Individuality and Eventuality (which give a prac- 
tical tendency to the understanding) predominate, 
and the English oppose the chureh by refusing 
church-rates to maintain the edifiees of the state 
religion, and by every other direct means that 
the law places in their power. In the latter, 
Causality predominates (which impresses a spe- 
culative tendency on the intellect,) and they 
write books, deliver lectures, and pour forth ‘a 
continued fire of arcument from a thousand bat- 
teries against a state religion, in the full confi- 
dence that in the progress of time, reason will 
triumph, and the Church will fall. The Eng- 
lish seek an immediate result; the Scots wait 
patiently for half a century, or a whole one if 
necessary, and never relax their cannonade. In 
Scotland the chureh is making a vigorous defence 
with the same arms. Pamphlets, periodicals, 
speeches, and sermons are constantly pouring 
forth, charged with vigorous arguments in favour 
of state-enacied articles of belief, and a state-paid 
clergy. 
5 
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Relivious Freedem in Prussia.—l added, 
that northern nee appeared to me to be ra- 
1 education, intelligence, and 
ve stria is nearly st: itionary ; that 
most simple -minde i and 


pidly advancing 
industry, while 
the Germans are the 
kind people among whom I have travelled; that 
in a residence of nearly five months among them, 
I was not conscious of being imposed on more 
than thrice, 
observing their simplicity, and experiencing their 
kindness ; and that Prussia was the only country 
which I had visited in which religious freedom 
seemed to be understood and practically allowed. 
This last observation led 
quiries, and I added that I considered no country 
to be entitled to boast of its religious liberty in 
which public opinion was not so = advanced as 
to permit every man to follow the dictates of his 


while I had many opportunities of 


| the cause of this revival ? and the general eat |4 it with him to is wails 
study of Latin when his indentures were not half 


to more particular in- | 


WALDIE’S LIBRARY. 


of all that I could gather was, that the great mass 
of the American people cannot boast of a high 
intellectual education, but have strong impulsive 
emotions; that the evangelical party address 


themselves to their feelings, particulary to their | 


sentiments of fear and self-love, representing the 


faith which they teach as the most momentous of | 


all considerations for the eternal welfare of their 


souls ; that the rational party in religion have | 
abandoned this lever, and preach more to the un- | 
derstanding and the disinterested sentiments of 


and in consequence fail to satisfy | 


the people ; 
In New England, there is a supera- | 


the mass. 
bundance of churches. In one village, 
1800 souls, there are four congreg 
of which maintain ministers. ‘lhe churches are 


unnecessarily multiplied through contention. 


own understanding in his religious belief, without | 


exposing him to disadvantage on account of his 
** But this is 
the law here,”’ said several persons. * ‘True, itis 
the law, but it is not the practice. A man is safe 

1 Massachusetts, if he profess a faith which is 
aa idy supported by a powerful body of respect- 
us; but if his opinions be singular, or 


differing from the prevailing sects. 


able pers 
not recognised by an influential sect, he is ex- 
posed to all minor persecution which operates 
insidiously and in the dark; ‘To take a strong 
example, it would obstruct the rise of a young 
man at the bar, in medicine, or in any employ- 
ment depending on the people, if he were known 
Jew, however moral and 
character.”’ ** But 


to be conscientiously a 
respectable he might be 
would not the same happen in Prussia?”’ 
I was told that if a man’s personal conduct be 
irreproachable, it makes no difference in his social 
estimation in Berlin, what religious faith he pro- 
fesses; that no one is esteemed either more or 
less for publicly a strict religious be- 
lief, if he act 


i 
disesteemed, al 


prolessing 
but that also no one is 

vives no outward indi- 
to any particular creed ; 
relief is viewed as a question be- 


Pp oo i: 
hough he 
cations of his adherence 
that religious | 

tween God and every man’s own conscience, 
with which his neighbour has no concern; that 
the Prussian government employs equally in its 
civil service—and elects as professors of lan- 
natural sciences in its Universi- 
Catholics, Unitarians, Ration- 
alists, and men of every other form of faith, 
provided they be moral and capable of teaching 


guages and the 


ties—Protestants, 


successfully the branches of science which they 
follow. In the provinces of Prussia, the same 
liberality does not exist, and even in Berlin there 


are evangelical coteries who act in a narrow 
spirit, but they have very limited power of giving 
effect to 

I told my friends that Lord = ffrey is now a 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Scotland, that he 
has retired from the Review, and that he is giv- 
ing great satisfaction to the country in his judi- 
cial capacity. ‘They informed me that the in- 
fluence of the 
States was at one time very great, but that it has 
much declined, and is still declining. 

[ put questions to them in return, and learned 
that evangelical doctrines have generally revived 

America; but that the evangelical Presbyte- 
rian church, whose head-quarters are Penn- 
svivania, has divided within itself; that a large 
minority has renounced the doctrines of original 
sin, election, imputed righteousness, and some 
minor articles of faith. Both parties, however, 
agree in regarding the Unitarians as common 
enemies, and oppose them. I asked what was 


their opinions.” 


Review on opinion in the United 


“No.” | 


| warranted, 


| 


I was informed by a gentleman who had paid 
some attention to the state of religion in France, 


that in that country, a desire exists for a better | 


form of religion than the Catholic; but that the 
devotional sentiment is so much stronger than 


reason, that a ceremonial is regarded as indis- | 


pensably necessary to the success of a reformed 
faith, and that the great obstacle to its introduc- 
tion is the difficulty of inventing a new ceremo- 


nial that should not draw down ridicule from the | 


people while it was new. 
Election in the State of New York.—This | 
day the news of the election of the members of 


the legislature, governor of the state, &c. of New 
The whig party, or | 
| 


| 


York, arrived at Boston. 
that opposed to M. Van Buren, have triumphed. 
The whig party here took out to the common 


two brass field-pieces belonging to the state, and | 
The two guns were loaded 


fired a few de jore. 
and fired so rapidly, that | conceived there was 
a whole park of artillery on the ground, until I 


ations, three | 


arrived and saw only this number of pieces. | 
asked how the guns of the state came to be lent | 


to announce a party triumph, and was told that 
they are equally at the service of the opposite 
party when they have a victory to celebrate. 
Insanity and Criminal Jurisprudence.—Mr. 
Cushing, the editor of the Law Journal, told me, 
that at the September term for Merrimack county 
in 1838, the Honorable Joel Parker, chief jus- 
tice of the court of common pleas for the state of 
New Hampshire, had delivered a charge to the 
grand jury on the subject of insanity, which had 
embodied the phrenological views of this malady, 
and which had been published by request. He 
favoured me with a copy of it. It mentions that, 
‘by returns from 83 towns, made by order of 
the legislature (of the state of New Hampshire) 
in 1832, 
of insanity; from 127 towns no report was re- 
ceived. At a similar ratio for all the towns in 
the state, the number would be about 500. 
those returned 98 were paupers, and 95 not so. 
From the returns, about half were, or had been | 
in confinement, and probably omissions in that | 


respect gave a less number who had been re-| cise faculties on which the talent for 


strained in this way, than the facts would have 
Some were in cages and cells, some | 
in irons and chains, and some in jails. 


Rote commenced the 


expired, and completed reading Virgil in the 
evenings of one winter. He next studied Greek, 
and earried the Greek grammar about in his hat, 
studying it for a few moments while heating 
some large iron. In the evenings he sat down 
to Homer’s Iliad, and read twenty books of it 
during the second winter. He next turned to 
the modern tongues, and went to New Haven, 
where he recited to native teachers, in French, 
Spanish, German, and Italian. At the end of 
| two years, he returned to his forge, taking with 
him such ‘books as he could procure. He next 


containing | commenced Hebrew, and soon mastered it with 


ease, reading two chapters in the Bible before 
| breakfast ; this, with an hour at noon, being all 
the time he could spare from work. Being un- 
able to procure such books as he desired, he de- 


| termined to hire himself to some ship bound to 


Europe, thinking he could there meet with books 
at the different ports he would touch at. He 
travelled more than 100 miles on foot to Boston 
with this view, but was not able to find what he 
sought, and, at that period, hearcLof the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society at Worcester. hither 
he bent his steps, and found a collection of an- 
cient, modern, and Oriental books, such as he 
‘‘never before imagined to be collected in one 
place !’’ He was there kindly allowed to read 
what books he liked, and has reaped great benefit 
from this permission. He spends three hours 
| daily in the hall, and has made such good use of 
these privileges, as to be able to read upwards of 
Jifty \anguages with greater or less facility. 

The following is a specimen of his eommon- 
place book :—** Elihu Burritt in aecount-current 
with ‘Time, Worcester, June 5, 1838. 

** June 5.—50 lines of Hebrew ; 37 lines of 
Celtic: 6 hours of forging. 

‘* June 6.—37 lines of Hebrew; 40 lines of 
Celtic; 6 hours of forging. 

*« June 7.—60 lines of Hebrew; 60 lines of 
Celtic; 54 pages French; 20 names of stars; 5 


| hours of forging. 


there were within these towns 193 cases | 


** June 8.—51 lines of Hebrew; 75 lines of 
Celtic ; 40 pages of French ; 15 names of stars ; 
8 hours of forging. 

** June 9.—68 lines of Hebrew; 50 lines of 
Celtic; 40 pages of French; 3 hours studying 
Syriac; 9 hours of forging. 

‘¢ June 10.--100 lines of Hebrew; 85 pages 
of French; 4 services at church; Bible-class at 
noon.”’ 

He proceeds to state, that he wrote and de- 
livered a lecture on astronomy. Many days he 
was unwell, and yet worked hard, sometimes 


twelve hours a day at his forge. 


I was not so fortunate as to see this prodigy of 


Of| talent. and regret that I cannot report the deve- 


| lopement of his brain, more especially as there 
still remains much obscurity concerning the 
functions of the organ of language, and the pre- 

acquiring 
foreign languages depends. One thing, how- 
ever, is pretty obvious, that the necessity for 
| forging saved this student’s life. If he had not 


Extraordinary Talent for Languages. —I} been forced by necessity to labour, he would, 
was favoured with the perusal of a letter dated | all probability, heve devoted himself so inces- 


Worcester, 6th September 1838, 


written by | 


santly to his books, that he would have ruined 


Elihu Burrit to William Lincoln, Esq. of that} his health, and been carried to a premature grave. 


village, afterwards published, in which the writer 


Le Ae) 


November 10. Therm. 27°. Jr. Spurzheim. 


mentions, that, being one of a large family, and | This is the anniversary of Dr, Sparzheim’s 
his parents poor, he apprenticed himself, when} death, and his memory is cherished here with 


very young, to a blacksmith, but that he had al-| the fondest and most respectful regard. 


Most of 


|W: ays “had such a taste for re: ading, that he carried | my friends recollect that this is the day, and 
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mention some incident connected with it. The | 
house in which he died at the corner of Pearl | 
street no longer exists. It has been taken down, | 
and new shops and warehouses have been built | 
in its place. Mr. Ward, banker, acted as his 
executor. Claims by his relations, properly 
authenticated, came from France, and were al- | 
lowed by the Consistorial Court of Boston, and 
Mr. Ward remitted to them the funds which he | 
left. ‘There was a report in England that he | 
had died insolvent; but the circumstances now 
mentioned by Mr. Ward show that this could 
not be correct. I was told by Mr. Capon that 
his property in Boston exceeded $2000. 

House-keeping.—We continue to hear many 
ladies complain of the labours of house-kecping 
in this country. When one makes a call ina 
forenoon, the lady of the house is rarely found 
sitting in her drawing-room, as is the custom in 
England, but appears to be engaged in some 
other part of the house. I have already remarked, 
that one cause of this is the aversion that gene- 
rally exists to paying for domestic service at the 
same rate at which other labour is remunerated. 
Another cause may be found in the prosperous 
condition of the labouring classes in general, 
which renders them independent, and produces 
a dislike to the restraints of domestic service. 
The inconvenience which the rich suffer from 
this state of things, appears to me to be far more 
than counterbalanced by the general happiness, 
which is among its causes. 

November 11. Therm. 26°. Sunday.—l 
heard the Rev. Mr. Blagden preach an excellent 
sermon in the Old South Church. He is evan- 
gelical and presbyterian, and his congregation 
was large, and highly respectable in appearance. 
‘The more sermons [| hear in this country, the 
more the conviction grows that they are of a 
higher order in thought, composition, and deli- 
very, than the average of discourses in the Esta- 
blished Church of Scotland, and that the churches 
are better fitted up, and the people more atten- 
tive. 

The Museum at Salem.—We visited the 
museum, containing about five thousand objects 
of curiosity; it was formed by shipmasters who 
have doubled Cape Horn, or the Cape of Good 
Hope. ‘The members have the privilege of giv- 
ing free admission to any one whom they choose 
to introduce. It contains many oriental articles 
of interest and value, particularly full sized fig- 
ures of individuals of different ranks among the 
Eastern nations, each in his proper costume. 

Unitarian Church.—A new Unitarian stone 
church has recently been erected here. It cost 
$35,000. The pews were sold to the subseri- 
bers by auction (or “at auction,”’ as it is called 
here.) ‘They were set up at $300 each pew, 
and the best brought $700. ‘They are very 
handsomely furnished. 

Nov. 13. ‘Therm. 42°. The House of Cor- | 
rection.—The house of correction in South Bos- 
ton, in its general economy, resembles the state 
prison. It is used for the confinement only of | 
persons convicted of the less heinous kinds of 
offences. No punishment is used to enforce the 


jail discipline, except the shower-bath, with | 


abundance of water. 

Criminal Jurisprudence.-—Judge Thacher of | 
the Municipal Court has attended my whole | 
course of lectures, and he accompanied me to-| 
day to the House of Correction. He told me | 
that he concurs essentially with my views of the | 
mental constitution of criminals; and that many | 
facts indicate that some of them are incapable of 


resisting the temptations to crime presented to 
them by the ordinary condition of society. He 
says, that it has been a great comfort to him, as 
judge of the city’s criminal court, to have the 
‘¢ House of Reformation for Juvenile Offenders’”’ 
(already described,) and this ** House of Correc- 
tion ;’’ and also a farm school on one of the isl- 


ands in the bay, to which he can commit different | 


offenders, for indefinite periods, for reformation. 
They have come to him after their liberation, 
and thanked him for the beneficial results of a 
long confinement. 

‘he citizens by whom these houses are in- 
spected, are so constant in their superintendence, 
and so much publicity pervades the management, 
that strong checks are interposed to the abuse of 
this discretionary power. Pious ladies come 
from the city and instruct the inmates on Sun- 
days ; but there is too little of moral and intel- 
lectual instruction and training on week days. 

Human Responsibility.—I have now deli- 
vered my lecture on human responsibility as 
affected by Phrenology, and it has been well 
received. In my public discourse, I limited the 


discussion to the question of the responsibility of 


offenders to the civil magistrate, but some of my 
hearers have conversed with me regarding its 
relation to the prevailing interpretations of Scrip- 


ture. ‘The view stated to my class was briefly 
this: Men may be divided into three great 
classes. ‘The first comprehends those in whom 


the moral and intellectual organs are large, and 
the organs of the propensities proportionately 
moderate in size. ‘This class possesses the high- 
est qualities of sentiment and intellect in ample 
proportion; they have received the power to 
know what is right, and to do it; and they are 
justly liable to be punished by the law, if they 
do what it proclaims to be wrong. ‘The second 
class includes those individuals in whom the 
organs of the animal propensities, moral senti- 
ments, and intellectual faculties are nearly equally 
balanced, being all large. 
ence strong impulses both to good and evil, and 


their actual conduct is greatly influenced by the 


circumstances in which they are placed. If un- 
educated, and exposed to want and vicious 
society, they may lapse into crime: If well edu- 
cated, trained to industry, and favoured with the 
society of the intelligent and good, their higher 
powers may acquire and retain the ascendency 
during life, and they may avoid all serious of- 
fences. 


reference to their nature; corrected and im- 
proved, and not merely tormented. The third 
class comprehends those in whom the organs of 
the propensities are large, and the organs of the 
moral and intellectual faculties very deficient. I 
stated it to be my conviction, founded on obser- 
vation, that such individuals are incapable of re- 
sisting the temptations to crime presented by 
ordinary society, that they are moral patients, 
and should not be punished, but restrained, and 
employed in useful labour during life, with as 
much liberty as they can enjoy without abusing 
it. I mentioned, that, according to my view, a 
severe responsibility lies on the first class, for on 
them a bountiful Creator has bestowed his best 
gifts, and committed their weaker brethren to 
their care ; that hitherto, in most countries, they 
had thought merely of punishing these feebler 
minds, and that it would be a just retribution to 
administer to them, for their harsh and unjust 
conduct, no small portion of the sufferings which 


Such persons experi- | 


These men are liable to be influenced | 
| by the fear of punishment, and are therefore re- 
| sponsible ; but they should be treated with a due 
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they should 





they have inflicted on those whom 
rather have instructed and protected. 
Several of my hearers having been led into the 

| same train of thought by the lecture, asked me 
| whether | was certain of the correctness of the 
| facts. I stated, that after an extensive series of 
| observations made in the prisons of England, 
| Ireland, Scotland, and some parts of Germany, 
|I was convinced of their truth; that their own 
| prisons in Boston, which I had visited, presented 
| evidence to the same effect; and that nearly all 
practical phrenologists were agreed on the sub- 

ject. They then asked whether the clergy of 
Scotland had turned their attention to these 

views of human nature? My reply was, that I 

believed not. ‘* Are there not clergymen mem- 

bers of the Phrenological Society in Edinburgh?” 

“Yes.”’ * Does not Dr. David Welsh, who 

| wrote the Life of Dr. Thomas Brown, declare 
himself in that work to be convinced of the truth 

of Phrenology ?’’ ** Yes, he does.’ * And is 

not he now a professor in the University of Ed- 
inburgh ?”’ ** Yes, of Church History.”’ «* How 
does he reconcile I’hrenology with the doctrine 
of original sin?” * Ele has never stated, in any 
public form, his opinions on this subject.’ 
‘** Your description of the men who compose the 
first class implies that they possess natural quali- 
ties that are good, and that they are culpable 
only if they abuse them—what, then, becomes 
of the total corruption of human nature, which is 
the foundation of Calvinism, if this doctrine be 
true ?”’ 


“This is a question for those who em- 
brace the doctrine of total corruption. Your 
countryman, the Rev. Joseph A. Warne, has 
attempted to answer it, but I am not aware that 
any of the Scottish divines who believe in Phre- 
nology have published any solution of the diffi- 
culty. Here, in Massachusetts, it should form 
a less formidable obstacle to the reception of 
Phrenology than in Scotland, because several of 
your sects have already abandoned the notion of 
entire corruption.”” ** Yes, we have, and we 
consider that Phrenology bears us out in doing 
}so. It isa philosophy which harmonises with 
| our views of Scripture.” 

‘* But,”’ continued my friends, ** the view of 
human responsibility which you presented to us 
goes deeper than the question of original sin. 
According to the common interpretations of Serip- 
ture, the individuals included in your third class, 
the habitual criminals, who do evil continually 
when left to the suggestions of their own minds, 
constitute the wicked, for whom the whole ter- 
rors of divine wrath are prepared in the world to 
come, unless they repent, and obtain forgiveness; 
| yet your doctrine represents them as unfortunate 

rather than criminal: as ‘ moral patients,’ to use 
| your own phrase, rather than fit subjects for 
| punitive justice.”’ ‘I acknowledge the correct- 
| ness of the inference, and the only answer that I 
| can give to the objection which is implied in it is, 
}that mgn must revise their interpretations of 
Scripture, and bring them into harmony with 
natural truth.’’ ‘ But does this imply that the 
Scripture is a convertible standard that may be 
made to suit any views, and, if so, what is its 
value ?”’ ** The answer to this objection is ob- 
vious. The Seripture is made a_ convertible 
standard by each sect founding its doctrines on 
parts of it disjoined from the rest; whereas its 
true character is to be sought in its general ten- 
| deney, which is towards justice and mercy; and 
in this respect phrenology is in accordanee with 
it. In Massachusetts, where you seem to have 
studied the Scriptures zealously and attentively, 
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each of your 
trines. Your | 


Christ, and your 


nitarians deny the 
Universalists deny the exist- 
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any word after she had heard some one spell it. 


“The power of her verbal memory continued | 


| to be remarkable through all her school days. 


ence of the devil and of future punishments, and 
they, as we ll as your orthodox sects, maintain | 
that their opinions are founded in Seripture. 


This shows that the Seriptures are treated here 
as a convertible standard in the sense in which 
you use this phrase ; and as Nature will not bend 
to erroneous interpretations, it follows that all 
sects must either interpret in harmony with her 
dictates, or she will condemn them openly.” 
‘* You speak of the discrepant interpretations of 
Scripture by our sects ; have 


confliets of opinion in Sco tl and £ ‘ee aad pe to the 


same extent. ‘hose who, in Scotland, 


larly called dion nters, are only ee they 
differ from the chureh in 
government, but all adhere to the Westminster 
Confession of Faith embraced by the Established 
Church. ‘The Episcopalians with us are ¢ dis- 
S¢ es ’ but their articles of belief coincide, in 
all the leading doctrines, with those of the Church 
of Scotland; hence there is with us scarcely any 
avowed difference of opinion concerning scrip- 
There are a few Unitarian 
and Scotland, 


so far as public profession goes, is nearly unani- 


tural interpretations. 


congrevations, which feebly eXist; 


mous in the belief that Calvinism contains the 
only t interpretations of Scripture. Our peo- } 
ple revard you as great backsliders from the true 


faith.’ ** #vre-sliders we should rather be called; 


because we onc¢ ld the same opinions with the 


Scottish Church, and if some of urheve left them, 
it is because we h ive @ lvanced in our interpre- 


tations of Scripture. We have adopted more 
sound and consistent views, tried by the whole 
itself, and views also more in 
yatural truth: We eall this ad- 
but this is apart from 
Scottish clergy per- 
if true, contains facts that 
must force reflecting men to question their inter- 
pretations ? and why do they not 
show more interest in an inquiry that is destined, 
ill forth their strongest efforts 
to maintain their position, or to force them also 
to advance 2?” **'The number of individuals who 


body of Scripture 
harmony with 
, on é ha »| ] | ‘ 
vancinge, not HacKsidaing : 
the su rye 't:—DPo not the 
, | i ] , 

ceive that pre nology, 
ol Scripture 


sooner or late r, toc 


have embraced 
1 with the 


compare mass, and the clergy satisfy 
themselves with denouncing it as untrue and 
dangerous; this suffices for the day; and they 


have other enemies to cont a with, whom they 
reg ird as more formidable and pressing than the 
adherents of 

There is 


ness in follow ing up views to their « onse 


ismall philosophical sect.” 
a bold- 


juences, 


1 sharpness of intellect, and 
among the educated men here, that gave rise to 
numerous conversations suci as this now re cord- 
ed, which is rather an epitome of many, than an 
exact report of one. Candour and courtesy 
uniformly prevailed in these discussions. 

Affection of the Faculty of Language.—aA 
gentleman attending my lectures, lately favoured 
me with the following case :— . 

“'T’o GeorcGe Compr, Esa. 


Warren Street, Boston, 
October 31, 1838. 


‘** Dear Sir :—The lady whose affection of the 


you not the same | 


e popu- | 


matters of church- | 


‘*A year or two since, she and Mr. 
were with a few friends one evening. 
proposed to try who could repeat the most of a 
certain poet’s works. A volume of Byron’s was 
taken for the purpose, I think. 
a passage. Mrs. repeated page after page. 


It was | 


sects makes them echo its own doc- | her word for word. She was also able to spell | 
gor tinge 
divinity of 


| 


| 


is common in their houses, churches and lecture 
rooms, to one of 5° or 10 below the freezing 
point, in the open air; a change sufficient to in- 
jure the respiratory organs in the most robust 


| state of health, and much more so when weakened 


They opened to | 


They laughed at her and said she had been read- | 


ing the piece lately. 
them to turn to any other part of the volume. 
They opened to another piece. 
as fluently as before. 


‘During the trial, she shaded the light from | 


her eyes with her hand. 

‘‘ Before long she fainted, and was carried to 
her room. 

‘ For nine weeks was not able to call her hus- 
band or friends by name. She was at a loss, too, 
for the names of things. Her faculties were un- 
impaired in other respects. 
with ealeculations in arithmetic—the 
Number was in extreme activity. After her 
recovery, she said she had been troubled with 
pain in ‘the back of her eyes. 

‘She or her husband would be very happy to 
give you any farther particulars.” 


Phrenology.—The last three lectures of my 
course were devoted to ‘ Physical Education,” 
‘* Mental Education,” 


prospects of the United States.” ‘The committee 


| who managed the arrangements for the lectures 


solicited my permission to invite the mayor and 
aldermen, and other gentlemen entrusted by law 


She occupied herself 
organ of | 


and * ‘Ihe application of 
| Phrenology to the present condition and future 


She denied this, and asked | 
| tion of females, 
She repeated it | 


| Magazine,’’ now 


| excellent essays on it have appeared. 
| state neglects its duty in this respect. 


by this previous injudicious treatment. ‘These 
remarks, as I afterwards learned, were not with- 
out some beneficial influence on a portion of my 
audience. 

In the course of the same lectures, I pointed 
out the deficiencies which still generally exist 
both in Britain and Massachusetts in the educa- 
and strongly urged the necessity 
of an improvement in this respect, for the benefit 
of the rising generation. In the United States, 
even more than in Britain, it is of great import- 
ance not only to families, but to the state, that 
mothers should be well instructed, because in 
America the fathers are too busy to devote proper 
attention to the education of their children, and 
the formation of early habits and opinions depends 
to a very great extent on the mothers. 

Female Education in Massachusetts.—This 
subject strongly engages the attention of the en- 
lightened women of Boston themselves. Mrs. 
Hale edits a work named * ‘The American Ladies’ 

, united with ‘The Ladies’ 
published in Philadelphia, in which some 

But the 
No legis- 


Book,”’ 


} lative or public provision has been made for female 


with the management of the common schools of | 


to these lectures, which I eranted with | 
them attended. 


the city, 
great pleasure, and many of 


| Having observed the unwholesome condition of | 
| the class-rooms, court-rooms, and other places of 


public resort in Boston, for want of ventilation, I 
called the attention of the audience strongly to the 
dependence of the mental faculties on the condi- 
tion of the brain for their power of action; to the 


dependence of the brain for its vital properties on 


phrenology in Scotland, is small | 


the condition of the blood; and to the dependence 


| of the blood on the condition of the digestive and 


respiratory organs ; thus pointing out the direct 
connection between sound digestion, pure air, and 
mental vigour. I found that even a brief exposi- 
tion of the structure and functions of the digestive 
and respiratory organs, and of their connection 
with the brain, illustrated by large drawings, 


| brought home to the understandings of my audi- 


| ence the importance of digestion and ventilation 


|to mental energy, and gave general satisfaction. 


The ideas were by no means new to them; but 
although they had often heard them stated by 


| other lecturers, and had read them in books, 


| had occurred to few to carry them into practice. 


| they inflict on themselves 


I therefore insisted largely on the evils which 
and their children by 


this neclect. Pulmonary consumption produces 


|a large proportion of all the deaths that occur in 


| 
| 


New England, and I pointed out to them an 
obvious train of causes in full operation, which 
lead to this disease. By breathing hot and vitiated 
‘air in ill ventilated apartments, the blood is not 


organ of Language I mentioned to you last even- | | properly aérated, the lungs are enfeebled, and the 


, the wife of Mr. of 





ing, is 
Mass. 

‘At the age of two or three years, she was 
able to repeat long stories that had been related to 


| tone of the whole system, mental and bodily, is 
low ered; nevertheless in this condition they make 
the most rapid transitions from a temperature of 


| 70° or 75° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, which 


| 





education, except the privilege of attending the 
common schools. ‘There are in the United States 
upwards of eighty public colleges, or seminaries, 
for the instruction of young men in the higher 
branches of education, many of them richly en- 
dowed, and a// receiving support to a greater or 
less extent from public funds; while not a single 
seminary has been endowed, or permanently 
established in Massachusetts by legislative libe- 
rality, for the education of young women in the 
superior walks of knowledge. 

When I visited Berlin in 1837, I was informed 
by a gentleman who took a deep interest in pub- 
lic instruction, that an error in the Prussian sys- 
tem had then begun to develope itself, namely, 
that the education provided for the males, through- 
out the country, was so superior to that given to 
the females, that a disparity in point of know- 
ledge and mental attainments had been created 
between the sexes, in the same rank of life, which 
was operating injuriously on the domestic happi- 
ness of the people ; and he was a strenuous advo- 
cate for an improvement in the education of the 
Prussian women. If neglect of the female mind 
be injurious to society in Prussia, it will prove 
ten times more so in the United States of America. 

November 17. ‘Therm. 46°. Spurzheim’s 
Skull and Brain.—In conversation Dr. Spurz- 
heim more than once said to me, ‘I hope, that 
when I am dead they will not bury my skull. I 
wish it to be preserved as evidence of my natural 
dispositions. Posterity will judge by it whether 
T am a quack and a charlatan, as your Edinburgh 
Reviewer called me.’’. His wish has been ful- 
filled ; the Phrenological Society of Boston has 
preserved his skull, and his brain also, in alcohol; 
both are locked up in an iron safe, and form a 
very interesting addition to their collection of easts 
and skulls. The safe was opened to-day in pre- 
sence of a committee of the society, and I inspected 
its contents. The skull is rather thicker than the 
average of British healthy skulls; the diploe pre- 
sents large cells, but the surfaces are dense. It 
is thickened over Combativeness and Conscien- 
tiousness. The superorbitar plate of the skull is 
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both broad from side to side, and long from the 
front backwards, indicating a large anterior lobe 
of the brain. ‘The convolutions have leit strong 
indentations in the bone, particularly those of the 
organ of language. Under them the skuli is very 
thin. ‘The skull is thin also at Construcuveness, 
and there is a considerable sinus at Individuality 
and Size; but these organs are nevertheless large 
in the brain. I have heard Dr. Spurzheim con- 
verse fluently in German, French, and English, 
and he wrote these three languages grammatically. 


] am not certain whether he spoke Italian, but | 


rather infer from some incidental remarks of his 
that he did. He lectured without notes; and his 
language was exceedingly appropriate and preg- 
nant with meaning. ‘I'he brain is in perfect pre- 


servation; it is large, and shows a large anterior | 


lobe and large coronal region, the convolutions 
here being plump and round. ‘The base also is 
well developed; but as it is floating in alcohol 
and hermetically sealed, | could examine it only 
through the glass. I perceived, however, that 
Colouring is deficient. The convolutions of Lan- 
guage and Form are large. ‘The convolutions of 
the Love of Life and Destructiveness are large. 
Those of Alimentiveness are less, and he was 
extremely temperate in his habits. 


He was in his fifiy-sixth year at the time of | 


his death, and apparently changes had already 
begun to take place in his skull. During life he 
used to complain of his deficiency of Combative- 
ness. The rude and illiberal attacks that were 
made by the press, not only on his opinions, but 
on his character as a man, roused his Destruc- 
tiveness and made him angry ; but his deficiency 
in Combativeness rendered it extremely disagree- 
able to him to enter the lists as a combatant, in 
his own defence. He had a perfect command 
over his Destructiveness, but he felt its power. | 
have heard him say, ** I am too angry to answer 
this at present; I must wait till I am cool:’’ and 
he would wait for weeks or months, until he 
could give a calm and philosophical reply. 
November 16. ‘Therm. 47°. Jhe Institu- 
tion for the Blind.—We visited this institution 
again, and examined it in detail. We were much 
gratified with its admirable management and com- 
plete ventilation, and with the provision for the 
physical, moral, and intellectual advancement of 
the pupils, under the enlightened direction of Dr. 
Howe ; but as I surveyed it a third time in 1839, 
I reserve my remarks till that period. I may 
here, however, introduce an anecdote which Dr. 
Howe told me, and which I subsequently used 
as an illustration in my lectures. It showed the 
Effects of Exercise in improving the Dispo- 
sitions. —A boy, who was extremely mischievous, 
was sent to him as a pupil. He was so full of 
destructive energy, that he broke the benches, 
tore the chairs asunder, swung on the doors till 
he wrenched them off their hinges, and_per- 
petrated all sorts of mischief on frangible objects ; 
while he was so restless, that he was incapable 
of bending his attention to books. Dr. Howe 
reasoned with him, appealed to his moral senti- 
ments, and did every thing in his power to im- 
prove his habits by means of moral suasion; but 
with little success. He was satisfied that there 
must be causes for these dispositions, and endea- 
voured to discover them. He observed that the 
boy had large lungs, and a high sanguine tem- 
perament which gave him great strength and rest- 
less activity ; also large organs of Destructive- 
ness, that prompted him to exert those qualities 
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field for the exercise of his dispositions. He sent 
him into the cellar every morning, for three hours 
together, to saw and split wood for the use of the 
institution. ‘This exercise had the desired effect. 
After undergoing it for some time, he became 
quite willing to sit still in school and receive in- 
struction with the other boys; und the benches 
and chairs were safe. ‘The. boy himself was de- 
lighted with the change, and soon sawed and split 
up all the wood in the cellar. He was then set 
| to running, leaping, climbing poles, and disport- 
ing himself in various ways, in the gymnasium of 
the institution; and Dr. Howe found that so long 
as a legitimate and adequate vent for his exces- 
sive muscular energy was provided, he conducted 
himself with propriety, and was capable of men- 
tal application. 


CHAPTER VII. 
L838. 

Nov. 16. Journey from Boston tou New 
York.—We left Boston this day at 3 P. M. by 
the railroad, via Providence, Stonington, and 
Long Island Sound, for New York. We arrived 
at Providence between five and six o’clock; here 
left the cars, and crossed the Providence river in 
a steamboat. It was dark, and the bustle was 
great. We started again in railway cars; each 
containing twenty-four persons and a blazing 
stove. We arrived at Stonington at 9 P. M., 
and immediately embarked on board a steamboat. 
It was very large, and the whole hull was fitted 
up into two sleeping apartments; five sixths of 
the length was devoted to the gentlemen, and the 
remainder to the ladies. ‘The gentlemen’s cabins 
contained one hundred and fifty beds, in three 
tiers extending along each side. We paid $7 
each at Boston for the whole fare, and got a 
ticket indicating the numbers of our beds. ‘here 
are large blue curtains hanging in front of the 
beds. which are letdown and run forward on 
brass rods, about a foot from the beds, so as 10 


screen the passengers when undressing, and to 
produce a sort of privacy. ‘I'he benefits of fresh 
air, however, are excluded. ‘There is no provi- 
sion for ventilation. At one o’clock A. M. I 
wakened with a painful sense of suffocation, and 
rose. I found all the windows closed, the cabin 
doors shut, two great stoves, at least twenty 
argand lamps, and more than one hundred pairs 
of lungs, all consuming air, without one aperture 
intentionally provided to allow it to enter! | 
found ell the passengers and servants asleep, 
proceeded quietly up the cabin stairs, opened 
and fastened back two doors to adimit fresh air, 
took a walk on the upper deck, enjoyed the clear 
bright starlight, and then descended and slept 
| soundly, without having undressed. 
Nov. 17. Long Island Sound and the East 
| River.—We should have reached New York 
\this morning at six, but the boiler of one of the 
| steam-engines became unserviceable, and it was 
{nine before we arrived. ‘The day was beauti- 
| fully clear and frosty. The sail in Long Island 
| Sound must be lovely in summer, for even now 
| it is interesting. About fifteen or twenty miles 
lfrom New York, the Sound, which has run 
| northeast and southwest, suddenly narrows and 
'turns to the south. At this point, the United 
| States are erecting an enormous battery to stop 
| the approach of an enemy to New York in this 
| direction. On the east lies Long Island, and on 


habitually in injuring the objects around him. | the west, Manhattan Island, on which New | 


He thought of providing him with a legitimate | York stands. 


The narrow channel between | 


| offices at the end of the first vear. 


them, although a continuation of the Sound, is 
named East River. ‘lhe tide rushes through it 
with great violence. About three miles trom 
New York, we passed Blackwell’s Island, which 
stands in the middle of the stream, having a nar- 
row channel and a rapid current on each side. 
It is about a mile long, and varies from five hun- 
; It con- 
tains one hundred and twenty acres, and was 
lately purchased by the civic corporation of New 
York for $32,000. They have erected a prison 
capable of containing four hundred and eighty 
individuals at the south end, and a large and 
handsome lunatic asylum at the north end of it. 
I have frequently read in the New York news- 
papers, letters from American travellers, com- 


died to one thousand yards in breadth. 


plaining of the shameless impositions which are 
practised on them when they first land in Britain. 
Perliaps they do not know, that the same evil 
awaits English travellers when they first appear 
on the American shores. When we landed trom 
the Great Western in September, we allowed a 
carter to take our baggage from the wharf to the 


| Carlton-House Hotel, without making any pre- 


He charged us 16s. 
sterling. On the present occasion, we arrived 
from Boston, and were taken for ** Yankees,” 
who have the reputation of being persons whom 
it 1s very difficult to cheat. We had all our 
former and two 


vious bargain with him. 


additional packages. I asked a 
carter for what sum he would earry the whole to 
the Carlton House, and his demand was $1 25 
cents, or 5s. 3d.! In both instances the distanee 
was nearly the same. 

Nov. 19. ‘Thermometer 32 New York— 
Phrenology.—l commenced my course of lee- 
tures in the Clinton Hall this evening at 7 
o'clock. ‘The arrangements were made by a 
committee before my arrival, and were essen- 
tially the same as at Boston. Each lecture 
lasted two hours, with an interval of five minutes, 
and three were delivered in each week. I found 
the lecture-room provided with a powerful venti- 
lator for introdueing warm or cold air as wanted, 
but without any aperture for permitting the 
vitiated air to escape. During the interval, I 
had the doors and windows thrown open, at first 
to the astonishment, but subsequently to the 
great satisfaction, of my audience. 

New York ¢ ity.— [| have asked several intel- 
ligent persons what is the cause of the disorderly 
condition of the lower portions of this town, and 
find two reasons assigned for it. First, a large 


sea- port necessarily draws together a numerous 


population of inferior habits, and a constant influx 
and efflux of foreigners and strangers, many of 
whom are in a state of destitution, and some are 
the outcasts of European and American society 

and, secondly, universal suffrage, without a regis- 
ter of voters, prevails; and not only are the great 
oflicers of the state and members of the legisla- 
ture elected by the people, but in the city all the 
municipal officers, from the mayor to the con- 
stables, are chosen annually in the same manner. 
The lower classes form the great majority of 


voters, and any magistrates who should propose 


either to tax the e:ty for the expense of proper 
cleaning establishment, or of a police force suffi- 
cient to enforce order, would be deprived of their 
In this city, 
universal suffrage appears in its worst form, and 
is followed by its worse effects; and I frequently 
remarked to the higher classes of American citi- 
zens, who sufler from and lament these evils, 
that the United States generally ought not to be 
regarded as answerable for the condition of New 
Qo 
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York. It is the refuge of thousands of every | from imperfect nutrition and impure air. ‘Ther 
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“Dec. 4. Ther. 2°, daylum for the Blind... 


grade, flying not only from misfortune, but froim | is, | believe, no stinting of food ; but the digestive | We visited the Asylum for the Blind under the 


the criminal law in all parts of Europe and | functions sufler from the confinement in an un- | charge of Mr. Silas Jones. 


Aime rica. 


Calvinism.—We heard Dr. Spring preach 


highly orthodox sermon to a numerous and very 
respectable-looking congregation. I have listened | several persons how it happened that these insti- | picture of joyousness and health. 


| Mr. Jones has a 


| wholesome atmosphere, and hence the nutrition | large head, ample anterior lobe, large Benevo- 
a | is imperfect. | lence, and Love of Approbation, with a sanguine 
On my return to the city, I made inquiries of | nervous-lymphatic temperament, and is the very 
He has lee- 


to orthodox sermons in Scotland for upwards of | tutions are in a condition so unworthy of a great | tured publicly on Phrenology for a number of 


thirtv-five years, and have long ceased to hear 


new id 


cisely the same in America as on the other sid 


of the Atlantic; 
practical; so completely systematic, and bearing adequate time to visit them, 


! 


so little reference to any particular tume, place 


. a} city, and various reasons were assigned. ‘i hey | 
a from the pulpit. L find Calvinism pre- lie upwards of three miles from the town, and so 
e | many pressing public duties are imposed on the | this institution. 
so purely doctrinal, and so lite | members of the eivie council, that they have not | teaching, and selects his domestics by their 


| 


years, and published an instructive work on the 
subject, and has only recently been appointed to 
He practises Phrenology in his 


One excellent per- | heads.* We heard the pupils examined, and 
, | Son, whose attention was particularly directed to | were gratified to observe their attainments in 


or circumstances, that every preacher of it seems | them, saw and proclaimed their imperfections to | education, and the comfort which they enjoyed. 


to repeal all olner preach rs. 


l 
! 
| 


Vr 


November 29. ‘Ther. 23 
Day.—This is 


York. Service ts | 


u which gratitude is expressed to God for his | York, the whigs and democrats aie nearly 


Thanksgiving | suflicient attention to their condiuon. 
Thanksgiving Day’ in New | most of the buildings are old, and money is in- | and mats, and make baskets and other articles of 
performed in all the churches, | dispensable for their improvement. In New | simple construction. 


the council, but he could not succeed in drawing | ‘They are good musicians, and take great plea- 
Again: | sure in playing in concert. They weave rugs 


Phrenolugy.—One young lad in the asylum 


nercies, and the evening is spent in domestic | equally balanced, and each party makes ** politi- | has a very large organ of Number, and is a great 


estivities. ‘Che governor issues a proclamation | cal capital’’ out of every increase of expenditure | mental ealeulator. 


mmending (not enjoining) its observance 


A little girl is extremely defi- 


,| and taxation proposed by the other, and hence | cient in it, and she could never learn arithmetic. 
ind all the sects obey. The stores were shut | the party which should improve these institu- 


1 sympathised with her, as I labour under a simi- 


luring divine service, but in the evening many | tions too rapidly at the expense of the citizens | lar defect both of the organ and the power. This 


were open, 
t - ’ ° . . . ‘ ° a 
Civic Pauper, Lunatic an l Prison E stabli she | ¢ very W here else, is the watchword of Opposl- from the external angle ot the eye, there is diffi- 


would lose their places. Eeonomy there, as | is a small organ, and from its position, outward 


ments.—lI availed myself of the leisure which the | tion; and in New York the people are disposed | culty in observing its dimensions accurately ex- 
day afforded, to visit the Almshouse, Lunatic | to place the advocates of itin power. Farther: | cept in extreme cases. In these, however, its 
\sylum, and Penitentiary at Bellevue, about | In this city vast improvements, partly for the | local situation and its functions are so clearly 
three miles from New York, on the East River; | introduction of water, are actually in progress ; | discernible, as to leave-no room for doubt. I 
so the Criminal Prison, and the new Lunatic | many more are wanted; and the rulers are com- | confess myself to be so deficient in the power of 


Asylum on Blackwell's Island; 
rity orphan and destitute children on Long 
All these in- | pour, the insane, and the criminal have few, and | the multiplication table ; and I continve unable 


I 


ind crowded, and, in consequence, the inmates 
ire not properly accommodated. ‘The New Pri- 


ll day idle, locked up in their solitary sleeping 


omission of apertures for the purpose struck 

( of 1 civic officers, who has a particular 
charee of these institutions, as an oversight, and 

sted ) [ 

tween the plaster and the wall, from the bottom 
to the top of the b ulding, making each room to 
ymmunieate with them, and thus to earry off 
the vitiated air; which has been done. The 


sland, called the Farm Schools. 


tions are under the management of the civic 


rporation ol the city. 


t Bellevue are old, ill-adapted to their purposes, 


] } 


mus oce ip1e 1, and seems to be well managed, 
t this was no day of rejoicing for the prisoners. 
our Was suspended, and they had remained 


ells. ‘The new Lunatic Asylum is a handsome 
ling, on the moderate plan of such erections; | and as, in treating of physical education and in- | habitually deprived of its natural stimulus does 


t 


veen made by the architect for ventilating it. 





hildren in the Farm Schools presented a melan- 
aspect. The weather was cold, and as 
eold had come on suddenly, many of them 
] ] 


] ” ~ 
iad not received their winter supply ol stockings 


{ shoes. ‘Thev were crowding round the 
with an expression of suffering and dis- 
ynfort, which was distressing to behold. The 
uildings in which they live are frame or wooden 


houses, divided into moderate-sized rooms, low 


s1ec » crowde | tog 


the morning. 


ir 


the ecilings, and without any means of venti- 
yn except the doors and the windows. They 
her in these apartinents; the 

ls stand so close to the windows, and the air 

so cold, that they are not open during the 
ight, and the air is excessively vitiated before 
The consequences are visible in 
appearance 


e suffering under ophthalmia, and they present 
] 


enerally that sunken, inanimate, and unhappy 
spect which betokens blood in a bad condition 


Some of the buildings 


remedy of opening spaces be- | Schools especially, but was told that the inter- | son. 


of the children; many of them | 


and the school for | pelled to accomplish those works first which are | calculation, and in the developement of the organ 


advoeated by the most influential persons. ‘The | to such an extent, as to be incapable of learning 


these not noisy, advocates, and their interests are | to add, subtract, and divide sums, even of a mo- 
| postponed. Lastly, it is an unpopular duty to |derate magnitude, correctly, after thirty years of 
expose the imperfections of any American insti- practice. I have observed, on previous occasions, 
tutions, and hence the actual condition of some | that in the great majority of individuals who are 

| of these establishments is really uzknown to the | born and continue blind, the organ of colouring 
| great body of the upper classes of the city, who | presents an obvious deficiency in size, while it 
| would otherwise be well disposed towards their | is developed to an average extent in those who 
improvement. | have become blind only after the period of full 
As some of the civic rulers, and a number of | erowth; and in this asylum the same fact was 
influential citizens, were attending my lectures, | found to present itself. It shows that an organ 


but, strange to say, not the slightest arrangement | sanity, I could legitimately introduce remarks on | not attain its full natural dimensions—an impor- 


these institutions, | proposed to avail myself of | tant point in education. 

# this means of calling public attention, in the most | Lna/ic Asylum at Bloomingdale.—We next 
respectful and delicate manner possible, to the | visited this institution, situated six or seven miles 
condition of the poor children in the [arm | north of New York, on the east bank of the Hud- 

It is a handsome edifice, containing large 
ference of a foreigner would give offence, and | and well-kept apartments, and it seems to be 
retard instead of advancing the object of improve- | humanely managed. , There appears, however, to 
ment. Having more confidence, however, than | be a defect in not enforcing labour as part of the 
my advisers, in the good sense and right feeling | sanative treatment. ‘There are yards for exer- 
of my audience, and having no object except | cise, and ground in which the patients may work 
doing good in view, I did venture to mention in | jn the proper season, but labour is not part of the 
my lecture on physical education the want of | discipline of the house. ‘This evil is general in 
provision for ventilation in the new Lunatic | Asylums for the higher classes of patients, who 
Asylum, and also the crowded and unwholesome |regard labour as a degradation. ‘The inmates 
condition of the pauper children in the Farm | pay board according to the accommodation fur- 
Schools. ‘The remarks appeared in the * Daily |nished to them, Among the patients is an old 
Whig” newspaper, which regularly reported all | soldier of the revolutionary war, who asked us 
my lectures, and no offence was taken, at least | what news there were abroad, and if the war was 
none was expressed to me. | flourishing? His eye was still sparkling, although 

Dec. 2. ‘Thermometer 40°. We heard the | its socket was furrowed by a thousand wrinkles. 
Rev. Mr. Dewey preach an excellent practical | Another patient announced that he had lately 
discourse on the relative duties of parents and | made an important discovery—a method of navi- 

|children. His composition and delivery are dra- | gating the flames of hell-fire by means of steam! 

matic in effeet; he paints his ideas, and places In the course of conversation, a case was men- 
them almost tangibly before the mind, yet his | tioned to me as having occurred in the experience 
manner is calm and soft, altogether free from 
| theatrical gesticulations. ‘This description may | * The conditions under which this is done by 
| appear to imply a contradiction, yet it is literally | Phrenologists are stated in my System of Phreno- 
| correct. logy, p- 717, fourth edition. 
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of a highly respectable physician, and which was 
so fully authenticated, that I entertain no doubt of 
its truth. ‘The physician alluded to had a patient, 
a young man, who was almost idiotic from the 
suppression of all his faculties. He never s»oke, 
and never moved voluntarily, but sat habitually 
with his hand shading his eyes. ‘he physician 
sent him to walk as a remedial measure. In the 
neighbourhood, a beautiful young girl of sixteen 
lived with her parents, and used to see the young 
man in his walks and speak kindly to him. Il’or 
some time he took no notice of her; but after 
meeting her for several months, he began to look 
for her, and to feel disappointed if she did not ap- 


pear. He became so much interested, that he | 
directed his steps voluntarily to her father’s cot- | 


tage, and gave her bouquets of flowers. By de- 
vrees he conversed with her through the window. 


His mental faculties were roused; the dawn of 


convalescence appeared. ‘The girl was virtuous, 
intelligent, and lovely, and encouraged his visits 


when she was told that she was benefiting his 


mental health. She asked him if he could read 


and write? He answered no. She wrote some | 
lines to him to indute him to learn. ‘This had | 
the desired effect. He applied himself to study, | 


and soon wrote good and sensible letters to her. 
He recovered his reasons She was married to a 
young man from the neighbouring city. Great 
fears were entertained that this event would undo 


the good which she had accomplished. ‘The | 


young patient sustained a severe shock, but his 
mind did not sink under it. He acquiesced in 
the propriety of her choice ; continued to improve, 
and at last was restored to his family cured. She 
had a child, and was soon after brought to the 
same hospital perfectly insane. ‘I'he young man 
heard of this event, and was exceedingly anxious 
to see her; but an interview was denied to him, 
both on her account and his own. She died: 
He continued well, and became an active member 
of society. What a beautiful romance might be 
founded on this narrative! 

December 6. ‘Ther. 42°. Colonel Burr.— 
I examined an authentic cast from nature, taken 
after death, of the head of the celebrated Colonel 
Burr, who killed General Hamilton in a duel, 


and afterwards attempted to get up an insane ex- | 


pedition from Blannerhasset’s Island in the Ohio, 
the precise object of which is not well ascertained. 
He died at an advanced age, and the brain may 
have shrunk: the head at death was of average 


size; the intellectual region was moderately well | 


developed, the organs of Individuality, Size, and 


Weight predominating. ‘I'he organs of Amative- 


ness, Philoprogenitiveness, Combativeness, De- 
structiveness, Secretiveness, Self-esteem, and 
Firmness, were large. ‘Those of the moral sen- 
timents, particularly Conscientiousness, were re- 
markably deficient. ‘The moral region was shal- 
low, and also narrow. In short, it was that kind 
of head which is generally found in eriminals. It 


indieated sensual, fierce, vindictive, cunning, and | 
selfish dispositions, unrestrained by justice or | 
humanity, but combined with great courage, | 


determination, and perseverance. The intellect 
is acute, but neither profound nor comprehensive. 


Burr was an infamous and heartless seducer; a | 


| I saw a cast from nature of the head of Mr. Mar- | 


tin Van Buren, the present President of the Uni- 


ted States. ‘The head is large; the anterior lobe | 


is of ample dimensions in both regions. ‘The 
base of the brain is largely developed ; the coro- 
nal region is both broad and high. Secretiveness, 
Cautiousness, and Love of Approbation are very 
large, and Self-esteem is large. Acquisitiveness 
and Ideality are fully developed. Benevolence 
and Veneration are large. Firmness is rather 
less than Veneration, but not deficient, and Con- 
scientiousness is only rather full, being the 
| smallest of the moral organs. ‘This head indi- 


| cates power, and on the whole pre sents many of 


the elements of an estimable character. ‘The 
combination of great Cautiousness and Secre- 
tiveness, however, with Conscientiousness and 
| Firmness relatively less, will produce a tendeney 
| to prefer indirect to direct means of accomplish- 
jing anend. In difficult situations dexterity and 
| address will be more relied on than open manly 
| 
| 
| 
| 


courage, and an appatent expediency will some- 
times be preferred to justice. ‘he intellect is 
capable at once of managing details, and taking 
in comprehensive views, and if, as is aflirmed, 
| appearances of mystification occasionally present 
' themselves in his public conduct, they are not 
owing to imperfect intellectual perceptions, but 
are designed to serve a purpose. ‘The combina- 
| tion of the whole organs resembles that which 
{one would expect in a dexterous and successful 


| courtier in an absolute monarchy, rather than in 
the president of a democracy. 

It is impossible at present to obtain an impartial 
account of Mr. Van Buren’s character in America. 
| His political enemies ascribe to him the worst 
}and meanest qualities, while his political friends 
| confer on him every virtue and accomplishment. 
| Judging from his head, I should be inelined to 
| anticipate that posterity will probably not approve 
of all the means which he may have used to ob- 
| tain and to preserve power, but that it will recog- 


| nise him as having heen actuated essentially by a 
| love of the real good of his country, and having 
pursued it, in difficult circumstances, with no 
mean talent. 

Houston Street Public Schocl.—This school- 
house is a large new building, with a play-ground 
|round it. ‘The basement floor, sunk below the 
level of the street, is occupied by children from 
two to five or six years of age. ‘Ihere are nearly 
150 of them in one apartment. It is low in the 
ceiling, and has no means of ventilation except 
the windows. The children are taught Wilder- 
spin’s exercises with the hands, marching and 
In the floor 


singing, in addition to reading. 
immediately above, are about 300 girls in one 
apartment. ‘They learn reading, writing, arith- 
metic, geography, and, if inclined, drawing. ‘The 
room is high in the ceiling, and very light; and 
ithe girls looked clean, animated, and healthy. 
| They read and spelled exceedingly well; but 
their book was Lindley Murray’s Sequel to the 
| English Grammar, and the part selected was the 
embassy of Coriolanus’s wife and mother to in- 
duce him to spare Rome. In looking over the 
contents of their books, I could not help regret- 
ting, that in a country where so many important 


vindictive duellist; and an adept in plausibility | duties are devolved on women, and where they 
and falsehood. He enjoyed some degree of intel- | have so little time, after they leave school, for 
lectual reputation, but his general conduct showed | acquiring useful knowledge, some instruetion 


that he was a shallow politician, a nonentity as a 
statesman, and a third-rate lawyer. He loved 
his daughter dearly, and this was almost his only 
virtue. 

Martin Van Buren.—On the same occasion, 


more directly related to their condition than is 
contained in these works, should not be presented 
to them as part of their education. ‘The writing 


of the girls is excellent. ‘They are taught first on | 
| dense. 


slates. 


On the upper floor were about 300 boys, in a 
| large, well lighted apartment, which is also well 
ventilated by means of large apertures in the ceil- 
ing. ‘Their appearance also was pleasing. ‘They 


recited in geography extremely well; but these 
| children, from the youngest to the oldest, are not 
taught from objects, or made acquainted with the 
properties and modes of action of any thing that 
exists. ‘The boys receive a few lessons in astro- 


nomy, but the whole remaining departments of 


natural science are shut out from them. 

Defect in American /nstitutions.—One defect 
in the American institutions and social training at 
present appears to me to be, that they do not suf- 
ficiently cultivate habits of deference, prudence, 
| and self-restraint. ‘l'hey powerfully call forth all 
the faculties that subserve the interests and ambi- 
tion of the individual ; but they leave the higher 
social qualities imperfectly exercised and ill-direct- 
ed. ‘lhere is no training of veneration, except in 
religious tuition, which is too often confined to 
vague moral instruction, and to the points of faith 
regarded as essential to salvation. Making allow- 
ance for individual exceptions, it may be stated, 
that an American young man, in emerging from 
schools, has scarcely formed a conception that he 
is subject to any natural laws, which he must 
obey in every step of his progress in liie, or suf- 
fer. He has not been taught the laws of health, 
the laws by which the production and distribu- 
tion of wealth are regulated, or the laws which 
determine the progress ol society ; nor is he 
trained to subject his own inclinations and will to 
those or any similar laws as indispensable to his 
well-being and success. On the contrary, he 
comes forth a free-born, self-willed, sanguine, 


confident citizen, of what he considers to he 


greatest, the best, and the wisest nation on earth, 
and he commences his career in life guided eliiefly 
by the inspirations of his own good pleasure. 


He votes and acts on the destinies of his country 
in the same condition of mind. In Britain, we 
eannot boast of much superiority in practical edu- 
cation, but our young men are not ushered Into 
life so early ; they are trained by the institutions 
and circumstances by which they are surrounded, 
to a greater exercise of prudence ‘and self-resti unt, 
and few of them wield political power. 

It was my endeavour to explain to the Ameri- 
cans the importance of the new philos phy toa 
Phrenology 


people in their present condition. 
‘le of ordinary 


brings home to every mind eapal 


reflection, that all our funetions and faeulties, 


bodily and mental, are regulated by the Creator 
according to fixed laws; that within cert iin limits 
they produce enjoyment, and beyond these, 
misery. sy teaching children this view of their 


own constitution, and also rendering them fami- 


liar with the physical, organic and moral laws, 
instituted by the Creator, and by training them 
to obey them, that reckless self-confident spirit 
which now animates many of them in the United 
States would be supplant d by a diseiplined unde I'- 
standing and regulated affections. ‘Their insti- 
tutions render them indisposed to reverence man, 
or human wisdom; but still they may venerate 


God and practically fulfil his laws. Indeed this 


species of moral and intellectual discipline appears 
to me to be indispensable to the permanence and 
success of a democracy. If the \mericans do 


not adopt it, and rely on it as their sheet-anchor, 
no other means which ordinary sagacity ean dis- 
cover, will lead them safely through the perils 
that will rise thicker and thicker in their path, in 
proportion as their population becomes more 


I] 
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WALDIE’S LIBRARY. 


The children attending this public school, meet | have an extensive and well selected library, sup- | and what was the state of his accounts. ‘The re- 


at 9 A. M., and continue in school till 12. ‘They 
are then sent into the play ground for hall an 
hour, and eat their dinner. ‘hey next resume 
their lessons till 3. ‘hey practise various manual 
exercises and evolutions calculated to circulate 
the blood and relieve attention; but still, this long 
period of continuous exertion Is too great a dratt 
on their attention. In my lectures I endeavoured 
to convince my audience that man thinks by his 
brain, as he walks by his muscles, and that as 
they would not impose a walk of six hours, with 
a rest of only half an hour, on young children, it 
is equally unwise to demand from their immature 
ind still feeble brains that amount of exertion. 
The evil is both felt and acknowledged, but the 
reason assigned for the rule is, that if the children 
are once allowed to leave the school, many of 
them do not return till the next day; the distance 
to which they go, their own habits of self-will and 
self-indulgence, and the aversion of the parents to 
enforce discipline, combine to render it impossible 
for the teachers to secure regular attendance. 
‘his is a serious evil, and is one form in which 
the spirit of independence shows itself dis- 
idvantageously, even at this early period of life. 
Homuwopathy.—Dr. William Channing, a phy- 


sician of talent and respectability, is a great advo- 
eate for homa opathy In this city. He has pub- 
lished an able and eloquent exposition of its 
principles, in a * Discourse on the Reformation 
of Medical Science ;’* but it meets with much 
opposition. 


I’) . 
The Press.—I have had one specimen of the 


freedom which is sometimes used in publishing 
private remarks in the newspapers. ‘here are 
in this country a considerable number of * Prac- 
tical Phrenologists,’> who travel from place to 
place, give one, two, or three lectures free, to 
excite attention, and then examine heads and 
write characters for fees. When I have been 
told of the injury which these men do to Phreno- 
lory, | have answered that the educated men and 


philosophers are to blame for the consequences, 
beeause thev neglect or decline to study and to 
teach Phrenology as a science ; that being a use- 





{ l 


fii and important natural truth, it eannot die; and 


that if it be refused admission into schools and 


‘olleges, it will seek refuge in the lyceums of vil- 


laves. A friend of one of these ** practical men”’ 
to me to have my opinion of him. — He, like 

y other persons, introduced himself, bewan with 
talking about things in general, and by degrees 
troduced the name of the individual in question, 


liciting my opinion of him, but without giving | 


me the least 


even was interested in him. I stated all 
rood of him [I could, and also mentioned 
veral points in reg id to whieh L thought him 
in the wrong. The friend, without my know- 
led published in one of the newspapers my 
vourable remarks, omitting the rest. ‘The first 
notice that I reeeived of the publication, was being | 


isked by a gentleman whether I had ** endorsed”’ 
1] the errors and absurdities of the individual 
alluded to? I replied, Certainly not, and gave 


him authority to te that the paragraph in the 
newspaper had appeared without my knowledge 
or approbation. This proceeding mav have been 


dictated by good feeling, and it led to no unplea- 
sant results ; but the principle of action involved 
in it is dangerous and improper. 

Vercantile Library Association.—This even- 
ing I lectured to the Mercantile Library Associa- 
tion, on physical education, and the attendance 


must have approached to 700 persons. They 


hint of any object he had in view, or | 


ported by 4000 members, wiio pay two dollars | port bore that Mr. ‘Thomson had discharged the 
per annum each for the use of it and the reading- | duties of collector for twelve years, had once been 
room. ‘They provide lectures on the ‘Tuesday | in arrear to the extent of sevenpence halfpenny, 
and Friday evenings, during the winter season, | or some such sum, and had paid up the balance 
for a fee of two dollars each person; and they | immediately on its existence being certified to 
have classes for particular branches of instruction, | him, (for it had arisen from an error in his 
the fee to each of which is $8 per annum. ‘The | figures). Mr. Adams said that he saw no reason 
lectures are delivered by the most eminent and) which could authorise him to remove Mr. 'Thom- 
talented men of the union, but as each chooses his | son from his office. 

own subject, they are very desultory. ‘Ihe asso-| Under General Jackson, however, the maxim 
ciation pays as high as $50 for a lecture, when| was announced that * the spoils belong to the 
the individual and subject are attractive. At the| victors;”’ in other words, that the offices of the 
present time it is proposed to engage permanently, | state belong to the triumphant party; and this 
fuur or more competent professors, whose duty | principle was then acted on, and has since been 
it shall be to prepare and deliver, during the | pretty extensively followed (1 am assured) by 
greater part of the year, successive and syste-| both whigs and democrats. Another form of 
matie courses of lectures upon the various | speech for the same idea, is * rotation in office, 
branches of knowledge, most useful to those who | no monopoly of power.” The phrase * the 
are to be future merchants. These are stated to | spoils belong to the victors,’’ seems to have been 
be, ** The Principles of Commerce including ; understood literally and acted on by some of the 
Commercial Jurisprudence, and Social and Poli- | functionaries. | heard it positively asserted in 
tical Economy,” which will form the department | society that General Jackson had been warned, 
of one professor ;—** Statistics of Commerce and | and was offered evidence to show, that Mr. 
the Arts, Commercial History and Geography, | Swartwout was not a man to be trusted in such 
Agriculture, Mining,’ &c., to form the depart- | an office; but nevertheless, as he was a powerful 
ment of the second professor ;—** Natural Philo- | political partisan, and a personal friend, the pre- 
sophy, including Inorganic and Organic Chemis- | sident appointed him to it. Many persons speak 
try, and Natural History in its Commercial | in favour of Mr. Swartwout as having discharged 
\pplications,”’ to form the department of the | the duties of his office in a liberal and accom- 
third professor. That of the fourth to inelude | modating spirit, and regret that he was so far mis- 
‘* History, Moral and Intellectual Philosoptiy, | led as to believe the public money to be his own 
Esthetics,” &e. legitimate ** spoils.”’ 

In the existing condition of elementary educa-| It became the duty of Mr. Price to prosecute 
tion in the United States, it may be questionable | Mr. Swartwout, who had retired with the ** spoils” 
whether continuous and instructive courses of lee- | to Europe; but instead of doing so, he chose sud- 
tures will be well attended in the cities. | fear | denly to follow him into exile. It is stated in the 
not; and the desultory system may be naturally |“ Daily Whig’? newspaper of this date, on the 
the long prelude to higher objects. If the ele- | authority of **an eye witness,’’ that ** the United 
ments of natural science were once introduced | States’ fiag was flying at the peak of the Liver- 
into the common schools, so as to open the minds | pool steam-ship, and directly under it a blue sig- 
of the young to the deep interest and importance | nal, with a white ball upon it. When all was 
of such studies, the people would demand a higher | ready, all the hawsers except one were let go. 
instruction in lectures. In the mean time, it is | The signal next dropt to the deck, and three mi- 
consolatory to remark that the extent to which | nutes after a carriage drove to the wharf, from 
lecturing prevails, is a striking indication of men- | which Mr. Price and his son got out, and went 
tal activity, and it will, I sincerely trust, ultimately ; on board.” 
lead to important consequences. | I introduce these instances of malversation in 

December 8. ‘Thermometer 40°. Public De-\ public offices, and shall record others that fall 
faulters.—Ever since we arrived in this country, | under my observation, for this reason—that cor- 
we have read and heard a great deal about the ruption in public men is one of the vices con- 
elopement of Mr. Swartwout, collector of cus-|stantly urged against monarchical institutions ; 

'toms at New York, deeply indebted to the public | and it is instructive to observe, whether in a de- 
treasury. A verb has been coined from his name, | mocracy there is that high-minded purity and 
and every person who abseonds with his employ- | disinterestedness in official persons which is 
er’s property in his possession is said to ** swart- | generally expected, and which, if existing, would 
| wout.”” ‘The subject has been invested with | shed a moral lustre on the sovereignty of the 
fresh interest by the sudden disappearance of | people. A democracy must expect to be rigidly 
William M. Price, Esq., district attorney for the | scrutinised on the subject of its integrity ; because 
southern district of New York, who also, accord- | jusfice is its avowed foundation—equal-handed 
ing to the newspapers, is largely indebted to the | justice to all. If the United States exhibit to 
public. I kave learned the following particulars | Europe the spectacle of public immorality flour- 
regarding the system pursued in the appointment | ishing under popular institutions, how are the 
of public officers. ‘friends of mankind to defend the great cause of 
By law, the public officers of the United States | political freedom ? 
are appointed by the president, and approved of Dee. 9. Therm. 20°, We attended the Epis- 
by the senate, and hold their offices during plea- | copal church in Broadway, of which Dr. Hawkes 
sure. Before General Jackson’s presidency, the | is pastor. He is highly orthodox, and his con- 
practice was to regard the appointments as vir-| gregation is fashionable, and as large as his 
tually made during life and good behaviour, ad) church can accommodate. Like all the other 
vitam aut culpam. It is particularly mentioned | churches we have visited in this country, it is 
‘that Mr. John Quiney Adams, when president, | most commodiously fitted up. 
being strongly urged to dispossess Mr. Thomson! Dec. 11. Therm. 32°. Tobacco Chewing.— 
| from the office of collector of customs for New | A Scotsman who has resided for a good many 
| York, requested the secretary of the treasury to | vears in the United States, assured me that the 
| report how long Mr. Thomson had held the office, | following statement is essentially correct. A few 
12 
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years ago, a convention of clergymen of all de- | son. 


nominations was held in New York, to promote 
Bivle, missionary, and other religious societies, 
as to the utility of which they were all agreed. 
‘The inhabitants appointed a committee of them- 
selves, who obtained the address of all the fami- 
lies who were willing to receive clergymen as 
guests during the convention, and ascertained the 
numbers each could accommodate. ‘The ¢ lergy 
were distributed in the houses of these benevo- 
lent hosts; but the latter soon found their furni- 
ture and carpets distressingly damaged by the 
floods of tobacco juice which the clergy from the 
country districts poured out remorselessly upon 
them. At the next convention, very few names 
were presented to the committee ; and, on inquiry, 
this damage was assigned as the cause. ‘I'he 
matter was finally arranged by families sending 
their offers in these terms:—‘* Mr. A. B. will 
accommodate two clergymen, provided they do 
not chew tobacco.”’ It is probable that this may 
be called an old ** Joe Miller,’’ as the Americans 
name al] well-known disagreeable narratives ; but 
whether it be old or new, I have seen occurren- 
ces that render it credible to me as a fact. 

Physical Education.—l gave my second lec- 
ture on Physical Education to the Mercantile 
Library Association this evening. A skeleton 
and a number of anatomical drawings were intro- 
duced, and no objections to them were stated by 
the audience, which consisted of highly respecta- 
ble persons of both sexes. ‘This fact is mention- 
ed solely on account of the charges of an absurd 
delicacy, which are sometimes made against the 
American women, who, it is said, put trousers on 
the legs even of their pianofortes. ‘The views 
delivered were simple and elementary, such as 
are contained in the best works on Hygiene. I 
had heard so much of the great extent to which 
the Americans read, that I was afraid that I might 
appear to my audience as delivering a thrice-told 
tale; but they were attentive, and I was afterwards 
informed by a medical friend, that although they 
hear a good many doctrines about health, they 
do not generally carry any salutary rules consis- 
tently into practice, and that a rational exposition 
of the principles of Hygiene in lectures is still 
much wanted. 

Dec. 12. Thermometer at 7 A. M. 40°; 
10 P. M. 22°. Morality of New York.—I ‘a 
already remarked that New York is the rendez- 
vous of the rogues of both Europe and America. 
A young Scotsman gave me an account of his 
own experience of the benevolence and honesty 
of his countrymen when he arrived here. He 
landed with $700 in his pocket, and soon became 
acquainted with a gentleman from his native 
place, who had been settled here for some years. 
This friend introduced him to another Scotsman, 
who also was in business in the city. ‘They both 
overloaded him with civilities, and were ex- 
tremely anxious to do for him. They soon found 
an excellent opening for him. They introduced 
him to a person who carried on a lucrative trade, 
and just wanted a young active partner, with 
$700 of capital, to realise a comfortable inde- 
pendence for both. A copartnery was formed, 
and a legal contract duly executed, by which he 
obtained a share in all the advantages, and be- 
came liable for a proportion of all the debts of the 
going trade. No sooner was it signed, than his 
friend, who had discovered the opening, imme- 
diately compelled him, as a partner of the firm, 
to pay him $200, which the senior partner owed 
him, and to relieve him of an obligation for $500, 
whieh he had granted as surety for the same per- 


In one week his $700 were gone ; and i 

another he was bankrupt and in jail. He hen 
discovered that one of his countrymen who had 
so ardently interested himself in his welfare, had 
fled from the criminal law in Scotland, had 
changed his name, and was now exhibiting an 
exterior of respectability in New York! ‘This 
is the story as it was told to me by the sufferer. 
It may be erroneous, or may have been coloured 
by him, for his feelings were still strongly excited 
when I saw him; but it contains so much of the 
substance of what frequently takes place in this 
city, that I regard it as an illustrative anecdote, 
even although the particulars should not bear in- 
vestigation. When these rascalities are reported 
}in Europe, the Ameticans are supposed to be 
guilty of them all, because they are perpetrated 


American rogues in this city are both numerous 
and dexterous; but Great Britain sends to it many 
who match them. 

Dee. 14. ‘Thermometer 42°. 
oft Copyright.—The Americans deny copyright 
to any author or publisher of a work first pub- 
lished in a foreign country, and suffer some evils 
| themselves in consequence. ‘This state 





ture, because no publisher can afford to pay their 
}own authors adequat: ly, when a more lucrative 
| trade can be driven by the plunder of European 
literature. It impedes the advance of their own 
people in those feelings, and in that species of 
knowledge that is particularly related to their own 
condition. 
ductions of European minds, 
deeply imbued with principles the most hostile 
to American improvement, while they afford 
little encouragement to the production of books 
suited to their own advancement. ‘he Quarterly 
Review, Blackwood’s Magazine, and similar 
works, are reprinted, and extensively read, and 
they cultivate and keep alive the principles of 
aristocracy and toryism among the Americans to 
a greater extent than is generally believed. 
These feelings are not publicly avowed, but they 
nevertheless exist; and if the national mind is 
left in its present state of imperfect instruction, 
their influence will extend in proportion as so- 
t}ciety advances in wealth and condensation. 
Another evil is, that the Americans must often 
rest contented with the first edition of an English 
work, if it has been reprinted by an influential 
man, long after the work has advanced through 
many editions, and received great improvement 
in its native land. ‘The following facts illustrate 
this point. 

Messrs. Harpers, of New York, reprinted and 


| 
| 
| 


many of 











stereotyped Dr. Andrew Combe’s work on Phy- 
siology applied to Health and Education, imme- 
diately after its appearance in England, in 1834, 
and brought it out as a number of their ** Family 
Library,” in which form it was very widely cir- 
culated. In Britain, the work 
through several editions, in the course of which | 
it was greatly improved, and much valuable | 
practieal matter was added. A request was 
made to the Messrs. Harpers, that since they 
had, without any advantage to the author, taken 
actual possession of his work, they should 

least do him and the public the justice to reprint 
the improved edition, and not continue to circu- 
late one in every way inferior. ‘This request 
was not complied with, because the first edition 
was stereotyped, and they did not choose to incur 
the expense of reprinting another, although by 


in America; but this is not a just inference. ‘The | 





their own account they had already sold many 


COMBE’S NOTES ON THE UNITED STATES. 
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American Law | 
answer I had received, and 


| 


of the | 
| law greatly retards the growth of a native litera- | 


They devour the miscellaneous pro- | 
them | 


| with an inferior edition; 


| very deny 





251 


anxious 





mead copies vel the hook: Feeling 
that the new matter should in some way be ren- 
dered accessible to American readers, the author 
sent out by me a copy of the seventh Edinburgh 
edition, and on his behalf I offered it for republi- 
cation to respectable publishers in Boston, and 
inquired whether they would reprint it, and 
make him any allowance for it. ‘They ex- 
pressed their willingness to do so, and pay a fair 
per centage on the sales, but added that in effect 
they could not do either; because although by 
law there is no copyright of British books in the 
United States, yet there is one by the courlesy 
of trade; for whoever first reé prints an English 
work, secures the copyright of it to himself, and 
that as the Messrs. Harpers had obtained the 
right to this work by priority of publication, 
they could net interfere, even when the Messrs. 
Harpers continued to sell an inferior edition; 
ai.d to this answer they all adhered. 

I this day waited on the Messrs. Ha 
told them what I had done in Sikes ond the 


pe rs— 


asked them to re- 
allow the 
some recompense for the new matter, of 


author 
’ which 


requested 


publish the book, and also to 


! 
hey were not in possession. ‘They 


7 
to see the new edition, and to consider of it. I 


sent for the work to Boston fur their use, and 


that although the author 


no benefit from the sales, he was 


meantime told them, 
could receive 
so desirous that the American public should have 
access to the most improved edition, that if they 
and all other booksellers declined to reprint it, I 
should do so on his account, and employ the 
trade to sell the copies. ‘Their answer was clear, 
‘You may do in this tespect as 


to ourselves the 


and deeided. 
you ee proper, 
privilege of retaliating two blows for one on any 
this is our rule.” I 


but we reserve 
man who shall republish it: 
asked an explanation of this announcement, and 
was told that the copyright by courtesy is de- 
fended in this manner. If any publisher inter- 
fere with it, the party aggrieved reprints, in the 
cheapest form, two of the offender’s own English 
and floods the market with them at thx 
price. ‘The Harpers are rich, 


reprints, 
lowest possible 
have extensive connections, and act so energetic- 
ally in retaliating two blows for one, that no 
respectable publisher will interfere with them. 
I made inquiries at several respectable publish- 
ing houses in Bosten, Philadelphia, and New 
York, whether they woul sell the work on 
commission if I reprinted it, and stated in the 
preface the reason for doing so, namely, that the 
Messrs. Harpers continued to supply the public 
but no one would un- 
dertake even to sell it. ‘They assured me that 
this brinch of trade, viz. selling on 
so extensive “ carried on in London, has se 
an existence in the United States. I 
cause of this, ata was informed that the extrem« 
difficulty and expense of eollecting 


‘ommission, 
arcely 


asked the 


accounts, 


went rapidly | would swallow up any commission that could 


be afforded, and that, in _ of fact, a large 
portion of the book trade in the United States is 


conducted by barter! I shall return to this sub- 


ject. 


CHAPTER IX. 
1838. 

Slavery.—Those who defend sla- 

the right of foreigners to interfere 

with it; they speak of it as a domestic institu- 

tion, with which nobody has any concern except 
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the legislatures of the states in which it exists, 
and on this sround the House of Representatives 
at Washington, on the I Lth 
December current, relused to receive any peti- 
tions on the subject. Mr. Atherton, member for 
New Hampshire, presented a series of five reso- 


of the United States, 


the vote was taken on the first resolu- 
o Resolved, 


loot . ° 
AUTIONS 4 


tion, 


limited powers, and that, by the constitution of 


the United States, Congress has no jurisdietion 
whatever over the institution of slavery in the 


several states of the confederacy;’’ which was 


carried, ** ayes, 198; noes, 6.’’ ‘The practical 


result of this vote is, that they lay on the table, | 


without reading, all petitions on the subject. 
The public sentiment is of such overwhelming 


force in the United States, that this vote indicates 


a very strong and general opinion among the 


people at large in accordance with it, so that 
the nation fairly identifies itself with the cause of 
slavery.” 

Dec. 16. ‘Ther. 32 Tiealth of the Cle rgy. 


—We heard Mr. Dewey preach a sermon on the 
text, ‘+ Love your enemies.” 
pression, and delicacy, it was excellent. 

a great number of the clergy of this 


¢ 


certain tha 


eountrs lose their he alii, 


That this government is of 


In thought, ex-| 
It is | 


which is generally, and | 


I believe truly, aseribed to their unceasing labours. | 


A very careful preparation ts evident in their ser- 


mons. ‘They also teach the young and visit their | 


flocks extensive ‘V5 
under a pretty constant anxiety about supporting 
their re put ion. 
as strict decorum here as in London. 

Dec. 17. Ther. 32 Religious Laberty.— 


\ Joston, we were | 

eh rch we 

stion was put not in the spirit of perse- 
cution, to force us to attend chureh, but from a 
re to hear our opinions of their churches and 
ministers. In New York, this question has not 
been asked; but to-day an Episcopalian clergy- 
man from Virginia waited on 
himself, and said that his rule was to reject all 
science that was ut variance with the Bible; and 
is he had not time to study seience itself, he 
judged of its accordance with Scripture, by the 


opinions of those ‘who professed it: 


nd if my rel 


religious 


igious creed was a sound one, (of 


and they obviously labour | 


The Sunday is observed with | 


isked every Monday morn- | 
had attended on Sunday. | 


| 


me, introduced | 


course the same as his own,) he would be much } 


inclined to believe 
had ittended 


was much interested. Ile concluded by saying, 


several Oo; my lectures here, and 


in phrenology, because he | 


that there is a large number of religious persons | 


in this country of the same mind with himself in 


0 urd to phre nology. 

I asked him whether he had read Archbishop 
Whately’s observations on the relation between 
' He said that he had not. 

} 


science 


and Scripture. 


I told him that the archbishop had said that the | 
mode of proceeding which he had now men- | 


tioned is erroneous, and injurious equally to reli- | 


gion and philosophy; that there can be no false 
science, for uf I 

science at all; that real science is a mere state- 
ment of facts existing in nature and their rela- 





* The nation identifies itself with the constitution, 
which can neither be altered nor nullified by abeti- 
tion or any other kind of petition; but only in 


manner prescribed in one of its own articles. Vir- 
nia and the Carolinas might petition Congress to 
low them the privilege of collecting the duties on 
customs for their own special benefit, just as consti- 
tutionally as Massachusetts and Connecticut could 
petition the same body to do away with slavery in 
the first mentioned states.—.4m. Ed, 


| 


inv doctrine be not true, it is not} 


WALDI"W’S LIBRARY. 


tions; and that if erroneous representations of 
these be given, there 1s an answer to them in 
nature, which religious, as well as other inquirers 


are bound to adduce; and I added, that, as [ rest | 


my claims to public attention as a phrenologtst 
solely on the accordance of my doctrines with 
nature, my own religious opinions have no more 
connection with these facts, than the faith of a 


professor of mathematics has with the truth of 


the propositions of Euclid. I requested him to 
consider what a multitude of powerful sects exist 
in this country, each differing from the others in 
their interpretations of Scripture, and in what a 
strange predicament science would stand, if the 
members of each of them were to refuse to 
recognise it, unless its professors agreed with 
them in their religious belief; that there can be 
no such thing as Unitarian science, Evangelical 
science, Universalist science, and so forth; that 


1 came to teach natural truth to all seets, and 


declined to identify phrenology with any one of 


them; that my books and my life were before 
the world, and as a tree is known by its fruits, 
if any one felt an interest in my own religious 
Opinions as an individual, he could judge of my 
faith from them. ‘This exposition seemed not at 
all to meet the views of the reverend gentleman; 
but he was perfectly courteous and continued to 
attend the lectures. 

The connection between Science and Religion. 
—This is a specimen of many conversations 
which | have been drawn into on the same sub- 


ject, both at home and abroad, and I have very 


rarely indeed met with religious inquirers who 
admitted the possibility of natural science serving 
them as a means of correcting their own scrip- 
tural interpretations. Blind to the fact, that the 
various sects differ widely in their interpretations 
of Seripture, and that none of them is entitled to 
claim the attribute of infallibility to itself, the 
sincere professor of each doctrine proceeds as 
if no views except his own could by possibility 
[t is consolatory to observe that some 
of the higher divines of the Chureh of England 
rise above this narrow-minded fanaticism. Arch- 
bishop Whately has led the van in defence of 
science, and the Rev. Baden Powell, Savilian 
Geometry in the University of 
Oxford, has recently followed in his footsteps. 
In his work on * the,connection of Natural and 
Divine truth,” he says, ** Physical science is the 
necessary foundation of natural theology: cer- 
tain of the truths it discloses are warnings 
against mistaking the purport of Scripture; 
and the right use of the caution thus inculcated 
applies wide ly in the interpretation of Revela- 
tion. Inductive philosophy is subservient both 
to natural and revealed religion. ‘The investi- 
gation of God’s works is an essential introduc- 
tion to the right reception of his word.” 

If these remarks be well founded when ap- 
plied to physical seience, they are more so when 
phrenology is the subject of them. ‘This sei- 
ence relates to man’s moral and intellectual na- 
ture, one of the most important topics to which 
the Scriptures refer, and it requires only a-small 
measure of reflection to perceive how directly it 
bears on the subject. If, for example, every 
faculty has received a special organ by which it 
manifests itself, it is undeniable that both organ 
and faculty proceed from the Creator. If each 
faculty has « legitimate sphere of action, the 
doctrine of original sin, as taught by some 


be true. 


Professor of 


divines, must be founded on erroneous interpre- | 
tations of Scripture ; because man’s nature cannot | 


be wholly corrupt, if composed of powers every 








}one of which has a legitimate natural sphere of 
action. If any faculty is without a legitimate 
sphere of action, then the Creator has instituted 
it to do evil, and man is its vicim. Again, if 
individuals are naturally capable of exhibitung the 
Christian character in proportion, ceteris pari- 
bus, w the size of the moral and intellectual or- 
gans relatively to those of the animal propensi- 
ules in their brains, one essential element in 
human improvement is an increase in the dimen- 
sions of the superior organs in relation to the 
inferior; yet there is no indication that this fact 
was ever proclaimed by the first promoters of 
Christianity. If that class of men in whom the 
organs of the animal propensities are very large, 
and those of the moral and intellectual faculties 
i very deficient, be, in truth, morally idiotie, 
|(which I believe them to be,) and tf they con- 
| stitute the great and habitual criminals who infest 
society—then, instead of being fit subjects for 
punishment here and hereafter, they are really 
patients who deserve our sympathy for their 
| misfortunes, and who need our humane guar- 
dianship to restrain them from injuring society 
and themselves. Yet many of the interpretations 
of Scripture have been made in ignorance of 
these facts. 

Itis gratifying to observe that Professor Whe- 
| well, in his recent work, entitled ** ‘The Philo- 
'sophy of the Inductive Sciences founded upon 
their History,’’ has entered fully, and in an ex- 
| cellent spirit, into a consideration of the relation 
| between Science and Scripture. He lays it 
|down as a safe rule, that “so long as the sup- 
posed scientific discovery is doubtful, the expo- 
sition of the meaning of Scripture given by com- 
meltators of established credit is not wantonly 
to be disturbed ; but when a scientific theory, 
irreconcilable with this ancient interpretation, is 
clearly proved, we must give up the interpreta- 
tion, an] seek some new mode of understanding 
the passage in question, by means of which it 
may be consistent with what we know ; for if it 
be not, our conception of the thing described is 
no longer consistent with itself.”’  ** The man of 
science is concerned, no less than any other per- 
son, in the truth and import of the divine dis- 
pensation; the religious man, no less than the 
man of science, is, by the nature of his intellect, 
incapable of believing two contradictory decla- 
rations. Hence they have both alike a need for 
understanding the Scripture in some way in 
| which it shall be consistent with their under- 
/standing of nature. It is for their common ad- 
vantage to conciliate, as Kepler says, the finger 
and the tongue of God, his works «nd his 
word.” 

Dec. 18. Ther. 32°. Phrenology.—l de- 
livered my fourth lecture on Mental Education 
to an overflowing audience of the Mercantile 
Association, and was told by the secretary that 
the lectures had given satisfaction, and were cal- 
culated to do good. 

Dec. 19. ‘Ther. 35°. Painting.— We visited 
the exhibition of pictures by modern artists in 
the Stuyvesant Gallery, and were gratified to see 
so many works indicating talent. The portraits 
of females were particularly good. In the choice 
of the subjects the artists had avoided horrors ; 
there were no Judiths and Holoferneses ; no Cin- 
cifixions ; no Bacchanalian Heathen Deities. A 
pure taste should no more relish such represen- 
tations on canvass than in nature; and the rage 
for them in Europe appears to me to arise from 
the principle of imitation acting in the absence of 
In the fifteenth and sixteen centuries 


| judgment. 
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the minds of men were essentially barbarous, 
and they were familiarised with much actual suf- 
fering. ‘The torture reigned in every court of 
justice, and in the Inquisition; the laws were 
cruel and bloody; and deeds of revengeful mur- 
der were daily perpetrated by hired assassins. 
Many of their painters partook of the coarseness 
of the age, and lent the inspisation of their ge- 
nias to realise on canvass scenes of blood and 
agony corresponding in sentiment with those 
which were acted on the theatre of life. The 
genius of the painters consecrated not only the 
terrible, but the horrible ; and aequired for their 
works a high reputation, which has descended 
to our days. Modern European artists, capti- 
vated by the real merits of these painters, but 
forgetting the advance of civilisation, have imi- 
tated their barbarisms, and not unfrequently 
omitted their genius. ‘The American public, 
having rarely seen, have escaped being misled 
by the productions of the elder school of art ;, 
and their own feelings being humane, their artists 
have selected subjects in harmony with them. 
Objects related to the higher sentiments of our 
nature should be at least as fruitful in inspirations 
to genius as those which owe their existence 
only to abuses of our propensities ; modern art- 
ists, besides, should rise to higher excellence 
when they invent under the impulse of the more 
generous emotions of their own age, than when 
they strain their imaginations to embody terrors 
that are now happily banished from the expe- 
rience of ordinary life. 

Dec. 20. ‘Thermometer 33°. Phrevrology. 
—This morning I gave to my elass a practical 
lesson on the temperaments. The attendance 
was large, and much interest was taken in the 
subject. 

In the evening we attended a meeting of the 
Phrenological Society of New York in the Stuy- 
vesant Institute, when Dr. J. W. Francis de- 
livered an address. The attendance exceeded 
400 ladies and gentlemen. ‘The most interesting 
portion of the address was that in which Dr. 
Francis narrated the circumstances which led 
him to take an interest in phrenology. He was 
in Edinburgh when the subject first attracted 
general attention, and heard Dr. Barclay ridicule 
it in his own coarse but effective style in his 
lectures on anatomy. Then came the famous 
assault on it by Dr. John Gordon in the 49th 
number of the Edinburgh Review, which he 
carefully read. Afterwards he visited Paris, and 
heard Dr. Gall demonstrate the ignorance of the 
reviewer in regard not only to phrenology, but to 
the anatomy of the brain; and he saw that both 
Dr. Barclay and Dr. Gordon had condemned 
what they did not understand. 

There never was a more unfortunate blunder 
for Edinburgh than that committed by those two 
medical teachers. The success of the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh is of very considerable im- 
portance to the prosperity of the city, for Mind 
is her staple, and almost her sole field of pro- 
fitable exertion. During the last century the 
university had attained a high reputation by 
marching foremost in the adoption of every im- 
portant discovery and improvement, and by 
numbering among her teachers a succession of 
men Of distinguished talent. She had been long 
celebrated as a school of mental science, and the 
eloquent discourses of Dugald Stewart still cast 
a halo of glory around her brows. While she 
was yetin this eondition, the discovery of the 
functions of the brain, embodying the true phi- 
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of induction, was presented to her. Had her 
ieading minds examined and embraced it, and 
incorporated it with their teaching, she would 
instantly have started forward in both her medi- 
cal and ethical schools at least half a century in 
advance of all her rivals. The stimulus to 
thought and improvement which such a step 
would lave created, and the extensive discus- 
sions to which it would have led, (and in which, 
being in the right, she would have tiiumphed,) 


rope, and have sent forth young and enthusiastic 
minds, conscious of the soundness of their 
attainments in the new philosophy, and of their 
own strength, to spread her fame in every land. 
She would have stood in the front rank of phi- 
losophy for a century to come. 

How different has been her actual course! In 
1803, Dr, Gall’s discovery was first noticed in 
the Edinburgh Review by Dr. Thomas Brown. 
He was a man of a powerful mind, and capable 
of appreciating it, but at that time it was known 
to him only through meagre reports of Dr. Gall’s 
lectures published by his pupils. He condemned 
it, but in comparatively moderate terms. By an 
unfortunate selection the next notice of it in the 
Review fell into the hands of Dr. John Gordon, 
a man of an acute and active mind, with a natu- 
ral gift of ready utterance, but rash in judgment, 
and destitute equally of profundity and compre- 
hensiveness. ‘The unmeasured and unmerited 
abuse which he heaped not only upon phreno- 
logy, but on Dr. Gall, its founder, and on Dr. 
Spurzheim, its defender and extender, although 
palpably unphilosophieal and ungenerous, and, 
in the eyes of those who knew the subject, alto- 
gether unsatisfactory to the understanding, coin- 
cided so perfectly with the opinions of the lead- 
ing men of the day, that they adopted them, and 
committed themselves irretrievably as determined 
opponents of the physiology of the brain. In 


their hostility has increased in proportion to the | 
progress of the new philosophy. 

Dec, 21. Thermometer 33°. Jersey City.— | 
New York stands on an island, but it was long | 
before I could discover its pretensions to an insu- | 
lar situation by inspection either of nature or of | 
ordinary maps. It seemed a promontory merely ; | 
bounded by the East River on the east, and the 
Hudson on the west. About eight or ten miles 
north of New York, however, a channel of a few | 
hundred yards.in breadth, and of very moderate | 
depth, admits of ooats and barges passing from | 
the. one of these streams to the other, and com- | 
pletes Manhattan Island. In Long Island, oppo- 
site New York on the east, stands Brooklyn, a 
large suburb of the city, and connected with it 
by means of several steam ferry-boats, which ply 
night and day. On the shore of New Jersey, 
opposite New York on the wesi, stands Jersey 
City, another suburb fast rising into importance, 
and also connected with New York by means of 
steam-boats, which ply without intermission. 
The Hudson is here about a mile in breadth. 
Jersey City stands at the point of termination of 
the Morris Canal, and of the Philadelphia rail- 
road, and is a pleasant place of residence. It 
was begun about fifteen years ago, and at that 
time a lot of building ground measuring twenty- 
five feet in front, and one hundred feet back- 
wards, might have been bought for fifty, sixty, 
or seventy dollars, according to the situation, 








losophy of mind, and resting on the sure basis 
I—41. 22 


Lately one in a peculiarly valuable situation was 





would have kept her name constantly before Eu- | 


1826, Lord Jeffrey made a third vigorous but | 
unsuccessful attempt in the Review to sustain | that the married ladies in general held the same 
them in their false position, and up to this hour | place, and exerted the same influence here, which 


sold for $3000. ‘The population is naw 2500 
inhabitants. A brick’ house of twenty-four feet 
in front, forty-four in depth, and three stories 
high, costs $400 per annum for rent, or $7000 
of purchase-inoney, and $8 per annum of ground 
rent,. ‘These rates are greatly less than in New 
York; besides which Jersey City is free from 
the heavy-local taxes of the older town. ‘The 
rate of interest drawn from capital expended in 
building houses here is less than that yielded by 
solid stocks, or by money secured on bond and 
mortgage. 

Dec. 21. Social Condition of New York.— 


women, and the young, and into other topics ; and 
| the general results which | have arrived at may 
| be thus stated. I hazarded the observation, that 
while America claimed the merit of treating wo- 
men with an almost chivalrous respect, my expe- 
rience, so far as it had yet extended, led me to 
doubt whether they held the same exalted rank 
in the social seale as in Britain. ‘There they are 
| part of the moving powers of society in certain 
| departments. We solicit the patronage of ladies 
| of distinction in favour of a musical performer or 
| an artist, and they are able to move an extensive 
social circle in their behalf. They take the lead 
in many charitable and religious societies. In 
domestic life the lady of the house is regarded by 
the frieuds and visiters of the family as an equal 
power with the master of it. I was informed, 
in return, that in New York no Jady would arro- 
gate the importance implied in becoming osten- 
sibly a. patroness of a new musical debutante ; 
but that ladies are active and efficient managers 
of benevolent and religious societies. The young, 
however, push their parents too soon off the 
stage. A handsome well-bred gentleman, whose 
| cirele of visiting in genteel society here was ex- 
| tensive, told me that he coincided a good deal 
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| with me in opinion, and that he did not consider 


they do in Europe. He had a pretty extensive 
acquaintance with young ladies of highly respect- 
able families; yet he was not acquainted with 
the mothers of above twelve of them. ‘The mo- 
thers were laid aside, and the young ladies often 
formed acquaintances, and acted in regard to 
them for themselves, without judging it necessary 
to take their mammas along with them. 

I have often inquired who are the leading phy- 


| sicians in New York, and every one concurs in 


the opinion that there are none: that is to say, 
that no individuals stand so prominently forth 
from possessing superior talents, acquirements, 
and experience, as to be generally appealed to as 
consulting advisers in difficult cases. There are 
several who enjoy extensive practice and general 
consideration, (among whom Dr. Francis is one,) 
| but they are not recognised by common consent 
lof the citizens as wiser or better than many 
| others. 

| Public Opinion.—Influence of the Clergy.— 
| It is generally admitted that there is here a great 
| fear of public opinion. Few men are to be found 
who, on any subject, will venture openly to 
espouse opinions that are not supported by 

large and respectable party... The periodical 
press follows rather than leads opinion; but this 
is the case in every country. ‘The clergy visit 
very little in general society ; are seldom guests 
| at ceremonious dinners ; and are still more rarely 

invited to evening parties; nevertheless they ex- 
ercise 2 powerful influence on opinion. They 

° 





In society I have taken various opportunities of 
making inquiries into the social condition of 
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can favour or impede the practice of a young 
physician very considerably, by recommending 
him to the families of their flocks, or by warning 
them against him. Some medical men, for ex- 
ample, who have embraced Phrenology, decline 


to read addresses in favour of it before a public 
audience, through fear of the clergy. The clergy 


are occasionally members of the civic council, 
and exercise great influence in its deliberations ; 
and one gentleman who, to some extent, is under 
the control of the council, told me that he could 
not, while he held his office, safely advocate 
Phrenology openly, in consequence of their hos- 
tility. 

Dec, 22. Ther. 44°. Dissection of the Brain. 
A meeting of a number of medical and other 
gentlemen attending the lectures was held this 
day, for the purpose of dissecting the brain. The 


method of dissection introduced by Dr. Gall, is | 


not generally known in the United States. Dr. 
Spurzheim’s plates were compared with the ap- 


pearances in the dissected brain, and recognised 


to be faithful. 


Fires in New York.—Every second night at | 
least, the State House bell sounds the alarm of | 


fire, and often two or three times in one night. 


At first the frequent tolling of the bell seemed | 


dreadful, as indicating calamity and suffering ; 
but custom has already so fa niliarised us with it, 


that we merely Jook to see in what direction the | 


firemen are running, and if they go out of sight, 
we conclude that the conflagration is in a distant 


quarter of the city, and trouble ourselyes no more | 


about it.” 
Dec. 23. Thermometer 37°. Zgnorance of an 


English D. D. concerning the State of Religion 


in the United States.—In calling a few days ago 
for Mr. J. C. Brigham, Secretary to the Bible 


Society in this city, I learned from him, in an- | 


swer to my inquiries, that this is a very exten- 
sive and powerful association, and that it is sup- 
ported with great zeal by the religious public. 
We spoke of the stability of religion in the 
United States, and he said that he entertained no 
apprehensions on the subject. It appears to me 
that the cause of the uneasiness which some per- 
sons in the United States feel about religion, may 
be traced to the state of transition in which so- 
ciety exists; itis passing from the scholastic to 
the scientific age, and religion has not yet seri- 
ously begun to adapt herself to the change. He 
gave me ** Hear the Church,” a sermon preached 
in the Chapel-Royal, St. James’s Palace, on the 
17th of June, 1838, by Walter Farquhar Hook, 
D. D., reprinted at Burlington, New Jersey ; 
and called my attention to the want of knowledge 
of the state of the Church in America, which is 
betrayed by the following passage of the dis- 
course: ** When the United States of America 
were English Colonies, the English Church was 
there established ; ai the Revolution the state was 
destroyed. Monarehy has ceased to exist; but 
the Church, though ‘depressed for a time, re- 
mained uninjured. So that there, among Ameri- 
can Republicans—under the superintendence of 
no fewer than fifteen bishops, you will find her 
sacraments and ordinances administered, and all 
her ritual and liturgical services administered, 
with not less piety, zeal and solemnity than here 


* The following statement appeared in the news- 
papers in the beginning of 1839 :—* The total num- 
ber of fires which occurred in the city of New York 
from the Ist of January, 1838, to the 31st of Decem- 
ber in the same year, was 154, causing a loss, by the 
destruction of the buildings, of $333,671, and of 
property by fire and water, of $359,942.” 


'in England ;’’ (all this is true ;) “there,” con- 
tinues Dr. Hook, “‘ you may see the Church, 
| like an oasis in the desert, blessed by the dews 
|of heaven, and shedding heavenly blessings 
| around her, in a land where, because no religion 
_is established, if it were not for her, nothing but 
| the extremes of infidelity or fanaticism would 
| prevail.” 

| ‘The Americans are justly astonished at the 
| want of knowledge concerning their social and 
| religious condition which, notwithstanding all 
| that has been written on the subject, continues to 
| prevail even among educated men in England. 
|A very slender extent of research would have 
| enabled Dr. Hook to discover that in New Eng- 
| land, which always has been, and still is, distin- 
| guished for its religious spirit, Episcopacy has 
lexercised but a very slender influence; that in 
Pennsylvania and New York, Presbyterianism, 
| in all its purity and power, has far outshone the 
Church of England ; and that throughout America 


‘fourth rate influence over the public mind. Dr. 
Hook apparently includes all other sects except 
his own within the “ two extremes of infidelity 
and fanaticism ;”’ but this is an extravagant error, 
I have already seen evidence that zeal, piety, 
‘and knowledge, combined with sound practical 
sense, are to be found among the clergy of all 
denominations in this country, and that the wild 
| fanatical preachers are far more gare than is gene- 
rally believed in Britain. 

Dec. 24. Thermometer 37°. William Au- 
gustus Conway and Mrs. Piozzi.—Mr. Con- 
| way was known in England as a tragedian. He 
came to this country in the exercise of his pro- 
fession; but, after some time, relinquished the 
stage and studied for the ministry. He is re- 
ported to have induced cerebral disease by .ex- 
) cessive application to his studies, and presented 

indications of abstractions and deep melancholy, 
which attracted general attention from those who 
knew him. In December, 1827, he was seen 
slowly and deliberately letting himself down the 
side of a packet-ship in which he was a passen- 
ger, on her voyage from New York to Savannah, 
| into the sea, and it was evident that he made no 
effort to second the exertions of those on board 
}to save him. His papers, with his other pro- 
perty, came into the hands of the public adminis- 
| trator of the effects of foreigners who die intestate 
|in New York, and among them was found a large 
| number of original letters written to him by Mrs. 
| Piozzi, in 1819 and 1820. She died at Clifton 
| on the 2d of May, 1821, and she was, therefore, 
at that time in her 79th and 80th year. Mr. 
Conway was then on the English stage, and the 
old lady seems to have taken as ardent and ex- 
tensive an interest in him and his affairs, as if 
she had combined the qualities of his youthful 
lover and his mother. All her talent and vivacity 
beam forth in her epistles. She not only wrote 
to him largely herself, but sent to him original 
letters written to her by several of her own dis- 
tinguished correspondents; among these was a 
letter from Mrs. Siddons, dated 27 Upper Baker 
street, Regent’s Park, the 18th of May, 1818; 
also letters from Dr. Samuel Johnson to her, 
dated Edinburgh (but should be Neweastle), 
Aug. 12; Edinburgh, Aug. 17; Banff, Aug. 25; 
Inverness, Aug, 28; and Skye, Sept. 14—all in 
the year 1773. I have not the means at hand of 
ascertaining whether these Jetters of Dr. John- 
son have been published by her; but it is pro- 
bable that they have. Her letters to Mr. Con- 
way have never been in print. ‘They have 





in general, this sect exercises only a third or | 





excited so much curiosity, that several of them 
had been copied, and it was from the copies that 
I obtained this information. 

Dec. 24. ‘Thermometer 12°. Phrenology.— 
This evening I completed my course of sixteen 
lectures at Clinton Hall. 

Dec. 25, ‘hermometer 20°. Christmas.— 
This is Christmas day, and most of the shops 
are shut, and the churches open; but the observ- 
ance is entirely voluntary. 

Salaries of Public Officers—The salaries of 
public officers in the United States are very 
small, compared with the large remuneration 
allowed, to every other kind of labour. The 
Chancellor of the state of New York receives 
$3000, and each Judge of the Supreme Court 
$3000, and of the Circuit Court $1600 per 
annum. It has been mentioned to me that one 
of the judges resigned, and procured an appoint- 
ment as clerk to his own court. ‘The fees made 
this the more lucrative office of the two. 

Life Assurance.—There are only three Life 
Assurance offices in New York, and they do 
little business. They limit their risks on one 
life to. $5000 (about 1000/.) and this sum is not 
sufficient to provide for a family. One office 
has lately extended its risks to $10,000. The 
causes here assigned for this limited business, 
are the same as those which were stated to me 
in Boston. The great value of capital leads most 
men to believe that they can realise a better pro- 
vision for their families by trading on the pre- 
miums than by paying them to an office; the 
facility of providing for families lessens anxiety 
on their account, and the early period at which 
marriage in general takes place, affords to parents 
a great probability of living to see their children 
seitled in the world, ‘The premiums are con- 
siderably higher than in Europe, yet the com- 
panies have ample_means of accumulating them 
at 6 and 7 per cent. on undoubted security, 
whereas British offices can scarcely realise more 
than 33 per cent. When they become. better 
acquainted with the business, they will probably 
insure at lower rather than at higher rates than in 
Europe; and this will extend their business. If 
the premiums were moderate, and the sums in- 
sured larger, many policies. would probably be 
opened to secure sums advanced to young men 
beginning business, and whose prcmature death 
constitutes the chief risk in lending money to 
them. If the British companies, which are over- 
loaded with capital, could invest it in this coun- 
try, under skilful and honest guidance, their 
profits would be immense. Were they to em- 
ploy faithless agents, however, the chances are 
great that in a brief space they would have their 
hands filled with bubble stocks and phantom 
mortgages, and be swindled out of nine tenths of 
their remittances. 

Dec. 26. Ther. 20. Public Grounds for Air 
and Evercise.—There is an increasing want of 
grounds for obtaining air and exercise in_ this 
city. The Battery, a space of two or three 
acres at the southwestern extremity of the town, 
on the margin of the bay, and the Park, a space 
of about the same extent,.a mile from the Bat- 
tery, and in the midst of trading streets, are the 
only lungs of New York. It is not-yet too late 
to secure a drive up one side of the Manhattan 
Island and down the other. A broad carriage 
road, with side walks, thickly shaded with trees, 
and preserved sacred from all thoroughfare busi- 
ness traveling, might yet be made, commencing 
at the termination of the present buildings, a little 
way beyond Tenth street. In a few years, the 
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city will extend miles beyond thi point ; as its 
population becomes dense and confined, (by 





rivers on each side,) epidemics will scourge it) 


severely, and bitter regrets will be felt, when it 
is too late, that means were not adopted in time | 
to preserve the health of the poorer classes, by 
providing them space for fresh air and recreation. 
if the American press would present its readers 
with faithful descriptions of the evils which the 
English, Scottish, and Irish large towns are suf- 
fering from neglect of this element of health, and 
call on them to take warning in time, they would 
discharge an important public dutv. I fear such 
a proposal would be unpopular, on uccount of 
the expense; but if it should be so, posterity 
will deeply lament the spirit which caused it to 
be neglected. 


CHAPTER IX. 


building were visible. 

Dec. 28. Ther. 13°. Riots at Harrisburg.— 
Harrisburg, a village on the Susquehannah, about 
one hundred and five miles from Philadelphia, is 
the political capitol of Pennsylvania, in which the 
state legislature hold its sessions. 
ture met in the beginning of December, but 
owing to a dispute relative to certain returns, 


two speakers were chosen, and two houses of | 


representatives were organised. ‘This was done 
peaceably. When, however, the session of the 
senate commenced, on the afternoon of the same 
day, a mob was in attendance which attempted 
to influence and dictate the course to be pursued 
by that body. 
safety,” 
order reigned for several days, during which 
neither branch of the legislature could hold a 
regular session; ‘*the Executive Chamber and 





1838. 

Dec. 27. Ther. 23°. Journey to Philadel- | 
phia.—We sailed from New York at 12 o'clock | 
noon for Amboy, on the New Jersey shore. 
The usual channel by which the steamboats 
make this passage, lies between the western 
shore of Staten Island and New Jersey, but it is | 
already encumbered with ice. We therefore 
took the outer channel, stretching farther into 
New York Bay, and running along the eastern 
shore of the island. We passed quantities of 
floating ice, and the air was sharp, but pleasant. 
The sun shone brilliantly, and imparted an agree- 
able warmth, in any situation screened from the 
wind. We arrived at Amboy at half-past two ; 
and entered a railway car, which carried us 
directly across the state of New Jersey, and 
placed us at half-past six P. M. on the left bank 
of the Delaware, exactly opposite to Philadelphia. | 
It was now clear moonlight, and very cold. 

We found the river completely frozen over, | 
and the sides encumbered with large masses of 
ice, which the rising tides had pitehed up against 
the shore. ‘This was the first day on which the 
navigation had been completely interrupted, and 
no arrangements had yet been made for trans- 
porting passengers to the city. We wandered, 
in the moonlight, backwards and forwards along 
the margin of the river, admiring the city repos- 
ing in solemn majesty on the opposite shore, and | 
sending forth gleams of light from its innumer- | 
able gas-lamps, till 8 o’clock, when we were | 
summoned to follow a guice one mile higher up | 
the stream. We walked in a long straggling | 
train, a picturesque group of men, women, and 
children, muffled wp in every variety of cloak, 
mantle, and costume, that could keep out the 
cold, which was now intense. On arriving at 
the point of embarkation, the ladies were put 
into a boat, and the sailors, with their usual 
cheering cries, shoved it along the now solid | 
surface of their proper element. ‘The ice at first | 
was so rough, that the tossing was nearly equal 
to that of a stormy sea, and the alarm of the 
ladies was great; but as they left the shore, they 
reached the pure unbroken surface, and glided 
smoothly along. 

The first glimpse which we obtained of Phila- 
delphia was agreeable. We entered by Front 
Street, and then turned into Chestnut street. All 
was regular, clean, and bright. We passed the | 
front of the United States Bank, an imitation of 
the Parthenon, in white marble, and heautifully 
lighted up by gas-lamps, so dispersed behind the 
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State Department,” says Governor Ritner, 
‘‘were closed, and confusion and alarm_per- 
vaded the seat of government.”” ‘The militia 
were called out; and obeyed the summons. 
Their presence, without shedding of blood, 
frowned down every thing like open violence, 
and under their protection “‘ the members of the 
legislature were free to settle their own differ- 
ences in their own manner.” 

The excitement in Harrisburg was very great, 
and all over the Union the proceedings attracted 
much attention. A stranger to the people and 
their institutions, from perusing the newspaper 
reports, would have imagined that a new Revo- 
lution and a civil war had commenced in Penn- 
sylvania; but when one is able to observe matters 
more closely, these impressions vanish. So far 
as I could understand, the merits of the dispute 
were these: A very important amendment of the 
constitution of the state has lately been adopted 
by the people, which comes into effect on the 
Ist of January, 1839. The recent elections 
have, it is understood, given a preponderance to 
the democratic party in all the three branches of 
the legislature; and when the democratic cover- 
nor, Porter, comes into office in January, there 
will be a great dismissal of whig office-bearers, 
and an installation of their opponents. The 
parties, however, are so neatly balanced, that 
the struggle for power is one of life and death, 
and every means that legal and political inge- 
nuity ean devise, are resorted to by the whig 
party to retain office, and by the democratic 
party to expel them from it. 

The House of Representatives consists of one 
hundred members. Of these, there are undisputed 


returns of democratic members, 48 | 


Whig members, : ‘ ; , 44 
While there are eight seats for the county 
of Philadelphia disputed and claimed by 
both parties, . ‘ . ¢ ; 8 


100 | 


In any European country, a tumultuous assault 
on the legislature, if successful, would probably 
have been the forerunner of a revolution: but 
here it is of far inferior importance. In the 


United States, a revolution can scarcely mean | 
any thing but an abandonment of freedom. The | 


suffrage is already all but universal, and the 
people elect, either directly or indirectly, not 


only the legislature but every officer of state. | 


The wildest imagination, therefore, cannot de- 
vise a more democratic form of government; and 
as there is no aristocratic class, having separate 


7 a . . . | 
Ihe senate adjourned in confu- 
sion, and the mob organised “a committee of | 
which directed their proceedings. Dis- | 
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tops of the pillars that only the light and the | interests and distinet feelings from the people, 


who could usurp power, a revolution could lead 
only to a despotism. ‘The states, however, are 
very far removed from that condition in which 
a despotism becomes possible: ‘There are no 
poverty-stricken, suffering, and ignorant multi- 
tudes, whom an aspiring tyrant can beguile to 
lend him their physical foree to overthrow the 
liberties of their country. A large proportion of 
ihe electors are owners of their own farms, while 
even the humblest class possesses property and 
some degree of intelligence. All are reared in 
the love, not only of freedom, but of power. 
There are no social disorders worth mentioning; 
certainly none at all calculated to induce the rich 
to surrender liberty for the sake of safety to their 
property and lives. Generally speaking, justice 
between man and man is fairly dispensed and 
vigorously executed. I[t is only when the go- 
vernment acts against the people, or when the 
people are seized with a frenzy, and perpetrate 
mischief by mobs, that the judiciary and exeeu- 
tive powers are felt to want strength. These 
occurrences are rare, and arise from some single 
specific and temporary cause. ‘I'here is no 
general, lurking discontent secretly gathering 
strength till it become ready to break down the 
fences of the law, and to seek redress through 
anarchy and blood. Every grievance, as it is felt, 
is proclaimed by a thousand trumpet tougues in 
the most exaggerated forms, and as the people 
control absolutely both the legislature and the 
executive, it cannot protract its existence till it 
become really formidable. ‘The governments of 
the particular states, when regarded from a dis- 
tance, may appear to be so feeble, that society is 
constantly in danger of anarchy; but when the 
condition of the people is closely examined, it 
is discovered that the causes and elements of 
anarchy are wanting. ‘These governments rest- 
ing on the popular interests, popular intelligence, 
and popular will, really possess so broad a basis, 
that it 1s impossible, in the present circumstances 
of the nation, to upset them, and as the power 
of reconstruction is constantly present, although 
they should be dislocated in any of their parts, 
they reunite with a rapidity, and act again with 
a vitality, that furnish the strongest indications 
of health and vigour. 

A democracy is a rough instrument of rule, in 
the present state of education and manners in the 
United States, and I have not yet met with a 
British radical who has had the benefit of five 
years’ experience of it, who has not renounced 
his creed, and ceased to admire universal suf- 
frage. But the coarseness of the machine, and 
its efficacy, are different questions. It is coarse, 
because the mass of the people, although intelli- 
gent, compared with the European masses, are 
still very imperfectly instructed, when their 
attainments in knowledge and refinement are 
contrasted with powers which they wield. It is 
efficacions, however, because it is sound in its 
structure, and its mainsprings are strong. 

I read without alarm the accounts of the Har- 
risburg riots, of the calling for the troops of the 
United States to aid in suppressing the ‘* rebel- 
lion,” as some of the newspapers named it, and 
of the march of one thousand armed militia to 
the seat of the disturbances. I knew that 1! 
rioters had farms or stores, wives, children, and 
other relatives, and that they had a profound 
regard for their own lives and personal safety ; 
and I “caleulated” that, however loudly they 
might bluster and threaten, there would be no 
bloodshed and no destruction of property. And 
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it was so; the riots are now all « 
legislature pursues its deliberations in peace, and 
men wonder what all the uproar has 
pecn wut. 

Zhe imerican Philosophical Society.—1 
dined by invitation with the American Philoso- 
phical Society, and found myself at the left hand 
of one of the chairmen (Professor Chapman), 
who is also one of the vice presidents of the 
society, opposite to the 
Joseph sonaparte), who sat on his right. I 
was introduce d 

| to the count, who gave me, in the English 

American style, a hearty shake of the hand. 
When I first saw him enter the room before din- 
appeared like a short, muscular, amiable, 
gentlemen; and not having heard that he 
pected, my surprise was great when I was 
1 to the ex-king of Spain. 


ner, he 


wroaue 
led for many years in the city or neighbour- 
hood of Philadelphia, where he exercises an ele- 


i 


speaks English impe rfectly. 
the anterior lobe of an average size, the coronal 
region (the seat of the moral sentiments) is large, 
and Cautiousness is much developed. His tem- 
ment is sanguine-lymphatic. His manner is 
npl iad, and amiable. On examination, the 

, particularly the nose, mouth, and chin, 


per: 
} I 


@, Kl 
features, | 
re perceived evidently to belong to the family of 
Napoleon; and when he smiled, and also when 
outh was exceedingly like that which 
rs in the best pictures of the emperor. His 
was given, and the concluding words of 
] 


tory address 


were, ** the toast is Joseph 
Bonanparte—onee a king, still 
ways a philosopher.”’ He is an American 
citizen, and every citizen sovereign—being 
vere ion people. 
and philosophical tasies, of his 


one O1 a 
of his ljiterary 
i 


I ned Hospi 


| ity, and of the 


Count de Survilliers | 


to the members before dinner, | 
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extinct, the | plish more for the cause of freedom in Europe, 


than all beside that has been done, spoken, and 
written in its favour; but that if they shall make 
shipwreck of law, social order, and happiness, 
they will do more to blast the brighiest prospects 
of mankind, than the worst tyrants who have 
disgraced the page of history; the tyrant makes 
the good to sigh; the failure of the American 
republic will plunge them in despair. These 
sentiments were well received. ‘The hours passed 
off in the most agreeable manner; social hilarity 


mingled with intellectual power, gave zest fo the | 


| whole proceedings of the evening. 


He has | 


ant hospitality, and is greatly respected. He | 
His head is large, | 


Dec. 30. Ther. 30°. ppearance of Phila- 
delphia.—This morning presents snow with a 
tendency to thaw. Innumerable sleighs, with 
their many bells, are passing every where in the 
streets. ‘Ihe local situation and also the plan of 
this city, was fixed by William Penn; and they 
do great credit to his taste and judgment. 
in a plain of two miles in breadth, extending be- 
tween the rivers Schuylkill on the west, and 
Delaware on the east, and rising from 20 to 40 
feet above the high-water levels of them. 


| rivers are navigable from the sea to the town, the 


former for schooners and barges, and the latter | 


for ships ; and both are navigable for boats and 
barges for many miles landward. ‘The streets 


| are laid at right angles, east and west, and north 


spoke earnestly and gravely, the expression 


and south: those running north and south are 
nearly parallel with the rivers ; the others extend 
from river to river. ‘The latter streets bear the 
names of the trees found growing on the soil 
before the town was founded—Vine street, 
Cherry street, Mulberry street, (familiarly eal'ed 


| Arch street, but for what reason I could never 


a sovereign, and | 


Mention was made | 


esteem which he | 


il 
had acquired from all who knew his virtues. | 


peech in French, the import of which was, that | 
he had seen many countries, and their inhabitants; 
but had never known any so happy, so prosper- | 
nd so worthy of his esteem, as the people 
of the United States. He had known them for | 
twenty-five years, and if they proceeded in future 
as they had done in that period, they would be- 
come the greatest and the happiest nation on the 
! 


He replied in a short, elegant, and appropriate 
1 
Si) 


alo 
The American Philosophical 
by Franklin, and he was long its presi- 
; given | 

fter dinner. ‘I'he chair in which he sat is pre- | 
la venerated ; and here, as in Boston, 


ec. 
Society was 
founded ; 
) iu 


memory was the first toast 


r and writings continues to exercise a 
living influence. In both cities, his busts and 
und. In most of the eastern Ame- | 
there are societies, streets, squares, | 


portraits al 
rican towns, 
ls, oyster-taverns, omnibuses, and fire-en- | 


101 


, bearing his name. 
One of the vice presidenis, Dr. Patterson, did | 
In ace | 


ve to propose my health. 


knowledging the compliment, [ took occasion to | 
remark, that in my own country I had advocated 
the cause of the people, and was glad to find my- | 


elf in a land where that cause is triumphant: | 
that the eves of the civilised world are directed 
towards the United States of America, to wateh 


the progress and mark the results of the great | 


socia! experiment which is here proceeding; that! British parliament; but that he had omitted, in | 
a steady advance in morality, intelligence, reli-| his published work, to state the cause of the dif- | permanent state appropriation to this object has 
rion, and prosperity in these states, will accom- | ference. 


discover), Chestnut street, Walnui street, Locust 
street, Spruce street, and so forth. ‘The sivects 
which cross them, take numbers for their names, 
commencing with that next the Delaware. It is 
called Front street, and the next are Second street. 
and so forth, till Thirteenth street, when the num- 
bers change and count from the Schuylkill, First, 
Second, Third, and so forth. Nothing ean ex- 
ceed the convenience and elegance of this plan. 
The humblest capacity suffices to enable a 
stranger to find his way in Philadelphia. 

The houses are regular and handsome. In 


the principal streets, they are ‘*fixed,’’ as it is | 


here called, that is, finished off with marble. In 
some streets, the houses are built of marble as 
high as the drawing-room floors; in others, only 


| the steps and the setting of the doors and win- 


dows are of marble. There is an abundant sup- 
ply of excellent water from the Schuylkill, dis- 


tributed all over the city in pipes, and the streets | 


have drains under ground, and are kept beautifully 
elean. 
New York, are {ree citizens ; but they are more 
restrained to the inferior streets. ‘This day the 


foot pavement, composed of brick compactly | 


joined, was instantly cleared of snow, and order, 
comfort, and cleanliness cheered the pedestrian 


| as he threaded his way amidst the throng. 


American Delbates.—A friend enquired my 
opinion of the Harrisburgh riots, and said that in 
Philadelphia they created no uneasiness, as every 
one knew that they would pass off in words, and 


lead to an improved election law, which would | 
He remarked, that an} 
English traveller had taunted the Americans with | 


prevent their recurrence. 


the trifling nature of the debates in their congress 
compared with the subjects discussed in the 


Here many important social principles 





It lies | 


Both | 


The swine, however, here, as well as in 





| are irrevocably settled, which are still under de- 
| bate in Brita. No ingenuity could call forth a 
| debate in congress on the questions of a volun- 
| tary or established church; on uthes; on entails ; 
on free trade; on corn laws; on the merits of 
hereditary legislators; on an extension of the 
‘right of suffrage; on the ballot; or on national 
| education ; because all these, which agitate the 
| British empire to the centre, are here settled be- 
| yond the possibility of dispute, and experience 
| has eonfirmed the wisdom of the manner in 
which they have been decided. 

In the course of many conversations which, at 
various times, I have enjoyed with men of supe- 
rior talents and education in America, who have 
visited Britain, I have found that their estimate 
'of the intellectual condition of the middle and 
upper classes in the old country, is very differ- 
ent from our own. ‘The Americans allow us the 
superiority in science, erudition, and the fine 
| arts, but they are astonished at our timid, cir- 
-cumscribed, and prejudiced thinking on many 
soeial and political questions, particularly such as 
those before enumerated. A well educated Ame- 
rican gentleman, particularly if engaged in the 
practice of the law and general politics, isas fami- 
liar with the principles on which these have been 
decided in America, as with his alphabet; and 
far trom admiring the werdy declaniations and 
hollow plausibilities which are uttered on them 
in the British houses of parliament, he is amazed 
at the slow proceedings of knowledge, and the 
narrow understandings of those who waste years 
in such diseussions, In the Congress of the 
United States, points of administration necessa- 
rily form important topies of debate, because few 
questions involving general principles remain 
undetermined, 

Wistar Club.—I1 was introduced this evening, 
by a friend, to the Wistar Club. [t consists of 
men of every grade and occupation in Philadel- 
phia, who are at all distinguished for love of 
‘intellectual pursuits. ‘There is no professed 

business, and no formality at the meetings, whieh 
are held in succession at the houses of the mem- 
bers, un every Saturday evening, during the 
winter months. ‘The company begins to assem- 
ble at 8 o’clock, they are received in the drawing- 
room, form themselves into groups, and converse 
| till half-past nine. ‘They are then ushered into 

the dining-room, where an elegant supper and 

wine are enjoyed, standing; by half-pust ten or 
eleven all have retired. ‘This elub is of great 
' value in a society in which social visiting is not 
| much practised, and all-are busy. It is a ren- 
| 


dezvous for congenial minds every week, and as 
rivals here meet, exchange courtesies, and enjoy 
a social meal, it promotes 2 kind and liberal spirit 
among individuals, who, if isolated, would be 
exposed to morosenvss and jealousy. I owe the 
members of ihis club a large debt of gratitude for 
|/many pleasant and instructive hours spent among 
them. 

Dec. 30. Ther. 14°. Stnday.—I heard Dr. 
Bethune of the Reformed Church preach a dis- 
course to a numerous and attentive coneregation. 
He is highly evangelical, and is much esieemed 
for his general talents. Sunday is observed with 
the greatest strictness and decorum in this city. 

A clear bright full moon shines deliciously on 
the snow. ‘The city is quiet, and we find our- 
selves exceedingly comfortable at the Marshall 

' House. 
Public Education. —Within three years the 


been increased from $75,000 annualiy to one 
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dollar for a pti | person, ar ag is aed 

to be equal to $350,000 for the next school year. 
‘his sum is appropriated to common schools, 
and $50,000 more will be required to pay annui- 
ties to colleges, academies, and female seminaries. 
Three years ago there were 32,544 children in 
the common schools of the state. ‘There are now 
about 230,000. ‘The schools were then kept 
open not quite three and a half months, while 
they are now open about seven months in the 
year. 

At the close of the year 1835, only 762 com- 
mon schools were in operation, and about seven- 
teen academies (the latter in a state of almost 
doubtful existence), with no female seminaries 
fostered by the state. She has now 5000 com- 
mon schools, thirty-eight academies, and seven 
female seminaries in active and permanent opera- 
tion. ‘These are altogether exclusive of private 
schools, academies, and female seminaties, many 
of which are ably conducted and extensively use- 
ful. 

« Of the 1027 townships, wards, and boroughs | 
now in the state, each intended to form a com- 
mon school district; 875 have accepted the com- 
mon school system, and have it in operation; 
and 786 have received their portion of the state 
appropriation for the present school year, com- 
menecing on the first Monday in June lest. ‘The | 
number of accepting districts goes on steadily 
increasing, and the usefulness and economy of | 
the system, where fairly tested, are becoming 
every day more apparent. All that now seems 
necessary to the success of the system is, that 
some immediate and efficient means be adopted 
for the preparation of common school teachers.” 
—Governor’s Speech. 

Pennsylvania is charged with more than a) 
common degree of ignorance, and the sums and | 
numbers now mentioned, while they prove the 
fact that the education of the existing generation 
has been grossly neglected, show that she has 
become ashamed of this stigma on her reputation, 
and has taken vigorous measures to remove it. 
She has already lost much by her neglect: Her 
existing generation is unquestionably in arrear of 
that of all the older states in general intelligence, | 
and her legislation anil publie conduct afford evi- | 
dence of the bitter fruits of the darkness of the 
public mind. 

‘The business of the secreiary of the eommon- | 
wealth, as superintendant of common schools, | 
has so much increased withinthe past three years, | 
as seriously to embarrass that officer. ‘The go- 
vernor recommends the establishment of a depart- 
ment of education. 

Dee. 31. Ther. 22°.—Dr. Morion’s Crania 
Imericana.—This day I visited Dr. Morton’s 
collection of American Indian skulls, which is 
valuable and extensive, and his specimens are 
well authenticated. I had the pleasure of show- 
ing him and Mr. Phillips, who assists him 
ardently in the measurements necessary for his 
beautiful and extensive work on these skulls, the 
method pursued by the phrenologists in estimating 
the dimensions of the coronal region and anterior 
lobe of the skull. 

1839. Jan. 1. Ther. 20°. I again met Dr. 
Morton and Mr. Phillips, and discussed the me- 
thod of measuring the skull. I greatly admired 
Dr, Morton’s method of drawing the skull on a | 
reduced scale. His lithographic drawings of the | 

skulls are excellent, and of the full size of nature. 
He has engaged the services of a talented artist, 
whom he keeps constantly employed on his 
plates, which are drawn under his own eye, and 











| 


'_gentl 


| with the idea that the Ballantynes 


each csoteliy compared with the original, before 
it is committed to stone, I narrow ly scrutinised | 
a number of them, holding the original skulls in 
my hand, and trying them and the plates by 
means of callipers, and found them fauldess. 
New Year's Day.—This is a beautiful bright 
new year’s day, and the militia and fire-engine 
companies are marching in procession through 





the city with banners flying and martial music | 


sounding. ‘The fire companies are all voluntary 
associations of citizens, who serve without pay, 
and vie with each other in keeping their engines 


}and pipes in the most efficient and brilliant con- 


dition, and in being the first on the ground wher- 
ever there is a fire. Yesterday was the centenary 
of their institution, and they held a grand jubilee, 
and listened to an oration delivered in a church | 
in celebration of their services. 
new spectacle to see a train of engines fully a 
mile in length, with all the apparatus necessary 
for extinguishing fires, maintained in the highest 


|order, by unpaid citizens; and to learn that the 


companies have existed for so long a period. 


They are as expert as they are imposing in their | 


| appearance, and the office is by no means a sine- 
| least two or three times every week. 

Jan. 2. Ther. 32°. Sir Walter Scott and 
the Ballantynes.—We have met several literary 
emen to-day at dinner, and Mr. Lockhart’s 
attack on the Ballantynes, and the reply of James 


| Ballantyne’s executors, was a topic of interesting 


conversation. One gentleman remarked, that he 
had read Sir Walter Scott’s Life very attentively, 
and had come to the conclusion that Scott had 
obtained the full proceeds of the sales of his 
works from both Constable and Ballantyne; he 
added, that the facts stated by Mr. Lockhart him- 
self in his Life, appeared to him to be at variance 
were the cause 
of Scott’s ruin. Professor Dunelison, in allusion 
to Dr. Beaumont’s experiments on Alexis St. 
Martin’s digestive powers, mentioned that he 
had performed many of the experiments at Wash- 


ington, which are recorded in Dr. Beaumont’s | 
Dr. Dunglison has just written An | 
Appeal to the People of Pennsylvania on the sub- | 
There | 


work.* 


jeet of an Asylum for the Insane poor.” 


is no state hospital for these unfortunates in the | 
whole of Pennsylvania—another reproach to so | 


large and wealthy a community, and one also 





* Mr. 
observed in the volumes of Mr. Combe on the United 
States, which have just been published, an allusion 
evidently to a private conversation which took place 
ata dinner table,in which Mr. Combe makes the 


| editor of this journal do Dr. Beaumont the signal in- 
| justice of stating, that the suggestions and experi 
ments made at Washington, and detailed in Dr. | 


Beanmont’s book, were by the editor. 

The error is another instance of the difficulty and 
impropriety of travellers attempting to detail private 
conversations. Mr. Combe was informed, that cer- 
tain suggestions were made to Dr. Beaumont, and 


certain experiments performed by the editor in Wash- | 


ington along with him, whereas the observation of 
Mr. Combe would lead to the inference that Dr. 
Beaumont himself suggested and performed none of 
them. 


The editor of this Journal has been extremely eare- 


ful not to detract from the results of the meritorious 
and persevering investigations of Dr. Beaumont, and 
it is painful to him to have the subject brought for- 
ward inthis manner. It is strange, indeed, that Mr. 
Combe should not have geen the injurious effect of 
such a statement to one party, even if the impropriety 
of attempting to detail private conversaticns had not 
impressed him,— Dunglison’s Med. Intelligencer. 


It was to me a! 


| cure, for they are called out by alarms of fire at | 


Combe.—It is with no little regret that we | 
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closely ee itt with her neglect of education. 
Connecticut and Massachusetts have sct noble 
| examples in this depariment of public Lenevo- 
lence, which New York is rapidly imitating. 

| Yankee.—The British err in ealling all the 
| Americans Yankees. ‘The appellation properly 
| belongs only to the inhabitants of the New Lng- 
‘land States; and they are proud of it. Here, 
however, and farther south, it begins to be used 
}as a term of depreciation, and means a keen, ac- 
tive, artful, unscrupulous, and somewhat self- 
| complacent person, who pursues his own interest 
regardless of all other considerations. It is said 
to be an Indian corruption of the word English— 
Yan-gleese— Y ankees. 

Jan. 4. Ther. 40°. Phrenology.— Mr. Nicho- 
\las Biddle, President of the United States’ Bank, 
called, and informed me that he had attended a 
course of lectures given by Dr. Gall at Carlsruhe 
|in Germany, in 1806 or 1807. He, subsequenily, 
presented to me a skull which Dr. Spurzheim 
had marked for him, showing the 
|the organs as then discovered, and which had 
remained in his possession ever since. ‘This 
relic possesses historical value. It has often 
been asserted that Dr. Gall invented his physi- 
ology of the brain, and did not discover it. When 
1 was in Germany in 1837, | saw a collec 
| books describing the science at different stages 
of its progress, and also skulls marked at difler- 
ent times; all proving that the organs were dis- 
covered in succession as narrated by Drs. Gall 
| and Spurzheim. ‘This skull, which records the 
| state of the science in 1806 or 18067, presents 
blank spaces where the organs of Hope, Con- 


| 
| 
| 


| sclentiousness, on idividuality, Concentrativeness, 
Time, Size, and Weight, are now marked, these 
| having at that time been unascertained. Farther, 


and also the functions of the 
by Dr. Gall as ined, 
marked skuis of the 


| the local situations, 
| organs then marked 
| continue unchanged in the 
present day. 

Jan. 4. Ther. 40°. ee 
Bell, who in 1822 edited a 
my first work on Phamuibets ‘, and a few other 
gentlemen, kindly undertook the duty of forming 
a class, and making arrangements for my lectures 
in this city. I delivered my first lecture this 
levening to an audience of 438 persons, of both 
sexes, in the lecture room of the new mus eum ; 
and they sustained the address of two hours’ 
duration (the usual interval of five minutes being 

allowed) with the most gratifying patience and 
| attention. 

Jan. 5. ‘Ther. 44°. Errors of the Press.— 
Many complaints are made against the morality 
|of the American press, but I have hitherto had 
experience only of its blunders. Labour is here 
so valuable, that every man does too much, and 
lin consequence work is executed often in a slo- 
venly manner. At New York, the huge placards 
| of my lectures posted in the town bore that I pro- 
posed to lecture on ‘‘ Phrenology applied to £/o- 
| cution’’ instead of Education; a most unfortunate 
| blunder for me, as my elocution is sadly defective, 
and deeply tinged with a Scottish accent. Dr. 
Gall’s works were udvertised as Galt’s works 
for weeks after I had sent notice of the error. 
The reports of my lectures in the Daily Whig of 
| New York were often blundered in the 
grammar and spelling, to the very extremity of 
error, not from bad reporting, but in consequence 
of carelessness in correcting the press. I sent a 
| statement of the size and relative proportions of 
| the Phrenological organs in the head of Sir Wal- 


| ter Scott, taken from an authentic bust, to the 
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Mirror, and received a proof, which 
W o |lundered as to be utterly unintelligible 
J applied at least six times to 


return the MS., that I might correct 


the proof, but the MS. was lost, and I had no 
altern e but to request the article to be de- 

vhich was done, In this city (Phila- 
delp , which is famed for the superiority of 


i ress, the printer omitted the /owr in the 


i I 
incing my first Jecture ! 


hun Chinese Musewn.—One of the 

most interesting sights in Philadelphia, and one 
which, so as I know, is unique, both in 
and America, is Mr. Dunn’s collection of 

ypiects c<hibited in the lower hall of the 

i Viuseum Mir. Dunn resided tor 
i it Canton, and has ecolleeted speci- 

of every kind of object and article ilustra- 
Chine se ile ; and he re they are arrangé d, 

nd beautifully displayed. ‘There is, 

iple, a Chinese silk store, as it is here 
called r shop in England. There are shelves 
filled with labelled package 3; the shop-keeper, 
is life, and in the usual Chinese dress, 

is showing a piece of black silk on the counter to 
L( mer also in full costume, who is examin- 
ing itt lv. Behind the counter is a clerk 


r entries in a book, and before the counter 
) men reposing on chairs andsmoking. In 
t of the hall there are a traveling unker 
tools, and a traveling shoemaker at 

| 


work : there are Mandarins of various grades in 
ostumes, with their secretaries behind 
m3 lies of rank in full dress; every variety 
hen-ware, and japanned utensil used 
ary life, including a beautiful and elegant 
‘uon of lamps; there are also models of 
( e hous pagodas, bridges, and of ships 
of every dimension; pietures representing the 
iiry, their military evolutions, and their courts 
ust . into which the offenders are brought 
cage i’) bir fishes, shells, 
, 1s) } drupeds peculiar to the 
country are also exhibited in exeellent preserva- 
In short, a survey of this museum ap- 
pr s closely to a visit to China. It has been 
ly for one week, and it is said that 8000 

erst ha visited it within that time. 


Vr. Thom, Sculptor.—While we were ex- 





minis } objects, Mr. Thom, well known 
in Scotland the self-taught artist, who pro- 
due ( » of Burns’ Jolly Begvars in free- 
ma ¢ works, introduced himself to 

H een in the United States for three 

‘ tle was ecessful in his exhibition of 
igures; but his group of Old Mortality 

“i ' ure, He then made a figure in 
t ste General Washington, eieht feet 
dy equally unsuecessful in exhibitine 

it. We went with him to the Masonie Hall, and 
Sav { ( l cannot conceive any purpose 
to which it can be applied except being placed 
on « monument, where it may be looked 
i distance; for it is nota | leasing object 

when closely examined. le has sold his group 
of Old Mortality to Mr. Dunn, (of the Chinese 
Collect , to be placed in Laurel Hill, a ceme- 
4 ) t three mites from Philadel: iia, in a 
ul spot on the banks of the Sehuylkill, | 

lately been opened, in imita ion of 

Auburn, near Boston. He is now em- 


in executing the oramental work of the 

i Colle ce. 
Vupoleon’s Army of England.—A gentleman 
*hiladelphia who is intimately acquainted with 
ph Bonaparte; mentioned to ine in conversa- 
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tion, that this personage had told him, that when | houses expensively furnished, whose cireumstan- 


lected to invade England, Robert Fulton, the | 


inventor of the steamboat, had offered to build for 
him steamboats to transport his men; but that 
Napoleon had treated him as a charlatan! [ow 
different might the history of Europe have been, 
if Napoleon had listened to this proposal ! 
January 6. 
heard the Rev. Mr. Barnes preach in a large, 
handsome church in Washington Square. His 
congregation filled every pew. 
great talents, and very much respected. 


His dis- 


He is a man of 


| and lecture-rcoms. 


| Napoleon was at Boulogne, with the army col-! ces do not admit of their entertaining company 


in astyle corresponding with this display, and 
who therefore rarely entertain at all. But there 
is much mental vivacity in the people ; they are 
not idle, but resort largely to churches, theatres, 
lt would be a great error, 


| however, to infer {rom what has now been stated, 


Ther. 39°.—The Clergy.—We | 
| ing entertainments. 


that in these cities nobody gives dinners, or even- 
We have enjoyed much 
hospitality of the most refined and elegant de- 


| scription, and I speak only of the comparative 


course appeared to me to be highly evangelical, | 
| tastes, in the American and British cities. 


but I afterwards learned, that he had been pro- 
secuted on a charge of heresy, before the Pres- 


bytery and Synod of Philadelphia, and had been | 


held guilty of Pelagianism, or of maintaming that 
the sin of our first parents was imputed to them 
only, and not to their posterity; and that we 
derive no corruption from their fall, but are born 


| sylvania University. 


as pure as Adam when he came out of the hands | 


of the Creator; and some other doctrines which 
flow from these premises. He appealed to the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 


which, in May, 1835, acquitted him of the charge. | 


| 


The resolutions, however, which the Assembly | 
passed in regard to Mr. Barnes, excited great | 


alarm in many of its members for the purity of 


the church, and in 18387, the Assembly, by a 
majority of 148 to 110, exscinded trom the Pres- 


byterian Church, four synods, containing twenty- | 
eight presbyteries, or 509 ministers, 599 churches, | 


and about 60,000 communicants. A litigation 
respecting the funds and property belonging to 
the General Assembly, is now in dependence 
before the supreme courts, between the old and 
the new schools, as the two parties are familiarly 
named. ‘The new school is charged with hold- 
ing views which the old school considers as here- 
tical. 

The clergy here lead a most laborious life. In 
addition to three services which are required from 
most of them, they meet the young and insirvet 
them in the principles of their faith before the 
inorning service, or between it and the afiernoon 
service, on the Sundays, and also oceasionally on 
week-days, and they preach on one additional 
evening in the week. I was advised to alter the 
night of one of my lectures from Wednesday to 
Thursday on account of the great number of re- 
ligious coneregations which mcet on the Wednes- 
day evenings ; only two meet on ‘Thursdays. 

Social Manners.—I1 have been informed that 
in Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, fewer 
persons entertain company at dinner, and that 
there is less social intercourse in private hoyses 
ia the evenings, than in the same ranks in Britain. 
Several causes combine to produce these differ- 
ences. In the American cities, trained and skil- 
ful servants, capable of getting up a handsome 
entertainment, without excessive labour and 
anxiety to the lady of the house, are not nume- 
rous: Again, the gentlemen are so deeply im- 
mersed in their private affairs, and the ladies so 
occupied with the cares of their families and 
housekeeping, that when evening comes they 
have little energy and vivacity left for social en- 
tertainment. From the same cause they have 
fewer general interests, ideas, and accomplish- 
ments which ean be brought forward to create 
interest or confer pleasure on persons similarly 
circumstaneed with themselves. 
cle has been mentioned to me of which I have 


no means of judging; namely, that the spirit of | 
| ostentation leads some families to live in large 


Anotner obsta- | 
| cussion. 


frequency of such social parties among the peo- 
ple themselves, in the indulgence of their own 


Jan. 8. Ther. 45°. Professor Gibson.—To- 
day I accompanied Dr. Gibson, Professor of 
Surgery, to the Anatomical Museum of the Penn- 
He is a distinguished and 
successful teacher. He both draws and models 
in wax, with great success, and by these means 
renders even minute parts of the human structure 
distinetly visible to his class. Colossal models 
of the eye, ear, brain, nerves, and other parts, are 
used here for demonstration by other anatotical 
teachers also, and the advantages of the practice 
are self-evident. Professor Gibson was educated 
in Edinbureh, acted for two seasons as assistant 
to Dr. Monro, and was intimate with the late Mr. 
Andrew Fyfe: he wrote a thesis on the differ- 
ences in the structure of the bones in the differ- 
ent varieties of the human species (** De Forma 
Ossivm Gentilitia.’’) 

Effects of Exercise on the Rones.—In the 


collection of Dr. Horner, Professor of Anatomy 


| (in the university), I saw the skeleton of a lame 


beggar, whose thigh bones were bent up parallel 
with the abdomen, and whose arms and hands 
had been used for locomotion, his hands touching 
the eround. ‘The bones of the shoulder‘and fore- 
arm were thicker than those of the thigh and leg, 
and the bones of the hands Jarger than those of 
the feet, the consequence, probably, of want of 
exercise in the former, and of superabundance of 
it in the latter. 

The Episcopalian Church in America.—In 
conversing with a distinguished divine of this 
persuasion, he told me that his clergy did not 
feel the want of legal endowments in this coun- 
try; but that they looked up to the Church of 
England as the great mother of their ehurch; that 
they considered endowments and an establish- 
ment by law as best fitted for the church in that 
country ; that they looked with interest on the 
contest between the Dissenters and the Estab- 
lished Churches in Britain and4reland; and that 
their sympathies were with the latter. 

Jan. 9. Ther. 33°... Sully’s Portrait of 
Queen Victoriax—A suit in law is proceeding 
here between Mr. Sully, the painter, who resides 
in Philadelphia, and the St. George’s Society, of 
this city. ‘They offered him $1000 for a portrait 
of Queen Victoria. He went to London, obtained 
sittings, and painted the picture. He exhibited 
it in London, for his own advantage, and brought 
it home. He wished to exhibit it here also, for 
his own benefit; but the proprietors objeet and 
deny his right to do so. He is copying it, before 
he delivers it, and they dispute also his right to 
do this. He considers himself to be supporting 
one of the acknowledged privileges of artists ; and 


‘there are various parties and opinions on the 


merits of the question, which are still under dis- 


Mr. Norris’s Locomotive Engines.—We 


‘have had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Norris, a 
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distingalshed engineer ot this: city, who ree just 


received orders from England for six locomotive 
engines, for the Birmingham and Great W estern 
Railways. ‘This circumstanee is justly giving 
considerable public satisfaction here, as a practi- 
cal acknowledgement of the superiority of Ame- 
rican skill and workmanship. 
Mitigaiion of ihe Criminal Law.—'t here is 
a strong desire among certain humane and en- 
lightened individuals in Philadelphia, to realise 
the further mitigations of the criminal law, 
altheugh on the whole it may be regarded as 
comparatively humane. JI was amused at the 
light in which these endeavours were viewed by 
an eminent gentleman of the legal profession 
with whom I conversed on the subject. He 
complained of the medern philanthropists for ob- 
structing the course of justice, and saving erimi- 
nals from the gailows, who richly deserved that 
fate. One criminal, whose trial he witnessed, 
had murdered his wife, by beating her to death. 
‘The challenges of the jury by the prisoner, had 
exhausted the list of the summoned jurors, and 
in such: cases it is usual for the judge to make up 
the legal number of jurors, by requesting any of 
the respectable speciators in court to serve. In 
this case a respectable man offered himself and 
was accepted. He was a philanthropist, came 
there for the purpose, and fairly starved out the 
rest of the jury, and induced them to return a 
verdict which involved the highest punishment 
short of death, thirty-four years imprisonment. 
They were disposed to have him hanged. He 
has been ten years in confinement, and has not 
yet manifested signs of remorse. It appears to 
me, that the philanthropist had not made a very 
great inroad on justice in this instance, even on 
the showing of the party who blamed him. 
American Institutions.—'The late amend- 

ments of the constitution of Pennsylvania, and 
the triumph of the democratic party in electing a 
majority of both houses of the legislature, and 
also the governor, have caused great irritation to 
the losing party, and a number of excellent and 
deserving persons are embarrassed by their own 
expulsion from office. I hear such persons say 

that they would prefer a military despotism to 
the institutions of the United States as at present 
administered ; others, more moderate, inform me 
that they woukl prefer a government like that of 
the British in Canada to their own democracy. 
It would be easy to represent these sayings as 
evidence that respectable persons in the United 
States are tired of their republican forms, and 
desire the repose of a monarchy ; but ; have had 
experience enough of political life to be able to 
distinguish between expressions uttered under 

irritation caused by defeat, and these which spring 
from sober conviction. If any American would 

collect and record the lamentations over the fallen 

greatness of the British Empire, and the pro- 
phetic anticipations of social ruin, uttered by the 

Tories after the passing of Lord Grey’s Reform 

Bill, in 1832, he might prove to demonstration 

that the nation was then tired of liberty, and so- 
licitous for a despotism. Not one of these Tories, 

however, would have agreed to surrender one 
privilege which his own elass possessed, in | 
order to bring in a despot: The Tories were | 
discontented solely because some degree of con- | 
trol over the national affairs had been given to 
an extended class of the people, which so far | 
abridged their own power. It is the same here. | 
Those who invoke a despotism would fight to | 
the last to preserve that liberty which they “affect 
to despise, if a despot should appear and propose | 
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to deprive them of it. Their unhappine SS arises 
from some portion of power having passed from 
their own hands into those of the people. Allow 
this disappointment to subside, and they will 
prove themselves to be patriots true to their 
country and its institutions. 

Spirit of the Peeple.-—An incident occurred, 
in regard to my lectures, which illustrates the 
mental condition of the mass of the people in this 
reity. ‘Ihe Philadelphia Museum isa very large 
and handsome building, the upper floor of which 
is fitted up as a Museum of Natural History, and 
the lower floor is occupied by Mr. Dunn’s Chi- 
nese Collection and a public lecture-room, which 
have separate doors. So far back as llth De- 
cember last, a friend engaged the lecture-room 
for sixteen nights, at the rent of $250. Subse- 
quently, the directors of the Museum let the 
upper floor for concerts d /a Musard, to be given 
by Frank Johnston and his brass band, {and to 
other persons fer vocal periormances.| ‘These 
concerts are attended by 2000 or 3000 people, 
the admittance being 25 cents, or one shilling 
The music is so loud that it often 
drowns my voice, and when the aud:ence 
applaud with their feet, I have no alternative but 
to stop till they have dene. I wrote a letter to 
the person that has the charge of the Museum, 
soliciting him to explain to the audience that a 
lecture, attended by nearly 500 of their fellow- 
citizens, was proceeding below, and to beg of 
them as a favour to applaud with their hands in- 
stead of their feet. He replied, that to make such 
a request would only render the annoyance 
greater. As the lecture-room was let to me be- 
fore Frank Johnston and others | 
began their performances, and as | was not 
warned of their nights, I thought that the d 
tors were bound to remove the disturbance ; in 
other words, to render the leciure-room fit for the 
purpose for which it was let; but I resolved to 
submit to the grievance. One of my audience, 
however, altogether unknown to me, wrote a 
letter to the editor of the United States Gazette, 
compl laining of the inte rruption, and also of the 
benches being so close that ‘ 
enough even for a short man to dispose of his 
” ‘To this hour I have no suspicion who 
wrote the letter; but it produced the following 
reply :— 

* Mr. Eprror:—The remarks in your paper 
of January 9, lead me to conclude that Mr. 
Combe cares very little for the comfort of his 
audience, notwithstanding, absence of every 
feeling of delicacy, he suggests, through the in- 
tervention of your correspondent, that the inter- 
nal arehitectural accommodations of the leeture- 
room of the Philadelphia Museum be altered, and 
that the publie of the city give up the national 
custom of applauding with their feet instead of 
their hands. Would clapping of the hands alone 
be a sign of approbation understood by those who 
have ever been accustomed to_ be spoken to in 
sounds resulting from kicking of the heels ? 

‘¢ Let Mr. Combe and his friends take into con- 


above 


and his band 





“eC- 


‘sthere is not space 


legs. 


| sideration, that the Museum makes more in a sin- 


gle evening than Mr. C. pays in rent for his 
whole course of lectures, and it is not to be ex- 
pected that public concerts, given on established 
nights before Mr. C. came to this city,* are to be 
put off for his accommodation, unless. he come 
forward boldly, and, as Paul Clifford elegantly 


* This is not a correct statement; I engaged the 


|room on the 11th December, and the concerts were 
not then announced. | 





STATES. 


| expresses it, ‘forks up the blunt’ in a quid pro 
|qguo. Again, as the majority rules, it is not pro- 
} per that thousands of the people should forego 
their amusement, to please Mr. C. and his 450 
auditors. But there is a remedy. 
the Musical Fund can be obtained for, l suppose, 
$50 a nieht, #34 more than Mr. 
pays for his present room. As the gentleman is 
| independent of pecuniary considerations, and as 
the public are acquainted with the Fund Hall, I 


about Combe 


|} see no objection to the change, unless a want of 


change should be urged against this suggestion. 


‘OnE OF THE AUDIENCE.”’ 


The editor of the paper added the following 
note to this communication :— 

‘We think it , that the 
which our correspondent alludes was not written 
at the suggestion of Mr. Combe, but by one who 
is an attendant upon his lectures, and who, in 
paying for a ticket, deemed himself entitled to 
hear—and, not hearing, to complain. 

‘Whether Mr. Combe will go to another hall 
or not, we cannot say; but if he hired that in the 
Museum, he supposed it suited to the purposes 
for which it was let, and not exposed to inter- 
ruption. 

‘** We do not feel called upon to enter into any 
diseussion of the matter, not being of the 


but having complied with the 


proper to state article to 


audience 
above or below; 
suggestion of a friend in the hint we gave, we 
have thought it due to him to say, that his mo- 
tives were only what they purport to be, viz: the 
convenience of Mr. 


U. S. G. 


Combe’s audience.—krp. 


After this letter the applauding with 
the feet increased; and I asked sev 


unfavourable an 


appeared, 
eral gentlemen 
whether 
opmion of the 
the audience above as to believe, that if 


they really had so 
urbanity and sense of justice of 
CIVILY 
a proper ¢ xpli anation, they would 
their hands. Some said, that 
would willingly do so, 


requested, after 

ot agree to use 
they thought the people 
if addres a person whom they respected ; 


others, however, were of opinion, that the request 


sed by 


them more aware of t 


more 


would o1:.v make heir power, 


and dispose them the 


disturbance. 


to use it, and to 


increase the Certainly, nobody 
ventured to address them, 


| 


and we sustained the 


, 
evil to the close of the performances, and near the 
end of my course. 
‘The impression which this incident made on 


my mind in re card to the state of mora/e of the 
people of Philadelphia, and to the 
between them and the enli 


relation sub- 
sisting uhite ned class 
The foregoing letter breathes 
d vulgar insolence, 


was not favourable 
ihe very spirit of injustice an 
and I thoucht that if that 
had sufficient refinement to enjoy 
instrumental music, and sufficient 
fford a shilling each night for hea 
sentiments whieh it 


, : : 
ciass olf cilizens who 


a concert of 
wealth to be 
able to a ring it, 
entertained and 

> reccaa;r| I sl id t the 
expressed, should pity tne 


| Subsequent events, 


subject to their rule. 


acted on the 
nation which was 
how- 
ever, satisfied me, that this inference is not fairly 
warranted by the circumstances. The letter was 


the emanation of a single mind. Th , there- 
fore, chargeable on the individual arene who 
wrote it. A lawyer in a distant state who had 
been muc: accustomed to public life, and to 


whom I narrated the circumstances, put this 
simple question to me :— se l you apply to persons 
accustomed to public speaking when you wished 
the audience above to be addressed? I then re- 
collected that at that time all my acquaintances 
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were among medieal men, professors, and private 
citizens, and I answered, No. ‘ This,’’ said he, 
‘explains the whole difficulty. No man unac- 
customed to meet our people face to lace, and to 
feel their pulse as he addresses them, could have 
ventured to 
them, with a fair chance of success; but if you 
had found some one of their own public charac- 
ters, who knew them, and whom they knew, to 
make the request, I venture to say, tuat it would 
have instantly been complied witn, and you 
should have had no more annoyance.”’ I was at 
that time comparatively a stranger to the Ameri- 
can people, but after a much more extensive ex- 
perience of their qualities, | acknowledge my 


conviction to be that this gentleman is in the 
right. 
Jan. 11. Ther. 40°. Phrenology.—In conse- 


quence of my ignorance that the Delaware was 
subject to freezing below Philadelphia, I sent the 


collection of casts, skulls, and drawings used in | 


my lectures fram New York to this city by sea. 
They left New York on the 25th December, and 
they have been sticking in the ice within Cape 
Mav since the 27th, and are there still. Fortu- 
nately the Phrenological Society of Philadelphia 
procured a collection of easts from Edinburgh 
many years ago, which have been kindly lent to 


me, and Professors Gibson, Horner, and M’Clel- | 


lan, and Dr. Bell, and other friends, have amply 
supplied all rem iining deficiencies of tlustrations. 
My regular audience is now 500, and it is com- 
posed of the first class of la lies and gentlemen in 
the 
medical practitioners. 

12. Ther. 48°. The (arard College.— 
Mr. Girard was an old merchant, who had accu- 
beeame desirous of 


city, including many of the professors and 

J in. 
mulated creat wealth, an | 
iding at once a monument for himself, and a 
college for orphans. He left his fortune in trust 
to the city council of Philadelphia, with instruc- 


tions to accomplish these objects. 
rn 1 é ¥ ee 
I'he trustees elected Alexander Dallas Bache, 

Esq., LL.D., a great-grandson of Dr. Franklin, 


president of the college, and on the 9ih of July, 


1836, they passed a resolution authorising him 


to visit all establishments in Europe similar to 
the Girard College, or any others which pro- 
mised to afford useful information in organising it, 
and to report. In the mean time, they have pro- 
ceeded to carry the will into execution, and have 
expended considerably above the full income of 
the to be £24,000 
sterling annuallv, in building the college. 

Dr. Bache appe irs to have executed the im- 
him with great indus- 


s said about 


which 


fund, 


portant duty devolved on 


try and ability, and his own views of education 
aie liberal and enlightened. In Pennsylvania 
education is deficient not only in quantity, but 

ill more in quality ; and as it is extremely diffi- 
cult to induce an uninstructed people to adopt 


improvements of the want of which they have no 
consciousness, and of the value of which they 
have no adequate comprehension ; and as no on- 
ward movement can be made in any thing with- 
unection, this maeniiicent institution, if 
may become a radiating centre 
from which higher views both of education and 
of modes of instruction may be diffused over the 


out their s 


managed, 


well 


whole state. 

Mr. Girard calls on his trustees to * develope 
talent,”* but ex nihilo nihil fii—nature must give 
before it can be unfolded ; and the records 
of several eleemosynary institutions of a kind 
his college, which have been in opera- 


ability 


similar to 


ask a favour from two thousand of 
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bodies, or of trustees, in Edinburgh, for more 
than a century and a half, have developed com- 
paratively little talent of high order, during the 


| whole of that long period. hey have furnished 


many useful and respectable citizens, but I have 
not read cny list of more distinguished men who 
have emanated from its halls. A similar remark 


| probably applies to many other eleemosynary in- 


stitutions. i’here must be a cause for this dearth 
of high talent. 1 do not impute it to negiect in 
the teachers, or to want of patronage and oppor- 


tunities of rising afforded to the pupils: ‘The in- | 


struction is equal to that generally received by 
boys in the middle ranks of life, ang the directors, 
being influential men, are both able and willing 


| to advance the pupils in after life, to the full ex- | 
| tent of their abilities. 


Besides, great talents need 
no patrons: They unfold themselves, and open 
the way to distinction not only unaided, but in 
opposition to the most momentous obstacles. 
‘I'he explanation which | venture to give of the 
dearth of great talent in the pupils of eleemosy- 


| nary institutions is one furnished by phrenology. 


Children become destitute orphans (and only such 
are received into these hospitals,) either in con- 
sequence of their parenis having married late, so 
that their strength was exhausted, and they died 
before rearing their offspring ; or from their hav- 
ing possessed bad constitutions, which sunk be- 
fore the usual age of decay ; er from their having 
had feeble or ill-balanced brains, which led them 
into vicious, reckless, or foolish conduct, termi- 
nating in premature death; or from some combi- 
nation of these or similar causes. Only in cases 
of blameless accidents can children become des- 
titute orphans, without some serious departure 
by their parents from the laws of health impressed 
by the Creator on the human constitution. ‘The 
children, therefore, furnished by society for these 
institutions may be viewed us generally deseend- 
ing from parents of inferior constitutions ; these 
imperfectious are transmitted to the offspring ; 
und hence the latter rarely rise to superiority over 


| the children of better constituted individuals. 


I perceive that as the civie rulers of Philadel- 
phia are the patrons of the Girard College, their 
political opponents have already begun to make 
‘* political capital” out of their management of it. 
They accuse them of converting the vast expen- 
diture attending its erection, into jobs, and means 
of political corruption. Mr. Girard, however, 
has taken precautions to avert any gross deviation 
from the objects of his will, by declaring, that, if 
the city funetionaries shall infringe the rules 
which he has laid down, they shall forfeit the 
management, which shall then devolve on the 
state. ‘his provision makes them act with the 
greatest circumspeection, and during my stay in 
Philadelphia, | repeatedly heard of their laying 
cases before the most eminent lawyers for advice, 


| whether certain contemplated measures were or 


were not consistent with the will. 

Cemetery at Laurel Hill.—This cemetery is 
situated about three and a half m'les from Phila- 
delphia; it lies between the Schuylkill river, on 
the west, and the Ridge road on the east, and ex- 
tends to upwards of twenty acres. ‘The highest 
point of the grounds is at least one hundred feet 
above the level of the river, to which it slopes 
gradually down. It is planted with forest-trees, 
and ornamented with shrubs and flowers. ‘The 
entrance is a pure specimen of Doric architecture, 
oceupying a space of 216 feet along the road. 


| There is a cottage ornée for the residence of the 
| superintendent; a beautiful Gothie chapel, a large 


tion, under the management of various public | house for visiters to rest in, a receiving tomb, 





{ 


| and stabling for forty carriages, witha green. house 
| for the protection of the ornamental plants and 
| shrubs in winter. ‘The first object that strikes 
| the eye, after passing within the gate, is a small 
| Gothic erection, within which Thom’s group of 
| Old Mortality is placed. ‘There sits Sir Walter 
| Scott, and beside him are Old Moriality and his 
pony, all most appropriately placed among the 
tombs. The cemetery belongs to an incorporated 
| joint stock company, and was instituted only in 
1836. 

Jan. 13. Therm. 40°. Sunday.—We eard 
| Mr. Furness preach an excellent sermon on the 
resurrection ot Lazarus, occasioned by the death 
of a young mother belonging to the congregation, 
He is the first and ouly Unitarian minister in 
Philadelphia. His church is handsome, and his 
congregation numerous aad genteel. Philadel- 
phia is distinguished for orthodoxy and Qua- 
kerism. 

Jan. 15. ‘Therm. 33°. Prosperous Zimes.— 
These are what are called ** prosperous times” 
in Philadelphia. ‘lhe depression which attended 
the suspension of cash-payments by the banks in 
1837, has passed away. Bank paper is now 
abundant, speculation is afloat, and prices are 
high. A house in Chestnut street, in the best 
situation, with a front under thirty feet, and 
ground extending probably 150 feet backwards, 
has just been sold for $35,000, (7000/. sterling,) 
to be converted into a china store. ‘The stores, 
or shops, in this city, are very handsome, and 
their wares are of a sumptuous description. ‘The 
display of female beauty and good taste presented 
by Chestnut street ona fine day, would do credit 
to any European city. 

Jan. 16. ‘Therm, 20°. John Vaughan, Esq. 
and Benjam n Franklin.—Mr. Vaughan is now 
in his 83d year, and is one of the most interest- 
ing men in Philadelphia. _ He is secretary to the 
American Philosophical Society, and lives in 
their apartments. He was educated under the 
auspices of Benjamin Franklin, was his intimate 
friend, and, in a long career of public usefulness 
and private benevolence, has faithfully walked in 
his footsteps. He was one of Dr. Franklin’s 
suite when he was presented to Marie Antoinette 
afier France had recognised the independence of 
the United States. Dr. Franklin had ordered a 
wig, and intended to appear in a full court dress; 
but when the wig was sent to him, it was too 
small. He told the perruquier that he had marred 
his whole arrangements by this blunder, and that 
it was now too late to rectify it. “4h! mon 
Dieu, Monsieur, c'est que votre tete est trop 
grosse,’” was the ready reply; and Franklin at 
once resolved to appear in his velvet coat, of the 
Quaker cut, with his hair combed back ; in short, 
in his usual attire when dressed for a private 
pariy. His fine venerable figure, in this unique 
yet becoming apparel, created quite a sensation 
in the French court, and what was ‘the result 
merely of a barber's blunder, was talked of as an 
admirable specimen of good taste and republican 
independence! His suite were all in court dres- 
ses ; and as Mr. Vaughan had only newly arrived 
at Passy, he was fitted with clothes hired for the 
day from a fripier. 

In the hall of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, there is a portrait of Franklin in the aet of 
reading. He is dressed in a wig and light blue 
coat. ‘This portrait, which Mr. Vaughan de- 
scribes as an exact resemblance, gives him aa 
expression about the lower part of the face differ- 
ent from that of any other portrait which I have 
seen; it indicates more concentration of mind. 
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The bust of him, of which we have casts in 


Edinburgh, is here in maible, and is a duplicate | 


of the head and shoulders of his statue erected 


above the front door of the Philadelphia Library, | 


of which he was the founder. It also is a taithtul 
representation of him according to Mr. Vaughan’s 
testimony. 
speaks his ingenious mind. [t is in itself an 
old, comfortable, leather-covcred arm-chair, on 
wheels. But the bottom turns round on a pivot, 
and its under side presents steps fur mounting up 
to thegshelves of the library. ‘The chair in which 
Thomas Jefferson wrote the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence iswalso preserved here. It is small, 
circular in form, with arms, and a high back; and 
a flat black board is fixed over the right arm, on 
which Jeffersen wrote. 

American Declaration of Independence.—In 
the library is shown an original draught of the 
Declaration of Independence, in Jeflerson’s hand- 
writing, with all the corrections made on it in its 
progress through congress. ‘The Edinburgh Re- 
view, in noticing Captain Marryatt’s observations 
on this document, in his work on the United States, 
ridievles the idea of its being an original, and says 
that if Captain Marryatt * had ever read that very 
interesting book (Memoirs of Jefferson, i. 17), he 
would have been aware how grossly a Mr. 
Vaughan of Philadelphia was hoazing him when 
he talked of having diseovered- the original 
draught of the Declaration of Independence.” 
Captain Marryatt, in his second work, rates Miss 


Martineau soundly for having written that review, | 


but this remark affords strong presumptive evi- 


dence to me that she was not guilty of that trans- | 
No one who had been as much in} 
literary society in Philadelphia as she was, could | 


gression. 


have spoken of **a Mr. John Vaughan.’’ Such 


a phrase was as unlikely to have presen:ed itself 


to her, as that of «a Mr. Macvey Napier’ would 
be to occur to a literary stranger speaking of the 
distinguished men of Edinburgh. Again, she 
must have known that the evidence of this being 


a genuine document is complete. On my second | 
Mr. } 
Vaughan enabled me to peruse original letters, | 


visit to Philadelphia, in March, 1840, 
giving its history, from the day it was composed 
to that on which it was presented to the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society. 
with his own hand two copies of his first draught; 
and sent one to Richard Henry Lee, who moved 
its adoption in congress, and the doeument which 
Mr. Vaughan showed to Captain Marryatt, and 
which I minutely examined, is fhat duplicate 
with the corrections added. He showed me a 
large collection of letters extending over twenty 
years, and ending in 1826, written to himself by 
Thomas Jefferson, and the identity of the hand- 
writing in them and in this draught is evident. 
I saw numerous autographs of Franklin, and 
perceived that the corrections on the draught, 
said to be in his handwriting, areclearly genuine. 


Mr. Vaughan exhibited also a letter, dated a few | 


weeks before my visit, from the sen of Richard 
Henry Lee to himself, expressing his astonish- 
ment at the reviewer's remarks. 

Among the passages deleted by congress, is a 
vehement denunciation against George III. for 
exercising his veto to prevent the abolition of the 
slave trade, when proposed by the colonies. On 
pages 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, and 21, of the «* Me- 
moir, Correspondence, and Miscellanies from the 


papers of ‘Thomas Jefferson, edited by ‘Thomas | the period alluded to there were but two persons | 


His chair likewise is here, and be- | 


Mr. Jefferson wrote | 


| graph), is printed at full length; and at page 146, | 
a fae-simile of it (taken from the draft in the | 
library) is given. ‘These copies correspond in 

every particular with the draught in the society’s | 
library, which is framed between two thick plates | 
of glass, for its preservation. ‘I'he reviewer refers 

to this memoir as showing that Captain Marryatt 

| must have been hoaxed; but it does not contain 

| a word to warrantsuch an assumption. 

Money Exchange.—1 wished to remit a sum 

| of $1000 to New York, and applied to .wo of the 

| first banks here for a draft on that city ; but they | 
| referred me to the brokers, w hose numerous 

| ** exchange offices’? abound in Philadelphia as 

they doin New York. L[ learned that nearly the 

whole business of exchange is in the hands of 

these brokers. The draught was purchased from 

a broker, and the premium was only $3 at sight. | 
‘The rise of the profession of brokers is recent. | 
The following interesting account of it appeared 
| lately in one of the American periodicals :— 

| __ ** At this period (1800) of the history of New 

York, the business of a broker was hardly known; 

| there were only three stock and exchange bro- | 
| kers in the city. ‘They were Nathaniel Prime, | 
Leonard Bleecher, and A. H. Lawrence. ‘The 
two first are living. ‘Their operations in stocks 
were very small. Only two banks, viz.: the 
New York and the United Siates, were in exist- 
ence, added to which, there were two or three 
insurance stocks. ‘Then it was rare that a share 
was bought except for investment. 

‘The change in this branch of business has 
been truly astonishing. We are enabled to give 
a list, amounting to eighty-six in number, belong- 
ing to the board. Besides these, there are many 
who deal in money, real estate, and stocks, that 
do not belong to the board. 

«Phe question naturally arises, how so many 
persons can obtain a living? which is solved by 
the fact, that, from the examination of one gentle- 
man’s books, we find that sales of from $400,000 
to $800,000 are now made in stock in a day, 
and in brisk times the sales will average a million. 
The greatest operations are in fancy stocks, 
which fluewate daily from $ to 3 and 5 per cent. 
Delaware and Hudson is the football. 
dealer informs us trat he sold of this stock alone, 
a number of shares equal to the whole capital. 
The brokerage paid in that stock alone, is im- 
mense, perbaps equal to one half the capital per 
annum. Harlem, Mohawk, and Stonington, are 
among the * Fancies.’ Stonington has been as 
| high as 125, and as lowas 18. A broker of 6ur 
acquaintance purchased for a gentleman at 65. 
He went to the East Indies—in the mean time 
it fell to 18. A few days after he returned, he 
cold out at 69, leaving him a fair interest. Har- 
lem has been as high as 200, and as low as 34. 
Mohawk has experienced the same fluctuations. 
Dry Dock has veried about 70 per cent. during 
the past year. The capitals of the Fire Stocks 
have, within five years, been nearly all swept 
away. ‘They are now very stable. ‘The Marine 
| Companies are much depressed. 

‘The stock speculators are divided, taking 
\the same names as those familiarly known in 
| London, ‘ Bulls and Bears.’ The former endea- 


One large 


| vour to carry up stocks, while the latter are in- 
| terested in carrying them down. 


In the number | 
| of produce brokers, and the amount of business | 


| done, there has been quite as great a change. At 


Jefferson Randolph” (Boston, 1830), the Decla- | engaged as produce brokers, and they transacted | 


ration of Independence, in its original and 


but little business. Now the number is very 


amended forms (the original containing this para- | great, and the operations immense.” 


joining room, and sat before the fire, 


Jan. 17. Ther. 30°. The Streets.—The 
streets are covered with sheets of pure ice, ren- 
dering it dangerous to walk on them. I asked 
why sand or ashes were not strewed on them, 
and was told that visiters would bring it into the 
houses on their feet and dirty the carpets! They 
may break their limbs by falling, but the carpets 
must be preserved unsullied. 1 admire very 
much the richness and perfect preservation of the 
carpets on the public rooms in most of the houses 
in which we visit in this city, but I would give 
up a little of the pleasure which they afford me 
for the sake of safety in the streets. However, 
the tastes of the citizens are more to be regarded 
than those of a passing stranger. 

Jan. 18. Ther. 33°. The weather is delight- 


ful: bright sunshine and very moderate frost. 
Phrenology. — Several days ago, Dr. Winn 


Bush ealled and informed me that he had seen 
Dr. George M’Clellan remove two tumours from 


| the head of a young man named Richardson, one 


external to the skull at the situation of the organs 
of Firmness and Conscientiousness, and the other 
internal; that the skull to the extent of several 
square inches had been removed, and that the 
brain in this region was found to have disap- 
peared; that nevertheless, the patient had sat up 
in full possession of all his mental faculties, and 
conversed with them during the operation, and, 
particularly, had manifested great firmness and 
self-possession ; and he requested me to reconcile 
these facts with phrenology. ‘The case had at- 
tracted much attention, and was extensively 
spoken of in Philadelphia as one strikingly ad- 
verse to phrenology. My reply was, that if such 
a case had occurred, it was the first that I had 
heard of sufficiently authenticated; and that I 

t 


| could offer no opinion on it till I should see } 


myself, which [ solicited permission to do. ‘l'o- 
day, Dr. M’Clellan was so kind 
with him, when he went 

He stated, however, that the supposed difliculiy 
in regard to phrenology had disappeared, because 
on the second or third dressing he and Dr. Bush 
were astonished to see that the convolutions had 
risen up, and that in point of fact they had never 
been destroyed, but only displaced by the pres- 
sure of the internal tumour. It was about the 
size and form of half of a hen’s egg cut longitudi- 
The external tumour was about the same 
Both had been formed in consequence of 


| 
as to take me 


to dress the wound. 


nally. 
size. 
a blow received from a stone, so slicht at first as 
scarcely to attract attention; and their growth had 
extended over a period of three years. The in- 
terior tumour had been formed between the skull 
and the fulx, the longitudinal canal having been 
carried down uninjured below its lower surface. 
Dr. M’Clellan remarked, that the slow crowth 
explained the non-affection of the mental facul- 
ties. ‘The brain had never been disorganised, 
but merely pressed downwards, and Nature had 
accommodated herself to the change. 

When I saw the patient, he was pale, and 
much reduced in flesh, but placid and quite intel- 
He rose from bed, came into the ad- 
On the 
dressing being removed, Lsaw the surface of the 
organs of Self-Esteem, and Love of Approbation 
They were large, particularly Self- 
Esteem. ‘They rose and fell with the pulsation 
of the arteries. ‘They were entire, and on a 
level with the cther portions of the brain. I 
versed with him, and received from himself the 


ligent. 


exposed. 


con- 


information which is here embodied concerning 


the cause and growth of the tumour. Hle said 


he knew that it was a-matter of life and death, 
11 
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and resolved to submit to the operation, and to 
endure it manfully. 
volved in the injury, or only partially so, at the 
post wr edge. 

Dr. M*Clellan stated that this case showed the 
importance of surgeons knowing accurately the 


tuauon of the organs; 


now saw that the organs of Firmness were not | 
involved, he would at first have certified that they | 
were destroyed, and that the patient manifested | 


the faculty powerfully: He was now satisfied 
that the organs affected by the tumour were Self- 
Esteem and Love of Approbation, and that he 
had adequate opportunities of judging 
whether the manifestations of these faculties were 
affected « 
eyes evid 


‘nee that the convolutions had not been 


disorganised, 

The patient recovered, and after his convales- 
cence he mentioned facts that showed that his 
sentiments of Self-Esteem and Love of Appro- 


bation had not remained unaffected during the | 
He was a player and | 


progress of the disease. 


| ind performed in the western cities. 


nin lat 
itriloquist, ; 


He stated, that before receiving the blow, he was | 


an entire stranger to diffidence. For the first 
three months after the accident, he felt no change 


in his mental condition, and was not aware that | 


affection of his head. At the end 
external tumour began to attract 


there was an 
of that time, the 
his attention. and he felt also visitations of diffi- 


dence, which he had never before experienced, | 


He was convinced that his powers of acting were 
unimpaired, yet he could not give effect to this 
convietion—for he felt as if he should fail. In 
the course of time his self-confidence diminished 
so much that he could no longer appear on the 
staze, yet his intellectual faculties were clear and 

So far from this case, therefore, having been 
unfavourable to Phrenology, it proved, when fully 
investigated, a striking confirmation of its truth. 
Dr. M‘Clellan is Professor of Surgery in the 


Jefferson College, Philadelphia, and he subse- 
quently informed me, that before my arrival in 
that city, he had ridiculed Phrenology in his lec- 


tures: that he had eame to my leetures with the 


view of obtaining additional materials for refuting 
it: that he had at first conceived this case to be 
one strongly adverse to its pretensions, but now 
saw that it was the reverse; that the result of | 
hearing my whole course had been to convince 
him of the futility of the objections on which he 
had previously relied, and to dispose him to de- 
vote a serious attention to the subject Before I 
left Philadelphia, he made the amende honoura- 
ble to his elass; told them that he had rashly 
condemned the science ; that its principles were 
h the best established facts in phy- 
siolovy, and that it was supported by a greater 
body of evidenee than he had imagined. He 
wrote a letter to the same effect to Dr. Sewall of 
Washington, whom he had previously encouraged 


consistent wit 


} 


ttacks against the seienee, and strongly 


counseled him to revise his opinions. 


Portrait of General Washington.—I visited | 

* In April, 1840, the patient most unexpectedly 
accosted me in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. He was 
then in good health, and acting as barkeeper in a | 
h . He was oceasionally subject te headachs, but 
did not mention any other inconvenience affecting | 
him. A detailed account of the case of Richardson, | 
i n by Dr. M‘Clellan, has been published in the | 
American Phrenological Journal, No 4. Vol. iii. | 


His organs of Firmness | 
to be very large, but they were not in-| 


because, although he | 


x not: besides, there was before our | 


| officers were in the other rooms crowded to- 


| The second morning he was seen walking in the 


| his influence to bring back the Americans to their 


WALDIE’S LIBRARY. 
| the studio of Mr. Rembrandt Peale. He is the 
son of the earliest portrait painter that America 
can boast of, and his father seems to have been 
| an enthusiast in the art(as this gentleman is him- 
self), for he named two of his sous Rembrandt 
and ‘Titian, and educated both as painters. Mr. 
| Rembrandt Peale was personally acquainted with 
General Washington, and painted a large eques- 
trian portrait of him, which he preserves in his 
studio. ‘he charger is white: ‘he picture 
appeared to me to possess much merit as a work 
| of art; and the likeness has been pronounced to 
| be faithful. Washington’s head, as here deli- 
| neated, is obviously large; and the anterior lobe 
of the brain is large in all directions ; the organ 
of Benevolence is seen to rise, but there the 
moral organs disappear under the hair. The 
temperament is bilious-sanguine ; the action of 
| the muscles of the mouth strongly express Secre- 
tiveness and Firmness, and the eyes bespeak 
these qualities combined with Cautiousness. ‘The 
| general expression of the countenance is that of 
sagacity, prudence, and determination. 

Mr. Peale mentioned that his father painted a 
miniature of the General, in his head-quarters, 
for Mrs. Washington. His bedroom was so 
| small that it admitted only of one chair, which 

was dedicated to the painter, and Washington sat 
on the front of the bed. It was the only apart- 
ment occupied by the General as his own. “His 


gether. A messenger arrived, and a despatch 
was presented to Washington. He read the 
signature and part of the contents, and, without 
speaking a word, handed it to an officer, one of 
his aides-de-camp, who was present, and he con- 
tinued conversing with the painter. ‘The officer 
read and returned the despatch; Washington 
then read it deliberately from beginning to end, 
and at the distance of half an hour from first re- 
ceiving it, he said, ** Burgoyne has surrendered ; 
this is an account of it.” 

Mr. Peale mentioned that General Washing- 
ton sat to him three times for his portrait, in an 
apartment in the State House. The hour was 
seven in the morning. ‘The first morning, when 
the State House clock struck the first bell of 
seven, the door opened, Washington entered 
with his wateh in his hand, and he was seated 
before the clock had done striking the hour, 


State House yard; he was going from the stair 
when the first stroke of seven reached his ear; 
he wheeled instantly, walked quickly back, as- 
cended, and was in the room before the clock 
had finished seven, again holding his watch in 
hand. On the third morning he entered as the 
clock began to strike. 

During the war of independence, a base at- 
tempt was made to injure Washington by repre- 
senting him as a traitor. It was stated, that one 
of his servants had ran away from him, and car- 
ried off a bundle of letters, and that among these 
were duplicates of several which he had written 
to one of the British commanders, offering to use 


alleciance to Great Britain. Washington was a 
man of awful presence and reserved habits. Every 
one was afraid to ask him if the letters were 
genuine, and he did not deign to utter a word on 
the subject himself. ‘The whole country was 
in a state of excitement about them, when Mr. 
Peale’s uncle, who was an intimate friend of 
Washington, ventured to put the question to him. 
He allowed a smile to play for an instant on his 








and replied: ‘Sir, I never lost any papers, and 
no servant of mine ever ran away.” ‘These 
words were published, and their effect was elec- 
trical. ‘Ihe calumny was extinguished instantly, 

It is deeply to be regretted that there is no cast 
of the head of Washington taken from nature. | 
have examined the common busts and portraits 
of him, but they show only that the head was 
large, and that its general proportions were har- 
monious. I have heard the question discussed 
both in Engiand and the United States, whether 
Washington was really a great man; seeigg that 
he did not, in any particular direction, show any 
extraordinary power. Judging from his conduct 
and his writings, as well as from what we know 
of his head, I infer, that he was one of those rare 
specimens of humanity in whom nearly all the 
mental organs are largely developed, and in har- 
monious proportions. Such a combination pro- 
duces a character distinguished for mental power 
in all directions. His temperament, as. already 
stated, seems to have sanguine-bilious, giving 
activity and the eapacity of long endurance. He 
exhibited a constancy which no difficulties could 
shake, an honesty of purpose and ardour of patrio- 
tism which no temptations could overcome or 
opposition subdue. He placed the welfare of 
his country on its true basis, that of industry and 
virtue; and he always regarded its interests be- 
fore his own. In him there was no important 
quality of mind deficient, and no quality in ex- 
cess; there were in his understanding no false 
lights, and no deficient lights. He gave to every 
thing its due weight and no more. He was dig- 
nified, courteous, and remarkably just. He was 
brave, yet cautious and politic; quick to perceive 
and prompt to execute; always acting at the right 
time, and in the right manner. ‘Those who say 
that he was not a great man, can merely mezn 
that he displayed no one quality in excess; that 
he showed no coruscations of isolated talent, and 
performed no individual acts ealeulated to dazzle 
or amaze mankind. But he accomplished a very 
great achievement, the independence of his coun- 
try, by a succession of most wise and efficient 
measures, every one of which showed mental 
superiority. In short, -he displayed, in a long 
career both of adversity and prosperity, that ster- 
ling worth of soul, that clear and sound judgment, 
that grandeur of the whole man, which rendered 
him far more great and estimable than those 
geniuses who are endowed with splendid partial 
talents combined with great defects. In my opi- 
nion, Washington was one of the greatest men 
that ever lived, 


One of the most touching monuments of his 
patriotism with which [ became acquainted. in 
the United States, was “a fae simile of his pub- 
lic accounts, kept during the Revolutionary War,” 
printed in Washington in 1838, of which my 
excellent friend Mr. ‘Thomas Gilpin: presented 
me with a copy. ‘The accounts commence in 
June 1775, end in June.1783, and are all written 
with his own hand. “They extend to 66 folio 
pages. The authenticity of the copy is certified 
by the chief of the engineer department at Wash- 
ington, on 24th September, 1833. It is pub- 
lished ** for the benefit of Washington’s Manual 
Labour School and Male Orphan Asylum.” Al- 
though he accepted of no salary or pay, he is 
minute to an extraordinary degree, in the speci- 
fication of his expenses, and the account con- 
tains notes in explanation of every sum which 
appears to be large, and also intimations of all 





countenance, as if glad that he had been asked, 


claims which he conceives to be still due by the 
12 
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United States, to. individuals employed in his |{ torial paragraph referring to the notice in another 


service. 

January 19th. ‘Ther. 30°, Lynch Law.— 
A criminal trial is proceeding here in the Court 
of Over and ‘Terminer, before Judges King and 


Randall, of Henry Chauncey as principal, and of 


Wijliam Nixon, and William Armstrong, acces- 
sories, for the murder of Eliza Sowers, in an 
attempt to produce abortion. ‘Ihe accused were 
at large on bail, but the audience in court were 
so strongly excited by some of the evidence 
agains, Nixon, that on leaving it they attempted 
to lynch him, and he was rescued by the police. 
Chauncey was subsequently condemned, while 
Nixon was acquitted. The populace ef Edin- 
burgh endeavoured to treat the notorious mur- 
derer, William Hare, the associate of Burke, in 
the same manner, when he was liberated from 
prison after Burke’s condemnation. ‘The con- 
duct of the mob in Philadelphia was mentioned 
in the newspapers and slightly condemned. In 
society, however, I heard the outrage spoken of 
in terms of strong condemnation, and mob ascen- 
dency seems to be regarded as an increasing evil. 
In Philadelphia, last year, a mob burned down a 
splendid public hall, because meetings were held 
in it for the abolition of slavery, and no attempt 
was made to preventthem. ‘The fire companies, 
with their engines, attended, and strenuously ex- 
erted themselves in preventing the fire from 
spreading to the adjoining buildings, but they 
made no efforts to extinguish the fire in the hall 
itself, From the tone in which such outrages 
are spoken of in the public journals, there appears 
to be abroad, in the minds of men generally, a 
fear of the people, which deters them trom boldly 
speaking disagreeable truths to the masses. ‘They 
are right to abstain from scolding or violent vitu- 
peration; but they withhold also, to too great an 
extent, the language of fervid reason and ener- 
getic moral sentiment in condemnation of their 
conduct. I observe that a virtuous editor occa- 
sionally gives full expression to his just indigna- 
tion against acts of violence committed by the 
people in some distant state or city, where his 
paper does not circulate. ‘This is well, but it 
would be still better and more magnanimous if 
he would also boldly condemn domestic iniquities. 

The trial of Chauncey brought to light many 
indelicate and disgusting scenes, all of which 
were reported in the newspapers. In Edin- 
burgh, such trials are conducted with closed 
doors, and the details are omitted by the report- 
ers for the press, 

Advertisements.—The American newspapers 
insert advertisements on moderate terms, and 
have a very large proportion of their sheets filled 
with them, Any one may, for a fixed sum, en- 
gage a certain number of inches in a column 
during the year, into which he may insert what- 
ever notices he pleases. ‘The charge for inser- 
tion of a standing advertisement is diminished, 
within certain limits, at each repetition. ‘The 
consequence is, that advertisements are repeated 
so often that they are not generally read, In 
many instances, after the most extensive adver- 
tising of my lectures, I have met with individuals 
who had never seen the announcement of them, 
and who confessed that they did not read adyer- 
tisements, ‘There is one part of the paper, at 
the close of editorial remarks, in which advertise- 
ments may be inserted at a higher rate, and these 
are pretty generally looked at; but those among 
the dense columns of old advertisements have lit- 
tle chance of attracting attention. ‘The only way 


column. ‘The editors were so obliging as gene- 
rally to favour me with these mementos; but 
the regular advertisers are thrown upon their own 
means for arresting the public eye. One com- 
mon method is to print in capital letters at the 
top some very importunate words, such as ‘+ Cure 
your cough! cure your cough!! cure your 
cough!!!" ‘Then follows the announcement of 
some sovereign balm, lozenge, or lotion:—Or 
** Boots! boows!! boots!!!” 
stoves!!!’ ‘There is charaeter in these an- 
nouncements. In America, every one is so 
intently and so exclusively engaged about his 
own affairs, that urgent appeals must be made 
before his attention can be diverted to the pre- 
tensions of his neighbours. 

Coal.—Mines of anthracite coal are wrought 
in the interior of Pennsylvania, and the produce 
is imported in large quantities into all the Atlantic 
cities, ‘fhe coal requires a chimney with a 
strong draught to make it burn, but when fairly 
ignited it gives a powerful heat. ‘The present 
prices per ton of 2240 lbs. are for “ !arge lumps 
$5 50;’’ “ broken and screened $6; “large 
ego $5 50;” “nut $5.” 

‘tristocracy.— The London Atlas of Ist De- 
cember last, contains a clever article on the Eng- 
lish aristocraey, which has led to an interesting 
conversation with some of the citizens of Phila- 
delphia. ‘Ihe Atlas admires the titled aristo- 
cracy, because it presents an exciting object to 
the ambition of the inferior ranks, and stimulates 
them to exertion: It is not a barrier impassable 
to merit, but on the contrary, one which opens 
and admits the man of plebeian birth when he 


**Stoves! stoves!! 











of being eertain to be read, is to obtain an edi- 


acquires. great wealth, or distinguishes himself 
by his talents. It is thus preserved from senility, 
and at the same time continues to eommand the 
reverence of all the inferior grades. ‘These rea- 
sons strike men very differently here. ‘The ple- 
beian, it is here said, when absorbed into the 
hereditary peerage, leaves his own class, with 
all his interest in it; he enters the higher ranks, 
adopts their sentiments, and lends them the aid 
of his talents, energy, and knowledge, in support- 
ing their privileges and pretensions. The people 
are thus first neglected, and then abandoned, by 
those who should have been their natural protec- 
tors; and they sink into degradation. I have 
seen it stated in English periodicals that Lords 
Eldon and Stowell were sons of a barge-master 
and small coal-dealer at Neweasile-upon-Tyne ; 
that Lord ‘Tenterden was the son of a barber at 
Canterbury: Lord Gifford was articled to a soli- 


eitor, and Lord Langdale, the Master of the Rolls, | 


was an accoucheur. ‘The rise of such men, and 


of many others, to the highest rank and employ- 
| influenced in its enjoyments, by the condition ot 
selves, and many persons think also to the insti- | 


ments in the state, does honour certainly to them- 


tutions of the country under which such eleva- | 
tions are possible ; but these successful aspirants | 
forget the class from which they have sprung. In | 
the United States, also, men of talent, integrity, | 
and industry, rise to eminence and consideration; 
but if they seek the gratification of their ambition 
in any department of public life, they depend so 
completely on the people for their clevation, that 
they dare not neglect them. I have already 
mentioned that in the United States, ambitious 
lawyers, representatives, and senators, lecture to 
the people, deliver orations before them, and 
court their good opinion by private civilities. In 
England, this would be regarded by men of rank | 
as a degradation. 
The consequences of the two systems are very 


different. In England, the middle classes form 
a gulf of vast depth and width between the people 
and the aristocracy, and 
communication and sympathy between them, that 
the high aristocracy, generally speaking, have no 
just eonceptions of the manner in which the peo- 
ple live, of the sufferings they endure, or of the 
eifects of their own legislation on their happiness. 
The middle ranks, again, having their ambition 
directed upwards, become regardless of the peo- 
ple in preportion as their means of benefiting 
them increase: If 
wealth and erior 
talents, and by these advantages attain to a legi- 


Po mibhate aa , , 
fF a pieveian family acquire great 


become distinguished for suy 


timate influence on the public councils of the na- 
tion, they are tempte d,by the English institutions, 


to devote their whole advantages to the service of 


the aristocracy. In the United States, they can- 
not avoid dedicating them to that of the people. 
It is an evil certainly to live in subjection to an 
ignorant and self-willed multitude; but in pro- 
portion to the pressure of this evil, is the desire 
to escape from it strong; and there is only 

means of in the United Stat 
namely, by raising the people in their moral and 
intellectual condition. Accordingly, | perceive 
that the power of the people has already produced 
on the minds of men of every variety of disposi- 


oOue 


deliverance 


tion a deep impression of the urgent necessity 
for advaneing the cause ol ger ral eaucation. 
The selfish and rich have discovered that they 
have no security for their possessions 1 
the enlightenment and morality of the people; 
the philanthropists and philosophers rejoice in 
4 ! 


except in 


the improvement of the people as a measu 
] 
: , 
which they have always desired; while the di- 
Sate Pel ‘tie ti amcataels aiff pleas 
vines jabour for the elevation of th peopl aS 
their proper vocation: ‘The only indifference to 


edueation is found in the masses themselve 


many of whom have not yet learned to appre- 


ciate its value ; and the only Opposition to it 
comes from unprincipled demagogues who enter- 
tain hopes for themselves, while the electors are 


ignorant, but whose enables them to 


desery their own ruin as the 


Sag ICiLy 
veneral 
Society in Americ 


all the effi- 


result of thy 


instruction of the , 


people. 
therefore, 1s so com pé sed as to direct 
crent forces of the social body , to one vreato | # 
the improvement of the masses 
In Britain, on the other hand, we have power- 
ful established churches, so richly endowed that 
they are in no way dependent on the people, but 
solely on the aristocracy. In consequence, they 
have allowed the masses to fall into a deplorable 

ignorance. We have lle classes 
who, m proportion as they become 


serving the people, are tempted by a false ambi- 


state of mic 


: 


capable of 


litel 


tion, to desert them ; and an aristocracy so little 
the people, that we might suppose it to belong to 
a different race. ‘fo complete the system, in 
Britain the people are restrained from invading 
the peace of the superior classes by means of 


strong police and military forces, wielded by a 


| vigorous executive government, which is sup- 


* State of Education in England.—The register of 
marriages in England throws an incidental light upon 
the state of Education. The parties married sign 
their names, if they can write. and affix their marks, 
if they cannot. Judging by this criterion, it appears, 
that among 100 men who marry in 
number unable to write is 33. Among 100 women, 
49; and the mean of both, 41. As it is estimated 
that the number who marry annually is only about 3 
per cent, of the persons marriageable, the data ar 
too limited to afford sure results, 
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ported in this exercise of its power, by all the in- 


fluence of those whom it protects. 

In the United States, the people have the 
power to fyrannise, if they please, over the 
wealthy, the educated, and the refined; and in 
Britain, the aristocracy and middle classes have 
the power to trample, if they choose, on the 
masses who have no control over the legislators. 
So far as my observations extend, the people in 


the United States have not perpetrated one-twen- 


tieth part of the acts of injustice, by their legis- 


lation, against the rich, which the aristocracy in 
Britain have done by their legislation against the 
poor. 

1 freely confess that while I lived under the 
British institutions, and enjoyed the advantages 
which they confer on the upper and middle 
classes, [, like many others, had a less lively 
perception of their one-sided character. Even 
now, alter cont mplating the orently superior 
condition of the masses in the United States, I 
am bound to state my conviction that this demo- 
eracy, in its present condition of imperfect in- 
struction, is a rough instrument of government, 
and that, were | to consult my personal comfort 
merely, I should preter to live in England. But 
viewing the results of both, as a citizen of the 
world, and as a man bound to love his neighbour 
as himself, and perceiving that the one tends na- 
turally to the elevation of the few and the degra- 
dation of the m ny, While the other tends to the 


improvement of all, itis impossible not to wish | 


success to the American Republic. 


CHAPTER X. 
1839. 
Philatelphia, Jan. 21. ‘Ther. 33°. The Cli- 
{here is far less moisture in the air of 
Philadelphia than in that of British cities in win- 


ter, and more electricity. The elimate is so sti- 


mulating, that wine Is unnecessary, and to many | 


persons disagreeable. On 11th January, I men- 
tioned the circumstance of my collection of draw- 
ines and casts being on board of a schooner which 
was then frozen up in the Delaware. The ice- 
boat has succeeded in cutting a clear way in the 
river, and the vessel has arrived. I find that the 
boxes have been on deck all the voyage, and 
Nevertheless there is 


these not w aterproof : 
even to the drawings. 


scarcely any damage done 
A small portion of water has entered and been 
frozen after reaching the first layer. In Dr. 
Franklin’s days, the English considered the cli- 
mate of America more damp than that of their 
own country, and he, with his usual sagacity, 
expresses doubts whether the opinion be correct, 
at least in regard to Philadelphia. Whatever 
may have been the state 
much of the forest has been cleared since that 
time. 

Godliness profitable unto all things.—'The 
Boston newspapers contain a cireular, dated 19th 
December, 1838, addressed by the commissioners 
appointed by the Western Railroad Corporation, 
to the clergy of Massachusetts, pointing out to 
them ‘the moral effects of rail-roads,’’ and ear- 


nestly requesting them ‘ to take an early oppor- | 


tunity to deliver a discourse before your congre- 
cation, on the moral effect of rail-roads on our 
wide extended country.”’ A Philadelphia news- 
paper, in copying this cireular, remarks that it is 
an improvement on the text, * Religion (Godli- 
ness) is profitable unto all things.” 


of matters then, the air | 
is now certainly drier in the American city: But | 
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January 22. Ther. 23°. Zhe Eastern Peni- 
tentiary.*—This day we visiled the I€astern 
Penitentiary, of which Mr. S. . Wood, one of 
the Society of Friends, is the warden. 

The warden, in his reports, specifies deficiency 
in education, aS one common cause of erinic, and 
remarks that the conviets in general do not pos- 
sess the instruction given even in the common 
free schools of the state. 

He repeats again and again, as the result of all 
his experience, that, ** to communicate any ma- 
terial benefit to those who are brought liere, their 
sentences should extend to teva years or more.” 

‘The warden in his seventh report observes, 
‘* that a minute inspection of the character of the 
unhappy inmates of prisons has developed an- 
ether interesting faet-—that many more of them 
than was supposed are irresponsible beings, (p.8). 
And the inspectors remark, that “ there are no 
doubt some criminals who are incorrigible.” 
The effect of the Penitentiary discipline on them 
does not generate vindictive feelings, but they 
leave the establishment with sentiments of regard, 
rather than resentment, towards those who have 
attempted to alter their vicious habits. Phreno- 
logists have long proclaimed, that the great cause 
of the incorrigibility of criminals is the excessive 
predominance of the organs of the animal pro- 
pensities over those of the moral and intellectual 
faculties, and that this class of persons is really 
composed of moral patients, who should be re- 
strained, but not otherwise punished, during life. 
| As nature is constant in her operations, this truth 
will in time force itself on the conviction of 
society; and after injustice and severity shall 
| have been perpetrated for ages, by the free and the 
fortunate towards the ill constituted and unhappy, 
a better system of treatment will probably be 
adopted. Why are the clergy, those guardians 
of the poor, and ministers of merey, silent on this 
subject? Even those of them who are Phreno- 
logists, and know the truth of what I now state, 
have not moral courage sufficient to lift their 
voices on behalf of these unfortunate beings. 

The health of the prisoners is indicated by the 
following table : 


Average Num Number of Mortality 
YEAR, ber in Confine- Deaths. per ce.t. 
nent. 
1830 3i l 3. 
i83l ry 4 6. 
1832 Gi 4 4.4 
1833 123 ] 8 
1834 183 5 2.7 
1835 266 4 2.6 
1836 360 12 3.6 
1837 387 17 4.3 
8) 27.1 
3.4 
Average. 


The reports state, that the deaths arise in some 
| instances froin incurable disease affecting the pri- 
soners at their entry, and that the average is 
greatly augmented by the sickly inefficient con- 
dition of the coloured prisoners, who, by self- 
abuse, become debilitated in mind and body, and 





* Tam aware that the report of Mr. Crawford to 
the British government, and the works of De Toc- 
queville, Miss Martineau, and other travellers, have 


diseased, and make up three fifths of the whole 
mortality. 

A few convicts labouring under insanity at the 
| time of condemnation, have been sént to the 
| penteantiary, and the inspectors complain, that 
in one or two instances they have been convicted, 
jin the full knowledge of their insanity, with a 
| view to get quit of them as troublesome to the 
couity! A committee of the legislature, in a 
report read in the senate on 14th February, 1837, 
states, that ** no instance of insanity has, as yet, 
occurred in the eastern penitentiary, whith has 
not been traced to causes wholly independent of, 
and either anterior or posierior to the confine- 
ment. Whatever might be the disturbing. and 
stultifying effeets of strict seclasion, without la- 
bour, without books, without moral instruction, 
and without daily intereourse with the keepers, 
certain it is, that with all these circumstances to 
relieve the distressing ennui, and the supposed 
maniacal effects, of absolute isolation, the inmates 
of our prisons are in no danger of aberration or 
alienation of mind from the cause supposed.” 
(p.4.) Again, ** A comparison of the bills of 
mortality of the eastern penitentiary, with those 
of several other institutions, will show conclu- 
sively, that the unbroken solitude of the Penn- 
sylvania discipline, does not injuriously affect the 
health of the convicts. At the eastern peniten- 
tiary, the deaths are two and five-tenths per cent. ; 
at the Sing Sing prison four per cent. ; at Auburn, 
two per cent., and so on, settling the question 
beyond a possibility of doubt, that as great a 
measure of health is preserved in the Penniyl- 
vania prisons, as in other similar imstitutions in 
the United States, or elsewhere.” 

We visited a number of the male convicts who 
had been confined for periods ranging from seven- 
teen months to eight years, and their appearance 
did not indicate either bad health or mental de- 
pression. We were introduced also into the 
cells of several female convicts, some of whom 
had ornamented the walls with pictures and 
needlework, giving to the apartments an appear- 
anee of tidiness and comfort that bespoke a 
healthy condition of mind in the inmates. 

The food appears to be too rich and abundant 








| for solitude, and several of the men had applied 


to he placed on a tea diet, consisting of tea and 
bread, which is allowed them when asked for. 
Secret vice abounds among the men, particularly 
the coloured convicts, who have few mental re- 
sourees ; but one of the white male. prisoners 
had celebrated its pleasures and pains in am ode 
written with a pencil on the white-washed wall 
of his cell. In conversing with the prisoners, I 
found them seemingly resigned and cheerful ; 
but I place little reliance on appearances presented 
to a easual visiter of a prison, especially when 
he is accompanied by an officer. He will be 
shown only the best cases, while the convicts 
will be agreeably excited by his visit and feel 
little disposition to complain to one who has no 
power to relieve them, and in presence of a per- 
son whose displeasure they dread, and against 
whom every complaint would be an accusation. 
At the same time justice requires me to state, that 
Mr. Wood offered to introduce »us to any cells 
we chose to point out; and gave me the convic- 
tion that he had no secrets to conceal. His 








deprived this subject of all pretensions to novelty ; 
but I pereeive a great deficiency of information con- 
cerning criminals still existing in the public mind; 
and as important alterations in the Prison System of 
Scotland are now in progress, it appears to me to be 
useful to present once more, even at the risk’ of repe- 


views of the criminal mind appeared to me to be 
sound and enlightened, and his prineiples of 
action at once just and humane. 

In regard to the effects of the discipline in the 
eastern penitentiary, I observe that the system of 
entire solitude, even when combined with labour, 





tition, a view of the Eastern Penitentiary. 
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oad the use of books, and a an pdcendioun’ * visit from 
a religious instructer, leaves the moral faculties 


still in a passive state, and without the means of | 


vigorous active exertion. According to my view 
of the laws of physiology, this discipline reduces 
the tone of the whole nervous system to the level 
which is in harmony with solitude. ‘The pas- 
sions are weakened and subdued, but so are all 
the moral and intellectual powers. ‘The suscep- 
tibility of the nervous system is increased, be- 
cause organs become susceptible of impressions 
in proportion to their feebleness. A weak eye 
is pained by a degree of light which is agreeable 
to a sound one. Hence, it may be quite true, 
that religious admonitions will be more deeply 
felt by prisoners living in solitude, than by those | 
enjoying society ; just as such instruction, when 
addressed to a patient recovering from a severe 
and debilitating illness, makes a more vivid im- | 
pression than, when delivered to the same indi- 
vidual in health; but the appearances of refor- 
mation founded on such impressions are deceit- 
ful. When the sentence is expired, the convict 
will return to society, with all his mental powers, 
animal, moral, and intellectual, increased in sus- | 
ceptibility, but lowered in strength. ‘The ex- 
citemeats that will then assail him, will have 
their influence doubled, by operating on an 
enfeebled system. If he meet old associates and 
return to drinking and profanity, the animal pro- 
pensities will be fearfully excited by the force of 
these stimulants, while his enfeebled moral and 
intellectual powers will scarcely be capable 
offering any resistance. If he be placed amidst 
virtuous men, his higher faculties will feel acutely, 
but be still feeble in executing their own resolves. 
Convicts, after long confinement in solitude, 
shudder to encounter the turmoil of the world; 
they become excited as the day of liberation ap- | 
proaches, and feel bewildered when set at liberty. 
In short, this system is not founded on, nor in 
harmony with, a sound knowledge of the physio- 
logy of the brain, although it appeared to me to 
be well administered. 

These views are supported by the * Report of 
Doctor James B. Coleman, physician to the New 
Jersey state prison (in which solitary confine- 
ment with labour is enforced), addressed to the 
board of inspectors, November 1839.’ ‘The 
report states that, ‘among the prisoners there are 
many who exhibit a child-like simplicity, which 
shows them to be less acute than when they 
entered. In all who have been more than a year | 
in prison, some of these effects have been ob- | 
served. Continue the confinement for a longer 
time, and give them no other exercise of the 
mental faculties than this kind of imprisonment 
affords, and the most accomplished rogue will | 
lose his capacity for depredating with success 
upon the community. The same influence that | 
injures the other organs will soften the brain. | 
Withhold its proper exercise, and as surely as | 
the bandaged limb loses its power, will the pri- | 
soner’s faculties be weakened by solitary con- 
finement.”” He sums up the effect of the treat- 
ment in these words: ** While it subdues the 
evil passions, almost paralysing them for want of 
exercise, it leaves the individual, if still a rogue, 
one who may be easily detected ;” in other 
words, in reducing the energy of the organs of 
the propensities, it lowers also that of the organs 
of the moral and intellectual faculties, or causes 
the convict to approach more or less towards 
general idiocy.” Dr. Coleman does not inform 
us whether the brain will not recover its vigour 
after liberation, and thus leave the offender as 
I.—41. 23 








| for employment. 
|emplovyment can be had, what hope is there that 
|he will be able to struggle against poverty and 


great a rogue after the close, as he was 
beginning of his eonfinement. 

The Auburn system of social labour is better, 
in my opinion, than that of Pennsylvania, in so 
far as it allows of a little more stimulus to the 
social faculties, and does not weaken the nervous 
system to so great an extent; but it has no 
superiority in regard to providing efficent means 
for invigorating and training the moral and intel- 
lectual faculties. ‘The Pennsylvania system pre- 
serves the convict from contamination by evil 
communications with his fellow-prisoners, and 





advantages that 
f solitude, but 


These are 
| go so far to compensate the evils of 
do not remove the m. 

In maintaining that 
tients who should be 
wise punished, I have often been 


are moral pa- 
but not other- 
met by the 


some men 
restrained, 


| objection, that this doctrine destroys human re- 


sponsibility. My answer has been, first, that 
phrenologists, in urging this view, desire only to 
extend the class of idiots and the insane, who are 
Bee secondly, that me ‘a in general, while J 

reject as dangerous and untrue the proposition in 
tingly guilty of the 
and pernicious injustice. 

I have asked 
receive into their 
or into their employment in stores, 
had served out their time in 
posing them qualified by knowledge for the duties 
and most of them have an- 
On being asked 
have generally 
not sufficient confidence in 
their reformation. ‘There is obviously great in- 
consistency in such conduct. If they believe that 
every individual has power to reform himself, 
and that the prison is wisely framed to effect this 
reform, it is cruel to assume that the individual 
in question is not reformed, and to exclude him 


these objectors, if they would 


families, as domestic 


servants, 
convicts who 
state 


prisons, sup- 


of these stations ; 
swered that they would not. 

why they would decline, they 
replied that they had 


| from social comfort and honour on this assump- 


The truth is, they act on the principle that 
are incorrigible, and that this may 
be one of the number: and therefore decline 
placing trust in any. Yet they blame us for 
teaching the same doctrine, and desiring to found 
on it a better practice. 

It is satisfactory to find that 
supported by the experience of the inspectors and 
warden of the eastern penitentiary. ‘They not 


tion. 


some criminals 


these views are 


| only express a desire that the incorrigibles should 


be treated as patients, but strongly urge the ne- 


| cessity of an asylum for discharged convicts inter- 


mediate between the prison and common society. 
In their report for 1838, the inspectors remark, 
that ** the situation and sufferings of discharged 
convicts have excited our attention and sympathy. 
We feel that we shall be excused in presenting 
the subject to the consideration of the legislature 
and our fellow citizens generally. ‘The small 
sum of money ($5) allowed to a convict on his 
discharge is often expended whilst he is seeking 


sut when that is gone, and no 


maintain his virtue? This class of men, as well 

as a large portion of the labouring poor, need 

advice and assistance to help them along the rug- 
4 %:° ‘rv . . 

ged pathway of life. The warden, in his report 

for the same year, says, ‘“*The unwillingness 

manifested by most employers to take persons 
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at the 


prevents his associates from knowing the fuct of 
| his being in prison. 





released from prison into their work-shops, makes 


265 
it t diffic alt for convicts to obtain good situations 
at any period of the year, but during the winter 
especially. and those 
discharged 
in so very destitute a situation, that we 
be surprised if they should sometimes be tempted 
to steal rather than starve. I believe much benefit 
would result from the courts either extending or 
diminishing in a slight degree the confinement, 
so as to make it terminate in either the spring, 
summer, or autumn.” 

The necessity for an asylum for convicts inter- 


work is scarce, 
at this season often find themselves 


need not 


Out-door 





by universal consent absolved from Aero nage 5] 


| 


ibstract, adopt it practically, and are unwit- | 
most flagrant inconsistency | 


mediate between the prison and society, ae 
the present system of treatment is pursued, 
obvious. Before a convict can 

ter the social 


rt | 


tted to re-en 
circles of his country with a fair 
prospect of continuing in the paths of virtue, the 
discipline which he has have 
invigorated and enlightened his moral and intel- 
lectual powers to such an extent, that he , when 
shall be able to restrain his own pro- 


undergone must 
] 
4 


liberated, 


pensities, amidst the usual temptations presented 
| ] 
by the social condition 
There is only one way of strengthening facul- 


ties, and that is by 


ind all the 


re lament- 


exercising them 5 
American prisoners W hich | have seen 








ibly deficient in arrangements for exercising the 
moral and intellectual faculties of their inmates. 
| Durine the hours of labour, no advance can bi 
made, beyond learning a trade. ‘This is av ala i- 
ble addition to convict’s means of reformation ; 
but it is not all-sufficient. After the hours of 
labour, he is locked up i solitude; and I doubt 
much if he ean read, for want of light; but as- 
suming that he can—reading is a very imperlect 
means of strengthening the moral powers. ‘They 
must be ext reised, tr l, Nn i f | to ac- 
tion. My humble opinion is, thet in prisons 
there should be a te che rol his fh mor | ind l 
lectual power, for every eight or ten « Icis 
that, after the close of labour, these inst: rs 
should commence a system of vigorous culture of 
the superior faculties of the prisoners, excite their 
moral and religious feelings, and instruct their 


understandings. In proportion as the prisoners 
give proofs of moral and intellectual advancement, 
they should be in a d with the liberty of social 
converse and action, for time on each 
week day, and on Sundays, 
teachers; and in conversazioni, or evenil 
parties, they should be trained to the 
higher powers, and h ibituated to 
propensities. [Every of over active 
propensity should be visit d by a restriction of 
liberty and enjoyment; while these adva 
and also respectful t and moral consi- 
deration, should be incre: proportion 
to the advancement of the morality 
and understanding. By such means, if by any, 


a certain 
in presence of the 
these io 
wse ol their 
restrain their 
indication 
ntages, 
reatment, 
ised in exact 
convicts in 
the eonvicts would be prepared to enter society 
with their higher fac alti s so trained and invigo 
rated, them 
tation, and continuing in the 

In no country has the idea yet I 
effect, that in order to 
necessary to put into 
great and powerful in proportion to the barren- 
ness of the soil from which they are expected to 


as to give a chance of resisting temp- 
paths of virtue. 

een carried into 
produce moral fruits, it is 


action moral influences, 


spring. 

The conviets whom I saw in this prison pre- 
sented the usual deficiencies in the organs of the 
moral sentiments in relation to those of the animal 
propensities which distinguish criminals in gene- 
ral. One man, in whom the superior organs 
were very deficient, and Acquisitiveness, Secre- 
tiveness, and Destructiveness very large, with 
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good intellectual development, said, in answer to 
a question from me, that it would depend on cir- 
cumstances whether he would steal again after he 


was liber ited. 

Jan. 26. Ther. 26°. Asylum for the Blind.— 
We visited this asylum, and found it a large, 
commodious, well arranged institution, which 
receives an appropriation from the state. Dr. 
Friedlander, the superintendent, who is greatly 
esteemed, is at present in the south, on account 
of bad health. The pupils labour only three 
hours a day, in brush, basket, mat, and shoe 
making, needlework and knitting. They are 
taught the ordinary branches of school education. 
‘Their books, in raised characters, are printed in 
the establishment, and they use the common Ro- 
man capital type. I mentioned Dr. Howe’s 
remarks on the facility with which the blind learn 


to read letters of a variety of forms, and the ad- | 
| well developed, but it is more difficult to judge of 


vantage of each institution printing separate books 
and interchanging; but I was told that the pupils 
here find a difficulty in reading any letters except 
those to which they have become accustomed. 
This se an error founded on an 
assumption that such will be the case, rather than 

tl Farther, Dr. Howe’s 


an experience that it is so. 
pupils increase the extent and variety of the exer- 


ms to me to be 


cise Which they are enabled to take, by climbing 


up poles, jumping over beams, 





I 
athe r athletic feats. Here it is believed to be | 
dangerous to the blind to do such acts, and the 
pupils always keep on the ground. It appears 
to me that Dr. Howe has a bold, active, enter- 
prising mind, and that to a certain extent he im- 
presses his own character on the minds of his | 
pupils. He enlarges the practical boundaries of 
their eapacities by encouraging them to believe 
ir the greatness of their natural extent. 

Jan. 26. Th Ww. 32. The WV eather.—Yes- 

h evening the wind changed to the 


terday with 
southeast, and, a hi 
torrents all night, and all this day till 4 P. M.. 


} ! 


ce 
when the wind suddenly veered round to the 





northwest, and blew a gale. 

Dr. Benjamin Rush.—We met in society this 
evening Dr. Joseph Parrish, a distinguished and 
m liable Quaker physician. He is attend- 
i ny Ie id informed me that forty years 

» he was a pupil of Dr. Benjamin Rush of | 
Philadelphia, and recognised in phrenology the 
more complete development of many ideas which 
Dr. Rush had entertained. The same remark 
had occurred to myself on reading Dr. Rush’s 
‘* Inquiry into the Influence of Physical Causes 
on the Moral Faculty,’’ read by him before the 
American Philosophical Society on the 27th of | 
February, 1786. ‘That * oration,”’ as it is called 
in the original, displays great powers of observa- | 
tion, and sagacity in deducing inferences, and 
ipproaches more nearly to Dr. Gall’s discovery 


than any other worl 
rvy 


which I have seen. 
Th Quak i— 1] 


nN 

Philadelphia was founded by 
William Penn, who was at once a man of family, 
and a Quaker; 


In the choice of the situation, the 
city, the names of the streets, and in 
many of his regulations, there are proofs of his 
cultivated taste ; 
plicitv of the Quaker principles, which he and 
his followers established, strongly and favourably 
influence society here even in the present day. 
About eleven years ago, a large section of the 
Quakers of Pennsylvania became Unitarians, 
under the influence of Elias Hicks. Some of 
these, while they have preserved their connection 
with the sect, have abandoned the costume; 


Infant city. 
plan of th 


while the uprightness and sim- 


and performing | 


h temperature, it rained in 


a fortunate combination for the 
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while others have left the Society of Friends en- 
tirely. ‘The original Quakers, who have not 
changed their opinions, are called ‘‘ the orthodox”’ 
friends. In Pennsylvania, the Hicksite Quakers 
amount to about 15,000 and the orthodox to 
| about 8000. In the United States, the total 
number of Hicksite Quakers is about 30,000, 
and of the orthodox 100,000. Of these latter, one 
half are residents of the states of Indiana and 
Illinois. 

A man who has produced so great a revolution 
in the religious tenets of a powerful sect, is an 
interesting object of observation. A friend kindly 





moral and intellectual organs; large Firmness, 
and a high bilious and nervous temperament, the 
combination usually found in energetic reformers. 
The base of the brain also seems to have been 


its size ina picture. The following ‘* Remarks 
on the character of the late Elias Hicks,’’ were 
extracted, by the same friend, from several bio- 
| graphical sketches of him :— 
‘** Elias Hicks was born in Long Island in 
1748, and died in 1830. When about twenty 
| vears of age he embraced the principles of the 
Society of Friends, in due time became a minis- 
ter, and for more than fifty years he laboured 
with unwearied diligence for the instruction and 
benefit of his fellow-men. He traveled through 
| almost every state in the union, as well as into 
| Canada several times; scrupulously avuiding any 
! 


gratuity or reward for his multiplied and pro- 
tracted labours. ‘The testimonies which his So- 
| ciety held before the world, he bore patiently and 
fearlessly, urging them on the consciences of his 
hearers, in a manner which did not permit them 
to be indifferent, and with a zeal which demanded 
| and secured the attention of those whom he ad- 
dressed. Large numbers listened and crowded 
around him to hear the joyful tidings which he 
| had to bear. He was at all times the friend of 
| freedom of conscience, thought, and action, and 
| the able and unceasing advocate of human rights. 
The African and Indian were never forgotten by 
| him, but were embraced within the circle of his 
| benevolence. 
pressed with the injustice and cruelty of keeping 


He was in early life deeply im- | 


them his unwillingness to retain the amount 
wholly to himself, and gave directions that it 
should be divided among them all, in proportion 
to the sums respectively due to each person. It 
was upon these principles that he regulated his 
conduct throughout his long and valuable life, 
His kind and benevolent feelings carried him out 
towards every species of human suffering, and 





presented me with a small engraved portrait of | 
him, which indicates a large development of the | 


led him to be kind and liberal in supplying the 
necessities of the poor. He laboured diligently 
with his own hands, believing it to be the duty of 
all to be usefully employed in obtaining the neces- 
saries of life. 

‘¢In declaring what he believed to be the coun- 
sel of God, he was bold and fearless. Possess- 
ing an acute and argumentative mind, he assailed 
the strong-holds of superstition and bigotry with 
great boldness, which alarmed the timid, and 
aroused the prejudices of many. Yet to the 
candid inquirer, and sincere seeker after truth, he 
breathed the language of encouragement, of con- 
solation, and of comfort. His great and primary 
concern was, to draw the minds of the people to 
practical righteousness—from all outward de- 
pendence, to the sure foundation, the Rock of 
Ages, the spirit of truth—‘ Christ within, the 
hope of glory.". He was an example of Chris- 
tian humility, and eminently preserved from be- 
ing elated by the applause of men, or depressed 
by their censure. He impressed upon the minds 
of the young the importance and necessity of 
early attention to the inward discoveries of divine 
light, cautioning them not to rest in the tradition 
of their fathers, nor to depend upon the teachings 
of men for that knowledge which brings life and 
immortality to life in the soul. 





‘‘ In times of great trial during the division and 
separation in the Society of which he was a 


; member, he experienced the truth of the decla- 


| slaves, and was among the first who brought the | 
| spoke of, if it be regarded as natural, probably 
| consisted of the spontaneous dictates of the moral 
| sentiments, which condemn all abuses of the 


subject frequently and forcibly before the mem- 
} bers of his religious society. It was some time 
before his friends could unite with him, but 
where principle was involved, his perseverance 
| was unabating, and his resolution immoveable. 

‘* He was a man, in the language of Scripture, 
‘instant in season and out of season’ to do good 
to his fellow-beings. He was truly a peace- 
maker; in all his relations in life kind and affee- 
| tionate ; and his manners were peculiarly dis- 
| tinguished by a patriarchal simplicity, and unaf- 
| fected goodness. Hence it was not unfrequently 
\the case, that persons who, from false reports, 
had contracted strong prejudices against him, 
| have been completely disarmed by a short inter- 
| view. 
| * The strong and abiding sense of justice and 
equality which marked his intercourse with his 
| fellow-men, was exemplified in relation to a cir- 
| cumstance which took place when he was absent 

from home. A person to whom he had lent 
money to assist him in business, had been unsuc- 
cessful, and in closing his concerns he secured to 
Elias Hicks a sufficient amount of his property 
to indemnify him for the sum lent. On his 
return he called together the creditors, stated to 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ration, ‘Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace 
whose mind is stayed on Thee, because he trust- 
eth in thee.’ ”’ 

The Inward Light.—It is a fundamental doc- 
trine with the Society of Friends, that every 
man has received an inward light sufficient to 
guide him in the discharge of his duty, if he con- 
sult it in a right spirit. My Quaker friends dis- 
cussed the bearing of Phrenology on this doc- 
trine with great acuteness and candour. I hazarded 
the explanation, that the inward light which they 


propensities ; that apparently George Fox, the 
founder of their sect, had enjoyed a large deve- 
lopment of the organ of these sentiments, parti- 
cularly of Conscientiousness and Benevolence, 


| and that, judging from his own feelings, and assu- 
| ming all men to be constituted like himself, he 


| the best constituted brains. 


had interpreted certain passages of Scripture in 
accordance with his individual experience, and 
thus arrived at the doctrine of the sufficiency of 
the inward light as universal, while Phrenology 
showed that it was limited to men possessing 
This view was new 


to the Friends ; but they told me that it seemed 
|to throw some light on several anomalies which 








had long remained inexplicable. Some of their 
body had such a clear and forcible consciousness 
of the existence of the inward light, that they 
could not conceive how any person of a sane 
mind, whether of their society or not, could doubt 
its existence; while others of their own sect, 
and numerous indivitluals who did not belong to 
them, either doubted the reality of the perception 
of that light, or regarded it as altogether a phan- 
4 
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COMBE’S NOTES ON THE UNITED STATES, 








tom of imagination. 


the moral sentiments, and that hence they really 


differ in their inward experience, and err in as- 
suming their own consciousness as a standard of 


universal human nature. I expressed the opinion, 
that individuals who ate very deficient in the 
moral organs, do not possess the inward light 
sufficiently clear and strong to serve as a guide to 


Phrenology leads us to 
infer, that the believers in the light probably pos- 
sess large, and the unbelievers. small, organs of | and understand the arguments, which he 


ble external influence to induce them to attend in 
their places, that they may hear the evidence, 
con- 
siders it necessary to present to them, often at a 
ruinous expense, to enable them to judge of the 
merits of the measure on which they are bound 
to report with the impartiality of judges. 

I was anxious to learn whether any similar 
evil exists under the demucratic institutions of 
the United States, in which the elections are fre- 


their conduct, and that hence arose the need of | quent, the suffrage nearly universal, and the re- | 


specific precepts, such as are contained in the 
Scriptures, commending certain acts, and pro- 
hibiting others ; and that Phrenology will one 
day prove useful to all sects in leading them to 
correct their doctrines, and to bring them into 
harmony with universal human nature, instead 
of limiting them to cases of particularly consti- 
tuted minds. 

Catholicism in the United States.—We at- 
tended divine service to-day in the Roman 
Catholic church (St. John’s) in ‘Thirteenth street, 
and found a large and genteel looking congrega 
tion, with all the usual ceremonials of catholicism. 
We were told that the Catholics here are chiefly 
foreigners, who bring their religion with them ; 
and that they are an inoffensive sect in the 
United States. The free institutions of the coun- 
try modify the spirit of their religion, and they 
are good citizens and estimable neighbours. I 
mentioned to a Protestant gentleman, whom I 
afterwards met in society, the great difficulty 
which I experienced in attaching any meaning to 
the ringing of bells, burning of candles, and other 
ceremonies of the Catholic worship, and he told 
me that his impressions were very different. 
His father (a protestant) had sent him, when a 
boy, toa Roman Catholic monastery in Canada 
for the sake of giving him a thorough education 
in the French language ; the priests initiated him 
into the meaning of their ceremonies, and em- 
ployed him as one of the bell-ringing and train- 
bearing boys, who serve at the altar; and so 
profound an impression of the sanctity and solem- 
nity of the worship had been made on his mind, 
that he could not, to the present day, enter a 
Roman Catholic chapel without vivid emotions 
of veneration, with which his judgment did not 
harmonise, for he had not been converted to their 
faith. From this, we may infer that to Catholics 
these ceremonies are by no means unmeaning | y 
mummeries, as we Protestants are too prone to 
imagine them to be. 

Legislature of Pennsylvania.—Every one 
acquainted with the machinery of the British 
parliament knows that for many years nothing 
could exceed the profligate dereliction of all prin- 
ciple which characterised the action of the com- 
mittees of the house of commons on _ private 
bills. The majority of the members of these | 
committees often disposed of the most moment- 





ous interests of their constituents without hear- | 


ing a word of the evidence on which their deci- 
sions were supposed to be founded. Their votes, 
governed by motives of private interest, or of | 
political favour or hostility, were secured by 
solicitation and influence; and, in short, they 
were moved by every consideration except those 
of utility and justice. Even in the present day, 
when some of these more flagrant abuses have 
been extineuished, the individual whose rights 
and interests are in dependence before a parlia- 
mentary committee, finds himself degraded into 
a petitioner for favour, instead of a solicitor for 
justice. He is still under the necessity of plying 
the members of the committee with every possi- 


sponsibility of the representatives to the people 
complete. 

A gentleman who has been a member of the 
Senate of Pennsylvania informed me, that the 
same mischievous machinery is at work in their | 
| legislature. ‘There is extensive jobbing and treat- 
ing relative to private bills, or bills for the esta- | 
blishment of public companies. ‘The parties 
who apply for the bill, or their agents, come to 
Harrisburg while the legislature is in session, 
and, under pretence of explaining the subject to | 
the members, flatter them, give them suppers, 
and open their understandings by means of plen- | 
tiful libations ‘of wine. Many of the representa- | 
tives are men from country districts, of little | 
education, and humble fortune, but of unques- 
tionuble integrity, who would reject with indig- 
nation a money bribe, but who unconsciously 
fall before personal flatteries and champagne. 
The technical name for these practices is * lob- 
bying.”’ 

In the legislature of New York, some years | 
ago, ‘lobbying’ was reduced toa system. The | 
agents for the various private bills concerted their 
| measures together, and made up lists of all the | 
members of the legislature, specifying those | 
whom they could influence absolutely, those | 
whom they could probably carry, and those (a | 
very small remnant) who were altogether inde- | 








list of business before the chambers, was pub- | 
lished, they met in a tavern, and took the ** yeas 
and nays”’ on every bill in which they were in- | 
terested, either pro or con. ‘The first bill, for 
instance, wus named; (probably one for a char- | 
ter to a bank ;) the roll of the representatives was | 
then called, and the different agents answered | 
‘yea’ or “nay” for the me “mbers re spectively 
whose votes the »y could command. W hee ‘n this 

vas finished, the inde »pendent members were dis- | 
sana according to the best estimate which the 
agents could form of their probable course of ac- 
tion; the balance was then struck, and the an- 
nouncement regularly made, the ‘ yeas”’ or the | 
‘‘nays’’ have it. So complete was this machi- 
nery, and so perfect the sagacity with which the 
|opinions of the independent members were 
| guessed at, that the decisions of the chambers 
| became ludicrous echoes of those of the “ lobby!’ 
At last a check was given to the practice, but 
much of it still exists; and it will exist until a 
| higher education of the people shall raise the 
| standard of their moral and intellectual percep- 
tions. As a stream cannot rise higher than its 
| caine: so, in social life, if the public mind be 
blind and selfish, the representatives of that mind 
will. never rise into the regions of truth and jus- 
tice. 

It is a common opinion, that if the suffrage for 
legislators be universal, and elections be frequent, 
a due regard to their own interests will lead the 
people to choose wise representatives, and the 
representatives to adopt just and beneficial mea- 
sures; but this is an error. Phrenology shows 
us that self-interest depends on the animal pro- 

















| self-interest will dis 


| training, 


| the discovery of tl 
pendent; and, after ‘the order of the day,” or| f 


| Society of Friends, in 


pensities, and that every one of then ‘mis merely 
a blind impulsive power, which desires its own 
gratification, but which needs to be illuminated 
by Knowledge, and guided by mor: ality, before 
it can successfully , 
organs of the 


attain its own objects. ‘The 


propensities are generally the lar- 





us, therefore, are by nature abundantly selfish ; 
but we are not equally clear-sighted in regard to 
the best means of promoting our own interests. 
Indeed self-interest more frequently defeats than 
accomplishes its own objects, through ignorance 
of the obstacles that lie in its way, and of the 
means which nature has appointed as indispen- 
Every legislature, 
maxim tnat 


sable to its own gratification. 
therefore, which is founded on the 


¢ 


cover the best means of at- 
| 


taining its own ends, and that where all are re- 
presented it will necessarily lead to the general 
good, rests on a bed of s: and. In the conflict of 
selfish desires of equal force, justice may be 
reached as the only point at which adjustment 
will be possible, as objects | 
lirections by equal forces fall into diagonal lines, 
and meet in a central point; but this is a dan- 
gerous, circuitous, and uncertain method of at- 
taining to truth. ‘The sentiments alone 
desire universal happiness, 
sively informed and highly cultivated, 
discover the means of realisine their 
Hich moral, religious, and intellectual 


1 
ril 


I rope |] ed in as, 5, Nene e 


moral 
and intellect, exten- 
is neces- 
Sary to 
desires. 
people at large, and 
pure and wise legisla- 


therefore, in the 
nothing else, will produce 
tion. The most consolatory view of the present 
yple ol the United States is, 
| 


condition of the pec 
that their institutions give sue 
the selfish principles of their nature, that, by 
their very blunders and sufferings, (which are 
neither few nor small,) they will be foreed into 
self-interest to 


1 unlimited play to 


1e incapacity of 
ind its own wav to happiness, and be led, by the 
very necessity of their circumstances, to call in 
the aid morality and knowledge—in other 
words, to increase and improve the 
gious, and intellectual cultivation of their rising 
cvenerations. 

Phrenology.— One third at le: 
tors, now exceeding 500 persons, b none to the 
luding both Orthodox and 
Hicksites, and they tell me that Friend John 
Joseph Gurney, who has recently come - the 
United States on a mission of charity and reli- 
gion, is warning his friends, and the circle which 
he influences, against Phrenology, as a dangerous 
doctrine, 
lievers. 
exposition of it, the y take the 


moral, reli- 


audi- 


st of my 


and one to be shunned by sound be- 
As they have now heard a pretty full 


» liberty to judge for 


| themselves, and [ do not find that their fears keep 


pace with those of Mr. Gurney. In answer to 
the question, whether Mr. Gurney meant to 
| affirm that it is dangerous to religion to teach the 
true functions of the only that Phreno- 
logy is false, and therefore dangerous ?—my 
friends replied, that, SO far as they could learn, 
he knew little about the subject, and appeared to 
in his 


brain, or 


condemn it on vague impressions existing 
own mind, rather than on any specific informa 
tion concerning its merits. 

Jan. 29. Therm. 30°. A/r. Du Ponceau, Ra- 
ron Hammer, and Captain Basil Hall._—This 
day I met Mr. Du Ponceau in society, and he 
asked me about the aecentuation of the Gaelic, 
which he reads, but has never heard spoken. 
Unfortunately, I could give him no information 
on the subject. He came to the United States 
from France in 1775, and has realised a fortune 
») 


gest and most active in the brain; and most of 
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w. He is hichly celebrated as a philo- 
) . He correspends with Baron Hammer of 
Vien { mentioned that he h id translated and 


nswer to Cap- 
called 


i the Baron’s Letter in 
Basil Hall’s statements in his work 
that he could not induce any periodical in 
inoland to publish it. He was much interested 
v 1 | told him that Ll had formed an acquaint- 
Baron Hammer, now Baron Hammer 
visited Vienna in 1837, and 

ved irom him a copy of the letter in 
printed in ** the New York American’”’ 
1836; and that I had subsequently 
nserted in a London 
This led to an interesting conver- 
ptain Hall and Schloss 
i . when I mentioned to him that Baron 
requested me to peruse several 
written by the Countess of Purgs- 

to him, all in English, in which she ex- 
ind — i] 
from 
press 
itation§ to 


yressed elf in the most kind : 
lso a let 


> W hich 


communicated to 
and af- 


1] 
Purgstall 


Rzewnska, 

intess 
Baron Hammer's interposition 1s not 
In one of the Countess 
ions 





Cay 1 Hall had not brought much infor- 
} ound him 
W elling- 
ed her, all 
xr with th In ano- 
Baron Hammer that, on re- 
| , she is satisfied that she acted wisely in 
} iptat n H: ll 
sign, expres- 


tter which ¢ 
) 
| not entertain 
stewart. In 
private 


ifides her most 
| ¢ ; 
\ nes, and ex sses the greate oratitude, to 


likewise tells the Baron 
Fall; % re . 
i 1h is ObVvIOUSLY Writing a journal 
what 
rt in it. ‘he countess had informed 


that Captain Hall frequently spent only 


‘informs her 


I 
nd did not 
he night. 
Hall took 
man-of-war,”’ 


iw 1 
If as if he had 





owner. After the countess’s death, the 
| and he invited 
captain and his family to continue in the 
lis guests until they found it convenient 
Eneland. He detailed a se 
oceurred after this invitation, that 

1d which I forbear 

t] nveyed to me a strong 


Hall’s 


Jaron 


ies ol 


impression of the indiscretion of C iptain 
puUubi ion, and ol the in} d ne to 
H immer in his work. The Baron has placed 
| of th yuntess’s letters to him, which 
1h ee Se ae 
Hall’s statements, in the 
Imperial Library at Viennaywhere they are open 


throw light on Captain 


to the inspection of every one 
peruse them. He made these communications 
to me it [ should publish them, 
s he considered himself injured = ungratefully 
treated by Captain Hall. I should have had 
great hesitation in doing so, had not Captain Hall, 
work complained of, converted the inci- 
dents of the private life lady, into whose 


with a request th 


in the 


‘teaching ‘ orthography, reading, 
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| house he was received in the confidential charac- 


ters of a friend and a guest, into the materials of 
a romance, and by the incorrectness of his state- 
done injury both to the living and the 
dead. Captain Hall is a man of great talents, 
but his hostility to the Americans, and the inac- 
curacies of his statements in regard to them, are 
loudly complained of by the most respectable 
men in the city of Philadelphia. 

Common Schools.—I visited acommon school 
in the city, and found the system to be similar to 
that pursued in Boston and New York. ‘The 
master of a primary school must be 
grammar, 
history, writing, arithmetic, and book- 
keeping ;”’ and, where a majority of the parents 
of the children attending the school require it, he 
also teach German. ‘I'he: teachers are ap- 
after examination, by the board of di- 
rectors of and may, at the end 
of any month, be dismissed for ** incompetency, 
neglect of duty, cruelty, or immoral conduct.” 
No teacher is allowed to receive * any 
sation from parents or gui ardians in addition to 
that paid by the district.” The tenth head of 
the R egulations for common school districts,”’ 


is in these words, and it is here printed in the 


ments, 


geo- 


graphy, 


must 
pointed, 
common schools, 


compen- 


same types as in the original :—Ist, THE RELI- 
GIOUS PREDILECTIONS OF PUPILS AND THEIR 


SACRE DLY 


ce mnfes- 


| 
used as a 


GUARDIANS SHALL BE 

No catechism, creed 
sion, or manual of faith, shall be 
school book, nor admitted into the school; sec- 


PARENTS OR 
RESPECTED. 2d. 


tarian instruction not being the province of the 


school-master, but of the parent or guardian, and 
1¢ spiritual instructor selected by him.” 

The teacher is required to ‘* pay most especial 
regard to the morals, habits, and general beha- 
viour, as well as to the mental instruction of his 
yupils. ‘The punishments to be inflicted by the 

cher, shall be, Ist, Reading aloud the rule 
violated. 2d, Insertion of the offender's name 
under the head of * bad conduct,’ in the monitor’s 
Private and public admonition. 4th, 
Detention after school hours. 5th, S specia il re- 
ports or complaints to parents or guardians. 6th, 
The rod. ‘The rod shall be applied, whenever, 
in the teacher’s judgment, it shall be necessary ; 
when used, it shall be inflicted with certainty 
and effect; but passion or cruelty in its applica- 
tion shall be avoided. ‘The hours of instruction 
from 8 to 12 in the forenoon, and from 
afternoon, from the Ist of April 
and from 9 till 12, and 1 


if 
i 
t 
l 


é 


book. 3d, 


shall be 
2 till 5 in the 
till the Ist of October ; 
till 4, during the rest of the year. 

‘The Old and New Testaments, containing 
the best extant code of morality, in simple, beau- 
tiful, and pure language, shail be used as a school 
book for reading, without comment by the teacher, 
but not as a text-book for religious instruction.” 

The Monitors in Schools.—The regulations 


provide for the appointment of monitors, who 
shall be members of the highest classes, and 


whose duty shall be to enter in a book the of- 


| fences of which the scholars shall be guilty ; but 


: | 
who desires 10 


[ was informed that the employment of monitors 
has been abandoned in all the common schools 
in Philadelphia, and that each school is now un- 
der the charge of a male and two female teachers ; 
the females having a salary of $200 each. ‘This 
arrangement is new in the boys’ schools, and 


|one of the directors mentioned that it has been 


found to answer well. ‘The young women treat 
the boys with a kindly interest, obviously infiu- 
enced by sex, and the feeling is reciprocal. ‘The 
boys, when studying under the young women, 


capable of 


| 


are more gentle and refined in their manners than 
when taught by male teachers, and they perform 
their tusks more obviously from a desire to please. 
This is as it should be. ‘There is nothing ne- 
cessarily indelicate or improper in the feelings of 
the sexes towards each other. Indeed, I have 
heard ladies of the strictest principles and the 
most refined delicacy, acknowledge that they 
were conscious of receiving an additional stimu- 
lus to exertion from the influence of a teacher of 
the opposite sex. ‘There is no reason why this 
excellent ordination of Nature should not be em- 
ployed to promote the training and instruction of 
the youthful mind. 

The High School of Philadelphia is now form- 
ing under the charge of Mr. John Frost and Mr. 
Wines. I had read an excellent abridgement of 
the History of the United States, by ‘John 
Frost,”’ reprinted in London, but imagined that 
this was a mere nom de guerre. It gave me 
pleasure to meet with the real author, and to find 
him an accomplished teacher instead of a sha- 
dow. Mr. Wines, also, has written two valuable 
works on education. 

Phrenology.—1 was taken, by a medical 
friend, several miles out of town, to visit a boy 
of seven or eight years of age, who, in July last, 
had received a kick from a horse in the region of 
the organ of Time (above the centre of the eye- 
brow) en the right side. It had completely 
driven in a portion of the skull an inch in length, 


'and half an inch in breadth, and the fragment of 


bone must have rested on the superorbitar plate. 
The convolution constituting the surface of the 


‘organ of ‘Time must have been injured, with parts 


of the organs of ‘Tune and Eventuality, and pio- 
bably also the organs of Colouring, Order, and 
Weight. All the organs on the left side were 
untouched. ‘Ihe integuments had completely 
reunited over the wound, but the skull was not 
restored. When the boy walked smartly, the 
pulsation of the brain was distinctly seen. The 
bey had been kept quiet in the house, without 
bodily or mental labour, ever since the accident ; 
and he appeared be intelligent and healthy 
when [ saw him. It will not be until he shall 
have been exposed to intellectual efforts and 


| anxiety, that it will be seen whether his faculties 


have suffered by the injury; or whether the 
brain has been restored. ‘The practitioner first 
called in after the accident, had sewed up the in- 
teguments and left the bones sticking in the brain, 


and the arteries bleeding into it, and the boy was 
| quite insensible when visited by my friend from 


ithe former 
judges 
! amendment, 
| Ist of 


Philadelphia. Owing to the imperfect education 
of many of the medical men in the United States, 
such instances of mistake are not uncommon in 
the rural districts. 
Jan. 30. Ther. 40 
constitution of 


The Jud ges,—Under 
Pennsylvania, the 
held office for life, but under the recent 
which came into operation on the 
January current (1839,) they are hence- 
forth to receive appointments for ten yeers only. 
The reason assigned for the change is, that, un- 
der their life tenures, they were indolent in their 


| proper spheres, but became active as political 


partisans. 


| 








It is feared that under the new sys- 
tem, they will make the law bend to popular 
sentiments ; so that there appears to many per- 
sons to be only a choice between two evils. The 
salary of the Chief Justice of the supreme court 
is only $2,666 67 cents a year, a sum so small 
that a trader in moderate business, will regard it 
as an unproductive year when he does not realise 
as much. Each associate justice of the supreme 
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court receives < $2000 per annum. I record these 
statements as they were made to me; but I must 
add, that 1 have met with several of the judges, 
and they appeared to me to be strong minded 
able men, possessed of extensive information. 
Feb. 1. ‘Ther. 40°. The 4lms-House.—We 
visited this institution, which is situated on rising 
ground lying on the right bank of the Schuylkill, 
a little below the city. ‘The main buildings, 
which are four in number, are arranged in the 


form of a parallelogram, and cover and enclose | 


an area of about ten acres,” It has a handsome 
architectural front, which appears to great advan- 
tage when viewed from the city. The entire 
building cost above one million of dollars, and it 
is altogether so magnificent in reference to its 
objects, that it has been not unaptly denominated 
‘‘the Pauper Palace.” It includes a pauper 
lunatic asylum and an hospital for the sick. It 
was erected and is supported by assessments on 
the city and liberties. Its fame stands so high, 
and has extended so widely, as affording com- 


fortable quarters for the destitute, that some of 


them have been known to walk two hundred and 
fifty miles to reach it. Although only the poor 


of the city and suburbs have a legal right to enter | 
it, these distant strangers throw themselves down | 


at the door during the night, and refuse to rise or 


go away, stating their resolution to make good | 


their quarters after such atoilsome march. It 
contains at present about 1800 inmates. 
I was surprised equally at the magnificence 


and extent of the building, and at the number of | 


paupers, in a city of only 200,000 inhabitants, 
situated in a young, fertile, and prosperous coun- 
try, where labour is greatly in demand, and highly 
remunerated ; but I was assvred that three-fourths 
of the inmates are foreigners who are cast forth 


from all the countries of Europe, and fall as a| 


burden on the United States.* 
too true; because, in general, only 
viduals who find a difficulty in providing for 
themselves at home emigrate ; and hence many 


This is probably 


| tion of the corporeal system. 


those indi- | 


of the foreigners landed in America are feeble in | 


mind, dissipated, or reckless persons, whom their 
friends in Europe have shipped off to rid them- 
selves from the burden of their maintenance. One 
of the directors of the Alms-house mentioned to 
me that the managers for the poor of St. Cuth- 
bert’s parish in Edinburgh, had actually shipped 
off a body of paupers and landed them very re- 


cently at New York, two of whom are said to be | 


idiots.t 





* The number of paupers I find is really small 
when contrasted with that of Edinburgh, a city with- 
out manufactures or any other great source of pau- | 
perism. On the Ist of October, 1840, Mr. Small, 
Treasurer to the Edinburgh Charity Workhouse, re- 
ported the number of persons receiving permanent 
support from that institution to be 3500; besides 
400 supplied with temporary aid. The population 
is under 100,000, as the poor of the parish of St. 
Cuthbert’s, as well as those of the Canongate, are 
separately provided for. ‘These two parishes nearly 
surround the ancient city, and St. Cuthbert’s in- 
cludes many new streets and populous suburbs. 

tI expressed my astonishment at this statement 
and disbelief in its accuracy, and afterwards ascer- 
tained that it is essentially incorrect. A Mr, Johns- 
ton eame to Edinburgh, and engaged a number of 
the younger inmates of St. Cuthbert’s Charity 
Workhouse to go with him, as indented servants, to 
his farm in Canada. He entered into a legal bond 
to the managers to carry them to that country, to 
provide for them, and remunerate them suitably for 
their labour. He proceeded with them to New York, 
but there his means failed him, he was imprisoned 
for non-payment of the “head money,” a tax exi- 


| The Alms- house has a “medic al and surgical 
hospital attached to it, where clinical lectures are 
delivered twice a week. It is unfortunately two 
| miles from the eity, and in consequence the stu- 
| dents do not see the regular course of clinical 
treatment ; but only hear it described on lecture 
or visiting days. 

The whole establishment is kept clean to the 
eye, but the nose and lungs detect imperfect ven- 
tilation, particularly in the departments for the 
children; who are afflicted with ophthalmia, lan- 
guid looks, and other indications of a low condi- 
It is extremely 
difficult to induce paupers voluntarily to admit 
fresh air into their apartments, except in very 
warm weather, and in building an alms-house, 
adequate means for involuntary ventilation as 
well as warmth should be provided. 
to observe that pictures, objects, and apparatus, 
are supplied for teaching the children ; an advan- 
tage not enjoyed in many of the city schools. 

Sorcery.—The following advertisement ap- 
peared in the * Public Ledger’? newspaper a few 
days ago. “A Card. 
for past favours, respectfully informs the ladies 
dnd gentlemen of Philadelphia, that her residence 


Tenth, where she will be happy to solve all 
questions relating to dreams, marriages, journeys, 
gains, and all other lawful business, 
| ness, death, We. j. 30. 3 t.” 
at the end mean ‘“ January 30, three times ; 
and we may presume that Madame Dusar meets 


losses, 


| with customers who indemnify 
penses of advertising, and leave her besides 
| suitable remuneration for her skill and trouble. 
| There are ignorant and superstitious individuals 
in all countries; but the circumstance which 
gives this announcement interest in my estim«- 
is, that the male customers above twenty- 
one years of age of this lady have votes for the 
civic rulers of Pennsylvania, and may 
an influence on its banks, public works, credit, 
and general prosperity. It would certainly be 
desirable to bring this profession to a close by a 
higher and more general education of the people. 
I have been informed (but perhaps the story is 
an old ‘* Joe Miller’’) th: at within four or five 
years from the present time, the cashier of a bank 
in Philadelphia applied to one of these ladies to 
learn who had committed a robbery on the bank, 
and that she directed him to a certain house, in 
the garret of whicl:i he would find an old chest, 
and in the chest the lost money. He found the 
house, the garret, and the chest, but no money 
The sorceress had sent him thither to annoy a 
family whom she disliked ! 

Feb. 3. Ther. 26°. The Free 





| tion 


Negroes.— 


| Our apartments at the Marshall House are under 





the charge of a coloured man, who, although a 
complete negro, has a brain that would do no 
discredit to an European. It is of a full size ; 
the moral and intellectual regions are well de- 
veloped ; and his manner of thinking, speaking 
and acting, indicates respectfulness, faithfulness, 
and reflection. He was originally a slave, and 
purchased his own freedom. His wife also is of 
pure African blood, and his children of course 


gible by law on emigrants, and they were left desti- 
tute. The newspapers in New York represented 
the matter as if the paupers had been deliberately 
shipped off by the managers of St. Cuthbert’s parish, 
in order to relieve themselves from the expense of 
maintaining them, and to impose them as a burden 
on the United States; but this was not their inten- 
tion. 


I was glad | 


Madam Dusar, thankful 


is No. 6 Watson’s alley, Locust, 1st alley below | women were seated at one 


sick- 


The small letters 


her for the ex- 


exercise | 


____ 299 


| the same. Ginn of of his sons name ds ‘Rob Roy,” 
|(what would Helen Macgregor have thought of 
her husband’s name-sake ?) was extremely desi- 
rous to hear some of my lectures, and his father 
asked if he might be permitted to go into the 
room. No objection existed on my part to lee- 
ture to an audience of any colour, if they were 
intelligent and attentive ; but Americans feel dif- 
ferently. I consulted some liberal friends as to 
what could be done without giving offence, and 
it was arranged that, after the 
sembled, Rob Roy should enter and stand near 
the door, at Jhe back of all the seats, and thus 
pass for in waiting. He followed this 
plan, and no notice was taken of his presence. 
1 have not introduced the question of abolition 
into my lectures, because it is foreign to their 
object. So far, however, as: the subject lay in- 
| cidentally in my way, | have not shrunk from it, 
but have introduced the 
| groes among those of other varieties of mankind, 
|and freely expressed my opinion of the moral 
and intellectual their 
forms. 

Quaker Preaching.— We attended the meet- 
ing-house of the Hicksite Quakers this day. The 

end, and the men at 
the other. One male Friend spoke, and afier- 
wards Mrs. Lueretia Mott delivered an excellent 
address. We had previously 
quaintance of this lady, and of her husband Mr. 
James Mott, and observed that in private society 


audience was as- 


a servant 


skulls and ecasts of ne- 


capabilities indicated by 


formed the ac- 


she manifests the power of intellect of a philoso- 
pher combined with fe refinement and 
delicacy. In deliver her manner 
of speaking was so 


minine 
ing her add 


ress, 


clear, yet so soft and touching, 


and the matter of it was so full of wisdom and 
goodness, that it drew tears from the eyes of 
C——, and intensely riveted my attention. 


Feb. 4. Ther. 33°. William Penn.—We 
visited the Pennsylvania Hospital in Pine street. 
It is a medical and surgical hospital and a lunatic 
asylum in the surrounded by 
ample grounds and stately In front there 
is a well executed bronze statue of William Penn, 
| standing in full Quaker 
| with the charter of 
| Charles IT, in 1681, i 
of the dome, an extensive view is enjoyed, and 
an emotion of astonishment presses on the mind, 
that this large, ric and en- 
lightened city, all have grown up from an 
absolute wilderness since 1681, and that Penn 
| should have had the vigour and sagacity of mind 
to look forward to its increase with the eye and 
| hope of a prophet; and should at that time have 
| laid it out in streets, and squares, 
| most exactly as it now appears, with so much te 
and so little to amend. 
| Phrenology in Baltimore.—After repeated 
| advertisements in the Baltimore newspapers, re- 
| questing those citizens who desired that I should 
lecture there, to enter their names at 
twenty-six individuals have appeared, and 
success has been reported to me. As the 
which I require is 150, I have declined to lee- 
ture in that city. I have been solicited to repeat 
my course in Philadelphia, 
if 200 subscribers appear for a second course. 
Loss of the Use of Words, §&ce.—Dr. Parrish, 
Jun., called and introduced a man of slender sta- 
ture, bilious and nervous temperament, retreating 
forehead, and prominent eyes, a policeman, about 
thirty-eight or forty years of age, who, after 
sleeping in a very cold bed in December last, at 
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heart of the city, 


trees. 


costume, hat and all, 
Pennsylvania, granted by 


his hand. From the top 


+h, regular, beautiful, 
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and ways, al 
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a bookstore, 
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and offered to do so, 





Harrisburg, (whither he had been conveved as a 
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soldier to suppress the riot,) had felt some uneasy 
sensation in his head, and then discovered that 
he had lest the use of words. Although he un- 
derstood language, and could articulate, he could 
not find words with which to express his own 
ideas. He saw distance erroneously : a house 
distant one street, appeared distant a mile or a 


mile and a half; he lost the perception of num- 


bers also, and could not reckon. He felt no pain 
in any particular part of the head. He gradually 
recovered the use of the lost faculties, but even 
now he cannot use numbers readily: he calls 
numbers ‘times.’ In endeavourigg to name 
dates, he says it was “last time,’’ or ‘‘a time 
before that The lower part of the anterior 
lobe is narrow, and projects considerably. If one 


a conjecture, I should say that the 
intense cold had produced congestion of some of 
the intellectual organs; those most affected being 
organs of Language, Size, and Number; the 
other intellectual faculties were unimpaired. ‘The 
cause of these aflections is obscure; but the fact 


three faculties, and these so distinetly 


of only 

marked, being involved in this case, not only 
confirms the general principle of a division of the 
brain, but affords grounds for presuming that the | 


] 


phrenologieal divisions are real. 
Fashion.—The British public appear to have 


a great difficulty in understanding the condition | 
of the fashionable world in the United ‘States. 


‘They generally imagine that little refinement and 
nee, but abundance of vulgar glitter and 


ridiculous pretension prevail there. They forget 
that the United States embrace a country of vast 


in all its stages. ‘The 
love of in the human 
mind, fashion is found in the social cirele of the 


' ¢ Lshiting et 
extent, CEXNnipiling sociervy 


distinction being innate 


savase as well as in that of the monarch of France | 


or England. In 
tion of society, from that of the newly cleared 
wilderness to that of the opulent eastern cities, 
has its ecirele of fashion, and great differences 
nay naturally be expected to exist. Philadelphia 
prese nts a great amount of female race, beauty 
and accomplishments, and of handsome young 
men, rather verging towards dandyism; while 
the shoy 
gant wares, and the public rooms in many of the 


s contain the most expensive and ele- 


houses of wealthy citizens are richly furnished 
ind decorated. ‘T‘he refinement and elegance of 
manners which distinguish the highest cireles in 
London may not abound, but there is more of | 
nature in its genuine forms. In short, there is 
no difficulty in finding society in which any 
less fastidious than that of a Beau Brum- 
Indeed, the con- | 


mind, 
mel, may feel itself at home. 
test for superiority in fashion between different 
circles, is here as keen and active as in any Eu- 
Market street is the northern boun- 
dary of fashionable residences. ‘The fashionable 
inhabitants of Chestnut, Walnut, and Spruce 
streets, which lie to the south of that line, will | 


ean city. 


scarcely recognise as compeers families living to | 
the north of it. If a stranger were to come to| 


the city and occupy a house of the first class, 


beyond the northern boundary, and give the most 
splendid entertainments, he would nevertheless 
find it difficult to make his way into fashionable 
society. This is neither more nor less absurd 
than the rule in London thirty years ago, which 
limited all good style to localities south of Ox- 
ford street, and doomed the north to irretrievable 
vulgarity. Many families of good fortune and 
the highest respectability live north of Market 
street, but few of them aim at figuring in the 
fashionable circle. We were told that one fash- 


the United States, every condi- | 


| the court of Victoria, would be regarded as per- 


| and that both were well, happy and respected. 
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ionable family have ceased to invite the English 
to their house, on account of the ungrateful con- 
duct of the visiters of that nation, who have from 
time to time published their travels. 

Feb. 5. Ther. 32°. Residences of the Poor.— 
It is distressing to learn, that even in this beau- 
tiful city the houses of the poor too much resem- 
ble the residences of the same class in European 
towns. Dr. Parrish informed me that great 
numbers of young children die here every season 
in hot weather from cholera infantum, Or, as it 
is commonly called, the summer complaint. ‘The 
poor live in small houses, never intentionally 
ventilate their rooms, and seem not to know the 
use of cold water. He would enter one of these 
dwellings on a summer morning when the ther- 
mometer stood at 90°, and find an infant shri- 
velled and bedewed with a clammy perspiration. 
It had been gasping all night for breath, and not 
drawn one mouthful of fresh air, and had, per- 
haps, never been washed from its birth. Death 
speedily relieves it. Many of the parents who 
thus treat their children are Irish. He hired an 
Irish nurse to suckie one of his own children. 
She gave her own son to an Jrish family to 
board. 
of her infant, and went to see it. 
condition before described. In three hours more 
it would have been dead. Without a day’s delay, 
he sent the whole Irish family with the child to 
his farm, and saved it. ‘I should have felt very 
uneasy,” said he, “if it had died, because my 
child was thriving under the care of the mother | 
whom nature had given to it, but whom [I had | 
taken away for the benefit of my own.” 

We were a good deal in Quaker society in 
Philadelphia, and enjoyed it highly. ‘The prin- 
ciples of moderation, truthfulness, and simplicity, 
in which they are trained, render their manners 
pleasing, and those individuals among them who 
possess in addition high moral and intellectual | 
qualities, are not only excellent specimens of | 
good breeding, but most interesting companions. 
We knew female Quakers who, if introduced at 





fectly well-bred. 

Feb. 6. Ther. 14°. #migrants.—This even- 
ing a well dressed respectable looking Scots- 
woman called and introduced herself to me, and 
told me that she and her husband had been ser- 
vants in the family of one of my friends in Edin- | 
burgh; that they had come to the United States | 
a few years ago; that her husband now acted as | 
assistant in keeping a store in Market street, 
Philadelphia, for which he received $350 per 
annum; that she also had found employment; 


She had a child with her equally well dressed 
with herself, and thriving in its appearance. She 
added that ‘‘ this is the country for poor, honest 
and industrious people to come to.”” The visit 
afforded me much gratification. 

Musical Instruments.—An Italian gentleman 
mentioned to us, that the climate of Philadelphia | 
destroys musical instruments imported from Ger- | 
many or England. He had an excellent piano- 
forte sent to him from Germany ; but the first | 
summer dried up the wood so thoroughly, that | 
the keys would not act, and the instrument be- | 
came useless. He hoped that the winter would 
restore it; but was disappointed. ‘The German 
instruments are not varnished, but polished. The 
air takes off the polish, and in one year the naked 
grain of the wood appears. The American in- 
struments are made considerably stronger than 
the European, and are nearly as delicate in their 





When the hot weather came, he thought | 
It was in the | 





tones. ‘Ihe wood is seasoned up to the demands 
of the climate before being used, and it stands it 
better. ‘I he manufacture of pianofortes is a very 
extensive branch of trade in the eastern cities of 
the Union; still, the Americans cannot be called 
a musical people. Most of the really accom- 
plished musical amateurs in Philadelphia are 
Italians or Germans, or descendants of these na- 
tions. This is very natural; for the English 
who settled in these colonies were not the musi- 
cal part of that nation, and the pursuits of their 
descendants, since they came hither, have not 
been favourable for the development of the fine 
arts. The stimulating climate, however, and 
active brains of the Americans, may be expected, 
in due season, to bring forth both taste and talent 
for painting, sculpture and music. The coloured 
population show considerable capacity for music. 
Frank Johnson’s brass bend, which has been 
collecting large crowds of listeners in the upper 
rooms of the Philadelphia Museum (and disturb- 
ing my audience) is entirely composed of co- 
loured men, and the music is said to be very 
creditable to the performers. 


CHAPTER XI. 
Feb. 8. Dr. Franklin and Lord Hillsbo- 


rough.—On visiting Mr. Vaughan at the apart- 
ments of the American Philosophical Society this 
day, he showed us, and read, a manuscript re- 
port by Dr. Franklin of his interview in London 
with Lord Hillsborough, secretary of state, when 


‘the philosopher presented his commission as 


agent for the people of Massachusetts. He de- 
scribes the secretary as having scolded both him 
and his constituents, and declined to recognise 


| him as their agent, because his commission had 


not been sanctioned by the governor. ‘I'he re- 
port is in the handwriting of Franklin, but it is 
not subscribed by him. 

Phrenology.—l gave the last lecture of my 
course this evening, and received the thanks of 
the audience in a series of gratifying resolutions. 


| They guarantied a class of 200 hearers for a re- 
| petition of the lectures, and a second course was 


unmediately announced. 

Feb. 9. Ther. 45°. Animal Magnetism.— 
This subject is exciting considerable interest in 
Philadelphia; and the proceedings of Dr. Elliot- 
son, and the attacks on him in the London Lancet, 
are much spoken of in medical society. The 


| medical men here who do not admit the existence 


of animal magnetism, ascribe the phenomena to 
hysteria. As some cases in the Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb in this city have attracted 
attention, we visited it, and saw a deaf and dumb 
girl of about nine years of age, of a nervous and 
bilious temperament, lively, and in good health, 
magnetised. ‘The operator seated her in a rock- 
ing chair, placed his hands and thumbs in contact 
with hers, and thus induced the magnetic sleep. 
Her head fell on her shoulder, and she appeared 
to lose consciousness. He raised her up, pushed 
her about the room, and raised he jarms. She 


| then seemed to acquire an internal consciousness, 


appeared as if in an ecstacy, answered questions 
intelligently, walked, and jumped, and: threw her 
arms about, as if extremely happy. Passes 
were then made with the hands across and nearly 
touching her forehead, when she awoke. She 
was again magnetised, and repeated the same 
evolutions. The questions were put by means 
of touch and the finger alphabet, and were an- 


swered in the same manner, Another girl, of 
8 
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the same age, fair, and of the sanguine and lym- 
phatie temperament, and who was not deaf and 
dumb, was next magnetised. In her natural state 
she was so bashful (she had very large Cautious- 
ness and Love of Approbation), that she would 
scarcely speak even in answer to a quesuion, 
After being magnetised and put into a state of 
somnambulism, her bashfulness disappeared, and 
she became lively and confident, answering ques- 
tions readily. She was asked what certain pic- 
tures which were put into her hands represented, 
and although her eyes were not bandaged, but 


closed as in sleep, she carried the pictures to the | 


lamp, and placed her head, and oceasionally her 
fingers, on them; she also held them up to the 
light, as one would do who enjoyed faint but 
natural vision. In some instances she told cor- 
rectly what objects they represented, in others 
she did not. She was requested to read, but did 
so very imperfectly, and obviously directed a 
chink of her eyelids, which she opened, to the 
book. 
with thick paper, was put on, and she was re- 
quested to read. She could not do so; but, by 
holding back her head, she brought the opening 
at the nose into the line of the axis of the eye, 
and then offered to read. 

There was no reason to believe that these 
young children were taught to act a part, although 
the latter in some of her actions appeared as if 
doing so. The gentleman who operated on them 
was most reasonable in his remarks. He pro- 


fessed only to show the effects of an experiment | 
"| suspect that there is not; and that the most ac- 


which he had been led to try in consequence ol 
the general interest which the subject had excited, 
and offered no theory to explain the phenomena. 
I asked him if he would allow me to try the ex- 
periment also. He consented most readily ; and 
[ selected the deaf and dumb child as the one 


whose conduct gave me the greatest confidence | 


in her simplicity of character. ‘To my own sur- 
prise, my passes were effectual. ‘They brought 
the girl out of her state of somnambulism ; after- 
wards induced it again, and once more awoke her 
out of it. This was iny first and only experi- 


ment in animal magnetism ; and as I came to the | 


house with the intention of being a spectator 
merely, there was certainly no concert between 
the girl and me, and her appearance and actions 
did not lead me to suppose that she had been 
trained to deception. In this case the deception, 
if there was any, must have been at least extem- 
poraneous. 

It is possible that some of my readers may 
conclude from this narrative, that I am not only 
a phrenologist, but an animal magnetiser, a union 
of faiths and professions which they may think | 
natural and appropriate; but I merely report facts. 


A mask, having the eyeholes pasted over | 


| gation respectable in theirappearance. ‘The ser- 
vice was performed, and a fair average sermon 
preached by the Rev. Mr. Doughlas, also a man 
}of colour. Many persons may imagine that 
ludicrous incidents must have presented them- 
; selves in such achurch. ‘l'hey would expect to 
| hear the minister and congregation mistaking and 
|mispronouncing the English language; reading 
| with strange accentuation, or curtailing the sen- 


ideas aie utterly groundless. ‘I'he service was 
| read and the sermon delivered in pure good Eng- 
| lish, equal to that of any of the other clergymen 
lof the city, and the whole demeanour of the con- 
| gregation was becoming and devout. Some of 
| them are rich and well educated, and not a few 
| are marked by such faint traces of African blood, 
that in Europe they might mingle in any society 
withcut their origin being suspected, unless some 


One arge and commodious pew, which | am told 
belorgs to Dr. Rush’s family, is generally re- 


| served for white visiters. 
| sion even of many humane and educated persons 
in this city to the coloured race, that apparently 
they would shrink back from the gate of hea- 


showed coloured people within. Only the warmly 
philanthropic view them as men, and treat them 
with real regard. I have not been able to dis- 
cover whether there is a sufficient number of rich 
and well educated coloured persons in this city to 
form a cultivated society among themselves. | 


complished individuals of the coloured race live 
here asin a social wilderness, raised by their 
| attainmeats above the mass of their own people 
| yet excluled from the society of the whites. 
Feb, 13. Therm. 32°. Zhe House of Refuge. 
— We visited the House of Reluge for juvenile 
offenders of both sexes. ‘T'his institution is simi- 
lar to the one in Boston for the same purpose, 
previously described. Children found, by the 
magistrate or other judges, guilty of petty larce- 
nies, assaults, and vagrancy, and also children 


whose partnts complain of them as uninanageable, 


| tences with baby-like abruptness; but all such 


lynxeyed American were present to detect it. | 


So intense is the aver- | 


ven, if it were opened by a coloured man and | 
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{ ‘These children are not detained long enough 
to learn a trade thoroughly. They are ap- 
prenticed to farmers in the ‘country, to the sea, 
and to tradesmen in small villages ; but seldom 
in large towns. A considerable number of them 
are ultimately reformed. ‘They are supported 
| by gifts, legacies, and appropriations from the 
state. ‘lhe managers let out the labour of the 
inmates to tradesmen in the city, but the recom- 
pense is not nearly equal to the expense of the 
lestablishment. Religious worship is performed 
in a chapel by the ministers of all the sects in the 
city in rotation, except the Roman Catholic, 
whose priests decline to ofliciate, because the 
chapel is not consecrated. Some of the managers 
attend every Sunday, and the clergy are requested 
to confine themselves to the broad and practical 
principles of Christianity, and to omit peculiar 
doctrines; also not to address the children as 
convicts or criminals. 
I have studied the crania of the North American 
| Indians and of the negroes in various parts of the 
United States, and also observed 
heads, and have arrived at the following conclu- 
The North American Indians have given 
battle to the whites, and perished before them, 
but have never been reduced either to national or 
| to personal servitude. ‘The deve lopement of the 


| 


their living 


sions. 


brains shows large organs of Destructiveness, 
Self-ISsteem, and 
| Firmness, with deficient organs of Benevolence, 
Reflection. This 
| cates a natural character that is proud, cautious, 
lcunning, cruel, obstinate, vindictive, and little 
capable of reflection or combination. ‘I'he brain 
| of the negro, in general (for there are great varie- 


Secretiveness, Cautiousness, 


| Conscientiousness, and indi- 


| tles among the African race, and individual ex- 
| ceptions are pretty numerous), shows propor- 
tionately less ; 
Self-Esteem, and Firmness, and greater Benevo- 


| 
Destructiveness, Cautiousness, 
! 
| 


| lence, Conscientiousness, and Reflection, than 
| the brain of the native American. In short, in 
| the negro brain the moral and reflecting organs 


| . i : 
| are of larger size, In proportion to the organs of 
| the animal propensities now enumer: ted, 


that of the Indian. ‘lhe 


than in 
therefore, 


negro 1s, 


are recommended to the consideration of the man- | naturally more submissive, docile, intelligent, 


agers of ths institution, who, if they regard them 
as proper subjects, and have accommodation, re- | 
ceive then, and detain them during their own 
discretion. ‘They are taught manufacturing fur- 
niture for imbrellas, cane-chair making, casting 
in brass, jurning, and beok-binding, and also 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. ‘They attend 
school two hours, and labour the rest of the day, 
with the ereeption of intervals for meals, and of 
half an howr for play. We were told that these | 


| 
| 


| children learn as much by an attendance for two 


patient, trustworthy, and susceptible of kindly 
emotions, and less cruel, cunning, and vindictive, 
than the other race. 

These differences in their natural dispositions 
throw some light on the differences of their fates. 


The American Indian has escal ad the degrada- 


tion of slavery, because he is a wild, vindictive, 
cunning, untameable savage, too dangerous to be 
trusted by the white men in social intercourse 
with themselves, and moreover, too obtuse and 


intractable to be worth coercing into servitude. 


I profess to have neither studied nor practised | hours a cay at school as those in the city schools | The African has been deprived of freedom and 


animal magnetism, and to be a stranger to its | 


merits; but 1 do not shrink from witnessing ex- 
periments on any subject, or from trying them, | 
if in my power; and still less from reporting | 
what I see. ‘The whole subject of animal mag- | 
netism appears to me to be involved in the pro- 
foundest obscurity; but this is a good reason 
why it should be subjected to the most searching 
scrutiny by observation. 

Feb. 10. Therm. 25°. The @frican Church. 
—We heard a sermon to-day in the Episcopalian | 
church occupied by the people of colour in Phi- 
ladelphia. ‘The slightest tinge of colour in the 
skin, perhaps discernible only by a practised eye, 
excludes its owner from social intercourse and 
social worship with the whites. The church 
was commodious and comfortable, and the congre- 


do in four or five hours. ‘lhe alternation of la- 
bour and leirning brings the mind and brain fresh 


| to the lessms. 


The annial report to the legislature states that 
‘‘ during tht year 1838, 137 inmates, viz. 92 boys 


|and 45 girls were received into, and 129 left the 


refuge, viz.90 boys and 39 girls, and there re- 
mained onthe 3lst ultimo 158, viz. 105 boys 
and 53 girls 

“Twenty boys were indentured to farmers, 
seven to shaemakers, one turner, one bookbinder, | 
one butcheyx two chairmakers, one tailor, two 
blacksmiths, one sashmaker, three manufacturers, 
one miller, «ne bricklayer, one printer, one baker, 
one sugar-maker, one cabinet-maker. 

“The gris (16) were indentured to learn 
housewifery,”’ 


rendered * property,’’ according to Mr. Clay’s 
view, because he is by nature a tame man, sub- 
missive, affectionate, intelligent and docile. He 
is so little cruel, cunning, fierce, and vindictive, 
that the white men can oppress him far beyond 
the limits of Indian endurance, and still trust their 
lives and property within his reach; while he is 
so intelligent that his labour is worth acquiring. 
The native American is free, because he is too 
dangerous and too worthless a being to be valua- 
ble as a slave; the negro is in bondage, beeause 
his native dispositions are essentially amiable. 
The one is like the wolf or the fox, the other like 
the dog. In both, the brain is inferier in size, 
particularly in the moral and intellectual regions, 
to that of the Anglo-Saxon race, and hence the 
foundation of the natural superiority of the latter 
9 
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over both; but my conviction is, that the very 


qualities which re nder the negro in slavery 
will make him harmless 


a sale 


companion to the white, 


when fi If he were by nature proud, irasci- 
le. cunning and vindictive, he would not be a | 
slave; and as he is not so, freedom will not 
en these qualities in his mind; the fears, 
therefore, generally entertained of his commenc- 


ing, if emancipate d, a war of extermination, or 
for supremacy over the whites, appear to me to 
be unfounded; unless, after his emancipation, 
the whites should commence a war of extermina- 
results of emancipation 
hitherto 


that the 


tion against him. ‘The 
in the British West India 
orne out these views, and | 
future will still farther confirm them. 

he Anelo-Americans in some degree admire 
the American Indian character, invest it with a 
kind of nobleness and dignity, and some families 
even boast of their inheriting Indian blood; while 
and by some even 


Islands have 
anticipate 


despised, hated, 
be long ging to the 


the negro 1s 


bhorred, as_ scarcely 

species. ‘This opinion has ni ither philosophy, 
religion, nor experience, to sanction it. Much 
s Mr. Clay’s speech was admired, I often asked 
in society, whether any one meant to justify sla- 
ery or to maintain that a time will not come 
when it must cease. The answer am sate 
iven was, that few persons defend slavery as in 
itself rieht, or desire its unlimited endurance ; but 
that, since the abolitionists commenced their small 
tations, few will avow even these sentiments in 

public. 
Feb. 14. Ther. 39°. Clerks. —Young men 
educated as clerks capable of writing letters and 


books, superabound in Philadelphia, and 
while a porter is allowed $6 a 
week. <A Scotsraan, belonging to this 

s, assured me that he had found it extremely 
iflicult to procure employment, and when he 
7 sstul, he received only $4 a week. I 
e, who corroborated 


ve only $4, 


youn¢g 


<ed some persons in trad 


the statement, for an explanation of the fact itself. 


They said that the common schools qualify a 
reat number of youny men for the counting- 
suse: that the sons of labourers are often ambi- 

tious, and although only moderately gifted with 

talent, become clerks, conceiving this vocation to 


‘T’o them are added 
arriving from 
market is over- 


than labour. 
1 multitude of clerks constantly 
Europe. Between the two, the 
is not to be obtained, and 


stocked, employment 
they solicit engagements for the means of a bare 

a st nee 

eb. 15 Ther. 34 Lecture-room.—So 
much dis sfaction was expressed with my late 
room, that, afler visiting every anon fe et nt 
in Philace lph i fit for the purpose, ant att un ul ble, 
I have been under the necessity of engaging the 
Musical Fund Hall in Locust street, aa 00 for 
sixteen lectures, or 10/. a night; besides paying 

r attendanee. It is the usual concert room, too 
large for my class; but I could find no other 
room, at a more moderate rent, that was large 
en 

eb. 16. Ther. 34°. Railroad to Baltimore. 


— Ty his morning Fr eight o’clock we left Phila- 


delphia, and traveled 4n large and comfortable 

ned | The rail- 
sists of a single track; the distance is 
although we suffered con- 


ears. W »y stoves, to Baltimore. 
road e 


ninety-four miles, and 


siderable detention by the bridge over the Schuyl- | 
| We entered as if going into a publicoffice. We 
| 

/ opened the door, met nobody, and were asked no 


lately carried away by a flood, 
and not yet restored, we arrived at 3 P. M. 
There is a ‘ ladies’ car’ in each train, appropri- 
ited for ladies, and the gentlemen who are travel- 


having been 
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ling with the in. It is divided into two apartme nts, 
and a place of retirement is added. ‘This is a 
great accommodation, particularly when children 
are in the party. 

Baltimore.—In the United States, Baltimore 
is often called - monumental city, because it 
possesses two public monuments; one a column 
in honour of General Washington, and the other 
a structure of a less definite description, to com- 
imemorate the citizens who feil in defending Fort 
Vis:Henry against the British, in 1814. ‘The city 
stands on irregular ground, some of the streets 
are steep, and those recently built are wide and 
handsome. Brick is generally used, but the fine 
quality of it, and of the masonry, gives an appear- 
ance of taste and elegance to the fabrics. We 
were told that the trade and population ate in- 


| creasing rapidly, and that the present estimate is, 
‘that the eity contains 80,000 white, and 20,000 


human | 


coloured persons. ‘Ihe latter are mostly shwves. 
Phrenology—I had the pleasure of meeting | 
with several medical gentlemen of this city, pre- 
viously known to me by correspondence us phre- 
nologists. Among these was Dr. Stewart, who, 
many years ago, sent to the Phrenological Soriety 
of Edinburgh, casts of the heads of Pe pe, Courro, 
Felix, and ‘Tardy, pirates of atrocious character 
executed in Baltimore. He mentioned to me, 
that, some years ago, he had removed a ‘tumour 
from the head of a man, a manager of slaves ona 
plantation, who, when in health, was remarkable 


| tor steadiness, firmness, and decision of character. 


| post-mortem examination of the head shewed that | 
| the eonvolutions of the brain below the tumour, | 


| 


| were disorganised by suppuration. 


| presents itself 


| of the chief street of Washington, ani the capitol 


‘The tumour was situated externally over the or- 
gans of Firmness, and after it was fomed, he 
lost these characteristics of mind and became un- 
decided, and finally imbecile. He lingered for | 
some weeks after the operation, and died. A | 


and constituting the two organs of Firmness, | 
D-. Stewart 
received the report of the state of the brain from 
a country surgeon who knew nothing dout phre- | 
noloey, and the account of the change of charac- 
ier from the gentleman who had employed his 
late patient. Neither of these knew he relation | 
of the fact which he communicated to the fact 
communicated by the other. 

Feb. 18. ‘Ther. 33°. Washingtm City.— | 
This morning at 9 o'clock, we left Baltimore, 
and traveled to Washington by a raiload. The 
distance is thirty-eight miles, and the country is | 
undulating, but the railroad finds a practicable 
track through the valleys. The soil seems to be 
poor, but clothed with small trees. A chill wind 

blew, and the ground was covered vith snow. 
On approaching Washington, the first object that 
is the capitol, a large massive 
building painted white to resemble marble, with 
a dome not of very successful proportions. ‘The 
town looks like a large straggling vilage reared 

1a drained swamp, with the navigalle Potomac 
about a mile distant. 

Feb. 19. ‘Ther. 27°. Visit to the President. 
—Dr. Sewall, to whom I brought a etter, called 
and undertook to introduce us to Mr. Van Buren, 
the President. The ** White Howse,” as the 
presidential residence is named, lies at one end 


at the other, the distance being me and one 
eighth part of a mile. It is a large square build- 
ing; not particularly striking in its wehitecture. 


At last we reached the ante-room, 
Dr. Sewall sent in 


questions. 
and here a servant appeared. 





| of the Union. 


| constitution itself, or the laws of the 


his own name and ours, were in less than a mi- 
nute, we were requested to enter a large room, 
which resembled the business-room of a chief 
secretary of state. Mr. Van Buren immediately 
appeared, received us kindly and politely, and 
entered into conversation. He spoke of steam 
navigation, the corn laws, Mr. O’Connell’s quar- 
rel with the Dublin Press, and the rising of the 
Chartists, and appeared to me to possess «accurate 
information, and to state sound views on every 
topic on which he touched. His manners are 
very agreeable, combining the ease of a gentle- 
man accustomed to the best society, with the dig- 
nity of a public character. ‘The busts and por- 
traits of him, and even the caricatures, which 
every where abound, are excellent likenesses. 

Conservatism of the Lave.—Each state has a 
written constitution, which defines not only the 
powers of the magistrates, but those of the legis- 
lature itself; and the supreme court of the state 
possesses authority to determine whether any 
particular act of the le gislature be legal or the re- 
verse; that is to say, whether or-not it trans- 
gresses the limits prescribed to the legislature by 
the constitution. I lately conversed with an 
eminent lawyer who had just returned from An- 
napolis, where he had pleaded the cause of the 
professors of the university of Baltimore, who 
sought, in the supreme court of Maryland, to 
nullify an act of the legislature of that state, on 
the ground of its being ultra vires, or beyond the 
powers of the legislature, and had succeeded. I 
see the decision reporte d in the newspapers to- 
day :—* It decides,” says the report, ‘the act 
(of the legislature) of 1825, which gave to certain 
trustees the government of the university, to be 
unconstitutional and void, and all the rights and 
franchises of the university are declared to be 
vested in the regents. ‘The opinion of the court 
is regarded as an able and powerful defence of 
chartered rights against legislative encroach- 
ments.’ 

The constitution of the United States is in 
some respects similar to that of the particular 
states. It also has established a supreme court, 
which has extensive jurisdiction, and performs a 
most imports int office in preserving the integrity 
Its judicial power compre shends 
all cases, in law and equity, arising under the 
United 
States; all controversies to which the United 
States shall be a party; controversies between 
two or more states, or between citizens of differ- 
ent states, and many others. It sits in Washing- 
ton, and on the rolls of the court may be seen, 
Maryland versus Virginia, or Ohio versus In- 
diana, these sovereign states appearing there as 
private litigants. ‘hey argue claims before the 
judges, and implicitly acquiesce in their decisions. 
If civilisation were so far advanced in Europe as 
to induce the whole sovereignties to support the 
jurisdiction of such a court, it might avert many 
bloody and expensive wars. ‘The judges of this 
court in Washington are men of great talent and 
erudition, and their decisions are highly respected. 

Another case has excited great interest all over 
the Union. Judge M‘Kinley, sitting in the dis- 
trict court in Alabama, had decided that a bank 
incorporated i in Georgia, had no right to sue any 
person in Alabama; that is, that no corporated 
company could sue beyond the state in which it 
was incorporated. The effect of this decision 
would be virtually to repeal the Union in so far 
as the privileges of incorporated companies are 
concerned, and to leave each state, in regard to 
its chartered companies, in the same condition as 
10 
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if surrounded by foreign countries. ‘I'he consti- | 


tution of the United States provides, that, ** the 


citizens of each state shall be entitled to all pri- 


vileges and immunities of citizens in the several 
states,’’ and that * full faith and credit shall be 
given in each state to the public acts, records, and 
judicial proceedings of every other state.’ The 
decision of the judge of Alabama was regarded 


as a refusal to acknowledge the * public act’’ of 


the legislature of Georgia which incorporated the 
bank, as inconsistent with these provisions of the 
law, and therefore unconstitutional; and the cause 
was brought into the supreme court of the United 
States by appeal. Mr. Webster argued power- 
fully in favour of the efficacy of the privileges of 
chartered companies in all the states, in so far as 
they are consistent with the common law. 


by a majority of the judges, and the following 
propositions are reported as being established by 
the decision :— 

«1, That, by the comity of nations, corpora- 
tions can contract, as well as sue, in other na- 


tions, as well as in thatin which they exist, or by 


whose government they are created. 

“2, ‘That this comity exists, in a still stronger 
degree, between states connected together as are 
the states of this Union. 


‘©3,. That the constitution and laws of Ala- | 


bama establish no such poxicy as is infringed by 


the purchase and sale of bills of exchange within | 


her limits by the agents of foreign corporations. 


‘+4, An admission that there are some rights | 


of citizens of other states, secured by the consti- 


tution, of which a state cannot divest them. This | 
was not the ground of the decision, but was in- | 


tended, as we suppose, to be, in legal phrase, the 
exclusion of a conclusion.” 

La Signorina America Vespucct.—We met 
this lady in society this evening. She is here as 
a solicitor to congress for a grant of land in re- 
turn for the name which her ancestor, Americus 
Vespuccius furnished to this great continent. On 
the 29th of January last she presented a memo- 
rial in the French laneuage to the senate, in which 
she sets forth her name and descent, and states 
that *‘she has been obliged to quit her country 
(Italy) on account of her political opinions. She 
has separated herself from her family, in order to 
avoid drawing upon them the displeasure of her 
government. She is now alone, without country, 
without family, and without protection.” She ‘has 
been traveling from country to country, without a 
stay, and without a security.” “The good queen 
of the French restored her to courage by granting 
her protection, so far as even to permit her to | 
travel under the auspices of the French flag. But 
this generosity does not give her a country; this 
protection does not bestow upon her the title of | 
citizen.”’? **She is now in this quarter of the | 
globe, which has been baptised by her ancestor ; 
by him who has bequeathed to it his imperisha- | 
ble name.” ** America Vespucci will make no 
demand on the American government.’’ ‘She 
knows that the Americans have been magnani- 
mous,”’ “that they have been generous towards | 
all who have done a noble act for their country ; | 
and that they have, moreover, granted protection 
and an asylum even to emigrants from other na- 
tions. There is but one Vespuccius who has | 
given his name to a continent. Will the Ameri- | 
cans do nothing for the descendant of Americus ?”’ | 
Her friends made it known to the senate that she | 
desired * citizenship, and a grant of land.”’ 

This eloquent appeal was remitted by the sen- 
ate to a committee of five of their number to con- 


| 
| 


The | 


judgment of the court of Alabama was reversed | 
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sider and report. The chairman of the committee 
was taken ill, and the commitee met in his ab- 
sence. ‘They divided, two for, and two against, 
recommending a grant. When the chairman 
resumed his duties, he found himself in the un- 
enviable position of being called on to decide 
| this delicate question by his single vote. America 
| Vespucci is a tall [talian lady, 
** young,”’ and * an exile from her own country.” 
She has the sweetest smile and most expressive 


handsome 


eyes ; and she bent the whole force of her charms 
and eloquence on the chairman to induce him to 
But he was an American 
senator of business habits, and had also the fear 
of his constituents before his eyes. He there- 
| fore constantly asked her for ** a reason,” for ‘a 


principle intelligible to men of business habits,”’ 


espouse her cause. 


| ree 
| land to the descendant of Americus, who, if his- 


| tory might be relied on, had received too much 
| honour, when his name, instead of that of Chris- 
| topher Columbus, was bestowed on the country. 
| But the lady, who understood no English, urged, 
in the most beautiful I’reneh, the romantic inci- 
| dent of a young female descendant of Americus, 
'an exile from home, coming to congress, after 
| the lapse of so many centuries and soliciting 
only a small portion of the territory which al- 
She enforced this view 


with all the persuasive arts of eloquence, and 


ready bore her name! 


could not comprehend what more satisfactory 
| **reasons,”’ or ‘business-like principles,”’ the 
senator could require, in order to authorise him 
| to report in her favour. But all her efforts were 
in vain. ‘The senator stood fast by his ** business 
and the committee reported against 


a grant either of citizenship or of land, 


nrincipl ” 
prin Iples, 


as being 


{unauthorised by the constitution; but stronely 


recommended a subscription by the 


people in her favour. 
quently approved of by the senate, whose indi- 
vidual members subscribed a handsome sum for 
the lady’s benefit, but which she declined to ac- 
cept. 

Menners and Morals of Mississippi.—The 


; American 
The report was subse- 


ferocious quarrels and dissolute manners of Mis- 
sissippi have been described by many travellers. 
They appear to me to indicate 
mind in the people somewhat resembling that 
which prevailed in Scotland three centuries ago, 
and which is strongly depicted by Sir Walter 
Scott in his ‘Tales of a Grandfather, and_ still 
more strikingly illustrated in the records of the 
High Court of Justiciary for the same period. 
Rapine, falsehood and bloodshed, seem then to 
have been occurrences so common as to have 
attracted no particular attention. The Western 
States of the American Union, with similar men- 
tal dispositions, possess more of the physical 
elements of civilisation; and as Scotland has 
thoroughly changed her character for the better, 
there is ample reason to expect a still more rapid 
improvement in the morals of these portions of 
the American people. 

I have had the pleasure of becoming acquainted 
with a gentleman from Mississippi who has the 
best means of information regarding it, and whose 
own talents and dispositions would render him a 
welcome visiter in any society. He informs me 
that in Mississippi the legislature has passed 
severe laws against rioting, in other words, lynch- 
ing, and using the Bowie knife. This knife has 
a long blade, like a carving knife, wjth a thick 
back to give it strength, an edge as sharp as a 
razor, and the point rounded off like a scimitar. | 
Its weight and sharpness render it a frightful | 


a condition of 


why the United States should make a grant of 


273 
weapon either for stabbing or cutting. It is car- 
ried in a sheath under the waistcoat, on the left 
side, and can be drawn in an instant. About one 
in forty of all the western people go thus armed. 
A law recently enacted, it criminal to 
draw 


renders 
d ) ale} } . . 

a Bowie-knife, although it be not used. 
The general complaint 
that their laws may be good, and may prohibit 


against these states is, 
ferocious actions; but that they are not regularly 


executed. Great efforts are making by the re- 


spectable portion of the inhabitants to wipe off 


this stain from their country. A lawyer of some 
respectability lately drew a Bowie knife in a 
quarrel and threatened his opponent. He was 
carried before a criminal judge, CONVICLE d under 
the recent law, and sentenced to three 
He petitioned the governor for 


refused, and the 


months’ 

imprisonment. 
pardon. His 

governor stated publicly, that in no circumstances 


pe tilion was 


would he ever pardon any individual convicted 
under the Bowie knife act. ‘The law, also, has 
re cently made the town or district liable in cases 
of damage or destruction of property by mobs. 
There may be difficulty in inducing juries to 
convict under this statute. 





Feb. 20. Ther. 29 The Capitol an l Con- 
gress. —This morning we proceeded to the capi- 
tol. In approaching it, | could not help feeling 
ashamed of the barbarism of my countrymen, 


who in the war of 1814, consigned it to th 


pe 
flames. ‘The external walls have been painted 


white to obliterate the smoky traces of that un- 
worthy deed. ‘he grand vestibule is under the 
dome, and has no ¢ pening upwards to allow of 
the escape ol alr. ‘Lhe consequence 1s, that the 
efHuvia of human bodies and of tobacco-juice 
ereet the nostrils and afflict the lungs the moment 
it is entered. We found elso that the Se: e 
chamber and House of Representative e, in 
this weather, he rmetically seale d; exc pt t the 
doors and chimneys. Although these may pro- 


vide some change of air for the members, who 


are all accommodated on the floor, the unh Ippy 
visiters in the galleries receive all the vitiated air 
from be low. rend I it worse by their own bre ith- 
ing, and are nearly doomed to suffocation. The 
ladies are accommodated with the front seat, and 


} ot 
( Li 


occasionally faint from the impurity of th 


mosphere. J sat three hours in the gallery of 
the senate chamber to-day, and afterwards expe- 
rienced those debilitating, irritab and unplea- 


] 
sant sensations which are cenerated by 


imper- 

feetly deearbonised blood. 
| saw he re Mr. ¢ lay, but he did not spe ik. 
He is nearly bald. ‘The anterior lobe of his 
brain is lony and high, the middle perpendicular 
portion predominating. He seems to have large 
Acquisitiveness and considerable Ideality. In 
him also Self-Esteem and Firmness are large. 
The coronal region rises moder v hich; é 


‘ausality, and the head alto- 
broad. It is 

of ample size. His temperament is nervous- 
a little bilious. He is tall and 

1 70. 


slender; and apparently hetween 60 and 7 


Cautiousness and ¢ 
gether is high and long, rather than 


sanguine, with 


This combination indicates great natural vivacity, 
readiness of appt s+hension, facility of illustration, 
are two defects 
.} 


with foree of character; but there 
in the brain which will prevent such an individual 
from rising to the first class of minds. Causality 
and the moral organs do not present the highe st 
degree of development. Men thus constituted 
do not sufficiently appreciate the influence of the 
moral sentiments as a natural power, nor do they 
trace the causes with which they deal, to their 
first elements, nor follow them to their remote 
1] 
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of mental | 


dencies ; and therefore well adapted tO ti 
ral American mind of the present day. 

Webster, looking like | 
His 


enormous ant yenerally large head, 


reinforced 
leader; but 
deve Lope d 


render his el 
Henry Cl iV. 


involving a profound principle 


Ponseg uence 


forth. Give 
highest eminence as a ple ider a 
but his intellect is too profound and comprehen- 
appreciated by the people. 
ecing the man, am not surprised at 
i circumstance 


while Mr. Wel 


nowever, like 


when the more 
tions of Mr. ¢ 
| heard Mr. 


MAnKeC l iong 


oflicers of government from interfering in elec- 
tions. He is a 


fined speaker. 


. | he 


app 


is favourable. 


miro 


>» most interesting 


lication of a] 
if nd « 
the institu 
the preparati 
of the books 
proper. 

Mr. Abbott, 

ldressed the 
statistics r 
pers, magazi 
France, In 


and showed that the U nited S 
most re me communities in the world. 


ten-| Union, would be $1,000,000, and asked, ** what 


and also practical in 
: gene-| suin will express the benefits !”’ 


, mark him as a natural 
nh 
his Individuality to 
equally popular with that of 
Webster needs a great subject, 
important 
rength can be called 


| tion in these truths to youth is, that it furnishes 


Webster’s admirers. 
», will be quoted for the depth | 
wisdom involved in his speeches, 
ing but less profound ora- 


sunk into oblivion. 


-h on a bill for preventing the 


With few ‘cenialaiats their brains, 
‘the intellectual facul- 


» moral sentiments. 


or the Diffusion of 


The American Si crely 
d seful An Mu 


eting of incorporated by 


ire ot 
fens by rows 
some eee 


is the publication and 
ational School Library. 


‘t-books for schools, many 


states is one “of the 
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re me entioned that the cost of placing one sala there is scope enough for both in the vast terri- 


tories of the United States. 
‘The hall of the Supreme Court, in which the 
meeting was held, was destitute of ventilation, 


library in every one of the. 50,000 schools of the | 
| end I suffered severely for several hours after 
| 
| 


‘Towards the close of the proceedings, being 
requested to address the meeting, I offered a few 
remarks on the spur of the moment to the follow- | 
ing effect: “It appears to me that the elemen- 
tary principles of all the natural sciences, when 
contemp! ited in their primitive forms by superior | 
minds, are sii nple , and that they constitute the 
native food of the intellect. I include in these 
sciences the knowledge of man’s physical, moral, 
and intellectual nature, and the relations subsist- : Sipe : . 

. a oe : | by Dr. David B. Reid, for ventilating the British 
ing between them and external objects and be- | | - ? 
. 2 a ae eee | houses of parliament are well known here; but 
ings. One advantage of communicating instruc- | 
no person has yet proposed to adopt them, or 
: . | any other means, for the preservation of life and 
them with a solid basis on which to found their|, - 


. ' health in the public chambers and apartments of 
judgments. Under the old system, there was | 
. ’ the capitol. 


|much of conflicting opinion; authority stood Feb. 21. Therm. 43 
against authority, and in the phases of human oe r gacapec Me 
life, chiefly intricacy and inscrutable evolutions 
were presented. The causes of good and evil 
| did not appear, and the consequences of actions 
were scarcely traceable. A people invested with 
political power, whose education leaves them in 
such a condition, must to a great extent, be ex- 
posed to the seduction of their passions, to be 
misled by imperfect views of their own interests, 
and even to the delusions of an excited imagina- 
tion, leading them into wild speculations and im- 
practicable adventures. An education in natural 
truth has the tendency to steady the whole mind, 
uid to place passion, imagination, and ambition, 
under the guidance of reason. America needs 
an education of this kind, because she has no 
controlling principle in her institutions except 
the religion, morality, and intelligence of the ma- 
jority of her people. 


| leaving it from the effects of bad air. On men- 
| tioning this next day, I was told that several law- 
yers have fallen down dead on the spot while 
engaged in the most animated pleadings in this 
| hall, and that, although apoplexy was “assigned 
as the cause, some medical men, who knew the 
| state of the atmosphere, had expressed an opinion 
| that the catastrophes were probably hastened, if 
not caused, by asphyxia. ‘The late arrangements 


The weather to-day is 
beautiful, and gives indications of the approach of 
spring. 

The Senate—she Sub-Treasury Bill.— 
heard part of the debate on a bill for regulating 
the office of treasurer, and more effectually pre- 
serving the public money in the hands of the 
officers and agents of government; but none of 
| the speeches was particularly interesting. ‘This 
| subject has excited a great deal of discussion in 
the public prints. ‘There have been great em- 
_bezzlements of publie money by the officers of 
| government in various departments of the United 

States; and also losses and embarrassments 
‘arising from its having been deposited, until 
needed, in banks in different states of the Union, 
many of which have embarked in large specula- 
tions with the government treasure, and when 
called on for repayment, either declared them- 
selves bankrupt, or suspended cash payments. 
«This society, in framing books for schools, | From the want, also, of an efficient machinery 
will do well to ask themselves, as each volume | extending over the whole Union for effecting the 
is presented, ‘ What does this book teach the | exchange of bank-notes, the rates of exchange 
pe ople todo?’ It is good to know, but it is still | between the different parts of the country are 
better to act. In the present state of civilised | constantly fluctuating, and are often ruinously 
1 sailetin, the history of the past is not a guide to | high. When the general government deposits 
the future. We are in a state of éransition, and | its funds in banks, it is subjected also to the loss 
it is of greater importance to furnish sound, prac- | and annoyance arising from this state of the mo- 
tical prineiples for the future, than to load the | netary system. ‘The democratic party, now in 
memory with too minute a knowledge of the past. | power, have attempted to pass a bill requiring 
The pages of history are useful chiefly as charts, | the custom-house duties and the price of the 
indicating the shoals on which human happiness | public lands (the chief sources of the revenue of 
has been shipwrecked. We must chalk out new | the general government,) to be paid in specie, 
and better lines to direct our future movements. | and this treasure to be locked up by the public 
lt is extremely difficult to frame books embody- | officers in strong boxes, and held subject to the 
ing scientific principles, and applying them to | orders of the government at Washington; and 
practical purposes; but in your country, where farther providing that any public servant who 
the law excludes works on theology from vour | shal! abstract any portion of it shall be held to 
schools, this object must be accomplished before | have committed felony, and be punished with 
a truly valuable library of secular school-books | confinement as a common criminal at hard labour 
can be created.”” ‘The object of the meeting was | in the state prison. 
to commend the society and its works to the Nothing seems to me to be more wanted than 
| consideration and support of the Union, and to | some such regulation as this to protect not only 
‘induce the representatives from the different | the public money, but the public morals; for the 
| states to make known the merits of its library in| mode in which the revenue has of late years 
their several districts. ‘The attendance was large, | been distributed, has acted like a forcing stove 
and the proceedings: were interesting. ‘They | applied to public cupidity, and tempted many 
were subsequently reported in the ‘ Christian} men from the paths of virtue, who, under a 
Statesman,”’ from which I have extracted the | better system, would have maintained their 
foregoing remarks, as a short specimen of the} honour without a stain. But it has been, and 
terms in which I generally addressed American | continues to be, violently opposed by the whig 
audiences. The library proposed by this society | party, who are regarded as the patrons of paper 
will enter the field as a rival to that now pre- | currency and the ‘credit system,’’ with which 
paring by Messrs. Marsh, Capen, Lyon and | it is generally supposed that the prosperity of the 


hibited a ease, containing 50 volumes of books | Webb, of Boston, under the superintendence of | United States is indissolubly bound up. The 


already published, the price of which is $2¢ 


;| the Board of Education of Massachusetts; but | democrats have offered various modifications, 
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merchants; but the opposition is as violent and 


inflexible as ever in regard to the payment of | between us considerably. I shall have occasion, | 


custom-house duties in gold and silver. 

Dr. Duncan and the House of Representa- 
tives.— While these discussions were proceeding 
in the senate, an extremely stormy discussion 
arose in the house of representatives on a ques- 
tion of privilege. Mr. Prentiss, of Mississippi, 
offered the following resolutions :— 

‘‘ Resolved, ‘That this house proceed forthwith 
to inquire— 

©}, Whether Alexander Duncan, a member 
cf this house, from the state of Ohio, be the 
author of a certain publication or publications 
under his name, in relation to the proceedings of 
this house, and certain members thereof, pub- 
lished in the Globe newspaper on the 19th inst. 

«62, Whether, by said publication or publica- 
tions, the said Alexander Duncan has not been 
guilty of a violation of the privileges of this 
house, of an offence against its peace, dignity, 
and good order, and of such grossly indecent, 
ungentlemanly, disgraceful, and dishonourable 
misconduct, as renders him unworthy of his 
seat in this house, and justly liable to expulsion 
from the same.”’ 

There was a call of the house, and 125 mem- 
bers answered to their names. After a great 
deal of furious disputation and vociferation, Mr. 
Thomson, of South Carolina, moved to substitute 
the following motion for that of Mr. Prentiss. 

‘* Resolved, That Alexander Duncan, a mem- 
ber of this house, having avowed himself the 
author of an article published in the Globe of the 
19th instant, grossly libellous of honourable 
members of this body, that the said Alexander 
Duncan be reprimanded by the speaker in the 
presence of the house.” 

After this resolution was presented, the house 
adjourned, it being then 6 P. M., and the usual 
hour of adjournment being three. 

Dr. Sewall, the Anti-Phrenologist.—Dr. Se- 
wall, to whom, as already mentioned, I brought 
a letter, has been exceedingly attentive to us, 
notwithstanding the different views which we 
entertain on the subject of phrenology. We met 
a large party of senators and members of the 
house of representatives at his residence this 


evening, and had much pleasant and interesting | 


conversation. One of the gentlemen present 
took me by the button, and placing Dr. Sewall 
and me face to face, said, ‘* Now we have got 
phrenology and anti-phrenology fairly before us, 
let us hear you fight it out.”’ I replied that there 
was really nothing between us to fight about; 
that, if the views to which Dr. Sewall had given 
the name in his work were really phrenology, I 
should be altogether on his side; that he had, in 
truth, created a phantom, called it phrenology, 
and then knocked it down, but that no phrenolo- 
gist took any interest in such a feat. Dr. Sewall 
asked if I said this seriously. I answered that I 
did so, and mentioned that Dr. George M‘Clellan, 
of Philadelphia, from whom I had brought a letter 
to him, had previously gone along with him in 
his views, but now acknowledged publicly to his 
class, that it was not phrenology which he had 
previously ridiculed, but erroneous conceptions 
of his own regarding it; and that he had in- 
formed me that he had stated as much in his 
letter to him (Dr. Sewall). ‘ Then,” added 
Dr. Sewall, ‘I suppose that I must revise my 


such as introducing the demand for specie gra- {laws of the Medes and the Persians.’’ 
dually, accepting for a time the notes of specie- 
paying banks, and other accommodations to the | pointment, perhaps, of some of the members of 
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| Congress, who would have enjoyed a * set to”’ 
|at a subsequent time, to mention how far Dr. 
Sewall profited by the revisal of his opinions, 
which he here indicated as possible. 
Ex-President Adams.—l1 was introduced by 
Dr. Sewall to the ex-President, Mr. John Quincy 
Adams, who was one of his distinguished guesis; 
and was just entering into a conversation with 
| him, when a young Scottish lady, overjoyed a 
| hearing, at so great a disiance from home, the 





accents of the Land of Cakes, placed herself be- | 


i) 


| 

|tween him and me, and poured forti such 

| volume of questions about Scotland and Scots 
| people, that the patience of Mr. Adams was ex- 
|hausted. I attempted, by remarks made to him 
| past her shoulder, to retain him, but in vain. 
| He turned off and went to another part of the 
| 


room, where a circle of admirers was formed 
around him, which I was never able subse- 
| quently to penetrate. 
| Mr. Adams, after having been President of the 
United States, now sits in the house of repre- 
sentatives as one of the members for Massachu- 
setts, a position which appears to me to be in 
every respect consistent with republican prin- 
ciples, and perfectly compatible with the dignity 
of his previous office. A real patriot is ready to 
serve his country in any station in which his 
talents may be useful, and there is true mag- 
nanimity in deseending at his country’s call from 
the station of supreme power to that of an ordi- 
nary representative. 

| Numerous busts of him are published, but I 
doubted their accuracy, for 1 was disappointed in 
| the development of his head; but I now see that 
'they are correct. He is stoutly made, and his 
| temperament is sanguine-nervous bilious, giving 
| him great activity and power of enduring fatigue. 
| His brain is large: ‘The base of it is large, par- 
| ticularly Combativeness and Destructiveness. 
Self-esteem and Firmness are very large; Acqui- 
sitiveness and Benevolence large; Veneration 
and Conscientiousness full. ‘The anterior lobe 
is of considerable size, although not large in 
proportion to the regions of the propensities and 
sentiments. ‘This indicates a man of impulse, 
| rather than of clear, sound, and consistent judg- 
ment. His organs of the observing faculties, 
| however, particularly those of Individuality, are 
| well developed, but they are larger than those of 
| reflection, giving rise to talents for observation, 
{for accumulating knowledge, and for producing 
lit when required ; but without a corresponding 
| power of peneirating to the principles of things, 
land tracing consistently distant consequences. 
| With much kindness of disposition, and stubborn 

| independence of character, the head indicates a 
liability to heat of temper, and to occasional ob- 
| stinacy ; also, a deficiency in tact, and a difficulty 
in preserving a continued consistency ; the latter 
imperfection arising not from any tendency to 
wavering in his dispositions, but from a limited 
intellectual capacity to perceive fine and distant 
relations, combined with a self-confidence which 
will rarely allow him to doubt the soundness of 
his own inductions. 

Most of the Presidents of the United States 
are said to have injured their private fortunes, 
by the expenses of office, except Mr. John 
Quincey Adams. He is spoken of as an econo- 
mist, who spent what the government allowed 





| 
} 
| 
| 








opinions, They are not unalterable, like the 


him, but no more. The small pay allowed to 


‘ 


here the conversation terminated, to the disap- | evils. 


And { American functionaries is attended with some 


| , % ‘ . 
Only men of large fortune, of whom 


| there are not yet a great number in the United 
| States, or men in whom ambition is more power- 
ful than prudence, are likely to become candi- 
dates for public offices. ‘The latter are the very 
| men whom the people should avoid as public 
| servants; for a democracy, above all other go- 
| veruments, needs men of prudence and of incor- 
rupuble integrity to conduct its affairs. A system 
of government which has the natural tendency to 
elevate imprudent and ambitious men to power, 
may be designated as a hotbed to generate jobbers 
and peculators. { hear it stated, also, that the 
foreign ministers of the United States are often 
ruined by the extra expense entailed on them by 
their office. ‘*The pay of ministers plenipo- 
tentiary 1s $9000 per annum as salary, besides 
$9000 for outfit. Chargés d’affaires reccive 
$4500 per annum, and secretaries of legation 
$2000. 1am told that some of the members of 
Congress contrive to save four or five hundred 
dollars out of their own pay during the session 
in Washington, and would regard any man as 
an extravagant waster of the public money who 
should propose an increase of salaries. 

Feb. 22. Ther. 42°. Dr. Duncan.—The 
debate on the motions to expel or reprimand Dr. 
Duncan was resumed this morning, and finally 
the resolutions moved by Mr. Prentiss were 
*‘Jaid on the table,’”’ which means that nothing 
was done with them. A vote of two thirds of 
the members is necessary for expulsion: this 
could not be carried, and nobody eares for a 
6s Th only alter- 


natives left were ** laying on the table’’ 


reprimand”’ from the chair. 
or excul- 
pation, and the former was preferred. 

1 have introduced this discussion chiefly fi 
the sake of the following remarks :—I heard 1! 
whole subject extensive ly discussed by Ameri 
cventlemen at the public table in W ashington, and 


( 


subsequently in the railroad cars on the way to 
Baltimore; and the result was generally approved 
of, on the ground, expressly stated, that the ri/Z 
is the only method of settling such dispute $. 
Some few persons lified up their voices against 
this sentiment, but they were the minority. 
While such a state of feeling prevails, th laws 
recently enacted by Congress, and many of the 
nain nearly a 


States, against duelling, must r 


dead letter. One effect which attends the meet- 
ing of Congress in Washington is injurious. It 
aR LT ER PEF Bl SE 

withdraws these flerce legislators from the whole- 


some influence of a more humane public opinion, 


+h them in the 
Washington they constitute themselves society, 


which would rea larger cities. In 


and give the tone to opinion. 

Gen. Washington's Birthday.—-This morn- 
ing the great cuns at the navy yard, a short dis- 
tance from the city, were fired to celebrate 
Washington's birthday. In the evening we 
attended a grand national ball given in honour of 
the day. ‘The President of the United States, 
and all the foreign ministers, attended; the latter 
in their official costumes. Much of the youth 
and beauty of the city were assembled. The 
president entered about ten o'clock, leaning on 
the arms of two stewards of the ball. He wore 
no costume, and was attended by no insignia of 
office. ‘The dancing, however, was suspended, 
and he walked up the middle of the floor between 
a double row of the company, of all ages and 
both sexes, who formed a way for him. They 
bowed, and he returned the compliment ; but not 
a sound was uttered. The band played “ Hail! 
Columbia.”” He ascended a platform at the 
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s of New York and Pennsylvania. Here 


in some of 


the negroes are chiefly slaves, and 
1 th 1 is so small, that their mental 
powers must be feeble indec d. It is a reason- 
eren that the greater exercise of the 
m faculties in freedom has caused the brain 
to increase in size; for it is a general rule in 
phvysiolo wholesome exercise favours the 
cd lopment of al! organs. Sut I fear that an- 
other reason may, to some extent, be assigned 
f liffer namely, that the condition of | 
the free negroes, when they come into competi- 
tion with the whites, is so unfavourable, that 
»f them in whom the brain is deficient in 
SIZ ind mental faculties weak, are over- 
whelmed w difficulties, and die out, and only 
t lost Vigorous ynstituted are able to main- | 
t their po 1: and henee, that in the free 
states we see the highest specimens of the race. 
Feb. 23. ‘Ther. 40°. Journey from Wash- 
ington to Philadelphia.—We left Washington 


six in the morning by the railroad, arrived at 


at half past eight, breakfasted, and 
railroad for Philadelph 
wagon broke, and we 

( Nothing could 
exceed the good humour with which the passen- 
d to the loss of time while the bag- 


urted a by the 
The axle of the baggage 
“| for two hours. 


rs submitte 


gage was transferred into the passengers’ cars. 


The rough treatment, however, which the bag- 
gage itself sustained in the act of transference, 


The trunks and pack- 
about, and dashed against 


was very reprehensible. 
thrown 


ages 
-) 


were 
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each other on the ground most recklessly, yet 
this is one of the best managed railroads in the 
Union. Mr. Newkirk, the president of this 


company, told me that in engaging ail the men 


employed by the railway company, it is stipu- | 


lated that they shall practise habitual temperance, 
and if their breath even shall at any time be ob- 
served to smeli of intoxicating liquor, although 
they may be pertectly sober, this shall be re- 
garded as a voluntary resignation of their places ; 
and that, by rigidly acting on these stipulations, 
rail- 
Urgent solicitations 
to him to overlook one transgres- 
sion, and the most positive assurances given of 


no serious accident has occurred since the 
way was opened in 1838, 


are often made 





future good conduct, but he meets all such appli- | 


cations by reminding the petitioner of the rule: 
** When you put the liquor to your head, you 
knew that by doing so you resigned your situa- 
tion. ‘ F ' 
signed deliberately ; and it is inconsistent to 


You were then sober, and therefore re- 


solicit my consent to your remaining after you 
I accept your resignation, and 
you must go.” We arrived in Philadelphia at 
6 P. M. ; 

Feb. 24. Ther. 41 * How do you like 
our country ?°’—Mr. Charles Matthews has an- 
nounced a book on the United States, bearing the 
ttle, ** How do you like our country?” ‘This is 
a very common question, varied sometimes in 
this fashion, ** How does Boston impress you ?”’ 
It is generally the first question put, and it is em- 


have done so, 


| barrassing to a stranger, because it will often force 


him to give an answer that will do violence to 
the feelings either of the querist or of himself, 
unless he deliver a long discourse expressive of 
modified likes and dislikes. By this question, 


more than an invitation to conversation, as we 


| do in England by the observation, * ‘This is plea- 


upp ( of the room, which was free to all, 
! which many ladies and gentlemen were 

standing. He then mingled with the 
( ny Vy aS an ordinary visiier. 

T’he young ladies took the lead at the ball; 
but [ was assured that ladies, however young, 
gay, beau nd accomplished, after being 
wedded, are no longer recognised as constituent 
elements of yall in the city of Washington. A 
pretty and er sing lady of nineteen, who has 
been married for « ear, mentioned to me, 
that while in the single state she remorselessly 

sted in deleting the names of her acquaint- 
es from 1 ball lists as soon as they were 
m I, r dreamt that she was inflicting 
dship on them; but that now she con- 
S rs it rat I h rd LO e Cul ott al he r age, 
“ r te for gaicty is yet fresh and un- 
i I yaruicipatlon ta Nes¢ 
Mh fenue or shyness in 
{ lair in ym. ‘They icl S 

il i rv ) I n and then eau 
own expression for young ventiemen) 3 
if T ywed to them for gaiety betoré 
mM ) th { tainiy mat the bes 
f itv Ls is much beauty 
1 am | { forms a fragile, and 

) »p ha it det i\ 

) 10 s inimous no per- 
c if i e freedom with which 
\ ladies conduct themselves in the festive 
p { the [| 1S s Phe m ins of pro- 
vid for a family re so easily acquired, that 
most of the men contract marriage at an early 

1 seductions e extremely rare. We 
|, also, that t young ladies in general 
ct id diserimination in their 
tners, and very rarely commit 
lo 1 nprudent or unprincipled chh- 
I 

Ziie Negro Brain.—In the negroes whom 

have seen in this city, the average size of the 
brain is less than the average size in the free | 


sant weather,” or the question, ** How far have 
you travelled to-day ?”* 

Feb. 25. ‘Ther. 41°. Wilmington, Dela- 
ware.—In the interval between my first and 
second courses of lectures in Philadelphia, I was 
solicited to deliver three lectures on education in 
Wilmington, the chief town in the State of Dela- 
ware: it contains 8000 inhabitants, at the distance 
of twenty-eight miles from Philadelphia, on the 
line of the Baltimore railway. ‘hither I pro- 
ceeded this day, at3 P.M. We were forced to 
wait a full hour before leaving the station on the 
right bank of the Schuylkill, because the train 
from Baltimore had not arrived, and there being 
only one track of rails, we could not pass it. ‘The 
most perfect good humour prevailed among the 
passengers during the detention. In the ears I 
have repeatedly met people of colour traveling 
as passengers, and saw no indignity offered to 
them. Wilmington enjoys a supply of water 
raised from the Brandy wine river by forece-pumps, 
and distributed in pipes through the town. It has 


one street paved; but the others present beds of 


unredeemed mud, ankle deep. Mr. Gilpin, from 
whom I reeeived great kindness, carries on an 
extensive manufacture of writing-paper in the 
neighbourhood of the town, from fine linen rags 
exclusively, and he was the first to introduce 
machinery into this branch. Much of the Ame- 
rican paper is made from cotton, and is not 
durable. Bank notes are made from new Russia 
duck, and it is the newness of the linen that ren- 
ders them so tough. 
State-Lotteries.—Massachusetts, New York, 
and Pennsylvania. have abolished state-lotteries, 
and prohibited the sale of tickets for the lotteries 


Delaware, Maryland, and the 
District of Columbia, continue to patronise them 


of other states. 


. sint | °C; 
as well as slavery. 


CHAPTER XII. 
1839. 

March 2. Phrenology.—I commenced my 
second course of lectures in Philadelphia this 
evening in the Musical Fund Hall. ‘The attend- 
ance was 342, of whom a large proportion were 
‘* Friends,”’ both orthodox and Hicksites. Many 
of those who attended the first course have sub- 
seribed also for this one. 

The Maine Boun (ary. — War with England. 
—QOn the 9th of February Mr. Van buren pre- 
sented to the house of representatives at Wash- 
ington «a report from the secretary of state, with 
the relative documents, regarding the dispute 
with England about the Maine boundary; and 
on the Ist of March both houses of congress 


| were engaged from noon till midnight in discuss- 


|to support the governor of Maine. 


ing the subject, and finally passed a bill to au- 
thorise the president to engage 50,000 volunteers, 
and take other measures of a warlike character, 


Mr. Web- 


| ster, on whose cool judgment great reliance is 
_ placed, is reported to have said in his speech in 


the senate, that **if England did not settle this 
matter by the 4th of July next, the disputed ter- 
ritory should be seized by the United States.” 
The effect of these discussions on the public 
mind has been very striking. In every circle 
into which we enter, almost every voice is raised 
for war. ‘The batiles, both by land and sea, in 


| which the Americans have been victorious over 
however, the Americaus in general mean nothing | 


the British, are fought over again in the news- 
papers; and if one were to judge from the tone 
of the public mind, war would appear inevitable. 
Amidst this excitement, however, a few indivi- 
duals of advanced age and experience may be 
met with, who, in private conversation, strongly 
deprecate hostilities ; but they regard the popular 
current of opinion as too strong to be at present 
stemmed with success. 

The opinion is generally entertained in Britain 
that the Americans are so intensely devoted to 
gain, and so averse to taxation, that they are not 
a warlike nation; but my conviction is different. 


| The history of their country, which, in one form 
| or another, constitutes the staple of their instruc- 
| tion at school, records heart-stirring adventures 
|of their ancestors in their contests with the In- 





dians, and afterwards many successful battles in 
the cause of freedom, when they fought for their 
own independence. Next comes the war with 
Britain in 1813, in which the existing generation 
boasts of many victories. All these achievements 
are described in the most fervid language, and 
every battle in which the Americans were victo- 
rious, is illustrated by engravings or cuts and 
celebrated in songs. In the hotels, and in innu- 
merable private houses, pictures representing 
their triumphs by sea and land adorn the walls ; 
the panels of some of their stage-coaches are 
ornamented with representations of their frigates 
capturing their British antagonists; in short, in 
the United States, the mind of each generation is 
rendered familiar with tales of war, and excited 


by their stirring influence from the first dawn of 


reason till manhood. ‘To these causes of martial 
incitements, may be added, as by no means in- 
effective, the Fourth of July orations, and toasts 
at militia musters. 
Nor are these seeds sown on a barren soil. 
14 
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The Americans inherit the cerebral organisation 
of the three British nations, in whom the organs 
of Comativeness, Destructiveness, Self-Esteem, 
and [irmuess, the elements of pugnacity and 
warlike adventure, are largely developed. in 
them this endowment is accompanied by a rest- 
less activity of mind, which finds natural and 
agreeable vent in war, and by a degree of intelli- 

ence which renders them capable equally of in- 
fividual enterprise and of combination in action. 
Add to all these the influence of extreme youth, 
and the belligerent spirit of this people is easily 
accounted for. In mentioning their extreme 
youth, I do not refer to their short national exist- 
ence of only sixty-three years, since the 4th of 
July, 1776, but to the extraordinary proportion 
of young persons in their population. It is well 
known that the population of the United States 
doubles every twenty-five years by natural in- 
crease alone, and every twenty-three years when 
assisted by immigration ; but 1 have not abserved 
that any just appreciation has been made by tra- 
vellers a the influence of this fact on the charac- 
ter of the Prone: Nearly three generations are 
on the field at the same time, and as nearly every 
male, on arriving at twenty-one years of age has 
a vote, the preponderating influence of the young 
on the national resolves is very striking. From 
attending their public political meetings, my con- 
viction is, that the majority of their voters are 
under thirty-five or thirty-six years of age. Here, 
then, we havea people of naturally pugnacious 
dispositions, reared in the admiration of warlike 
deeds, imperfectly instructed in the principles on 
which the real greatness of nations is founded, 
possessed of much mental activity, impelled by 
all the fervour of youth, and unrestrained by expe- 
rience. It would be matter of surprise if they 
were not predisposed to rush into a contest, espe- 
cially with Britain, whom they still regard as 
their hereditary foe, 

Fortunately, however, for the people, and for 
the interests of civilisation ca ie the world, 
there are numerous and strong impediments to 
the gratification of their warlike propensities. 
Their actual pursuits are all pacific ; they live in 
plenty, and suffer no grievances except those 
which. flow from their own errors, and which 
they have. the power to remove; they have no 
warlike neighbours to threaten their frontiers ; 
and the constitutions of the general government, 
and of the several states, leave the executive 
power so feeble, that it can only add to its own 
embarrassments by engaging in hostilities. The 
American standing army consists of only 12,539 
men of all arms and all ranks, while its corps of 
militia are altogether unadapted to aggressive 
warfare. The nation, therefore, has no foree, 
except seven line-of-battle ships, twelve frigates, 
and twenty sloops of war (exclusive of those on 
the stocks,) with which to maintain a war of ag- 
gression. .So thoroughly inefficient was the 
militia found to be in the last war, except as a 
defensive foree, that the general government re- 
sorted to the expedient of engaging volunteers ; 
and on the present occasion, congress has autho- 
rised the raising of 50,000 men on the same 
terms. Fifty thousand volunteers may not ap- 
pear to be a very formidable host to those who 
do not know the American people ; but it would 
probably be found to consist of tough materials, 
A proclamation for the enlistment of such a force, 
would call forth that number of young, ardent, 
enthusiastic men, with heads fall of fancies about 


..glory, and temperaments burning for the gratifi- 


cations arising from enterprise and danger. A 
I,—t1. 24 


few months woul suffice to confer on them the 
advantages of discipline, ani they would then 
closely resemble the hosts of excited Frenchmen 
whom Napoleon led to the easy conquest of Italy 
and Germany. It is a blessing to the civilised 
world that so many impediments exist to this 
clase of men attaining the ascendency in the na- 
tional councils. 

Mareh 3, -‘Therm. 31°... Zhe Universalists. 
—This day I heard the Rev. Mr. Thomas, a 
universalist minister, preach on the text ‘ Charity 
suffereth long,’ &c. ‘The inscription in front of 
the pulpit is ‘*God is Love.’’ He described one 
great difference between the character of God, as 
revealed in the New Testament, and that of the 
gods of the Greeks and Romans, to consist in 
the “* Love” of the God of the Christians. 
heathen deities were personifications of ‘* power,’ 
much resembling the devil of some Christian 
sects (‘*in whose existence,” said he, “we do 
not believe, regarding him as a mere phantom of 
the imagination.”) The discourse was very 
able, well composed, and delivered from short 
notes. ‘The congregation presented that respecta- 
ble appearance in point of dress and deportment 
which characterises the American churches in 
general; but it was not so numerous as some 
others. 

The universalists are stated, in the American 
Almanac, to have 653 congregations or churches, 
317 ministers, and 600,000 people in the Union. 
They believe in universal salvation ; but in ap- 
plying this doctrine they differ among them- 
selves. Dr. Chauncey, of Boston, who is 
regarded as a high authority among them, in his 
work on ‘* Zhe salvation of all men,’’ lays it 
down as a rule that those individuals who in this 
life have been enabled, by the Son of God, to 
make great attainments in’ virtue, shall, in the 
next, enter on the enjoyment of happiness im- 
mediately after death; while the incorrigibly 
wicked in this world will be ‘* awfully miserable”’ 
hereafter, not to continue so for ever, but that 
they may be convinced of their folly, and reco- 
vered to a virtuous frame of mind. Another class 
of untversalists follow Mr. Relly, of England, 
and Mr. Murray, of the United States, in admit- 
ting ‘‘no punishment for sin but what Christ 
suffered ; but speak of a punishment which is 
consequent upon sin, as darkness, distress, and 
misery, which they assert are ever attendant upon 
transgression. But, as to know the true God and 
Jesus Christ is life eternal, and as all shall know 
him, from the least to the greatest, that know- 
ledge or belief will consequently dispel or save 
from all the darkness, distress, and fear, which are 
attendant upon guilt and unbelief, and, being per- 
fectly holy, we shall consequently be perfectly 
and eternally happy.” 

I was informed by several individuals in dif- 
ferent parts of the Union, that the universalists 
are making more progress among the common 
people than the unitarians ; and that unitarianism, 
where it exists, attracts a larger proportion of the 
higher and better educated circles. 

March 4. ‘Ther. 21°... Morus multicaulis, 
American silk.—The Americans are at present 
labouring under an excitement about the cultiva- 
tion of the mulberry tree, the rearing of silk- 
worms, and the manufacture of silk. The 
newspapers teem with advertisements, announc- 
ing the sale of morus multicaulis trees in innu- 
merable quantities ; and many persons are reported 
to have realised handsome fortunes by rearing 
and selling them. ‘To-day I saw at Wilmington 


, 





a waistcoat and pair of pantaloons made of Ame- 


The | 


rican silk ; and»although the cultivators may be 
much further from success than they at present 
believe, it appears not improbable-that, with their 
ingenuity and perseverance, they'may ultimately 
succeed in adding silk to theimother products. 

Wilmington.—Lectures on Education.—I 
delivered my third lecture on education in the 
Lyceum at Wilmington this evening, which was 
attended by 170 persons of both sexes. Hand- 

| some resolutions approving of the lectures were 
| passed and afterwards published. 

At the close of the lecture, an old geutleman 
rose, and asked me whether there were not brains 
so deficient, that their owners had it not in their 
power to act according to the moral law? I had 

| been told that, since my first lecture, there had 
been a grand debate in the Lyceum on the ques- 
| tion whether phrenology leads to fatalism, and 
that this gentleman had opposed it, on the ground 
| that it does lead to this result, This question 
| was obviously calculated to furnish matter for 
/more argument, In answer, I stated that, before 
one can judge of what any doctrine leads to, itis 
| necessary to know the doctrine itself ; that I had 
| not lectured on Phrenology, but only on educa- 
| tion, before the present audience, and, therefore, 
| presumed that they were strangers to what Phre- 
| nology teaches ; that in Philadelphia, after de- 
| voting twenty hours to the exposition of Phre- 
inology, I had dedicated a large portion of one 
lecture to its connection with ‘‘ moral responsi- 
bility ;”’ and that, as I could not now recapitulate 
| expositions given in these twenty hours, I hoped 
| that the audience would excuse me for not enter- 
|ing on the results deducible from them. This 
| was accepted as a suflicient reason for declining 
| to answer the question. 
| March 5. Ther. 18°. In ‘going to Wilming- 
jton yesterday, and returning from it to-day, I 
observed a considerable nnmber of lambs newly 
dropped in the fields, with their mothers, also 
| numbers of cattle out of doors. There is scarcely 
/a tinge of green to be discovered in the grass, 
| ‘These animals are fed on hay and the leaves of 
Indian corn, which are saved in harvest, and are 
| said to make good fodder. Autumn-sown wheat 
| is now visible, but it looks dark, small, and sickly. 
| No field labour is going on, as the ground is 
| deeply frozen. 

March 8. Ther. 37°. The bad health of the 
| American women.—In the February number of 
| the Southern Literary Messenger, Dr. Harvey 

Lindsley, of Washington city, makes the follow- 

ing remarks on this subject. I copy his own 
| words, because I believe them to represent the 
| facts correctly, and also because a similar de- 
| scription, if given by a European visiter, would 
| be more likely to give offence than when it pro- 
| ceeds from an American physician. 
‘* The remark,” says Dr. Lindsley, “ has often 
| been made by Europeans who have visited this 
| country—and the melancholy truth has been con- 
| firmed by Americans who have traveled on the 
eastern continent—that American women suffer 
much more from ill health than those of other 
countries. My attention has for some time past 
been particularly directed to this subject ; and I 
am convinced that the remark is undoubtedly true 
to an alarming extent, and that it is the duty of 
the medical profession to examine into its cause, 
and, if possible, to suggest and urge upon the 
public the appropriate remedies. 





* In my work on Moral Philosophy, under the 
head of * ‘Treatment of Criminals,” I have discussed 
the question referred to in the text. 
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‘* Not only is the average health of our coun- 
trywomen much less robust that that enjoyed by 
corresponding, classes in Europe, and particu- 
larly in Great Britain, but it is much more infirm 
than that of the other sex in our country ;—I 
mean, after making due allowances for those dis- 
eases and afflictions peculiar to their situation and 
duties in society. 

‘* With respect to their inferiority in point of 
vigour, strength, and robustness, to the women 
of England, as well as of the continent, I believe 
there is not one dissenting voice among those 
who have enjoyed the most ample opportunities 
for comparison, and whose attention has been 
attracted to the subject. The European has a 
much more florid and healthful complexion—a 
much more vigorous person—and is capable of 
enduring much more fatigue and exposure, and 
of performing much harder labour. ‘The slender, 
and delicate, and fragile form—the pale, sallow, 
and waxen complexion—which are so common 
among us, are comparatively seldom seen abroad. 
The feats of pedestrianism, which are almost 
daily performed in England, even by ladies of 
rank and fortune, would appear almost incredil Je 
to our feeble and sedentary countrywomen. As 
an illustration of this remark, it is mentioned by 
a recent traveller, in his letters from England, 
that, while staying for a few days at the house 
of a friend in the interior of the country, it was 
proposed one morning that the family, including 
the ladies, should make a call on another friend, 
who lived about five miles distant. ‘They ac- 
cordingly started on foot, without any remark 
being made as to the mode of locomotion, as if it 
were an ordinary occurrence, and, on their way 
home, were so little fatigued as to be desirous of 
making a digression of some two or three miles, 
in order to exhibit some picturesque view, which 
they thought might be interesting to their guest, 
as a stranger. Such a pedestrian excursion by 
an American woman would be an event to be 
talked of for life ! 

** That the females of our country are likewise 
much greater sufferers from ill health than oar 
sex, is a fact which the daily observation of me- 
dical men has abundant opportunity of confirm- 
ing, and a class of diseases, from which they suf- 
fer most, are precisely those which we would 
suppose would be produced by the peculiar 
causes operating upon them. ‘They are derange- 
ments of the digestive and nervous apparatus. 
Every physician of much experience must have 
been struck with the fearful extent and obstinate 
nature of these affections—always difficult to 
remedy, and frequently even to alleviate; and 
they seem confined almost exclusively to females 
and men of sedentary habits. ‘They are always 
productive of great and protracted suffering.” 

The American ladies generally aseribe their 
maladies to the very variable climate of their 
country. This may have some influence; but 
their own habits appear to me to contribute much 
more to their sufferings. ‘They rarely walk 
abroad for the sake of fresh air and exercise. In 
general, they live and sleep in ill-aired apart- 
ments, Their duties press constantly on their 
minds, and they do not give sufficient effect to 
the maxim, that cheerful amusement and variety 
of occupation are greatly conducive to health. 
They do not properly regulate their diet; pies, 
pastry, and animal food, are consumed in quan- 
tities too abundant for a sedentary life ; and baths 
and ablutions are too rarely used. Almost every 
family house in Philadelphia, built within these 
fifteen years, has a bath; but many of the ladies 
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either do not use them, or, from some misappre- 
hension of their influence, do not remain long 
enough in them to enjoy their full benefit. We 
met with a married lady in one of the American 
cities, whose florid and healthy colour attraeted 
my attention; and, on my remarking it, she 
mentioned, that in all seasons she slept with her 
bed-room window partially open. We have fol- 
lowed the same practice since our arrival in the 
United States, and also walked abroad every 
day, however cold, and with great advantage to 
health. 

It is not for want of knowledge that the Ameri- 
can ladies suffer so much inconvenience from bad 
health. The works of Dr. John Bell, before 
mentioned, are highly practical, and in extensive 
circulation, as are also Dr. A. Combe’s Physio- 
logy applied to Health and Education, and many 
similar books. Nay, these works are taught in 
female academies. But there is a wide interval 
between knowledge and practice. In one female 
seminary in which Dr. Combe’s “ Physiology” 
(with questions appended to the chapters) is used 
as a class-book, its rules appeared to me to be 
violated in the very act of teaching them; that is 
to say, the brains of the young ladies were 
strained by excessive tasks, and by undue ex- 
citement of the spirit of emulation. ‘The dis- 
tinction between instructing and training is still 
imperfectly understood, both in the United States 
and in Great Britain. ‘These young ladies were 
taught to repeat the laws of health, but tlley were 
not trained to carry them into practice in their 
daily habits. Apparently, their leading objects 
in learning them were, to be able to show off 
their knowledge at the public examinations, to 
gain prizes, and to establish their reputation for 
superior talents. ‘The pupils of a distinguished 
teacher in Edinburgh used to astonish the public 
by the great extent, accuracy, and readiness of 
their knowledge of history, exhibited at their 
annual examinations ; but the admiration of their 
exploits diminished when the secret of his teach- 
ing was known. Questions were printed at the 
end of each chapter, and in reading the work he 
desired them to mark certain words in the text 
with a pencil; and added that these constituted 
the answers to the questions, which they must 
learn to repeat promptly whenever the questions 
were asked. ‘They did so; but their knowledge 
was not an intellectual conception of the histori- 
cal events, but resulted from a mere parrot-like 
exercise of verbal memory, and faded as rapidly 
as it was acquired. I fear that, in the United 
States, the laws of healih are still taught in a 
somewhat similar manner. 

One general defect in the mental condition of 
all of us is, that in ten instances we act from im- 
pulse and habit for once that we do so from re- 
flection. ‘This arises from imperfect training in 
youth. Our impulsive faculties, being early de- 
veloped, and possessing great natural energy, are 
constantly liable to err, and to lead us into evil, 
when not controlled and directed by enlightened 
intellect. One object, therefore, in teaching the 
young, should be to communicate knowledge, 
and another to train the propensities and senti- 
ments to submit to the control of the intellect. 
This last department of education is greatly ne- 
glected, except in the infant schools conducted 
on Mr. Wilderspin’s principles. In the United 
States, training is needed above all things; for 
the public institutions of the country, in fostering 
a spirit of independence, encourage the young to 
rely on themselves; in other words, to act from 
the impulsive elements of their nature, much 








more than from reflection. Reflection, when 
founded on knowledge, produces habits of self- 
denial, self-restraint, and obedience. The want 
of this practical training and discipline is seen in 
the males, in the recklessness with which they 
dash irito speculation and adventure, pursuing 
their leading impulses at all hazards; and in the 
females, in the pertinacity with which they ad- 
here to practices which they know to be injuri- 
ous to health, and in their deficiency of mental 
resolution to submit to the temporary sufferings 
which always accompany a change of evil habits. 

If the conductors of the female seminaries 
would require their pupils to recapitulate, onee a 
week, what they do in obedience to the laws of 
health, and ¢rain them for two or three years to 
the practice of these laws, they would form 
habits that would last during life, and thus render 
the knowledge which they communicate effec- 
tual. 

March 9. Ther. 35°. Supremacy of the Law: 
The Grand Jury.—Judge Bouvier has just de- 
livered an excellent charge to the Grand Jury. 
The following extracts represent faithfully the 
spirit in which the judges in the United States 
generally enforee the claims of the law on the 
people. 

‘* Besides finding the bills which are prepared 
by the attorney general and sent to you, you 
have the right, and it is your duty, to present 
such offences and offenders as you may know of 
your own knowledge, or of which proof has been 
given to you. Sometimes grand juries present 
nuisances in classes, as gambling-houses, tip- 
pling-houses, and the like. This may be well 
enough, gentlemen, and doubtless such present- 
ments have a good effect in some degree. But 
if such things are known to exist, it is much bet- 
ter to present the offender and the offence indivi- 
dually. In the generality of the charge, the 
heinousness of the crime is indistinctly felt or 
not perceived, One presentment of one such 
offence, and the name of the offender, followed 
by a conviction, would have more terror in it to 
such evil doers than a thousand such fruitless 
presentments. 

«Our exertions to enforce obedience to the 
laws cannot be too great. The law must reign 
supreme, or anarchy have we sway. Justice, 
order, and right must be sustained, or rapine and 
murder take their place: we have no middle 
ground, and it is for us to say, whether our noble 
institutions, justly our pride, and the admiration 
of the world, are to be sacrificed to the spirit 
which has manifested itself in so many places, 
of disregarding the law, and of having recourse 
to brute force, to redress real or imaginary 
wrongs. We censure, very justly, those foreign 
travellers, who, after sharing our hospitality, re- 
turn to their own country, and publish their 
views of American manners in such a way as to 
caricature rather than to paint them. Gentle- 
men, let us not give them any occasion or appa- 
rent justification for such slanders, by a disregard 
of the laws which we have ourselves made. 
Upon you depends whether the laws shall be 
properly enforced; use every exertion, then, to 
punish its violators; bring all who have: been 
guilty to punishment, and particularly those who 
make it their business to ensnare others into 
crime. 

“*T regret to say, that, with all the exertions 
which our very vigilant mayors and the police 
magistrates in the districts make, still the laws 
are, in many respects, as a dead letter. The 
fault is not in the officers, for they do all in their 
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power, but in the system, which is not sufhi- 
ciently energetic to prevent the habitual commis- 
sion of crime. ‘The laws should not be placed 
on the statute book as a dead letter, to be brought 
into action only when accident may lead to de- 
tection, perhaps one of a thousand cases, but be 
constantly active, ready to apply a remedy to 
every evil felt by society. Who, that looks 
around, but must admit the laws relating to the 
sale of spirituous liquors are daily, hourly vio- 
lated, not in one or two places only, but through- 
out the city and county of Philadelphia? And 
yet the mayor of the city and mayor of the 


opinion in favour of its essential truth. ‘The fol- 
lowing is a condensed abstract of Mr. Espy’s 
principles :— 

By ascertaining the dew-point, we discover the 
quantity of vapour which the air contains. Mr. 
Dalton, of Manchester, made this discovery. 
The following table exhibits the relation of the 
temperature to the quantity of vapour :— 


Dew Point. Quantity of vapour. 
52° P ¢ 
. ‘ 270 
73° ; ‘ a's 


80° : 





northern liberties, and the police n.agistrates of 


the districts, have but little power, and less | by heat or moisture below. 


means, to break up these dens of iniquity. The 
same observations may be made in regard to 
gaming-houses and lottery-offices, which, though | 
not so numerous, no doubt exist to a great ex- 
tent, as is evident by the casual discovery occa | 
sionally made of some of them.” 

I have often heard the judges complain of the | 
want of power in the law, and of the deficiency | 
of the means for executing it; as evils which cha- | 
racterise their institutions. ‘The remark of Aris- | 
totle in his Politics, that the great danger to, 
democracies lies in the reluctance of the people 
to part with as much power as is necessary to 
restrain their own excesses, seems to be recog- 
nised by them as too applicable to this country.* 
Yet a democracy, with such institutions as those 
of the United States, can have no good grounds 
for withholding power from their judges and ma- 
gistrates; because these officers are completely 
under the control of the people. The laws may 
be altered, and the judges and magistrates re- 
moved, at the will of the people; and it is the 
interest of all that order should be preserved and 
property protected. ‘The judges, however, have 
a natural desire to increase the power of the law 
and of the magistrates, just as the clergy have to 
augment the influence of the church; and per- 
haps it is also a safe rule for them to depict, in 
strong colours, its defects and the weakness of 
its executive department, in order to induce the 
public to lend a vigorous support to both ; but, 
on the whole, it appears to me that life, property, 
and social order, are fully more secure than a 
stranger, judging from the charges and conversa- 
tions of some of the judges, would infer. 

The Firemen.—I was amused to-day to see a 
troop. of boys training themselves, in their play, 
to be future firemen. ‘They had a miniature car- 
riage of a fire-engine, named ‘“* Hero,” with ropes 
attached to it, and-one of their own number sat 
on it and represented the engine. ‘They ran 
round Franklin Square, braying through a tin 
trumpet, and uttering many unearthly sounds, 
in excellent imitation of their seniors. The real 
firemen are all volunteers, and serve without 
pay; and it is thus that their numbers are re- 
eruited. 

Mr. Espy's Theory of Storms.—This sub- 
ject has excited much attention in Philadelphia, 
and the scientific men concur in expressing an 





* Aristotle’s words are these. Speaking of the 
establishment of that form of democracy in which 
the public business is performed by paid functiona- 
ries, he says, ‘ Above all, demagogues must never 
cease to convince the people that, under their fa- 
vourite democracy, they will be at liberty to live as 
they list; this will procure for them the assistance 
of the majority : for the greater part of mankind will 
always he better pleased to live licentiously, than to 
submit to the restraints of salutary discipline.”’— 
Politics, B. viii. Gillies’s Transl. p. 469. 











The equilibrium of the air may become disturbed 
Ascending columns 
or currents will then be formed. As they ascend, 
they will come under less pressure, and conse- 
quently expand. ‘his expansion will produce 


| one degree and a quarter of cold for every hun- 


dred yards of ascent. ‘The dew-point will fall 
only one quarter of a degree for every hundred 
yards. Cloud will begin to form when the air 
rises as many hundred yards as the dew-point is 
below the air in degree. When the vapour con- 
denses, it will give out the latent caloric into the 
air. ‘This will prevent the air from cooling more 
than half as much as it would do in its farther 
ascent. Thus, the higher the air rises, the 
warmer will it be when compared to the air out- 
side of the cloud at the same height. For every 
degree that it is warmer, it will be ,}, lighter 
than air at zero. ‘Thus the barometer will fall 
under the cloud; ihe air will run in on all sides 
under the cloud, and upwards, with a velocity of 
240 feet per second for a fall of one inch, and so 
on in proportion to the square root of the fall. 

An application has heen made to the legisla- 
ture of Pennsylvania for a grant to defray the 
expense of an experiment, causing rain to fall by 
producing an ascending current of air by means 
of % great artificial fire. ‘The petition was re- 
ferred to a committee, and on 6th March, Mr. 
Smith, of Philadelphia, on their behalf, reported 
in favour of granting Mr. Espy ‘‘a sum equal to 
the expenses of making the experiment, if he 
shall cause it to rain over a territory of 1000 
square miles; the sum of $25,000 if he shall 
cause it to rain copiously ever a territory of 
5000 square miles ; and the sum of $50,000 if he 
shall cause it to rain copiously over a territory of 
10,000 square miles, or in such quantities as shall 
keep the Ohio river navigable during the whole 
summer, from the city of Pittsburg to the Mis- 
sissippi river; the larger sum in each case to ex- 
elude the smaller ;’’ and the committee farther 
proposed, that the governor should be ‘ author- 
ised and required to appoint three impartial and 
competent persons to witness and judge of the 
said experiment, who shall, at the times and 
places appointed by the said James P. Espy, 
attend for that purpose; and upon such experi- 
ments being fully made and completed, the said | 
persons shall certify to the governor the result | 
thereof, and if the same shall be successful, the 
governor shall draw his warrant on the treasurer 
of the commonwealth in favour of the said James 
P. Espy, for such of the said sums as he shall 
be entitled to under this resolution.” 

The New York Evening Star objects to this 
report, because ‘ the proposition savours of blas- 
phemy !’’ Surely steamboats, which not only 
sail without the wind, but even against it, must 
be moving masses of *‘ blasphemy” in the eyes 
of the editor of the Star. 

Working-men’s Grievances..—On the 7th of 
January last, the working men held a conven- 
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| which will level up instead of down.” 
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tion, and appointed a committee of twelve of 
their number to deliberate on their condition and 
affairs, and to report. ‘The address of the com- 
mittee “to the working men of the city and 
county of Philadelphia’ has beén published. In 
a country which enjoys an unlimited field for 
the profitable employment of its people; in 
which, consequently, labour is highly paid, and 
in which universal suffrage prevails, an ex posi- 
tion of the working-men’s grievances may be 
| regarded as a kind of psychological curiosity. 
The imagination is tasked to divine in what their 
| sufferings can consist. Yet here is a manifesto 
| which might almost literally be adopted by the 
Chartists of England, or the workmen of Lyons. 
1 It is necessary,”” say the committee, “* to re- 
|store the equilibrium to society which your in- 
| difference has permitted others to monopolise.”” 
} 
} 
' 





““We cannot, must not, disguise the fact, that 
other portions of the community have arrayed 
themselves against your interests, and, while you 
stand single and alone, and oppose with naked 
truth their unhallowed schemes, you are only 
| exhausting your strength in an unequal and pro- 
fitless contest.”,—* The committee cheerfully as- 
sent that the interests of the whole people are 
identical under our republican form of institu- 
tions; but this equality or reciprocity of rights 
is no longer regarded—the great principles which 
aroused the latent energies of freemen” * are 
now lost in corporate interest, which controls 
;nearly all the avenues to wealth, absorbs the 
| whole attention of the legislature, while it leaves 
you, who are the majority, in a state of abject 
servitude, and the fruits of your toil to be enjoyed 
by those who have obtained special grants from 
the legislature to retain the product which you 
have produced. We also admit, that no system 
can be introduced which will free, perhaps, a 
majority of the people from manual’ labour ; but 
we do insist that a better system than the pre- 
sent, which inflicts upon them any perpetual toil 
and eternal poverty, can be devised. What ar- 
gument can be adduced why a more equal dis- 
| tribution of wealth should not be made? Be 
| not alarmed at the annunciation of an equal dis- 
| tribution of wealth, or rather the equal means of 
| obtaining wealth. No surer index can be desired 
| where overgrown wealth and luxury are enjoyed 
| on one side, that squalid wretchedness and misery 
is the inevitable doom of the other; this is an un- 
| erring test, adapted to all ages and countries.” 
| The reader probably expects the next sentence 
| to contain a recommendation to spoil the rich, 
| and divide their wealth among the poor; but the 
| committee entertain other views. They proceed 
|—‘* There is a natural innate repugnance to be 
| found in us all of associating with those whom 
we consider not our equals in point of general 
intelligence—this should be the only distinction 
known in society. ‘This feeling of superiority 
may be found in the higher walks of life as re- 
gards their own members,”” ‘* Remember, intel- 
ligence is a passport everywhere—commanding 
respect where aught else has failed.”” ‘* You are 
accused of wishing to level down society and 
appropriate to yourselves the proceeds of others’ 
industry. Throw back the imputation with a 
vengeance, for you know that the mass are leveled 
almost below the common feelings of humanity, 
and your toil appropriated to fill other coffers.” 
‘‘Do not retaliate.” ‘* You are for a system 
‘« Fel- 
low working-men! The leveling system we 
speak of is a system of education which shalt 
teach every child in the commonwealth his duty 
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80 
and interest as a citizen and freeman; working- 
men are now allowed to take but half a drink at 
the rippling rill as it flows beneath their feet and | 
—and this, too, as a public charity. | 
‘We speak not of the hackneyed system of | 
education which is now the order of the day—of | 
schools where the same prejudices are taught, and 


WALDIE’S LIBRARY. 

nearly 18 inches deep, with alternate masses of | Animal J ‘agnetism.—The followin 

unthawed clay and large stones. A gentleman! mentioned to me, separately, by at least half a 
who heard this description said, that he saw an/ dozen perso:s, some of them highly respectable 
ltalian music-master, whom he named, who had | physicians, wnd others ladies, who were present 
the top of his head bruised. He asked him if he| and saw the facts which they narrated. A young 
had met with an accident. ‘I have only had it} woman, a domestic servant, was severely afflicted 
bruised,” said he, ‘by its being constantly | by the toothache, but was of such a nervous and 


the same partial influences exist, as are found out | knocked against the top of the stage coming from | sensitive constitution, that she never could sum- 


in the common schools, barely sufficient time to | 


have them become members, that they may be 
taken into the high schools in preference to those 


who have prepared themselves in the primary in- | 


stitutions, simply because they are more proficient 


and advanced in their studies; but we speak of a } 


democratic republican education, which regards 
all the children as equals, and provides food and 


clothing during the period they are receiving an | 


education to fit them as members of society and 


component parts of a free government; so when | 


they shall arrive at maturity, and are thrown 
upon the world and their own resources, they 
may start equal in the race for the accumulation 


of wealth, or in pursuit of the honours of the | 
This is the leveling systen we | 


government. 
desire—the only equal distribution of wealth we 
ask. 

‘* No system, fellow working-men, will tend 
so directly to a more equal distribution of wealth 
as an equal and perfect system of education. 

‘‘ Knowledge is power; the committee, there- 
fore, exhort all to bind up their resources, and 
let their exertions tend to one mighty and simul- 
taneous effort for the accomplishment of this de- 
sired object.”’ 

They recommend, first, The formation of trade 
societies and associations ; secondly, ‘The forma- 
tion of united trade societies and associations; 
thirdly, ‘The formation of a literary and scientific 
institute; fourthly, A joint-stock company for 
the erecting of a hall for the use of the united 
trade societies, associations, and institute. ‘They 
add—*' Let not the genius of our institutions, 
which is based upon the intelligence of the peo- 
ple, reproach you, or the award which posterity 
will accord to you, grate upon your consciences, 
as you turn a deaf ear to those imperative de- 
mands. 

‘* Remember, fellow working-men, you have 
a responsible duty to perform, and unless you 
show a disposition to help yourselves, it will be 
difficult to make others believe your complaints 
are well grounded ; and it may be a question, but 
one of immense magnitude, whether men, who 


have the power to redress their grievances, but | 


will not apply it, deserve the sympathy or aid of 
a discerning public.”’ 

This document exhibits a striking combination 
of native talent, with deficiency in literary and 
philosophical education ; and apparently both the 
composition and the scheme have emanated from 
a single mind. It is instructive, however, to 
observe the tendency of the human mind when 
left free, to appreciate knowledge and mental 
refinement. In the circumstances in which the 
working-men are placed in Pennsylvania, any 
other remedy for their grievances than the one 
recommended would have carried inherent ab- 
surdity in the face of it. 

American Roads,—At this season, the roads 
are in their worst condition. A friend who has 
just come from Easton, fifty miles distant, in the 
stage, describes the road as composed of soft mud, 


At the time when this was told, 1} mon courage to have her tooth extracted in the 
‘thought it a facetious exaggeration; but within | usual way. Dr. Mitchell, with her own consent, 
|less than three months, I had the best reason for | had her magnetised, and she fell into a profound 
believing it to be literally true; for I had the! magnetic sleep. A dentist who was in_attend- 
crown of my own head severely beaten against | ance extracted the tooth, and one of my inform- 
the top of a stage coach in the western regions of | ants said that she gave no symptoms of sensation, 
| the state of New York! | but another told me that she contracted her brows. 
March 12. » Therm. 33°. Zhe Friends’ Z.u-| She had no consciousness of blood trickling from 
'natic Asylum at Frankford.—We visited this | the wound, but the magnetiser desired her to spit 
institution, which contains sixty-six patients. | it out, and she did so. He restored her to con- 
The situation is favourable; and the house well | sciousness, and she had no knowledge of having 
adapted to the purpose, except that the apart-| lost the tooth, till her attention was drawn to the 
ments have no proper provision for ventilation. | fact. She was again magnetised, and the den- 
| There are a garden and walks, and a eircular rail- | tist punched out other three stumps of old teeth 
road on which the patients move themselves in a| without her once moving a muscle. About 
car by turning a crank. But they decline to la-| thirty ladies and gentlemen were present, many 
bour, and there is no moral force sufficient to| of them unbelievers in animal magnetism, and 
induce them to give up their prejudices against | most of whom were satisfied that in this instance 
it. ‘They are not all Friends; but all belong to | deception was impossible. 
the middle classes of the community, and come| Zhe Organ of Colouring.—This evening I 
| chiefly from towns. ‘These classes regard labour | met with a gentleman in whom the organ of 
as mean, and the free institutions of America | colouring is very deficient, and whose powers of 
render compulsion inadmissible, even for a pa-| perceiving colours are equally feeble. He appre- 
‘tient’s good. I was told, that the average of| ciates blue and green best, but ofien confounds 
| insanity is higher among the Friends than among | even them. Hevhas had the names inscribed on 
| the general community. ‘I'wo reasons were as- | a number of colours, and when he wishes to find 
|signed for this fact; first, their doctrine of the | out the colour of any object, he places them be- 
| working of the Holy Spirit, and the inward light, | side it, and when it makes the same impression 
| their narrow circle of interests, and limited edu- | on his mind with one of them, he judges that it 


of doors—of high schools which are said to be | Pittsburgh.” 
founded to carry out more perfectly the system 
of common schools, where the children of affluent 


parents are taken from private schools and placed 


| cation, act unfavourably on minds predisposed to | 
| disease ; secondly, they intermarry extensively | 
_within close degrees of consanguinity. ‘This | 
| institution belongs to the Orthodox Friends. 

Education ainong the Society of Friends.— | 
| Many individuals among both classes of Friends | 
| in Philadelphia are highly educated and intel- | 
| ligent, and are ardent promoters of moral and | 
| intellectual improvement; but the mass is repre- | 


is of the colour inseribed on that piece. This is 
the way in which I understood his statement ; 
but from his extreme deficiency in all concep- 
lions about colours, his explanations were to me 
nearly unintelligiole. He has no other defect in 
his sight. 
March 14. 


Therm. 38°. Har with Eng- 
land.—This subject continues to occupy almost 


exclusively the public attention. In my last lee- 


| sented as considerably deficient in educational | 


| attainments; and some of them, of no mean | 
weight in their society, oppose every advance in | 
education as a dangerous innovation. ‘The young | 
Friends, however, of both sexes, are in the course | 
of discovering their deficiencies, and encourage | 
and support those among their seniors who advo- 
| cate a more liberal course of study. I am in-| 
formed that my lectures constitute a subject of | 
| anxiety to some of the Orthodox Friends, whose 
prejudices prevent them from hearing them, 
Those who do attend feel no alarm; but the ab- 
| sent regard these as misled, and are of opinion 
| that they themselves, who know nothing what- 
ever of the subject, are the best judges of its ten- 
dency. ‘They have remonstrated with and prayed 
for some of my audience to induce them to with- 
draw, but without suecess. About one half of | 
the present class is said to consist of Friends of 
both denominations.* 





* The quiet and unostentatious manner in which | 
the Friends carry out their plans for education, and 
| the dread which their older 4nd more experienced 
| members entertain of the follies and vices, which are 
bos often the concomitants of a collegiate course, 
| have caused a general misapprehension, out of the 

Society, respecting their opinions and practice on 
the whole subject. It ought to be stated, in their 
favour, that the first mar school in Philadelphia, 
was established by William Penn himself, and 








One of the best selected libraries in the aoe 


placed under the direction of a Quaker master: and 
that ** The School Corporation,” originated and main- 
tained by the Friends, spends to the amount of twen- 
ty-five hundred dollars, annually, in the education of 
the youth who do not even belong to the Séciety. 
Part of the regular and official returns to the Monthly 
meetings, consist in a report of the number of child- 
ren, and of their educational wants and facilities. 
, con- 
sisting of between three and four thousand volumes, 
is attached to the Arch street meeting-house, and is 
open to all the members of the Society. There is an- 
other, consisting of twelve hundred volumes, and a 
reading room connected with it, at the corner of Fourth 
street and Apple Tree alley. 

The dissatisfaction of the. Friends with our com- 
mon colleges, as not furnishing what they believe to 
be adequate instruction, is not manifested either by 
sullen opposition or critical blame, but in their erec- 
tion and maintenance of schools and academies in 
which the children of the Society have opportunities 
of acquiring a knowledge of belles lettres and prac- 
tical science, in addition to the common elements of 
an English Education. It will be sufficient to men- 
tion, in proof of this assertion, the institution at Ha- 
verford, eight miles from Philadelphia, and that at 
West Town, twenty miles from the city. 

As respects the literary-zeal displayed by the adult 
members of the Society of Friends in Philadelphia, 
it is admitted by all, that they furnish a fair propor- 
tion of the auditory of public lecturers on scientific 
subjects and on sound Jiterature. 
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Ps 
ture, on Combativeness and Destructiveness, I 
discussed the sources of war, and alluded to the 
present extraordinary excitement of these organs 
in the American people, adding that it was a con- 
solation to think that the excitement would not 
be responded tv on the other side of the Atlantic. 
I proceeded to mention, that since the Reform 
Bill had become law, political power in Great 
Britain and Ireland was placed essentially in the 
hands of the middle classes of society ; that they 
were moral, industrious, and reasonably intelli- 
gent; that, from experience of iis horrors, as 
well as from motives of interest, philanthropy, 
and religion, they were averse to war; and that 
the disputed territory in Maine would appear to 
them such a worthless object compared with the 


evils of hostilities, that they would not echo the | 


warlike defiance sent to them from the United 
States. After the lecture, a crowd of persons 
collected round me, and asked if this was really 


possible! ‘hey regarded John Bull as proud, 


grasping, pugnacious, and still so flushed with | 


his continental victories, that he would receive 
menaces from no people on earth, and that they 
expected that the British nation would be roused 
into a flame equal to theirown. ‘The assurances 
that John Bull had now become older, wiser, and | 
more virtuous than he once was, were received 
with delight, but not very generally credited. 
Events, however, verified my prediction in- his 
favour. 

It is edifying to observe how this people is 
acted on.. Their leaders are far from participating 
in their excitement, but they dare not, in the first 
ebullition of ‘public passion, decidedly oppose 
them. Mr. Van Buren’s message was 2 rational 
and statesmanlike document; and I hear the most 
eminent men in public life daily deploring the 
headlong impetuosity of their youthiul people, 
and say that they are watching the first moment 
when the masses may be successfully addressed 
by reason. There is a want of moral courage, 
however, in the leaders, which, although easily 
accounted for, is not the less to be lamented. 
The impression is nearly universal, that any 
man who should oppose the public sentiment 
when under strong excitement, would ruin his 
popularity, aud terminate for ever his public life. 
The torrent of opinion appears to be so over- 
whelming, that no efforts of reason will suffice 
to stem it; and the leading men have no sufficient 
faith either in their own power, or in the rational 
elements of the public mind, to induce them to 
venture opposition. ‘Their reliance even on the 
ultimate ascendency of reason and virtue is too 
feeble to allow them fairly to risk their fortunes 
on the venture. ‘This fact, of which I am con- 
vinced by numerous observations, indicates an 
humble estimate by the public characters of the 
influence of the moral and intellectual faculties 
over the mass of the voters. At the same time, 
neither the leading men nor the people do them- 
selves justice. Party spirit rans so high, that if, 
at this moment, the wisest and the best men in 
the union, of one party in politics, should pre- 
sent the most forcible yet respectful appeal to the 
good sense of the people against war, their poli- 
tical opponents would instantly seize the oppor- 
tunity to manufacture “ political capital’ out of 
it. ‘They would pervert every sentence of the 
address, hurl denuneiations of cowardice and 
want of patriotism against its authors, and offer 
the grossest adulation to the vanity of the nation. 
The people, having committed themselves against 
the appeal, would be withheld by pride from 


merous litigations in order to gain a knowledge 


might struggle for years before they could recover 
that position in public estimation which they had 
forfeited solely by an act of genuine patriotism. 
The only mode of avoiding this evif would be 
for the leaders of both parties in equal numbers 
to join in the address; but they have too little 
confidence in each other to admit of such an act 
of magnanimity. 

Among other stimulants to the national appe- 
tite for war, I hear in conversation, and see in 


surd estimates of the evils which England must 
suffer from hostilities. ‘The ruin of her manu- 
factures, the loss of Canada and her West India 
Islands, the triumph of the Radicals and Chartists, 
| and the bankruptey of her treasury, are descanted 
on, with much complacency, as inevitable con- 
sequenees of her provoking a contest with the 
United States. This is the counterpart of the 
equally absurd lucubrations in which English 
writers indulge about the consequences to the 
Americans of a war with Britain: 
pation of their slaves, the devastation of their 
southwest territory, the ruin of their commerce 
and of their Atlantic cities, the dissolution of the 
union, universal bankruptey and anareliy, and, 
finally, a military despotism, are the certain re- 


dare to provoke British wrath. 


conditioned boys, who, assuming a combative 
attitude, indulge in reciprocal taunts and male- 
dictions, but show no particular anxiety to begin 
the fight. War between Britain and the United 
States would be an act of insanity in both, and a 
disgrace to the civilisation of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; but even this boasting and daring each 
other to war shows a lingering barbarism in their 


interest, to eradicate as speedily as possible. 
Political Economy.—Mr. Henry C. Carey, 
of Philadelphia, has published a valuable work 
on political economy ; but I am informed that 
the subject is very little studied in the United 
States. As a branch of general education, it is 
nearly unknown, and ample evidence is afforded 
by the public press that most of the measures 


or rejected, on local, temporary, or private 
grounds, with the least possible reference to sci- 
entific views. In the United States the same 
outeries are raised from time to time against 
monopolies, and banks, and other institutions, 
which one might expect to hear in Austria or 
Naples, if the people of these countries were 
allowed to publish their sentiments; but one 
rarely meets with a public writer who treats of 
such subjects with a statesmanlike reference to 
the great principles which regulate the creation 
and distribution of wealth, and with a compre- 
hensive regard to the interests of the whole 


the newspapers, the most exaggerated and ab- | 


The emanei- | 


which should be regulated by sound economical | 
principles are proposed, discussed, and adopted | 


tions, 28 well as the motions of the planets, is 
regulated by positive laws, and that happiness is 
attained only in proportion as these are obeyed. 
This truth should be instilled as a first principle 
into every American child, and the development 
of it in its specific forms and applications should 
constitute an important branch of general instrue- 
tion. The American people need above all things 
to be trained in the perception and belief that they 
have a Master; a Master who not only will call 
them to account hereafter, but who actually rules 
| over them in this world, and regulates the ebbing 
and flowing of their wealth by fixed laws, with- 
out the possibility of their escaping from his sway. 
If the principles of political economy were pre- 
{sented in this form, they would be understood 
and appreciated. 

The neglect of economic science, although to 
be regretted, is not surprising in this people. 
They are the genuine descendants of the English, 
who are characterised by a larger development of 
the organs of Individuality, Eventuality, and 
| Comparison, than of Causality, giving a practical 

rather than a speculative tendency to the mind; 
| their institutions render them bold and confident; 
|and their natural position is surrounded by so 
| many avenues to prosperity, that they have a 








sults with which they are threatened if they shall | better chance than most people to go right by 
This species of | intuitive sagacity: nevertheless their want of 
threatening and boasting reminds one of two ill- | knowledge of scientific social principles exposes 


them to great evils. 

| The American constitution is not favourable to 
| legislation on scientific principles. ‘The power 
| of congress, although extensive as to foreign rela- 
| tions, embraces comparatively few domestic in- 
|terests. Each state, enjoying an independent 
| sovereignty, is prone to pursue its own welfare, 
| with little reference to that of the other states. 


minds, which it is their duty, as well as their | At this time a vivid discussion is proceeding in 


| the press, between New York and Philadelphia, 
whether an outlet shall be made from the Penn- 
sylvania Canal at Black’s Eddy, into the river 
Delaware, to enable the Lehigh coal, which now 


| seeks the New York market, to get into the New 


York canal (the Delaware and Raritan) directly ; 
or whether the coal shall be foreed to proceed, as 
hitherto, to Bristol, thirty-four miles below Black’s 
Eddy, there enter the Delaware, and reascend to 
the Eddy! The interest of New York is said to 


| dictate the former plan, and that of Pennsylvania 





union ; and yet such views are much required by 
this nation. 
only by their instinctive impulses. 
may be regarded as a vast field for the cultivation 
of the science of political economy by experiment. 
The Americans will propably solve some of the 
most momentous problems in economic science— 
that of paper currency, for example—by the 
mere exhaustion of errors. But this is a most 
expensive and painful method of studying a 
science. It resembles that of rushing into nu- 





subsequently doing justice to its authors, who 


of law. 





It is certain that the prosperity of na- 


the latter. The legislature of Pennsylvania must 
decide the question ; but there is reason to fear 
that its own apparent direct interest will have a 
greater influence over its decision than a regard 
to the general welfare of both states. I have no 
knowledge of the merits of this controversy, and 
cite the case merely in illustration of the impe- 
diments which the American institutions offer to 
the upplication of comprehensive principles of 
economical science. 

The reader may possibly regard the statement 
made formerly, about the opinions entertained by 
well-educated American gentlemen, concerning 


The Americans appear to me to be | British legislation on the church, tithes, entails, 
trying all manner of social experiments, guided | free trade, and similar topies, as inconsistent with 
The union | the remarks now offered ; but in the chapter re- 


ferred to, I spoke of men of superior attainments, 
and with reference to questions irrevocably set- 
tled and confirmed by experience. At present I 
allude to the application of principles still unde- 
cided by experiment, and to the average mind of 
the country. 

March 16. Ther.41°. Ship Launch.—We 
were taken to-day by some kind friends to see 
the launch of the packet-ship ‘* ‘Thomas P. Cope,” 
800 tons burden. The ship went off in the most 
é 
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graceful style, amidst beautiful sunshine and a 
vast concourse of spectators. She glided so 
sofily into the water that she did not perceptibly 
reel, and no perceptible surge was heaved up by 
her descent. 

March 19. Ther. 57°. Advantages of Train- 
ing.—In the lecture on education, forming part 
of my first course in Philadelphia, I explained 
the difference between instructing and training, 
and remarked that for the latter the field of social 
life is necessary. In illustration, I mentioned 
the great difference in command of temper be- 
tween a body of lawyers and a body of divines 
when assembled to discuss their own affairs. In 


their profession lawyers are trained to oppose | 


and to meet with opposition, without losing tem- 
per; while divines are treated with such general 
deference and courtesy, that they are very little 


accustomed to contradiction. ‘lhe consequence 


is, that lawyers in general discuss their affairs | 
without falling into heats of temper or making | 


personal allusions; whereas the clergy, when 
assembled in their public courts, do not treat each 
other with that deference which they are accus- 
tomed to receive from the world; they meet as 


equals, espouse opposite opinions, and contradict | 


each other like ordinary men. ‘Their minds, 
however, being untrained to bear opposition, they 


lose their equanimity, become heated, fall into | 


personalities, and exhibit extraordinay aberrations 
from that meekness of spirit which should char- 
acterise the Christian, whether clerical or lay. 


This description was drawn from observations | 


made in my own country, but the latter part of 
it considerably amused my audience, the precise 
cause of which I never found out till to-day. I 
had, altogether unconsciously, deseribed scenes 
which had recently occurred in the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterians in Philadelphia, 


when the ministers quarrelled and split, an event | 


which had attracted great public attention. The 
ulter unconsciousness, on my part, of the blows 
I was dealing, contrasted with their’ actual, al- 


though accidental force, excited the risible facul- | 


ties of not a few of my auditors. The subject 
has been mentioned to me to-day in the course of 
a conversation about a cause now depending in 
the supreme court between these two sections of 
the Presbyterian Assembly, and which is excit- 
ing great and general interest. 


Unitarianism in Philadelphia.—Dr. Fried- | 


lander, superintendent of the Asylum for the 


Blind, has died at the age of thirty-seven, deeply | 


lamented, and the appointment of his successor 
is already engaging attention. A Unitarian left 
this institution nearly $200,000, and Unitarians 
have been among its most assiduous promoters. 
They do not object to Trinitarians being elected 
as directors, if they be good men; but the Trini- 
tarions use their influence to oppose the election 
of a Unitarian. I have derived this information 


from a member of the latter sect; and, if it be | 


correct, it shows that the Calvinists of this city 
are chargeable to some extent, with the spirit of 


popery in one of its worst forms, an unmitigated | 


confidence in the infallible soundness of their 
own opinions. 
sibility of their interpretations of Scripture being 
as liable to error as those of other sects, and give 
effect to this conception, they would respect the 
rights of conscience in other men, and approach 
so much the nearer to the real spirit of Chris- 
lianity. 

March 20. Ther. 45°. Female Delicacy.— 
The following statement was made to me by a 
clergyman, who had the best means of knowing 


If they could conceive the pos- | 


the facts, and whom I did not at all suspect of 
palming on me an ‘old Joe Miller.” In allu- 
sion to the fastidiousness of American women 
about the human figure, he mentioned that the 
farther south the more ridiculous are the preju- 
dices. The word * leg’? must not be mentioned 
_in the presence of a lady, and in whatever part of 
the abdomen a lady may have a pain, it is always 
announced as in her * breast.”” A physician in 
the south told him that, if he had even proposed 
to open the body of a young lady, a patient, who 
| had died of a disease imperfectly understood, he 
should have expected to receive a challenge for 
| the insult from her brother. The physician led 
him to understand that this had actually happened 
|in his own experience. At the same time these 
ladies will allow coloured men to come into their 
bedrooms in the morning to light their fires, even 
when they are in their morning undress, without 
the least feeling of outraged delicacy. 

Spring.—Radishes appeared at table to-day 
for the first time; they are the welcome harbin- 
gers of spring. 

Dr. Morton’s “* Crania Americana.” —I have 
had the pleasure of holding many consultations 
with Dr. Morton and Mr. Phillips about the best 
means of measuring the skulls to be described in 
| this work, and have been greatly interested by 

the ingenuity and perseverance of Mr. Phillips 
| in overcoming the difficulties that presented them- 
| selves. He has now succeeded to an extent that 
will enable him to proceed with the measure- 
|ments. Dr. Morton has requested me to furnish 
an Appendix for his work. He is imperfectly 
-acquainted with phrenology himself, and has 
composed his text without reference to it. He 
perceives, however, that when he presents a cor- 
_rect drawing of an average specimen of a national 
skull, and describes historically the mental cha- 
racter of the nation, he places in juxtaposition 
the two elements on which phrenology is 
founded ; and he is anxious to obtain the means 
of enabling his readers to combine them, so that 
they may draw their own conclusions on the ac- 
_ cordance or discordance of the forms of the skulls 
with the Indian characters. I have engaged to 
supply this desideratum, without having seen 
one word of his descriptions of the characters of 
the Indian tribes. My Appendix will consist of 
a brief outline of the phrenological faculties, of a 
drawing of the skull showing the regions of the 
animal, the moral, and the intellectual organs, 
with directions how to estimate their 1elative 
proportions ; and some remarks on the influence 
of size in the brain on mental power. The 
reader of Dr, Morton’s work, by applying the 
rules and examples thus furnished to the several 
skulls delineated in it, will be able to draw his 
own conelusions. This will expose phrenology 
to as severe a test as could well be devised; but 
I have confidence in the harmony and stability 
of truth, and do not hesitate to hazard the expe- 
| riment.* 


* Since the text was written, Dr. Morton’s work 
has appeared and been very favourably noticed in the 
medical reviews of the United States and of Britain. 
I may be permitted to remark, however, that the 
Edinburgh New Philosephical Journal, edited by 
Professor Jameson, and the Edinburgh Medical and 
Surgical Journal, edited by Dr. Craigie, in their 
| ample notices of the work, have omitted to mention 
not only this experiment,-but Dr. Morton’s own tes- 
timony, penned six months after I left Philadelphia, 
of the result of it. He says, “I am free to acknow- 
ledge that there is a singular harmony between the 
mental character of the Indian, and his cranial deve- 





March 21. Ther. 43°. Fires. —There has 
been an alarm of fire on five of my lecture nights 
in suecession; and last night the alarm was so 
near, that I was under the necessity of suspend- 
ing the lecture till the result should be seen. It 
was only a chimney on fire, but this is always 
attended with anxiety in American cities. ‘The 
roofs of the houses are covered with shingles 
(thin wood cut into the shape of slates,) which 
are exceedingly dry, and a spark falling on them 
might raise a vast conflagration. ‘This is one 
cause, also, of fires spreading so rapidly in this 
country. To avoid this danger, zinc is now 
used to cover the roofs of some houses. Not- 
withstanding this condition of the roofs, it is not 
an uncommon practice here to set the chimneys 
on fire and burn them out, to save the trouble 
and expense of sweeping them! One of the 
newspapers lately recommended the burning out 
of chimneys only during heavy rains, when the 
wet condition of the shingles might abate the 
risk of the conflagration extending! In a city 
like Philadelphia, the police should be armed 
with power to suppress the practice altogether, 
under severe penalties, 

Phrenology.—At eleven o'clock this day, I 
had a practical exercise with my class on the 
temperaments, in the manner already described. 
Two hundred and twenty-three persons attended, 
who entered into the business of the meeting 
with great interest and judgment. Many of the 
members of the society of Friends stood up to 
have their temperaments described ; but when a 
call was made for ladies to stand up, there was a 
pause. I explained the advantages to parents 
and teachers of understanding the influence of 
the temperaments of children, as their treatment 
should vary with their natural constitutions. 
On hearing this, a Quaker gentleman took his 
daughter by the hand, and led her up to the 
platform. Her temperament was described, and 
then another Friend led up another young lady ; 
after which there was no farther difficulty with 
the ladies. Among the men, the predominating 
temperaments were the bilious-nervous and ner- 
vous-bilious ; the next common was the sanguine 
and its combinations; and there were very few 
eases of the lymphatic. Among the young 
women, also, there was surprisingly litde of the 
lymphatic temperament; nervous-bilious was 
common ; and nervous-bilious-sanguine. 

In the evening we visited one of the society of 
Friends, who with his lady had attended the lee- 
tures; and the morning exercises were talked of. 
A lady of the party, who had not attended the 
lectures, held forth in severe condemnation of 
the young ladies who had stood up to have their 
temperaments described. She accused them of 
want of delicacy, compared them to Fanny 
Wright, and uttered many other disrespectful 
expressions against them. This is the only ex- 
ample which has fallen under my own observa- 
tion, of the influences by which the amiable and 
feminine sentiments of the young women of this 
country are perverted. This female censor of 
morals was unmatried, and of a certain age. 
She possessed much volubility, a very slender 
stock of useful information, great native energy, 


lopment as explained by phrenology.” In the no- 
tices of Dr. Morton’s work in Professor Silliman’s 
American Journal of Science and the Arts (which 
Professor Jameson professes to copy nearly entire), 
in the London Medico-Chirurgical Review, and in 
the British and Foreign Medical Review, this result 
is stated in Dr. Mortons own words, and the inte- 
rests of truth and justice require that it should be so. 
8 
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and no lack of self-confidence. Her censures | outward traces of it; but when in New York, I | church, however, but a stranger. His text was, 
was told that a society of Deists meets on Sun- | *‘* ‘lake up the cross and follow me;’’ and he 


fell like two-edged swords on young, timid, and 
uninformed minds ; and she gloried in her power. 
I told her plainly that it was by such speeches as 
hers that the young women of this country are 
made slaves, through the instrumentality of their 
best feelings, to injurious customs, to the great 
detriment of their health and usefulness; but she 
only launched out the more vehemently against 
human improvement, and in commendation of 
the notions of antiquity. 

Difficul'y of describing Events.—This same 





lady assured me that there was not one word of 


days in Tammany Hall, that they are persons of 
respectable station and morals, who act on con- 
scientious conviction, and moreover, that a large 
proportion of them are Scotsmen. I was asked 
to explain how the latter circumstance came to 
pass; but as I did not see the society, and did 
not investigate the facts, I declined to offer any 
opinion on the subject.* 

In * ‘The Presbyterian” of the 23d of March, 
1839, an evangelical newspaper published in Phi- 
ladelphia and New York, [ find the following 


truth in Miss Martineau’s description of a Quaker | statement, which, from the high character of the 


marriage, at which she had been present. An- 


other ludy of the party, who mentioned that she | 
had herself witnessed the ceremony, stated that | 


Miss Martineau’s description was substantially | 
correct. ‘Those who describe manners, expe- | 
rience strikingly the fate of the painter who 
pleased nobody and every body. Phrenology 
shows us that men differ in their original facul- 
ties, and hence the same event will make difier- 
ent impressions on different minds. ‘They differ 
in their education and training, and yet each 
assumes his own perceptions and emotions to 
constitute the true standard for judging of all 
things. ‘They differ in their opportunities for 
correct observation, yet each believes his own 
impressions to constitute absolute truth. ‘The 
traveller is only one mind, with a particular 
combination of faculties, some powerful and 
others deficient; he is trained in his own pecu- 
liar way; he has only his own opportunities of 
observation, and his own stock of knowledge; 
and all that he should pretend to accomplish is 
to record faithfully his individual impressions, 
and leave his readers themselves to judge of their 
value. 

Rate of H¥ages.—The journeymen house- 
carpenters have published a manifesto, addressed 
‘to the public in general, and builders in par- 
ticular,” in which they state that ‘* our present 
wages is $1 25 cents (5s, 2. sterling) per day, 
out of which sum we find it impossible to live, 
and render unto every man that which is just, 
although we practise the most rigid economy. 
Men, under these circumstances, are frequently 
driven by poverty and care to intemperance, to 
dispel for a season the horrid gloom which enve- 
lopes their homes.”” ‘They ask $1 50 cents per 
day. ‘They add, that all other trades connected 
with building receive from $1 50 to $1 75 cents 
per day. 

Working men also complain of another griev- 
ance. There is no arrangement by distant banks 
for redeeming their notes in Philadelphia, and in 
consequence they are not received by the banks 
of this city. ‘The only way of disposing of them 
is to carry them to the exchange brokers, who 
buy them at a discount corresponding to the dis- 
tance and difficulties of sending them to their 
own head-quarters, and obtaining Philadelphia 
money in return. ‘The workmen complain that 
their masters buy up these notes at a discount, 
and pay them over to them at par; throwing the 
loss of the exchange on them! ‘The Public 
Ledger, in noticing this abuse, says: ** We con- 
sider this extortion most unconscionable, and 
regard every one who will practise it as a thief 
of the very worst description, for he steals from 
poverty.” 

Infidelity in the United States—I have in 
vain endeavoured to discover to what extent in- 
fidelity prevails in those parts of the United 
States which I have visited. I have seen no 





paper, is entitled to far more weight than any 
opinion which I could possibly have formed. 
** There is no doubt that many more men than 
we are willing or accustomed to believe, are se- 
cretly cherishing infidelity. It has been widely 
disseminated through our country, and even in 
those portions of it where the gospel has been 
long enjoyed, and the great mass of the families 
are moral and religious. Many of our young 
men in all ranks and classes of society are tinc- 
tured with it, and help to extend and perpetuate 
it.” ‘This announcement took me by surprise ; 
and it is proper to add, that it does not appear in 
an editorial form, but in a communicated article, 
bearing the initials D. N. ‘The editor, however, 
must have believed it to be correct when he 
allowed its insertion. ‘The writer ascribes the 
prevalence of infidelity to ‘‘the disuse of the 
Bible as a class-book in our common schools ; 
the importation of European infidelity and agra- 
rianism by Owen, Fanny Wright, and others ; 


the boastful and arrogant claims to reason, free | 
inquiry, and independence of thought, so univer- | 


sally made by infidel writers and speakers, and 
so captivating to uninformed and uncultivated 
minds ; and the natural preference of the human 
mind of error rather than truth. It is painful,’’ 


says he, ‘‘ to contemplate the wide-spread opera- | 
No one can travel on our | 


tion of these causes. 
great highways, in steamboats, on canals, and 
railways, and mingle with the moving masses 
he there finds, without being sensible of their 
dreadful effects.”” He proceeds to recommend a 


work by Dr. Nelson, now of Illinois, as the best | 


antidote to this evil. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
1839. 
Sunday.— We heard 


March 24. Ther. 43°. 


a highly evangelical discourse in a church in | 
Bioad street, a little below Chestnut street, and | 
found a handsome edifice, a large congregation, | 


and an able preacher; not the pastor of the 





* I was told that most of these Scotsmen had been | 


educated in the old country, and had come as emi- | 


grants to the United States. While this sheet is in 
the 
entitled ‘Religion and Education in America, by 
John Dunmore Lang, D. D.,”’ senior minister of the 
Presbyterian church in New South Wales, &c., and 
himself for many years a minister of the church of 
Scotland. He there says, ‘**Accustomed as I had 
been from my youth up to the lean, gaunt form of 
Scottish orthodoxy, with neither a heart nor a soul 
beneath its ribs of death, and with an apron of fig- 
leaves tucked round it to cover the nakedness of the 
land, I confess it was not less novel to me than it 
was extremely gratifying, to witness the vigour and 
the life, the piety and the zeal, the self-denial and 
the self-devotedness, that evidently characterised 
both sections of the Presbyterian church.”’ If this 


press, I have perused a work just published, | 


| drew a lively picture of the difference between 
what he called the maxims and wisdom of the 
world, and the obligations of Christianity. 
March 25. Ther. 43°. The Friends of the 
People.—I have had the pleasure of meeting in 
society here an old gentleman who was the 
friend and associate of Muir, Skirving, and 
other Scottish Reformers, at the beginning of the 
French Revolution, and who at that time left his 
|native country on account of political persecu- 
| tion. He settled here, and has been successful 
in business, having realised a competence. He 
| is much respected. 
The Fire Department.—I have already men- 
| tioned that the fire-engines are all served volun- 
| tarily by the young men of the city; and that 
they even keep up the engines and hose at their 
own expense, assisted occasionally by the profits 
of a ball, or a donation from the civic corporation. 
| I have endeavoured to discover the motives which 
| have maintained this system in full energy for a 
| century. In the first place, in observing the men 
in one of their processions, I perceived that they 
were almost all under thirty years of age, and of 
the sanguine, or sanguine-nervous, or sanguine- 
bilious, temperaments, which give great love of 
excitement and action. The midnight alarm, 
the rushing to the fires, and the labour and peril 
in extinguishing them, are agreeable to such 
minds, Farther, their emulation is strongly ex- 
cited. The point of honour is to be first at a 
fire. The director of the firétsengine that arrives 
becomes director-general of all the engines for 
the evening. He is, as it were, the commander- 
in-chief of an allied army during a battle. If the 
| director be not out, the engine-man who first 
attaches his hose to the water-pipe assumes that 
high honour. ‘There are no recognised differ- 
ences in rank in this country, but it struck me 
that there are, in fact, plebeian and patrician fire 
companies, drawn from different classes of citi- 
zens, and that this adds to the ardour of the com- 
petition. ‘The company attached to each engine 
|amounts to from 20 to 100 men, and it starts 
| from its station-house as soon as two or three 
have arrived to direct its movements. ‘lhe peo- 
ple in the street assist in dragging it. The com- 
| petition to be first is so ardent, that ambitious 
young men sleep as if a part of the brain was 
left awake to watch for the word * fire,’”’ or the 
| sound of the state-house alarm-bell. ‘They will 
| hear either, when no other inmate of the house 
is conscious of the slightest sound. They will 
sometimes put on their boots and great-coats, 
and carry their clothes, which lie ready bundled 
up, in their hands, and dress at the fire. In 
rushing along the streets, they often run down 
and severely injure passengers who are in their 
way; or if one of themselves falls, the rest drag 
on the engine, regardless of his fate, and often 
break his legs or arms with the wheels. When 
two engines arrive at a fire at the same time, the 
companies occasionally fight for the first place, 
and then a desperate and bloody battle will rage 
for a considerable time while the flames are 
making an unchecked progress. Add to these 
evils, the circumstances that fires occur so fre- 


} 








representation of the Scottish church be correct, it 
| may account in some degree for the facts alleged to 
|exist in New York. Dr. Lang has renounced his 
connection with the church of Scotland, and prefers 

the voluntary system; but he stil] professes ortho- 
| doxy in faith. 
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quently that the firemen are kept in a state of | "The answer is brief and comprehensive. All!’ 


almost constant excitement, and that Sunday far- 
nishes no respite from their labours, ‘They are 
often called out on very trivial alarms, and being 
once abroad at midnight hours, they adjourn to 
taverns, and pass the night in nocturnal recrea- 
tions. ‘Troops of boys, also, attach themselves 
as volunteers to the engines, and acquire idle 
and dissolute liabits. In short, the fire depart- 
ment, which at first sight appears to present a 
noble specimen of civic devotion and disinte- 
rested benevolence, turns out, on a closer scru- 


tiny, to be a convenient apology for excitable | 


young men indulging in irregular habits, which, 
if not clothed with an official and popular cha- 
racter, would expose them to censure by a 
strictly moral community. In Boston, the evils 
of the voluntary fire system have been so se- 
verely felt, that it has been abandoned, and a 
regularly organised and paid corps of firemen 
now serves in that city. Many respectable per- 
sons in New York and Philadelphia desire that 
their cities also should adopt the same plan. 
Rotation in Office.—This is the phrase used 
to gloss over the palpable injustice and the public 


disadvantages attending the dismissal from office | 


by each political party on its accession to power, 
of all their political opponents, however merito- 
riously they may have discharged their public 


duties. Itis said to have been begun by General 


Jackson; and the extent to which it is now car- | 


ried, may be judged of from the following extract 
from ** The Pennsylvanian,” a democratic paper, 
of the 28th of March, 1839 :— 

‘*The Washington Globe asks for information 
as to the extent of proscription, for opinion’s sake, 
exercised by the whig party in Pennsylvania. 
In reply it is perhaps unnecessary to go into par- 
ticulars, for the aforesaid proscription was exer- 
cised upon 
generality. 1832, when the 


For instance, in 


whig party gained the upper hand in the city of | 


Philadelphia, and found the offices held by 
democrats, they did not spare a singie man. 
the course of that year and the ae ensuing, 
every democrat was out, whether his 
office was high or low, the very watchmen being 
subjected to the operation as inexdérably as those 
who held places of value. In fact, the treatment 
of the watehmen was more severe, if possible, 
that h fell to the share of the other 


swept 


which 
ejected parties; for they were all discharged in 
mid-winter, when it was impossible for them to 
procure employment. So much for city matters. 

“In the state, upon the accession of Joseph 
Ritner, the same course of action was followed 
to the very letter. ‘Throughout the whole of 
this commonwealth, in the county offices and 


than 


a principle of the most sweeping | 


In | 
|to the tempter. 


|sents of liquor, and various articles, with the 
|loaning of money to the needy and extravagant 


| young men, and not a few of more advanced 


upon the public works, every democrat was | 


superseded by some one whose politics were 


| the legislators on private bills on both sides of the 


congenial to those of the minority leaders who | 


had been successful by an accidental breach in 


the democratic ranks. Still more; in 1838, 


when the political struggle became violent, a | 


species of inquisition as to party faith was esta- 
blished in regard to the very labourers on the 
public works, and, if a doubt was entertained as 


to the firmness of their Ritnerism, they were at | 


turned adrift. A devotion to ‘Thaddeus 
Stevens was one of the chief requisites for ob- 


once 


| 
| 


| 


| 


taining a contract; and he who split wood for a | 


locomotive was suffered to split no more if he 
would not bow to Geisler’s cap. Proscription 
was carried to the utmost extent. No one was 
so humble as to escape it. How many demo- 


crats did whiggery dismiss in Pennsylvania? | Philadelphia, and observe that in New York it 


|a virtuous discharge of public duty. In the Eng- 


|sylvania; but in principle they are the same. 


ae 


This statement proceeds from a party source ; 
but I have read ** ‘The Pennsylvanian’’ pretty 
| regularly since my arrival in Philadelphia, and 
_so far as a stranger has the means of judging, it 
appears to me to be ably and honestly conducted. 
Its own party is at present in power; and, never- 
theless, it speaks of the ‘* boring system’’ in the 
following terms :— 
* ennsylvania Legislature—The Boring 
System.”--After stating that the legislature has 
closed its labours for the present, and * that the 


ls . 
journment is greater than on any former oeca- 


sion,” the editor proceeds to say—** We fully 
believe that great impediments are thrown in the 
way of the fulfilment of imperative duties by the 
monstrous increase of boring and lobbying on 


and it is clear to our minds that the time has 


come to crush this iniquitous system, which is a | 
disgrace to the state, and is a fruitful source not | 


only of political corruption, but of personal de- 
bauchery. It is a common case, when any 
particular institution feels anxious for certain 
additional privileges which are at the disposal of 
the legislature, for it to proceed upon a regular 
and well understood factique. Its agents or 
officers appear upon the ground with purses well 
furnished from the ‘contingent fund,’ and com- 
mence the work of ingratiation. ‘The railroad 
cars bring up the boxes of champagne, brandy, 
| cigars, and delicacies of all kinds, and it is said 
| that then a convenient room is obtained as a head- 
quarters, where the members of the legislature 
are at liberty to partake gratuitously of the eat- 
| ing, the drinking, and the roaring frolics carried 
on in these places of resort, which are open not 
only all day, but likewise all night, (like the en- 
trance to a certain nameless place described by 
| Virgil,) and where it is also asserted that gam- 
bling is frequently introduced to give additional 
zest to the delights of the boring system, and to 
initiate those who are as yet untainted by the 
vicious desires which render men an easy prey 
To follow up the work thus 
begun, the collateral operations of making pre- 


who are entrusted with power, are brought into 
play ; and the faet is notorious that, of late years, 
among the members of the legislature, many 


years, who were deficient in the necessary reso- | 
lution, have been utterly and often irretrievably | 
ruined by the evil influences to which they were 
thus subjected at Harrisburg, acquiring habits 
which led to certain destruction.” 

I have already remarked, that the conduct of 


Atlantic leaves little occasion to either to boast of 


lish house of commons, the ‘ influences’’ used 
to purchase or to strangle justice before commit- 
tees, are "Oe so humble as those employed to 
attain the same ends in the legislature of Penn- 


They are a disgrace to both countries; but no 
opposition print in London could have condemn- 
ed the committees of their political opponents 
with greater force and a more just indignation 
than is here exhibited by the democratic ‘* Penn- 
sylvanian,’’ in commenting on its own party. 
“urtune-telling.—I have already adverted to 
the exercise of fortune-telling as a profession in 


amount of business left unfinished by the ad-, 


behalf of the interests of corporate associations, | 











| stands in an equally dignified position. “ For. 


| tune-telling,”’ says the Journal of Commerce, 
| ‘has become such a regular branch of business 
| in New York, that cards with the names and re- 
sidences of professed fortune-tellers are almost 
daily handed to ladies and gentlemen while walk- 
ing through the streets. ‘The matter having, 
however, reached Justice Merritt in the shape of 
a complaint, he sent officers to the residence of 
a Mrs. Louisa Kraft, in Christye street, and a 
Mrs. Theresa George Medier, in Orchard street, 
each of whose cards had been left at the police 
office by gentlemen who complained that their 
wives or daughters had been considerably an- 
noyed by boys thrusting these cards into their 
hands in the street. ‘lhe officers easily obtained 
access to the fortune-tellers, and had their for- 
tunes told them for the low sum of fifty cents 
each, and then marched off the two ladies to the 
police office as common vagrants. Mrs. Louisa 
Kraft on being examined, very candidly admitted 
‘that she did not pretend to tell the fortune of 
| any individual; but that if persons were foolish 
enough to go to her for that purpose, she would 
| receive their money.” ‘The two ladies were 
| both ordered to find bail in $500, to be of good 
conduct for one year, and in default of such bail 
were committed to prison. 

Such occurrences would excite only ridicule 
in a European monarchy, where the people ex- 
ercise no political power ; but they are more. mo- 
mentous in a country in which universal suffrage 
prevails. ‘The * persons who are foolish enough 
to go to”’ Mrs. Louisa Kraft to have their fortunes 
told, are regarded by the law as * wise enough” 
to choose state officers and legislators. 

March 28. Therm. 57°. Marriage Vows. 
—A friend from a neighbouring state, newly 
married, came to our hotel to-day with his bride. 
In conversing with the party, they mentioned 
that some of the clergymen omit the promise of 
obedience on the part of the wife from the mar- 
riage service, as unconstitutional! ‘This proba- 
bly is a joke; but so far as my means of obser- 
vation extend, I should say that American wives 
in general display the most exemplary devoted- 
ness to their husbands, whether they vow obedi- 
ence before the altar or not. 

Conversion of the Jews.—I am assured that 
in this city Jews are treated in much the same 
manner as individuals are who belong to the 
Christian sects. ‘They are received in society 
aceording to their attainments and condition. 
Jewish physicians attend Christian patients, and 
vice versa. Jews fall in love with, and marry 
pretty Christian women, and within three gene- 
rations the Jew is sunk, and the family merges 
into the mass of the general population. ‘There 
is a Jewish synagogue, in which the brethren 
hold meetings on Saturdays ; but the spirit of free 
discussion which has loosened the bonds of or- 
thodoxy in other sects, has not been without some 
influence on the Jews. They use considerable 
freedoms with Moses and the prophets, preach 
and discuss general ethics and natural religion, 
and altogether wear the chains of Judaism so 
loosely, that probably their brethren in Europe 
would disown them. 

This description of their condition was not 
derived from one of their own number, but from 
a friend, who said that he obtained it from an 
educated and highly respectable Jew. I enquired 
of several gentlemen whom I regarded as likely 
to be well informed on the subject, whether it 
might be relied on, and they said that it was 





highly coloured, but that it contains essential 
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truth. I conelude trom this example, that the! ‘* Zhe Baths of Philadelphia.—Owing to the| them to retire. One medical gentleman who 


best method of converting the Jews is to treat | 
them with justice and generosity. 

How to Manage the People.—The American 

ple may be led by promptness, good nature, 


| 


and tact; but they will not be driven. in 1812, | is taken from last year’s report of the Watering | 
previously to the declaration of war against Eng- | Committee. 

land, the mob of Philadelphia seized the rudder | + The city proper has 1673 private 

of a British brig, lying at the wharf, to prevent baths, paying - : - $5,061 00 
her from sailing, there being at that time no legal | Ditto 10 public, one of which pays 300 00 
authority for detaining her. Mr. ———, a} The other 9 pay : - - 360 00 
highly respectable and well known citizen, met | Northern Liberties, 195 private 

them dragging the rudder through the streets in| baths, = - bs : : 877 50 
triumph; he joined them, and hauled the rope | Spring Garden, 217 - - 976 
and cheered with the rest. ‘Chey proposed to | Southwark, 45 - - 202 

go and break the windows of the British consul. Moyamensing, 93 «Ce » 103 

He went with them ; and when they came oppo- | Kensington, 1-3 . 6 

site to the house, he addressed them, as if he had z ick 

never heard of the proposal to break the win- | 2164 $7,887 00| 


dows, and said, ‘‘ Now, my brave lads, iet us 


give him three cheers to show that we are not | baths supplied with an unimited quantity of 


afraid of the British, and be off.’ He cheered 
instantly, and they all joined. At the close of 
the last cheer, he gave the word ‘off to the 
State House ;’’ and suited the action to the word 
so rapidly that nobody had time to suggest or do 
any thing else. Arrived at the State House, he 
said, ‘‘ Let us give three cheers for America, and 
lock up the helm in the State House.”’ ‘* Ame- 
rica for ever! Hurrah! hurrah!” ‘The key of 
the cellar was obtained, and the helm locked up, 
three cheers were given ‘for ourselves ;” ** Dis- 
miss” was then uttered, and acted on by his 
walking away; and all followed his example. 
As the whole proceeding had been illegal, Mr. 

went quietly to the ship, and desired the 


captain to send up to the State House for his | 


helm in the night. He did so; put iton; and 


when the sun rose, he was down the Delaware | 


on his voyage to England. 
Another aneedote of the same gentleman is 


equally characteristic of the ‘‘ way to manage the | 
| description read of Abraham preparing to sacri- 


people.” Between Walnut and Spruce streets, 
and Sixth and Washington streets, lay a piece of 


ground named the Potter’s field, or burial place | 
Interments in it had long been | 


for strangers, 
prohibited, but it contained some graves and 
monuments inclosed by railings. ‘There was a 
strong desire in the minds of many enlightened 
citizens to clear these away, and to turn the 
ground into an ornamental square, as it now lay 


in the heart of the city; but every proposal to | 


obliterate them was resisted by the public senti- 
ment, although no living person could be found 
who was interested in any of them. Mr.——— | 
suggested to a marble-cutter to carry off the mo- | 
numents quietly, and by slow degrees, at dead of | 
night. In the course of two years, they all 
disappeared mysteriously, nobody knew how. 
The rails followed. Nobody interfered ; nobody 
noticed the change until it was complete. He | 
employed men quietly at night to level the surface 
over the graves. ‘Thus was completed, in less | 
than three years, without any authority whatever, | 
a change which the enlightened residents had in | 
vain solicited permission to accomplish. The | 
ground being reduced to a waste, the civic corpo- | 
ration, without any hesitation, voted money to 
inclose it with a handsome rail, to plant it, and 
to furnish it with gravel walks. It is now Wash- 
ington Square, one of the greatest ornaments, and 
a great benefit to the city. 

March 29. Ther. 63°. The weather is so 
warm that we have left off fires. The following 
table has appeared in the newspapers, and is 
interesting, 





copious supply of water from Fairmount, the city | 


, and suburbs of Philadelphia enjoy the luxury of | 


bathing in a way superior to most cities of Europe | 
or America, as the following table will show. It} 





knew him well, said to me, that if he had con- 
tinued in office, and any new difficulty had 
arisen, he should not have been surprised to hear 
that he was found dead in his business-room. 
The stock of the bank has fallen in consequence 
| of his retirement. 
} March 31. Ther. 40°. Omnibuses and Rail- 
roads.—In this city the omnibuses run on Sun- 
| says. Rails are laid on the strects for the 
| Baltimore, the Harrisburg, and the New York 
| railroads. ‘The passengers are taken up at con- 
venient stations in the city, and the cars are 


50 | drawn by horses till they have fairly cleared the 
50 | houses, when locomotive engines are attached to 
50 | them. 
00 | nience ; but children are oceasionally injured by 
———— | heedlessly running on the rails. 


This is found to be a very great conve- 


Pulmonary Consumption.—'The late Dr. 


‘Two thousand one hundred and sixty-four; Benjamin Rush regarded consumption as an in- 


| water for seven thousand eight hundred and 
| eighty-seven dollars !’’ 
United States Bank.—Thete is a great sensa- 


| 


| tion this evening about the resignation by Nicho- | 


| las Biddle, Esq. of his office of President of the | 


| United States Bank. 
| cuteness of Children.—In the course of my 


| lectures, I urged the necessity of women being | 
| thoroughly educated for the sake of guiding the | 


| opening minds of children ; and this evening one 
of the Society of Friends whom we visited, read 
| to me in illustration of the lecture, a part of a 
| letter which she had just received from her mar- 
| ried sister, living in a neighbouring state. The 
letter described the questions put to her by her 
child on hearing parts of the Scripture read. The 
child insisted on being informed whither Ananias 
and Sapphira went when they were struck dead. 
** To hell?” asked the child. ‘The mother gave 
an evasive answer. ‘'‘I’o heaven?” ‘ No.” 
“Where then did they go?’ On hearing the 


fice Isaac, and of his being at last told to spare 
his son, and sacrifice the ram, the child exclaimed, 
‘* Well, I do say tl.at that was cheating!’ ‘The 
mother could go no farther. It would be very 
interesting and instructive to parents and teach- 


ers, if a record were published of the observa- 
| tions of children, who have large moral and | 
intellectual organs, on the Scripture narratives. | 


Such a record would show the relation in which 
these stand to the human mind in its natural con- 


| dition, before it has been influenced by commen- 


taries and explanations, or glosses indicate what 
portions of Scripture are calculated most directly 
to benefit the juvenile faculties. ‘The advantage 
of selecting passages suited to their capacities 


would then become evident, and the objection of | 


9 


‘* mutilating the Scriptures,” which is raised in| 
Britain against the proposal to prepare extracts 
from the Bible for the use of children, would be 
refuted by evidence, that the young are far from 
being benefited by an ind’scriminate perusal of 
the whole. 

March 30. ‘Ther. 53°. T'he United States 
Bank.—Mr. Biddle’s letter of resignation is pub- 
lished in the newspapers to-day. He assigns 
‘‘ approaching age and precarious health” as the 
causes of his retirement. I am informed by the 
medical friends of Mr. Biddle, that a pressure of 
labour and anxiety such as he encountered at the 
last expiry of the charter of the bank, and at the | 
suspension of cash payments in 1837, would in 
all probability induce either apoplexy or inflam- 
mation, and that he has been strongly urged by 











| flammatory disease, and applied to it very active 
| treatment. Dr. Parrish told me that he was early 


struck by the speedy and never-failing death of 
Rush’s patients. ‘T'wo young students became 
ill of the disease in the beginning of winter : one 
of them followed Dr. Rush’s advice, and was 
dead ina few months; the second refused all treat- 
ment whatever, and lived double the time of the 
other, although he also died. Dr. Parrish in his 
own practice abandoned Dr. Rush’s treatment, 
and recoramended air and exercise as abundantly 
as the strength of the patients permitted ; he also 
advised them to brave, as far as possible, the 
weather, and to use little medicine. He resorted 
to bleeding and blistering only when urequivocal 
symptoms of local inflammation were present, 
superadded to the tuberculous disease. By this 
method he was more succes :ful than Dr. Rush. 
He saved a few, and prolonged, to some extent, 
the lives of almost all his patients. 1 have read, 
with much interest, his exposition of the subject 
in vols. 8, 9, and 10, of the North American 
Medical and Surgical Journal. 

The Education of the People.—A friend has 
called my attention to an article in Blackwood’s 
Magazine for February, 1839, No. 280, reprint- 
ed here. The object of it is to show that the 
mass of the peeple never can become enlightened 
and refined ; that, therefore, education ean render 
them only uneasy and restless ; that ignorance is 
to them the parent of contentment; but that, if 
they must be educated, a religious education is 
the only one fitted to do them good. It renders 
them patient, humble, and moral, and relieves 
the hardships of their present lot by the prospect 
of a bright eternity. ‘ How strangely,” said my 
friend, ‘‘do such sentiments sound in this coun- 
try, where we must enlighten and refine the mass 
of the people or perish, for they rule our destinies. 
The author obviously considers England as the 
world, and the present condition of her people 
as the only one in which the human race can 
ever exist! If the article be written in good faith, 
the author needs much to be educated himself. 
If he is an aristocrat or a priest, endeavouring to 
prop up a system which devotes eight out of 
every ten of the English people to toil and igno- 
rance, without prospect of relief on this side of 
the grave—for the benefit of the remaining two 
—he deserves to be doomed to undergo this fate 
himself, that he may know by experience the 
efficacy of his own prescriptions for human 
misery.” 

Chimney- Siveeps.— The chimney-sweeps here 
are young negro boys. As they glide through 
the streets in quest of employment, they have a 
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ject, but in licentious feelings, or in a perverted 


286 wae wee 
peculiar and melodious ery, slightly resembling 
a ‘I'yrolese ** yoddle.”’ 

April 1. Ther. 40°. ‘ The Coloured Ame- 
rican.”’—This is the title of a weekly newspaper 
for the use of the coloured people of the United 
States. It has reached No. 2 of vol. iii. It con- 
sists of four pages, each containing four columns ; 
the price is $2 per annum. ‘The paper of the 
30th of March has been sent to me because it 
contains an attack on phrenology, a denial of its 
utility, and a commendation of the philosophy of 
Dr. Thomas Brown, and that of Mr. Young, of 
Belfast. It is edited by Samuel Cornish and 
James M‘Cune Smith. I am told that one of the 
editors is a coloured gentleman, who studied 
medicine in Edinburgh, and imbibed the preju- 
dices of his teachers against the science, and that 


he is now labouring to transfer them to his} 
_ ings in themselves, and that the fact of their being 


coloured brethren. 


Female Delicacy.—In my first course of lec- | 


tures in Philadelphia, I endeavoured to point out 
the connection between beauty in the proportions 
and forms of the human figure, and health. The} 
handsomest figure is one in which the abdomen, 
the chest, and the head, are all well developed; | 
and this proportion is also most favourable to 
health ; because on the first depends digestion, 
on the second respiration, and on the third mental 
energy. ‘The limbs will rarely be found defi- 
cient where the proportions of these regions are | 
favourable. I recommend to my audience the | 
study of the human figure in statuary and paint- | 
ing, not only as an interesting object of taste, 

but as capable of conveying knowledge of great | 
practical utility. A mother, with an eye familiar | 
with those proportions, and instructed in their 

relations to health, would watch, with increased 

attention, the habits, postures, and nutrition of 
her children. If she saw the abodomen tending 

to become tumescent, the chest flat, and the head 

enlarged, she would early become aware that 

there was some deviation from the laws of health, 

and thus by timely remedies might prevent seri- | 
ous disease. ‘There is no inherent indelicacy in 

the human figure. It is the workmanship of the 

Creator, the temple of the mind, and there is | 
impressed on it a beauty of form and an elegance | 
of proportion that render it capable of exciting 
the most pure and refined impressions in a culti- 
vated and virtuous mind. Where indelicacy is 
felt, its source must be looked for, not in the ob- 


or neglected education in the spectator. That} 
individual who is able to associate only impure | 
ideas with the most exquisite specimens of the | 
fine arts, resembles a man in whom the aspect of | 
a rich and beautiful domain should excite only | 
feelings of envy, cupidity, and discontent, 

These views appeared to me to be well re-| 
ceived; and some friends even commended them | 
as useful in tending to correct that false delicacy 
which injures the health and usefulness of many 
American women. 

In the United States Gazette, however, (a Phi- 
ladelphia paper), of the 28th of March, a letter 
subseribed ** Candidus” appeared, which, in allu- | 
sion to my lecture on this subject in the last | 
course, characterised it as having been “ equally 
revolting to the feelings of delicacy of many of 
the audience, as it was offensive to the national 
sense of propriety; and the writer hoped 
‘‘ either that, notice being given of its being ob- 
noxious, it will not again be introduced; or, if it 
be, that it will meet with a prompt and stern 
rebuke. which will prevent a repetition.” 

On th> present occasion I intentionally reserved 
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' this topic for the last portion of my lecture on 


Physical Education. I then read the letter to my 
audience, and announced that I intended to repeat 
the remarks, and that they would form the con- 
clusion of the lecture; but that, before proceed- 
ing, I should pause to allow any lady or gentleman 
to retire, whose delicacy might be offended by 
them. Ladies composed more than one third of 
the audience, and many of them belonged to the 
Society of Friends. Not asingle individual rose. 
I then stated, in answer to the remarks of Can- 
didus, that * | cid not respect any feeling merely 
because it was ‘national.’ It had been a * na- 
tional’ feeling in Scotiand to hate the English ; 
in Britain to hate the French: and, in the year 





1776, it was the quintessence of patriotism in | 
England to hate you, the Americans ; yet every | 
one acknowledges that these were improper feel- | 
ing with an accomplished civil engineer, who had 


‘national’ did not alter their character. Candi- 
dus, however, very properly asserts, that, in the 
present instance, the national feeling ‘ is founded 
alike on virtue and reason,’ and, if so, it merits 


from him in opinion. It has been announced by 
the highest authority, that ‘To the pure a// things 
are pure ;” but, according to Candidus, there is 
one exception, and the verse should have con- 
tained the qualifying words, ‘except the human 
figure.’ Has the Creator framed any object that 
is essentially and necessarily indelicate? Impos- 
sible! But my leading design in this exposition 
is not to initiate you into a love of the fine aris, 
but to call your attention to the necessity of be- 
coming acquainted with the structure of the 
human body, and the functions of its organs, as 
the very basis of a rational view of physical edu- 
cation ; and in your country this is an important 
desideratum. You cannot know that structure 
without studying it; and you cannot study it 
without looking on it. If you neglect the study, 
you suffer. Do you believe, then, that the Crea- 
tor las rendered it necessary for you to study his 
works, and at the same time made it sinful in you 
to do so?’’ Pointing to an anatomical drawing 
showing the intestines, the stomach, the liver, and 
the lungs, I said that ‘* I had been assured that in 
which ever of these organs a lady felt indisposed, 
she told her physician that she had a pain in her 
breast, misleading him, so far as she had the 
power to do so, by an erroneous statement of 
symptoms, and offering increased obstacles to the 
successful exertions of his skill for her own wel- 
fare. In some instances (as I have been told) 
this feeling of delicacy renders it extremely dif- 
ficult for the physician to extract, even by the 
most pointed questions, real and necessary infor- 
mation from over-sensitive patients. This is 
false delicacy, and it should be corrected by 
knowledge. Fortified by these considerations, 
and also encouraged by the right spirit in which 
the ladies of Boston, New York, and this city, 
have received my remarks on the subject in my 
previous courses, itis my Intention again to intro- 
duce it to your notice, and I hope to convince 
you, by your own experience, that it is quite pos- 
sible to convey valuable information concerning 
it, without one indelicate emotion or idea being 
suggested to the mind.” The audience repeatedly 
applauded these remarks as they were delivered, 
and testified their satisfaction by a loud and 
general burst of approbation at the close. 

April 2. Ther. 53°. New Lunatic Asylum.— 
Dr. B. H. Coates kindly drove me about a mile 
and a half west from the city, over the Schuylkill 
river, to visit a new lunatic asylum, now erecting 


| 











by the Trustees of the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
for pauper and other lunatics. The edifice is 
420 feet long, is two stories high, in addition to 
the sunk floor, and contains a long corridor with 
cells on each side. It is built of sandstone-rubble, 
except the centre, which is cased with droved 
sandstone, veined very like marble. ‘There are 
two small wings, and the centre is ornamented 
with a dome. It stands om a gentle eminence 
fronting the south, in a wooded and cultivated 
country, and has 108 acres of land attached to it. 
It is said to be fire-proof, and to possess all the 
modern improvements for warming and ventila- 
tion; but it is not yet finished. ‘The roof is 
complete, but the floors are not laid. It appears 
to be highly creditable to the trustees and archi- 
tect under whose aupices it has been reared. 
Railroads in the United States.—In convers- 


visited Europe, on the temporary character and 
unfinished appearance presented by the American 
railroads, he said that here a railroad is made in 
order to call forth population, commerce, and 


respect; but this is the point on which I differ; manufactures; whereas in England, they are 


constructed, because they are wanted by a dense, 
rich, and industrious population. He considered 
the American plan best suited to their own cir- 
cumstances. ‘Their works are sufficient to 
accomplish the main object—cheap and expedi- 
tious transportation. They will be improved as 
trade increases. Wherever the lines have been 
judiciously selected, commanding thoroughfares 
from one important point of the union to another, 
as from New York to Philadelphia, and from 
Philadelphia to Baltimore, railroads have been 
eminently successful. 

The Academy of Natural Sciences.—1 at- 
tended a meeting of the Academy this evening. 
It was instituted on 25th January, 1812, and 
incorporated in 1817 by the legislature of Penn- 
sylvania. It has a hall at the corner of ‘T'welfih 
and George streets, and a valuable and exten- 
sive collection of objects of natural history. 
These are displayed in upright and horizontal 
cases: they are ranged in accordance wih 
the most approved systems; and their generic 
and specific names (wherever these can be ascer- 
tained) together with the localities and the names 
of the donors, are attached to each article. ‘The 
‘** Journal of the Academy” was commenced in 
1817, and continues to be published, not «ct 
stated intervals, but when valuable communica- 
tions have accumulated to suffice for a number. 
It has reached to seven 8vo volumes, and is 
widely circulated among scientific persons in 
America und Europe. It is replete with important 
details in every branch of seience, and is reputed 
to contain a greater body of facts in reference to 
the technical natural history of the United States 
than any other work. The Academy possesses 
also the richest library on natural history in the 
United States. It is indebted for a great part of 
its property and prosperity to its president, Wil- 
liam Maclure, Esq., who has bestowed on it 
several splendid donations.* 

The Pursuit of Wealth.—The Americans are 
taunted by the British for their exclusive devo- 
tion to the pursuit of wealth; but in this respect, 
as well as in many others, they are the genuine 
heirs. of English dispositions, with a better apc- 
logy for their conduct. One of the earliest 
injunctions of the Creator to man was, * to multi- 





* «Notice of the Academy of Natural Sciences,” 
1837. In November last, it did me the honour to 
elect me a corresponding member, 
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ply and replenish the earth.’’ ‘The Americans 
have a fertile country of vast extent placed before 
them inviting thein to fulfil this commandment; 
and it would argue mental lethargy or imbecility 
were they to disubey the call. But how can a 
wilderness be peopled and replenished without 
the creation of wealth? Houses must be built 
and furnished ; clothes and implements of hus- 
bandry must be manufactured; animals must be 


reared; yet these are the constituent elements of 


wealth. ‘The fertile soil of the west, therefore, 
invites the active and enterprising spirits of each 

eneration to advance and take possession of it. 
Within two years after it is cleared, it places in 
the hands of the oecupier a surpius produce after 
supplying hisown wants. He sends this surplus 
to, the eastern cities to be sold, and receives in 
exchange the various manufactured articles which 


constitute the conveniences and ornaments of 


civilised life. ‘The demand of the west on the 
capital and industry of the east, is incessant and 
increasing. ‘The rich lands of the west, aided 
by the rapid increase of population, present in- 
vestments which can scarcely fail, after a few 
years, to yield an immense profit to the adven- 
turer; and this legitimate drain for capital affects 
profits and interest, and the value of property all 
over the union. ‘There are revulsions, no doubt, 
but the wave neverrecedes so far as it had advanced, 
and those who fail are generally men who have 
engaged in enterprises far beyond the measure of 
their capital and legitimate credit. Were the 
people of the east, therefore, to despise riches, 
and to beeome merely the cultivators of literature, 
philosophy, the fine arts, and all the social graces, 
they would be fit subjects for their own lunatic 
asylums. The physique must precede the morale 
in the order of nature. We must be well lodged, 
clothed, and nourished, and altogether physically 
comfortable. before we can bend our minds suc- 
eessfully to refinement, philosophy, and the 
investigations of abstract science. ‘The people of 
the United States, therefore, are only fulfilling a 
law of nature. They are peopling and replenish- 
ing the desert, and devoting themselves to this 
duty with a degree of energy, assiduity, and suc- 
cess that is truly astonishing. It is in vain to 
blame their institutions or their manners for these 
results. ‘They owe their origin to nature. 

But while [I thus hold that the Americans do 
not merit disapprobation for pursuing wealth as 
their national vocation, I regard the impulse 
which prompts them to do so, as one which needs 
to be watched, and within certain limits resisted, 
lest it should swallow up all other virtues. Their 
real prosperity depends on the co-ordinate activity 
of their acquisitive with their moral and intellec- 
tual faculties. If their external cireumstances 
stimulate Acquisitiveness with a power equal to 
10, they should put on a power of moral, reli- 
gious, and intellectual cultivation equal to 15, to 
guide and restrain it. They are endeavouring to 
do so by their public schools; and if they suc- 
ceed, they will in due season become a magni- 
ficently great nation; great equally in the pos- 
session of physical and moral civilisation. 

The Americans, although highly acquisitive, 
are not sordid as a nation. ‘They expend their 
wealth freely, and where the object meets with 
their approbation, they are even munificent in 
their donations. ‘The sums contributed by them 
to religious and benevolent societies, to the build- 
ing of churches and colleges, and to the support 
of hospitals and similar institutions, are very 
large. I frequently heard of strangers coming 


soliciting subscriptions to build churches, and| and nothing more. On a similar slab, to the left, 
was told that they were successful. Unitarians | and exactly in the same form, are inscribed the 
have repeatedly told me, that they had subseribed | words, ‘ Richard and Sarah Bache, 1811.” 
to build evangelical churches; but no instance | ‘hese were his daughter and her husband. ‘The 
was mentioned to me (though such may not be | situation is favourable for the erection of a monu- 
uncommon) in which an evangelical believer had | ment, and Franklin certainly merits, although his 


I heard a scientific gentleman defend his coun- | 
trymen and himeelf against the charge of exces- | 
sive acquisitiveness, in the following pithy sen- 
tences: “1 have always,” said he, ** pursued 
wealth, because I saw that I could accomplish 
nothing without it. A sordid mind is indicated 
by the uses which it makes of property, and not 
by the pursuit of it. I employ two men to assist 
me in my scientific analyses and experiments, 
and pay them $1000 per annum. If I had not 
bought lots of ground which have doubled in 
value, I could not have done this; so that in 
point of fact the money acquired by my lots is | 
devoted to the extension of science.” 

April 3. Ther. 50°. Cause of the Decline | 
of Quakerism.—I have already mentioned that a | 
number of individuals left the society of Friends | 
at the time of the separation between the orthodox 
and the followers of Elias Hicks. A sagacious 
old Scotsman, who has been many years a citizen 
of Philadelphia, gave me a novel theory of the | 
decline of Quakerism. ‘** The real cause of it,’’ | 
said he, ** is the excessive multiplication of banks. | 
The paper currency is so abundant, and so reck- | 
lessly issued, that a spirit of gambling speculation 
has seized the whole community, against which 
Quakerism cannot maintain itself. Farming is | sible. 
the only occupation, consistent with the simpli-| also many speculative men, are by these means 
city of Quaker principles, which is left to them.”’* | drawn into purchases far beyond the limits of 
The same individual summed up his character of | their regular meuns of selling. When the day 
the Americans, the result of forty years’ obser- | of payment comes, the creditor trusts to the law 
vation, in these words: ‘They are most awful | to enforce his claim ; and, through terror of a jail, 
braggers ; there is no end or limit to their boast-| the buyer, to raise the needful funds, sells his 
ing; yet they are the most active people I ever | By a few repetitions of this 
saw. If they only knew how to go right, there} error, he becomes insolvent; but for some time 
is nothing which they might not achieve.” | after this takes place, he continues in possession 

Sunday Traveling.—'The running of the rail- | of as much means and eredit as to be able to pro- 
road cars on Sundays from Philadelphia to Co-}| ceed with his trade. He must now, however, 
lumbia, is announced and apologised for, as| buy and sell largely in order to raise means to 
indispensable to overtaking the greatly extended | meet his obligations as they become due. Acute 
spring trade of this season, and a promise is given, | sellers soon discover that he is in this situation; 
that the arrangement is only temporary, with a/ they calculate how long he will be able to pro- 
view to forwarding an accumulating mass of} ceed before his accumulate to such an 
goods. In the eastern states, the steamboats and | amount as to force him to stop payment allto- 
stage-coaches, except the mails, do not run on} gether; and they add per centage to per centage 
Sundays; but there are morning and evening | on the price as they reckon the day of failure to 
trains on the railroads for passengers. | approach. If the buyer be a man of resources, 

Franklin’s Grave.—After at least ten unsue-| he may go on for two or three years in insolvency, 
cessful attempts to find open the gate of the burial | and during all this time the persons who sell to 
ground in Mulberry street, corner of Fifth street, | him are ‘‘sponging him,”’ as they term it, by 
in which Benjamin Franklin is interred, 1 suc-| ever increasing additions to their demands. He 
ceeded in gaining admission to it to-day. .'The| is in such a condition, that he must sell, or fail 
number of funerals which one sees is strikingly | and go to prison. He sells cheap that he may 
small for so large a city, and this indicates a| raise money to avert this catastrophe as long as 
young population. Franklin’s grave is covered | possible; and in order to sell, he must buy. 
by a large marble slab, lying on the ground, on| Thus, between buying at high, and selling at 
which is inscribed : ° low prices, he at last arrives at the goal, and 

| openly declares himself bankrupt. 

To allow the seller, who has partly induced, 


respect. 

Imprisonment for Debt.—In conversing on 
this subject with an Englishman who has been 
settled for some years, and has prospered, in this 
country, but in whom not one English notion has 
been changed, he said to me— When you go 
home, recommend this country as a paradise for 
rogues. Most of the states have abolished impri- 
sonment for debt, and every one who chooses 
may issue bank notes. A well varnished story 
will enable any one to obtain eredit; and having 
obtained it, there is no law to force him to pay. 
But for honest men this is not the country at all. 
Republican institutions will never succeed.” He 
should have added, that imprisonment for debt is 
not abolished where fraud can be established. 
There are two sides to every question. I have 
had opportunities of observing the operation of 
the law of imprisonment for debt in the old coun- 
try, and do not think that the United States 
would commit a great error in abolishing it. 

A man who sells goods is pursuing his own 
interest fully as much as he who buys. In the 
keen competition to effect sales, sellers use every 
art of persuasion to induce their customers to buy, 
and also strive to obtain prices as high as pos- 
Many well-meaning, but weak men, and 


goods at a loss. 


losses 


BENJAMIN ) | and partly profited by this course of transactions, 
| to wind up his proceedings by putting the debtor 
sum > FRANKLIN, | in jail, is netther just nor beneficial. If the selle: 
| | be deprived of this power, he will trust to his 
DEBORAH 1790; | own sagacity in selecting honest men for his cus- 
| 
| 


tomers, and he will also be more attentive to their 
interests. In short, instead of trusting to the law 
to enable him to reap the fruits of his own rapa- 
city, he must conduct trade on higher moral and 





* The postulatum for whigh this Scotsman’s theory 
was framed, turns out to be imaginary. Quakerism 
is not on the decline. The numbers of the society of 





from distant parts of the country to the cities, 
. 


Friends are annually_on the increase. intellectual principles. 
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contributed to the erection of a Unitarian edifice. | memory does not stand in need of, this mark of 
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This is no imaginary representation. I have | produee th 

seen the whole machinery in operation, and| won; and these men produce nothing. ‘lhey 
One example may be men-| shuffle property from one hand to another, but 
A inercantile friend told | the nation is in no degree made richer by their 
me thata Mr. B , whom we both knew, had | speculations. All young Americans, therefore, 
come to him and looked at some goods. ‘+ He | should be trained to understand the real laws by 
had rarely dealt with me before,” said my friend, | which wealth is produced and distributed, and to 
‘but | had judged from his forced sales that he | submit to them as they would do to the eommand- 
was below par (insolvent) ; and from the prices at | meats of the Bible. ‘The natural effect of the 
which he was purchasing from Mr. C, and Mr. D., | abolition of imprisonment for debt is to render 
that he must be pretty far gone. [ wished, there- | merchants more cautious whom they trust. It 
fore, to get rid of him; and I asked ten per cent. | should check, rather than encourage, ‘* the credit 
above the market price. ‘To my astonishment, | system.” 

he at once accepted my offer. He selected an-| While, however, the Americans appear to me 
other parcel of goods, and asked the price. Being | to have pursued the right road in abolishing im- 
already farther in with him than I had intended, | prisonment for debt, they are, from all that I can 


traced its effects. 
tioned in illustration. 





I added fifteen per cent. to the prive of these. He | learn, much in fault with respect to their bankrupt | 


did not hesitate a moment, but purchased them | laws. ‘Their laws leave debtors in possession of 


also. He proceeded to a third parcel, and asked | the power of distributing their effects among their 
the price. Being resolved now to pull him up | ereditors, and of conferring preferences on fayour- 
at all hazards, | demanded twenty-five per cent. | ites, to an extent that is unknown in other civi- 


above the market price: he grumbled a little, but | lised countries. Besides, there is no general 
gave in, and desired me to send the whole pur- | bankrupt law extending over the whole union; 
chases to his warehouse. ‘Ihe prices amounted | and as each state is to the others a foreign juris- 
to 500/. I was convinced that he was now in| diction, a man may be discharged of his debts in 
desperation, and that an immediate bankraptcy | one state, and an undischarged benkrupt in an- 
might be expected, and I closed the conference | other, without the possibility of remedying his 
by asking him for ‘security’ for the payment. | condition. When imprisonment for debt is 
He turned on his heel and walked of without | abolished, there should be a cheap, efficacious, 
speaking a word; I retained the goods, and within | and general law for transferring the whole pro- 
fortnight he was in the Gazette as a bankrupt.” | perty of a debtor directly to his creditors for equal 
I subsequently had the means of tracing the trans- } distribution, and he should have no power what- 
actions of Mr. B for several years, and ob- | ever either to obstruct or regulate the operation 
served that he had run the course before described, | of the law. Provision should be made, also, for 
and that this was the last and desperate effort to | his obtaining a complete discharge with consent 
of his creditors, or a large proportion of them, 
At present no public notice 





maintain a regularly sinking trade. 

I have already described the very strong excite- | but not otherwise. 
l 
present to the acquisitive propensity in the Ame- | be utterly bankrupt in New York, and the fact 
ricans. 
ealls for additional stimulants. ‘They create | communication. ‘This opens a wide door to 
oceans of papercurrency, and proclaim the ‘credit | fraud, and to unprincipled speculation. If the 


system’”’ as indispensably necessary to their very | Americans knew their real interests, they would 


existence as a commercial people. With all defer-' publish the name of every bankrapt in every | 


ence to their judgment, it appears to me that they | town of the union, as is done in Britain, where 
stand in need of checks and regulators on their | the official intimations of bankruptey are trans- 
acquisitiveness, instead of stimulants. ‘The na-} ferred from the London and Edinburgh Gazettes 
tural rate of profit is so high, and they are so | into every newspaper in the kingdom, Honest 
active and economical, that, if they had only some | men gain by this information, for it enables them 
adequate machinery to regulate their movements, | to know the speculators. Llonourable merchants 
they would advance with extraordinary rapidity | may once or twice become insolvent by misfor- 
to wealth. If the majority of them were suf- | tune; but there are individuals who pass their lives 
ficiently enlightened to discern (as many of the | in swindling and bankruptey, and the American 
judicious and better informed among them do) | method of concealinent is admirably adapted to 
their true position, and the means of promoting | their purposes. 

their real welfare, they would cheek their banks,| It is only a few years since a bankrupt Jaw was 
their credit system, and their vast speculations, | passed even in Massachusetts, one of the most 
and advance more leisurely in pursuit of gain. | enlightened states in the union. On the 19th of 
The Scripture proclaims that he that hasteneth | March, 1835, a report on the subject of ‘insol- 
to be rich falleth into a snare; and the Americans | vent debtors,’’ by the Hon. Horace Mann, as 
afford striking examples of the truth of this pro- | chairman of a committee, was presented to the 
position. ‘The philosophy of the text is, that | senate of that state. It is replete with admirakle 
capital, time, and labour, are necessary to the | views eloquently expressed. ‘The following sen- 
production of wealth; that before we can legi- | tences should be adopted as maxims by the legis- 
timately obtain it, we must give an equivalent, | latres of every civilised country :—* The com- 
and every equivalent also requires time, labour, | mittee entertain a firm conviction that the legal 
and capital, for its production. te who hastens | relation between debtor and creditor exerts a com- 
to be rich, therefore, tries to create wealth, or to | manding influence, not only over individual and 
acquire it, without complying with these natural! national wealth, but also over private and public 
conditions. But nature is too strong for him ; he} morals. To establish this relation upon the foun- 
is blind to the obstacles which she presents to his | dations of natural justice, is one of the primary 
success, and he falls intoa snare. It is true that, duties of government.” * * * «+ Your com- 
in a rich and extensive country, a few individuals | mittee will not enlarge upon the obligation arid 
may, by gambling and speculation, acquire sudden | utility of making the /egal coincident with the 
wealth; but some others must lose as much. | moral code. In many minds ideas of right and 
‘Time and labour must have been employed to | wrong are but a transcript of positive enactment 


nent which the natural circumstances of the union | is given of bankruptey; so that an individual may | 


Nevertheless they are incessant in their | be unknown in Philadelphia, unless by private | 








e wealth before it could be lost and or judicial decision ; and legal rules are their ulti- 


mate conscience. Hence, unjust laws never stop 
| with extinguishing an individual right, or infliet- 
ing an individual wrong. ‘They fashion and adapt 
| the general mind to injustice. ‘They bind the 
| foreign substance of error to tie heart, until the 
fibres close around it, and it becomes ineradicable 
for ever. Erroneous principles in legislation 
| commend the injustice they ordain; they impress 
the form of right upon the substance of wrong ; 
and they withhold from truth its highest advan- 
tage—the privilege of being seen. But true legis- 
lation, which is the ait of applying the rales of 
| right to the affairs of men, should develope those 
rules, give them a bold and conspicuous promi- 
nence, and, illuminating them with a light of its 
own, make them universally legible.” Effect 
was given, to a considerable extent, to thse 
principles in the act for ‘the relief of poor pri- 
soners,” and in the ‘Insolvent Act’’ passed hy 
the legislature of Massachusetts in 1838, chap. 
163. 
| I find a number of vague ideas afloat among 
| the mercantile classes here, which have become 
| maxims, but which appear extremely question- 
able to a stranger. It is said that ‘this is a new 
country, and we must encourage enterprise : al- 
| though we have many speculators and numerous 
| bankrupteies, yet these are always helping for- 
| ward the gencral advance of the country ; the 
| individuals may fail, but the results of their specu- 
| Jations remain, and add to the general wealth.” 
The answer to these views is, that wealth ean be 
| created only by capital, labour, and time; and 
that these may be applied prudently or impru- 
dently. The men who apply them with judg- 
ment and diseretion sueceed, and benefit equally 
themselves and their country ; those who, in the 
_employment of them, infringe every law of na- 
ture by which the creation and distribution of 
wealth are regulated, are speculators, and so far 
from their enterprises benefitting the community, 
the fact is directly the reverse. ‘They waste the 
resources which in more prudent and skilful 
| hands would have produced double the advan- 
‘tages which they bring out of them. It is true 
‘that the houses which they build, or the manv- 
| factories which they ereci, remain, and that in 
the course of years the wealth and population of 
the country advance and render them useful ; 
| but they were not wanted at the time they. were 
| built, the capital expended on them has been un- 
| profitably locked up, and the enterprise and in- 
| dustry of wiser and better men, from whose 
hands it has been withdrawn by the speculators, 
have been paralysed for years. ‘The American 
| people appear to me to be so extremely active 
and enterprising, that no encouragement needs to 
be held out to speculators to engage in bold 
schemes in order to promote public prosperity. 
On the contrary, they will prosper more rapidly, 
and enjoy far greater felicity, if by their laws 
and institutions they will put a check on such 
| Spirits, and encourage the honest, the wise, and 
, the prudent, to lead them forward in their com- 
| mercial career. 
| April 4, Ther. 53°. How to choose a Sect.— 
| The following anecdote is not an old Joe Miller. 
| I relate it because, while it illustrates the kindly 
feeling which reigns among the members of a 
| sect towards each other, it shows how this ami- 
| able trait of character may be taken advantage of 
_by rogues. A bookseller, a native of Germany, 
| came from England, settled in one of the large 
American cities, and began business in a moderate 
| way. He had astock of neatly printed bibles 
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which he was anxious to dispose of. After he 
had been established for some time, he called on 
an old established citizen, and told him that he 
thought of joining one of the religious bodies of 
the town, and wished to know which of them 
was the most influential. His friend imagined 
that he was in joke, and said that there was a 
simple way of solving that question. He took 
up the directory and showed the inquiring book- 
seller the lists of the directors of all the public 
institutions. He desired him to write down their 
names, and he would tell him what sects they 
belonged to. The bookseller accordingly folded 
his paper for columns, and wrote on the heads 
of them, ‘ Presbyterian,” ‘* Methodist,” **Ca- 
tholic,” ‘* Quaker,” * Baptist,’ ‘* Unitarian,” 
‘* Universalist,’’ ‘* Jew,’’ &c., and under these 
heads entered the names of the directors of the 
inStitutions, according to the information of his 
friend. ‘The result was a clear demonstration 
that the ** Presbyterians’ were by far the most 
numerous and powerful sect in the public insti- 
tutions, whence the inference was drawn that in 
all probability they would be the most influential 
in the general affairs of the city. He thanked 
the gentleman (who still believed that it was a 
jest) and departed, But it was neither a joke 
nor a mistake. The bookseller found out which 
was the wealthiest presbyterian congregation, 
offered to join them, and presented a handsome 
gift to the ehureh, and neatly bound copies of his 
bible to the minister and elders. He was ad- 
mitted a member, was widely praised among the 
congregation, sold all his bibles, obtained exten- 
sive credit, had a large store and ample trade, 
and might have done well. But, like too many 
others, he speculated and ruined himself. At 
his bankruptcy, the rich men of the congregation 
were his creditors, one to the extent of $20,000, 
another of $15,000, another of $10,000, and so 
forth, every man according to his means! 

This is no uneommon occurrence in other 
cou: tries, and it is a proof of the real Christian 
spirit of the individuals who are thus cheated. 
Having entire confidence in the efficacy of their 
own faith to regenerate the human mind, and 
being perfectly sincere themselves, they do not 
suspect the roguery of others. In reference to 
an individual of a character very similar to this, 
who had come from Scotland, I was asked, 
‘“‘ How do you reconcile the strange and striking 
discrepancy between the religious professions 
and the commercial reputation of your country- 
man Mr. A. B.?”” The explanation which I 
offered, and which I knew to be supported by 
facts, was, that in the class of persons to which 
Mr. A. B. belongs, the organs of Acquisitiveness, 
Secretiveness, and Veneration, are plus, and 
those of Conscientiousness minus. ‘The large 
Veneration gives them a strong interest in reli- 
gious worship, and to this extent their professions 
are sincere. It reveals to them also the power 
of this sentiment in-other minds. Their large 
Secretiveness and deficient Conscientiousness, 
when combined with acute intellect, render them 
apt at swindling and deceit; and thus accom- 
plished, they are tempted to employ the religious 
feeling as a means of gratifying their Acquisitive- 
ness, 

Many religious persons refuse to believe in 
the possibility of any individual being sincere in 
his religious feelings, and at the same time dis- 
honest. They conceive that his religious pro- 
fessions must in such a case be entirely hypo- 
critical, The great cause of their erroneous 


ception of religion, they always include morality, 
and hence conclude that wherever devoutness is 
really present, morality must necessarily be so 
also. ‘They are right in holding that the Chris- 
tian religion embraces both faith and practice, 
and that no man is a true Christian who does not 
‘do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly with 
his God.” 


these three duties, depends mainly on the size of 
three separate cerebral organs; and that one or | 
two of them may be small, and the third large, 
or vice versa; that, for example, the organs of | 
Benevolence and Conscientiousness may be large, | 
and that of Veneration smail, and then the indi- 
vidual will be greatly dispesed to justice and | 
mercy, but very little to the externals of devo- | 
tion; while in another the proportions may be | 
reversed, and he may be greatly interested in | 
acts of devotion, but very little addicted to honesty | 
and goodness. When religious men shall rise 
above their prejudices, and use Phrenology as a | 
means of discovering natural dispositions, they | 
will find less difficulty than at present in discri- | 
minating between the sheep and the goats within 
their fold. 

The Deaf and Dumb Institution.—Every 
Thursday at half past 3 o’clock there is a public 
exhibition of the manner in which the deaf and 
dumb are taught. This exhibition, which is well 
attended by the citizens, serves to support the 
interest of the public in the institution, and ena- 
bles strangers to obtain information concerning it 
without interrupting the ordinary studies of the 
pupils, ‘Three boys and three girls appeared. 
They wrote words and sentences with readiness | 
and intelligence, illustrative of any idea or sub- | 
ject that was proposed to them. One of the, 
girls told a little story, in which she employed 
not only words spelled by the fingers, but also 
signs and natural language. She was exceed- 
ingly animated. Phrenology reveals the natural 
attitudes, and the expressions of the features and 
voice, which accompany the predominating ac- 
tivity of many of the faculties. This is called 
the natural language of the faculties; it is uni- 
versal wherever man exists, and could be used to 
great advantage in the instructior. of the deaf and 
dumb. We visited the workshops, and saw the 
boys making shoes and the girls sewing. ‘The 
children are numerous, and they seemed healthy 
and happy. Mr. Hutton, their head peered 

| 








was gentle, quiet, kind, and intellectual in his 
intercourse with them. 

Exclusion of Sectarianism from the Common | 
Schools.—I have already quoted the tenth head | 
of the public ‘regulations for common school | 
districts,” which provides that ‘the religious | 
predilections of pupils and their parents or guar- | 
dians shall be sacredly respected.’ 
four or five years since this resolution was prac- 
tically adopted by the board of directors of the | 
common schools. Before that time, every teacher 
indoctrinated the children under his charge with 
his own notions. One was zealous in training 
up the children to be Calvinists and Presbyte- 
rians ; on the floor above, a Baptist teacher was 
busy propagating his peculiar views ; in another 
school a Roman Catholic teacher was infusing 
Catholicism, and next to him a Universalist was 
with equal zeal engaged in imbuing the youthful 
minds with his faith, The complaints of the 
parents were incessant, that their children were 
taught dangerous and heretical errors under the 
guise of religion; each applying these epithets 








judgment on this subject, is that, in their con- 
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to all opinions that differed from his own. At 


last it was proposed to prohibit all doctrinal in- 
struction in the common schools, and to leave to 
parents, pastors, and Sunday school teachers, the 
duty of inculcating the peculiar tenets of the dif- 
ferent sects. At first this proposal was vigor- 
ously opposed, and described as “ infidel ;’’ each 





It is only | ing of the words. 


sect hoping to obtain the exclusive possession, if 


But they err in not knowing that the | not of the whole, of at least a limited number, of 
natural aptitude of individual minds to discharge | the schools, which they should manage in their 


own way. All, however, stood firm in objecting 
to their neighbours obtaining the exclusive juris- 
diction of any, as they were all supported out of 
a common fund, and, in the end, the exclusion 
of all was unanimously adopted, as the only 
practicable means of solving the difficulty. ‘This 
rule is now in force, and is found to answer well. 
In the evenings of week days, as well as on Sun- 
days, I see troops of children going to the * lec- 
ture rooms”’ under the churches, where they are 
taught the peculiarities of their faith by their 
several pastors. 

Defective Teaching in Common Schools.— 
The infant school system has not flourished in 
Philadelphia. So far as I could discover, it has 
never been in operation in an efficient form, and 
it is now generally laid aside in the common 
schools. Pictures, and a few natural objects, 
may still be seen in some of the schools, but they 
are rarely if ever used. The great object aimed 
at, is to teach the children t» read fluently. They 
read long passages with ease, without undet- 
standing the meaning of them. One of the female 
teachers, to whom I remarked this circumstance, 
acknowledged the fact, and said, in explanation 
of it, that the parents insisted on the children 
being rendered great readers; that they com- 
plained to the directors of the time spent in ex- 
plaining words and teaching objects as being 
‘lost ;’’ and that the directors, to satisfy them, 
desired her to make them “ read,’’ and not to 
waste time in giving explanations. She obeyed, 
and certainly the children read with great flu- 
ency ; but the meaning of the words is to a great 
extent unknown to them. In my lectures on 
education, I adverted to the errors of this mode 
of teaching, and told my audience that it reminded 
me of the mode of teaching English in a certain 
Highland school in Scotland. ‘The children, 
whose vernacular tongue was Gaelic, were taught 
to spell, pronounce, and read English correctly 
and fluently, and, at a public examination, they 
displayed such proficiency, that the clergymen 
present were about to compliment the teacher 
publicly on his meritorious exertions, when a 
friend of mine, one of the proprietors of the par- 
ish, struck by the mechanical tone of the read- 
ing, put several questions to the children regard- 
ing the signification of the passages which they 
had read. He found them ignorant of the mean- 
The teacher had omitted to 
translate the English into Gaelic, and, although 


they could read and pronounce the words, they 
did not understand the former language. 


The children in the Philadelphia schools are 


to some extent in a similar condition: they read 
works on the history of America and other sub- 
jects, the language of which is so far superior to 
the expressions contained in their domestic voea- 
bulary, that, while unexplained, it is to them a 
foreign tongue. 
dispensable necessity to the welfare of the coun- 
try that the education of American childrea should 
embrace solid instruction in things, and not con- 
sist of words merely ; and that training also, or 
daily discipline of the dispositions, should be 
regarded as of great importance to them. 


I urged on my audience the in- 
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nestly advised them to invite Mr. Wilderspin to 
visit their country, and to show them a few good 
infant and training schools in operation; after 
seeing which, they would not long tolerate their 
present inefficient system. I respectfully recom- 
mend to the trustees of the Girard College, if 
thev wish to benefit Pennsylvania, to engage Mr. 
Wilderspin to spend six months in organising an 
infant and training school in their seminary. In 
England,- Scotland, and Ireland, the most effi- 
cient schools are those which embrace most of 
his principles and practice. 

The Yellow Fever in Philadelphia.—Up- 
wards of thirty years ago, (1805,) Philadelphia 
was visited with yellow fever, and the disease 
raged like a pestilence. Dr. Parrish, then a 
young man, volunteered to act as assistant resi- 
dent physician in the Yellow Fever Hospital. 
He told me that he never experienced the least 
fear, and never was sick for aday. All the in- 
habitants who could leave the city had fled, and 
at noon it was still as at the midnight hour. The 
hospital was situated near the river Schuylkill, a 
short distance from town, and though for seven 
months he resided in it amidst the sick and the 
dying, yet he was happy. He was constantly 
engaged in discharging his duty, and no seven 
months of his life seemed to him so pure and 
bright in the retrospect as these. This is easily 
understood. He has a beautiful development of 
the organs of the moral sentiments, combined 
with fair intellect, and all these faculties glowed 
with beneficent and pleasing excitement. His 
first convalescent patient was an old woman. 
When he saw symptoms of recovery, he removed 
her into a private apartment to relieve her from 
the shocking spectacles of the dead and the dying 
which filled the public ward. She petitioned to 
be earried back, it was so lonely to be left by 
herself in a room. He complied with her re- 
quest, and she recovered. ‘The attendants be- 
came so careless, that he often saw a man, when 
relieved from duty, instead of going into an ad- 

joining house prepared for him to sleep in, enter 
a bed from which he had just removed a dead 
patient, wrap himself in the bed clothes, sleep 
soundly, and take no harm. The Catholic priests 
were constant in their attendance; while the 
clergymen of other denominations rarely ventured 
within the walls. In such scenes the celibacy 
of the Roman Catholic priesthood has a value.* 

He saw an aged priest proceed to administer 
extreme unction to a woman who was fast dying. 
She refused to repeat certain words. He told 
her she could not be saved unless she complied. 
He explained, argued, and entreated. She con- 
tinued obstinate, sunk back, and died. As she 
expired, the old priest shed a flood of tears. Dr. 
Parrish was deeply affected, and said that the 
scene carried home to him a strong conviction of 
the priest’s sincerity and benevolence. At a sub- 
sequent period of my residence in the United 
States, I had the pleasure of meeting with Dr. 
Caldwell, of Louisville, who mentioned that he 
also had resided in the Yellow Fever Hospital as 
an assistant physician, and that, in his opinion, 
the exciting causes of the disease were confined 
to the town of Philadelphia. Of the hospital 
attendants, not one who had never entered the 


* 1 hope that I may be excused for mentioning, to 
the honour of the Scottish clergy, that they ventured 
boldly into the Cholera Hospitals at Edinburgh, and 
administered consolation to the sick and dying, at a 
time when that disease was regarded as even more 


town was taken ill. Some who visited the town 
during the day were seized with the disease ; 
and of those who slept all night in it scarcely one 
escaped. He never entered the town, and en- 
joyed perfect health. 

Dr. Parrish on Liberty of Couscience.—A 
few years ago, a young lady wrote a letter to Dr. 
Parrish, who is a Hicksite Friend, in which she 
says—‘*I had no personal acquaintance with 
you. I never listened to your conversation on 
oem topics, and probably never may, at any 

uture period. But I have seen you at the couch 

of sickness; I have seen you, bv the benignant 
smile of sympathy, soothing the suffering in- 
valid, and, with accents of sweetness, cheering 
the room of sorrow. And, oh! I have said, 
Shall such a mind be inveigled into those absur- 
dities and awful delusions, as ridiculous to every 
truly sober understanding, as they are dreadful 
to the view of any Christian ! Shall such a mind 
be led captive in the most fearful species of en- 
thralment, that of blasphemy and infidelity, un- 
der the imposing garb of the most refined spi- 
rituality—of the most professedly sublime and 
elevated religion,” &c. She prays that he may 
become an evangelical Presbyterian. 

He wrote a reply characterised by Christian 
benignity in its most beautiful form. ‘In the 
extensive practice of my profession,” says he, 
‘- for many years I have been accustomed to view 
poor, frail human nature in its most unveiled 
forms. ‘The longer [ live, the greater is my 
compassion for ering humanity. I have ob- 
served, that, in the hour of deep affliction, the 
Episcopalian, the Presbyterian, the Methodist, 
Baptist, Roman Catholic, Friend, &c. &c. not- 
withstanding their various modes of faith, all call 
upon one common God and Father. Among 
these, none manifest more composure than the 
Catholic, after confession and absolution by his 
priest. Thou wouldst perhaps call him an idola- 
ter, when thou sawest him with the crucifix, on 
which his dying eye was reposing with confi- 
dence and consolation, as he was passing through 
the dark valley of the shadow of death. Were I 
in the same situation, and the priest were to offer 
me similar consolations, I should reject them at 
once, as ‘ absurd and ridiculous,’ so far as they 
related to me. Yet never have I dared, at such 
a moment, to attempt to unsettle the mind of a 
Catholic by an exposition of my own religious 
views. I have also seen the poor despised Jew, 
calm and resigned on the bed of death, unshaken 
in the religion of his fathers. Surely these things 
should teach us a lesson of charity, remembering 
we are dust. 

‘‘T have often admired, and been humbled in 
beholding, the simplicity of the Gospel, as taught 
by our Divine Master. In the first place, he 
commissioned poor fishermen to be its promul- 
gators. Does he refer us to nice theological dis- 
tinctions—or are we called upon to test each 
other by opinions and speculations? Look at his 
plain directions delivered in his sermon on the 
Mount. Hear his positive declarations—* A good 
tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither can a 
corrupt tree bring forth good fruit; wherefore, 
by their fruits ye shall know them.’ And in the 
hour of final judgment, on what is that judgment 
predicated? Is it on orthodox opinions, or on 
practice ? ‘Come, ye blessed of my Father, in- 
herit the kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world: for I was an hungered 
and ve gave me meat, I was thirsty and ye gave 
me drink, I was a stranger and ye took me 
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tite . . mina 
ye visited me, in prison and ye came unto 
me,’ &c. 

** From the views now unfolded, it will be er- 
ceived, although thou art a Presbyterian and | 
am a Friend or Quaker, ‘yet, with my present 
feelings, between us there must be no contro. 
versy. Claiming sincerity for myself, I award 
it fully to thee,” &e. 

‘When I perceive the bitter fruits which are 
so often produced by the conflicting opinions of 
professing Christians, my mind is affected with 
sorrow ; yet it is at_seasons consoled by the te. 
flection, that, happily for the human family, the 
are not to be finally judged by any earthly tri. 
bunal, but by a heavenly and compassionate 
Father, who pities his erring children; who 
sleeps not by day, nor slumbers by night; but 
who watches over us for good, and numbers the 
very hairs of our heads: And although justice 
and judgment are the habitations of his throne, 
yet thanksgiving and praise be ascribed unto our 
God, for his merey endureth for ever.’’* 


CHAPTER XIV. 
1839, 
April 7. Therm. 53°. Spring.—This day 


is agreeably warm. ‘The apricot trees are in full 
blossom; the weeping willows, which abound 
in the public squares, are in full leaf, and the 
buds of the other trees are rapidly swelling; 
the grass, from dark russet, has become green. 
The stoves with which the boxes of the police- 
watchmen are furnished are no longer used, 
Every thing indicates the dawn of summer. 
Fires.—'The fire-engines were out this mom- 
ing at seven, again at 2 P. M., andnow, 10 P. M.,, 
the State House bell is announcing a third fire in 
the southwest part of the city. We see the sky 
red and lurid, and the engines are rushing and 
roaring past our windows. The words “ roaring” 
or ‘*braying”’ scarcely convey an idea of the 
hideous noise which the leader of an engine 
makes through a brass or tin trumpet as he ad- 
vances. It is intended to sound an alarm, and to 
give notice to clear the streets for the passage of 
the procession. 
April 8. Therm. 50°. Fraud Detected.— 
One of the judges mentioned to me a curious 
detection of a fraud which had occurred in his 
experience on the bench. The judge himself has 
been in the practice of writing his private notes 
in the Greek character, although in the English 
language. Those notes have occasionally fallen 
into the hands of persons who have taken them 
for Greek, and they gave him a reputation, which 
he was far from claiming, of being a great Greek 
scholar. On one occasion a German Jew was 
brought into cvurt charged with fraudulent bank- 
ruptey. The judge asked to see his books. 
‘«‘Oh,”’ said the counsel for the Jew, “ you need 
not take any trouble about them, for they are all 
written in Hebrew, and nobody can understand 
them.” He, however, insisted on seeing them. 
They were produced, and were written in the 
Hebrew character certainly ; but, judging from 





* This excellent man has gone to render his own 
account to the tribunal which he describes. A few 
days after he gave me a copy of this correspondence, 
I parted with him apparently in excellent health, 
and in a green old age. When TI returned to Phila- 
delphia, in April, 1840, he had just died. He was 
esteemed and beloved by men of all sects and parties 
in his native country, and I cannot withhold my 











formidable than the yellow fever. 





in, naked and ye clothed me; I was sick and 





feeble tribute of respect to his excellent qualities. 
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his own practice, it struck him that they might 

nevertheless be in the German language. He 

called forward a man whom he saw in court who 

spoke the same dialect of German as the Jew did, 

and made the Jew read aloud his own entries in 

the books. ‘The German understood every word 
of them. ‘The books were unraveled, and the 
fraud completely exposed. 
Objections to Infant Schools.—One of the 
directors of the common schools informed me that 
he perceived the advantage of teaching by objects, 
and that he had laboured to introduce cabinets of 
natural history and philosophical apparatus into 
the common schools, but that he met with great 
difficulties. ‘The infant schools had been given 
up because the children were found not to be pre- 
pared by them for the higher schools. ‘l'heir 
instruction needed to be begun anew. Although 
they could multiply twenty by twenty by the aid 
of Wilderspin’s board, yet when they came into 
the higher school where no board was used, they 
could not multiply six by six. Although they 
could name a lion from its figuie in a picture, and 
narrate its natural history very learnedly, they 
could neither spell nor read its name. | offered 
two hypothetical explanations of these facts: 
First, It may have happened that the infant schvol 
teachers were themselves imperfectly informed 
and trained, which I considered highly probable, 
because {| had not been able to discover a single 
copy of Wilderspin’s work on infant schools in 
the city of Philadelphia. Ifso, the teachers may 
have omitted to instruct the children in words as 
well as objects, which is a complete departure 
from the true principles of infant teaching. Or, 
secondly, ‘The masters in the higher schools may 
have taught words so exclusively, that children 
who had been trained to connect an idea with 
every word may have been completely at a loss 
when words were presented to them without 
ideas. He said, that his own experience had led 
him to the conclusion that the great obstacle to 
the success of infant and other schools for teach- 
ing objects, was the want of trained and capable 
teachers. Some of the tezchers are appointed 
through political influence, and have no ideas to 
communicate. I repeated to him the great ser- 
vices that Mr. Wilderspin had rendered to this 
branch of education in Britain, and urged him to 
use means for obtaining his assistance. 

I find that most of the directors of the public 
schools are men engaged in business, who mean 
well towards education, but who do not under- 
stand the subject. Besides, they have not suf- 
ficient time to devote to the schools. ‘They see 
that their own district receives its proper propor- 
tion of the fund appropriated to education (for 


The newspapers to-day contain a report of a trial 
on cross bills by individuals of rival fire compa- 
nies, who fought for possession of a fire-plug or 
station, and each has prosecuted the other for an 
assault ! 

April 10. ‘Ther. 35°. Effects of Democracy.— 
One accustomed to European cities detects sub- 
ordinate influences of the democratic principle in 
the American cities, which probably escape the 
observation of natives. ‘The carriage way in the 
streets in Philadelphia is paved with round water- 
worn stones, apparently gathered from rivers, and 
is consequently rough. ‘The foot way is beau- 
tifully paved with brick, and is very smooth. 
The whole traffic of the town, carried on in wheel- 
barrows, proceeds on the foot pavement. Even 
in the best streets, the citizen must give way.to 
the wheelbarrow. ‘The foot pavement is raised 
6 or 8 inches above the carriage way, and the 
barrows have a little wheel fixed on a sort of out- 
rigging in front, to enable them to mount up to 
the side pavement after each crossing. In Euro- 
pean cities, all vehicles are generally confined to 
the carriage way. 

Moyamensing Prison.—This is the name of 
the prison for the county of Philadelphia. It is 
a modern structure, and consists of solitary cells 
in corridors 280 feet long and three stories high. 
It is conducted on the same principles with the 
Eastern Penitentiary. ‘he physician who kindly 
accompanied me in my visit, assured me that the 
treatment pursued in these two prisons is not in- 
jurious to health. ‘There are no baths, cold or 
warm, for the prisoners, and no yard for exercise. 
I should imagine a warm bath once a week would 
produce, both morally and physically, a beneficial 
influence on these convicts. ‘Their cells are tho- 
roughly ventilated. ‘There is an aperture in the 
wall on the level of the floor, communicating 
directly with the external atmosphere, for allow- 
ing the air to enter, and a hole in the opposite 
wall, just below the ceiling, for allowing it to 
escape into a ventilating chimney, which goes to 
the roof. ‘The prisoners, however, on the dif 
ferent floors, contrive to. converse and commu- 
nicate through these lower openings. ‘This pri- 
son also has a kind of water-closet in each cell. 
Nothing has struck me more than the extensive 
want of this accommodation in the American 
cities. EXvery reproach ever heaped on Scotland 
for its barbarism in this respect, may now be 
transferred to the United States. Very few of 
the best hotels can boast of civilisation in this par- 
ticular; and in Philadelphia, where there is 


rupted by this sudden return to mental and bodily 
exertion, and dyspepsia extensively prevails. 
These various persons return home to tea; but 
they have neither vivacity, ideas, nor feelings, for 
passing the evening in easy conversation. ‘hey 
are pressed down in mind by a load of business 
which they cannot throw off, or exhausted by 
labour and bad digestion, so as to have little en- 
joyment in society. There is no idle class to 
cultivate society as an object. One family tried 
to have an easy party once a week, to keep open 
house in the evening, but the attempt was unsuc- 
cessful. For several weeks, a few were induced 
to come, then they left off coming, and so the 
experiment failed. Some would not go, just be- 
cause it was an innovation, and because, by stay- 
ing away, they could disappoint the innovators, 
and prevent them from establishing a practice 
which every one might not be disposed to adopt. 
If a young man inherit a fortune and follow no 
profession, it generally happens that in less than 
ten years he ruins his fortune in low pursuits. 
In a few years more his health is equally reduced 
with his estate, and he is banished from society, 
or admitted only on sufferance. ‘These young 
men are pitied, their fate is predicted, and the 
prophecies are too generally realised. There is 
no class to sustain them in the condition of idlers, 
and no sinecure offices for them in the institu- 
tions of the rountry. The few who form excep- 
tions to this rule are men of natural taste and re- 
finement, who engage in literature or science as a 
pursuit. These ure esteemed happy. 

April 11. Ther. 60°. The Muine War.— 
The Monongahela packet ship has just arrived at 
Philadelphia, and brings the ‘* Liverpool Stand- 
ard”’ of the 8th March. ‘This is the only com- 
munication from England since the news of the 
vote of 50,000 volunteers reached that country, 
and the paper is read with intense interest. It 
ascribes the war to the whig ministry, and depicts 
to the Americans the certainty of their ruin, if 
they go to war, just as the American papers have 
been, for some time, exulting in the ruin of Eng- 
land, as the consequence of hostilities. It is 
lamentable to see the two freest and most enlight- 
ened nations of the world thus gloating over the 
prospect of each other’s destruction, in conse- 
quence of a dispute about a piece of waste land, 
which is not worth more in fee-simple than the 
value of two line-of-battle ships. It is said here 
that a million and a half of dollars would pur- 
chase the disputed territory out and out! The 
anxicty for the arrival of the Great Western, with 








abundance of water, there are sad deficiencies 
even in gentcel houses. ‘This want must be 
enumerated among the efficient and even import- 
ant causes of bad health. ‘The most refined and 
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Philadelphia above $200,000 annually,) and that 
itis expended on schools; but this is nearly all 








they can accomplish. It is, nominally, the duty 
of the secretary of the commonwealth to super- 
intend all the public schools, but as it is impos- 
sible that he can discharge this duty, he scarcely 
attempts to do so. Party enters so largely into 
every appointment in Pennsylvania, that there is 
some danger that, if a secretary for public instruc- 
tion were appointed, the office might be conferred, 
not in consideration of capacity to discharge its 
duties, but as a reward for political exertions. 
The ignorance of the people constitutes a serious 
obstacle to the improvement of education in this 
state; and to me it*was curious to see the same 
Impediments to this great cause arising here from 
popular ignorance, which in England flow from 
the hostility of the church and the aristocracy ! 


sensitive individuals of both sexes suffer great 
inconvenience rather than travel from twenty to 
fifty yards in the open air, when the thermometer 
is at zero, or very little above it; and to those 
who are labouring under intestinal affections, ex- 
posure in these frozen regions is fraught with the 
greatest dangers. I have heard physicians of 
great experience lamenting the extent of suffering 
that may be traced to this cause; yet tiey hesi- 
tate to urge publicly means for removing it, 
through dread of giving offence. 

The Dangers of Riches.—In this city, refined, 
easy, social intercourse, for the sake of relaxation 
and enjoyment, is rather limited. ‘The dinner 
hour is two or three o’clock. A hasty meal is 
swallowed, and the merchant returns to his eount- 
ing-house, the lawyer to his briefs, and the phy- 


official despatches, is great. Already the de- 
rangement in business, the fall of stocks and pro- 


iperty, and the apprehensions of another bank 
suspension in this city, have cast a gloom over 
society, and war is already deprecated by the 
multitude as earnestly as, a few weeks ago, it was 
invoked. 


Black-Foot Indians.—Mr. Catlin has kindly 


presented me with two skulls of Black-Foot In- 
dians, from the base of the Rocky Mountains, 
sent to hiin by Mr. Mackenzie. 
pretty closely to the Caucasian variety in form, 
but they are smaller than the skulls of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. 
Destructiveness are very large. 
Firmness and Veneration are large, while those 
of Benevolence and Conscientiousre:s are small. 
The anterior lobe devoted to intellect is pretty 
well developed. 
ferocicus, cruel, warlike disposition, the more 
formidable that the intellectual capacity is greater 


They approach 


The organs of Combativeness and 
The organs of 


This combination indicates a 








April9. ‘Ther. 55°. 2 Firemen’s Fight.—- 


sician to his routine of visits. Digestion is inter- | t 


Dr. Morton 


han in many of the Indian races. 
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has not seen any of the skulls of this tribe, and I 
have lent them to him to be drawn for his work. 

Dr. Morton’s Crania Americana.—Dr. Mor- 
ton showed me the measurements of the coronal 
regions of a number of his skulls, taken by means 
of mercury by him and Mr. Phillips. ‘The points 
of Cautiousness and Causality had been correctly 
selected in all of them except one, and in it the 
two points of ossification of the frontal bone stood 
on different levels, and they had taken the lowest, 
thereby increasing the size of the coronal region. 
Tho organs of Self-Esteem and the Love of Ap- 
probation are, of necessity, included in the mea- 
surements of the coronal region in all of them, 
because they could devise no means of cutting 
off the locality of these organs when they poured 
the mercury into the coronal region. Some of 
the skulls, which are very large at the organs of 
Self-Esteem, Love of Approbation, Veneration, 
and Firmness, but very deticient at the organs of 
Conscientiousness and Benevolence, show, by 
measurement, an extraordinarily large size of the 
coronal region. ‘The general measurement would 
lead to the inference of a pretty high development 
of the moral organs generally, while an inspection 
of the skull shows that the large size proceeds 
from Self-Esteem, Love of Approbation, Venera- 
tion and Firmness, which organs, acting with 
small Conscientiousness and small Benevolence, 
tend to increase the features of barbarism instead 
of diminishing them. In the skulls, the organs 
of Benevolence and Conscientiousness are almost 
uniformly shown to be deficient. On the whole, 
however, the measurements, as reported, give a 
very fair idea, corresponding to that communicated 
by the eye, of the general magnitude of the coro- 
nal region. The eye detects the specific organs 
which are large or small, while the measurements 
give the aggregate only. 

Phrenology.—Dr. M‘Clellan and his patient, 
mentioned before, called on me to-day. ‘he lat- 
ter is now robust and in full health. The inte- 
guments of his head have united, all except a 
small point in the centre, into which a few hairs 
have grown. I felt the extent of the wound, and 
now perceived that the bone had been removed 
as far forward as near the anterior edge of Firm- 
ness, over the whole of Self-Esteem, and over 
great part of both organs of Love of Approbation. 
The tumour was not so extensive; but Dr. 
M‘Cleilan says, that the skuil was disorganised 
to this extent, and it was necessary to remove it. 
The integuments are very thick at present, and 
the young man says that the only inconvenience 
which he feels is that of a weight pressing on his 
head at that place. He mentioned that he was 
formerly bold and confident, but is now diffident 
and timid. He went lately to an artist to have a 
cast of his head taken, and shook with fear at the 
prospect of the process; yet he never felt alarm, 
and never winced, during the operation. He 
added, that he can still imitate and ventriloquise 
by himself, but he has no confidence to do so 
before any one. Is this change owing to any 
peculiar affection of the organs of Self-Esteem 
and Firmness, or is it the result of general ner- 
vous debility remaining after so severe an opera- 
tion? He confirmed what has already been stated 
—that his self-confidence left him, as the tumour 
increased, before coming to Philadelphia, to have 
the operation performed. 

International Law of Copyright.—'The 
** New Yorker” of 30th of March contains an 
able article on this subject. It shows pretty 
clearly that American authors can never expect to 
receive adequate remuneration for their works, as 





long as publishers are at liberty to pillage English 
literature at their discretion. It asserts what I 
know to be true, that if an extensive American 
publisher has stereotyped the first edition of a 
popular English work. he prevents the Americans 
from reading improved editions.* 

Farther the New Yorker acknowledges that 
the complaints of British authors are well founded, 
when they assert that, ‘the works published in 
this country (the United States) under their names 
frequently are not, in reality, their proper works ; 
that their sentiments are often suppressed, their 
language modified, and that even that portion 
which is given to the public is so deformed by 
typographical inaccuracies as to prove seriously 
injurious to their reputation. These charges 
have not been denied, and for the best of reasons, 
because the truth is so notorious that the denial 
would be met by instant proof of the facts. 
Literary men are not ignorant of this, and, for 
their own security, will never quote from an 
American reprint, if the original work is to be 
had. Such are the works, often the mere husks 
of literature, that are presented to the American 
public.t 

Spring.—The horse-chestnut trees are now 
in full leaf. 

Pavements.—In Chestnut street, the great 
thoroughfare of Philadelphia, part of the street 
has been macadamised. At the end of the frost 
it stood in waves, from the unequal expansion of 
the ground in thawing. ‘This is assigned by the 
Americans as their reason for not macadamising 
their roads in general. At a subsequent date I 
visited Canada, and saw admirable macadamised 
roads in the neighbourhood of Montreal and 
Quebec, and asked how they stood the thawing 
in spring? ‘+ Perfectly well.” ‘* How do you 
prevent them from being thrown up when the 
thaw comes?” * By laying the stones six or 
eight inches thicker than in England; so thick 
that the frost does not penetrate to the soft soil 
below.”” What is done in Canada, may be ac- 
complished in the United States. Woolen pave- 
ment has also been tried in Chestnut street. It 
answers extremely well; but the expense of it is 
complained of, as it is said to wear out in four 
years, 

Queen Victoria.—The Americans take a great 
interest in Queen Victoria, and forgive her royalty 
in consideration of her youth and sex. ‘The print 


* Jt was only after I had threatened to reprint the 
seventh English edition of Dr. A. Combe’s “* Physio- 
logy applied to [Jealth and Education,” at my own 
expense, that Messrs. Harper agreed to reprint it, 
and they then offered $100 to the author for the new 
matter, and also as a compensation for past, present, 
and all future sales of the work, of which offer the 
author accepted. I was assured that the sales of the 
first edition had exceeded 15,000 copies before [ ap- 
plied to them. The New York newspapers are con- 
stantly celebrating their liberality to British authors, 
and no doubt this was an act of liberality, as they lay 
under no legal obligation to make any recompense 
whatever; but the magnitude of it was not a matter 
to boast of. 

+ This practice of mutilating books by American 
publishers is not confined to reprints of English 
works. In the ‘*Memoirs of Benjamin Franklin” 
published by Messrs. Harper in 1840, they have 
omitted three paragraphs of his autobiography, which 
appear in the English editions between the third and 
fourth paragraphs on page 61 of vol. i. of their work. 
The apology probably may be offered that their edi- 
tion is part of their ** Family Library,”’ and that the 
passages suppressed relate to the amours of Ralph 
and Franklin; but they should have given notice that 
an omission had been made. 








- < ns, 
shops display the finest engravings of her imported 
from London; and an exhibition of a Picture of 
her in Philadelphia (not Sully’s) has. attracted 
crowds of visiters for seveial weeks. It jg the 
portrait of a pretty young woman, richly attired 
with the insignia of royalty lying on a table . 
side her; but it has no other resemblance to the 
queen. All the anecdotes about her majesty are 
carefully copied from the English papers, anj 
circulated by the press in the United States, 
Phrenology.—tin Philadelphia, New York and 


-Boston, there are shops in which Phrenological 


casts are extensively sold. Messrs. Fowler are 
in the United States what Mr. Deville is in Lop. 
don. ‘I'hey have devoted themselves to the 
practical department of the science, and haye large 
and valuable collections for sale, both in New 
York and Philadelphia. 

The Insane Poor of Pennsylvania.—A con- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, to whom 
were referred the petitions relative to an asylum 
for the insane poor, have reported that, by infor- 
mation derived from about half the counties in the 
State, it was ascertained, that, in a population of 
about 800,000, there are upwards of 1100 insane 
persons, including congenital idiots and those rep- 
dered fatuous by disease ; whence it is inferred, 
that in Pennsylvania at large, there is a total of 
2300 insane and idiotic poor. Nearly two thirds 
of this number are in the worst circumstances; 
‘and probably not less than a thousand of these 
unfortunates are kept in county poor-houses and 
prisons, or in families at auction prices.* Not 
being subjected to medical or moral treatment, 
recovery under these circumstances is very rare, 
from five to eight in a hundred being an extremely 
favourable estimate.” 

The following extracts from the committee’s 
report show the hardships to which these unhappy 
beings are exposed :— 

‘** In one county, of forty persons more or less 
deranged, seven are confined in cells, which are 
nearly if not quite under ground. ‘They may be 
seen from without through iron bars in the cellar 
windows. Among them is a German girl, twenty 
years old, seemingly in perfect health of body, 
with beautiful teeth and hair, and without any 
symptoms of malignity, who has been in sucha 
cell five months, and considered as incurable. 
This interesting case, under treatment for a few 
months in a proper insane hospital, would pro- 
bably result in a complete restoration to reason 
and liberty. 

‘*Several other like cases are described, and 
all these, we are told, ‘are shut up* under bolis 
and bars, neglected and almost forgotten, with no 
friendly voice to break the silence of their soli- 
tude ; and presented, one and all, the same revolt- 
ing picture of suffering.’ 

‘‘In another county ‘a man, thirty-five years 
old, had been confined for years in a miserable 
shed; when the bolt was drawn and _ the door 
opened, he was lying oa the floor among straw, 
no bed was to be seen though it was cold weather, 
and we had to plunge through snow which had 
fallen the day previous to get to his wretched 
abode.’ 

“In another county a woman of thirty-five 
was confined in like manner till she raved herself 
to death.” 

«While decided testimony is given to the 
good keeping and treatment of paupers generally, 


* This means, that the poor are boarded out at 90 
much a year, to those who will take them at the 
cheapest rate. 
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it is added that * the poor lunatics are found with 
the feet chained together, or chained by the body 
io iron weights, logs of wood, or to the trunks of 
trees, Or, What is nore common, under ground, 
without ventilation, and breathing an air loaded 
with intolerable stench.’ ”’ 

Frightful as this picture is, I am old enough to 
recollect a parallel to it existing in the city of 
Edinburgh ; but Scotland has now wiped off this 
sain from her moral reputation. Dr. Dunglison, 
aud other medical writers, have laboured zeal- 
oasly to free Pennsylvania from the disgrace of 
such scenes, and the committee have reported a 
bill for the erection of a proper asylum at the ex- 

nse of the common wealth.* 

April 12. Mew York.—I went to New York 
to-day to prepare for my second course of lectures 
in that city. ‘The new railroad by ‘Trenton is 
now open. ‘The cars started at half past eight, 
and at three P. M. we arrived at New York 
without detention or accident. ‘The cars from 
Philadelphia to ‘'renton had apertures at the top 
for ventilation; those from ‘I'renton to Jersey 
City carried fifty passengers each, and had no 
provision for ventilation. A window on my left 
side was opened. In consequence of the expo- 
sure to the stream of cold air which it admitted, 
and which was indispensable to breathing, I lost 
the power of hearing in my left ear, and did not 
recover it for six months. 

New York Civie Election.—The election of 
mayor and councillors for the city of New York 
has just terminated. ‘The democratic party have 
tured the whigs out of office, and are now cele- 
brating their triumph. ‘This is a revolution in 
public sentiment which has excited great asto- 
hishment. 

Apri! 13. The election is the universal sub- 
ject of conversation. ‘The “ Morning Herald,” 
a whig newspaper, conducted by James Gordon 
Bennett, a Scotsman, characterised by great 
talent, but of about the same standing in moral 
reputation with ‘* The Age”’ i:: London, thus de- 
scribes the closing scene. ‘The description, 
although coarse and caricatured, represents cor- 
rectly the spirit of the party, and Bennett’s usual 
style of writing :— 

“ The locofocos are triumphant at every point, 
laughing at every corner of their infernal mouths, 
and shaking their sides till they almost shake the 
‘duds’ off theirlimbs. At the close of the polls 
on ‘Thursday night, the devil, knowing what he 
had been about, also began to rejoice, and accord- 
ingly let out one of tHe prettiest northeastern rain 
storms that ever gave hundreds the consumption, 
and thousands the ennwi and blue devils. But 
what cared the locofocos for rain, or getting 
wet? When they get to their comfortable quar- 
ters in another region hereafter, they will have 
time to dry their ragged, dripping breeches before 
the flames of the fire that never dies. ‘Tammany 
Hall, and all the neighbourhood, never was in 
such an ecstasy of delight. ‘The whole myriad 
of locofocos, as numerous as the locusts of 
Egypt, were in perfect ecstasies throughout the 
city yesterday. ‘ Rain, blow, pelt,’ cried they, 

* The bill passed both houses of the legislature, 
but in the beginning of 1840 it was negatived by 
Governor Porter from dire necessity. The state had 
not means to pay the expenses of its own govern- 
Ment and the interest of its debt, and he regarded 
these as more urgent claims than the building of an 
asylum. It is hoped that Pennsylvania will speedily 
recover from this depression, and that this asylum 
Will not be forgotten. An act has been since passed 


‘who cares? we have licked the damned whigs, 
and that’s enough.’ ” 

There is a general admission that, on this oc- 
easion, disgraceful means have been resorted to 
by both partiesto gain the election. ‘here is no 
registry of voters in this city, and the title of 
every one who claims to vote is determined at 
the poll. Citizenship and residence are the chief 
qualifications. I[t is said that great numbers of 
foreigners have been admitted to the franchise, 
by one of the courts of law, without the legal 
qualifications. It is even asserted that the emi- 
grants by their votes govern the city, to the ex- 
clusion of the natives; and a longer residence is 
insisted on asa title to citizenship. Frauds have 
been committed also on the law which requires 
residence in a ward as a qualification to vote. 
When a party has had a supernumerary strength 
of legal voters in one ward, but been weak in 
another, it has removed a portion of its numbers 
from the strong ward to sleep a single night in the 
weak ward; they have appeared at the polls in 
this ward the next day, have sworn that they 
were residents in it, voted, and immediately re- 
turned home. ‘This violated the spirit, but not 
the letter of the law, and is named * colonising.”’ 
The virtuous men of both parties admit that there 
must be an end of all this fraud, or the ballot-box 
will be a mere farce; they say that, otherwise, 
‘*he who can cheat most, raise the most money, 
buy and colonise most, will carry the day.” 
There are strong calls for a registry law. 

These contests, conducted without reference 
to moral principle, demoralise all classes, and in- 
flict a lasting injury on a republic which has no 
anchorage for its institutions except the virtue of 
its citizens. ‘To act immorally in elections is to 
commit treason against the country. Indeed it is 
almost the only form in which an American can 
commit this crime.* 

General Winfield Scott.—This officer gave 
the most unequivocal proofs of courage and mili- 
tary talents in the last war with England on the 
Canadian frontier. He is a man of an active 
mind and commanding presence, and crowns all 
these accomplishments by dispositions remarka- 
bly humane and just. He has been seleeted by 
the president to make a temporary arrangement 
with Sir John Harvey for preserving peace on 
the Maine boundary, until the resolutions of the 
British and American governments shall be finally 
taken. He has succeeded in this mission. His 
correspondence with Sir John Harvey has been 
published, and is distinguished by business talent 
and a fine moral tone. ‘This adjustment has 
given much satisfaction in New York. Some of 
General Scott’s admirers insist on his being put 
in nomination for the presidency. Judging from 
the principles on which he acts, and his power 
of carrying other minds into his measures by 
means of reason and moral suasion, he certainly 
possesses in a high degree some of the qualities 
which should adorn an American president. At 


* While I thus severely condemn these republican 
immoralities, I must at the same time do justice to 
the American institutions, and mention that, before 
the subsequent election, a very stringent law was 
passed to cure these evils, and that both parties ad- 
mitted that it had produced the desired effect: Far- 
ther, before I left the United States, a registry law 
was passed for the city of New York, which will 
render a recurrence of them impossible. Thus, 
while we lament the aberrations of the Americans, 
we must not shut our eyes to their tendency to rec- 





a subsequent period, I had the pleasure of being 
introduced to him, and all my prepossessions in 


view. Many individuals and newspapers, that 
had not moral courage to advocate peace directly, 
did so indireetly by their high eulogiums on 
General Scott’s pacific dispositions and talents 
for adjusting disputes by frank honesty and 
reason. 

April 15. Maine War.—The Great Western, 
which sailed from Bristol on the 23d of March, 
has arrived, after a long and very rough passage. 
The English have taken the belligerent demon- 
strations of the Americans very coolly, and do 
not return the threats of war. ‘This has caused 
great joy here, and stocks have risen. The news, 





however, of the act of congress authorising the 
enlistment of 50,000 volunteers had not reached 
London when the Great Western sailed, and there 
is still some anxiety to learn the effect of that 
measure on John Bull. 

April 18. ‘Thermometer 45°. The weather 
is cold and rainy. Vegetation is from ten to four- 
teen days later in New York than in Philadel- 
phia. 

Sing-Sing State Prison.—A report of the 
committee of the legislature on this prison has 
been printed. It discloses great abuses. ‘The 
inspectors have neglected their duty, and the su- 
perintendent is said to have erected his will into 
a law, to have jobbed the supply of provisions, 
and the sales of the products of the convicts’ 
labour for his own benefit, applied the scourge 
abundantly, and rendered the prison a scene of 
tyranny and peculation. He, however, has pub- 
lished a letter in which he designates the investi- 
gation as having been secret and inquisitorial : 
charges the witnesses with perjury, and announ- 
ces that he has petitioned the legislature to send 
a committee to re-examine the charges openly, 
giving him an opportunity of confronting the 
witnesses. 

Auburn State Prison.—Similar charges are 
made against the management of this prison. 
Louis Von Eck, a convict, has died in it, and a 
coroner’s inquest has been held on his body. 
The following facts are repqgted in the Auburn 
Journal and Advertiser. ‘* Von Eck was born 
in Germany, and after having received a liberal 
education, he took a medical degree at the Uni- 
versity of Gottingen. He then proceeded to 
Cuba, where he for some time practised his pro- 
fession; and at length removed to one of the 
southern states, and married the daughter of 
Colonel , of the United States army. 
Thus far all things had gone comparatively well 
with him—but behold a ehange. ‘Traveling north 
a few months ago, he fell into company with a 
set of blacklegs and sharpers, by whom he was 
induced to present a counterfeit check at the 
counter of one of the Buffalo banks. His old 
associates turned witnesses against him, and the 
poor fellow, who but a short time before was 
able to look upon everything as bright and cheer- 
ing, was now doomed to the habitation of a 
dreary cell, under circumstances the most trying 
and most humiliating. He was, we believe, 
about 28 years of age.”’ 

The verdict of the inquest is as follows :—** The 
jury being sworn and charged to enquire, on the 
part of the people of the said state, when, where, 
how, and after what manner the said Louis Von 
Eck came to his death, do say upon their 
oaths aforesaid that the said Louis Von Eck, 
a convict in the Auburn State Prison, and 





tify their own errors, and correct their own derelic- 





for this object--March, 1841. 


tions of duty. 


a German by birth, came to his death on Monday, 
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the 8th day of April inst., while in the prison | gates by whom the direct nomination of the | of most manufactured and imported articles jn 
hospital, from disease; the fatal termination of representatives should be effected. By some | the cities— the limited extent of social habiis—the 
which was liastened by flogging, labour, and |such machinery, they might be permitied to | arduous labour—the strict suiveillance exercised 
general harsh treatment, imposed by the agent, | wield a reasonable degree of influence over the | by society over official persons—and the oyer. 
lam Lynds, and Galen O. Weed, one of the | legislature without introducing the evils of uni-| whelming force of public opinion—render the 
keepers, and also by inexcusable neglect and | versal suffrage. ‘The chief 1ecommendation of| United States no paradise to well educated men 
want of proper care on the part of the physician, | universal suffrage in America is its effect in forc- | accustomed to social life in Britain, 

Lansingh Briggs, who reported him from time to ing the more enlightened members of the com- April 26. ‘Therm. 57°. L£ tension of New 
time as well, when actually sick.”’* munity to exert themselves earnestly to instruct! York City. —'The speculating mania which 

April19. ‘Ther. 48°. 7'he £lection.—This | and improve the masses for their own protection. | seized this people in 1836 has left traces which 
evening the demoeratic party celebrated its tri- | We wantsuch an influence in Britain very much; | it will require several years to obliterate. Large 
umph with processions, banners, transparencies, | and a limited and indirect representation of the | tracts of ground, cleared and levelled for building, 
illuminations, squibs and crackers. Every thing | people would be more effectual, and far more | lie waste at the north end of the city, waiting for 


passed off without disorder. desirable, than armed insurrections. ‘The latter) the extension of the population. It is probable 
April 21. Ther. 37°. Sunday.—I heard | probably will never cease until the former be| that more money has been lost and won in spe. 
the Rev. Mr. Dewey preach an excellent sermon, granted. culation on these ‘+ lots,”’ than would have suff. 


in which he spoke freely and decidedly against! The Licentiousness of the l’ress.—'The fol-| ced to cover them all with buildings. Thereisq 
the late manifestations of the national spirit for | lowing paragraph, taken from ‘The Boston/ substratum of truth in Cooper’s cescriptions of 
war, and reproved the corruptions practised at |'Transcript,” is another example of reprisals :— | the scenes that occurred at that time, in his novel, 
the last election. He depicted the immorality of | ‘* We had heard and read much of the licentious- | * Home as Found :’’—*+*Can you tell us the 
war; but said that, when a people is absorbed in | ness of the public press of London, but had no | history of this particular piece of property, Mr. 
a sordid love of gain—when its political institu- adequate idea of its infamous extent, until we re-; Hammer?’ said John Effingham to one of the 
tions are defiled by perjury and bribery—war, | ceived, a short time since, from a friend in Lon-| most considerable auctioneers. ‘ With great 
with all its horrors, will be a less evil than the |don, who sent them to us to enlighten our| pleasure, Mr. Effingham; we know you have 
natural fruits of such a social condition. ‘This is | ignorance, six or seven copies each of ‘The | means, and hope you may be induced to pur 
a striking proof that, under the voluntary system, | Crim. Con. Gazette,’ and ‘The Bon Ton Ga-| chase. ‘This was the farm of old Volkert Van 
a preacher is not necessarily led to gloss over the | zette,’ papers which are sold openly in the streets | Brunt—five years since—off which he and his 
imperfections of his flock. for a penny a copy, and of which thousands are | family had made a livelihood for more than a 

Dr. Channing’s Answer to Mr. Clay’s | circulated daily. The contents of these papers | century, by selling milk. Two years since, the 
Speech.—Dr. Channing has addressed and pub- | are so disgusting, that we found it next to im-' sons sold it to Peter Feeler for a hundred dollars 
lished a letter to Jonathan Philips, Esq., in an- | possible to read them. We do not believe that an acre; or for the total sum of 5600 dollars, 
swer to Mr. Clay’s speech on slavery. It is | we could have made, from the whole lot, half aj The next spring Mr. Feeler sold it to John 
exciting much e‘tention, and is an admirable pro- | column of extracts, that any Boston publisher or | Search, as keen a one as we have, for 25,000. 
duction. It is full of the eloquence and energy | editor would dare to lay before his readers. And | Search sold it at private sale to Nathaniel Rise for 
of the moral sentiments. He introduces a pow- | this is the garbage on which the minds of tens | 50,0C0 the next week, and Rise had parted with 
erful rebuke of the Philadelphians for burning | of thousands of the inhabitants of London feed | it to a company, before the purchase, for 112,000 





Pennsylvania Hall because abolition meetings | daily.” cash. ‘The map ought to be taken down, for it 

were held in it. ‘The Philadelphians are begin- The Park Theatre.—When we arrived in| is now eight months since we sold it out in lots, 

ning to be ashamed of that outrage. New York in September last, the public gave | at auction, for the gross sum of 300,060 dollzrs.’ 
‘ He 


April 22. ‘Therm, 43°. Universalists.—The | Mr. Wallack, the manager of the Park ‘Theatre, | * ° ‘ ‘And on what is this enor- 
Rev. Mr. Ballou, a universalist minister from | a complimentary benefit at $3 for each ticket to, mous increase in value founded? Does the town 
Boston, preached here yesterday, and denied the | all parts of the house. On the 19th of April, | extend to these fields ?’—*It goes much farther, 
existence of the devil, and of eternal punishment. | they gave him another benefit at the same rate, | sir; that is to say, on paper. In the way of 


Bennett's newspaper deprecates such doctrines ; and on both occasions the theatre is reported to | houses, it is still seme miles short of them. A 





as extremely dangerous; for, if they be believed, ; have been crowded. good desl depends on what you ca// a thing in 
there will be no check on the ** Loco Focos,” ; April 24. Therm. 56°. High Priccs of | this market. Now if old Volkert Van Brunt’s 
and the Wall street brokers ! | Provisions.—There are great complaints in the | property had been still called a farm, it would 


April 23. Therm. 51°. Zit for Tut.—The | eastern cities of the high prices of provisions, | have brought a farm price; but as scon as it was 
Chartists.—As a set-off against the charges made ; particularly of beef. In Philadelphia it costs | surveyed into lots, and mapped > —* Map- 
by the English press against the Americans for | from 8d. to 9d. a pound, and in New York from | ped !’—* Yes. sir, brought into visible lines, with 
their mob atrocities, the papers here are recording 9d. to 10d. Various causes are assigned for | feet and inches. As soon as it was properly 
the precautions of the British ministry against , this unusual state of the markets. It is said by | mapped, it rose to its just value. We have a 
the chartists. It is said that large bodies of horse, | some that in 1836-7 the mania for speculation | good deal of the bottom of the sea that brings fair 
foot, and artillery, and a rocket brigade, have | had so completely seized all classes, that even | prices in consequence of befg well mapped.’ ” 
been sent into the manufacturing districts of | the farmers were affected by it, and abandoned; I was long puzzled to discover what this last 
England to prevent an expected appeal to arms | tillage for trafficking in shares and lots, in conse- | statement, about selling “ the bottom of the sea” 
by these men. In the United States no risings | quence of which there is now a real scarcity of | at fair prices, alluded to, until I saw a large map 
of the people in arms are necessary to obtain a | farm produce. Others say that, for many years | of Manhattan Island in an apartment of the State 
redress of grievances. ‘They accomplish their | past, cattle were reared and fattened in the west, | House, New York; and sure enough a number 
sovereign will quietly through the ballot-boxes. | then sent to the Atlantic cities, and sold cheaper | of lots appear on it extended into the sea, at New 
In England the masses are so untrained to free- there than they could be reared on the eastern York city, Brooklyn and Haerlem, ‘There are 
dom that universal suffrage would lead to revo- | border; that this led to the neglect of grazing in | intended for wharves, and were favourite subjects 
lution ; but their entire exclusion from all contro] | the east; that the west has now become so/ of speculation under the name of * water lots.” 
over the government is attended with great evils. | densely peopled that it consumes all its own cat-| We may laugh at the Americans for these fol- 
British legislation is partial to the higher and | tle, and that this is the cause of the scarcity in| lies, but in 1814-15 they were equalled in Leith 
middle classes, and, in many particulars, unjust | the eastern cities. _ in sugar speculations, and in Edinburgh, in 1824, 
to the people. If the latter were allowed to send , Should British Dissenting Clergymen emi- | in building and joint-stock company adventures. 
fifty representatives to the house of commons, | grate to #merica?—This question is often put; American Judgces.—This evening I had the 
their grievances would be proclaimed and reme- | by letters to the American clergy, and personally | pleasure of meeting with three distinguished men 
died. ‘They might be authorised to elect dele- | to individuals who have visited the United States. | who have held, or now hold, the office of judges, 

My advice to them is to let well alone, and stay | and they seemed to me to be well qualified to 

® Before I léft the United States, the officers of in their own country, if they can obtain a decent | command respect in any country. One of nm 

Sing-Sin and Auburn prisions, implicated in these | livelihood. | A clergymen must be born and | told me that the abolition of imprisonment for 

charges, had either “ resigned” or been removed— | “reared” in the United States to fit him for his | debt for small sums had _preduced excellent 

another proof of the speedy remedies applied to pub- | “ituation and duties. The deficiency of domes- | effects in the State of New York; that subse- 
lic abuses under this government. | tic service—the high rents and exorbitant prices | quently the measure had been extended to 
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sums, and he thought that the abolition, when 
thus extended, had encouraged gambling specu- 
lations and fraud. 

Spring.—We had a drive to-day into the 
country on the middle road, and returned by the 
Bloomingdale road. ‘Ihe fruit trees are in full 
blossom, and the forest trees are fast bursting. 
Spring proceeds with extraordinary rapidity, but 
I miss the sweet carolling of the lark which 
cheers the British spring. Here the groves are 
silent; but the plumage of the feathered race is 
strikingly-beautiful in its colours. 

The Cause of the High Prices of Provisions. 
—The editor of ‘* The Pennsylvanian” says that 
the disease of America ‘is the credit system.” 
« We have become a nation of speculators. ‘Ihe 
whole mass of society is affected with the gam- 
bling spirit; and in the pursuit of a royal road to 
wealth, while the head works, the hands are idle. 
Men will not stay to dig and to delve when im- 
pressed with the conviction that city loans or 
new lands will convert them into nabobs.” 
“The disease must work out its uwn cure.” 
«When men find that all cannot be rich, that 
speculation and this massive emigration are 
merely a feverish mania, and that farming and 
grazing for the supply of large cities, form a sure 
and profitable business, then, and probably not 


till then, will provisions be sold at reasonable 


rates, and preserve some degree of steadiness.”’ 
This, as already mentioned, is a democratic 
paper, but in no country could the press address 
the people in bolder or sounder terms than these. 
The heat of last summer (1838) was excessive in 
the United States, which rendered provender de- 
ficient in quantity, and this also must have had a 
great effect on the supply, and consequently on 
the price, of catile. 

April 29. Ther. 55°. The Asylum for Co- 
loured Orphans.—To-day we visited the Asylum 
in Twelfth Street for coloured orphan children. 
It was opened in July, 1837, and is managed by 
ladies. It contains between fifty and sixty negro 
children, of both sexes, from five or six to twelve 
or thirteen years of age. ‘They are clothed, fed, 
boarded, and taught; and although the building 
is too small for so great a number, it is kept in 
excellent order. ‘The children are taught on tie 
infant school system, and performed their exer- 
cises well. They have a play-ground behind, 
and are encouraged to take abundance of exer- 
cise. One little child, born in slavery, and re- 
cently liberated and sent to the asylum, presented 
a more stupid aspect than the others sprung 
from free parents. ‘This may have been the re- 
sult of its condition in slavery, without intelligent 


companions, or other stimulants to its mental | 


facuities. In the course of my inquiries, I learned 
thata considerable number of deaths had occurred 
within the first two yeurs. ‘The disease in a 
majority of cases was scrofula in one or other of 
its varied forms. It was ascribed to the scanty 
and improper diet of the children before admis- 
sion, and to the insufficiency of nutriment con- 
tained in the regular but light food supplied in 
the asylum. For some time no animal food was 
allowed, and Indian corn meal, and brown bread 
made of rye and unbolted wheaten flour, were 
among other things largely used. One of the 
consequences of this kind of diet was inordinate 
irritation of the mucous membrane of the bowels, 
and almost constant diarrhea. ‘The orphans 
were so enfeebled, that many sunk under the 
acute and epidemic or contagious diseases pecu- 
liar to childhood, which more robust children 


managers and physician became convinced of the 
necessity of improving the diet of the establish- 
ment. A change was accordingly made in this 
respect, aswell as in others of equal importance, 
and was followed by a remarkable improvement 
in the health of the children. Animal food is 
now used four times a week in a solid form, and 
twice in soup. White bread, rice and milk, the 
vegetables of the season, &c. are abundantly sup- 
plied. It is now a year since there bas been a 
death in the asylum, where no less than fifteen 
deaths occurred during the preceding eighteen 
months. ‘his extraordinary exemption from 
mortality is not ascribed to change of diet only, 
but to this and other ameliorations of perhaps 
greater importance introduced by the enlightened 
and benevolent managers of the asylum. The 
experiment, however, has been repeatedly made 
of going back from the better to the poorer kinds 
of food, and unifurmly with injurious conse- 
quences. 

April 30. Ther. 54°. General Washington’s 
first Presidency.—This day the Historical So- 
ciety of New York celebrated the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the inauguration of General Washing- 
ton as President of the United States, on the 
30th April, 1789. Deputations of learned men 
assembled from various parts of the Union to 
attend the ceremony. ‘The meeting, which was 
held in the Middle Dutch church, was opened 
with prayer; an ode, written by Mr. Bryant, 
was sung by the choir, and then Mr. John Quincy 
Adams delivered an “ oration.”’ By a very pro 
per arrangement, ladies and the gentlemen who 
accompanied them were admitted first, and after- 
wards the doors were opened to gentlemen. Be- 
ing unaccompanied by a lady, I obtained a place 
only in the second pew from the front of the gal- 
lery, far from the speaker. A young American, 
with a quid of tobacco in his check, who sat be- 
fore me, put his feet on the seat of the pew, and 
sat on the board that holds the Bibles, in front of 
the gallery, and effectually cut off every possi- 
bility of my seeing Mr. Adams, and the distance 
prevented me from hearing him. I sat upwards 
| of an hour without having caught one sentence 
| of the ‘ oration,’’ which, from its effects on the 
| audience, appeared to be eloquent. Mr. Bryant's 
ode was as follows :— 





‘‘ Great were the hearts, and strong the minds 
Of those who framed, in high debate, 

The immortal league of love that binds 
Our fair broad empire state with state. 


«© And ever hallowed be the hour, 

When, as the auspicious task was done, 
A nation’s gift, the sword of power, 

Was given to glory’s unspoiled son. 


*¢ That noble race is gone; the suns 
Of fifty years have risen and set; 
The holy links these mighty ones 
Had forged and knit, are brighter yet. 
‘¢ Wide—as our own free race increase— 
Wide shall it stretch the elastic chain; 
And bind in everlasting peace, 
State after state, a mighty train.” 


dinner of the Ristorical Society. 

From the reports of the oration, I afterwards 
discovered that it was essentially an historical 
resumé of the political history of the United 
States. 

** Never,” says Mr. Adams, ‘“ since the crea- 
tion of the globe, has such a continuous scene of 





Would have passed through in safety. Both the | 


prosperity and glory blessed any people as was 


conferred by the constitution.. Yet it was most | 


obstinately and pertinaciously contested. Never 
did human: foresight so completely fail as in the 
doubts entertained of its success. Nor Wash- 
ington nor Hamilton dared to hope that it would 
act so well in practice as it has done. Between 
the 4th of March and 14th of April, 1789, 
Washington wrote thus to Knox :—* This delay 
is to me in the light of a reprieve ; my feelings 
are like those of a culprit going to the place of 
execution. Without the requisite political skill, 
to be taken thus in the evening of life from the 
quiet scenes of domestic felicity, and required to 
take the helm of affairs and guide this untried 
and doubtful machine, leaves me small hope of 
success. I am embarking my good name ina 
shallow bark on an unknown and tempestuous 
sea; but be the voyage long or short, two things, 
my integrity and firmness, shall never forsake 
me. Whether I succeed or fail, please or dis- 
please upon other points, these the world can 
never deprive me of.’ 

‘*Opposed to him and his «principles were 
many eminent patriots of the revolution. ‘They 
rallied under the ilag of state rights; their cry 
was for unlimited state sovereignty, and unlimited 
state independency, not amenable to the Union. 
These denounced the best men of the day, with 
Washington at their head, as federalists and to- 
ries. He was embarking upon this troublous 
sea a good name, unparalleled in the annals of 
history. In his Diary he says, ‘ About 10 o’clock 
I bade adieu to Mount Vernon, to private life and 
domestic felicity.” Yet he was deceived. His 
progress from Mount Vernon to New York was 
one continuous triumphant procession. All ages, 
both sexes, all conditions of persons, turned out 
to greet their friend and preserver, and demon- 
strate their enthusiastic admiration of him. In 
passing over the Schuylkill bridge a wreath of 
flowers was, unconsciously to himself, dropped 
on his head. by a blooming bey placed in a tri- 
umphal arch above him. At Trenton a band of 
aged matrons turned out to weleome and thank 
him for the defence of their property, their per- 
sons, their all—thirteen years before. ‘The virgin 
daughters of those mothers strewed his path with 
flowers, and with a song sgblime as that of Mi- 
riam hailed him as their protector, who had been 
the defender of their mothers. 

‘It is delightful to look back upon the long 
vista of fifty years, and see all the bright visions 
of hope formed by those good men more than 











realised; and all their despondency and doubts 
more than dispelled.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


1839. 
May 1. Ther. 61°. Rent and Taxesin New 
‘ork.—A comfortable family house, of about 


twenty-five feet in front, and from forty to forty- » 


five feet in depth, consisting of kitchen, dining- 
room, drawing-room, and bed-room floors, in a 


' medium situation, lets at. $800, or 160/. of rent, 
| and pays about $80 per annum of taxes. 

The day was concluded by a grand public | 
Lake Erie with New York, through the medium 
'of the Hudson River, although only begun in 


The Evie Canal.—This canal, which connects 


1817, has already proved too small for the extent 
of trade which passes through it, and a vivid dis- 
cussion is proceeding in the legislature about 
widening and deepening it, and constructing dou- 
ble sets of locks; so that the stream of Loats 
may never be interrupted except by frost. ‘This 


extraordinary increase of traffic hat been caused 
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by the rapid development of the population and 
resources of the western parts of the state of New 
York, consisting of a vast extent of rich alluvial 
soil now nearly all cleared and settled ; and also 
by the rapid advance in wealth and population of 
the states which border on the great western 
lakes. The town of Buffalo, in the state of New 
York, is situated at the terminus of the canal 
where it enters Lake Erie. It has a spacious 
harbour, in which may be seen three-muasted ves- 
sels, brigs, schooners, and from fifteen to twenty 
large steamboats, all plying an active trade. 

‘The property from other states passing into 
the Erie Canal by Buffalo, increased as follows 
in the last four years : 


1835, , ; 22,124 tons. 


1836, ° . 36,273 
1837, - : 42,229 
1838, ° : 98,187 


‘¢ The merchandise passing to the West from 

Buffalo, was 
1835, > . . 
1836, . . 
1837, : 22,236 
1838, ; ‘ 32,087 

«The amount of wheat and flour, those great 
articles of western produce, increased steadily 
from 15,935 tons, in 1835, to 57,979 tons in 
1838.”"* 

It is only by contemplating such facts as these 
that one can form a conception of the extraordi- 
nary rapidity with which the western states are 
rising in population, industry, and wealth. 

Female Lecturer on Physiology.—Mrs. Gove, 
a lady belonging to the Society of Friends, im- 
pressed with the great importance to the female 
sex of instruction in anatomy and physiology, 
pursued a regular course of study in these sub- 
jects, under the Professors of Boston, and then 
commenced lecturing on them to ladies. She 
was well received in Boston, and has recently 
lectured in New York. She is a lady of un- 
questioned character, and her lectures were at- 
tended by most respectable persons of her own 
sex in this city. No gentlemen were admitted. 
The advantages of this instruction are self-evi- 
dent, and every real ggiend to human welfare must 
wish her success ; Bennett's ‘* Morning Herald,” 
however, to its own deep disgrace, has published 
what he pretends to be reports of her lectures, 


18,466 tons. 
30,874 


pandering to the groveling feelings of the men, | 


and alarming the delicacy of the ladies—an effec- 
tual way, in this country, to stifle any new at- 
tempt at improvement. I have inquired into the 
character of the lectures, of ladies who heard 
them, and they declare Bennett’s report to be 
scandalous caricatures, misrepresentations, and 
inventions, 

May 2. Ther. 65°. 
One of the excellent qualities of Dr. Channing is 
his moral intrepidity. ‘There never was a more 
sincere devotee to truth than this excellent man; 
and, not content with enjoying it himself, he 
comes forth to apply it to practical use, on all 
occasions when legitimate opportunities occur. 
No one who has not visited the United States, 
and witnessed the prostration even of. powerful 
minds before public opinion, can fornr an ade- 
quate conception of the extent of Dr. Channing’s 
moral courage. Generally, when the public mind 
goes farthest wrong, it burns with the intensest 
vivacity, and displays the most formidable una- 
nimity. Its ordinary leaders shrink from address- 


* Report by Mr. Verplanck to the Senate of New 
York State. 


Dr. Channing on War. | 





ing it when thus excited. Dr. Channing, on the 
con:rary, on such occasions comes forth in daunt- 
less might. He has just published a sermon on 
wat, delivered in the beginning of last year, with 
a preface adapting it to the present crisis. It is 
calculated to have the best effect in bringing the 
minds of the people to reason, and amply sup- 
ports Dr. Channing’s high reputation. 

Lord Brougham on the Maine Boundary.— 


Lord Brougham, in his place in the house of | 
peers, and in reference to the Maine boundary | ing abolition. 


dispute, is reported to have said, ‘* He had the 
consolation of believing, of being convinced, that 
we were undeniably, clearly, and manifestly in 
the wrong; and when a man or a nation was in 
the wrong, to acknowledge error did not make 
the case of either worse.”” ‘The Americans are 
highly commending this acknowledgment. Ina 
company to-day, | heard the speech discussed, 


when a sagacious old gentleman said, ** I wish | 
that an honester man had said so, and it would | 
This remark terminated | 


have served us more !”” 
the conversation. 

May 4. Ther. 43°. Spring.—The peach, 
pear, and apple trees, are profusely covered with 
blossoms ; the foliage of the forest trees is par- 
tially unfolded, but there are no ‘ gowans’’ to 
deck the ground in this country. 

Protection to Negroes.—'The House of As- 
sembly has passed a bill to secure a trial by jury 
to *‘ alleged fugitives from service in other states,”’ 
anglicé, slaves, before being delivered up to their 
masters. ‘The claimant must prove to the satis- 
faction of the jury, ‘ the identity and escape of 
the alleged fugitive,” who shall ‘be defended 
by counsel at the expense of the state.” 
bill enacts, that ‘the alleged fugitive shall be 
entitled to subpeenas for his witnesses without 
any charge; constables serving the same shall 
have their fees from the country ;”’ and ‘every 
witness summoned shall be bound to attend with- 
out fees, as in criminal cases. No claimant shall 
have a writ to arrest a fugitive from labour, until 
he shall have filed, in the office of the county 
clerk, a bond in the penalty of $1000, with two 
sureties, conditioned to pay all costs and ex- 
penses legally chargeable against him; also the 
sum of $2 per week for the support of the fugi- 
tive while in custody ; also all expenses of the 
fugitive in case the decision shall be against the 
claimant; and also the sum of $100 to the 
alleged fugitive and his damages.’ ‘The bond 


may be prosecuted **by any person claiming | 


benefit from its provisions, in the name of the 
people; but the people shall not be liable to 
costs in such suit.” 

This bill does credit to the House of Assembly 
of New York. 

Public Defaulters—The newspapers teem 
with instances of cashiers, tellers, and directors 
of banks committing enormous frauds, embez- 
zling funds, sending false certificates of deposit 
into circulation, and so forth. While we were 
in Philadelphia, Dr. Dyott was tried, found 
guilty, and sentenced to the Moyamensing pri- 
son for fraudulent bankruptcy, committed by him 
on a gigantic seale as a banker. A committee of 
the legislature of Michigan has just investigated 
the affairs of the Bank of Ypsilanti, and reported, 
‘‘that they consider the failure of the bank an 
instance of as glaring a fraud as was ever perpe- 
trated in this or any other community”—and, in 
conclusion, report a bill for the repeal of the 
charter of the said bank. 

Slavery, Emancipation, and Colonisation.— 


"| A correspondence has appeared in the New 


The | 





Sa 
York Journal of Commerce, ‘between the Rey 
Benjamin ‘'appan of Augusta, Maine, and P, g, 
Key, Esq., a lawyer of Washington, on the stib. 
jects of slavery, colonisation, and emancipation 
The letters are written in an excellent spirit, ‘sna 
Mr. Key describes the staie of slavery in impar- 
tial terms. ‘They should be read by every one 
who desires to form a correct idea of the diffe}. 
ties which beset slave owners, even of the most 
humane and upright dispositions, in accomplish. 
Slavery cannot permanently exist 
_in a state bordering on a {ree state. When Mary. 
‘land has free! her slaves, Virginia, after a few 
| years, will be compelled to follow her example, 
| by two causes, Ist, The slaves will escape 
easily ; and 2dly, Free labour will come in and 
‘displace them. He contemplates the irresistible 
,advance of freedom by this process. He is a 
warm advocate of colonisation, because the ne- 
groes prosper in Africa; while, in the United 
States, emancipated slaves become immoral and 
wretched. ‘The greater number of slaves whom 
he has seen set free have perished miserably 
from imeapacity to maintain themselves. As a 
lawyer, he has assisted many slaves to obtain 
freedom ; but very few, indeed, have improved 
their condition by liberty. If the men in the 
north would reeeive the slaves, and provide for 
them as freemen, there are a great number of 
slaveholders in Maryland who would willingly 
emancipate their negroes and send them to the 
north. The exertions of the abolitionists are 
said to have retarded emancipation and injured 
the slaves. A man loses caste who deals in 
slaves, or who treats them harshly. 

These are a few of the topics touched on in 
Mr. Key’s letter, and I believe that his repre- 
sentations contain much truth. It may be re- 
marked, however, that there are two causes for 
the unsatisfactory conduct and condilion of eman- 
cipated slaves tn slave states: Ist, A life spent in 
slavery deprives the individual of self-will and 
self-reliance, and of those intellectual resources 
which are indispensable to successful exertion. 
2dly, In such a society there is no legitimate 
place for liberated slaves. Every thing is east 
in the mould of slavery, and free negroes are 
unwelcome residents among slaves and _ their 
masters. ‘The masters regard their presence as 
calculated to render the slaves discontented, and 
are disposed to throw impediments in the way of 








| 


their success, rather than remove them. General 
abolition would not be attended by these causes of 


failure, particularly if the slaves were previously 
| prepared by education for freedom. 





A ‘Zvaveling House.-—This day a wooden 
house, supported on large beams, mounted on 
four wheels, and drawn by horses, passed our 
windows in Broadway, in its progress from one 
situation in the city to another. 

“The Church of the Messiah.’—A hand- 


isome new Unitarian church, for the Rev. Mr. 


Dewy, has just been opened in Broadway. It is 
built of stone, and is of Gothic architecture. It 
has a gallery, and altogether is seated for 1500 
persons, and is said to have cost $100,000. The 
pews are lined with dove coloured damask ; they 
have stuffed backs, and eushions for the seats. 
It has a very chaste and elegant appearance. 
The “Morning Herald” reports that Dr. Skin- 
ner, who has a Presbyterian church in the neat 
neighbourhood, preached a sermon on the ocea- 
sion, on the text, ** Dagon appeared alongside of 
the ark of the covenant,” and warned his con- 
gregation against the Unitarians. 


May 6. Ther. 53°. National Academy of 
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Design.— We visited the fourteenth annual ex- | 
hibition of the National Academy _of Design, 
The pictures consist chiefly of portraits and land- 
scapes. A feeling for art, and a power of colour- 
ing, are conspicuous in the works 3 but with the 
exception of the pictures of Mr. Sully, Mr, Ing- 
ham, and a few others, the portraits stand low in 
the scale of excellence. In many of them the 
drawing of the heads is bad, the attitudes are stiff, 
and the countenances staring. ‘I'he subjects look 
as if they were sitting for their pictures. ‘They 
have put on a face for the occasion, and in many 
of them the expression is so full of Self-Esteem 
and Love of Approbation (intended for character 
and smartness) that the pictures are almost Judi- 
crous. 

‘I'he scheme adopted for the encouragement of 
art in Scowland, and which has been successful, 
js much wanted in the United States. A society 
was formed, each member of which paid at least 
£1 ($5). per annum. A committee of the sub- 
scribers laid out the mouey in purchasing the 
best pictures, offered for sale by living artists at 
each annual exhibition. ‘The pictures were 
formed into lots, and distributed among the sub- 
scribers, whose names were drawn from an urn. 
‘These pictures are now spread over all Scotland, 
and have increased the general taste of the people 
for works of art. ‘The sum paid for pictures has 
in some seasons exceeded £3000, and this has 
afforded encouragement to the artists in the best 
possible form—that of remuneration for their 
talents and labour. 

The United States are at present in a condi- 
tion analogous to that of Scotland. There is no 
general taste for the fine arts among the people ; 
no rich aristocracy to purchase statuary and pic- 
tures, and, therefore, nu adequate encouragement 
to artists. Yet there are many thousands of per- 
sons who, from a favourable feeling towards art, 
and from the hope of gaining a prize, would 
willingly subscribe $5 per annum to such a so- 
ciety as I have described. If the Americans will 
try the plan, it can scarcely fail to succeed. ‘They 
have both the temperament and development of 
brain that will produce excellence in the fine arts, 
if they will only enable artists to live. 

Phrenology in the Family.—The Rev. Joseph 
A. Warne, A. M., an Evangelical clergyman, 
and pastor of the church near the Museum in 
George street, Philadelphia, has published “Phre- 
nology in the Family,” 18mo, pp. 290; a work 
intended to assist parents in the education of the 

feelings. It points out the character and legiti- 
mate uses of each primitive feeling, the ordinary 
forms in which it is liable to be abused by chil- 
dren, and the best means of training it to proper 
modes of action. It is calculated to be highly 
useful in domestic education. 

May 7. Ther. 56°. Benevolent and Reli- 
gious Socicties—The annual meetings of the 
great benevolent and religious societies of the 
Union are now taking place in New York, and 
they present striking evidence that, however 
active the acquisitive and ambitious propensities 
of this people may be, their benevolent and reli- 
gious sentiments are far from being dormant. 
The crowds of persons in attendance, and the 
large sums of money contributed, bespeaks a 
vigorous and general activity of the moral 
faculties. 

“American Anti-Slavery Society.—An ab- 
Stract of the annual report was read by one of the 
secretaries of the society. By this document it 
appears that the present number of abolition socie- 





ties is 1650—of which 304 are new societies, 


formed since the last anniversary. ‘The number of 
presses devoted or open to the discussion of sla- 
very has increased, and now =mounts to 9 weekly, 
1 semi-monthly, and 2 monthly publications, 
from which are issued 25,000 sheets weekly, 
and for the support of which $40,000 are annu- 
ally received trom subscribers. 

** American Tract Society.—'Vhe fourteenth 
annual report states, that during the year 1833 
new publications have been stereotyped, making 
the whole number of the society’s publications 
944, of which 58 are volumes. — In addition to 
these, 672 works, including 50 volumes, have 
been approved for publication abroad. Of some 
tracts more than 100,000 copies have been printed 
within the year, and of one 184,000 copies; 
total printed during the year, 356,000 volumes, 
3,657,000 publications ; 124,744,000 pages. 

‘American Bible Society.—Abraham Key- 
ser, Esq., the treasurer, read his annual report. 
The receipts during the year were $95,126 62, 
and the expenditures $98,205 31. ‘The Rev. 
John C. Brigham, the corresponding secretary, 
announced a donation by James Douglas, Es}. 
of Cavers, in Scotland, to the society, of £1000 
sterling. The report next alludes to the calls for 
supplies of the holy Scriptures in various parts of 
the world, to the amount of $50,000. During 
the past year the issues were 134,937 copies, 
and the total number 2,588,235. ‘These copies 
were in seventeen different languages.’ 

Traveling Houses.—'To-day 1 saw another 
wooden house of two stories, bearing on one 
corner ‘* Washington Place,’’ and on another 
** Greene street, traveling to a new site. Planks 
were laid down before it on the carriage-way, 
rollers were placed on the planks, and the house 
was dragged forward on them. ‘The motive 
power was applied thus: Large iron bolts were 
driven deep into the ground eighty or one hundred 
yards in advance of the house ; the bolts supported 
a windlass, to which was attached a strong cable, 
the other end of which was fastened to the house 
by pulleys andahook. A horse, by tuming round 
the windlass, wound up the cable, and the house 
slowly advanced on the rollers. When it was 
brought up to the windlass, the latter was carried 
forward another 100 yards, fastened to the 
ground, and the same operations were repeated. 

May 9. Ther. 56°. Paterson Village.—'This 
is a manufacturing village in New Jersey, eighteen 
miles from New York. We visited it by a rail- 
road. It is built on the banks of the Passaic 
river, near a large fall, which supplies water- 
power for several important manufactories. ‘The 
scenery is picturesque. We visited Mr. Collt’s 
manufactory of rifles, which discharge eight balls 
in suecession with one loading, also of pistols 
that discharge four balls. There are these num- 
bers of barrels, which can be turned round to the 
same lock: Of course, when once discharged, 
there must be a corresponding extent of reload- 
ing; but in the Indian wars, and in cases of 
attack by robbers, these rifles are like loaded 
batteries in the hands of the assailed. ‘lhe 
workmanship appeared to be excellent, and the 
number sold is said to be large. 

May 12. Ther. 56°. Religion.—I heard the 
Reverend Mr. Bellowes preach. He said that 
the vulgar notions of heaven being a place where 
men stand through all eternity deing nothing but 
singing psalms, and of hell consisting in flames, 
and darts, and devils, are altogether unworthy of 
an enlightened age, Heaven consists in the 
highest activity of our faculties directed to proper 
objects, which confers the highest delight; Hell 


{ 


in the abuse of our faculties, with the consequent 
misery. I heard this discourse criticised by some 
persons as too free: others approved of it, and 
said that preaching in general is far behind the 
enlightenment of the age; and that there is a 
greater. desire for liberal, rational, and practical 
sermons, in the United States,.than 1 could infer 
from the character of the sermons which I usually 
hear. 

An advertisement has appeared in the follow- 
ing terms :— 

** Christian Jiberty.—The Association for 
the Promotion of Christian Liberty will hold its 
first anniversary at the. Stuyvesant Institute, on 
Friday evening, at half past seven o’clock. 
cardinal principle of the association is, that 
* American Christians, in their religious associa- 
tions, are entitled to as much liberty as they en- 
joy in their political associations as American 
citizens.’ Persons disposed to unite with the 
association, and the public generally, are respect- 
fully invited to attend. David Hale, Leonard 
Crocker, Wm. C. Redfield, S. F. B. Morse, 
Geo. R. Haswell, Seth B. Hunt, Wm. T. Cutter, 
Committee. 


** May 9, 1839.” 


The meeting was held, but, as few persons 
came forward to join the association, it was ad- 
journed. 

Sale of Pews.—The pews in the ** Church of 
the Messiah’? have been sold by auction, and 
their prices are reported in the newspapers. 

There are 196 pews in the church, and they 
were valued at $97,373. Of these, seventy-four 
in the body of the church were sold at prices 
varying from $1200 to $401, according to the 
size and the situation, and twenty-two in the gal- 
lery at prices ranging from $475 to $125. There 
are still 100 pews left unsold, valued at $39,475, 
making with those sold, a total of $101,298, being 
$3924 above the estimated values. ‘These sums 
are applied in defraying the expense of building 
the church, ‘The owners of the pews contribute 
annually towards keeping the church in repair, 
supporting the minister and the choir, and de- 
fraying all other necessary expenses. The 
salary paid to the Reverend Mr. Dewy was 
stated by one of the congregation to be $4000 
per annum, with leave of absence for nine weeks, 
during which the congregation pays for supplying 
the pulpit. ‘This is the only church about which 
I have been able to obtain so much information, 
but I presume that the Evangelical congregations 
are equally liberal to their pastors. ‘The sums 
paid annually by individuals for church aceom- 
modation appear to be much larger in this coun- 
try than in Britain. 

Election Law.—On the 7th May tbe legisla- 
ture of the state of New York pussed a law to 
remedy the abuses complained of at the elections. 
It enacts, that any person swearing falsely as to 
his qualification, shall be guilty of perjury, and 
persons» wilfully procuring others to swear 
falsely, shall be guilty of subornation of perjury ; 
and both shail be punished accordingly. Persons 
attempting to influence or deter an elector in giv- 
ing his vote, shall pay a fine not exceeding $500, 
or suffer imprisonment not longer than one year, 
or both. Persons voting or offering to vote in a 
ward in which they do not reside, or more 
than once at an election, shall be punished 
by fine and imprisonment, or by both. Persons 
advising or assisting others not duly qualified to 
vote, shall suffer the same punishment. Any 





inhabitant of another state voting or offering to 
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vote in this state, shall be guilty of felony, and 
shall be confined in the state prison not more 
than one year, &c. 

If the republican form of government be fertile 
in abuses, it is gratifying to observe the promp- 
titude and energy with which checks and reme- 
dies are applied to mitigate or remove them. 

May 14. Ther. 66°. Police of New York 
City.—I have more than once made remarks on 
the imperfections of the police system in New 
York, and perceive that the evil is attracting pub- 
lic attention. The ‘ Journal of Commerce’’ 
contains a letter describing New York as the 
dirtiest city in Christendom. It complains of 
the huge dirty swine perambulating the foot 
pavements, one of which ran against the writer 
of the letter. ‘They, however, he says, do great 
service to the city, for they eat up the animal and 
vegetable matter thrown out into the streets, 
which otherwise would breed a pestilence—in 
fact, they are the chief scavengers. ‘The sting of 
this representation lies in its essential truth. 

It is no part of the public duty of the police 
officers of this city to trace out and apprehend 
thieves and robbers who have committed depre- 
dations on private persons. A number of them 
exercise this vocation on the employment of the 
persons who are pillaged, and who eith:r pay 
them fees, or engage to give them a certain pro- 
portion of the stolen property if they recover it. 
The police magistrates do not concern themselves 
in the matter, until the thief be detected and 
brought before them for judgment, and there is 
no other functionary whose duty it is to superin- 
tend the efforts of the officers to bring delinquents 
to justice. In short, in New York an experiment 
seems to be in progress to ascertain with how 
litle of government a great city can possibly 
exist. I do not think that it has great cause, at 
present, to boast of its success. 

May 15. ‘Ther. 66°. Phrenology.—This 
day | was introduced to James J. Mapes, Esq., 
a scientific gentleman, residing in 461 Broad- 
way, New York. His daughter tell from a win- 
dow when she was about four years of age; her 
head struck against the iron bar which extended 
from the railing to the wall, and the skull was 
extensively fractured, but without rupturing the 
pia mater, or doing any serious injury to the 
brain. She was attended by Dr. Mott; a part 
of the skull was removed from the superior-pos- 
terior portion of the head, the integuments were 
drawn over the wound, and the child recovered. 
The part of the skull removed was that which 
covers the organs of Self-Esteem and Love of 
Approbation. She does not wear any plate over 
the wound ; but the hair over it, like that on the 
other parts of the head, is fine, and is kept short. 
Immediately after the wound was closed, her 
father was struck with the variety of movements 
in the brain, and its great mobility during mental 
excitement, producing, as he said, a sensation m 
the hand when placed on the integuments, as if 
one were feeling, through a silk handkerchief, 
the motions of a confined leech. He felt as if 
there was a drawing together, swelling out, and 
a vermicular kind of motion in the brain; and 
this motion was felt in one place and hecame 
imperceptible in another, according as different 
impressions were made on the child’s mind: but 
not being minutely acquainted with phrenology, 
he could not describe either the feelings or the 
precise localities in which the movements oc- 
curred. He observed also, that when the child’s 
intellectual faculties were exerted, the brain un- 
der the wound was drawn inwards, 


The child was introduced to me; she is now 
eight years of age, healthy and intelligent; and 
no external trace of the injury is visible to the 


eye. ‘Fhe form of her head is that of a superior 
female child: it is long, and moderately broad at 
the base; Secretiveness, Love of Approbation, 
Self-Esteem, Cautinusness, and Firmness, are all 
large. Benevolence and Veneration are well 
developed, and the anterior lobe is large. I saw 
the pieces of the skull which had been removed. 
They may be three and a half by three inches in 
superficial extent. The skull has not been re- 
placed. On applying my hand, I felt the brain 
rising and falling with the respiration, and dis- 
tinctly ascertained that the organs of Self-Es- 
teem and Love of Approbation were denuded of 
the skull ; also a small part of Conscientiousness, 
and the posterior margin of Firmness. Her 
father mentioned that, before the accident, he 
considered her rather dull; but her mother 
(whonralso I had the pleasure of seeing) did 
not concur in this opinion; both, however, 
agreed that since her recovery she had been 
acute, and fully equal to children of her own age 
in point of ability. 

With the permission of her father and mother, 
I kept my hand for some minutes gently pressing 
on the external interuments over the site of the 
injury, and distinctly felt a considerable move- 
ment, a swelling up and pulsation, in the organs 
of Self-Esteem; and the same movements, but 
in a less degree, in those of Love of Approbation. 
When I began to talk to the child, she was shy 
and bashful, and at first would scarcely speak.* 
The vivid movements in Self-Esteem indicated 
that amidst her extreme bashfulness this organ 
was active. As I continued to converse with 
her, and succeeded in putting her at her ease, the 
movements in Self-Esteem decreased, while 
those in Love of Approbation continued. I 








spoke to her about her lessons and attainments, 
not in flattering terms; but with the design of 
exciting Self-Esteem; and the movements in- 
creased. Again I soothed her, and they dimin- 
ished. ‘This was repeated, and the same results 
ensued. Her father gave her several questions 
in mental arithmetic to solve: she was puzzled, 
and made an intellectual effort, and the peculiar 
movements in the organs of Self-Esteem and 
Love of Approbation ceased; only a gentle and 
equal pulsation wes felt. She solved the ques- 
tion, and we praised her: the peculiar move- 
ments in Self-Esteem and Love of Approbation 
returned and increased. ‘This experiment was 
repeated at least four times, with the same re- 
sults. I took out a piece of paper and began to 
write down notes, in pencil, of what had oc- 
curred. She looked at my writing; and as all 
attention was now withdrawn from herself, and 
her mind was occupied intellectually in observ- 
ing what I was doing, I placed my hand on the 
integuments, and only the gentle and regular 
pulsations of the arterial system were percep- 
tible. 

Tam much indebted to Mr. Mapes, the father 
of the child, for permitting me not only to see 
this very interesting case, but to publish his 
name and residence, so that my remarks may 
be verified, or corrected if I have erred. 

This case is replete with instruction in prac- 
tical education. It tends, so far as one example 


* « Bashfulness is the result of the fear of not ac- 
quitting one’s self to advantage, and of thereby com- 
promising one’s personal dignity.’’ System of Phre- 


can go, to prove that, by exercising the intelleg. 
tual faculties, we do not necessarily excite the 
feelings; and also that each feeling must be ad- 
dressed by objects related to itself before it can 
be called into action.* 

Shipwrecks.—A gentleman called on me to- 
day, who said that he did so in consequence of 
having read the observations on shipwrecks jn 
storms contained in the ‘* Constitution of Man.” 
He'stated that he had been bred to the seas had 
served as mate, and subsequently, for four years 
as master of a merchant vessel; and had, in the 
course of his own experience, come to the con- 
clusion that not above one shipwreck in twent 
was excusable, and that nineteen vessels ont of 
every twerity were lost through ignorance, jp- 
capacity, or carelessness in the masters, or 
through avarice in the owners, who sent them 
to sea in an improper condition. When mate of 
a vessel, his captain became tipsy, aad, in the 
very gathering of a storm, ordered the crew to 
set more sails. My informant took the respon. 
sibility upon himself of assuming the command 
of the vessel, ordered the captain below, took in 
all the sails except one, and trimmed the ship with 
the utmost expedition. He had scarcely finished, 
when the rising storm became a tempest; he 
laid the ship to, and she rode it out well. In 
the middle of the tempest the captain re-appeared 
on deck, having slept himself sober. He was 
astounded at the sea and the wind, and recom- 
mended that even the one sail should be taken in, 
but he was persuaded to allow it to stand. The 
captain never forgave him fer having * muti- 
nied,”’ as he termed it; and my informant left 
the ship when she made her destined port in the 
Mediterranean. 

The Franklin Fund.—I was introduced to- 
day to a gentleman-in extensive business as a 
dial-plate maker; and he mentioned that the 
beginning of his elevation in the world was a 
loan of $250 from the Franklin Fund. He speaks 
with great gratitude and respect of Franklin's 
provident generosity. 

May 16. Therm. 66°. Physical Geography 
of America.—A very intelligent friend, lately a 
member of the house of assembly in the legisla- 
ture of New York. told me that he had read with 
great interest an article in the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, by Charles Maclaren, Esq., of Edin- 
burgh, on the physical geography, &e«. of 
America. He regarded it us a masterly view of 
the physical features of this country. I told him 


* Some years ago a similar case was reported by 
Mr. John Grattan of Belfast in the Phrenological 
Journal, vol. ix, p. 473, and vol. x, p. 11: Two fis- 
sures having the appearance of the fontanels in chil- 
dren, and which looked as if there had been an ab- 
sorption of the bone, had existed for at least six 
years in the head of a gentleman aged fifty-six. So 
far as Mr. Grattan could learn from mere description, 
they were situated—the one on the left nearly over 
Veneration and part of Firmness, and that on the 
tight across part of Conscientiousness and Hope; 
‘sand [ am positively assured,” says Mr. G., “by 
his danghter, that his clerks could at any time tell 
when he was angry, without hearing him speak or 
seeing his face, but simply from the great depression 
which on such occasions occurred in. those fissures, 
or, a8 they termed it, ‘the holes that would appear 
in his head ;’ and that she has at different times ob- 
served the same phenomenon herself.” The lady 
states farther, that “the depressions remained s0 
long as he was under the influence of passion ; and, 
as it subsided, the depressions radually disap- 
peared.” - See other cases in my System of Phre- 





nology, 4th edition, p. 702. 








nojo Ath edit p. 16. 
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* that Mr. Maclaren had never been in Ainerica; 
‘when he remarked that few readers would have 
“discovered this to be the case. 
~* Huerlem.—We visited some friends a few 
miles beyond Haerlem, in a beautiful situation 
overlooking the East River. The strawberries 
and green peas are in full blossom, and the goose- 
berries ready for taris. 

May 17. ‘I'herm. 63°. Staten Island.— 
We visited this lovely island, and had a drive to 
the old fortification and signal port, New Brigh- 
ton, &c. Staten Island is the quarantine station 
in the bay of New York. About a quarter of a 
mile from the shore sirong posts have been driven 
jnto the bottom of the sea, and a large platform 
erected on them, partly covered with a roof. 
Emigrants are transferred to this platform from 
their ships, and inspected by the health officer 
before being permitted to land. We saw a mul- 
titude of them on it like sheep in a pen. 

May 18. ‘Therm. 64°. Phrenology.—This 
evening I completed my second course of lec- 
tures in New York, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to present resolutions. 

May 19. Therm. 63°. Dr. . Channing.— 
We heard the Rev. Dr. Channing preach in the 
church of the Messiah on the text ‘* Blessed are 
the peace-makers.” ‘he chureh was crowded in 
every part. ‘he sermon was replete with moral 
beauty, and the delivery was gentle, earnest, and 
touching. He gave a graphic view of the pre- 
sent state of the social, religiousy#and political 
struggles of this country. He regarded them as 
only the natural workings of the human mind 
groping its way to freedom ; and anticipated that 
they will lead to universal Jove and justice, 
which alone can form the basis of universal 
peace. Civilisation is progressive, and it cannot 
attain to its highest condition until peace, based 
on benevolence, and justice, prevail. ‘The dis- 
course was listened to with the profoundest at- 
tention, and much spoken of afterwards. 

Twenty years ago, no congregation in New 
York would admit Dr. Channing into its pul- 
pit. His first sermon in this city was delivered 
in a private house, and his second in an anatomi- 
cal lecture-room. Now, the unitarians have two 
handsome churches, well attended by highly 
respectable congregations. 

I perceive that the liberality of the different 
sects towards each other increases in proportion 
to the number and standing in society of the ad- 
herents of each. In Boston, the unitarians are 
numerous, and belong to the first class. ‘There 
T could discover no ostensible prejudice against 
them. ‘The governor of the state and almost all 
the judges of the courts were unitarians ; and 
among the magistrates and school directors, they 
were found co-operating with Calvinists and men 
of other sects in all public duties, without dis- 
sension or disrespect on any side. In New York, 
where the unitarians have only two congrega- 
tions, and are of comparatively recent origin, the 
prejudices entertained against them by the ortho- 
dox sects are stronger; and in Philadelphia, 
where they are still more recent, and have only 
one church, the dislike of them, as a religious 

body, is still more conspicuously manifested. It 
has been remarked that sectarian hatred increases 
iM proportion as the differences in opinion be- 
tween the partisans diminish. ‘The animosity, 
for instance, expressed by Calvinists against 
Jews is far less than that manifested against Uni- 
tarians.* 


—_—_—— 


* In Scotland, where both the church and the dis- 





May 20. Therm. 66°. Phrenology.—The 
committee of my class presented a series of ele- 
gant and complimentary resolutions, and re- 
quested me to sit to an artist for a model of my 
head, to be embossed on a silver vase which the 
individuals who have heard my lectures intend 
to present to me in token of their esteem. No- 
thing can exceed the kindness with which my 
lectures have been received in this country, and 
only the fear of being charged with indulging my 
own vanity prevents me irom expressing how 
deeply I feel every mark of their approbauon, I 
may remark that in the resolutions of the second 
classes, buth in Philadelphia and New York, the 
foundation of phrenology in natural truth is re- 
cognised. 

fast Driving.—The thermometer stood at 
83° in the shade this evening, and at this tem- 
perature innumerable gigs and carriages of all 
soris were driving on the Bloomingdale r1oad at 
the rate of from ten to fifteen mies an hour, 
amidst clouds of dust which obscured vision at 
the distance of a hundred yards. ‘hey were 
filled with parties driving for pieasure ! 

May 31. Therm, 63°. .7 #Yat-headed Indian. 
I was introduced to the Reverend Jason Lee, 
who has been a missionary among th. Indians, 
beyond the Rocky Mountains. He was accom- 
panied by ‘homas Adams, an Indian of about 
twenty years of age, of the Cloughewallah tribe, 
locaied at the falls of the Wahlametie River (the 
Multuomah of the maps, ) about twenty-five miles 
from its junction with the Columbia River. ‘he 
tribe presses the heads of their children by boards 
and hair cushions, applied to the forehead and 
occiput. ‘This young man’s i.ead had been 
pressed. It was broader from side to side above 
the ears (from Secretiveness to Secretiveness) 


than it was long from front to back (from indi- 


viduality to Philoprogenitiveness.) ‘The spinous 
process of the occipital bone was as high as to 
the top of the ear. ‘The head appeared as if it 
had been tilted up behind, in such a manner that 
the forehead, although deficient in the reflecting 
organs, was made to stand much nearer the per- 
pendicular than otherwise it would have dune. 
So far as could te judged in a ease of such dis- 
tortion, the organs of Destructiveness, Acquisi- 
tiveness, Secretiveness, Self-Esteem, Love of 
Approbation, and Firmness, were very large; 
those of Combativeness, Philoprogenitiveness, 
and Adhesiveness, deficient. It was difficult to 
estimate the size of the moral organs, they were 
so displaced. ‘The organs of the observing facul- 
ties, lying on the superciliary ridge, were fully 
developed ; the brain at the reflecting organs was 
shallow and deficient, but on the left side, the 
organ of Causality was pretty distinctly marked, 
The organs of Form and Language were large. 
The young man spoke English well, and had 
practised speaking it for two years. He was 
intelligent in his conversation, and. said that he 
liked the Indian and American modes of life 
equally well. His face was exceedingly broad, 
full, and lymphatic. The predominant expres- 
sion was that of Love of Approbation. ‘There 
were no traces of thought in his smooth fat cheeks, 
but his eye was dark and mild; and, when he 


senters are almost all Calvinists, intolerance reaches 
its maximum ; and the religious public are far from 
manifesting that liberal and Christian spirit which, 
while it hoids fast by that which it regards as right, 
recognises its-own fallibility, and admits the privi- 
lege of other men to do the same, without offering 
disparagement to their characters in thought, word, 
or deed. 


smiled, the countenance was pleasing. I endea- 
voured to direct the conversation so as to ascertain, 
if possible, the extent of his intellectual powers. 
On all’subjects that fell within the scepe of the 
faculties of observation (the organs of which are 
fairly developed) he was intelligent, ready and 
fluent ; but on others which required the aid of 
Comparison and Causality, he was dull, unintel- 
ligent, and destitute equally of ideas and of lan- 
guage. ‘I‘hinking that probably he didnot under- 
stand the words used on these topics, I tried to 
explain them; but found an obtuseness of com- 
prehension that rendered the attempt unsuccess/ul. 
1 found those intellectual powers to be of tolerable 
strength whose organs were fairly developed, and 
those to be deficient whose oigans were small. 
Mr. Lee said that he was warm-tempered and 
touchy. 

I explained to Mr. Lee that the convolutions of 
the brain in this youth might have been displaced, 
but not destroyed or entirely impeded in their 
growth, as the spinal marrow exists and performs 
1s fanctions in persons afflicted with hunchbacks, 
although bent out of its usual direction. I re. 
quested him to carry a cast of a normal European 
brain with him, when he returned to his station, 
and to beg the medical officer of the fur company, 
who lives in his neighbkour!ood, to examine eare- 
fully the brain of these Flat-headed Indians afier 
death, and report minutely the differences in the 
size and distribution of the convolutions. Mr. 
Lez mentioned that the tribe called by the Eng- 
glish Filat-headed Indians do not compress the 
heads of their children, and that they are not flat- 
headed. ‘The name is erroneously bestowed. 
The tribe to which this youth belongs do com- 
press the skull in infancy. 

Having no means of discovering the condition 
of the feelings in this young man, I requested my 
friend Mr. Samuel W. Dewey, who had procured 
this interview, to use every means of observation 
in his power, and to report to me on this subject. 
He did so, and two letters with which he favoured 
me are published in the Phrenological Journal for 
January, 1841. ‘They are highly instructive, 
and show that those propensities and sentiments, 
were most active (so far as Mr. Dewey had the 
means of observation) the organs of which were 
largest in the brain.* 

Mr. Lee spoke confidently of the success of 
missionary efforts among the Indians, and men- 
tioned several who had been reclaimed to agricul- 
ture and Christianity. A man, he says, cannot 
be a Christian who is a wanderer in his habits; 
and he recommends that missionaries should teach 
the useful arts and Christianity simultaneously. 

Colony of Liberia.—Mr. Matthias, Governor 
of the Pennsylvania and New York colony at 
Bassa Cove in Liberia, in Africa, was present; 


* After Ileft New York I saw an announcement 
of the death, in that city, of the companion of this 
Flat-headed Indian, who was ii] at the time of this 
conference. I was told that Dr. Reese attended 
him as his physician. This gentleman had pre- 
viously published “* The Humbugs of New York,” 
among which he included phrenology; but he al- 
lowed this young man to be buried without examin- 
ing his brain, or at least without reporting on it, or 
calling in the aid of phrenologists to do so, It is 
strange that those who are so confident that phreno- 
logy is a “humbug” should be so averse to producing 
evidence by which alone it can be proved to be so. 
The condition of the brain in a Flat-headed Indianis 
an interesting and unknown fact in physiology, and 
any medical man who has the means of throwing 
light on it, and neglect to use them, is no friend to 





his own profession or to general science. 
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and he assured me that this settlement and an- 
other of the same. description are doing well, 
The colonists (negroes from the United States) 
are increasing in nuinbers; they support all the 
civilisation which they carried out with them ; 
live in peace, and maintain law and jusiice. ‘I‘hey 
are not attacked by the surrounding tribes. He 
remarked that the negroes improve in America 
when free, and that they improve still more in 
Africa when they become their own imasters. I 
mentioned to him my estimate of the difference 
between them and the American Indians, and he 
acquiesced in my observations in regard to the 
qualities of the Africans. 

Natural Language of Secretiveness.—In de- 
scribing the head of Colonel Aaron Burr, I 
adverted to the large size of the organ of Secre- 
tiveness, and the deficiency of that of Conscien- 
tiousness. A writer in the ** New York Mirror,” 
in deseribing him, says, ‘* He glided rather than 
walked; his foot had that quiet, stealthy move- 
ment which involuntarily makes one think of 
treachery; and, in the eourse of a tong life, I have 
never met with a frank and honourable man to 
whom such a step was habitual.”” This is an 
excellent description of the natural language of 
large Secretiveness and deficient Conscientious- 
ness, as expressed in the gait. ‘The writer’s 
observation is correct, that no frank and honour- 
able man—that is, no man in whom Benevolence 
and Conscientiousness are larger than Secretive- 
ness-—will be found characterised by that kind of 
motion. 

May 22. Ther. 60°. Fire.—The House of 
Refuge was burned to the ground this forenoon. 
It was a stirring but melancholy sight to see the 
whole engines of New York city, amply. supplied 
by water from ponds outside the walls, playing 
for hours on the burning mass with the greatest 
energy, but without-effect. But the building was 
old, and its loss is not much regretted, except 
for the immediate inconvenience which it occa- 
sions. 

Anti-Abolition Meeting.—The town of New- 
ark in New Jersey was taunted with manufactur- 
ing the whips with which the slaves are flogged 
in the south? It replied that it manufactures 
whips in general, and that carters use the article 
alleged to be employed in scourging the slaves. 
The inhabitants have held a meeting, James Mil- 
lar, Esq., the mayor, in the chair, at which vio- 
lent resolutions were passed, the last of which 
declares ** that the subject of slavery appertains 
to the slave states alone—that the question of its 
duration or abolition belongs exclusively to them 
—and that the meddling interference of others is 
uncalled for by any considerations of public jus- 
tice or of public policy.” ‘The opinion expressed 
in this resolution prevails generally in the United 
States, 
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May 24. Ther. 60°. - West Point.—My 
phrenological labours being now terminated for 
the season, we resolved to visit Lake George, 
Niagara, and Canada, and this morning at seven 
o’clock, embarked’ on board the * Avon’ for 
West Point, where we landed at a quarter before 
eleven, the distance being 50 miles. The mili- 
tary academy belonging to the United States stands 
here on a platform of land elevated several hun- 
dred feet above the Hudson River, and surrounded 
by hills clothed to the summit with wood. No 





situation can be more lovely. .'There are at pre- 


sent about 240 eadets in the establishment. 
They are maintained and educated in civil and 
military engineering at the public expense for 
four years, on condition that they serve the state, 
if called on, for four years .afier the expiry of 
their time. On the hill which rises to the west 
of the plateau, there is an ancient fort (Fort Put- 
nam) in ruins, which is a picturesque object, and 
repays the labour of ascending it. ‘There are 
monuments to Kosciusko, to Lieut-Col.. Wood, 
who was killed in September 1814, leading a 
charge at Fort Erie, and to a pupil who was 
accidently killed by a gun in his exercises. 
These objects, although all simple in themselves, 
being placed in appropriate situations, add to the 
interest of the scene. ‘There is an excellent 
hotel for the accommodation of visiters ; but it 
has been Jet this year by the governme.t on the 
condition of total abstinence by the guests from 
all liquors, containing aleohol.in any form. Not 
a drop even of beer is sold. It has, in conse- 
quence,. been difficult to find a tenant, and the 
house is now only in_the course of being fitted 
up.. We, however, obtained a good bedroom, 
and dined at an excellent ordinary kept for a few 
officers of the gsiablishment. Majer Leslie 
politely conducted us through the public build- 
ings, whieh are extensive and commodious; but 
here also the want of ventilation in the apartments 
forced itself upon our notice by the disagreeable 
effects of vitiated air. So careless. are the stu- 
dents and attendants on this point, that I found 
every window close in several class-rooms which 
had been vacated for the day, and which were 
full of carbonie acid gas and the effluvia of the 
human body. I used the freedom to open them 
for my own comfort while passing through them, 
for which I hope to be forgiven by the students. 
‘The habit of chewing tobacco, and spitting, pre- 
vails in the hotel to a distressing extent. 

May- 25. Ther. 63°. Phrenology—This 
morning we nad astorm of thunder and lightning, 
which had a sublime effect ainong the mountains. 
It cleared off at nine o’clock, and at eleven we 
embarked on board of the ‘*Champlain” for 
Albany. In this. boat an amusing incident oc- 
curred. One of the passengers accosted ‘me, 
without any preface or introduction. ** You have 
just finished a course of lectures in New York ?” 
** Yes, sir.”” ** How long is it since you lectured 
in Syracuse?” «*] was never in Syracuse in my 
life.” ‘The gentleman was surprised and walked 
away to the other end of the boat; and on his 
return he renewed his interrogation. ‘* Have 
you any of your books with you?’’. ** No-—they 
are all the property of booksellers, and I take no 
charge of the sales.” ‘+ Have any of them been 
printed in Europe?” «+ Yes, they were all printed 
there first.” ‘his answer caused him to turn 
and take another walk to a distant part of the 
deck. He returned, still apparently greatly puz- 
zled. ‘I read your book and I have made ob- 
servations, and am disposed to believe in Phre- 
nology.” * Observation is the only philosophi- 
cal mode of attaining conviction.”” ‘Do you 
examine heads?” «J do, for my own instruction, 
but not publicly, or for money.’’ He again looked 
puzzled. ‘* Where is the very tall man that was 
with you, when you traveled through Kentucky?” 
‘*T have never been in Kentucky.” I understood 
that you had a very tall man, of 7 feet 4 inches, 
and a very short man with you, in that state.” 
‘‘T have not traveled in this country with any 
man, either tall or short, and I have not even 
seen any man of extraordinary stature here.” 


completely at fault. He left me, and never te. 
sumed the conversation. I afterwards discovered 
the cause of his enquiries. An itinerating phre- 
nologist, named Frederick Coombs, had trayeled 
through the western country examining heads, 
and, to-add to the attractions of Phrenology, Car 


hibited as ashow. ‘This. gentleman mistook me 
for him ; nor had he been unique in this-error 
for a newspaper had previously been sent to ine 
containing an intimauon that ‘the gentleman 
with the giant and the dwarf is not Mr, George 
Combe of Edinbugh !” 

Politeness to Ladies.—'The Americans always 
give place to ladies in the stage coaches, rail-road 
cars, at the public tables, and in other similar 
situations. In the steamboat, at dinner to-day, a 
small incident occurred. which affords an illustra- 
tion.of this practice. I was seated at table, with 
Mrs. Combe on. my right hand, A gentleman, 
leading a lady, saw the chair next me on the left 
hand unoccupied. He placed his lady in it, and 
then requested me to rise and give him my seat, 
I declined to do so; on which he said, « Very 
well, sir, if you are so uncivil as not to give place 
to a lady, I shall certainly seek another place at 
the table ;’’ and before T had time to utter another 
word of explanation, he and his lady were off 
beyond my reach. The plain meaning of the 
request appeared to me to be this: ** Be so good, 
sir, as to leave the seat beside your lady, and 
give it to me that I may sit beside my lady ;” 
but.I did the gentleman injustice. After dinner, 
he came up to me, and said, * Sir, I owe you an 
apology for my remark: I did not observe that 
you had a lady with you: You were quite right 
in retaining your séat.”’ 

Political Economy.—I enjoyed some interest- 
ing conversation with a gentleman who happened 
to be a passenger, and who had had an oppor- 
tunity of observing the evolutions of the mercan- 
tile world in the United States for many years. 
On my remarking that many mercantile men in 
the great cities of the union appeared to me to 
conduct their business too much in the spirit of 
speculation, without taking accurate and compre- 
hensive views of causes obviously in operation, 
which would as certainly affect the value of their 
commodities, as the sun would ripen the crop in 
autumn, he acquiesced in the correctness of the 
observation, and added that many merchants dash 
at every thing as a speculation, and talk of ‘ the 
chance”? much more than of the principle in na- 
ture by which the supposed ‘ chance”’ must be 
ruled. I described to him the effects which I 
had observed in Scotland to flow from too free 
an emission of paper money. Men were tempted 
by it to manufacture, and also to import goods, 
far beyond the demand for consumption; a rapid 
rise in the price of the raw material and in wages 
occurred; and_ prices of manufactured articles 
rose for a few months. This was called ‘ pros- 
perity ;” but speedily the foreign exchanges 
became unfavourable to Britain; gold was de- 
manded from the. Bank of England to pay for the 


coffers drained, contracted the currency; the 
resources of the Scotish banks in London were 
cireumscribed; they took the alarm, lessened 
their discounts, called in their loans, and realised 
the debts due tothem. The direct consequences 
of this were, that those individuals who had ma- 
nufactured or imported on the * credit system” 
were forced to sell at any sacrifice in price, in 





order to raise funds to meet their engagements; 
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At this point, the interrogator’s Sagacity wag. 


ried with him a giant and a dwarf, whom he ex. 


excess of imported goods; the bank, finding her 
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rices fell ruinously low ; trade became stagnant ; 
the “credit” men declared themselves bankrupt ; 
and a period of great suffering ensued. He said 
that in the United States the same system pre- 
yailed to an inconceivable extent; and that as one 
hentom vanished, another was conjured up. 
Certain speculators now hold cotton in 
to the value of three millions of dollars, waiting 
forarise. ‘The basis of the adventure was the 
known fact, that last year’s crop had been con- 
siderably short of an average ; and, in the face of 
a falling market, they held on, convinced that the 
rices must rise. ‘I‘hey acted on this single fact, 
without taking into consideration collateral cir- 
cumstances. I remarked that the high price of 
provisions in Britain is a most important element 
in such a speculation ; for it must influence the 
price of cotton. ‘I'he mass of the British people 
are very important consumers of cotton fabrics: 
when they are forced to expend all their money 
in purchasing food, they must wear their old 
dothes, and give up buying new. ‘They will go 
in rags rather than starve. He said that this 
very circumstance might account to some extent 
for the fall in the price of cotton, although the 
last crop was short, and that a few more inci- 
dental circumstances might entirely counteract 
the consequences of the short produce; but that 
these collateral influences were rarely considered 
by those whose fortunes were at stake. 

Condition of New Fork City.—I made some 
remarks on the condition of the city of New 
York; when a gentleman observed that the cause 
of the disorder of the streets, pavements, police, 
and many other things in New York, is the 
aversion of the lower classes to be taxed, and the 
subjection of the politicians to them. At the 
present time, the democratic party of that city is 
engaged in expelling every public officer of the 
whig party, and substituting their own men; this 
they could not do, if they offended the people by 
taxing them. A moral party is much wanted— 
one which should advocate what is right, and 
care nothing about votes. Such a party would 
rally round it the sound portion of the people, 
and do great good. At first they would fail; but 
if they had courage to persevere, they would ac- 
quire such strength that they would be in a con- 
dition to dictate terms to both of the political par- 
ties. At present, no leading man has courage to 
encounter the opposition of both; and the sub- 
stantial interests of the country suffer. 

We arrived at Albany at half past six, where 
we were kindly received by my brother and his 
wife. Nothing could exceed the beauty of the 
scenery through which we have passed. 

May 26. Ther. 43°. The. Niskayuna Sha- 
kers.—We drove to this Shaker settlement, 
situated about half way between ‘Troy and Sche- 
nectady. ‘The grounds are not naturally fertile, 
but are remarkably well cultivated. ‘The settle- 
ment presents a number of plain-looking build- 
ings, one of which is used as achurch. In size 
and appearance it resembles an ordinary school- 
house of one story. ‘This being Sunday, there 
was a large number of strangers in attendance, 
who came in carriages of various kinds. ‘The 
female Shakers entered the church by one door, 
and the men by another; and the strangers were 
forced to follow the same rule. We were pro- 
vided with benches to sit on. At teno’clock the 
Shakers appeared. ‘The women were dressed 
something like Sisters of Charity ; the men wore 
the ordinary dress of male Quakers, only their 
coats and hats were of the colour of dust, broader 


~) 


| those usually worn by other Quakers. ‘The wo- 
men occupied one end of the floor, and the men 
ithe other. ‘The apartment had neither pews, 
pulpit, desk, nor any other appendage of a 
‘churel. An aged, sensible-looking man, one of 
‘their number, addressed the visiters. He told 
them that the Shakers are “a peculiar people ;”’ 
that they were now met to worship God; that 
the whole human race were interested in what 
they were doing, and would, in God’s good time, 
be benefitted by it; that, in the mean while, their 
mode of worship and their manners appeared to 
the world to be strange ; that although they knew 
this to be the case, they opened their doors to 
every visiter, and all that they required in return 
was that visiters should behave with common 
decency, and forbear from whispering and laugh- 
ing. ** We have provided,”’ he continued, “ spit- 
boxes for those who spit, or at least as many as 
we could, and we hope that they will try to sit 
near them ; if not, we beg that they will not put 








more tobacco in their mouths, so as to render it 
necessary for them to spit, and that they will not 
lirty the floor, Chewing tobacco is a practice 
not followed by ourselves, and we wish to be 
protected from its effects.” 

The service began by one of the men deliver- 
ing some sensible moral precepts; after which, 
as the day was warm, the men stripped off their 
coats, and laid aside their hats; while the women 
took off their shawls and bonnets. They then 
commenced singing and dancing; at the same 
time waving their hands, which they held in the 
attitude of the forefeet of the kangaroo. While 
singing they knelt occasionally; and, at other 
times, several of them took their station in the 
middle of the floor and sung, while the rest 
danced round them. ‘Their tunes were merry 
measures, with strongly marked time, such as are 
played in farces and pantomimes. By-and-by 
some of them began to bend their bodies for- 
wards, to shake from side to side, and to whirl 
round, <A favourite motion was to let the trunk 
of the body drop downwards, with a sudden 
jerk, to one side, care being always taken to re- 
cover the perpendicular before the equilibrium 
was lost. ‘The head and trunk were drawn up 
by another jerk. In all their shakings and con- 
tortions they never lost the step in their dance, 
nor ran against each other. 

During these gesticulations some of the stran- 
gers laughed. One of the male Shakers, singling 
out a young lady whom he had observed com- 
mitting this breach of decorum, addressed her 
thus: ‘* Young woman, you laugh too much. 
We are a-worshipin’ God: we want you to be 
quiet; that’s all we desire.” 

The Shakers trace back their origin to the 
days of Oliver Cromwell; but the testimony was 
Jost for many years, and revived in 1747 under 
James Wardley, a tailor, and Jane, his wife, in 
Bolton and Manchester, in England. They be- 
lieve that the second appearance of Christ is at 
hand, and, in accordance with this doctrine, they 
enforce a total separation between the sexes. No 
children are born in their institution.* In 1770, 
Anna Leese became a distinguished leader of the 
sect, and declared herself to be ‘* the Elect Lady,” 
the woman “spoken of in Rev. xii. and the mo- 
ther of all the Elect.” In 1774, she, and a 


* T observed in the newspapers mention made of a 
bill depending before the legislature of New York 
state, to provide for the wives and children of men 
who had become Shakers; but its terms were not 
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published. 


plaining of persecution, and came to New York. 
Being joined by others of their own faith, they 
settled at this place, then called Nisqueunia, near 
Albany, where they have spread their opinions, 
and increased to a considerable number. They 
have also a large settlement near New Lebanon, 
twenty-five miles to the east of Albany. ‘ ‘They 
are neither ‘T'rinitarians nor Satisfactionists. 'They 
deny the imputation of Adam’s sin to his posterity, 
the doctrine of election and reprobation, as well 
as the eternity of future punishment.’’? ‘They 
deny also ‘the resuscitation of the body,’’ and 
** reject the celebration of water baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper.’’* 

They admit freely all who wish to join them, 
and subject them to probation. I was told that 
they receive numerous recruits from among des- 
titute Irish mothers with families, whose hus- 
bands have died or deserted them. ‘They culti- 
vate the ground, and manufacture a variety of 
articles, which they sell in the towns. ‘fhe 
community is prosperous and rich. 

About half a dozen of the men whom we saw 
were past the middle period of life: they had 
large, round, portly figures, with regularly- 
formed and well developed brains, and the exter- 
nal aspect of good sense. ‘They were obviously 








the leaders. ‘The rest presented heads such as 
one generally sees in lunatic asylums, character- 
ised by excessive predominance of some organs, 
and great deficiency of others. The organs of 
the domestic affections were strikingly deficient 
in some of them, but not in all. In several, Self- 
Esteem and Firmness were exceedingly large, 
combined with a narrow base of the brain, and 
an expression of countenance in the highest de- 
gree fanatical, dogmatical, and inflexible. In 
these men the nose was disproportionately long. 
In many the brain was below an average in size, 








and the men looked silly. 

The heads of the women were covered by 
their caps ; but the general size and outline could 
be seen through the thin muslin. ‘The great 
majority of them had well-developed foreheads ; 
but in some the head was small. Some were 
pretty. I distinctly remarked that those who 
shook, jerked, whirled round, or otherwise gave 
marks of being possessed, had small heads, and 
the expression of their countenances was mania- 
eal or fatuous. ‘Those individuals who had large 
well-shaped brains never manifested contortion, 
but danced, and sang, and waved their hands, 
and knelt and rose, all with the most perfect com- 
posure. One boy of twelve or thirteen, with a 
small head, but enormously large Secretiveness, 
jerked incessantly, so that it became fatiguing to 
look at him; he was in excellent health, and there 
was no expression of fanatical emotion in his 
countenance. He appeared to me to be acting a 
part. One man whose brain indicated a close 
approximztion to idiocy, rolled his head, and 
shook incessantly. After the meeting, he con- 
tinued shaking on the road home to his residence, 
till one of the brethren gave him a good shake, 
which had the effect of quieting him. ‘The wo- 
men were the greatest shakers; and their pale 
faces, wild looks, and flabby condition, indicated 
at once a low state of health, and irregular ner- 
vous excitement. ‘The oddly formed brains in- 
dicate bizarre minds, and these produce strange 
actions. ‘he sincere members of the community 
appeared to me to be monomaniacs on the point 
of their religion. In other respects they are said 





* Adam’s Dictionary of all Religions. 
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to be rational, honest, benevolent, and industrious. 
From the large development of Self-Esteem and 
Firmness, they would in other days have endured 
martyrdom without hesitation; but here these 
feelings are’ manifested chiefly in pretending to 
exclusive salvation, and setting at naught the 
opinions and practices of the world. 

Rate of Board in Albany.—In winter the 
members of the legislature assemble from all parts 
of the state, and hold their sessions here. ‘They 
live chiefly in boarding-houses and hotels. ‘The 
rate for a bed-room and board, with the use of a 
public dining-room and reading-room, is from 
$3, to $8, $12, and $14 a week, according to the 
style of the house. Albany looks very beautiful at 
this season. 

May 29. Ther. 63°. Glen’s Falls and Cald- 
well.— Yesterday, we went by the railroad to 
Saratoga, which is now interesting. It has a 
clean and fresh appearance, and the air is aro- 
matic from a profusion of blooming lilacs. ‘To- 
day, we traveled, by a very bad road, to Glen’s 
Falls, a village on the banks of the Hudson, 
where there is a great abundance of water-power, 
derived from a fall of 63 feet in the river. There 
were nine passengers inside the stage, and one 
on the top. One of the passengers mentioned 
that ** Mr. of New York had sold to a friend 
of his a lot of 100 acres up in this country, at 
$33 per acre. His friend bought it by a map and 
description. When he came to take possession, 
he found the lot composed entirely of rocks and 
stones, and lying so high, and so deeply buried 
in an impenetrable forest, that ‘‘even a bird could 
scarcely have got to it.” He left it, considering 
himself completely cheated of his money. 

At Glen’s Falls, there is an old crazy bridge 
over the river, so unsafe that the passengers were 
requested to leave the stage and walk along it. 
The country from Saratoga to Glen’s Falls is 
pretty well cleared and settled; but the soil is 
white and sandy. Many stumps of trees stand 
with crops growing round them. In other places, 
the stumps have been pulled up by a machine, 
like teeth drawn from a jaw, and now form sub- 
stantial and picturesque, fences. 

‘The next stage brought us to Caldwell, a vil- 
lage on the shore of Lake George. ‘This part of 
the road runs between hills, most of which are in 
a state of nature. We left Saratoga at 1 P. M. 
after dinner, and arrived at Caldwell at 8 P. M., 
the distance being 27 miles. We passed a rock 
where Colonel Williams was killed by the In- 
dians during the French war, and a small insigni- 
ficant pool, by the roadside, 3 miles from Lake 
George, named ** Bloody Pond,” from its having 
received the slain of a battle fought near it in 
1755. The hotel at Caldwell proved good. It 
is clean and completely prepared for a rush of 
summer visiters. The situation is extremely 
beautiful, overlooking the lake. 





May 30. Ther. 47°. Lake George.—At 7 
A. M. we embarked on board the * William 
Caldwell,” a handsome new steamboat of fifty 
horse power, low pressure; and sailed down 
Lake George. It is 34 miles long, and in its 
general features remarkably like Loch Lomond 
in Scotland. The breadth, varying from 1 to 4 
miles, is the same; the distribution of small and 
large islands is similar; the hills which rise from 
the margin of the lake are of corresponding 
heights ; with the exception of the highest peak, 
which at Loch Lomond is 3260 feet, and here 
2200 feet, and with the farther difference, that 
the American hills are clothed with trees to the 


summit, while the Scottish mountains are dark 
and bare. 

We reached the northeastern extremity of the 
lake at half past ten ; entered a coach that was in 
waiting; and passed along the banks of Cecilia 
River, which, rising from Lake George, empties 
itself, at the distance of a few miles, into Lake 
Champlain. We reached the ruins of Fort 'Ti- 
conderoga on Lake Champlain; surveyed them 
leisurely, admired the beauty of the scenery, and 
listened to the stories of the battles which had 
here been fought between the French and the 
English, and latterly between the English and 
Americans. Afterwards, we dined at an inn in 
the neighbourhood of the Fort, and returned by 
the same road and the same steamboat in the 
evening to the hotel at Caldwell, highly gratified 
with our day’s excursion. 

Emancipation in Jamaica.—Few passengers 
were yet traveling by this route to Canada; but 
wé met one English gentleman who had just 
come from Jamaica, where he had resided for 
several months, thence he had proceeded to New 
Orleans, where he entered a steamboat and came 
up"the Mississippi and Ohio to Wheeling ; and 
he was now on his way to Canada. He men- 
tioned that the reports which are circulated in the 
United States about the effects of emancipation in 
Jamaica are partly true and partly false. It is 
true that many of the negroes may be seen idle ; 
but it is not true that the lands in general are left 
uncultivated. If an estate required the labour of 
three hundred slaves to cultivate it successfully, 
free negroes labour so much more energetically, 
that from one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
of them actually accomplish the same work with- 
in the same time. The remaining hundred or 
hundred and fifty are still on the estate, and take 
their turn in labour. ‘The practical arrangement 
is this—one half or two thirds of the whole labour 
the first three days of the week, and the remain- 
der the other three days. ‘The negroes enjoy 
the pleasures of mere existence highly ; they 
bask in the sun surrounded by their wives and 
children and are happy. ‘The wages paid to 
them for three days’ labour, added to the produce 
of their grounds, suffice to supply all their wants, 
and they have not yet contracted artificial tastes, 
which would call for extra labour to procure the 
means of their gratification. One or two planta- 
tions may be seen uncultivated and covered with 
weeds; but these belong to individuals who used 
their slaves and apprentices so cruelly, that nearly 
all their negroes left them or refused to labour the 
moment emancipation took effect. Even on these 
estates, however, a few acres may be seen culti- 
vated—the work of some domestics who were 
not ill-treated while slaves, and whose gratitude 
induces them, when free, to remain in the service 
even of these masters, and to raise provision for 
their maintenance. I have seen this account con- 
firmed in its essential features by subsequent 
published reports. 

The beautiful scenery through which we have 
travelled to-day has been the theatre of many a 
bloody strife, and graves are still pointed out 
which contain the bones of hundreds of fallen 
warriors. It is painful to reflect that to these 
spots came the flower of France and England in 
the hey-day of life and enjoyment, and in mad- 
dened fury terminated each other’s existence. In 
looking on 4 battle field, I cannot help thinking 
of the mothers who there lost their sons, the 
wives hereaved of their husbands, and the chil- 
dren whose fathers were cut off; contemplated 


in which madmen have come togethe 
dulged their frenzied passions. 

May 31. T her. 46°. It has again become 
extremely cold. ‘The Indian corn js just a 
pearing above the ground. P 

June 1. Ther. 53°. Zhe Law.—In all our 
travels in the United States, we have met With 
abundant evidence of the activity of the law 
Lawyers abound, and courts of justice are held 
often, and in every locality. To-day we found 
a vast concourse of lawyers, doctors, and ordi- 
nary citizens, at the village of Ballston Spa, near 
Saratoga, attending the trial, before Judge Wi). 
lard, of a young man of some foriune accused of 
murder. After a long trial, he was found guilty 
of manslaughter in the second degree, ~ 

Schenectady.—After leaving Ballston Spa hy 
the railroad, the locomotive engine became un. 
serviceable, and the train quietly stood still, 
Every car poured forth its company in alam, 
like bees issuing from their hive on a serious as- 
sault. ‘The passengers pushed the whole train 
backwards about a third of a mile, toa passing 
station, when the engine was run off the track, 
and a messenger was despatched to Ballston, 
three miles distant, for aid. Afier waiting an 
hour, one horse appeared, and we proceeded for- 
ward at a snail’s pace. ‘The evening was fine, 
and nature fresh and young, which made the 
detention less tedious. Independently of such 
alleviations, however, the Americans are cer- 
tainly remarkable for good temper; for although 
there was ground for provocation in the slender 
supply of horse power when the engine failed, 
the numerous company displayed the most ex- 
emplary patience and good humour. After ad- 
vancing four miles with one single horse, we ob- 
tained three, and at last arrived after dark at 
Schenectady. 
railroad office, one of large dimensions, and of 
gocd reputation. The first thing to be done on 
entering an American hotel, is to go to the bar 
and inscribe your name in the book of arrivals, 
adding the name of every individual in your 
party. When a number of travellers arrive at 
the same time, the bar-keeper consults with the 
chamber-maid, and distributes the bed rooms 
according to their estimate of the condition of 
their guests. Single gentlemen are worst served, 
ladies and married persons best. 1 do not know 
whether it was observed that we were foreigners, 
and whether any extra attention was paid to us 
on this account; but in general we experienced 
the most unexceptionable treatment at the inns, 
and our accommodations were seldom otherwise 
than good. On the present occasion we waited 
longer than usual before any person came to 
show us toaroom. At last the landlady of the 
house appeared; she mentioned that the cham- 
ber-maids “* had gone to the circus,” apologised 
for the delay, and did the honours herself ina 
very pleasing manner. 

In Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, ex- 
cellent gas is burned in the houses, but in the 
hotels visited by us since we left New York, oil 
lamps are extensively used. I have observed 
that they form a pretty accurate index to the 
general economy of the house. If they are clean, 
well trimmed, and burning brightly, the house 1s 
well kept throughout. The least neglect shows 
itself in them. ‘The superintending mind which 
maintains a discipline that reaches them, does 
not allow higher objects to be neglected, or to be 
treated in a slovenly manner. In traveling we 
find the hours advertised for the starting 0 
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in such a spirit, the scene appears like an arena 





coaches and railroad cars to be very ill observed. 
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We went to the hotel near the- 
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A detention of half an hour is common, some- 


jimes of a whole hour. While we waited for 
the starting of a train, GC read a letter from 
[ondon which the post had just delivered. A 
female passenger looked over her shoulder, and 
aitempted to read it, ‘The hand was too cramp 
for her to make it out, and she turned to her 
companion and said aloud, **[ wanted to see 
whether that letter was full!” ; 

June 2. Ther. 55°. Road to Utica.—We 
started by a railroad train this morning at ten 
o'clock for Utica. The distance is seventy-seven 
miles. ‘he railroad follows the valley of the 
Mohawk River. ‘This valley in general is not 
above a mile broad. On the right bank of the 
Mohawk runs the Erie Canal, and on the left 
bank are the high road and the railroad, all nearly 

arallel to each other. The valley is inclosed 
on both sides by hills, apparently of 500 or 600 
feet in height, partly cultivated, and partly bear- 
ing the primeval forest. ‘The railroad consists 
of a single track, and no inclined plane occurs. 
It was commenced in 1834, and completed in 
1836, at a cost of $1,540,000, or $20,000 per 
mile. It forms the second link in the great chain 
by railroad from Albany to Buffalo and the Falls 
of Niagara. The annual dividends are generally 
ten per cent. In the car with us were two 
Canada Quakers, and a person whose appearance | 
and manners led us to suppose him to be a jour- 
neyman tradesman. For three hours they dis- 
cussed the subject of a general or particular pro- 
vidence with good temper, and some considerable 
ingenuity. ‘I'he mechanic maintained the doc- 
trine, that ‘‘ whatever is, is right,” which the 
Quakers denied ; but as tle subject puzzled Mil- 
ton’s Devils in Pandemonium, it was no dispar- 
agement to the talents of my fellow-travellers 
that they did not succeed in throwing much ad- 
ditional light on its obscurities. We arrived 
safely at Utica at 3 p. m. and found excellent ac- 
commodation in Mr. Baggs’s hotel. 

June 3. Ther. 54°. ‘The weather is cool and 
showery. Blossoms are stiil visible on the ap- 
ple and pear trees; the oats and barley do not 
yet cover the cround so thickly as to obscure the 
soil; and altogether vegetation is later than it is 
at Edinburgh in ordinary seasons at the same 
period of the year. 

Trenton Falls.-We hired a carriage with 
grasshopper springs and two horses to drive us 
to Trenton Falls, fifieen miles distant from Utica. 
No words can describe the horrible condition of 
the road, and yet it was a turnpike, on which 
toll was levied both going and returning. Itruns, 
however, through a beautiful and fertile country, 
crosses a ridge of hills from which delightful 
views are obtained of Utica and of the valley in 
which the Tienton Falls are situated. ‘The 
houses are neat; much of the country is cleared, 
and the fields are well cultivated. All seems 
civilised except the roads. The rural population 
will scarcely expend a dollar on a road which 
will not present them with half-yearly dividends 
and a saleable stock. The waste of labour, de- 
struction of vehicles, and loss of time, are taxes 
which they seem not to appreciate, or rather 
which they evade, by using the roads only during 
Winter snows and midsummer droughts when 
nature renders them passable. 

The falls of the Trenton are very picturesque. 
The river, «the West Canada Creek,”’ is about 
the same in size as the Clyde at Lanark in Scot- 
land; its bed is cut deep into limestone, and its 
hanks are thickly wooded. There are six falls ; 





.erystals, are exhibited at the inn. 





in the uppermost the water is precipitated eigh- 





teen or twenty feet down an abrupt ledge into a 
spacious basin. In another the perpendicular 
descent is forty-eight feet, and in a third it is 
thirty-seven feet. In the others the fall is bro- 
ken. ‘The entire descent in less than five miles 
is 387 feet. ‘The proprietor has cut walks, erected 
stairs, thrown a bridge across the river, built 
sheds and seats for resting and taking refresh- 
ments, excavated paths in the rock to admit the 
visiter to the best points of view, secured dan- 
gerous paths by chains, and established an ex- 
cellent hotel; so that, altogether, the visit to the 
Falls is rendered highly interestisg and inviting. 
The scenery is full of loveliness and beauty, ap- 
proaching in some points to grandeur. The lime 
rock abounds in organic remains, and specimens 
of ammonites, trilobites, &c. along with rock- 
In the hotel, 
we found residing for a few days one of the most 
estimable and distinguished men of the United 
States, with whom we had previously become 
acquainted, along with several members of his 
family. We enjoyed the pleasure of their society ; 
and altogether this has been a day of great grati- 
fication. 

Utica.—This was the site of the old Fort 
Schuyler. The first settlement took place in 
1789. In 1798 a village charter was granted, 
and in 1832 the place was incorporated into a 
city. It contains now nearly 10,000 inhabitants. 
It is regularly laid out, the streets are of good 
width and mostly paved, but it has no lamps. It 
has sixteen churches, a lyceum, an academy, a 
high school, a female institute, a museum, and 
an institution called the Young Men’s Associa- 
tion, in which there is a library and reading- 
room, which are gratuitously open for the use of 
strangers. It contains also three banks, an in- 
surance company, and from six to eight news- 
paper establishments. We found several phre- 
nologists in the city, from whom we received 
much attention. ‘They drove us to see the new 
Lunatic Asylum now in the course of erection by 
the state of New York, about a mile and a half 
from the town. The foundations of this institu- 
tion are laid, and ona large scale. It is in the 
form of a square, and will inclose eleven acres of 
ground within its area. It is calculated to ac- 
commodate 1000 patients, paupers, and also per- 
sons who pay. Attached to it is a farm of 130 
acres. ‘he building stands on an eminence sixty- 
eight feet above the level of the Erie Canal, and 
commands a beautiful view of the surrounding 
country. The erection of this asylum is in- 
trusted to commissioners, and so searching is the 
spirit of party, that even the management of 
charities cannot escape from its influence. Fran- 
cis E. Spinner and Elam Lynds have been dis- 
missed, and Anson Dart and Willet H. Shearman 
have been appointed commissioners in their 
stead, purely, it is said, on party grounds; but 
Captain W. Clarke, the most active of the com- 
missioners, has in the mean time been spared. 
We enjoyed much hospitality and excellent so- 
ciety during our stay at Utica. I observed, in a 
newspaper there, an advertisement by Mr. Crow- 
ley, 42 Geneseo Street, intimating that he pro- 
fesses Practical Phrenology—that he will give 
lessons in it on one or two evenings in every 
week, and that he examines heads fora fee. I 
did not see him. 

June 5. Ther. 54.° Journey to Syracuse.— 
A railroad is in the course of construction be- 
tween Utica and Syracuse, but not yet service- 
able. ‘The road was described as very bad, and 
we were advised by our friends to travel by the 





boat on the Erie Canal. We started at eight 
o’clock in the morning, and proceeded at the rate 
of five miles an hour. ‘The distance is fifty-three 
miles, and the canal runs for a part of the way 
through a low, marshy, unsettled, and uninte- 
resting country. It rained the most of the day. 
After dinner, a brisk young man entered the boat, 
and in a loud voice asked if any lady or gentle- 
man wanted to have ‘corns cured.”’ He was 
asked his terms, and said they were half a dollar 
for one corn, and less for each additional. He 
offered to remove the corn by the root instantly, 
without pain, and engaged that it should never 
grow again. After a great deal of bargaining 
and bad wit, one passenger made an agreement 
with him to have one corn extirpated, for which 
he was to pay 25 cents (Is. sterling.) The ope- 
rator, who was dubbed by the passengers ‘ the 
Doctor,” pulled out a bottle, borrowed a pen- 
knife, applied some sulphuric acid to the corn, 
received his 25 cents, paid 18 cents for his fare, 
and left the boat. ‘The lent knife was destroyed 
by the acid, but ** the Doctor” was fairly beyond 
reach before its owner made this discovery. The 
best piece of wit elicited on the occasion was a 
remark that this was in every sense ‘a toe-boat.”’ 
The master of the boat told me that ‘* the Doctor” 
had done a small business to-day, but that yes- 
terday he had cleared nine dollars in the boat 
going east. 

In most of the public conveyances, very little 
attention is paid to the safety of the passengers’ 
luggage. In this boat two men were returning 
to Rochester, whence they had come yesterday, 
to inquire after their portmanteaus, which they 
had missed on arriving at Utica. ‘The owners of 
all the public conveyances give notice that they 
will not be responsible for luggage; but the 
supreme courts in different states have decided 
that no individual can set aside the common law, 
which enforces this liability, and that the public 
notice is of no avail. They have, in some in- 
stances, led to the adoption of a regular plan for 
securing the effects ef passengers, which is at 
once simple and effectual. Long straps of lea- 
ther are used, having at their extremities loop- 
holes, to which are attached pieces of tin-plate 
bearing numbers from one to two or three hun- 
dred. ‘The same number is stimped on the tin 
plates attached to each end of these straps. When 
a passenger presents his luggage, one of the plates 
is slipped off the strap and given to him as his 
voucher; and the strap itself, bearing the other 
plate, is attached to his portmanteau. This is 
repeated with every piece of his luggage. At 
the end of the journey, the * 1ggage master reads 
aloud the numbers attached to the packages, as 
he takes them out of the boat, car, or coach; and 
the owner, on producing the check-plate bearing 
the same number, receives the package, but not 
otherwise. There is no lock on the canal from 
Utica till within one mile of Syracuse, where 
three descending locks occur. We arrived at 
Syracuse at half past eight o’clock, and found 
very comfortable accommodation in the Syracuse 
Hotel, close beside the wharf.* 


* Before we left the United States, the Syracuse 


and Utica railroad was completed. It is a continua- 
tion of the Utica and Schenectady railroad. It passes 
up the south acclivity of the Mohawk, near to, and 
parallel with, the Erie Canal. Its length is 53 
miles. The capital stock is $800,000. According 
to a statement of the president, the company received 
for tolls in five months $117.614, equal to 12 per 
cent. on its cost, or 30 per cent. per annum. The 
revenue of these railroads is derived from passengers 
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Syracuse.—We were again greeted by several 
highly respectable citizens of Syracuse who have 
embraced phrenology, and have formed a phre- 
nological society. One of them kindly drove us 
in an open carriage to Salina, a village in the 
neighbourhood, which has received its name 
from its salt springs. ‘These have all been re- 
served by the state, and they yield a large reve- 
nue, applicable to the expenses of the Erie Canal. 
The spring was known to the Indians, and was 
discovered by the resort of the wild animals to 
drink the water. It lies near the Onondaga lake, 
which is fresh to the bottom. The well at Sa- 
lina, which was opened twelve or thirteen years 
since, is seventy feet in depth, and from it brine 
is raised, by means of forcing pumps worked by 
a water-wheei, to a reservoir eighty-five feet 
above the Oswego Canal. It is distributed to a 
great number of salt-works. In the month of 
July, 1837, these pumps raised 482 gallons of 
brine in a minute, or 28,920 gallons in an hour. 
Its temperature during its passage from the 
pumps into the reservoir is 50° F. Its specific 
gravity is 1.11060 at 60° F. It is said that for 
a period of thirty-six years its strength has un- 
dergone no change. One thousand grains eva- 
porated to a perfect dryness by heat, left the 
residuum of 146.50 grains. The following is 
the result of an analysis of this quantity of the 
water :— 


Carbonate of lime, - - - - O17 
Sulphate of lime, - - . - 4.72 
Chloride of calcium, - - - - 1.04 
Chloride of magnesium, - - - 0.51 
Chloride of sodium, or common salt, - 140.02 

Oxide of iron, with a minute portion of 
silica and carbonate of lime, - 0.04 

Carbonic acid, holding in solution the 
carbonate of lime and oxide of iron, 0.09 

Water, with a trace of organic matter 
and bromine, - - - - 853.41 
1000.00 


This brine contains 1130 grains of pure and 
perfectly dry chloride of sodium in a wine pint, 
and 9045 grains, or 1.29 lb. avoirdupois in a 
gallon. It therefore requires 433 of these gal- 
lons to yield a bushel of salt weighing 56 |b. 
But as salt made by boiling usually contains not 
less than five per cent. of water, 413 of these 
gallons will yield a bushel of salt of mercantile 
quality.* 

There are wells also at Syracuse, Geddes, and 
Liverpool, and in 1835 the quantity of salt manu- 
factured from them all amounted to 2,222,694 
bushels. The individuals who manufacture the 
salt pay a tax to the state for the use of the 
springs. 

Dr. Hoyt mentioned, that in the men who 
superintend the boiling of the salt, the venous 
blood is nearly as florid red as the arterial blood 
in other men. He bled one yesterday, and but 
for the continuous flow, he might have believed 
that he had punctured an artery. ‘These men 
are remarkably healthy, and if sober, are rarely 
affected with any ailment. 

Syracuse is the capital of Onondaga county. 


alone. Their charters prohibit them from carrying 
goods, the monopoly of which the state, as proprietor 
of the Erie Canal, reserves to itself. In September, 
1840, this stock sold in the New York market at 
$117 per share of $100.—Tanner’s Canals and Rail- 
roads, p. 78. 

* Abridged from Report by Dr. Lewis C. Beck to 
the Governor of the state of New York. Assembly 
paper, No. 200, p. 25.—-20th Feb. 1838. 


It contains about 800 houses and stores, several 
churches, two banks, a court house and jail. it 
appears to carry on an extensive business. We 
saw two Onondaga Indians, a man and woman, 
in the street. ‘hey have a settlement seven 
miles distant. ‘These two were poorly clothed, 
dirty, and forlorn in their appearance ; like the 
most abject of European beggars, only dark in 
the complexion. ‘They spoke English. 

Phrenology.—In the evening the Phrenolo- 
gical Society of Syracuse held a meeting in the 
Presbyterian church. I had positively declined 
to deliver a leciure, or to make any public exhi- 
bition, but agreed to take a part, incidentally, in 
the proceedings of any meeting of the society. | 
insisted that the public notices of the meeting 
should be so expressed, and they were so. On 
entering the church, which was filled, the presi- 
dent of the society led me at once to the pulpit ; 
and announced that I would address the audience. 
I told him that he must begin with the ordinary 
business of the society ; he then said, that they 
had no business that evening except to hear me. 
I was thus unexpectedly forced to extemporise 
without either a theme or preparation. I spoke 
for an hour and twenty minutes, and the people 
listened. ‘The phrenologists were so much satis- 
fied, that next morning I found that they had 
come to the inn, and, as a mark of respect, pro- 
posed to the landlord to settle my bill. ‘This in- 
tended courtesy I respectfully declined, and we 
parted friends. 

June 7. Ther. 58°. Railroad from Syracuse 
to Auburn.—This railroad was opened only on 
the 5th June, and we traveled on it the third 
morning of its operation. It was not inclosed, 
and the domestic animals along the line had not 
yet become accustomed to the appearance of the 
locomotive engines and trains. It was a curious 
study to mark the effects of our train upon them, 
as itrushed past. ‘The horses in the fields gen- 
erally ran away, carrying their heads erect, and 
their ears bent downwards and backwards; and 
they turned their heads alternately to the one 
side and the other to catch a glimpse of the 
dreaded enemy behind. One horse, however, 
turned round to us, and presented a bold and in- 
quiring front. He erected his ears and turned 
them towards us, stood firm on his legs, and 
looked as if he would ‘defy the devil.”” ‘The 
sheep and lambs fled in terrible agitation and con- 
fusion. ‘The swine early took alarm, and tried 
to runfrom before us. When we overtook them, 
they endeavoured, in an ecstacy of fear, to push 
themselves through the fences, if there happened 
to be any, or into the banks. The cows fled, 
but were speedily breathless, and gave up in 
despair. A huge breeding hen rose suddenly 
from her brood, and put herself in an attitude of 
defence, without moving a step. Another hen, 
without a brood, flew straight up into the air, in 
a paroxysm of fright. Fortunately none of these 
animals ventured on the railroad, and we arrived 
at Auburn, distance 26 miles, in one hour and 
ten minutes, without accident or detention. In 
a separate car were two stout, rascally-looking 
convicts, chained together, under charge of an 
officer, going to Auburn state-prison. ‘They were 
merry and reckless, and came out at the half- 
way station to have their last supply of tobacco 
and whisky, before entering on the life of tem- 
perance that awaited them in jail. 

Auburn State-Prison.—We visited this pri- 
son, accompanied by his excellency Governor 
Seward (to whom we carried letters of introduc- 
tion,) and saw its whole economy. It was com- 





menced in 1816, and is built on the plan of 
hollow square, inclosed by four walls each 500 
feet long. ‘The convicts labour during day ; 
large workshops, under the close surveillaic, ; 
the officers of the prison, to prevent them “tay 
conversing. After work hours, they are locked 
up in separate cells. ‘They move to and from 
their cells, and to and-from the hall in which they 
receive their meals, in the lock-step, and are 
never allowed to communicate with each other 
The system of treatment is essentially the same 
as that pursued at Boston and Blackwell’s Island 
already described. Here, however, the sleeping 
cells are lower in the roof, and have no ventila. 
ting chimneys communicating with the open air, 
The convicts dined during our visit, and we saw 
650 of them in a large apartment, seated at nar. 
row tables arranged like the seats in a theatre, so 
that the convicts at one table looked on the backs 
of those at the table before. ‘The keepers were 
stationed in the open rassages to watch them. 
Their heads presented the usual development of 
criminals, viz., deficiency of size in many, de. 
ficiency of the moral organs in the great majority, 
deficiency of intellect in many, with large organs 
of the propensities in nearly all. One exception 
struck me. A man apparently above sixty pre- 
sented an ample coronal region, with a good in- 
tellectual development, such as one very rarely 
sees in confirmed criminals. I mentioned the 
fact to Governor Seward, and he very obligingly 
made inquiries into his history. He learned that 
the man had been a “root doctor ;’’ but in con- 
sequence of the removal of the late agent of the 
prison, and the recent eppointment of Dr. Pal- 
mer in his place, no information could be ob- 
tained concerning the offence for which he had 
been convicted. Among the convicts was a man 
in respectable circumstances, who, under reli- 
gious delusions, had chastised his son, a child, to 
such an extent that he died. He is sentenced to 
seven years’ confinement. His intellectual or- 
gans appeared to be of average size; those of 
Combativeness and Destructiveness to be large; 
and the moral organs rather shallow and deficient. 
In the hospital we saw a convict who, six days 
before, had voluntarily chopped off his left hand. 
Governor Seward asked him why he had done 
so. ‘* Because,” said he, ‘it had offended 
against God and man, and it was borne in upon 
me, that if I ent it off, as commanded by the 
Scripture, God would forgive me, and man also.” 
In the hospital we saw likewise an interesting 
man, Mr. Rathbun of Buffalo, acting in the ca- 
pacity of steward. He had been engaged in 
gigantic building speculations in the town of Buf- 
falo, and at Niagara Falls, and failing in resources, 
he was a participator in forgeries, to the extent, 
as we were told, of nearly a million ef dollars. He 
was a man of great talent, and of highly popular 
manners, and so bold in his undertakings, that 
he was a general favourite with the people. It 
was with great difficulty that the jury could be 
induced to find him guilty, although the evidence 
was overwhelmingly clear, and the frauds enor- 
mous in their extent. At last, however, they 
returned a verdict against him, and he was sen- 
tenced to five years’ imprisonment. He has 
been appointed steward of the hospital as an act 
of grace. He obeys the prison rules, does not 
presume on his former station, discharges his 
duties, but keeps himself quite aloof from his 
fellow convicts. 

Captain Lynds, the late agent of the prison, is 
described as having been a brave officer of the 





army, and the father of this convict system. He 
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had also managed the prison at Sing-Sing. He 
entertained the opinion that convicts were sent 
to prison to be punished, and that discipline could 
be maintained only by the lash. He acted on 
these views, and his proceedings had been so 
much at variance with the spirit of the age, that 
there arose a great public excitement on the sub- 
ject, in consequence of which he had retired. 
Dr. Palmer had succeeded him, and the social 
dinner, which we saw, has been instituted since 
his appointment. I have already expressed my 
opinion of the relative merits of the Auburn and 
Philadelphia systems. 

Juburn.—After dinner, we hired a carriage 
and drove along the shores of the Owasco Lake, 
two miles from the town, and, but for an exe- 
crable road, would have enjoyed the scenery 
highly. Although its banks are low, the land- 
scape of the lake is exceedingly beautiful, and 
at this season inits prime. We visited Judge 
Conklin of the supreme court, who has a resi- 
dence near the lake, and enjoyed much interest- 
ing conversation with him and his family. ‘The 
more I see of the American judges, the higher 
becomes my estimate of their powers, activity, 
and attainments. I spoke to Judge Conklin of 
the nearly universal want of ventilation in the 
American courts. He acknowledged it to be a 
very great evil, and mentioned that he had suf- 
fered severely from it a few years ago, when try- 
ing an important cause in the neighbouring town. 
It was mid-winter, and the trial lasted eight days. 
The court room was crowded to excess, and 
there was no cranny for ventilation. He suf- 
fered so excessively from the bad air, that he 
opened the window directly at his back, and sat 
with it open during the whole days of the trial. 
He then drove home in an open carriage, the 
only one he could procure; the thermometer be- 
ing at zero. He was seized with a cold which 
nearly proved fatal, and which did not leave him 
for many months. 

We returned to Auburn in the evening. It is 
one of the most pleasing little towns we have 
seen, even in this land of pretty villages, and 
shows evident marks of prosperity. It has nu- 
merous mills and manufactories, driven by the 
stream which issues from the Owasco Lake. Its 
population now amounts to 6000. ‘There are 
seven churches, an academy,a presbyterian thco- 
logical seminary, a museum, two banks, a court 
house, and a jail. . 

I made inquiry into the system of repairing 
the roads here, and was told that they are main- 
tained by so many days labour assessed on each 
proprietor. Itis performed in this month. ‘The 
ruts are filled up with mud, and this is all that 
is done till the subsequent year. We saw them 
using the plough to mend some of the by-roads 
in this state. 

I had the pleasure also of visiting Dr. Brigys, 
whose name has already been mentioned in the 
verdict of the coroner’s inquest on the body of 
Louis Von Eck. He mentioned that Captain 
Lynds was severe on small breaches of disci- 
pline, for the very purpose of preventing greater 
infringements of the rules and heavier punish- 
ments; that the reports circulated were greatly 
exaggerated ; and that, if such flogging as was 
described had existed, he, as physician to the 
em must have known of it, which he never 
id. 

June 8. Therm. 65°. Geneva.—At Auburn 
we met a family from Boston traveling west- 
ward, and along with them hired an “ exclusive 
extra,” or stage coach seated for nine persons, 











and drawn by four horses. We started at half 
past nine A. M., and found the road, although 
the greai high-way turnpike to the west, horri- 
bly bad. Here | realised the fact of having the 
crown of my head rudely beaten against the top 
of the vehicle, so dreadful were the jolts. Seven 
miles west from Auburn, we crossed the Cayuga 
Lake on a wooden bridge one mile and eight 
rods in length. This lake is thirty-eight miles 
long, and from one to two miles broad. It is 
shallow, but a steam-boat navigates it daily to 
Ithaca, a thriving village at its head, thirty-six 
miles distant from the village of Cayuga, where 
we crossed it. Fifteen miles farther west, we 
entered Geneva, a small town situated on the 
bank of the Seneca Lake, and distinguished for 
its picturesque beauty. We dined here; and 
staried again for Canandaigua, where we arrived 
at eight P. M., the distance being sixteen miles. 
Since we left Auburn the country has presented 
a rich soil, well cultivated, with every external 
indication of great prosperity among the people. 
C was feverish when we arrived at Canan- 
daigua, in consequence of the pain occasioned 
by the excessive jolting which she had sus- 
tained. 

Canandaigua.—This village is situated at the 
distance of half a mile from a beautiful lake 
bearing the same name, and is itself one of that 
class of towns which I have seen in no country 
except the United States. Fifty years ago, it 
was in the heart of the forest; now its principal 
street is two miles in length, with two broad 
side-walks, decorated with trees. The houses 
stand in enclosures at a little distance from the 
road, and are ornamented with trees, shrubs, and 
flowers. The street is a long succession of 
pretty villas, of pure white, gleaming through the 
richest verdure. ‘The houses and offices are 
built chiefly of wood ; but they have a handsome 
appearance. In remote situations in the United 
States the family burying ground may be seen, 
indicated by tomb-stones, in the fields or orchards, 
there being no general burial place except at a 
great distance. ‘I'he living there dwell among 
the dead. Even in the villages, the graveyards, 
as they name them, are not atiached to churches ; 
but are enclosures set apart for this purpose, and 
unconnected with any buildings. In strolling 
abroad to-day, I passed the burial ground of this 
village, and the first tomb-stone that attracted my 
attention bore the following inscription. ‘If 
eternal happiness be the reward of tender love, 
unobtrusive piety, and the kindliest charity, 
blessed is the spirit which once animated the 
lovely tenant of this sepulchre.” It was the 
monument of a young wile, erected by her hus- 
band to her and her infant daughter. 

The peculiarity of American villages consists 
in the beauty of the dwellings and the superior 
manners and education of the inhabitants com- 
pared with European villages. ‘There is, how- 
ever, not much society among themselves, but to 
strangers they are very hospitable. A number 
of Scotsmen are settled here, some of them in 
aflluent circumstances, and their condition is such 
that I could not bewail their change of country. 
Some of them complain of trouble with their 
‘‘helps;”’ but I strongly suspect that the meagre 
wages allowed to domestic servants (less than 
the common remuneration for labour in other 
departments of industry,) has much to do with 
these annoyances. When ample remuneration 
is given, I am assured that the native Americans 
will engage in service, and prove faithful, useful, 
and obliging. 














In visiting a Scotish gentleman in this village, 
I was surprised to observe a number of pictures 
and articles of vertu which I thought I had seen 
before. ‘They proved to have been the property 
of the late Thomas Sievwright, Esq. of Meg- 
getland, near Edinburgh, which had been brought 
to sale after his death. Their present owner 
happened to visit that city at the time of the sale, 
and purchased ...gely. It was interesting to 
meet with the relics of an old acquaintance in 
such an unexpected situation. 

The land in this neighbourhood is cleared and 
fertile. It sells at prices varying from $30 to 
$50 an acre, according to quality and situation. 
It may be let on the following terms. If the 
proprietor furnish only the land, a tenant will pay 
him one third of the produce in kind. If he 
furnish the land and the chief part of the stock- 
ing and seed, he will receive one half of the pro- 
duce; but in either case he must sell his share 


and turn it into money as he best can. Money- 
rents for land are nearly unknown. Although 


the soil is excellent, the cultivation is not of a 
superior order. ‘The price of labour is so high, 
and that of produce so low (owing to the fertility 
and vast extent of the new lands in the west, the 
produce of which is brought to the eastern cities, 
and keeps grain cheap,) that draining, manuring, 
and other expensive operations, are sparingly ex- 
ecuted. A large crop of wheat yields forty 
bushels an acre; but this extent of produce is 
rare. The growth of wheat is much more rapid, 
and the straw stronger than in Britain; but in 
general the ear does not fill so thoroughly. ‘The 
title to land is very simple. A printed form of 
conveyance is filled up with a description of the 
property, executed before witnesses, and regis- 
tered in the county books, and the title is com- 
plete. ‘Twenty-five years’ possession on a writ- 
ten title gives an indefeasible right, excepting 
only the claims of minors, and of other persons 
ab agendo. 

June 11. “Ther. 58°. von Springs.—We 
proceeded to Avon village, a distance of twenty- 
five miles, and visited the Avon springs. ‘The 
first spring is called the Avon New Bath Spring, 
and was discovered by the present proprietor in 
1835. ‘The depth of the well is about thirty-six 
feet, and the formation through which the water 
rises is the calciferous slate. The temperature 
of the water is about 50° Fahr. and the specific 
gravity is 1.00356. Hotels and baths have been 
erected at these springs, and there is a consider- 
able and increasing resort to them by invalids. 

June 12. Ther. 44°. IJndians.—A party of 
Indians appeared in the village this morning, 
traveling in a wagon drawn by two shabby gray 
ponies. ‘The driver was an Indian youth, appa- 
rently about sixteen or seventeen years of age, 
and rather good looking, clothed in the European 
style, but in clothes of various colours, obviously 
not made for himself. ‘The women of the party 
were dressed in trousers and short gowns of cot- 
ton cloth; they wore shoes, and each had a good 
large thick blanket with a blue border wrapt round 
her person. The young man wore a fur cap, but 
the heads of the women were uncovered ; their 
hair was long and twisted up behind. They 
were dark and very plain. They came to sell 
their manufactured articles. Afterwards two other 
Indian women came into the village; their cos- 
tume was the same, only their coarse black hair 
hung in lank locks about their heads and necks, 
in savage disorder and neglect. I addressed 
them ; but they understood no English. On my 
presenting them with a piece of me they 
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expressed thanks by pleased looks and a slight | Island, in the St. Lawrence, through which the| bows (like the ghosts of those of the sun b 
curtesy. best access has been made to the Falls. night; after listening to the legends of Indiang 
June 13. Ther. 50°. Geneseo.—We pro-| The Western Country.—We met with two 


ceeded to Geneseo, a thriving village on the high 
ground, which forms the eastern boundary of 
Geneseo valley. The view from it is beautiful 
and luxuriant: The Geneseo valley consists of 
a vast expanse of rich alluvial clay, nearly level, 
through which runs the Geneseo River, naviga- 
ble for small boats to Lake Ontario. ‘The name 
means the river of the broad valley. ‘The coun- 
try is cleared as far as the eye can reach, and 
carries the richest crops of wheat, ‘and other 
common grains. ‘‘ Geneseo flour’ bears a high 
price in the New York market; and in all the 
villages in this region where there is water- 
power one sees large mills erected, bearing the 
inscription *‘ cash for wheat.”’ In clearing the 
forest, the present proprietor has spared the finest 
trees and left them in the most picturesque groups. 
The valley, seen from the village, looks like an 
extensive and beautiful English park. 

This village is the capital of Livingston county, 
and contains a high school, Episcopalian, Pres- 
byterian, and Methodist churches, a handsome 
court-house, two inns, and numerous “ stores.” 
The whole country through which we have late- 
ly passed, and also this county, lie on limestone. 
Beginning on the north, the rocks * are the hy- 
draulic limestone, Onondaga and Seneca lime- 
stones, the extensive group of fossiliferous 
shales, succeeded by the upper black shale, 
the Cashaqua shale, the Gardean and Port- 
age groups. The latter occupies only some of 
the high grounds in the southern part of Living- 
ston county.” For many feet in depth the Ge- 
neseo flats, as they are generally called, consist 
of fine sand and clay intimately mixed. 

I observe, for the first time this season, barley 
in the ear. 

June 14. Ther. 48°: June 15. Ther. 
The wheat begins to appezr in the ear. 


June 16. Ther. 50°. June17. Ther. 52°. 
June 18. Ther. 71°. To-day we had the first 
dish of ripe cherries. 

June 19. Ther. 48°. We proceeded west- 
ward to Batavia, 25 miles, in company with a 
highly interesting party of friends, in two ‘ ex- 
elusive extras,’’ and visited Batavia and Lock- 
port. ‘There we found a railroad which carried 
us to the Falls of Niagara, where we arrived on 
the 2ist of June. 


June 22. Ther. 50°. General Scott.—l had 
the pleasure of being introduced to this gentle- 
man, whom I have formerly mentioned. He 
has gained the admiration of the wise and good 
men of all parties for his successful exertions in 
restraining the fierce spirit of the American bor- 
derers, and preventing them from attacking the 
Canadian English. He and the British officers 
on the Canada shore have been, and still are, on 
the best terms of reciprocal intercourse. ‘To the 
credit of both, it is generally acknowledged that 
they, the men of the sword, have been the real 
peace-makers in this district during the last eigh- 
teen months. They have used every exertion 
to restrain the infuriated masses on both sides. 
General Scott mentioned to me that his grand- 
father was a Scotsman, who fought on the side 
of the Pretender at the battle of Culloden, and 
subsequently fled to America. He might have 
returned after the amnesty, but preferred remain- 
ing in the colonies. We had the pleasure slso 
of making the acquaintance of General Porter, 
who resides here, and is the proprietor of Goat 


46°. 


friends who had just returned by the lakes from 
the far west, whither they had gone on an explo- 
ratory trip for their own information. ‘They had 
suffered severely from the ague, and saw almost 
every family affected with it, many having not 
yet recovered from the attacks of last autumn. 
They mentioned that the timber land is generally 
preferred to the prairies. ‘They came to the con- 
clusion that the ** West” forms a desirable place 
of settlement for men of small capital, great bodily 
strength, and youth; but that no educated man 
with a competency can settle there, except by 
sacrificing for many years every advantage which 
these confer. 

Niagara Falls—We devoted four days to 
the enjoyment of this wonder of the world, and 
were not disappointed. ‘The first impression, 
however, must differ in every individual, accord- 
ing to the natural endowments and habitual acti- 
vity of his faculties. I confess the first view did 
not awaken those profound emotions of astonish- 
ment, sublimity, and awe in me which are gene- 
rally described as its effects on visiters. 1 had 
read many descriptions and seen numerous pic- 
tures of the scene, and found its general features 
very much those which I had expected. It ex- 
cited my intellectual faculties too entirely to allow 
me to experience vivid emotions. ‘The most for- 
cible idea suggested was that of the astonishing 
power of gravitation. The mass of waters rushed 
downwards with an indescribable momentum, 
and seemed to reveal to the senses the awful force 
of this mysterious influence. Above the falls 
the river runs over a bed of limestone; below 
them it has worn a deep channel in the rock, 
leaving high perpendicular walls on each side. 
The difference of level between the water on the 
upper and that on the lower beds of the rock is 
158 feet 4 inches. The descending surface is 
perpendicular, and the whole waters of the St. 
Lawrence are precipitated over it in unbroken 
masses. The fall is fourteen miles fiom Lake 
Ontario, into which the waters flow; and it is 
obvious to the eye that they have excavated the 
deep channel all this distance,* and are still en- 
gaged in the work of excavation. By observing 
the progress which they have made in certain 
spaces of time, data have been obtained for cal- 
culating the period which must have elapsed 
since the work began, and that which may be 
still required before they shall deepen the whole 
course upwards to Lake Erie, about twenty 
miles. I became immersed in the contemplation 
of these ideas, and others of a similar description, 
all allied to reason, and it was only bv degrees 
that the observing faculties and sentiments awa- 
kened and came into communion with the scene. 
They at last embraced it, dwelt on it, responded 
to it, thrilled with intense delight, and carried it 


| off indelibly impressed upon the memory and 


imagination. 

It would be in vain for me to attempt a descrip- 
tion of the Falls; this has often been given by 
abler pens. I may mention, however, that after 
surveying them from the British side, the Ame- 
rican side, and Goat Island in the middle of the 
stream, under the rays of the noontide sun of the 
22d of June, and those of a bright full moon at 
night; after seeing the most perfect solar rain- 
bows lying at our feet by day, and lunar rain- 


* Mr. Lyell treats of this subject in his Principles 





of Geology, vol. i. p. 261, 3d edit. 





losing command of their canoes, and being pre- 
cipitated over its brow and engulfed in the whirl 
pool below ; after frequent crossing and recrossing 
the foaming stream below the cataract in boats: 
and after descending by the Biddle staircase, and 
looking up to the world of water pouring down 
overhead ; in short, after dwelling for days on its 
every feature,—I was far less impressed by its 
sublimity than by its beauty: it is full of grace 
and majesty, and emotions of pleasure were cop. 
stantly predominant while I gazed on it. The 
Atlantic in the equinoctial gale of the 20th Se 
tember, 1838, seen from the deck of the Great 
Western, far surpassed Niagara Falls in terrific 
grandeur. My companion accurately described 
them in the following words: * One sits and 
gazes onc’s self out of all thought, and into a de. 
lightful sort of reverie, which is interrupted only 
when some new effect of clouds or sunlight rouses 
one’s attention. I can only say, that! never saw 
such greens nor such whites as are presented b 
the rushing waters—nor such graceful motions, 
nor such delicate veils, nor such rainbows, nor 
listened to such lulling sounds! And all in the 
midst ef more beauty of accompaniment than 
Niagara usually receives credit for. The banks 
of the river are high, steep, rocky, and wooded: 
and the water is a cool and lovely green. Goat 
Island is a little Eden, and all the ways leading 
to the falls are judiciously laid out.” ‘The best 
guide to the falls is the admirable work of Mr, 
Ingraham of Boston. He is a man of taste and 
education, and passionately enamoured of the 
scene. We walked several miles down the river, 
and visited the ‘* Rapids,” but they merit no par- 
ticular description. About two miles and a half 
below the village, the railroad approaches within 
a few yards of the brink of the precipitous bank 
of the stream, and at that spot, the falls them- 
selves and surrounding scenery appear grouped 
together, and look like a living cabinet picture of 
the most exquisite gracefulness and beauty. 

On crossing to the Canadian side, where there 
was a large and commodious hotel (since burned 
down), the first object that presented itself was a 
British sentinel of the 43d regiment keeping guard 
at the landing-place. He asked no questions, and 
I learned afierwards that he is posted there to 
prevent the British soldiers from deserting. 
There is no danger in crossing the river even in 
a small boat, for the basin which receives the 
cataract is so deep (supposed to be 860 feet) and 
so wide that the turbulence soon subsides. 

Lundy’s Lane.—'This is the name of the vil- 
lage on the Canadian side of the falls, and the 
site of a severely contested battle between the 
British and Americans, fought on the 25th of 
July, 1814, About 870 men on each side were 
killed, wounded, or taken prisoners, and the 
Americans retired at night. No traces of the de- 
vastations now remain. I wished to obtain some 
information, and accosted a man sitting in a field. 
He was an Irishman, and said that he could not 
walk. Tasked him why? His answer was in 
these words: 1 was crazy, sir, and the people 
who had the charge of me put me into a cellar, 
and my feet were frozen, and afterwards cut off.” 
‘Where did this happen?’ ‘In the town of 
Niagara, sir.” This town is on the Canadian 


side, neat the junction of the river with Lake 
Ontario. What a scene of suffering and cruel 
neglect was embodied in this brief narrative ! 
June 25. Ther. 62°. Journey to Buffalo— 
We left Niagara Falls at half past 2 P. ‘ ee 
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ailroad car, and arrived at Buffalo at 4 P. M. 
The distance is 22 miles. Fifty years ago, it 
would have appeared as incredible that we should 
approach to and depart from the Falls of Niagara 
by railroads and locomotive engines, as that the 
stream should run upwards; and yet this feat is 
accomplished. It seems so natural, now when 
it is done, that only on reflection and by contrast 
does it excite surprise. ‘This railroad runs nearly 
along the right bank of the Niagara river the 
whole way to Buffalo, and affords admirable 
yiews of the scenery. Several islands in the 
stream present themselves, the largest of which, 
Navy Island, has been the theatre of some recent 
contests between the government forces and the 
Canadian Patriots, as they call themselves, or 
Rebels, as they are named by the British. ‘The 
people on both sides of the river were strongly 
excited during the late Canadian insurrection, 
and the subject still continues an interesting topic 
of conversation. ‘Ihe feeling of the two nations 
towards each other was discussed in very rea- 
sonable terms by the passengers in the railway 
car. One of the Americans said, ‘It is not true 
that the British hate us. I know that they show 
our people a great deal of kindness and hospi- 
tality when they go over to the other side. It is 
only the ignorant and bigoted tories who hate us, 
and thep do so merely because they hate repub- 
lican institutions. ‘They have no notion what 
we are. I wish we could catch a parcel of them 
and parade them through our states, as they did 
Black Hawk and other Indian chiefs.* It is the 
only way to open their eyes, and make them see 
that we are men.”” ‘Chis speech called forth a 
loud laugh of approbation ; and it appeared to me 
tocontain a very sensible idea. ‘The tories in 
general are kind-hearted men ; and a sight of the 
industry, the prosperity, the order, and attention 
to religion that essentially reign in this vast re- 
public, notwithstanding its faults and imperfec- 
tions, would expand their sympathies, and render 
them less afraid of human nature when left, un- 
guided by kings and nobles, to fulfil its destinies. 
The same gentleman added, that he knew it to be 
a fact that the British officers of the line had 
done every thing possible to alleviate the suffer- 
ings of the prisoners taken in the late border 
troubles. 

American Hotels.—The hotels in the western 
region of New York state are on alage scale and 
very good ; but only one basin, one tumbler, and 
one basin-stand, are allowed fortwo persons. On 
representing civilly, however, our British habits, 
we were always indulged with duplicates. ‘The 
meals are served with amazing despatch. We 
were generally first and last at table, yet only 15 
minutes, by my watch, elapsed between our sit- 
ting down and rising up. Within that time 150 
persons had crammed down a breakfast. ‘* You 
Europeans,” said an American, ‘eat as if you 
actually enjoyed your food!” «+ Assuredly we 
do—and you Americans will never escape from 





* The United -States’ government from time to 
time invites the most formidable of the Indian chiefs 
to visit Washington They are received with great 
ceremony, conducted to all the public institutions, 
and afterwards invited to the large Atlantic cities, 
where similar honours are paid to them. Care is 
taken to show them the navy yards and the ships of 
war, the arsenals and arms; and also reviews of the 
best appointed militia regiments. The object of the 
government is to send them home with a practical 
conviction of the colossal power of the United States 
contrasted with that of their warrior bands, and it is 
generally accomplished. 
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dyspepsia and headaches until you also learn to 
enjoy your meals.” . 

June 26. ‘Therm. 65°. The village of Buffalo 
was burned to the ground by the English in 1814. 
It is now a town of 20,000 inhabitants, and car- 
ries on an extensive trade, as the eastern port on 
Lake Erie. Here the New York and Erie Canal 
has its terminus. ‘The streets are wide, the 
houses substantial, and the stores numerous, of 
vast extent, and stocked with almost every useful 
and ornamental article produced by Europe and 
America. ‘The newspapers reported the ** Lake 
eraft”’ in the following terms :—* There were in 
harbour this morning nineteen steamboats, two 
ships, one barque, seven brigs, and sixty-one 
schooners: in all ninety sail. Among these is 
not included the Julia Palmer, now being con- 
verted into a steamer. Of the steamboats, about 
one half are undergoing repairs or being repainted, 
preparatory to commencing the fall campaign— 
the others are taking their regular turn in the line. 
The sail craft are all, or nearly all, loading or 
unloading, and present a lively appearance.” 
We counted seven large steamboats on the wharf, 
all announced as veady to sail, and containing 
excellent accommodation for passengers. ‘They 
have public cabins and private state-rooms, and, 
from their large size, promise to be comfortable 
vessels. One of the three-masted ships was an- 
nounced as belonging to the * Mill-waukie and 
Chicago Line,” indicating that she is one of a 
number of regular traders. I have already men- 
tioned that it has been found necessary to enlarge 
the Erie Canal. It will be made from sixty to 
seventy feet wide, and seven feet deep, and have 
double sets of locks. We may safely anticipate, 
from the vast extent of country with which it 
communicates by means of the lakes, and the 
astonishing rapidity with which the population 
increases, that at no great distance of time even 
these enlarged dimensions will be too small,-and 
that full employment will be found for the rail- 
roads also, in the transportation of goods. Buf- 
falo is probably destined to become a city of 
several hundred thousand inhabitants! ‘To a 
spectator on the shore of Lake Erie, every thing 
resembles an ocean prospect. ‘The eye is arrested 
by the line where the horizon meets the water ; 
and a few hours’ sail must carry the navigator 
far out of sight of land. 

Phrenology.—There is a phrenological society 
here, and the subject is well understood, and ex- 
tensively cultivated. I met a number of the 
medical members, and privately assisted at the 
dissection of a brain. I was told that the phre- 
nologists are so numerous and influential, that 
they would experience little difficulty in getting 
phrenology introduced into the public schools as 
the philosophy of mind, if they had a work suita- 
ble for the purpose. They have only one zealous 
opponent, a presbyterian clergyman, who preach- 
ed against the science. ‘They requested him to 
publish his discourse ; but he declined to do so. 
In the evening an ordinary meeting of the society 
was held, this being one of their regular nights. 
Above fifty persons, ladies and gentlemen, were 
present, and Dr. Raymond gave an excellent de- 
monstration of the structure of the brain. I de- 
livered a short address, and was much gratified 
by the state of the science in this important 

lace. 

The Indians.—The Seneca village, settled by 
about 900 Indians, principally Senecas, with 
some Onondagas and Cayugas, lies from three to 
four miles southeast of Buffalo. They live on 
what is called an “Indian Reserve,’’ extending 
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to 49,000 acres of land. I delivered a letter of 
introduction to Honnondeuh, one of their chiefs, 
from whom I obtained some interesting informa- 
tion. We found him living in the same hotel 
with ourselves, 

Honnondeuh appears to be about thirty years 
of age: he is well formed, with features decidedly 
Indian, and a complexion probably one fourth 
white. ‘The form of his brain indicates a cross 
between the Indian and white. He was sent by 
his father, who is an Indian, to the common 
school at Buffalo, and afterwards to Hamilton 
College, where he completed a good education. 
At the school and college he assumed the appel- 
lation of ‘Thomas Strong. He speaks English 
like an Anglo-American, and his dress and man- 
ners are those of an American gentleman. He 
studied law, and at present receives a salary for 
acting as interpreter and agent between his tribe 
and the United States government. A treaty is 
now proceeding for the removal of his people, 
and of all the other Indians in the state of New 
York about (4000 in number,) to a territory west 
of the Missouri, extending to 1,800,000 acres of 
prairie and woodland, purchased by the United 
States government from the Osage Indians. 

This Indian reserve approaches to within one 
mile of the town of Buffalo, and we saw many of 
the tribe in the town. Some were clothed in 
rags, with a tattered greatcoat above all, and 
were reeling drunk in the streets; others were 
clothed like English carters, and some like re- 
spectable tradesmen. Most of the women wore 
trousers, coarse cotton short gowns, and a large 
blanket adjusted as arobe. ‘The men wear hats 
or caps; the women were bare-headed, and often 
bare-footed, haggard and ugly. 

Another of our party asked Honnondeuh what 
progress the missionaries were making among 
his tribe? ‘They begin at the wrong end,” 
said he ; ‘‘ they inform us how to save our souls, 
but do not teach us how we may improve our 
condition. We believe that our souls will be 
taken care of by the Great Spirit; we want rights, 
justice, civilisation first, and then we shall be 
glad to hear what the missionaries can do for our 
souls.” He added that the missionaries have 
kept a school among them, and one of the Gos- 
pels, (of which he presented C with acopy) 
is printed in the Seneca language. Great diffi- 
culty was experienced in translating it, in conse- 
quence of the great poverty of that language. I 
pursued this topic, and learned from him that his 
tribe have no words to express many of the emo- 
tions and ideas formed by meane of the moral 
sentiments and the reflecting faculties, especially 
when the emotion or idea is a complex one, ex- 
pressive of the activity of a group of these facul- 
ties acting incombination. ‘These emotions and 
ideas themselves are unknown to them, and the 
translation is accomplished only by means of 
paraphrases, some of them of a very awkward 
character, and which, after all that can be done, 
do not suggest to the Indian the same emotions 
or ideas which the English words call up in the 
Anglo-American mind. In short, the translation, 
to prove successful, would require in many in- 
stances not only to express the original sense, 
but to evoke feelings and conceptions never pre- 
viously experienced by the Indian faculties. 

He does not understand the language of tribes 
who live ata distance. ‘There is no perceptible 
affinity between his speech and theirs. He re- 
peated to us, first in his own language and after- 
wards in English the speech which he made to 
the Osage Indians, and their answer, conveyed 
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through three interpreters. It consisted of a 
series of announcements of substantive facts ; of 
distinct propositions ; and of questions founded 
on these. ‘The answer consisted of direct re- 
plies, accompanied by an assurance of amity. 
We asked him whether Mr. Henry Clay, or the 
best Indian orator, was the more eloquent. He 
replied that the ideas which they expressed, and 
the arguments which they used, were so utterly 
unlike, that no comparison could be made be- 
tween them. ‘Our orators,’’ said he, ‘* could 
not find words to express, nor could our people 
conceive, the ideas which Mr. Clay utters. But 
within our own range I have heard some of our 
orators as eloquent as Mr. Clay.”” He said that 
they instructed some of their young men to speak 
as orators, or, as they called them, ‘ interpre- 
ters.” 

Honnondeuh had a great deal of conversation 
with the ladies of our traveling party, gave them 
Indian names expressive of qualities, and became 
a great favourite with them. He acted and spoke 
with natural ease and dignity, and altogether 
conducted himself as an educated gentleman, and 
we treated him as such. He is not married; but 
he has a sister who is educated and married to 
an Indian. 
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been erected to the memory of the English gene- 
ral Brock, who fell there in the Battle of Queens- 
town. It forms an interesting feature in the land- 
scape, which is naturally fine.* 

June 28. Oswego.—The Si. Lawrence.— 
The steamboat was large, and had excellent ac- 
commodations. We sailed all night, and at seven 
A. M. touched at the American town of Oswego, 
on the right bank of Lake Ontario. It lies at the 
mouth of the Oswego river, and we were told 
that here Mr. Van Buren, the present President 
of the United States, laid the foundation of his 
fortune by a speculation in lots. He purchased 
600 acres of land at $6 or $7 an acre; afierwards 
sold part of it for $70,000; and keeps the re- 
mainder, which is regarded as very valuable. 
The opening of the Oswego Canal, whieh 
branches off trom the Erie Canal, and the conse- 
quent rise of the town, has caused this great ad- 
vance in value. He has also obtained several 
liberal grants from the United States Government 
to improve its harbour. It now appears to be a 
flourishing place. 

At two P. M. we arrived at Kingston, Upper 
Canada. ‘The St. Lawrence commences here. 
When we were at Niagara Falls, General Scott 
mentioned to us that a plot was suspected to be 





One of our American friends, who is deeply 
learned in the history, and practically acquainted 
with the affairs of the United States, mentioned 
that he believed the account given to us by Hon- 
nondeuh to be substantially correct. He ac- 
knowledged that there is great injustice in the 
treatment of the Indians, but remarked that the 
evil originated with the English Government, 
and that the Indian affairs were in such a condi- 
tion when the American Government succeeded 
to the English, that no other system could be 
followed. Besides, said he, the Indians joined 
the English in the war of the Revolution, and thie | 
United States conquered their territory. ‘They 
conceived that they acted mildly towards them 
in pursuing the same course which the English 
had adopted previously to the contest. 

Buffalo, as I have already remarked, is the 


hatching by the disaffected Canadians and their 
American allies to burn the British steamboats 
on the St. Lawrence; that he had communicated 
all the information he possessed on the subject to 
the British officers, and had also instructed the 
American officers to observe the strictest watch 
to defeat the scheme. At Kingston we entered 
another steamboat, and soon saw that General 
Scott’s information was acted on. We were 
boarded ,by a British sergeant and corporal, and 
a party of soldiers. ‘The sergeant mustered them 
on the deck, gave the words ‘ shoulder arms,” 
‘open pans,” and then went along tlie line and 
examined every lock and flint, to see that it was 
fit for service. ‘The arms were then piled on 
deck, and we commenced our voyage. The river 
is here ten miles broad, strewed with a thousand 
islands, varying from a foot square to many hun- 





scene of Mr. Rathbun’s speculations. He plan- 
ned the “American Hotel,” in which we now | 
reside, and it is as magnificent as a palace. It | 
accommodates with ease 140 travellers. | 

June 27. Ther. 67°. Railroad to Lewistown. | 
We left Buffalo at nine A. M. in a railroad car | 
on our return to Niagara Falls. It thundered | 
and rained plentifully, and the locomotive engine 
could not drag us forward. Its wheels continued 
revolving, but slipt on the wet rails, and we stood 
motionless. This railroad is twenty-three miles 
in length, and cost $110,000. It has ascents in 
some places exceeding seventy feet in the mile. 
In order to save the expenditure of capital in 
leveling, the Americans construct their railroads 


with much higher gradients than the English, | 
and. in this instance, the gradient has been car- | 


ried so high as to render the road inefficient in 
wet weather. The company was incorporated 
in 1834. After many stops we obtained horses, 


and at half past two o’clock reached Niagara | 


Falls. We did not remain in the village, but 


entered a railroad train for Lewistown, situated | miscreants had forced open the door at the bottom, 
on the right bank.of the Niagara, near its junc- | 


tion with Lake Ontario. We arrived there at a 


quarter past four P. M., and immediately em- | 
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barked on board of the ‘*Great Britain’? steam 
ship for Kingston in Upper Canada. Opposite 
Lewistown is Queenstown in Canada, which the 


Americans burned in the war of 1814. Ona | but without suecess. The general opinion seemed 


height above this village a handsome column has 


dreds of acres in extent, all covered with bushes 
or timber. The evening was fine, and the scene 
was highly picturesque as we glided among them. 
Their grouping and forms presented a new pic- 
ture every five minutes, and all graceful and rich. 
At sunset the sergeant again mustered his men, 
and placed three sentinels ; one near the paddle 
box on the American side; one in the stern on 
the same side, and one in the bow of the boat. 
It was moonlight. We approached a large barge 
lying at anchor close to the shore. ‘ What boat, 
a-hoy ?” cried the soldier on the bow. No an- 
swer. . We approached close to her. She was 
a lumber boat with nobody on board. We passed 
| Ogdensburg on the American, and Prescott on 
the British side, and I saw the windmill, which 
a short time before had been the scene of an at- 
tack. 


| * Before we left the United States, a disgraceful 
| attempt was made to destroy this monument.’ It is 
a hollow pillar containing a winding stair. Some 
placed several barrels of gunpowder inside, closed 
| the door, and fired the whole by a slow match. The 
stair was blown out at the top, and the column itself 
| seriously rent, but not thrown from its basis. I 
heard the Americans express the greatest indignation 
against the perpetrators of this barbarity! The 
| strictest investigations were made to discover them, 


- = ee 
We arrived at Montreal at 7 P. M. on the 291) 
of June, having traveled 422 miles (the distanes: 
from Lewistown,) chiefly by steamboats but 
partly by stage-coaches, in fifty hours, We re= 
mained in Montreal till eight o’clock in the evep. 
ing of the 2d of July, when we embarked jn the 
St. George, a large and commodious steamboat 
and arrived at Quebec next day at 2 P, M., the 
distance being 180 miles. 

July 4. Ther. 68°. July 5. Ther. 64,° July 
6. ‘Ther. 64°. We remained at Quebec during 
these days, and visited the town, the citadel 
General Wolfe’s monument, the Falls of Mont. 
morenci, the Indian village of Lorette, and other 
objects of interest. At 9 P. M. of 6th July we 
embarked again for Montreal on board of the 
**Canada”’ steamboat, and in twenty-four hours 
completed our voyage, although we ascended the 
stream, and had a schooner in tow the whole 
way. 

I offer no remarks on Canada for two reasons: 
first, our visit to it was short, our motions were 
rapid, and my means of forming correct Opinions 
therefore deficient; secondly, ‘Ihe subject deeply 
excites party feeling in Britain, and no obserya- 
tions which I could offer would be of use in re- 
moving the prejudices which attend political 
questions. My general impression is, that Lower 
Canada, compared with the United States, is 
like senility contrasted with manly vigour; and 
that this is the result, first, of the ignorance of 
the French population ; and, secondly, of a pro- 
vincial government. ‘The constitution of the 
United States developes, in an extraordinary de- 
gree, the faculties of iis individual citizens, and 
the energies of its social masses ; while a pro- 
vincial government, by depriving both individuals 
and masses of political power, and vesting the 
ultimate disposal of the great interests of the 
country in a foreign and distant legislature, para- 
lyses the minds of its subjects, and substitutes 
feelings of dependence and doubt for those of 
self-reliance and unhesitating confidence in dis- 
tant results. 

July 9. Ther. 74.° Lake Champlain, Bur- 
lington, §¢.—At 9 A. M. we left Montreal, 





crossed the river in a steamboat to La Prairie, 
traveled seventeen miles on a railroad to St. 
John’s, and at one o’clock embarked on board of 
a large American steamboat, named the ‘“ White 
Hall,” ascended the River St. John and Lake 
Champlain, and arrived at Burlington in the 
United States at 7 P. M., after a delightful day’s 
traveling. 

On reaching the first port above St. John’s, a 
piteous scene presented itself in a party of Irish 
emigrants. ‘They were going to the head of the 
Lake, and the captain demanded their fare. ‘They 
had no money, and the captain thrust them 
ashore at this place amidst cries, and tears, and 
prayers, and every moving appeal which Irish 
eloquence could command. Great commisera- 
tion was excited among the passengers, and we 
regretted that the expulsion was completed, and 
the boat pushed off, to prevent their rushing on 
board again, before we knew what the lamenta- 
tions arose from. Our compassion, however, was 
abated, when we were assured by the men in 
charge of the steamship that the emigrants had 
money, but were unwilling to part with it, and 
that they have a regular plan for accomplishing 
their passage without paying a cent. ‘They go 
on board and are carried to the first port, before 
their fare is demanded, and before it is possible 
to put them ashore for’ refusing to pay. They 





| to be that it was the work of one individual. 


are there thrust out, but wait at that port, and go 
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on board the next boat that touches at it on its 
passage up the lake ; they are carried by it to 
another port, again refuse to pay, and are again 
ut ashore. ‘Lhey wait there for a third boat, 
and repeat the same evolutions, protesting each 
time that they have no money. At last they ac- 
complish the whole distance, and then Jaugh at 
the captain of the vessel which has brought them 
io their destination, and boast of their trickery. 

July 10. Ther. 72°. 11. Ther. 64°. 12. 
Ther. 64°. 13. Ther. 64°. 14. Ther. 63°. 
In these days we visited Montpelier, Hanover, 
Littleton, and the White Mountains. Miss Mar- 
tineau has so eloquently treated of the White 
Mountains, and other travellers have so fre- 
quently described the other features of our route, 
that I merely add that we were much gratified 
by the beauty of the country, the prosperity of 
the towns and villages, and the generally good 
accommodation which we found on the road. 

In one of our walks in the valley which lies at 
the base of the White Mountains (which, by the 
way, are not white, except when covered with 
snow in winter,) a young man carrying a gun 
accosted us, ‘* Do you fear the gun!”’ * No, if 
you do not point it atus.” He fired at some 
object almost at his feet. It was a snake about 
two feet long. He blew its head off, and lifted 
up its body. He then joined us. ‘* Have you 
been up Mount Washington ?”’ (the highest peak, ) 
said he. ** No.”’ ‘* Perhaps you have been here 
before ?”’ ** No, I have not.’ ‘ Perhaps you 
come from a pretty considerable distance.” 
“Yes, I do.’’ ‘In what direction ?’’ ‘* North- 
east,” ‘*Is it very far down east?’ ‘ Yes, a 
good way.”’ He was preparing another ques- 
tion, when I added, **1 have come across the 
ocean.” ‘*Oh,ay! you have come from Eng- 
land; that’s a pretty considerable way, as I have 
heard my father say.”’ ‘* When did your father 
come to this country ?”’ ‘Fifty years ago.”” He 
then asked me the rate at which agricultural 
labour was paid in England. I told him as cor- 
rectly as I could the rate in Scotland. He con- 
tinued, ‘* Well, I hire by the month to do farm 


bear sat. I descended, got a thick stick, and 
commenced an attack on the mother. She re- 
treated before me. I followed her for a mile, 
leading my brother all the way, and then left 
him at a cottage. I returned to the tree. My 
stratagem had taken effect. ‘The young bear had 
been afraid of the coat, and had not attempted to 
escape. I climbed up the tree, seized it, and 
earried it off. ‘Che mother had now returned, 
and its cries brought her to its 1escue; but I 
showed a bold face with my stick, and she did 
not attack me, but hung upon my footsteps. 1 
proceeded to the cottage and got assistance. We 
used the young bear as a decoy, and captured the 
mother also.”” ‘These are small, dark-coloured 
bears, and not very formidable. 

I have introduced this conversation as a fair 
specimen of the intelligence, enterprise, and re- 
sources of the American labouring people. ‘There 
was no rudeness or presumption in the manner 
in which this young man put his questions to 
me. ‘The predominant motive was obviously 
the desire of information. He lived in an in- 
quiring age, and acted in its spirit. At the same 
time he was quite at ease, as all the Americans 
are in their intercourse with strangers. 

Mosquitoes.—After the summer heat fairly 
sets in, the pleasures of American scenery are 
greatly marred by the torment of mosquitoes. 
At the White Mountains, they are really a very 
formidable evil. Abroad, they assail one in 
thousands, and sting by every crevice through 
which the skin can be reached: in the house the 
nuisance is not abated; and even at night, the 
only alternatives are to close the doors and win- 
dows and shut out both them and the fresh air, 
or to be stung unmercifully. Around the inn, 
fires of green wood were lighted to scare them 
away by the smoke; but with little effect. 
While suffering under this affliction, we read the 
following story in the New York Sun, and sym- 
pathised very sincerely with the unfortunate hero 
of it. 

‘A correspondent writes us, concerning the 
mosquitces of Michigan, that a man who lived 
near Grand River, being in the woods, was ex- 








work with Mr. Fabian (tne innkeeper,) but I get 


more money than that; but when I go to buy | 


clothes and shoes, and other articles that I want, 
I guess that my money does not go so far as it 
would do in England, and that when we come 
to the point, how much we have in hand at the 
end of the year, the difference is pretty consider- 
ably less than one would at first suppose, and 
yet that is the main thing for a poor man to look 
to. 


that most articles produced by labour were | 


cheaper in England than in the United States. 
“But,” said he, ‘ they tell me that if a poor 
man become sick in England, nobody will attend 
to him.”” | explained to him that this was a 
mistake, and described the hospitals and dispen- 
saries. I added that the greatest difference lay 
in this—that in England a man was sometimes 
able and willing to labour, and could get no em- 
ployment; but here there was work always. 
“ Yes,”’ said he, ‘ that makes a great difference; 
men are scarce here.” 

I spoke to him of the pranks performed by a 
tame bear at the inn. ‘On the White Moun- 
tains,” said he, ‘* I was leading my little brother, 
three years of age, by the hand, when | saw two 
young bear cubs run up a tree. I pursued them, 
and caught hold of one. It cried out, and its 
mother appeared. My little brother was now in 








danger, I took off my coat, and tied it by the 
sleeves round the branch on which the young 





ceedingiy annoyed by mosquitoes, and took shel- 
ter under an inverted potash kettle. His {first 
emotions of joy for his happy deliverance and 
secure asylum were hardly over, when the mos- 
quitoes, having scented him, began to drive their 
probosces through the kettle ; fortunately he had 
a hammer in his pocket, and he clenched them 
down as fast as they came through, until at last 


I told him that he was right in supposing | such a host of them were fastened to the poor 


man’s domicile, that they rose and fiew away 
with it, leaving him shelterless ! !’’ 

Portland in Maine—We left the White 
Mountains on the 16th of July, and descended 
through the ‘ Notch,” a highly romantic pass 
made by a narrow cleft in the mountains. In 
many parts its features are grand and awful, 
rising almost to the sublime. After a few miles 
of rapid declivity, the valley opens, and the 
mountains diminish in height. ‘The scenery, 
however, continues very beautiful. We reached 
Conway, 36 miles distant, at half past 7 P. M. 
We found a pleasant clean inn and attentive host. 
On the 17th we drove to Portland in Maine, 55 
mniles, through a gently undulating country, much 
of it still unsettled, and the crops so late that 
barley is only now coming into the ear, and oats 
are still less advanced. Very little wheat is sown. 
In the valley of the Connecticut we saw numer- 
ous maple trees, each with a little trough stand- 
ing at its root, into which their sap is received 





























for the purpose of making sugar; but we have 
seen few or none in Maine. Wild strawberries 
and wild raspberries every where abound, and 
occasionally dishes of them are presented at table 
in the inns. Portland is a beautiful town of 
16,000 inhabitants, lying in a fine bay ; it owns 
a great number of vessels, which are chartered 
out to merchants in most parts of the Union, and 
make voyages all over the globe. Its own com- 
merce is not extensive; but so many of these 
vessels arrive for orders and repairs, that its har- 
bour presents an array of ships, unexpected both 
in numbers and tonnage. 

We drove to Cape Cottage, on Casco Bay, 
where we enjoyed sea breezes and beautiful 
scenery for eight of the hottest weeks of the 
season. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
1839. 


July 18. Cape Cottage.—Ever since we left 
New York, we have been looking for some calm 
and cool retreat in which to spend the remainder 
of the summer. We happened to take up a 
Portland newspaper which contained an adver- 
tisement of the accommodations and agrémenis 
presented by Cape Cottage, situated in the neigh- 
bourhood of this town, and they seemed to be so 
exactly what we wanted, that we have come 
hither to inspect them. ‘To our great joy, they 
even exceed the description, and are in every re- 
spect to ourmind. We have, therefore, engaged 
apartments here for several weeks. 

Rammohun Roy.—This individual presents 
an interesting object of study to the phrenologist. 
We pussess an authentic cast of his head taken 
after his death in England; and it is distin- 
guished from the heads of his countrymen (of 
whose skulls the Phrenological Society in Edin- 
burgh has upwards of fifty specimens) in the fol- 
lowing particulars. It is considerably larger ; and 
the development of the moral and intellectual 
organs in particular is decidedly superior to that 
which is presented by any other Hindoo skull in 
the collection. Causality, and also Benevolence, 
Tirmness, and Conscientiousness, are large and 
far above their average size in Hindoo heads. 

I have unexpectedly met with a clear, con- 
densed, and authentic account of his mora] and 
intellectual qualities, which I now present to the 
reader. 

Rammohun Roy having been assailed in 
‘¢ Travels in South-Eastern Asia, &c., by How- 
ard Maleolm,”’ has been defended by William 
Adam, formerly missionary in Bengal, in the 
Christian Examiner and General Review for 
July, 1839, published in Boston. Mr. Adam 
says that Rammohun Roy “ promoted the estab- 
lishment of the Hindoo College by the wealthy 
Hindoos of Calcutta, at the suggestion of Euro- 
pean gentlemen, by remaining silent and inactive 
at a time when the prejudice against him ran 
very high among his countrymen, and when he 
was assured by his European friends that his in- 
terference and support would prove more burt- 
ful than salutary, by alarming the jealousy and 
calling into activity the bigotry and intolerance 
of his opponents. He gave valuaole suggestions 
to Lord Amherst, the governor-general, when 
the Government Sansecrit College was about to 
be established. He pointed out the comparative 
worthlessness of much of what is called Hindoo 
learning, and the value and importance of the 


pure and useful science of Europe to his coun- 
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trymen. Subsequently, he built expensive school 
rooms, and established a school at his own cost, 
for the more useful branches of native learning, 
the English language, and its science and litera- 
ture. ‘The latter department only went into 
operation. He gave his cordial and zealous sup- 
port to Mr. Duff in the establishment of the in- 
stitution in Calcutta connected with the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland for the pro- 
motion of native education. He encouraged a 
wealthy friend and adherent to establish a large 
English school on his estate in one of the inte- 
rior districts of Bengal, and to place it under the 
superintendence of the General Assembly’s mis- 
sionaries. ‘To Lord William Bentinck, gover- 
nor general of India, in the first place, and in the 
highest sense, must be ascribed the honour of 
abolishing the practice of Hindoo widows burn- 
ing themselves on their husband’s funeral piles ; 
but next to him it belongs to Rammohun Roy. 
Previous to the act of abolition, from 300 to 400 
widows were burned annually. Long before 
this period Rammohun Roy had endeavoured to 
awaken the attention of government and of the 
European community to the monstrous evil. 
He wrote pamphlets in English and Bengalee 
proving that it was not an essential doctrine of 
the Hindoo religion. He also exposed the 
modern abuses of the rite, the application of 
stupifying drugs and force to prevent them from 
eseaping from the pile. With little aid from 
others, amid many discouragements, he pursued 
his course, and lived to see the prohibition en- 
acted as a law. 

‘¢ Born a Hindoo of the Hindoos, as Paul was 
a Hebrew of the Hebrews, he had every induce- 
ment to acquiesce in the system of religion 
which, by divine right, gave him so distinguished 
and privileged a place; but in early life he freed 
himself from the shackles of idolatry, and opened 
his mind to the grand and elevating idea of the 
Universal Father, which he retained with firm 
conviction to his latést breath. Nor was this a 
barren conviction. His mind expanded in be- 
nevolence towards all his brethren of mankind, 
and his life was spent in their service. With an 
original capacity for metaphysical reasoning, re- 
fined and strengthened by cultivation in the school 
of Hindoo logic, he employed his profound and 
various learning to attack the complicated sys- 
tem of Hindoo idolatry, which, in Calcutta, we 
consider that he chiefly has contributed to shake 
to its foundations, although the time is probably 
yet far distant when it will wholly disappear 
from even a single city of India. In this contro- 
versy even Christian missionaries have been 
glad to avail themselves of the resources brought 
into use by his acute mind, and to borrow arrows 
from his quiver without acknowledgment. He 
laboured, as we have shown, in the cause of 
education. He laboured to protect the rights, 
and to save the lives of Hindoo widows. He 
took a deep interest in every political movement 
throughout the civilised world favourable to civil 
and political liberty. He laboured in conversa- 
tion, and by writing, through the medium of the 
press, and by evidence given before parliamenta- 
ry committees during his resiience in England, 
to give aright direction to the measures then in 
progress for the future government of British 
India. In his whole career we see the good as 
well as the great man, the patriot and philan- 
thropist as well as the philosopher; and the ef- 
fect of such a career, and of such an example, 
is not to be measured in the narrow spirit of sec- 
tarianism, inspired by those who opposed and 





counteracted him in life, and who now, since the 
grave has closed over him, would depreciate and 
misrepresent his labours.” P. 400. 

The Mosquitoes.—I am now blind in one eye, 
and lame in both feet, from mosquito bites. We 
rise at five o’clock in the morning, and see the 
sun ascend in beautiful majesty from the Atlantic 
Ocean, which is spread beneath our windows. 
We breakfast at seven, dine at one, drink tea at 
six, and go to bed at nine o’clock. My time is 
spent in preparing the MS. of my lectures on 
Moral Philosophy for the press, in reading, and 
in maintaining correspondence with my fricnds 
in Europe and the United States. But for the 
mosquitoes, this place would be a paradise of 
beauty and delight. 

July 29. Ther. 66°. Public ?ffairs.—The 
remarks made on 25th May, are already verified. 
The Great Western has arrived from England, 
and brings the following intelligence. ‘The drain 
on the Bank of England for gold to pay for grain 
imported from the continent of Europe has pro- 
ceeded steadily for several months, until at last, 
the bank, in order to contract its circulation and 
recall the specie, has raised the rate of interest 
on bills discounted to 53 per cent. ‘This has led 
to a contraction of discounts by the country 
banks in England. Commerce and manufuac- 
tures are embarrassed, and the prices of com- 
modities are rapidly falling. From this and 
other causes, the demand for cotton has greatly 
decreased, and the prices have given way. ‘The 
fall in this article not only gives a severe blow to 
the American cotton speculators, but is seriously 
affecting the interests of the whole Union. ‘The 
very large quantity of goods lately imported from 
Europe into the United States must be paid for 
by means of sales, in the French and English 
markets, of cotton, flour, or public securities. 
Flour has become depressed in consequence of 
the expectation at present entertained of a good 
crop in England; cotton also has decreased in 
value ; and American securities have become un- 
saleable in consequence of the great scarcity of 
money in Britain, and the embarrassments which 
are anticipated to ensue from these combined 
causes. ‘The rate of exchange is turning rapidly 
against the United States, which increases the 
amount of their debts to England; and a general 
crisis is expected. 

The Firemen.—'The Pennsylvanian” of 
22d June contains a letter from *“ A Father,’ 
pointing out, in forcible terms, the great evils oc- 
easioned to the morals and habits of young men 
by the ‘infatuation of fire engines.” He says 
that all his apprentices who did not join fire com- 
panies did well in business; but that those who 
did join them, to the number of thirty-one, gene- 
rally became unsteady and went to ruin. 

The American Press.—The New York Even- 
ing Post, speaking of the personalities which not 
unfrequently disgrace the columns of the Ameri- 
can press, remarks: ‘‘ The Philadelphia news- 
paper press is certainly superior to ours in the 
general decency with which it is conducted, and 
we have no doubt that the general reputation of 
its conductors is proportionably higher in the 
community.”” In so far as my means of obser- 
vation extend, I fully concur in the remarks of 
the Evening Post. The press of Philadelphia 
in its editorial articles, appeared to me to stand 
in acreditable position in regard equally to morals, 
knowledge, and literary attainments. 

The Owner's Rights ina Pew.—I have al- 
ready mentioned, that when an American church 





is built, the pews are generally sold by public 


auction, and that each purchaser becomes abso. 
lute proprietor of his pew. Several questions 
have been tried in the courts of law regardin 
the nature of the right acquired by the purchaser 
It has been decided, that a pew is real estate, and 
is governed by the laws relating to that species 
of property. ‘The control of it does not lie 
with the majority of the pew-holders. ‘The 
can determine as to the management of the build. 
ing, and impose assessments, in certain Cases, 
for keeping it in repair ; but they cannot prescribe 
to the owner the manner in which he shall use 
his pew. A proprietor in a church became dis- 
satisfied with the minister, boarded over his pew, 
and threatened, if the minister did not resign, to 
keep pigs in it. He was rich and self-willed, 
and would have executed his threat. The minis. 
ter resigned. ‘Ihe remedy would have been 
found in an action for abatement of nuisance, at 
the instance of the conterminous proprietors, 
Another pew-owner in the most fashionable part 
of achurch was offended with his neighbours, 
and let his pew to a family of negroes, on condi- 
tion that they should possess it. They did so, 
and the other proprietors, finding there was no 
remedy for this in law, bought up his right at a 
very high price. ‘The Boston Times reports 
the following case, which has recently occurred: 
—On the 4th of July last, Mr. James Jackson 
of Middleborough, nailed up his pew in chureh 
at that place, and covered it over with boards, 
painted over with red ochre, in order, as he said, 
to prevent its being used for the dissemination of 
locofocoism, by Mr. Hallet, then editor of the 
Boston Advocate. Some of the town’s people 
broke into the pew and used it, in consequence 
of which the owner sued the trespassers, and re- 
covered nomin:l damages of one cent, he having 
expressly stated, that he desired nothing more 
than a verdict to establish his right of property.” 
A general law should be enacted to restrain the 
right of property in pews within the limits of 
decency and common sense.* 

School for Good Little Boys.—The follow- 
ing advertisement struck me as curious, from the 
contrast which it presents to the treatment of 
children in Scotland forty years ago. When I 
entered the High School of Edinburgh, the 
worthy preceptor, Mr. Luke Fraser, could scarce- 
ly be said to teach. He prescribed to us lessons 
to be learned, and if we did not repeat them, he 
flogged us heartily. Such an essential element 
did the flogging constitute in our education, that 
when the pupils of the high school of those days 
meet, they still ask each other, under what teacher 
did you “suffer?” It is refreshing to see so 
vast an improvement in the treatment of youth 
as this advertisement bespeaks : — 

“ Juvenile Boarding School—For small boys, 
at the six-milestone, Bloomingdale (Ninth street,) 
New York. It is locatedon Dr. V. Mott’s beau- 
tiful mansion-grounds, with extensive privileges. 
There is a bathing-room in the house; or the 
boys can bathe in the river, and be taught to 
swim by a competent person. The premises 
furnish an abundance of the finest fruits, cherries, 
currants, raspberries, strawberries, gooseberries, 
apples, pears, &c. In addition, the boys are 
furnished with a fine stock of rabbits, Guinea 
pigs, pigeons, turtles, hens, &c. The best in- 


* We cannot pretend to say that the odd fashion of 
using one’s pew, as described in the text, is a Yan- 
kee notion; but it may with truth be said, that such 
an exhibition of a man’s right of property has rarely 
if ever been witnessed in more southern parts. 
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struction is provided, and the maternal superin- 
tendence is not surpassed. ‘The house having 
been found too small, a lLandsome addition and 
many improvements have just been made, in or- 
der to accommodate a few more boys.” 

The Massachusetts Fifteen Gallon Law.— 
A regular legal opposition to this law is proceed- 
ing in the courts at Boston. ‘The rum-dealers 
continue openly to retail rum in small quantities 
in defiance of the statute; they are prosecuted 
by the attorney-general before the municipal 
court, and fined ; they refuse to pay, and are com- 
mitted to prison amidst large assemblages of peo- 

le, and breaches of the peace are dreaded. Af- 
ter the condemnation of George C. Jacobs to 
pay a fine of $10 and costs, he was allowed to 
go at large on a bond for his reappearance on a 
future day, and the mob moved towards the store 
of a gentleman who had, on a previous occasion, 
acted as complainant and witness against’a rum- 
seller, with the obvious design of destroying his 
property. 

“But the mayor, the marshal, and the sheriff 
were on the spot, and exerted themselves to pre- 
serve order. Many active police officers min- 
gled among the crowd, and when a person was 
particularly disorderly, he was seized and con- 
veyed to the watchhouse. A number of disor- 
derly persons were thus taken away, which had 
the effect of preventing the ebullition of passion 
which many anticipated. ‘I‘here was, however, 
a good deal of noise, cheers, and hurras, and it 
was obvious that nothing but the presence of a 
strong civil force, and the knowledge that the 
military would appear immediately if called upon, 
prevented scenes of riot.””—Mercantile Journal. 

Temperance.—The late report of the New 
York City Temperance Society states that the 
number of licensed liquor shops in that city in 
1828 was 3162; in 1838, with a much increased 
population, 2507. 

There were in the State of New York alone, 
in 1825, 1129 distilleries; the number is now 
reduced to about 200, In 1837, there were in 
operation in the city of New York and vicinity 17 
large grain distilleries ; now there are but nine. 
In 1837, 32,680,000, 27, gallons of first proof 
domestic spirits were inspected in this city; in 
1838, 18,049,000 85, gallons, being 14,633,000 
gallons less than in the preceeding year, or 
a falling off of more than 33 per cent., and 
greater than double the decrease of any previous 
year. 

In the importations of distilled liquor into the 
port of New York the last year, there was also 
a decrease of 25 per cent. And it is worthy of 
notice, that, according to the latest returns of the 
Secretary of the ‘Treasury, in 1837, there was 
a decrease of 1,285,084 gallons of wine, as com- 
pared with the importations of 1836.—June 
1839. 

Education.—The American newspapers re- 


‘port that the house of commons lately passed, by 


a majority of two, a grant of 30,000/. for the pur- 
poses of education, but that the lords threw out 
the measure; and that the bishops and peers 
waited on the queen, and presented an address 
remonstrating against the appropriation of some 
other moneys granted for educational purposes, 
because it was to be bestowed by the privy coun- 
cil for the benefit of all sects. It is further men- 
tioned that, in the month of June last, Lord John 
Russell, in his place in the house of commons, 
announced ‘ that government had abandoned the 
plan of national eduéation which it had intended 
to introduce (normal schools). So much cla- 





mour had been raised against it, and such great 
and persevering efforts had been made to excite 
an adverse feeling to it throughout the country, 
that it would be unadvisable to proceed farther 
with it.” In the course of my travels in the 
United States, and also in letters, I have fre- 
quently been asked what this means. ‘To the 
Americans it appears altogether incomprehensible. 
I cannot at present explain it. 

Aug. 5. ‘Ther. 61°. Le Tocqueville’s «« De- 
mocracy in 4merica.”’—Before leaving Scotland 
I had perused this work with much interest and 
instruction, and [ have now completed a second 
reading of the American edition, with notes by 
John C. Spencer, Esq., Secretary of State for 
New York, appended to it in correction and elu- 
cidation of the text. After having lived nearly a 
year under the institutions of which it treats, I 
perceive its merits still more clearly than before. 
1 have heard lawyers, politicians, philosophers, 
and intelligent men of every class, commend this 
work as the most correct and profound that has 
been written by any foreigner on the United 
States, and in this opinion [ fully concur. M. 
De Tocqueville’s powers of observation are ad- 
mirable; his accuracy is astonishing (for Mr. 
Spencer’s notes do not convict him of any fun- 
damental errors affecting the general value of the 


work); his talent for analysis is great; while | 


his depth and comprehensiveness place him in 
the first class of philosophical thinkers. Add to 
these great qualities an inflexible honesty that 
turns neither to the right hand nor to the left, 
and that never slumbers, but presides equally 
over his statements of fact, his estimates of man- 
ners, and his logical deductions. He certainly 
has no equal among the authors who have written 
on the United States. ‘Those who desire to 
understand the theory and practice of the Ame- 
rican institutions, and even the existing manners, 
need go to no other source. ‘The only point in 
which I perceive a deficiency is a want of a phi- 
losophy of mind that might have enabled him to 
penetrate more clearly into the future. In the 
United States a vast moral experiment is in pro- 
gress. He perceives its magnitude and import- 
ance, and the embarrassments with which it is 
beset; but he does not equally weil appreciate 
the relatio#® in which the phenomena stand to the 
human faculties, or divine their ultimate effect on 
American civilisation. ‘The reader rises from 
the perusal of his work embarrassed by fears and 
doubts. It appears to me that phrenology ena- 
bles us to dispel much darkness from the horizon, 
and to view the future progress of the United 
States in a more favourable light than that in 
which it is regarded in his pages. 

He censures American manners and institu- 
tions with nearly as much severity as many [eng- 
lish writers whose works have been heartily 
abused by the American press, yet his book is 
spoken of with uniform respect. ‘Two reasons 
may be assigned for this difference of treatment. 
First, His candour disarms resentment. Every 
honest mind perceives that he is actuated by the 
love of truth alone, and that, if facts be disagree- 
able, he is not answerable for their effects. Se- 
condly, His work is philosophical, and is not 
generally read by the American people. It is 
not necessary, therefore, for the press to abuse 
it in order to gratify the public taste. 

Captain Marryat’s ‘“ Diary”’ has just appeared, 
and the American newspapers are busy abusing 
him: Mrs. Trollope, Captain Hamilton, Captain 
Basil Hall, Mrs. Butler, and Miss Martineau, all 
come in for a fresh vituperation. ‘The Portland 








Advertiser however, praises De ‘Tocqueville, and 
blames the Americans for not reading his work. 
It strikes me that many of the provincial Ame- 
rican newspapers abuse Captain Marryat without 
having even seen his work. ‘The New York 
newspapers quoted it on its first appearance in 
that city, and poured forth torrents of invective 
against it. As soon as these papers reached the 
distant states, the press of every hamlet produced 
an original criticism of the work, condemning it 
without measure and without mercy. From 
what I have learned regarding -the slow circula- 
tion of books into distant parts, I am led strongly 
to suspect that in many instances these discourses 
were founded solely on the New York texts and 
materials ; and that the principle is boldly acted 
on that it is a safe rule to condemn every work 
which speaks disparagingly of the United States, 
without enquiring very minutely into either its 
merits or details. 

Libraries in Steamboats.— Almostevery Eng- 
lish and Scottish, and probably Irish steamboat, 
has a library for the use of the passengers, free. 
I have never seen a library at all in an American 
steamboat except in the ** Whitehall’? on Lake 
Champlain, and the terms of reading were a de- 
posit of two dollars, and payment of twelve and 
a half cents for the use of each volume. I saw 
nobody using the library on these terms. 

Aug. 13. Ther. 61°. Maine Loan.—I for- 
merly mentioned that the legislature of Maine 
had voted $800,000 to defend the disputed ter- 
ritory against England, and that the treasurer of 
the state had applied in New York for the money 
without success. He is now advertising for 
louns on state bonds for $1000 (200/. sterling,) 
bearing interest at six per cent., and redeemable 
in four, six, or eight years, in the option of the 
lender. He mentions several banks where his 
bonds may be obtained. ‘There seems’ no grext 
risk of Maine raising a large army when her 
finances are so circumscribed. It is probably a 
fortunate circumstance for this young, but pros- 
perous and rising state, that the commercial dif- 
ficulties of the present crisis have prevented her 
from engulfing herselfin debt. Her efforts never 
could have setiled the boundary question, and she 
is wise to entrust her interests to the government 
of the United States. 

Long Island Pauper Schools.—I have already 
adverted to the defective accommodation provided 
for the pauper children in the Long Island schools. 
It is gratifying to perceive the promptitude with 
which evils are remedied in the United States. 
I perceive that on 17th August, the grand jury 
for the city of New York, among other matters 
demanding improvement, called attention to these 
schools. 

“The ‘nurseries’ at the Long Island farm 
contain 516 boys, 172 girls, 12 men, and 76 wo- 
men—total, 776. ‘The buildings at the farm are 
deemed, by the grand inquest, both insufficient 
and unsuitable to accommodate the large number 
of children collected there. 

‘They would recommend that suitable fire- 
proof buildings be erected on Randall’s Island 
(belonging to the corporation) when practicable, 
and that this establishment be removed there. 

«They regret that cases of ophthalmia still 
exist among the children, and would recommend 
that an entire separation, in a distinct building, 
and at a proper distance, should take place of the 
persons afflicted with this disease, and prompt 
measures be taken to eradicate it if possible. 
They believe that motives of humanity toward 
the children and those connected with the esta- 
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blishment as physicians and nurses, as well as 
economy, call for this arrangement.” 

August 15. Ther. 55°. Puseyism in New 
York.—The New York Review 1s the organ of 
the Episcopalians of that city, and it follows 
closely in the footsteps of the church of England. 
The 19th number contains a long and elaborate 
defence of the Oxford **'Tracts for the ‘Times,”’ 
‘On Baptism,” ‘The Holy Communion,” 
‘© Who has authority to administer the Sacra- 
ments ?’”’ ‘The kind of prayers that may be 
offered for the dead,” and ‘The authority of 
tradition as a guide in religious faith and practice.” 
The reviewer defends the tracts in all points ex- 
cept with regard to prayers for the dead. 
perusal of this disquisition is like reading a col- 
lection of treatises of the middle ages, written by 
the schoolmen. ‘The views whici: it defends are 
sadly out of place in the United States. ‘The 


Review itself is fruitlessly labouring to introduce | 


into America the seniiments and ideas whieh the 
progress of knowledge is expelling from Grea 
Britain. 

In an article in the same number on ‘Thomas 


Carlyle’s History of the French Revolution | 


(which it commends), the reviewer observes, 
that ‘“* we see among all (Americans) of every 
political creed, and every religious faith, a dispo- 
sition to bring the universe of thought, sentiment, 
and feeling to the touchstone of the understand- 
ing. We are sadly afraid of mysteries.’ * * 
«The higher powers shrink and wither in the 
shallow soil of man’s wisdom and the philosophy 
of the understanding.”” ‘The land in which the 
mass rules is not the free land; that is the home 
of freedom where the truth rules.",= * * * 

“The French revolution wrote upen our earth 
in letters of blood and fire, that as it is with the 
individual, so is it with the nation; that to trust 
in the wisdom of man, to rely upon the under- 
standing of man, to leave the mysterious and 
cling to the intelligible only, to give up faith and 


confide in sight only, to substitute the love of | 


happiness for the sense of duty, and the equality 
of the whole for the Christian brotherhood of the 
whole,—is to take the sure way to crime and 
disappointment, and slavery and self-reproach.”’ 
p. 135. 

The French revolution taught a lesson the very 
opposite of that which is here ascribed to it. 
For centuries before that event, the Roman 
Catholic clergy had fed the minds of the common 
people of France with ‘ mysteries,”’ and taught 
them to give up the “wisdom of man,”’ and to 
cling to the unintelligible. The people under 
their guidance had carefully shunned * the phi- 
losophy of the understanding,”’ and yielded in all 
things to their priests. It is true that before the 
revolution, the philosophers of France had 
thrown off this yoke; but the people at large had 
not done so, ‘That event found them still in the 
profound ignorance into which they had been 
allowed by the clergy to fall; and what were the 
consequences? It was not the emancipated phi- 


t This obviously means,—where the theological 
opinions of the reviewer rule. The remarks in the 
text remind me of an argument stated by one of the 
established clergymen of Glasgow, at a church ex- 
tension meeting. It was the duty, he said, of the 
civil magistrate to endow the true religion. “It is 
asked, how is he to know which is the true religion? 
I answer, we are the teachers of the trnth.”” The 
sentiment was addressed to his own flock, who loudly 
applauded this clear and satisfactory solution of the 
difficulty! The partisans of every other sect would 
have done the same. 


The | 


losophers who perpetrated the horrors of that 
tragedy; but the common people; the rude, 
ignorant, uninstructed mass ; the men who, with 
their ancestors, had for centuries been left to the 
sole guidance of the priests, and who by them, 
for their own ease and aggrandisement, had been 
kept in grovelling ignorance and disgraceful 
superstition. 

The reviewer observes, ‘“ }¥e (the American 
people) are not safe from those causes which we 
suppose to have given its dreadful character to 
the French Revolution.” * ‘This cause was the 
want of reverence. in feudal times, reverence 
was universal, except, perhaps, among a few of 
the best informed. As the world has grown 
older, the veneration for things formerly vene- 
rated has disappeared, because too often ac- 
quaintance has proved them to be undeserving ; 
and, while the old objects have ceased to be ven- 
erated, new objects deserving reverence, have 
not been broaght before us.’ ‘These are sensi- 
ble remarks, but who would have expected to 
see a Writer who could state them so clearly, pro- 
| posing i’tseyism as a new object deserving to 
be venerated! ‘In addition to this,” he con- 
tinues, ** the success which attended analysis and 
logic, as applied to matter, and many old preju- 
dices and habits, has given us an undue faith in 
these processes; and men incline to trust and 
rely upon no truths save those reached through 
logic and analysis.’” ‘This remark is not equally 
sound with that which preceded it. Correctly 
_ stated, the proposition should stand thus: Men 
‘decline to receive any doctrine as truth which 
| directly contradicts logic “and analysis; and 
hence they reject Puseyism and its consequences. 
‘The reviewer proceeds: ‘* In the United States, 
all favours the growth of confidence in the intel- 
ligible only; of reliance upon the tangible, the 
| useful, the comprehensible. Efforts have been 
_made from time to time to introduce among us 
'more faith and reverence, and if we are not mis- 
taken, there is reason to think there is a philo- 
sophy now in progress that will help to sustain 
these efforts; butas yet the favourers of reverence 
are few and scattered, separated by religious, or 
political, or social differences,x—and the want of 
respect and veneration presents daily greater and 
greater dangers. Children do not reverence their 
parents, chiefly because these parents reverence 
/nothing themselves. How can a father hope to 
be respected, who never expresses, by word or 
act, respect for his fellow-men or his Maker? 
Independence is, in our land, mistaken for free- 
dom.” p. 133. He accuses Jefferson of having 
been tinctured with French principles, and con- 
cludes thus: ‘We do think our-country, then, 
in danger of becoming irreverent; religious, and 
sensual, rather than spiritual.” 

The facts here stated, in regard to the present 
condition of the American mind, are to a consi- 
derable extent true; but the remedy proposed of 
introducing Puseyism and the ‘ mysterious”’ is 
preposterous. By tracing the cause of the evil 
we may arrive at a more rational perception of a 
remedy. ‘The following views are offered with 
all deference to the reviewer's opinions. 

At the time of the American revolution the 
Federal leaders were men of great talent, honour, 
and integrity ; but they had been educated in the 
monarchical principles of England. The people, 
even after they became republicans, continued to 
feel that respect for wealth and rank which their 
English training had impressed upon their minds, 
and they allowed the federalists to rule. ‘The 





federalists, following the example of the aristo- 











eracy and the clergy in England, did nothing to 
raise the character and intelligence of the people, 
In the progress of time this generation died out, 
and a new generation appeared. ‘They disco. 
vered their own power, and made efforts to wield 
it, and finally triumphed in the election of Jef. 
ferson to the presidential chair. While these 
events were taking place, neither the new leaders 
of the people, nor the defeated federalists, made 
any adequate efforts to raise the standard of pub- 
lic intelligence. ‘They neither educated intel. 
lectually nor trained inoraily the people; but 
left them to their own efforts, and to those of the 
clergy. After the peace of 1815, the federal 
party was entirely ruined. ‘They descended 
from their high pretensions, yielded up much of 
their leaven of aristocracy, and amalgamated with 
the best of the republicans, and then took the 
name of whigs; but still they did nothing effee. 
tually to educate the people. 

After a few years, the wilder democrats, who 
had been extinguished by this coalition, had the 
sagacity to discover that the people might be flat- 
tered and seduced away from the whigs, and 
they came forth with democratical doctrines as 
far below the amalgamated whig creed, as this 
creed had been below the federal. They tri- 
umphed in the election of General Jackson, and 
still continue to hold power. ‘The very founda- 
tion of their victory was the want of reverence 
in the people for old names, old doctrines, and 
old measures; but will Puseyisin bring them 
back to venerate these? Assuredly not. ‘The 
error committed has been in following, for too 
long a period, the pernicious example of the 
church and aristocracy of England,—that of 
neglecting to prepare the minds of the people by 
education, for wielding with success the vast 
power which the American institutions have 
committed to their hands. 

It is true that the education of the people is 
now attracting serious attention; but it is only 
recently that this has been the case. ‘The active 
generation at present on the stage is greatly 
under-educated in reference to their political 
powers and their duties, and fifty years from the 
present time must elapse before the real effects 
of the American institutions can be fairly judged 
of by their influence on an instructed generation. 
Even at this day, notwithstanding all past ex- 
perience, the conviction is not general among the 
whig party, that their only chance of retaining 
power (for they may gain it by accident for.a 
time) lies in raising the mental condition of the 
people up to that degree of intelligence which 
will enable them to understand the moral and 
political principles on which the welfare of na- 
tions is founded, and in training them to act in 
accordance with these. It is true that even the 
purely selfish among the rich have discovered 
that they are in the hands of the masses, whose 
ignorance and excitability alarm them. ‘They 
are, therefore, at last seriously desirous to educate 
them for self-preservation, if from no higher mo- 
tive ; just as they would desire to pare the claws 
of a wild beast that had unfortunately got into the 
drawing-room, and could not be expelled ;—but 
do not many of them still linger over the condi- 
tion of European society with regret, and lament 
in their hearts that the people are their masters, 
and that they cannot do without them ? 

So far from the attempt being successful to 
bring back the people to reverence the mere 
wealth of the rich, or to invest the clergy with a 
mysterious sanctity, it will now only excite ridi- 





cule. The rich and the clergy must bring their 
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own maxims and pretensions ‘to the touchstone 
of the uuderstanding ;”’ they must abandon * the 
mysteries” in so far as It relates to the affairs of 
this world, and attend to that ** wisdom”’ which 
God has impressed on the material and moral 
world. It has been my humble endeavour, in 
«The Constitution of Man,” in my *“ Moral 
Philos8phy,”’ and in my lectures, to convince the 
eople that there are not two * wisdoms’”’ relative 
to this world, human and divine, but one wisdom, 
which is altogether of God—which is written in 
the frame-work of the external universe, and in 
our own bodies and minds, as well as in the Bible; 
and that unless they study this wisdom, and act 
according to it, they cannot prosper in this life. 
Their present want of reverence may be traced 
io their deficiency in intellectual education and 
moral training. ‘The present generation scarcely 
knows any wisdom superior to its own; but the 
wisdom of God, when properly taught to them, 
will render them at once reverential and inde- 
pendent. ; 

The impediments in the way of extending a 
sound and truly valuable education to the people 
of America are very great. ‘The first step to- 
wards accomplishing this end must be to institute 
normal schools for the instruction of the teachers, 
not only in the proper subjects to be taught, but 
in the best modes of teaching. ‘The assertion 
that this is necessary, is resented by nine out of 
every ten of the actual teachers as a personal in- 
sult; and they find it no difficult matter to induce 
the parents of the children to participate in their 
feelings. Again, many authors and publishers 
are interested in the existing school books ; and 
to say that some of them are ill adapted for in- 
struction, is to affect the interests of their owners, 
and render these individuals secret or declared 
enemies. ‘There are numerous zealous, vigilant, 
and influential clergymen, each advocating pecu- 
liar sectarian views of Christianity ; and to ex- 
pound a principle in mental philosophy or morals 
which threatens, even in the most remote degree, 
to clash with their particular interpretations of 
Scripture, excites their alarm and rouses their 
hostility. ‘These various interests send forth 
under-currents of discontent, which wait only the 
occasion of some tangible act on the part of the 
friends of education that may be plausibly con- 
demned or successfully misrepresented, when 
they immediately combine and form a powerful 
stream of public opposition to the best efforts of 
the true friends of the people. ‘The only means 
of removing all these obstacles is the steadfast 
address of information and reason to the people, 
in a spirit which will bear in meekness a thou- 
sand disappointments, and still persevere in the 
faith of ultimate success. 

August 23. Therm. 60°. The Church of 
Scotland and Education.—In Britain the cause 
of education has still greater obstacles to contend 
with. The Edinburgh newspapers contain a re- 
port of a meeting held in the Assembly Rooms 
of that city on the 8th of July, at which the sub- 
Ject of national education was discussed. The 
company were admitted by tickets, and the Rev. 
Dr. Muir was called to the chair. ‘The “ Cen- 
tral Society’’ for promoting education (which ad- 
Vocates a national system of education universally 
applicable by avoiding sectarian teaching), and 
the evidence of Mr. James Simpson on that sub- 
Ject, given before a committee of the house of 
commons, were severely commented on. Dr. 
Muir is reported to have said, that “ what excited 
alarm in his mind on the present occasion, was 


between the opinions of these philosophical edu- 
cationists and the projects of education which had 
been issued by the government.” Mr. Balfour, 
the minister of Colinton, moved the first resolu- 
tion, ** to the effect that the education of youth 
ought to be vested in the ministers of the Esta- 
blished Church,”’ which was seconded by Mr. 
Johnston. Mr. John Wood, of the Sessional 
School, moved a resolution expressing thanks to 
God for the *‘ parochial school system, superin- 
tended by the parochial minister, and in which 
the Bible was received as the basis of all instruc- 
tion.”” He declared his dissent from Mr. Simp- 
son’s views of education, and commented in 
‘‘severe terms on the monstrous consequences to 
which this would lead.” Mr. Swinton of Inver- 
leith Row moved that an address be presented to 
her majesty, and that petitions ** be sent to both 
houses of parliament deprecating the proposed 
measure” of government to establish an educa- 
tional system open to all sects. ‘These resolu- 
tions were adopted. 

I introduce this subject to my American readers 
as a practical example of the nature and mode of 
action of an Established Church. It is a single 
sect, endowed by the government, and placed in 
possession of ecclesiastical power extending over 
the whole kingdom, and professing articles of 
belief sanctioned by act of parliament. It is 
chained in its position by legal fetters. Theo- 
logy may gather new lights from science—from 
profounder erudition in the clergy, or from in- 
creasing civilisation in the people ; but the law- 
enacted creed cannot admit one ray of light into 
its dogmas. When the clergy of an established 
church see the public mind advancing in know- 
ledge, and in the practice of the Christian virtues 
of mutual forbearance, justice, and benevolence, 
they take the alarm for the safety of their own 
pretensions to supremacy. ‘They discover that, 
if the people should be educated in useful know- 
ledge, and induced to practise that precept of 
Christianity which teaches us to ‘love our 
neighbours as ourselves,” their exclusive domi- 
nion would be wrested from them; and they, 
therefore, leave no effort untried to secure to 
themselves the education and training of the 
young, with a view to bind them to their chariot 
wheels through life. 

Since the reformation, the church has had the 
charge of the education of the people both in 
England and in Scotland. On the 5th of July, 
1839, the Marquis of Lansdowne, in the house 
of lords, presented a graphic picture of the suc- 
cess with which the church has discharged this 
duty in England. In Kent, said he, the maniac 
Thom had induced the people to receive him as 
one of the Messrs. Rothschild, the rich bankers ; 
as the King of Jerusalem ; as the Earl of Devon; 
and lately in the sacred’ character of the Saviour 
of mankind ; ‘‘and in each of these characters he 
was implicitly believed and blindly followed, by 
the greater proportion of the whole population of 
three or four parishes.” ‘*In two or three instan- 
ces the most infatuated of his followers are the 
very masters and mistresses of the village schools! 
Kent was not singular in its ignorance. He be- 
lieved that in his own immediate neighbourhood, 
in the west of England, it would only require the 
appearance of another Thom to give rise to a 
similar exhibition of fanatacism.” 

If the common people had been invested with 
any degree of political power, or had enjoyed any 
legal and constitutional means by which they 
could have brought the evils of their ignorance to 


clergy, would they have been allowed to fall into 
such a state of mental degradation? No! At 
present, they have no way of making this igno- 
rance influence the comforts of the rich, except 
by open violations of the law, such as burning 
corn-stacks and other property. The chartists 
have lately destroyed houses and shops in Bir- 
mingham to the value of 40,000/. sterling. For 
these offences they are imprisoned, banished, or 
executed ; meanwhile the clergy and aristocracy 
continue to oppose the only practicable scheme 
of averting such catastrophes—that of universal 
education. In the United States, the ignorance 
of the masses operates through the medium of 
the ballot-box, and it is filling the wealthy with 
so much terror for their own safety, that they are 
as ardently desirous to educate the people, as the 
majority of the English peers and clergy are to 
prevent the accomplishment of such an object. 
Can the Church of England then be safely trusted 
with the education of the masses in future? ‘Two 
reasons forbid it. Furst, Two fifths of the peopie 
are dissenters, and the nation includes the whole; 
und, secondly, the spirit of the Church of Eng- 
land is avowedly conservative of all corporate and 
social privileges, and it is therefore hostile to the 
elevation of the masses into that condition of in- 
telligence and morality which will render them 
fit to send representatives of their own feelings 
and interests into the legislative assemblies of the 
country, and thereby to destroy all unjust advan- 
tages, enjoyed exclusively by particular classes. 
No body of men should be entrusted with na- 
tional education, who do not conscientiously de- 
sire to advance both the mental and physical 
condition of the people, without regard to the 
consequences of their improvement on the pri- 
vileges of those who are now their superiors. An 
enlightened and moral people will grant justice 
to all, and no class has any title to more. 

In Scotland, the clergy have as little reason to 
boast of their success in national education. Their 
folds also include only three fifths of the popula- 
tion, and they have therefore no right to direct 
the education of the whole. Besides, it is con- 
fessed by themselves that they shamefully ne- 
glected both the spiritual and the temporal 
education of the people during seventy years of 
the last century; and Dr. Chalmers lately pro- 
claimed that the large towns in particular of 
Scotland are overrun by ‘unexcavated hea- 
thens.”” Dr. Spurzheim, when he last visited 
Scotland, remarked that the Scots appeared to 
him to be the most priest-ridden nation in Europe ; 
Spain and Portugal not excepted. After having 
seen other countries, I can understand the force 
of this observation. One of the disadvantages of 
Scotland is her remote situation, and the conse- 
quent limited intercourse of the majority of her 
people with foreign nations. She has grown up 
as a little world within herself. She tries her 
church, her clergy, her schools, her opinions in 
general, by no standard but her own cherished 
prepossessions ; and she finds them perfect. In 
Protestant Germany, Switzerland, and the United 
States, the darker features of Calvinism are soft- 
ening. Scotland clings to them all; and with 
perfect self-complacency, charges these other 
nations with ‘ backsliding from the truth.” ‘This 
is precisely what the Spaniards and Portuguese 
have long done in regard to their opinions, under 
the guidance of their priests. The clergy and 
political partisans in Scotland take advantage of 
this tendency to self-admiration, and by assuring 
the people that they are the most orthodox Chris- 
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and intolerance round the necks of the enthralled 
listeners by their own hands. In the United 
States, the system of education which has called 
forth the petition from the church party in Edin- 
burgh to the queen, has been in actual operation, 
and with the best effect, for years. ‘The state 
provides for all the people, secular education and 
instruction in those moral departments of Chris- 
tianity in which all sects are agreed, and it leaves 
to parents and pastors of every sect the duty of 
indoctrinating the young in their own peculiar 
tenets. ‘The state recognises no sect as wiser, 
or better, or sounder than the others, but leaves 
the people to judge of their merits, and to sup- 
port them according to the dictates of their own 
consciences and understandings. The conse- 
quences are—-extremely little religious animo- 
sity; churches supported by voluntary zeal so 
numerous that in New England, and in the cities 
generally over the Union, there is one for every 
thousand inhabitants ; and a clergy so indusirious 
that a large proportion of them actually sacrifice 
their health, and some their lives, in the discharge 
of their duties. ‘The churches, moreover, are far 
more handsome and comfortable in their accom- 
modations, and much better filled, than those of 
the establishment in Scotland. Meanwhile the 
whole country is actively engaged in the work 
of education. It is no wonder, then, that the 
people of the United States look with astonish- 
ment at the proceedings of our established clergy 
in regard to education, and that they sympathise 
with the working classes, when they complain 
of ‘the great opposition given to a grant of 
30,000/. for the education of the poor, in con- 
trast with the little opposition to a grant of 
70,000/. for building a riding house for the 
queen.”’* 

Supply of Ice to Calcutta.—American enter- 
prise has led to the regular supply of Calcutta 
with ice from the United States as an article of 
ecommerce. A gentleman of Boston, who owns 
a ship of 400 tons employed in this trade, de- 
scribed to me the process of loading the ship. In 
the month of February, the ice is cut into square 
blocks and built regularly up in the hold till it is 
quite full. ‘The interstices between the blocks, 
and also the sides and a few inches at the bottom 
of the vessel, are filled with husks of rye, and 
the whole forms a compact mass. The hatches 
are then closed, and the hold is rendered as nearly 
air-tight as possible. About one fourth of the 
whole quantity shipped melts in the voyage. 
The moisture trickles down and is pumped out 
with the bilge water ; the remaining three fourths 
are delivered in Calcutta. ‘The trade yields a 
fair profit. 

The New York City Humane and Criminal 
Jnstitutions.—The female penitentiary at Belle- 
vue contains 71 convicts. ‘The female peniten- 
tiary at Blackwell’s Island contains 224. The 
male penitentiary at the latter place contains 232 
convicts. ‘The house of refuge contains 158 
boys and 58 girls—total 216. ‘The lunatic asy- 
lum on Black well’s Island contains 200 persons 
—95 men and 105 women. ‘There are in the 
almshouse at Bellevue 2432 persons—1167 
natives of this country, and 1265 foreigners.t 


* Address by the general convention of the work- 
ing classes to the middle classes, 

+ The almshouse is the refuge for the paupers of 
the city ; and this return confirms two facts which I 
have already adverted to, namely, that the aggregate 
number of paupers ig the American cities is small 
compared with that in British cities, and that a large 
proportion of them are foreigners. In regard to the 


The city prison contains 128—95 men and 33 
women— 16 of whom are in the debtors’ depart- 
ment. The ‘ nurseries’’ at the Long Island farm 
contain 776 persons—516 boys, 172 girls, 12 
men and 76 women.— September, 1830. 

Mercantile Honour in New York.—* A dis- 
pute has been carried on in some of the papers 
as to the amount of mercantile honour in New 
York. Our opinion is, that there are in New 
York some of the biggest rascals that go un- 
hanged. Besides these, there are a good many 
little rascals, some of whom were born here, but 
most of them received their education in other 
places. Further, there are a great many very 
well behaved gentlemanly people engaged in 
trade.’”— New York Journal of Commerce, 
20th July, 1839. This is an honest, and appa- 
rently a very correct, statement of the case. 

August 31. Ther. 51°. Law as to Challenge. 
—It has been decided in Philadelphia that a chal- 
lenge to fight with fists is an indictable offence ; 
in The Commonwealth v. Caleb Whitehead, 
before Judge ‘Todd and jury, 15th of August, 
1839. ‘lhe judge remarked that this is not an 
indictable offence in England, and that the point 
has never hitherto been decided in Pennsylvania, 
but that, after hearing able pleadings by the 
counsel in the case, he is of opinion that it 7s an 
indictable offence, and ruled. accordingly. ‘The 
jury returned a verdict of guilty. 

A Storm.—Last night the wind increased to 
a heavy gale from the north and northeast, ac- 
companied by a tremendous rain. Cape Cot- 
tage, a frame house of three stories, clapboarded, 
vibrated to its foundations, and our bed shook 
beneath us. ‘The rain streamed through the 
roof, penetrated the room above ours, and fell in 
large drops on our floor. ‘The windows leaked, 
and the winds roared through our apartments, as 
if they had been A®olus’s cave. The storm con- 





tinues this day, and the sea comes rolling in from 
the Atlantic, in stupendous waves, and breaks 
with terrific grandeur against the rugged cliffs 
that skirt the shore. 

Captain Marryat’s Diary.—I have perused 
the American reprint of this work. It is a spe- 
cial pleading against the Americans, and not an 
impartial judgment on their character and institu- 
tions. His section on religion is a strange com- 
bination of illogical ideas. He represents the 
multiplication of sects as fatal to religion. ‘This, 
however, is contradicted by facts. His argu- 
ment amounts to this: that if we leave the human 
mind free, with reason and the Bible as its only 
guides, to form its own opinions, and institute 
ils own ceremonies in religion, the consequence 
will be simply the multiplication of errors; but 
he should have explained how the selecting of 
one sect, and declaring it by act of parliament to 
be the depositary of the only true faith, will 


charge formerly alluded to, made against the mana- 
gers of St. Cuthbert’s charity workhouse in Edin- 
burgh of shipping paupers to the United States, in 
order to free themselves from the burden of main- 
taining them, I find that I understated their defence. 
Mr. Johnston paid the agents at Liverpool for the 
ship ** Chieftain” the head-money which is exacted 
from every individual going from Great Britain to 
New York,” for himself and his apprentices and 
servants. ‘The captain of the vessel neglected to re- 
port him and his people at New York on their arri- 
val, and to pay the ‘* head-money,”’ in consequence 
of which Mr. Johnston was carried before the mayor, 
Mr. Clark, and fined in 500 dollars, and imprisoned 
because he was unable to pay or give bail for that 
sum. This was regarded even in New York as an 





outrage on justice. 


. . ——$—$—__ 
confer on its doctrines the character of unques- 


tionable truth. Does the act whieh provides 
bounties for those who believe in the thirty-nine 
articles of the Church of England, and Penalties 
for those who do not believe in them, render 
them infallibly true? The lesson which the 
multitude of sects conveys to my mind is that 
those points in which they all agree must be 
clearly revealed in the Bible, and must therefore 
constitute the essence of Christianity, while those 
regarding which they differ widely, must be not 


tial to human salvation. _The progress of discus. 
sion in the United States is dimihishing the points 
of difference, and increasing those of’ agreement, 
For example, the eternal perdition of infants is 
now given up by all, or nearly all sects, whereas 
a century ago this was a favourite orthodox article 
of belief. Again, the doctrine of the total cor. 
ruption of human nature is now in the progress 
of being abandoned or modified by the different 
secis; which also was a fundamental element in 
all sound belief half a century ago. Other mo- 
difications are in progress, some of which I shall 
take a subsequent opportunity of stating. 

Captain Marryat accuses American jurymen 
of accepting bribes. I have never heard this 
mentioned by the Americans themselves as a de- 
fect in the working of their institutions, and I 
have no means of knowing to what extent the 
evil, if it do exist, prevails. But, without mean- 
ing in the least to palliate the iniquity of it, I 
may be allowed to remind Captain Marryat that 
a short time ago, even in the reformed parliament 
of Great Britain, the members of the house of 
commons, the chosen of the land, when acing in 
the character of judges on committees on disputed 
elections, disregarded, in the most shameless 
manner, al] law, evidence, and justice, and voted 
the tories for the tory candidates, and the whigs 
for the whig candidates, without a single excep- 
tion, till the abuse roused the indignation of the 
honest men of all parties over the whole empire, 
and was at last corrected. ‘The American juries 
are often composed of ignorant men in humble 
circumstances ; whereas these committees con- 
sisted of men of the first rank, fortune and edu- 
cation in the country. 

He mentions a judge who acquitted a female 
convicted of theft because she was ‘a pretty 
girl.” We could have told him in Scotland of a 
sheriff, only lately deceased, who was so great 
an admirer of the fair sex, that, according to com- 
mon report, when he sat as judge in the small 
debt court, he decided in favour of the lady, 
whether plaintiff or defendant, the moment he 
saw her head-gear, as she passed through the 
crowd to come to the bar, and without waiting to 
discover whether she was old or young, plain or 
pretty, or to hear either what she claimed or what 
she resisted. Such stories have in-general just 
so much truth in them as to render them amus- 
ing expositions of the foibles of the individuals of 
whom they are narrated; but it is absurd to cite 
them as traits of national character. : 
Sept. 3. Aurora Borealis.—This evening at 
half past seven we saw a beautiful aurora borealis. 
In the zenith its top was exactly like the centre 
of a splendid canopy, from which its rays, some 
of them of a deep purple colour, seemed to de- 
scend to the horizon. I afterwards read in the 
newspapers that on the evening of the same day 
the same appearances had been seen at London, 
New York, and New Orleans! As there 1s 2 


difference of nearly six hours between London 





and New Orleans, this aurora must ee 


so explicitly unfolded, and be therefore less essen. 
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jts form and colours for an extraordinary length 
of time. ‘The sun must have been shining on 
New Orleans when the aurora was observed in 
its greatest splendour in London! Its height 
must have been great, for it was seen precisely 
at the same hour in the same part of the heavens, 
and presenting the same appearances, in New 
York and Portland in Maine, which are more 
than 300 iniles apart. 

Sept. 10. ‘Ther. 65°. Sunday.—In New York 
ithas recently been decided that it is unlawful to 
sell newspapers in the street on Sunday. 

The Amistad Schooner.—Yor some days a 
long, low, black schooner, of a very suspicious 
appearance, was observed hovering off the Ame- 
rican coast, and she has at last been captured in 
Long Island Sound. She was filled with negroes 
lately brought from the coast of Africa to Havana, 
a Spanish city, and sold there as slaves to a 
Spaniard, who hired this vessel to carry them to 
his estate in Cuba. ‘They rose on the captain 





and killed him and one of his crew; several | 
others fled from the vessel in a boat, and the rest, | 
including their purchaser, they saved alive. ‘They | 
commanded them to steer for Africa, which they | 
did during the day, as the negroes knew that | 
Africa lay to the south, and the sun showed them | 
the direction; but during the night they invariably | 
steered north, until they came to Long Island , 
coast. A vigorous discussion is proceeding in | 


the American newspapers, whether these men | 


are murderers and pirates, or noble asserters of 
their invaded rights. 

Sept. 11. Ther. 61°. Dr. Sewall, the Anti- 
Phrenologist.—I formerly mentioned that I had 
stated to this gentleman that he erred in regard 
not only to the truth or merits of phrenology, 
(as to which he had as good a right to form a 
judgment as any phrenologist), but in respect to 
the subject itself, and that the representation 
given of it in his work entitled ‘* Errors of Phre- 
nology exposed,”’ was a tissue of mistakes of his 
own; upon which he had expressed the possi- | 
bility of his revising his opinions. A second 
edition of his book has since appeared, in which 
the old misrepresentations are retained. Not 
only so, but the same errors in quotation are | 
carefully preserved. As an example of his ac- | 
curacy in point of doctrine, I cite the following | 
words from my Elements of Phrenology, in| 
which the real phrenological views are stated, | 
and I shall then introduce his representation of | 
them. ‘The phrenologist never compares 77- | 
tellectual ability with the size of the brain in| 








general; for a fundamental principle of the sci- | 
ence is, that different parts of the brain have dif- | 
ferent functions, and that hence the same absolute | 
quantity of brain, if consisting of intellectual 
organs, may be connected with the highest 
genius, while, if consisting of the animal or- 
gans, lying in the basilar and occipital regions of 
the head, it may indicate the most fearful energy 
of the lower propensities.” Elements of Phre- 
nology, p. 151. With this passage before his 
eyes, Dr. Sewall represents us as saying that, 
“Ifa small head be connected with a powerful 
intellect, it only proves that the brain, though 
small, is well organised, and acts with uncom- 
mon energy !’’ p. 46. 

The following will suffice as a specimen of 
his representation of facts :—*‘* When all these 
fail,’ says he, “in furnishing a satisfactory ex- 
planation, another method still more amusing is 
sometimes resorted to in relieving Phrenology 
from embarrassment. It may be illustrated by 





the following facts: There is a celebrated divine 


now living in Scotland equally distinguished for 
his amiable disposition, his gigantic powers of 
mind, and the great moral influence which he 
exerts upon the Christian world. This indi- 
didual, i¢ is said, has the organ of Destructive- 
ness very largely developed, and not having any 
counteracting organ very large, it is contended 
by those who are acquainted with the fact, that 
he manifests his inherent disposition to murder, 
by his mighty efforts to destroy vice, and break 
down systems of error. In this way he gratifies 
his propensity to shed blood.” By the words 
‘* it is said,’’ as well as by the whole context, Dr. 
Sewall obviously affirms that this is a statement 
or representation given by Phrenologists. It is 
a pure fiction! No such statement, or any thing 
resembling it, is known to me to exist in the 
whole literature of Phrenology. Dr. Sewall cites 
no authority for it whatever. 

Finally, Dr. Spurzheim carried with him to 
America several diseased skulls of uncommon 
thickness, which he showed in his lectures in 
elucidation of the rule, that in making observa- 
tions we :nust select healthy individuals not past 
the prime of life, because in disease and old age 
the skull does not indicate the size of the brain. 
Afier his death his collection was sold, and one 
of these skulls came into Dr. Warren's posses- 
sion, who sent it to Dr. Sewall. He has litho- 
graphed it and presented it to his readers with- 
out mentioning the rule now stated, or the use 
which Dr. Spurzheim made of the skull. In 
some regions this specimen is more than an inch 
thick! Dr. Sewall introduces drawings of four 
other skulls differing very widely from each 
other in thickness, but instead of mentioning the 
age and state of health of each of them (which 
he dared not do, besause such information would 
have destroyed his own argument,) he leaves his 
unskilled readers to infer that they are all normal 
skulls. His own words are, ‘The history of 
the intellectual character of the individuals whose 
crania are here delineated 7 shall not detail, as 
the only object of introducing them is to show 
the natural and insurmountable obstacles which 
exist in ascertaining the amount of brain by the 
measurement or inspection of the living head. 
Such a history would be entirely irrelevant, as it 
could in no way aid the Phrenologist in his ex- 
amination. ‘The difference of their thickness 
furnishes impressive evidence of the impossi- 
bility of ascertaining the volume of the brain by 
the rules of Phrenology !’’ It is difficult to decide 
whether the disingenuousness or the indiscretion 


| of this statement is most conspicuous, for Dr. 


Sewall is a professor of anatomy, and he cer- 
tainly knows that the cases in question are ex- 
ceptions to the general rule, and that in making 
the foregoing statement he is at issue not only 
with Phrenologists, but with high anatomical and 
non-phrenological authorities. Magendie of Paris, 
for example, who is hostile to Phrenology, has 
said that the ‘ volume of the brain is generally 
in direct proportion to the capacity of the mind;”’ 
and that * the only way of estimating the volume 
of the brain in a living person is to measure the 
dimensions of the skull ; every other means, even 
that proposed by Camper, is uncertain.”* And 
Dr. John Gordon, the opponent of Phrenology, 
in the 49th number of the Edinburgh Review, 
says—* But we will acquiesce implicitly for the 
present in the proposition (familiar to physiolo- 
gists long before the ages of Gall and Spurzheim,) 


* Compendium of Physiology, Milligan’s Traus- 
lation, p. 104. Edit. 1826. 





that there is in most instances a general corres- 
pondence between the size of the cranium and 
the quantity of cerebrum; that large heads usu- 
ally contain large brains, and small heads small 
brains.”” p. 246. 

It is not my intention to present any answer 
to Dr. Sewall’s lucubrations; this has already 
been done in a very effectual manner by Dr. 
Caldwel! in his ** Phrenology vindicated,” and 
by Dr. Bell in his Eclectic Journal of Medicine; 
but this second edition is fortified with a new 
species of evidence, which deserves some atten- 
tion. Dr. Sewall presented his work to several 
distinguished men, who knew nothing of Phre- 
nolugy, but whose opinions are influential in the 
United States, and obtained their opinions of his 
book and the science. ‘They wrote him com- 
plimentary letters in return, praising his book, 
and condemning Phrenology as untrue and dan- 
gerous, and he has printed these letters in the 
front of his new edition! This was a cruel hoax 
perpetrated by him on these respectable men. 

Several of the English magazines, and also a 
Berlin journal, annoyed at the progress of Phre- 
nology, which they had authoritatively con- 
demned, hailed Dr. Sewall’s lectures as a grand 
support to their own hostile opinions, and pro- 
claimed them as a complete refutation of the sci- 
ence. I wish them joy of their ally. 

Dr. Channing and the Edinburgh Review. 
There are two classes of moralists of very dif- 
ferent characters. In the one the intellect is 
powerful, and the moral sentiments relatively 
feeble. Men thus constituted regard utility as 
the standard of virtue, and draw their moral 
maxims chiefly from the dictates of their under- 
standings, much in the same manner as they de- 
duce mathematical conclusions. Paley is a re- 
presentative of this class. In the other, the moral 
sentiments are equal to, or preponderate over, 
the intellectual faculties. Men of this class first 
feel the right, the true, and the beautiful, by a 
species of intuition, and then employ their intel- 
lectual faculties to give specific form and expres- 
sion to their moral impressions. Dr. Channing 
appears to me to belong to this class; Fenelon, 
also, was one of them. Critics, like other men, 
approve of works which embody their own style 
of thinking, and condemn those produced by 
minds different from theirown. Dr. Channing 
has been particularly unfortunate in respect to 
the individuals to whom his works are said to 
have been committed for criticism in the Edin- 
burgh Review. ‘Thi first notice of them, which 
appeared in October 1829, is understood to have 
been written by the late William Hazlitt. Hazlitt 
had a vigorous intellect, and considerable Ideality, 
but he appears to have been deficient in some of 
the moral organs, particularly Conscientiousness. 
This faculty produees the love of the simple, the 
true, and the consistent. Hazlitt had no taste 
for these, but rejoiced in paradoxes. Conscien- 
tiousness, Veneration, and Benevolence, when 
powerful, imbue the mind with meekness, phi- 
lanthropy, and a sincere respect for, and trust in, 
human virtue. Hazlitt laboured under the af- 
fliction of disappointed ambition, envy, ill-nature, 
and distrust of mankind. He was no better 
qualified, therefore, to appreciate Dr. Channing’s 
genius and writing, than a critic deficient in 
Time, Tune, and Ideality, would have been to 
discover and describe the peculiar excellences of 
Mozart’s Requiem. Accordingly, his review is 
a tissue of small objections, written in a queru- 
lous, dogmatical, and contentious spirit, while 





scarcely a gleam of Dr. Channing’s highest quali- 
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ties appears to have penetrated his mind. ‘The 
most profound and correct portion of Dr. Chan- 
ning’s character of Napoleon, that in which he 
traces the grand errors of the Emperor’s life and 
his ultimate downfall, to his insensibility to jus- 
tice, was to Hazlitt altogether incomprehensible, 
and he recognises neither truth nor depth in the 
idea. He entirely overlooks it. 

Another criticism of Dr. Channing’s works 
appeared in the Edinburgh Review for April, 
1839, which is ascribed to Lord Brougham. If 
Hazlitt was ill-qualifted to appreciate Dr. Chan- 
ning’s genius, Lord Brougham was not much 
better fitted to do so. ‘To some of Hazlitt’s de- 
fects he added deficiency of Ideality. Blind to 
the numberless beauties both of thought and ex- 
pression in Dr. Channing’s ‘* Remarks on Fene- 
lon,” written upwards of twenty years ago, he 
seized on some small defects in its style, pointed 
out these in a cynical tone, and passed without 
notice the best as well as the most recent of the 
author’s productions. ‘The time was when the 
Edinburgh Review was the advocate of freedom 
of thought, and the patron of high minded prin- 
ciple. Dr. Channing’s fame has risen far above 
the sphere of its influence either for good or 
evil; but for its own sake, it should not have 
been found in the ranks of his detractors. His 
character of Napoleon was worthy of its com- 
mendation, even in its brightest days, and he had 
many other claims to its respect. He was a 
clergyman, and yet the enemy of creeds, be- 
cause they fetter the understanding and prevent 
the progress of the mind in moral and theological 
science ; he was an American citizen, and sub- 
ject to the whole influence of public opinion, 
which, in his country, is described as a tyranny, 
yet he braved that opinion with the most admi- 
rable courage, and sacrificed popularity and in- 
fluence to the calls of duty. His appeal to the 
American public against the admission of Texas 
into the Union, is one of the soundest political 
treatises in point of principle, the loftiest in moral 
tone, and the most elequent in composition, in 
the English language, and it had a prodigious 
effect; nevertheless, it was written altogether on 
the unpopular side, and few men in the Union 
would have ventured to brave opinion as he did 
in addressing to his countrymen such plain and 
fervid language, in condemnation of a favourite 
scheme. Again, his bold and eloquent denunci- 
ations of slavery have reared up hosts of enemies 
against him, and added another claim to the re- 
spect of all the generous and good for his talents 
and his intrepidity. Finally, while the whole 
Union was excited with a vivid passion for war 
against England about the Maine boundary, and 
Mr. Clay and Mr. Webster, and other political 
leaders, either fanned the flame, or stood aloof 
and saw it rage, Dr. Channing again stepped 
forth, and, in an admirable sermon against war, 
appealed to the reason of his countrymen, even 
in the midst of their fiercest excitement, in favour 
of peace, and of the interests of civilisation. 
These great services, not to his country alone, 
but to mankind, had all been performed, and their 
blessed effects were discernible on the public 
mind, when the review ascribed to Lord Brougham 
appeared in the United States. Its paltry exposi- 
tion of defects in the style of one of his oldest 
essays, and its contemptuous estimate of the 
merits of the most intrepid and eloquent advocate 
of the supremacy of moral principle, in public as 
well as private affairs, and of the rights of the 
oppressed, was unworthy of a liberal and en- 
lightened critic. Dr. Channing, moreover, was 


a Unitarian, a sect which is not powerful in the 
United States, and which is much vilified by the 
orthodox in Britain; and yet he dared to en- 
counter the prejudices of his countrymen when 
the orthodox in general took counsel of discre- 
tion. 

The extent of this merit cannot be appreciated 
by those who have not lived in the United States. 
The New York Evangelist says, ** The truth is, 
that ministers are so dependent upon the money- 
making part, and so easily influenced by the 
fashionable part of their congregations, that, how- 
ever forcibly they may preach against sin m 
general, there is a great want of that moral cou- 
rage which will point out particular and popular 
sins, and say to their audiences, ‘ Ye are the 
men.’”’? Dr. Channing has not only said to his 
countrymen, ‘* Ye are the men,”’ but has repre- 
sented to them in the boldest manner the princi- 
ples which they, as Christians, are bound to 
follow ; regardless equally of ‘the money-mak- 
ing” and ‘ fashionable” portions of his congre- 
gation and the community at large. 

If the Edinburgh Review had come forward 
in a spirit worthy of its own principles and of its 
former fume, and added its influence to give 
effect to these generous efforts, it would not in- 
deed have raised Dr. Channing’s reputation on 
either side of the Atlantic, for happily this is be- 
yond its control, but would have done credit to 
itself and the country which gives it birth. ‘The 
course which it has actually followed, has grati- 
fied the enemies of Dr. Channing in America, 
encouraged them in their depreciation of his tal- 
ents and usefulness, and made the friends of 
moral, religious, and political freedom lament the 
decay of what once was the vigorous champion 
of the great and the good. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
1839. 

Sept. 12. Ther. 55°. Cape Cottage.-—We 
have now resided eight weeks in this delightful 
retreat, and 1 borrow the description of it from 
C ’s letter to a friend. ‘Here you may 
picture us quietly seated in our summer retreat, 
a handsome, rather large cottage, built of wood, 
clap-boarded, and painted white, with those green 
outside window-shutters which give such an air 
lof coolness and neatness to New England cot- 
|tages in general. Cape Cottage stands upon 
| Cape Elizabeth, a projecting point, jutting out | 
‘into Casco Bay, and forming one of its extremi- 
ities. It lies three miles anda half from Port- 
land, whether by a good road or by the sea. 
Casco Bay is full of islands beautifully greuped ; 
common report states them to amount to 300, but 
the fisherman whose boat we hire to carry us | 
among them, limits their number to 43.  Port- 
land Harbour, which is formed by an indentation 
in the land, is protected from the Atlantic on all 
sides by these islands, through which, however, 
several channels allow ships to approach it from 
various points. Nothing can exceed the pic- 
turesque beauty of the vessels when appearing 
and disappearing through these openings. ‘he 
harbour is defended by two forts, named after na- 
tives of Portland, Fort Preble, on the main land, 
and opposite to it on an island, Fort Scammel. 
The Americans have improved the name of the 
cape, by changing the Indian ‘ Pooduc’ into 
‘Cape Elizabeth ;’ but they have been less suc- 
cessful with the islands, to three of which they 
have given the unpoetical appellations of ‘ Hog,’ 




















| * House,’ and ‘ Bang.’ The main channel to th 
| harbour lies in front of our windows, at the dis 
tance of a hundred yards. It is about one mile 
broad, and is bounded on the Opposite side b 
Hog Island. We enjoy a view of the vessels 
bound to and from Portland, and certainly no 
craft can look better under a soft southern breeze 
and a brighi sun; for their sprightly elegant 
forms glide like nautilus shells on a ground of 
lapis lazuli, with their white sails unsullied by 
dirt or coal smoke. 

“The coast is rocky, and not unlike that of 
Cullercoats on our own northeastern shores, 
‘The rocks are of mica-slate, which is not always 
a very picturesque formation; but here they con. 
tain iron, which, by rusting, has subjected them 
to disintegration, and the waves have tern them 
into manifold forms, and strewed them about in 
a thousand fantastic groups. ‘They seem as if 
fashioned for the very purpose of delighting the 
idler; you may scramble over them for miles, 
and every pinnacle will afford you a varied view: 
or you may sit under their shade, screened from 
all winds and from the sun at every hour of the 
day. Here you may ruminate on ocean, earth, 
and heaven, and, if fond of adventure, you may, 
by indulging in a little absence of mind, be sur- 
rounded by the tide, and become a living statue 
ornamenting a craggy point of rock, till the fall- 
ing waters set you free. From this grandeur of 
devastation and disorder, you are brought bya 
sweep of the coast into a sweet, placid, little bay, 
where you would think the miniature wavelets 
could never swell into fury, and yet we have seen 
the Atlantic, when roused by a_ northeasterly 
gale, pour terrific masses of water into those 
seemingly peaceful retreats. 

‘‘ The place is essentially scenic : every white 
sail that starts out from behind a jutting rock 
makes you think that an adventure ought to be- 
long to it, and every man who takes up a fishing 
rod, and places himself on an eminence, how- 
ever common looking before, is immediately 
| transformed into a picturesque object, and is in- 
vested with interest. Although Nature has not 
endowed me with those strong perceptive facul- 
ties that constitute enthusiasts in scenery, yeta 
fine prospect appeals also to the moral part of our 
nature, and leads us, by a process too rapid for 
analysis, from physical to mental beauty, and to 
its Author, Infinite Goodness. [ can seldom 
recall to my mind’s eye, as some persons can, 
any scene, however lovely or however dear, but, 
through my mind’s affections, it may be long re- 
membered, I sit on these rocks and recall the 
songs of the sea that I used to hear in my dear 
native land, and among them comes oftenest back 
that sweet ode of Mrs. Hemans, ‘* The Treasures 
of the Deep,” in the tones of my own fascinating 
cousin Mrs, A——. , 

“The land that skirts the coast is like our 
Enelish downs, grassy and gently undulating, 
with here a projecting reck and there a little pool. 
It affords pasture to cattle, sheep, and _ horses, 
and is all open to the footsteps of the wanderer. 
Beyond this, the country is divided into small 
farms. the possessors of which are also many of 
them fishermen, whose neat white cottages gleam 
forth from amidst brushwood, tall Indian corn, 
and rather stunted trees. As we range along the 
shore, one ear drinks in the murmur of the waves 
and the splashing of oars, whilst the other feeds 
on the notes of American robins, the sharpening 
of scythes, and the lowing of herds. 

‘‘ These rural sounds, I am sorry to say, are 
not always pleasant. In a ramble I took a few 
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jays ago, 1 was distressed by the peculiarly | as lighthouses, are pretty objects in the scene. 
cooked. 


jaintive tone in which a cow, standing alone by 
abarn, was lowing. ‘ What’s the matter with 
her?’ | asked of a man who leaned over the wall. 
«Calf killed,’ was his abrupt reply; and as he 
spoke he spread a fresh skin on the wall. The 
oor mother recognised it, ran up to it, began 
licking it, and smelling to the little hoofs that 
hung down; she then looked into the man’s face 
and lowed most piteously ; and again caressed 
the remains of her lost darling! ‘She'll go on 
that way for four or five days,’ said her master ; 
and sure enough it was so, for I never passed 
that way, for more days than four, that I did not 
hear her plaintive tones. 

«A profusion of wild flowers, some of which 
gre cultivated in gardens at home, may be gath- 
ered on the downs and in the fields. Our parlour 
is generally adorned with bouquets of them, in- 
cluding fragrant dog-roses that grow even in the 
clefts of the rocks quite down to the margin of 
the tide. Wild raspberries, of excellent quality, 
wild strawberries, and the whortleberry, or Scot- 
tish ‘‘ blaeberry,” abound every where. ‘They, 
and excellent sea-fishing, attract numerous parties 
of pleasure from Portland, who arrive, some in 
handsome barges by the bay, others in equipages 
of all varieties of form by the road; they spend 
afew hours rambling singly or in groups, give 
liveliness to the scene, and return home in the 
evening. ‘The fields also are alive with grass- 
hoppers, large and small, which hop into your 
face without ceremony, and are often brought 
home and hung up in one’s closet in some fold 
of dress, from which they skip forth next morn- 
ing much to their own gratification and to our 
surprise. Besides the shrill chirping. which is 
the only sound uttered by our English grasshop- 
pers, some of these emit a noise like that of cas- 
tanets in action, or the tapping with an iron-shod 
walking stick on a hard stone. Nobody ean tell 
me whether this sound proceeds from the cicade ; 
but, from watching them, I perceive that the in- 
dividuals which make it are larger than their 
chirping brothers. As you walk along, you en- 
counter also whole clouds of primrose-coloured 
butterflies, and pale blue dragon-flies. ‘These 
are harmless ; I wish we could say as much of 
those blood-thirsty mosquitoes, which infest us 
every where, and seem as if sent to remind us, 
amidst all these swects, that we are still in a 
world of mingled good and evil. My poor hus- 
band has lain on the sofa for three weeks, lame 
with their bites on his ankles, and is only now 
again able to walk. My own eyes have often 
been closed up for days by the mountainous 
swellings with which they have been encircled, 
but, thanks to Providence, the mosquitoes have 
generally taken them in turns, and left me one at 
atime fit for use. We have learned, however, 
to exclude them from our rooms. We have 
nailed catgut muslin over every window, through 
which they find it difficult to squeeze even their 
slender bodies; and this, with ablutions of cam- 
phorated spirits, nearly frees us from their in- 
door intrusion. 

“We have hired a horse and gig from Captain 
———., (a respectable butcher in Portland,) and 
had delightful drives into the country. The 
ground in general, within 10 or 12 miles of our 
cottage, is pleasing and rural, without being 
either rich or highly cultivated, and in this dry 
season most of the roads are good. Every drive 
brings us within sight of the ocean or the bay, 
at one point or another; and three tall snow- 
white towers, crowned with lanterns, and used 


‘it had regular holes in it like what our grand- 





The condition of the country and people is ob- | 
viously behind that of the rural population in | 
Connecticut and Massachusetts; but the abun- | 
dance of spruce firs, generally grouped in small ; 
masses, the undulating and verdant surface, and | 
the detached farm-houses and offices, constantly | 
remind me of England, and, in many points of | 
view, of the ** Park” of some great earl. Here 
you seldom see a cottage, however small, that is 
not brilliant with white paint, and verdant with | 
green shutters, and without something like a gar- 
den about it, producing a pleasing impression of 
cleanliness and comfort. 

‘* A few days ago some one brought up to the 
house a portion of common sea-weed, which, by 
a freak of nature, had grown into the exact simill- 
tude of a Jady’s mantelet or cloak, such as have 
been lately worn in the world of fashion. It was 
double, and trimmed round with what was doubt- 
less intended for an embroidered flouncing, since 


mothers called punching. It was of a very be- 
coming form, I ussure you: they are not uncom- 
mon here, buth of green and brown colours, so 
we may suit our complexions in the article, 
which, perhaps, some mermaid mantua-maker 
has sent up, in hopes to decoy the poor thought- 
less lovers of finery to her emporium below the 
waves ! 

‘‘ But it is time that I should introduce you to 
the interior of our cottage. It would never do 
for’an American rural retreat; for although a 
‘ public house,’ as they name a hotel, it is of such 
moderate dimensions, that the family of one of 
the ministers of Portland, that of a senator from 
Maine to Congress, and ourselves, with the land- 
lord and his family, fill it. ‘This is exactly to 
our taste, but would be very humdrum to those 
who rejoice in the crowds of Saratoga, or the 
White Sulphur Springs of Virginia. At break- 
fast, dinner, and tea, we form a very agreeable 
family party, and, as we have our separate par- 
lors, we have retirement at command when de- 
sired. We find our fellow-* boarders,’ as we are 
called here, excellent and agreeable society. The 
senator has been in England, and, when in Edin- 
burgh, visited Sir Walter Scott, to whom he car- 
ried letters of introduetion. Sir Walter played 
off a little hoax on him, which he never disco- 
vered till we told him of it. The ‘Great Un- 
known’ took him, as his friend, to a public en- 
tertainment, given on the occasion of the corona- 
tion of William TV., and placed him near Mr. 
Blackwood, the celebrated bookseller, who was 
then a bailie, and wore a massive gold chain 
round his neck, as an insignium of office. Sir 
Walter introduced the American to Mr. Black- 
wood, and whispered into his ear, ‘ You must 
always call him my Jord; he is a bailie!’ ‘The 
senator did as he was directed, and it was only 
on my husband telling him that a bailie is not 
styled ‘my lord’ in Edinburgh that he became 
aware of the trick. ‘Oh, then,’ said he, laughing, 
‘the humorous baronet has been playing off the 
Yankee against the bailie, and enjoying the joke 
all the while in his sleeve.’ Add to this society 
visits from various friends in Portland, and from 
one of the best of Boston’s accomplished sons— 
one engaged in kindred pursuits with my hus- 
band, who has come hither and spent several 
days with us, and you have a picture of our social 
parties. 

‘* We boast of no finery in our cottage, but it 
will vie with a palace for order and cleanliness ; 





our fare is not such as would suit a London al- 


derman, but it is abundant, savory, and well- 
Air, exercise, and minds agreeably oc- 
cupied, yet void of care, give an exquisite relish 
to our dinners of fresh fish, (cunners and polloks 
caught by the rod on the rocks, by the master of 
the inn, his son, or their boys,) our ‘ chowder,’ 
or fish-soup, our young Indian corn, and our 
squash—the last a very delicate vegetable, I assure 
you, notwithstanding its frightfully vulgar name. 
Fowls, turkeys, beef, veal, and mutton, make up 
our fare, and we are in no danger of suffering 
want either of substance or variety in our meals. 

‘* You hear much of the want of respect and 
other faults in the manners of the people here, 
and, perhaps, if you had seen our hostess quietly 
xeep the seat in our room in which I found her 
this morning, and heard her tell me, while I was 
standing before her, that she was trying my air- 
cushion, and continue to ask various questions 
about it, without rising, you would have imagined 
shat this was a confirmation of the fact: But in 
incidents of this kind the manner is every thing. 
Our hostess is a naturally genteel woman, and 
had not the slightest idea of intruding; her cu- 
riosity to understand the nature of the air-cushion 
bespoke an active intelligence, of which we enjoy 
the advantage in her management of the general 
affairs of her household. Besides, in this coun- 
try, such freedoms do not constitute marks of 
disrespect, and every land should be tried by its 
own lawsof politeness. Those stiff-necked per- 
sons who cannot turn to the right or the left as 
the road bends, had better stay at home, and enjoy 
their rigid postures in their own chimney-cor- 
ners. At the same time, I must remark that in 
this country, where equality is the birth-right of 
all, manners should forma much more important 
branch of education than they do. ‘There are 
many persons who, through thoughtlessness, or 
selfishness, or mere ignorance, are in the habit of 
committing offences against delicacy, refinement, 
and common sense. ‘These certainly should be 
taught, with all possible celerity and assiduity, 
that in a state of society where all ranks may 
mingle together, and where the lowest may be 
found in juxtaposition with the highest, a// are 
bound to conduct themselves so that they shall 
not be an annoyance to any. My husband tells 
them pithily that if they be all sovereigns, as they 
claim to be, they are bound to be all gentlemen. 
I go so far with this idea that I maintain that this 
not only should, but, by proper training in child- 
hood, might be the case in all societies. Look 
at the manners of the poorest children who have 
been well trained in one of Wilderspin’s infant 
schools ; they are inoffensive and well bred, and 
the sum of their own enjoyment is not diminished 
by this accomplishment: Nay, it is increased ; 
for good breeding is the consequence of the edu- 
cation of the moral sentiments, which leads to 
refinement as well as to virtue. We often hear 
of an aristocracy of intellect. I wish that ali 
over the world we saw an aristocracy of good 
breeding: If such existed, political equality would 
not be far distant. 

‘But I am writing a dissertation, when I 
meant only to give you a description. I must 
introduce you, then, to mine host’s eldest daugh- 
ter Tabby. She is an excellent, sensible, and 
obliging young woman, and between her and me 
there have been amicable interchanges of books 
and other civilities. Her collection of books 
comprises Byron, Moore, Mrs. Hemans, &c. in 
poetry ; a full and well written history of the 
North American Indian tribes ; a description of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii; a History of all 
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Religions, and many other works. Well, ‘Tabby 
has just come in to borrow a dress for a pattern ; 
to which I made her most welcome. I mention 
this incident only to assure you that it may be 
done, and has been done, without the least shadow 
of that offensive familiarity which has been attri- 
buted to such a request by some of our English his- 
torians of American manners. I am quite sure that 
Tabby would have had pleasure in lending me any 
of her patterns, and thinks that in borrowing mine 
she but increases the sum of general enjoyment 
without in the least deducting from particular 
advantage. It was a pleasure to me to oblige 
her; and I can testify besides, that there was no 
domestic duty which could add to my comfort, 
which Tabby did not as cheerfully perform as if 
she had never either owned a work on poetry or 
borrowed the pattern of a piece of dress. 

‘** The youngest daughter of this family might 
sit for a picture of Laura or Beatrice. Her face 
is lovely, with the real golden hair parted from 
her smooth white brow, and the very peculiarly 
rich chesnut coloured eyes, which are so rare 
and so beautiful. This girl, if her form were 
equal to her face, would be one of the fairest 
creatures 1 have seen in this land of fair ones. 
These girls, and the fishermen, and the boys who 
attend to the horses and carriages that come here, 
may be seen strolling together among the wild 
raspberries, or conversing familiarly under the 
large portico (with which all American inns are 
furnished,) a perfect specimen of equality ; but 
if you imagine by this that the girls permit, or 
the men offer, rude jesting, romping, or other im- 
proprieties of behaviour, you commit the error 
of supposing them to be, in manners and feelings, 
the exact counterparts of our own people of the 
same station, which is not the ease. ‘Their ‘ sove- 
reignty” has at least taught them self-respect, and 
this is a great means of insuring respect from 
others. 

‘‘ [tis a great comfort to us to be served by the 
landlord’s daughters, and by his wife as cook ; 
for the want of ‘help’ is as great an evil here as 
in other parts of the Union. A lady of note, in 
speaking to me of the flourishing state of the 
cotton factories at Saco, fifteen miles from Port- 
land, said, ‘If you want to know the real aris- 
tocracy of this country, look at the factory girls ; 
—they will not come to us as servants—they 
make us work much harder in our kitchens than 
they do at their spinning-jennies. It would be 
all fair if we and they could ride and tie; but 
absolutely itis we who are the domestic drudges.’ 





This you will think is asad picture of life in a 
democracy, but, as you are a benevolent lady, 
perhaps the cause of it may lessen your regrets. 
These factory gitls are the daughters of small ! 
proprietors who farm their own lands, or of re- 
spectable tradesmen; they engage in labour to 
make up a little purse for marriage, or to help an 
old father and mother, and they naturally prefer 
that kind of work which yields them the best re- 
turn. ‘The factory owners pay them two, or two 
and a half dollars a week of wages, and, in do- 
mestic service, they could not obtain much above 
one-half of this sum. 

‘* If you are not tired of my descriptions, I will 
introduce you to two more of our friends and com- 
panions—fine young Newfoundland Dash, with 
en ingenuous earnest countenance, ever watching 
for our casting sticks into the bay that he may swim 
and bring them back; and little stuffy Yorick, 
with eyes so clear that I think they must be made 
of Labrador pebbles, and whose bark is the most 





perfect expression of self-importance, seemingly 


uttered to warn the meaner crowd to preserve 
their proper distance. 

‘* How do we spend our time? In reading, 
writing, walking, driving, talking, scrambling, 
and sitting amidst those delicious rocks, in balmy 
air! ‘The hours fly like minutes, and the days 
like hours. One amusement of my husband’s 
amuses me. You must know that Portland is a 
great port for ‘ the lumber trade’—Anglicé, the log 
and deal trade ; and the coast of the bay is lite- 
rally strewed with deal-ends and fragments of 
wood of all shapes and sizes. He gathers those 
that suit his purpose, fashions them with his knife 
into the form of ships, fits rudders and masts to 
them, uses the outer surface of birch bark for 
sails, and sends them forth into the bay or the 
Atlantic, as the wind answers. We see them 
scudding joyously before the gentle southwest 
wind out into the ocean. If any of them reach 
your coast, capture them and condemn them as 
lawful prizes. Another of our amusements is 
watching the great ‘sea-sarpent.’ I think that 
we have found out what perhaps has given rise 
to some of the stories you may have read about 
it. One night there was a brisk gale from the 
southwest, and the appearance of stormy weather. 
In the morning the porpoises came rolling into 
this harbour in great numbers, and some of them 
of enormous size. They followed each other in 
a long straight line, and as the backs of adozen of 
them in different parts of this line shot up, at the 
same moment, a small stretch of imagination 
could supply solid substance to the watery spaces 
between them, and thus picture them as one con- 
tinuous creature. Our host, who is a sensible 
man, gravely asked if we had seen the ‘sea- 
sarpent,’ ‘ who,’ said he, ‘ with his family, is re- 
ported to be somewhere off this coast.’ I heard 
him put the same question to a chance fisherman 
who answered as gravely, ‘Oh yes, we've run 
along side of him for ten miles!’ The only 
drawback, besides the mosquitoes, to our enjoy- 
ment, is periodical visitations of dense fogs. 
They come so regularly every Monday, that we 
at last reckon them as due on that day. ‘They 
blot out by their leaden vapour all our lovely 
islands, bays, roses, cliffs, and even the foaming 
surge, as if they had never been. One day, as 
I stood under the portico, the mist opened for a 
few seconds, just sufficient to show the steam- 
boat from Boston, like a dim ghost, dripping with 
the heavy fog, and labouring most disconsola'ely 
into port; having, as we afterwards heard, been 
obliged twice to take refuge on her voyage. She 
gave us one melancholy glance and groan, and 
was again shrouded from cur view. 

‘12th September. This afternoon, dear ; 
we must bid adieu to our pretty cottage and all its 
agrémens. 1 have taken my last look of those 
rocks and waves, and grassy seats, and sunny 
islands, and Iam sad to part with them! It is 
strange to find one’s affections taken captive by 
a place which one could see only fora few weeks, 
and which we must leave without the remotest 
prospect of ever revisiting it; but so it is—our 
affections answer to the calls of their objects, and 
leave reason to decide in its own way on the 
wisdom of their doing so. I have stored my 
memory with images of goodness, peace, and 
beauty, and so, my dear Casco Bay, I will not 
repent of knowing you, though I must leave you 
behind. You are lying in a glorious sunshine on 
our last interview, and I carry off your last smile 
of loveliness as that by which you shall hereafter 
live in my memory and affections—adieu, I am,” 





i 

September 12. Ther. 55°. Portland.—Thjg 
afternoon we left Cape Cottage, and caine ina 
fine barge with two sails to Portland. ‘The eyen. 
ing was delightful, the sea smooth, and the wind 
fair. ‘The town looked beautiful as we approached 
it by water. It stands on the slope of a ridge 
and from the manner in which it is built, looks 
very large for its population, which js only 
16,000 inhabitants. We remained six days in 
the town, and enjoyed the hospitality of many 
friends, who had formed our acquaintance at the 
Cottage. ‘The society of Portland appeared to 
us to be very agreeable, and free from form and 
ceremony. We were entertained at dinner, tea, 
and evening parties, every day that we remained, 
and felt new regrets in leaving so many kind and 
interesting friends, 

Phrenology.—Among other gentlemen jn 
Portland who take an interest in Phrenology we 
became acquainted with Mr. John Neal, a law- 
yer and a distinguished author in the United 
States. He gave me ‘The New England Gal- 
axy for January and February 1835,” to read, 
on account of the report which it contains of a 
trial of a boy, in whose defence he had pleaded 
and led evidence, avowedly on phrenological prin- 
ciples. ‘I'he case was the following :— 

In the month of July 1834, a boy of nine 
years of age, named Major Mitchell, the natural 
son of a poor woman living at Durham, 23 miles 
from Portland, actuated by some provocation 
offered to him by David F. Crawford, a boy of 
eight years of age, induced this boy by threats 
and promises, to go with him into a wood to get 
some flags. When there, Mitchell beat Craw- 
ford with his fisis, then stript off his clothes, 
bound him to a tree with the suspenders of his 
breeches, and flogged him with twigs from head 
to foot to the effusion ef his blood; and then at- 
tempted to drown him in a pool. Crawford at 
last escaped from his hands, and arrived at home 
lacerated and naked. Mr. Neal finding the boy 
Mitchell prosecuted criminally by the Common- 
wealth, and friendless, undertook his defence. 
He learned from his mother that, ** when about 
a week old, he fell off a high chest on the floor, 
and was taken up for dead. He struck on the 
top of his head, and when lifted his hands were 
clenched and his head swollen.” He had been 
at school, but had never advanced beyond spelling 
words of one syllable. His head presented a 
very large development of Destructiveness, also 
large Acquisitiveness and Necretiveness, deficient 
moral organs, but a feir development of the an- 
terior lobe. Mr. Neal considered that his brain 
had been injured, and that he was partially idiotic. 

The defence was Ist, The deficiency of evi- 
dence of the facts; 2dly, ‘The great improba- 
bility of the alleged mutilation having been per- 
petrated by the accused ; and 3dly, That his con- 
duct, if according to the accusation, proceeded 
from injuries sustained by his brain in his infancy. 
The second defence rested on the trifling nature 
of the wound, as observed when the boy came 
home, and the fact that one of Crawford’s brothers 
was deficient naturally in this respect, whence 
it was probable that this boy was so too. The 
third defence was supported by medical author! 
ties and testimony. 

Mr. Neal proposed to put in as evidence, 
‘‘Spurzheim on Insanity,”’ voce Fatuity, p. 104 
of the first American edition : ‘* Combe’s System 
of Phrenology, case of E. S.”’ &c.; but he was 
met by the objection, that in the case of Ware v. 
Ware, & Grem. 1. 56, the supreme court had de- 
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cided, that ‘* medical books of the highest authori- 
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ty” were not competent evidence. He called 
Dr. Jesse W. Mighles as a witness, who testi- 
fied as follows: ‘1 am a believer in Phrenology 
asa science. Great changes have taken place 
in the treatment of insanity, as well as in the 
mode of dissecting the brain, since that work 

Dr. Spurzheim’s) appeared. I have examined 
the prisoner’s head ; there zs something remark- 
able in it—a very unnatural depression. 1 pre- 
sume it is congenital. All heads are more or 
less deficient in symmetry, but the wané of sym- 
metry here is quite remarkable. 1 have examined 
it repeatedly before, and had come to the conclu- 
sion long ago, before I was called, that some in- 
jury had probably happened to it, ‘The right ear 
is lower than the left, and there is a considerable 
protuberance on that side. An injury to the 
muscle of that ear, caused by a fall or blow on 
the head, might na urally produce these appear- 
ances. Certain functions of the brain may cease 
in consequence of a blow—the functional power 
(of a part) may be destroyed, while the rest con- 
tinue undisturbed. Such is the doctrine of the 
books, and I believe it.” 

Cross-examined.—*‘ 1 do not speak of this 
destruction of the functional power of the brain 
in part, while other parts continue uninjured, 
from experience. Change of moral or intellectual 
character might appear a twelvemonth after the 
injury, from irritation or inflammation.” 

Mr. Neal proceeded to ask certain questions 
at the witness as a phrenologist. ‘The Attorney 
General objected, and Mr Neal maintained his 
right. ‘ Atthis moment the court interfered and 
asked a question, which resulted in a declaration 
by the witness, that he could not, of his own 
knowledge, say that such and such enlargements 
of a given organ would produce a correspondent 
change of character. He believed, although he 
did not know of his own knowledge, that a blow 
on the head might change the character of the 
individual in some particulars, though it left him 
unaltered, undisturbed in others.’’ 

Justice Emery charged the jury. ‘* He com- 
mented in a clear and lucid manner on the whole 
testimony.”’ ‘But it is said’ (he continued) 
“that the head has a large peculiar formation 
called the organ of Destructiveness. ‘There is 
no disposition to keep out of courts of justice 
true science, but, on the contrary, to pay it 
marked deference. If a question were raised 
here as to a fact committed in the East Indies, 
and by two persons it should be said to have been 
full moon at the time, and as/ronomers should be 
called who should demonstrate from calculations, 
that there could not have been a full moon at that 
time, it would be proper evidence for a jury. So, 
if dyers be called as to the effect of chemical 
combinations upon colours ; or if physicians ve 
called to show the effects of poison upon the hu- 
man frame, such is competent testimony. But 
when it shall have been demonstrated by proof 
like this, that a bump here, or a bump there, shall 
affect the mind, either to destroy the powers of 
mind, or decidedly to alter its character, then, 
and not till then, will such become proper evi- 
dence to be submitted to ajury. Where people 
do not speak from knowledge, we cannot suffer a 
mere theory to go as evidence to a jury ; espe- 
cially where one says he is a believer in the sys- 
tem, and has no personal knowledge upon the 
subject. Our decisions are made in the day-light, 
and the jury are judges of the law as well as of 
facts.”” 

The jury found the prisoner guilty on both 
counts, and sentenced him to nine years’ con- 
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finement at hard labour in the State Prison at 
Thomaston. ‘The boy showed no emotion. 
The same downcast look—the same unalterable 
counienance—the same dull and sleepy eye—the 
same stoop, and the same half-open mouth cha- 
racterised him from the fiist to the last moment 
of his trial.” Mr. Neal concludes—* I am sure 
that he understood litle or nothing of what he 
saw, though he told me he did, appeared grateful, 
and promised to be a good boy when he got to 
Thomaston.” —*** They give you enough to eat 
there, don’t they?’ was his only remark, when 
told that he should be in prison as long as all his 
life previous to his sentence.” 

To Mr. Neal is due the merit of being the first 
barrister, so far as my information extends, who 
has had the courage to bring phrenology directly 
into a court of law, and to plead upon its princi- 
ples. ‘The case was very unfavourable for him 
—first, from the want of direct evidence of the 
boy’s head having been injured; and, secondly, 
from Dr. Mighles not having had a practical 
knowledge of the science. Judge Emery’s 
charge was obviously correct, in the circum- 
stances of the case; but the principles which he 
lays down convey an instructive lesson to phre- 
nological physicians to obtain practical know- 
ledge by observation, and not to rest satisfied 
with conviction founded on mere testimony or 
philosophical adaptation. If Dr. Mighles had 
observed nature, he would have been able to de- 
scribe the peculiarities of the head more accu- 
rately and intelligently, and to say positively 
whether the head was necessarily that of an idiot, 
or imbecile boy, or not. He would also have 
been better able to distinguish between a swell- 
ing caused by a blow on a muscle, and one 
arising from the prominence of a part of the skull 
caused by the development of brain beneath ; 
and, in this latter case, he would have been better 
able to bear direct evidence to the connection 
subsisting between this fact and the boy’s vicious 
dispositions. If he had possessed practical know- 
ledge, he would have been better able also to dis- 
tinguish a congenital deformity of head from one 
caused by an external injury, and to point out the 
bearing of each of them upon the case before 
him ; and, lastly, he would have spoken with the 
weight of an observer interpreting nature, or 
narrating facts of which extensive and scientific 
observation had put him in possession, instead of 
appearing before the jury as a reader merely, 
resting his conviction and testimony on statements 
and arguments contained in books, which books 
other men of respectable reputation are pleased 
to treat with ridicule or disrespect. ‘The phre- 
nologists who have observed nature know that, 
most probably, he was in the right; but they 
have no direct guarantee that he was so in this 
individual case (which they have not seen), and, 
consequently, even they must hold the judge fully 
justified in refusing to place any reliance on such 
evidence. 

In making these remarks, I have in view solely 
the application of phrexology to future cases, and 
do not at all blame Dr. Mighles. He probably 
never contemplated that he would be called on to 
make such a solemn use of his phrenological 
knowledge, and he deserves credit for having had 
the courage to avow his conviction and state his 
impressions, when judicially summoned to do so, 
undismayed by that terror of public opinion 
which makes cowards of so many able men, 
when the merits of phrenology are in question. 

Jeremy Bentham.—Mr. Neal, when a young 
man, lived for some time in the house of the late 





Jeremy Bentham in London, and he mentioned 
the following anecdote of him. ‘* Mr. Bentham,” 
said he, ** had no objection to be known to the 
world precisely as he was. 1 frequently amused 
him for a moment or two by imitating some of 
his peculiarities of speech, walk, and gesture, 
and he actually invited Matthews to dine with 
him, because I thought that a true Bentham on 
the stage by Matthews would be well received 
by the public. He regarded it as sitting for a 
picture, a live picture, and was tickled with the 
idea. What the result of the negotiation between 
him and Matthews was, I do not know, farther 
than this, that Matthews never saw him to my 
knowledge.” ‘This occurred in December, 1826, 
and is mentioned in a Memoir of Bentham pub- 
lished by Mr. Neal. I told Mr. Neal that the 
cast of Mr. Bentham’s head, taken after death, 
shows an excessive development of the organ of 
Love of Approbation. Mr. Neal remarked that 
Mr. B. “would not bear contradiction from any 
one except Mr. Doane the barrister, one of his 
secretaries, and myself. Every body also flat- 
tered him to his face—if not by downright eulogy, 
by submissiveness or unquestioning acquies- 
cence.” There is proof of this in every page of 
the Memoir above referred to. When he under- 
stood that Mr. Neal was keeping notes of his 
conversations, he desired him to write them out 
every night, and made him read them to him in 
the morning ! 

Sept. 18. Ther. 42°. Phrenology.—To- 
day I assisted at the dissection of a brain in pre- 
sence of Dr. Rea, Dr. Mighles, Mr. Neal, and a 
number of other gentlemen, who take an interest 
in phrenology. Dr. Rea mentioned to me that 
he had attended a woman who became insane on 
account of the death of her son, and attempted to 
drown herself. The head was hotter at the organ 
of Philoprogenitiveness than in any other part. 
He cupped her at that part, put on a blister and 
an issue a little below, and cured her. She is 
now well. 

In the evening, at 7 P. M., we left Portland 
in the steamboat for Boston, and sailed past Cape 
Cottage and the scenes which we had so abund- 
antly enjoyed. We took our last look of them 
with regret, and breathed forth our best wishes 
for the success and happiness of our late excel- 
lent host and his amiable family. Next morning 
at seven o’clock, after a prosperous voyage, we 
entered Boston bay and harbour, and found them 
bathed in sunshine, and beavty, and alive, in 
every direction, with white sails and gliding 
forms. 

Sept. 23. Ther. 59°. Hartford in Connec- 
ticut.— We traveled by the railroad from Boston 
to Worcester, and by the stage from Worcester 
to Springfield, and thence to Hartford by the 
Connecticut river, and arrived here after a very 
pleasant journey. We met with interesting com- 
panions in the pubiie vehicles, and were over- 
whelmed with kindness at Springfield during our 
brief stay. ‘The country appeared as picturesque 
and beautiful as it did last year on our first arrival. 
New England bears well a repeated inspection, 
nay, a scrutiny. 

Phrenology.—It had been my intention, when 
I came ta the United States, to lecture in Balti- 
more in October of this year, and then to proceed 
to Cincinnati and Louisville, and deliver courses 
in these cities during the winter of 1839—40; 
but, as already mentioned, no class could be mus- 
tered in Baltimore, and the same obstacle has 
presented itself in Cincinnati. Before I left New 
York in May, Dr. Gross, from that city, called 
9 
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for me, and was authorised to announce that I 
should lecture in Cincinnati, if wanted. He 
gave public notice on his return, but apparently 
met with so little success that I never heard from 
him, or from any one else on the subject. I 
therefore accepted an invitation to deliver a course 
of twelve lectures on Phrenology in Hartford, 
one of the two capitals of the state of Connecticut. 
Its population is about 10,000 persons, who are 
employed chiefly in trade. I am now preparing 
for my course. 

Advertisements.—The ‘Courier and En- 
quirer’’ of New York, states, that, between the 
14th September, 1838, and the 14th September, 
1839, it published 143,428 new advertisements, 
or 464 a day! 

The Banks.—The signs of coming adversity 
are thickening. ‘The United States Bank con- 
tinued selling bills of exchange on London at par 
(93 per cent,,) when the banks in New York 
demanded and obtained 10 and 103, or from 10s. 
to 20s. per cent. of premium. ‘This excited 
much speculation, and a new occurrence has 
raised this into astonishment. ‘The United States 
Bank has lately sold its own post notes, payable 
at long dates, in Boston, to the extent of $800,000, 
at a discount equal to 16 and 18 per cent. per 
annum. ‘The sales were readily effected, as the 
credit of the bank was undoubted ; but the seller 
proceeded to the Boston banks, in whose notes 
the purchases were paid for, and immediately 
drew specie from them for the whole amount! 
This, it is said, has been shipped to England to 
enable the bank’s agent there to retire its drafts 
sold to the public at par! ‘The effect has been 
to paralyse trade in Boston. ‘The banks, drained 
of their specie, are contracting their issues, and 
fearing farther disasters. ‘The shares of the 
United States Bank, which were lately sold at 
$118 for the share of $100, have now fallen to 
par. 

Miss Martineau and the Ladies of Boston.— 
Miss Martineau has excited great indignation in 
New England by certain expressions in her 
book, which are here interpreted to amount to an 
accusation of drinking against the ladies of Bos- 
ton. We have never seen any thing that could 
lead us to suspect the existence of such a vice; 
and have enquired what could give rise to the 
statement. One of our chance fellow-passengers, 
who is extensively acquainted in that city and 
New York, said that she knew some American 
ladies who indulge in as many as three glasses 
of wine after dinner, and then, by means of la- 
vender and cordials, support a state of artificial 
excitement during the remainder of the evening. 
‘*'This,”’ she said, **I call drinking.”’ I must 
leave the ladies to settle this delicate point among 
themselves; I can only testify that it was not my 
fortune to meet with any of these excited fair 
ones, in any part of New England. 

Sept. 24. Ther. 46°. The Amistad Afri- 
cans.—The case of the Africans, captured in the 
‘long, low, black schooner” in Long Island 
Sound, is exciting an extraordinary degree of 
interest. ‘The advocates of abolition represent 
them as heroes who have nobly risen against 
their oppressors, and recovered their freedom at 
the hazard of their lives; while the patrons of 
slavery designate them as pirates, murderers, and 
banditti, and call for their trial and execution. 
We visited them this day in the jail at Hartford, 
in which they have been placed, waiting the dis- 
posal of the courts of law. They are all young, 
and three of them are children. Several seemed 
to be in bad health, but the rest were robust and 





cheerful. ‘They are genuine Africans, and little 
more than three months have elapsed since they 
left their native shores. ‘Their heads present 
great varieties of form as well as of size. Several 
have small heads, even tor Africans ; some short 
and broad heads, with high foreheads, but with 
very little longitudinal extent in the anterior lobe. 
Their leader Cinquez or Jinquez, who killed the 
captain of the schooner, is a well made man of 
24 or 25 years of age. His head is long from 
the front to the back, and rises high above the 
ear, particularly in the regions of Self-Esteem, 
and Firmness. The breadth is moderate, and 
Destructiveness is large, but not excessive. DBe- 
nevolence and Veneration are well marked, and 
rise above the lateral organs; but the coronal 
region altogether is narrow. ‘The anterior lobe 
also is narrow; but it is long from front to back. 
The middle perpendicular portion, including 
Comparison and Eventuality, is decidedly large. 
Individuality is full. The temperament seems to 
be nervous-bilious. This size and form of brain 
indicate considerable mental power, decision, 
self-reliance, prompt perception, and readiness of 
action. 

The Supreme Court of Connecticut has just 
decide! that it has no jurisdiction over these 
Africans, and that it lies within the district court 
to dispose of them. ‘They are well treated, and 
defended by able counsel, who are paid by pub- 
lic subscriptions. 

Sept. 25. Ther. 52°. The Militia.—There 
was a grand muster of militia here to-day. Some 
of the companies looked quite military, while 
others certainly were only citizen soldiers in ap- 
pearance. ‘The mounted officers, dressed in blue 
coats and white breeches, with abundance of lace, 
large cocked hats and white feathers, by dint of 
galloping and prancing supported their military 
pretensions extremely well. I feel a respect for 
citizen soldiers, notwithstanding their awkward- 
ness, because they are powerless for evil and 
aggression, and become always the more formi- 
dable the more real occasion there is for their 
services. 

Fhe Late F¥ar.—These soldiers remind me 
of a ‘history of the late war (that of 1812) be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, by 
H. M. Brackenridge,”’ which I have read. It is 
ably and temperately written. I heard a dis- 
tinguished American citizen remark as follows in 
reference to this war: ‘* We had abundance of 
provocation to justify it, but I never could help 
regretting the time we took to declare it. We 
had suffered great injuries both from the French 
and the British, which we had long submitted to ; 
and there was something ungenerous to my feel- 
ings in our selecting that moment (the 19th of 
June, 1812) to commence it. Napoleon was 
then at the summit of his power, and was march- 
ing, as every one believed, to the subjugation of 
Russia, while England alone maintained the 
cause of humanity and freedom. We chose that 
moment to join the side of the conqueror, and 
throw our weight into the scale against Britain.” 
This observation appeared to me to express ad- 
mirably the real merits of the question which 
party was to blame for the commencement of 
that contest. ‘The war itself was conducted by 
us in the worst spirit. The battles on the lakes, 


the bombarding and ravaging of the towns on the 
Atlantic, coast, the burning of the Capitol at 
Washington, and the conflicts between single 
ships, chiefly frigates, had, every one of them, 
the tendency to inflict misery on individuals, and 
to kindle the most rancorous feelings between the 





nations, but to decide nothing. After having 
been on the field of some of these battles, and 
read the narratives of all of them, and having 
contrasted the small numbers of men engaged jn 
them (from 500 to 3000), with the enormous ex. 
tent of territory and resources of the United 
States and of Britain, they reminded me of po. 
thing but two furious women scratching each 
other’s cheeks and tearing each other's hair, 
They bore no reasonable relation to the only 
conceivable object of war, that of compelling 
either nation to yield. ‘lhe attack by the British 
on New Orleans appears to me to have been the 
only part of their operations that was worthy of 
their fame; [ mean the object aimed at in that 
enterprise, and not the manner in which it was 
conducted. If the British had captured New 
Orleans and closed the Mississippi; they might 
have occasioned serious emb.rrassment to the 
Americans; but, as far as I can discover, no 
other of their projects, although successful, would 
have carried any important consequences in its 
train. ‘The command of the Canada lakes would 
have enabled them to defend that province, which, 
however, was in no danger from the Americans, 
for their force never was capable of making con- 
quests. Victory‘on the lakes might have ena- 
bled the British to retard the settlement of some 
of the American western states, but only in a 
small degree, for these were accessible by the 
Ohio, the Mississippi, and the Wabash, inde- 
pendently of the lake navigation. 

The British of those days seem to have been 
actuated by an unbecoming hatred and contempt 
of the Americans. This last feeling led to most 
of the defeats which they sustained, both by land 
and sea; and the same sentiment still lingers 
among many of the British aristocracy, who ex- 
ercise a great influence over the destinies of Eng- 
land. I have already explained, that the Ameri- 
cans are really a war-loving, if not a warlike na- 
tion, and it would be well that the British under- 
stood their real character. It may appear to be 
an unpatriotic opinion, but my impression is, 
that, in a fair combat, either by sea or lant, of 
man to man, and gun to gun, the Americans, 
after acquiring discipline and experience, would 
beat the British ; and the reasons of my opinion 
are these :—The two nations belong to the same 
stock, and are equal in physical organisation. 
The instinct of self-preservation is the motive 
which induces men to shun danger and to run 
from a fight, and bravery is in proportion to the 
motives which ean be thrown into the opposite 
seale. ‘The masses which comp se fleets and 
armies are drawn from the humbler classes of 
society. In Britain, these have little education, 
no sphere of political action, no influential com- 
patriots to sound their praises or to cover them 
with shame on their return as conquerors or 
cowards. ‘hey have no field of ambition to ex- 
cite their individual energies before they become 
soldiers or sailors, and when they have embraced 
these professions the road to high preferment is 
closed against them. Their motives to fight, 
therefore, are derived from their native force of 
character and discipline. In native qualities the 
Americans are their equals, and in all other mo- 
tives, except discipline, their superiors. ‘There 
is more mental activity, a greater range of interests 
and ideas, a more influential public opinion, and 
a far wider field of ambition, operating in the 
case of the American seaman, militia man, and 
volunteer, than in that of the British sailor or 
soldier. ‘The discipline on shore will at first be 
inferior in the Americans; because the British 
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constitution renders discipline almost natural to 


British soldiers, while that of America trains her 
opulation to an aversion to subordination, At 
the commencement of a war, therefore, the Bri- 
tish, with equal numbers, will be more than a 
match for the Americans; but every day will di- 


minish the disparity. ‘The singular feature, in 
the case of the Americans, is, that victory or 
defeat equally tends to increase their belligerent 
eficiency. A large and influential portion of the 
people was at first opposed to the war of 1812 
against England, and some of the New England 
states actually refused to march their militia to- 
wards Canada on the requisition of the general 
sovernment; but first the triumphs of the Ame- 
rican frigates, and finally the burning of the 
Capitol at Washington, and the ravaging of their 
coasts, rendered them not only unanimous but 
enthusiastically devoted to the war; and if it had 
continued longer, their energy and eiliciency 
would have rapidly increased. 

The Americans are engaged in avocations 
which prosper most in peace; they are devoted 
to gain, and averse to subjection to authority. 
As formerly observed, therefore, although they 
are full of warlike predilections, these circum- 
stances present strong practical checks on their 
indulging in the gratifications of war. Add to 
these impediments the fact, that, after one of the 
political parties has identified itself with a war, its 
opponents will make ‘ political capital’’ out of 
every thing connected with it; in other words, 
however just or necessary hostilities may be, 
they will operate on the feelings of the people 
against the war, for the sake of destroying their 
political adversaries. ‘Thus, immediately after 
the commencement of a contest, and while it is 
yet known to the people chiefly in the form of 
burdensome taxes, interruption to trade, and de- 
struction of credit, there will always be a power- 
ful opposition to it, and great distraction in the 
national councils. At this stage of hostilities the 
United States government will appear powerless, 
and the union seem to be on the eve of dissolu- 
tion; but only let the contest fairly begin, and 
let either victory or defeat visit the American 
arms, and in the exact ratio of the pressure from 
without will be the condensation of public senti- 
ment within. In short, the American nation, 
like a ste¢l spring, seems to have no energy when 
it is fully expanded, but it gathers strength with 
every ounce of pressure that is applied to it. Its 
territory is so vast, and its climates so various, 
that it forms a world within itself; and although 
a European maritime war would cause great 
loss and misery to the Atlantic cities, it could 
not materially affect, far less permanently destroy, 
the general prosperity of the union. 

I sincerely trust that the days of war between 
the United States and Britain are gone by, never 
toreturn; but if the mad passions of either should 
provoke hostilities, Britain seems to me to have 
only one course to pursue that will effectually 
lead to peace. She should act not only justly 
but generously in the conduct of the war, so as 
to enlist the sympathies of the good in America 
in her favour ; she should avoid all petty attacks 
that would serve to irritate public sentiment with- 
out the possibility of producing any great results; 
never engage the Americans without a force suf- 
ficient to insure victory: block up their ports, 
and leave them without petty injuries to excite 
resentment, without victories to gratify national 
vanity, and without the pressure of external dan- 
ger to alarm them for their national safety: in 
short, let the war be conducted as one of blockad- 


ing on the sea coast, and self-defence in Canada, 
and not as one of attack and aggression, and the 
Americans will sooner come to reason under this 
administration than under any other. They will 
suffer loss and annoyance, and yet have no strong 
passion excited to counterbalance the irritation 
which these will produce. 
impatient of small evils, but capable of meeting 
great ones with a heroic spirit. ‘They cannot 
aggressively injure Britain; for their whole in- 
stitutions render them feeble for conquest; and 
their attempts on Canada, unless aided by the 
native population, would be easily repelled. 
Even should they conquer that province, it is 
more than probable that they would render as 
essential a service to the British nation as they 
did when they achieved their own independence. 
I repeat, however, that a war between these two 
nations would be a disgrace to the civilisation of 
the nineteenth century, and an event which every 
enlightened American and Briton must deprecate 
and deplore. 

The New England Voice.—It has frequently 
been remarked, that the people of the New Eng- 
land states have a peculiar intonation of voice, 
which distinguishes them from Europeans and 
other Americans; but I have rarely found any of 
themselves who recognised the difference. ‘They 
have occasionally asked ine to define it, which it 
was not easy to do; but I found this method the 
shortest and most successful with them on this 
point. I seid, ** Do you discover that I am Scot- 
tish?”” ‘* Yes, very easily.” «‘How?” “By 
your tone, accent, and manner.” ‘ Then, by 
the same means, I discover that you are Yankee; 
and your peculiarities are as strongly marked as 
mine.” ‘They comprehended this illustration at 
once. Their voice is nasal, hard, and unmusical, 
except when corrected by a refined education. 

Sept. 27. Ther. 38°. Phrenology.—Dr. 
Brigham kindly undertook the arrangement of 
the course of lectures in Hartford. ‘The number 
of lectures has been reduced from sixteen to 
twelve, of two hours each, and the fee from five 
to three dollars. I delivered the first lecture this 
evening, and the attendance was fifty subscribers, 
twenty visiters, and twelve complimentary hear- 
ers. 
a rise of 27° since the morning. 

Sept. 29. Ther. 40°. Stunday.—We heard 


the Rev. Mr. Gallaudet preach a sound but mo-| papers with small details. 
| body of the people of Hartford, although readers 


derate orthodox discourse in the Rev. Dr. Hawes’ 
church. Dr. Hawes is a Presbyterian congre- 


gationalist, and has a large church, well filled, | 


and a most respectable congregation. Connec- 
ticut has retained her Calvinism more unbroken 
than perhaps any other state in the union. There 
are now, however, both Unitarian and Universa- 
list congregations within her boundaries. She 
is celebrated also for the severity of her ancient 
moral and religious code, known under the name 
of ‘the Blue Laws;’’ and although there has 
been a great relaxation in modern times, a trace 
of the olden spirit is still discernible. The 250th 
hymn, used in the church which we attended to- 
day, contains these lines: — 


«¢ Awake and mourn, ye heirs of hell; 
Let stubborn sinners fear, 
Ye must be driven from earth, and dwell, 
A long forever, there. 
See how the pit gapes wide for you, 





And flashes in your face ; 
And thou, my soul, look downward too, 
And sing recovering grace.”’ 


These lines embody the very soul of Destruc- 
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tiveness and Self-Esteem. 





Education and Phrenology.—This state pos- 
sesses a large school fund, the produce of western 
lands claimed by Connecticut under an old title, 
and allowed by congress; but she has yet made 
small progress in applying it systematically and 
with effect. The legislature, however, has ap- 
pointed a superintendent of public schools; and 
Mr. Barnard, the gentleman who now holds the 
office, entertains enlightened views on the sub- 
ject of education, and is anxious to improve not 
only the mode of teaching, but the things taught 
in the common schools of the state. He had 
heard of the value attached to my lectures on 
Phrenology in relation to education, in the three 
great cities of Boston, New York, and Philadel- 
phia, and regretted that so small a number of the 
inhabitants of Hartford had taken an interest in 
them. 

Several causes are mentioned as accounting for 
this circumstance. ‘Two itinerant phrenologists 
have commenced lectures in Hartford since my 
course was announced; one of them lectures free, 
as an inducement to the people to pay him fees 
for examining their heads; and another admits 
the public at a very low price. The free lec- 
tures are crowded, and those for which.a fee is 
demanded are slenderly attended. Besides these 
two, there have been other phrenological lecturers 
here during the summer, who have fleeced the 
people of their money, and left little knowledge 
in its stead. Farther, the people are accustomed 
to hear lectures free, and have no idea of paying 
any serious sum for instruction. They are treated 
to a new topic, if not a new lecturer, every night, 
and do not comprehend the advantage of follow- 
ing out any subject in a scientific form, through 
a series of lectures. Besides, they are all able 
to read and write: and between scraps of infor- 
mation picked up from these desultory lectures, 
from newspapers, and from the speeches of poli- 
ticians, and the absence of any class possessing 
high literary or philosophical attainments, they 
believe themselves to be exceedingly well in- 
formed. Finally, the propagation of opinion, 
except on political subjects, is difficult and slow 
in the United States. Every state presents a 
focus of interests that engage the chief attention 


At 6 P. M. the thermometer stood at 65°, | of its own citizens ; while every town and ham- 


let has a set of particular interests that excite con- 
tests and discussions, and fill the local news- 
Hence, the great 


of newspapers, seem to know little of the interest 
excited among the friends of education by my 
lectures in the large cities, although two of them, 
Boston and New York, are little more than a 
hundred miles distant from Hartford ; or if they 
know, they pay little deference to the opinions 
expressed in these cities. I mention these facts, 
not from feelings of individual vanity or disap- 
pointment, but because they are illustrative of the 
condition of the public mind, and are not confined 
to Hartford, but are general over the union. I[ 
have found by experience, that moral opinion 
travels more rapidly and certainly in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. So little progress has yet been 
made by the people of the United States in re- 
gard to a correct appreciation of what constitutes 
a good education, and of its value to them, that 
an opposition is at this moment hatching in Mas- 
sachusetts against the Board of Education of that 
state. Some democratic politicians hope to catch 
a few votes by persuading the ignorant that that 
system of state education is an infringement of 
private rights ; they maintain that a free people 
have a right to educate their children in their 
11 
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own way, without superintendence; for they | 
cannot say that the Board of Education exercises 
any control over them ; it has no power except 
that of moral suasion. ‘The board may recom- 
mend, but cannot enforce any thing. Some di- 
vines also, I am told, in that state, are sounding 
the alarm among their flocks, that the Board of 
Education is the harbinger of infidelity. 

Oct. 1. Ther. 32°. Phrenology.—Having 
been requested by Mr. Barnard to repeat my 
first and second lectures to the members of the 
Young Men’s Institute, and to admit them to the 
course on reduced terms, I agreed to do so, and 
gave him carte blanche as to terms. ‘This even- 
ing I delivered the first lecture to them free, and 
was honoured with an attendance of 360 ladies 
and gentlemen. Mr. Barnard addressed them 
after the lecture, told them that arrangements had 
been made, by which they might be admitted to 
the whole course on their paying one dollar, and 
tie lecture-fund of the institute would pay fifty 
cents additional for each who should attend ; and 
he recommended to them to avail themselves of 
the opportunity of hearing the philosophy of 
phrenology and its application to education ex- 
plained. 

Oct. 2. Ther. 40°. This evening I repeated 
my second lecture to the members of the Young 
Men’s Institute, and thirty-five individuals at- 
tended. 

The People of Connecticut.—In conversing 
with a gentleman from a neighbouring state about 
the population of Connecticut, I was told that 
their Calvinistie education, and external circum- 
stances, had rendered them moral, industrious, 
and frugal; so much so that they are distin- 
guished for the absence of serious crimes, for 
general propriety of deportment, and for the com- 
fort and respectability of their outward cireum- 
stances; but that they are accused by their 
neighbours of some degree of narrow-minded- 
ness. Like the Americans in general, however, 
although they are keen in the pursuit of wealth, 
and economical in its application, they are gene- 
rous when an object which excites their sympa- 
thies is presented to them. ‘They contribute 
handsomely to charitable institutions. Dr. Howe 
mentioned that he raised $1200 here very easily 
for the Institution for the Blind in Boston; and 
this year $2200 were raised by a ‘ladies’ fair”’ 
for charitable purposes. ‘Twenty hearers of a 
favourite minister subscribed $300, purchased a 
pianoforte, and presented it to his daughter. 
There is a ‘sewing society”’ also in this town, 
consisting of young ladies, who meet once a- | 
week at each other’s houses, at 2 P. M., and } 
sew and gossip till 7 o’clock, when a number of | 
young gentlemen drop in and close the evening 
with music and a dance. ‘They have adopted an | 
orphan child, which is boarded, clothed and | 
educated at their expense; their needlework pro- 
viding the necessary funds. I was told that they | 
avoid waltzing, and even playing waltzes, these | 
being regarded as sinful. 

Religious Denominations in Connecticut.— 
The population of this state is estimated at up- | 
wards of 300,000. Its sects are the following: | 
—‘* The Congregationalists have 232 churches, | 
277 ministers, including 49 who have no pastoral | 
charge, and about 40,000 communicants.. The 
Calvinistic Baptists have 98 churches, 77 ordain- 
ed ministers, 20 licentiates, and upwards of 
10,000 communicants. The Episcopalians have 
63 ministers, and about 7000 members. The 
Methodists had, in 1833, 40 ministers, and 7000 
members. ‘There is a considerable number of 
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Universalist Societies, two Unitarian, two or 
three Roman Catholic, several Free-will Bapiist, 
a few Friends, a few Sandemanians, and one 
Society of Shakers.”,—Chronicle of the Church, 
Newhaven, 18th Oct. 1839. 

Oct. 4. Therm. 54°. Zhe Politicians.—The 
Whigs and Democrats are equally dishonest as 
politicians ; that is to say, they flatter, coax, and 
mislead the people to get into power; but they 
pass better laws, and act on purer principles, 
when assembled in the legislature, than any one 
could expect, judging from their conduct while 
candidates for office. ‘The explanation is, that 
all profess the love of virtue and the people; and, 
when in power, they feel that any flagrant dis- 
honesty, or unprincipled selfishness, would in- 
stantly be exposed by their opponents, and made 
use of as a lever to turn them out of place. ‘The 


corruption, moreover, is chiefly in the towns. | 


The farmers and country voters are deceived or 
misled, ‘but not bribed. They look at the con- 
duct of their rulers without bias or blind par- 
tiality ; and even the most unprincipled politicians 
are afiaid to commit too glaring iniquities before 
their eyes. In all the states this class is com- 
posed, to a great extent, of proprietors of the 
soil ; and it forms a large proportion of the cou- 
stituency of the whole United States. If it were 
better educated, it would serve as a sheet-anchor 
to their institutions ; and, even in its present con- 
dition of imperfect enlightenment, it arrests the 
politicians of either party when their measures 
have ebviously deviated too far from the line of 
common sense, and especially from that which 
leads to public prosperity. 

Oct. 9. Ther. 48°. Fires.—There have been 
two enormous fires in New York and Philadei- 
phia. The loss in New York is stated at one 
million, and that in Philadelphia at $1,400,000. 

Mrs. Sigourney.—I borrow the following 
remarks from C ’s journal :——** We have 
several times seen Mrs. Sigourney, the American 
Hemans, and spent an evening at her house. 
Her history is very interesting, and would pre- 
possess one in her favour, even although dis- 
joined from the talents she has shown. She was 
a pattern of filial piety, and in the other relations 
of life has been not less exemplary. One evi- 
dence of her excellent qualities is presented by 
the many warm and sincere friends whom she 
has attached. Her appearance is pleasing, and 
her manners entirely natural and unassuming. 
Her talent for poetry was manifested at a very 
early age, and was promising even from the first, 
though a comparison of her juvenile productions 
with those of her matured intellect shows a con- 
siderable improvement. She resembles Mrs. 
Hemans in being eminently the poetess of the 
affections ; every object ‘and incident creative of 
human sentiment, or ministering to attachment, 
finds a responsive note on her truly sweet and 
feminine lyre. Her prose works, on education 
and other kindred topics, deserve, and have ob- 
tained, a conspicuous place in the literature of 
her country; and, whatever the merits of her 
writings may be comparatively with those of 
other authors, she may justly claim the praise of 
never having published a line which morality or 
gentle womanhood need blush to own. She 
conducts a periodical. (an annual) named the 
‘Religious Souvenir,’ of which i have not had 
an opportunity of judging ; but it is popular, and, 
I believe, has a wide circulation.” 

Oct. 10. ‘Ther. 54°. Zhe Bank Suspensions. 
——News has arrived that the United States Bank, 
and most of the banks of Pennsylvania and Mary- 





land, have suspended cash payments, 
United States Bank stock has fallen to 


vails. In Hartford the public mind is qu 


by law from paying dividends during th 


companies will suspend their dividends 


deeply affected by the derangement of 
change. ‘The arrival of every post and 
boat from New York is watched with 


mean to suspend. 


tion of readers who are not old enough t 
lect the suspension of specie payments 


Th 


not necessarily imply a bankruptey. 


obligations. 
New York, where the banks continue to 


their obligations in specie. 


the principal of the American Asylum 


and precise; and that, if they be well 
they are in general amiable and happy 
dispositions. 


dominantly active, produces a peculiar 
the voice, expression in the eye and count 
and also a peculiar atti.ude and gait. ‘Th 


nised and understood in all.ages and co 


pressions of voice, countenance, and ga 
of particular groups of them, and thus 


the philosophy of mind. 
has been led to the conclusion that these 
the Language of Signs’ as * auxiliary 


Christian Missionary.”’ ‘It is quite practi 
says he, **to convey by the countenance 
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New York, and the utmost consternation 


they have confidence in their own banks, 
deep anxiety is visible on the countenances of 
the men of property. ‘The banks are prohibited 


ee 
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The 
$97 in 
On pre- 
let, and 
but a 


eir sus- 


pension ; and as the losses of the fire insurance 


» Man 


persons whose capital is invested in the stocks of 
these institutions, will suffer great privation 
through the want of their incomes. Besides, the 
commercial transactions of the whole Union are 


the ex. 
Steam- 
Intense 


anxiety, to learn whether the banks in that city 


It may be proper to mention, for the informa. 


0 recol- 
by the 


Bank of England, that a bank-suspension does 


e Penn. 


sylvania banks proceed with their business as 
usual, only they decline to pay specie for their 
‘The consequence is, that their 
bank-notes are at eleven per cent. discount in 


redeem 


The Deaf and Dumb.—I conversed with the 
Rev. Mr. Gallaudet, who for many years was 


for the 


Education of the Deaf and Dumb, about the 
mental condition of these individuals, and he dis- 
sented from Miss Martineau’s views regarding 
them, expressed in one of her works on America, 
He considers that the kn>wledge which they pos. 
sess, if they be well educated, is both extensive 


trained, 
in their 


Phrenology: Natural Language.—-Every 
propensity and sentiment of the mind, when pre- 


tone in 
enance, 
is is the 


natural language by which its activity is made 
known, and, when strongly marked, it is recog- 


untries. 


Lavater’s system of physiognomy was founded 
on this fact in nature; but it was imperfect, be- 
cause he did not know the primitive faculties 
which the various expressions noted by him in- 
dicated, and he also introduced, as signs of mental 
character, the hard parts of the face, which do 
not owe their forms to the state of the brain. 
Phrenology reveals the functions of the primitive 
faculties, and enables us to connect peculiar ex- 


it, with 


the active condition of particular powers, and also 


renders 


physiognomy, or natural language, a branch of 
The Rev. Mr. Gal- 
laudet, without the aid of phrenology, but from 
extensive practical observation and experieace, 


natural 


signs may be taught with manifest advantage to 
children in general, as a branch of education. In 
the Literary and Theological Review, No. II. for 
June, 1834, he published an article entitled «On 


to the 
cable,” 
, signs, 


and gestures, the import not only of all the terms 
employed to denote the various objects of nature 
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and art, and the multifarious business and con- 
cerns of common life, but also those relating to 
the process of abstraction and generalisation, to 
the passions and emotions of the heart, and to the 
owers and faculties of the understanding ; or, in 
other words, the language of the countenance, 
signs, and gestures, is an accurate, significant, 
and copious medium of thought. Instances have 
occurred in the instruction of the deaf and dumb, 
in which, in the space of two years, 5000 words 
have been taught to several intelligent pupils, | 
who were previously entirely ignorant of them 
and of all language, excepting that of their own 
natural signs, together with a command of writ- 
ten language, which would place them on an 
equality, with regard to the expression of their 
jdeas, with the most intelligent persons among 
those heathen nations who have nothing but an 
oral language.” 

These views are not, in his case, purely theo- 
retical, but founded on experience. He adduces 
some examples in support of them. ‘In the 
summer of 1818, a Chinese young man passed 
through Hartford, Connecticut. He was so ig- 
norant of the English language that he could not 
express in it his most common wants. As prin- 
cipal of the deaf and dumb asylum of that place, 
] invited the stranger to spend an evening within 
jts walls, and introduced him to Mr. Laurent 


Clere, the celebrated deaf and dumb pupil of the 


Abbé Sicard, and at that time an assistant teacher 
in the asylum. ‘he object of this introduction 
was to ascertain to what extent Mr. Clerc, who 
was entirely ignorant of the Chinese language, 
could conduct an intelligent conversation with 
the foreigner by signs and gestures merely. ‘The 
result of the experiment surprised all who were 
present. Mr. Clere learned from the Chinese 
many interesting facts respecting the place of his 
nativity, his parents, and their family, his former 
pursuits in his own country, his residence in the 
United States, and his notions regarding God and 
a future state. By the aid of appropriate signs, 
also, Mr. Clere ascertained the meaning of about 
twenty Chinese words.” P. 201. Il asked Mr. 
Gallaudet how he knew that Mr. Clere’s infer- 
ences were correct, and he told me that in this 
and all the other instances mentioned in the article 
in question, he had ascertained either from inter- 
preters or dictionaries that they were so. 

“About a year afterwards,” he adds, ‘I visited 
Cornwall, in Connecticut, where upwards of 
twenty heathen youths were at that time receiv- 
ing education under the patronage of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions.” 
He propounded questions to them by signs. 
“For example: Thomas Hoopoo, a native of 
Owhyhee, was asked if his parents were living ; 
hqw many brothers and sisters he had ; when he | 
left his native shores; whether his countrymen | 
worshipped idols and sacrificed human victims; 
how the women were treated by the men; what 
was the climate of his country ; what its produc- 
tions; with many enquiries of a similar nature, 
all of which he well comprehended. and to many 
of which he replied by signs. The meaning, 
too, of a number of Owhyhean words was ascer- 
tained by signs merely, and found to correspond 
with the import which had been previously as- 
signed to them in a dictionary which had been 
for some time preparing in the school; and, in- 
deed, in a variety of instances, the most correct 
meaning of such words was established, by the 
medium of signs, in a more satisfactory way than 
had been previously attempted.” 





“Opportunities have occurred of intercourse 


by signs between the native Indians of our coun- 
try, who have visited the institution for the deaf 
and dumb, and the instructors (of the pupils), the 
results of which, ina greater or less degree, have 
corresponded with those mentioned above.” 

‘* May not this curious language of signs and 
gestures be made subservient to the speedy acqui- 
sition of the oral language of people, who have 
no written or printed language, by the Christian 
missionary, or to the communication to them of 
his own language, or to their mutual intercourse 
with each other, not only on ordinary, but on the 
most momentous topics, even while they are en- 
tirely ignorant of each other’s spoken language?” 

‘To many persons these representations may 
appear almost incredible, but I obtained some 
explanations which render them more compre- 
hensible. Mr. Gallaudet conversed by signs 
with the Africans of the Amistad, and learned 
many particulars of their history and qpinions, 
and afterwards ascertained from an interpreter of 
their language that his inferences were correct. 
For example, to discover whether they recognised 
a God, he assumed the natural language of vene- 
ration, looked up as if beseeching and adoring, 
and pointed to the sky. ‘* Goolly !’’ said the 
Africans, ** Goolly, Goolly !”* then, looking grave, 


they imitated thunder, utiering the words ** Goolly | 


—-Bung! Bung!’ ‘There could be no doubt that 
they gave their name for God. 

‘The exposition of the natural language of the 
faculties given in my lectures, led to these re- 
marks. Mr. Gallaudet considers that it would 
essentially benefit children to teach them the 
natural language of the faculties at the time when 
they learn to read. ‘The meaning of many words, 
particularly those which signify emotions, could 
be conveyed to them more effectually by this 
medium than by any other. In exhibiting the 
natural language of any faculty, the faculty itself 
is called into action, and teaching the natural lan- 
guage will thus become an important auxiliary 
in training children to virtue. He has the testi- 
mony of his own experience in favour of this 
view. In showing to his deaf and dumb pupils 
the natural language of Benevolence, Veneration, 
and the other higher sentiments, he was con- 
scious that these faculties became more active 
and were cultivated in himself. In his pupils 
the effect was equally decisive. When they 
were out of humour, the bland look of Benevo- 
lence, and the resigned expression of Veneration, 
if perseveringly exhibited to them, rarely failed 
to restore their equanimity and cheerfulness. 

I owe to Mr. Gallaudet the first clear view of 
the importance of natural language in common 
education. 

A great part of his natural language is the 
same with that taught by phrenologists, both 
being drawn from nature.* 

Many years ago Mr. G. went to Edinburgh 
to study under Mr. Kinniburgh, the teacher of 
the deaf and dumb in that city; but Mr. Braid- 
wood had placed him under a bond, with a large 


* In visiting the institution for the deaf and dumb, 
I mentioned to Mr. Gallaudet that, when a boy at- 
tending the High School of Edinburgh, I had learned 
the finger-alphabet, and could use it readily, but that 
my mother had told me that speaking with the 
fingers was forbidden in Scripture, and I have given 
it up and forgotten it. He was surprised to hear of 
this prohibition; buthe subsequently found the verse 
to which I alluded in Proverbs, ch. vi. v. 12--** A 
naughty person, a wicked man, walketh with a fro- 
ward mouth. He winketh with his eyes, he speak- 


penalty, not to instruct teachers for eight years. 
He and the directors threw open the institution 
to Mr. Gallaudet, and allowed him to see every 
thing, including the lessons that were given to 
the pupils, but they observed the terms of the 
bond, and gave him no direct instruction. He 
then went to Paris and studied under the Abbé 
Sicard. His system of signs is described in the 
Encyclopedia Americana. Mr. G. prefers the 
single-hand alphabet. It is as precise and ex- 
pressive as the double-hand alphabet, and can be 
used when one hand is disabled or otherwise em- 
ployed. 

Oct. 12. Ther. 48°. Zhe Temperaments.— 
To-day I gave an exercise on the temperaments, 
which was well attended. ‘The predominating 
temperaments were the sanguine-bilious and the 
nervous-bilious : ‘There were a few instances of 
nervous-bilious-lymphatic. 

Taxes.—The revenue of the general govern- 
ment of the United States is almost all derived 
from custom-house duties, the post-office, and 
sales of public lands. The taxes paid by the 
particular states, and also by the counties and 
townships, are raised in a very simple manner. 
Select men, or assessors, are appointed in dif- 
ferent districts by the citizens. ‘They estimate 
the whole property, real and personal, of each 
| individual. In Connecticut the annual revenue 
of the property thus estimated is assumed to be 
| six per cent., and the taxes are imposed in the 
| form of an income-tax on it. ‘The sum total of 
| all the taxes payable in Connecticut, exclusive 
of the duties to the United States’ government, 
amounts to about four per cent. on this estimated 
revenue. ‘The select men are changed from time 
to time, and the circumstances of each citizen are 
so well known that the assessments on the whole 
are fairly imposed. The rule generally followed 
is to assume a pretty large amount of property 
to belong to each individual, and to leave him to 
prove by his books and affidavit that the estimate 
is too high. Assuming the whole free property 
of a citizen to amount to $20,000, or 4000/. 
sterling, the revenue of this sum at six per cent. 
would be $1200 ; four per cent. on which would 
amount to $48, or nearly 10/. sterling, being the 
aggregate amount of all the taxes on an income 
of 240/, sterling per annum. 

Oct. 13. Ther. 54°. Sunday.—We heard a 
sound orthodox discourse in Dr. Hawes’ Church 
from a young clergyman, but were disappointed 
in not hearing Dr. Hawes himself. An Ameri- 
} can gentleman, who had traveled much on the 
' Continent of Europe, and to whom I remarked 
| the similarity which exists between a Sunday in 
| Scotland and in Connecticut, observed, that he 
| had been much struck at first with the difference 
| of a Continental Sabbath from both. Ifa French 
| family, said he, of the most respectable character, 
should come from Paris to Connecticut, and fol- 
low here the practices which they had been ac- 
customed to observe from their infancy at home 
on Sundays, they would, by our laws, be liable 
to fine and imprisonment, and if they did not take 
warning in time, they might, by an accidental 
outburst of popular feelings, be chased out of the 
state, or lynched! The kingdom of heaven, we 
may hope, will ultimately receive at least all the 
Christian nations, if not the whole family of 
mankind; and it appears strange that they should 
find it so difficult to tolerate each other’s habits 
on earth! 

Oct. 15. Ther. 51°. Effects of the Institu- 
tions of England and America.—I lately con- 











eth with his feet, he teacheth with his fingers.” 


versed with an American gentleman, the father 
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of a family and the owner of a princely estate, 
all cleared and improved, on the different effects 
which the institutions of England and those of 
the United States produce on men placed in cir- 
cumstances like his. We were led to the con- 
versation by reading the remarks of Baron Pe- 
rignon, in his ‘* Vingt Jours 4 Londres,”’ at the 
coronation of Queen Victoria, in which he says— 
‘* Here I make an observation which relates to 
the manners of this country ef aristocracy and 
liberty, and which establishes an immense dif- 
ference between them and the French. In France, 
the two cries of the Revolution were, no privi- 
leges (point de privileges,) equality for all (pour 
fous légalite.) In England, on the conirary, 
all is privilege, and one may almost say that 
there is no equality. In this country, each has 
his rank, each his caste—he looks above and be- 
low him, that he may not step too high, nor de- 
scend too low; and there is no condition, how- 
ever bad it may be, in which he does not find 
something to satisfy his pride in being able to 
class himself above some other person.”” ‘The 
‘Court Journal’ of Iilth May, 1839, after 
quoting this passage, adds—* ‘I'hese remarks are 
certainly well founded. England is essentially 
an aristocratic country ;—every class is an aris- 
tocracy of itself, forming, as it were, an ‘ inpe- 
rium inimperio,’ preserving its own importance, 
and affecting an exclusiveness as respects those 
of lower station. It is the extensive prevalence 
of this principle that precludes the possibility ot 
equality, and which is a bar to that familiarity 
which exists in France, and prevails, indeed, 
even between domestics and those they serve.” 

I asked my friend, who had been in Britain, 
what, if his princely domain had been situated in 
England, the great object of his ambition would 
have been? ‘Tell me your opinion first,” said 
he. ‘* Well, then,” said I, ‘in all probability 
you would have been intriguing at court, or 
throwing your whole influence into the seale of 
one or other of the political parties, and bargain- 
ing for a peerage, to gratify your vanity. You 
would have executed an entail to transmit your 
property to your eldest son and his heirs ;—and, 
in short, you would have been occupied chiefly 
with projects of private or family ambition.” 
He replied, that ‘*he could well understand the 
powerful influence of the English institutions in 
giving a selfish direction to the ambition of an 
individual placed in circumstances like his, and 
in inducing him to attempt to secure high rank 
to himself, and permanent wealth to his remote 
posterity ; but that in the United States all such 
projects would be visionary dreams. Our insti- 
tutions,” he continued, ‘ produce a higher aim. 
I know perfectly that, under them, my property 
must be divided. It will make all my own chil- 
dren rich; but it will be again subdivided among 
their children ; and in less than a century it will, 
in all probability, have passed entirely into other 
hands, and no trace of it as a domain, or of us as 
a family, in the English sense, will be left. This 
makes me feel that I can best serve my posterity 
by employing my present influence in improving 
the institutions and general condition of my coun- 
try. If the United States shall preserve their 
freedom, and increase in intelligence and virtue, 
as it is my earnest desire that they should do, 
then I know that my posterity will enjoy the 
best field for the exercise of their own talents and 
virtues, and that every one of them will command 
that extent of fortune, consideration, and happi- 
ness, which his qualities will deserve; and I 
desire for them no better inheritance.” 





In point of fact, the effect is precisely what is 
here described. ‘This gentleman exercises a 
generous and refined hospitality, without preten- 
sion or parade, and devotes his time and fortune 
to the improvement of the public institutions of 
the state in which he resides. Among other ob- 
jects, he has aided very efficiently the friends of 
education, in obtaining a law passed which pro- 
vides for the establishment of a library in con- 
nection with every common school district. He 
appeared to me to be a nobler character than an 
Englishman scrambling for a peerage, as the re- 
ward of political subserviency, to gratify his in- 
dividual ambition. 

The Eglinton Tournament.—At the time 
when the preceding conversation occurred, the 
New York newspapers contained pretty exten- 
sive reports of the Eglinton Tournament. ‘The 
ordinary Americans, who have no distinct notion 
of the state of society in Britain, cannot compre- 
head it. How any men, not insane, could ex- 
pend such large sums of money in such pure 
‘Tom-foolery, appears to them very mysterious. 
‘lhe intelligent Americans express their gratitude 
to Providence that they have no titled and wealthy 
aristocracy to play such childish and fantastic 
tricks, and ask me whether there are not numer- 
ous poor and ignorant persons in Scotland for 
whose instruction 40,000/. or 50,000/. might 
have been better employed than in getting up 
this pageant. ‘Ihe tyranny of publie opinion”’ 
would prevent any similar waste of resources in 
the United States, although individuals could be 
found willing to indulge in it. 

Education in the State of New York.—One 
of the most common errors, in my opinion, com- 
mitted by foreigners who write about America, 
as well as by the Americans themselves, is 
greatly to over estimate the educational attain- 
ments of the people. ‘The provision in money 
made by the law for the instruction of all classes 
is large compared with such countries as Britain 
or Austria, but, contrasted with what is neces- 
sary to bestow a really good education on the 
people, it is still very deficient. ‘The farmers, 
for example, are indisposed to dispense with the 
services of their older children, during the busy 
season of agricultural labour, nor are they gene- 
rally in circumstances to admit of it. It is ex- 
tremely difficult, therefore, to keep open district 
schools (except for very young children, taught 
by females for a small compensation) for more 
than four or five months in the year. A school 
district in the raral parts of New York state con- 
tains only from ten to twenty families. Allowing 
$350 or $400 per annum to be a moderate remu- 
neration for a qualified teacher (and this is less 
than a carpenter or blacksmith would earn,) it is 
nearly impossible to raise this amount from so 
small a number of persons, most of whom are in 
moderate circumstances. At present, the sum 
raised for the salaries of common school teachers 
is only $12 50 cents (or 2/. 13s.) per month for 
each teacher, this being, according to the report 
of the superintendent of common schools, the 
average compensation given in the state of New 
York in 1836 to male teachers. If the people 
would have properly qualified teachers, the sum 
that would need to be raised is from $70 to $100 
per month, for each of them, as the school term 
might be longer or shorter. ‘This the people 
will not pay, and the consequence is, that the 
education received by probably nineteen twen- 
tieths of the children, in the agricultural districts, 
owing to the condition of most of the common 
schools, is defective in the extreme; nor can 


: : SSS. 
there be any decided improvement in the condi. 
tion of the schools without an improvement in 
salary, and in the literary attainments and pro- 
fessional skill of the teachers. 

‘To supply, in some degiee, this great defect, 
a law was passed in the state of New York 
about four years ago, empowering each school 
district in the state to tax itself to the amount of 
$20 for the first year, and $10 for each subse. 
quent year, for the purchase of books fora dig. 
trict library. ‘Phere are 10,207 districts jn the 
whole state, and the work of forming these libra. 
ries is begun by the friends of education, and jg 
a popular measure. Some of the clergy, how- 
ever, object to it, because it appears to assume 
that ** the mere intellectual instruction of a com. 
munity will necessarily tend to reform that eom- 
munity,” a principle which they do not admit,* 

Phrenology enables us to perceive that intel- 
lectual instruction will not cultivate the moral 
and religious sentiments, and that only sedulous 
training, added to intellectual instruction, will 
lead to virtuous conduct. ‘The Americans need 
proper normal schools in which their teachers 
may be instructed in the philosophy of mind, 
and in the art of training and teaching, and they 
must also pay them handsomely, before they will 
command good education. If the Americans 
were animated by an enlightened patriotism, 
they would submit to a large taxation to accom- 
plish this object, because on its fulfilment will 
depend the future peace and prosperity of their 
country. 

A few years ago Mr. Robert Cunningham, 
formerly Principal of the Edinburgh Institution 
for Languages, Mathematics, &c. a full account 
of which is given in President Bache’s interest- 
ing Report on Education in Europe, was com- 
pelled by the state of his health to relinquish his 
situation. Having spent his two months’ vaca- 
tion in 1835 in visiting the principal schools of 
Prussia, and the same period of the subsequent 
year in an educational tour in France and Swit 
zerland, he had become deeply interested in the 
subject of Normal Schools, and on the failure of 
his health, partly with a view to its recovery, 
and partly in the hope of being instrumental in 
introducing Normal Schools into America, he 
visited the United States. After traveling over 
the Eastern and Middle States, and visiting the 
principal schools, he was induced, by the hope 
of carrying out his ulterior object, to accept an 
appointment as Professor of Ancient Languages 
in Lafayette College, Pennsylvania. Here he 
laboured for nearly two years, endeavouring by 
every means in his power to arouse public at- 
tention to the subject of Normal Schools, and to 
obtain support in carrying out his views. Dis- 
appointed in his expectation, he received in the 
interim an invitation to return to Scotland, and 
to become Rector of the Normal Seminary in 
Glasgow, at a salary of £300 ($1500) per annum, 
which situation he now fills with great credit to 
himself and advantage to his country. As siml- 
lar institutions are much wanted in the United 
States, he has, at my request, kindly prepared 
for this work an interesting description of the 
one over which he presides. 


* See the American Annals of Education, vol. vii. 
p. 441. 
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Gat CHAPTER XIX. 

Ee 1839, 

“Oct; 17.. Ther. 58°, Schools.—The secre- 
dary of the American Common Schvel Society 
estimates the total number of children in the 
‘United States between the ages of four and six- 
geen years at 3,500,000 ; and of ‘this number 
600,000 do not enjoy the benefits of a common 
school education.” (Chronicle of the Church.) 
“Oct. 21. ‘Ther. 38°. We attended the Epis- 
eopalian church and heard Mr. Burgess preach. 
The church is well appointed and well filled, 
‘and the music was excellent. ‘hey use an im- 

roved. prayer book. 

~ Ridicule of Public Characters —The Ameti- 
cans indulge extensively in ridicule of the go- 
yernors and other men set in authority over them. 
‘The’ judges and clergy appear. to be the only 
public characters who.escapefrom this outrage, 
The practice exerts an evil influence on the minds 
of the people themselves. It diminishes their 
Veneration and fosters their Self-Esteem, and is 
.without’a shadow of apology. ‘The subjects. of 
despots are often forced, by an irresistible and 
irresponsible power, to groan under the adminis- 
tration of weak ‘or wicked men, and have no 
means of escaping from their inflictions, or even 
of solacing themselves amidst their sufferings, 
“except by venting their displeasure in satire and 
wit. In America the people choose their own 
fnagistrates of all grades ; and in Connecticut the 
judges for a long series of years were nominated 
every six months, and even now they are elected 
annually, _ It seems a reasonable expectation that 
the electors should reverence the objects of their 
own choice, at least while-they permit them to 
retain power; but the minority, who do not con- 
eur in-the appointment, take revenge for their 
Misappointment by lampooning the individuals 
who have obtained the suffrages of the majority. 


They plead the example of England in extenua- 


tion of this conduct. . In England, the person 
and‘ character of the sovereign are sacred by law, 
. but the ministers are delivered over to the public 
as objects of unbounded invective and derision. 
In the United States, the people themselves are 
the sovereigns, and they are as sacred as the 
een in England.. No newspapers, or orators, 
dare to proclaim their ignorance, their fickleness, 
their love of money, or any of their other imper- 
‘fections. The president of the Union and the 
governors of the states are merely their executive 
magistrates or ministers, and, like their proto- 
types in Britain, they are abandoned to the abuse 
and ridicule of all. 

Salaries of the Judges.—The judges of Con- 
necticut; as before mentioned, were for many 
years elected by the people half-yearly, and now 
‘they are elected annually. So forcibly, however, 
does. habit, and the tendency to acquiescence in 
established arrangements operate, that the.judges 
are regularly re-elected, and are allowed to serve 
_ tillthey reach seventy years of age, when they 
are no longer eligible. In fact, an annual ap- 
pointment is very nearly as secure a tenure of 
Office as one for life, unless the incumbent be 
guilty of glaring incapacity or misconduct. The 
salaries, however, in this state are so small that 
they present no temptation to a lawyer, in even 
moderate practice, to leave the bar and ascend 
the bench. The chief justice receives only 
$1100 per annum of salary, and the four asso- 
ciate justices $1050 each. ‘The salary of the 
governor of the state is $1100. An instance oc- 
curred, not many years ago, of a chief justice, a 
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man_ of talent and. high legal accomplishments, 
whose family increased to such an extent, that 
he could not maintain and educate them on his 
salary. He resigned his oflice, returned to the 
bar, and speedily doubled or tripled his income. 
The Americans respect men of wealth; and as 
there are now many persons in Connecticut, in 
no very exalted station, whose incomes are-dou- 
ble or triple those of the judges, the latter are 
liable to be looked down on by vulgar minds on 
account of their poverty. ‘They are also. un- 
questionably Open to strong influences from 
popular opinion. 
of good and able men here is strong in favour of 
their intelligence, uprightness, and independence. 

Slavery.—I! conversed with a gentleman. who 
passed a winterin Bermuda, when there were 
many Negro slaves on the island. None, how- 
ever, had been imported for more than fifty years 
before.the time of his visit, and during that inter- 
val they had been educated, well treated, and em- 
ployed as pilots, and in other offices of trust. 
He said that they were finely-formed men, their 
features had improved, and their countenances 
had lost the heavy .African expression. ‘They 
not only looked but actually were intelligent. 
This shows the eapability of the Negro race of 
improvement by cultivation. 

Washington. College —This is the name of 
the college in Hartford. In 1840 the number of 
students was—resident graduates, 135; seniors, 
14; juniors, 13; Sophomores, 29; . freshmen, 
14, ‘Total, 83. 

Oct. 22. Therm. 22°. State Prison at Wea- 
thers field. —'T'o-day I visited this state prison, situ- 
ated afew miles from Hartford, with six or seven 
gentlemen who have attended my lectures. 
Among them were the Rev. Principal Totten. of 
Washington College, the Rev. Mr. Gallaudet, 
Dr. A. Brigham, and others. It is conducted on 
the principles adopted in the state prisons at Bos- 
ton and Auburn already described. There are 
nearly 200 prisoners at present on the books. 
They sleep in separate cells, but labour in large 
workshops, ‘back to. back, and in presence of 
keepers, who prevent speech or communication. 
The prison yields about $7000 per annum of 
profit to the state, a satisfactory. proof that it ‘is 
managed with vigour and economy. 1 here 
learned: a curious fact illustrative of the Connec- 
licut character. By the existing statutes, adultery 
is a crime punishable by three years’ imprison- 
ment and hard labour in the state prison. The 
law is rarely executed against ladies and gentle- 
men who go astray ; but when an idle pauper be- 
comes a burden on the city’s funds, it is not un- 
common to permit a few facilities for the eom- 
nission of this crime to encompass him ;—if he. 
err he is tried, condemned, and sent to the state 
prison, where his morals are corrected, and he is 
forced to.maintain himself. 

Moral Responsibility.—In the course of my 
lectures in Hartford, I had ‘stated and illustrated 
the difference. between the heads of men who 
are habitial criminals, and those who are virtu- 
ously disposed, and impressed on the minds of 
my audience the peculiar forms and proportions 
of the animal, morals and intellectual regions of 
the brain which distinguish these two. classes, 
and also those which are found in the interme- 
diate class in whom the three regions are nearly 
in equilibrium. Mr. Pillsbury, the superin- 
tendent of the prison, brought a criminal into his 
office, without speaking one word concerning 
his crime or history. 1 declined to examine his 
head myself, but requested the gentlemen who 
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accompanied me to do so, engaging to correct 
their observations, if they erred. They proceeded 
with the examination, and stated the inferences 
which they drew respecting the natural disposi- 
tions of the individual. Mr. Pillsbury then read 
from a manuscript paper, which he had prepared 
before. we came, the character as known to him. 
The coincidence between the two was complete. 
‘The prisonér was withdrawn, another was intro- 
duced, and the same process was gone through, 
with the same result in regard to him. . So with 
a third, and a fourth. Among the criminals, there 
were striking differences in intellect, and in some 
of the feelings, which were correctly stated by 
the observers. 

These experiments, I repeat, were .made by 
the gentlemen who accompanied me, some of 
whom were evangelical clergymen,.of the highest 
reputation. ‘They inferred the dispositions from 
their own perceptions of the forms of the heads. 
They recognised the great deficiencies-in the 
moral organs, and the predominance of the animal 
organs, in those individuals whom Mr. Pillsbury 
pronounced to be, in his opinion, incorrigible ; 
for the question was solemnly put to him by Dr. 
Brigham, whether he found any of the prisoners 
to be irreclaimable under the existing system of 
treatment, and he aeknowledged that he did. 
One of the individuals who. was examined had 
been thirty years in the state prison, under four 
different sentences, and in him the moral region 
of the brain was exceedingly deficient. I re- 
spectfully pressed upon the attention of the re- 
verend gentlemen, that. the facts which they had 
observed were institutions of the Creator, and 
that it was in vain for man to be angry with them, 
to deny them, or to esteem them of light import- 
ance. 

Mr. Pillsbury added that he could not trace 
above one in fifty criminals who was thoroughly 
corrected, and the reformed were young offend- 
ers, committed for not less than five years for the 
first time. A shorter confinement led them di- 
rectly back to crime. More offenders against 
the person than against property are reformed. 

In treating of the difference between the func- 
tions of. Individuality, which observes things that 
exist, and those of Eventuality, which observes 
motion, or active phenomena, I had mentioned 
in my lectures that a spectator of a military re- 
view, who has large Individuality and small Even- 
tuality, will observe and remember the details of 
the uniforms, and other physical appearances of 
the'men,- but overlook and forget the evolutions ; 
while another spectator with large Eventuality 
and deficient Individuality will observe and recol- 
lect the evolutions, but overlook and forget all the 
minute particulars in dress and appearance. It 
having been observed that Mr. Pillsbury’s head 
presented this last combination, Mr. Gallaudet, 
without giving any explanation of his object, 
asked him whether in seeing a review, he would 
observe and recollect best the appearance of the 
men or the -evolutions. He replied instantly, 
‘* The evolutions.” 


Oct. 23. ‘Ther. 32°. The Bearing of Phre- 
nology on Scripture.—The facts before men- 
tioned have led several members of my class to 
serious reflections on the relation between Phre- 
nology and the prevalent interpretations of Scrip- 
ture. Ihave repeated to them what I have said 
to all others, that Nature will not bend, nor will 
she cease to operate, and that if they discover 
any discrepancies between her truths and their 


own interpretations of the Bible, these interpre- 
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tations must be corrected and brought into har- 
mony with nature. 

I afterwards learned that a relaxation of the 
principles of Calvinism has already taken place 
in the theology of Connecticut, which renders 
the views of the human mind presented by Phre- 
nology less formidable to the divines of that state 
than to those of the Church of Scotland. — Dr. 
‘Taylor, Professor of Divinity in Yale’ College, 
celebrated as one of. the raost.orthodox institu- 
tions in the Union, has for some years abandoned 
the doctrine of the total corruption of human na- 
ture, and been supported by a large majority of 
the elergy of the state. Dr. Tyler now leads 
the orthodox, or total-co:ruption party, and has 
been enabled to found a new theological seminary 
at Windsor, on the Connecticut, which numbers 
seventeen or eighteen students. . I have looked 
into the controversy on tais subject, and find the 
following statement of Dr. Taylor’s views given 
by himself ina letter addressed to Dr, Hawes, of 
Hartford, dated the Ist of February, 1882 :— 

‘«‘T dot not believe,” says he, ‘that. the-pos- 
terity of Adam are, in the proper ‘sense of the 
language, guilty of his sin; or that theill-désert of 
that sin is truly theirs ; or that they are punished 
for that sin. But I do believe, that, by. the wise 
and holy constitution of God, all. mankind, in 
consequence of Adan:'s sin,.become sinners by 
their own act. 

‘‘ | do not believe that the nature of the human 
mind, which God creates, is itself sinful; or that 
God punishes men for the nature which he cre-. 
ates; or that sin pertains to any thing in. the 
mind which precedes.all conscious mental action, 
and which is neither a matter of consciousness 
nor of knowledge. . But I do believe that. sin, 
universally, is no other than selfishness, or a 
preference of one’s self to all. others—of some 
inferior good to God; that this free voluntary 
preference is a permanent principle of action in 
all the unconverted, and that this is sin, and all 
that in the Scriptures is meant by sin.- I also 
believe, that such is the. nature of the human 
mind, that it becomes the occasion-of universal 
sin in men in all the appropriate circumstances 
of their existence ; and that,- therefore, they -are 
truly and properly said to be sinners by nature.” 

‘The phrenological doctrine, that every faculty 
is manifested by a-distinct organ; that the Crea- 
tor constituted the organ, and ordained its func- 
tions; that therefore each is good in itself, and 
has a legitimate sphere of action; but that éach 
is also liable to be abused, and that abuses con- 
stitute sin, approaches closely to Dr. 'Taylor’s 
views, as expressed in the preceding letter. 
There is a general opinion abroad that Dr. Tay- 
lor is still progressive in-his opinions, and that 
he will announce farther modifications of Calvin- 
ism. Those who embrace liberal opinions in 
theology say, that they expect him still farther 
to purify the faith of Connecticut; while those 
who adhere to the ancient creed express their 
fears that the extent of his backslidings is not 
yet fully developed. 

Oct. 24. Ther. 51°. Zhe Hartford Retreat, 
—This is a lunatic asylum beautifully ‘situated, 
and having 17 acres of ground attached to it. 
The patients perform no labour, and the classifi- 
cation is very imperfect ; nevertheless Dr. Fuller 
the physician mentioned that the’ cures, amount 
to 90 per cent. of the recent cases. He told me 


that a part of the head which he had pointed out 
(Concentrativeness) is always small in the acu- 
rably insane, or that it becomes. small if the 


“*many years ago, Columbus discovered Ame- 


‘without words, that ‘‘ the American leaders signed 


large, he expects recovery. This was new to 
mé, and I record it, to call the attention of phre- 
nologists to the subject. Dr. Brigham, who ac- 
companied me, pointed out a case of mania pro- 
ceeding from disease-of the cerebellum, which he 
had successfully treated by local depletion.in that 
region. ; 

Oet. 25... Ther. 48°: Phrenology.—t. deli- 
vered the last lecture of my course, anda com- 
mittee was appointed to present resolutions, 

Oct, 26. Ther. 47°. The committee waited 
upon me, and presented the resolutions. ‘Tick- 
ets were, at my request, presented to the editors 
of all the periodicals published in Hartford, who, 
as 1 was informed, attended the lectures. ‘They 
did not, so far'as [ observed, notice them during 
their progress, and I was told that the cause’of 
their-silence was the fear of giving offence by 
either approving or disapproving. After the close 
of the course, ‘The Congregationalist’”’ printed 
a favourable notice, but-avoided offering any opi- 
nion on the merits of Phrenology. © ~ 

The Deaf and Dumb Institution.—We visited 
this institution along with Mr. Gallaudet. . ‘The 
United States’ government gave, a donation in its 
favour of a township of land in Alabama, which 
has-been sold, and the proceeds invested ; and it 
is. thereby enabled to provide food, lodging, and 
tuition, for its pupils, for the aunual: payment by 
each of $100, or 20/. sterling. Mr, Gallaudet 
called our attention to»the happy expression of 
the countenances.of the pupils, and again differed 
from Miss Martineau in his opinion. of the mental 
condition of the deaf and dumb. He regards it 
quite possible, when their natural talents and 
dispositions are good, to educate them, and to 
train their dispositions thoroughly. _We saw 
them perform a variety of exercises, indicating 
great intelligence and mental resources. 

I gave Mr. Gallaudet the proposition, that, 
riea,’’ to be communicated by signs merely, 
without finger-spelling or the use of any language 
except that of the countenance and gestures, to 
his former pupil David. In our presence he 
made.a variety of signs, and David wrote, “A 
long time ago Columbus sailed west and disco- 
vered America.” ‘The communication made to 
David was, that, ‘‘a long time ago a great_man 
sailed west,” éc.; he supplied the name. from 
his general reading. Mr. G. next mentioned to 
us, that he would communicate by signs also, 


the Declaration of Independence.” He made a 
variety of gesticulations, and David wrote, ‘‘ John 
Hancock advised them to make war with Eng- 
land and be independent.”’ David has a large 
anterior lobe of the brain and very large organ of 
Imitation, with an excellent development of the 
moral organs, and a sanguine and nervous tem- 
perament. He is now one of. the assistant 
teachers of the institution, and. supports his aged 
mother out of his-salary. When he was child, 
she lemented over his deafness, and regarded 
him as her greatest burden. He is now her only 
Stay. 

We saw also Julia Brace, who is blind, deaf, 
and dumb. . The anterior “lobe of her brain is 
well developed, indicating natural intellectual ta- 
lent, but the coronal- region is rather deficient. 
She has great acuteness in smell.and touch; and 
delivered our handkerchiefs to us by smell, after 
they had been mixed, and we had changed places. 
She examined C ’3 dress from her bonnet to 
her shoes, most carefully, by touch. She dresses 








disease be continued ; and that, when that part is 


swer these calls only by retrenchment. 


own hair; but she has received very little insttue. 
tion, and-seems unhappy. She has neither chin. 
pation nor amusement. As she has large organs 
of 'Time, I recommended that she should be tanght 
to beat time for her enteriainment. . ‘Phe Ne 
and damb pupils here dance with pleasure ‘and 
success. 
~Oct. 27. Ther. 58°. ~The Pulpit.—Tosdy 
we heard the Rev. Dr. Hawes preach, ~ Hig tg 7 
‘ ; + EMS text 
was in Matthew, vi. 19. ‘Lay not up for your. 
selves treasures upon earth,” &c. He is’ the 
eminent Congregationalist minister to whom Dt 
Taylor's letter. before quoted was addressed, 
He agrees with Dr. ‘Taylor in his opinions about 
original sin. He preached a bold, liberal,-and 
practical sermon,.in relation to the commercial 
crisis which has just occurred. He told his eon. 
gregation that.a character made up of deep anxie. 
ties about dollars and cents could not be pleasin 
to God; that the wealth of many of them was 
about to be swept away; and that, from their 
natural reluctance to part with it, strong tempta- 
tions to act. dishonestly would arise; but he en. 
treated them to part with all freely except their 
integrity. God required them-to pay ail they 
owed, to the last cent, and if they did so, so far 
as they had the means, and preserved their ho- 
nour, they would be more worthy than if they 
parted with conscience, and had the.whole world 
as their own. - He said that there is something 
fundamentally wrong in the ‘+ credit system” of 
this country. Only one young man in twelve 
who begins business in New York succeeds and 
becomes rich; the rest pass through speculation 
and various fortunes to bankruptcy and ultimate 
ruin. ‘* The crash which is now heard at a dis- 
tance will soon reach you, and the labouring poor 
will be thrown oui of employment, and they must 
rely on you for subsistence. The missionaries 
whom you-have sent abroad will look to-you for 
a.continuation of your supplies; you must not 
abandon them in the wilderness. You ¢an an- 
Caleu- 
late the sums you spend on sumptuous clothing, 
elegant furniture, and costly entertainments, and 
lop off part in time, and prepare the saving for 
these. calls. Do not despond. . When all your 
accumulations are gone, you will have your fertile 
land,-your bright sun, your strong arms; and if 
you. preserve also -a pure conscience, you. will 
still have the best blessings of life, and you know 
that God will never cease to be gracious.” — ‘This 
is merely a faint outline of the discourse, written 
down from. memory after my return home from 
the church. In tone, matter, and manner, it was 
bold, searching, honest, yet sympathetic and en- 
couraging—such, in short, as sermons should 
generally be. It.bore the directest reference to 
real life, and applied Christianity to practical 
duties. Instead of being forgotten as soon as 
uttered, as many sermons are, my impression is 
that it will be distinctly remembered in Hartford 
long after the present day. 
Hartford.—The situation .of Hartford is very 
beautiful, and many of the citizens live in de- 
tached villas surrounded by grass plots and shrub- 
beries, situated on gentle eminences commanding 
extensive views of the valley of the Connecticut 
and the hills by which itis bounded. The cus- 
tom of being over-housed is said to prevail here 
extensively. I was told that the annual expen- 
diture in many of these large and handsome villas 
will not exceed $1500 (£300 sterling) per annum. 
In England they would suffice for the accommo- 
dation of families possessing £1500-or $7500 
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Och 28. Ther. 48°., We left Hartford with 
sincere respect for the kind friends whose society 
we had enjoyed, and, at 2 P. M., sailed-up the 
river for Springfield. ‘The water in the Con- 
necticut is now very low, and, although the 
steamboat is small and draws little water, we 
could not pass the rapids, but entered and passed 
through a canal six. miles long. - We rose by 
three locks of ten feet in height each, and again 
entered the river. ‘he steamboat has its wheel 
and. paddles in-the stern. In the canal we moved 
atthe rate of six miles an hour, and the surge 
was not greater than Ihave seen raised by a tow- 
boat going at the same rate. For ten days past 
the weather has been, and still continues to be, 
dear, calm, and mild. ‘The rich tints of autumn 
render the woods gorgeously beautiful, and the 
whole scenery is exceedingly picturesque. We 
arrived at Springfield at half-past six. 

Oct. 29. Ther. 40°. . Zo Worcester and 
Boston.—This day, at half-past eleven, we 
stated for Worcester by the railroad, whieh has 
been’opened since we traveled to Springfield a 
month ago. Yesterday a stray horse had its 
legs and head cut off on this railroad by the en- 
gine, and the night before a carter had left a cart 
with stones standing on the track, against which 
atrain loaded with merchandise had run in the 
dark and been smashed to pieces. We hoped to 
be more fortunate, and were-so; but, although 
we encountered no danger, our patience was sul- 
ficiently tried. About ten miles from Springfield 
we came.to a dead ** fix,’ and the whole train 
stood motionless for three long hours, enlivened 
only by occasional walks in the sunshine, and 
visits to a cake store, the whole stock of eatables 
in which was in time consumed, the price of 
them having risen from hour to hour in propor- 
tion to the demand. ‘The advance was equal to 
at least 250 per cent. between thie first sales and 
the last. ‘Ihe cause of our detention was the 
non-arrival of the train from Worcester, which, 
from there being only a single track of rails, 
could pass our train here and nowhere else. We 
heard nothing of its fate, and expected it to arrive 
every minute till four o’clock, when at last an 
express on horseback came up, and announced 
that it had broken down, but that it was now 
cleared off the rails, and that we might advance. 
Again I admired the patience and good humour 
of the American passengers, which never forsook 
them in all this tedious detention. A clergyman, 
of some pretty liberal sect, but whose name I did 
not learn, knew me, and spent two hours of this 
time in discussing the attributes, power, and fore- 
knowledge of the Deity—the laws of nature and 
Phrenoloey—often in language to which I could 
attach no definite ideas. When he raised his hat, 
I saw that he possessed very moderate organs of 
Causality ; yet he was acute in all the percep- 
tions that related to Individuality and Eventuality: 
he seemed also to be sincere and amiable; and, 
having a high nervous temperament, he delighted 
in metaphysical discussions, although he was not 
fitted by nature to excel in this field of philoso- 
At 6 P. M. we arrived at Worcester; but 
here we found ourselves in another * fix.”” The 
afiernoon train from Boston does not arrive till 
7P.M., and we could not proceed to that city 
until it appeared. It was now dark, and for an- 
other hour and a half the passengers sat with 
exemplary patience in the cars. At half-past 
seven P. M. we started again, and arrived in 
Boston, without farther impediment, about ten 
o'clock, with pretty good appetites, as we had 
breakfasted at half-past seven in the morning, 





and been allowed no meal since that hour. ‘The 
car was seated for fifty-six passengers, and con- 
tained atleast thirty. ‘There was no aperture for 
ventilation, and, when night came, the company 
insisted on shutting every window. to keep out 
the cold. -A few who, like us, preferred cool air 
to suffocation, congregated at one end, where we 
opened two windows for our relief, 

Oct. 30. 1840. her. 40°. Boston.—Phre- 
nology.—Some weeks ago the friends of educa- 
tion in Boston sent me an invitation to return and 
deliver a second course of lectures on Phrenology, 
inthis city ; and they have secured an audience, 
hired a chapel, in Philip’s Place, Tremont street, 
and made all other necessary arrangements. for 
my accommodation. 

Education.—A course of weekly lectures is 
now in the progress of being delivered gratis by 
the educated gentlemen of Boston to the assistant 
teachers of the common schools. ‘To-day, we 
heard Mr. Mann deliver an excellent address on 
‘* corporal punishment.” ‘The hall in “Tremont 
Row was crowded. He drew a striking picture 
of the different mental conditions of the children 
who are assembled in the common schools. 
They not only differ in their natural dispostions, 
but at home some may have been spoiled and in- 
dulged in their every whim; others may have 
been taught by example to swear, to lie, and to 
steal; others may have been beaten unmercifully 
and capriciously, and have known no law except 
that of force. ‘The schoolmaster is called on to 
reduce this mass of discordant elements to order, 
and to infuse into it the spirit of disobedience, 
attention, exertion, self-command, and mutual 
respect. . He did not think that in the present) 
state.of the civilisation of Boston, corporal pun- 
ishment could be entirely dispensed with in com- 
mon schools. He, however, deprecated its 
excessive use. "There were teachers, he said, 
who, if consulted aboutthe situation of a sehool- 
house, would plant it at the side of a birch-grove, 
‘‘ not for the sake of the shade, but of the sub- 
stance.”’ In his view, the minimum of infliction 
would indicate the maximum of qualification in 
the teacher for his duties. He recommended 
that corporal punishment should always be in- 
flicted in private, because the imagination exag- 
gerates its terrors, while familiarity lessens them : 
that the rod should be used in solemnity and sor- 
row, and never in passion; and that the quantity 
of punishment should be such as to render it a 
real chastisement, but never cruel. .He entered 
into a philosophical exposition of ‘the objects of 
punishment, and of -its effects on children of dif- 
ferent natural dispositions. His discourse con- 
tained, also, admirable illustrations of his princi- 
ples, in which wit and logic were gracefully 
combined, and the whole was interspersed with 
passages of touching eloquence. Altogether the 
lecture was a moral and intellectual treat. 

The Sub-Treasury Law.—I have repeatedly 
expressed my humble opinion that the democratic 
party is in the right with regard to instituting a 
national treasury, with sub-treasurers, in various 
parts of the union, whoshall receive the revenue 
of the United States in specie, and lock it up in 
strong boxes until needed, and who shall be 
punished as felons if they embezzle any part of 
it. ‘They are labouring hard, through the news- 
papers, in the speeches of their orators, and by 
lectures specially devoted to the subject, to unfold 
to the public the principles which regulate the 
currency, the evils of excessive bank issues, and 
irredeemable paper; and, altogether, they afford 
on this subject an example of sound sense, real 








patriotism, and respect for the understandings of 
the people, which cannot be sufficiently com- 
mended. The whigs meet their arguments by 
declamations about the evils into which the demo- 
crats have brought the country ; they ascribe the 
present universal derangement of the currency, 
the stagnation of trade, and the general bank- 
ruptey which prevails, to the ‘* hard eash’’ prin- 
ciples of Van Buren and his party ; and promise 
them “ credit,”’ wealth, and plenty, if they will 
turn the democrats out of office and put them in. 
The imperfectly educated people understand little 
of abstract reasoning; they are rarely capable of 
tracing a principle in political economy through 
present evil to distant good, while they are cap- 
tivated by* promises of future prosperity, and 
readily believe in what they wish to be true, viz. 
that whig rule will restore banks, credit, wealth, 
and general happiness. They are going rapidly 
round to the whig side. 

Nov. 3. Ther. 38°. We went to Dr. Chan- 
ning’s church. in Federal street to-day, Sunday, 
but he did not preach. A stranger officiated in 
his stead. As soon as the sun sets, we hear the 
piano fortes, and the ladies’ voices singing in full 
activity. Dr. Tuckerman, well known for his 
highly-philanthropic exertions in consoling and 
reclaiming the vicious poor of Boston, is ex- 
tremely ill of consumption, and -we were not 
allowed to see him when we called. He is much 
esteemed, and his illness is deeply regretted. 

Nov. 5.. Ther. 27°. Orestes Augustus 
Brownson.—This gentleman was originally a 
preacher, and afterwards became a politician ; 
an:l his mental: fertility and originality are so 
great that, two-years ago, he established ‘ The 
Boston Quarterly Review” to afford a vent for his 
thoughts. He has not only conducted, but 
essentially written it since. In his eighth num- 
ber for October 1839, an article appeared on the 
‘¢ Education of the People.’ ‘* Religion and 
politics,” says he, *‘ do in faet embrace all the 
interests and concernmenis of human beings, in 
all their multiplied relations.” * * «If, then, we 
are to have in the commonwealth a system of 
popular education, which shall answer the legi- 
timate. purposes of education, we must have a 
system which shall embrace both religion and 
politics.”’ (p. 402.) Mr. Brownson is a warm 
democrat, and his object is avowedly to under- 
mine the Board of Education. He objects to the 
board because it recommends the teaching of 
Christianity ‘‘so far, and only so far, as it is 
common to all sects.”’. ‘* This,” says he, ‘if it 
mean any thing} means nothing at all.”’ « There 
is, in faet, no common ground between all the 
various: religious denominations in this country, 
on which an educationalist may plant himself. 
The difference between a Unitarian and a Cal- 
vinist is fundamental. They start from different 
premises.” ‘'The gospel of Jesus Christ is 
‘ another gospel,’ as expounded by the one, from 
what it is as expounded by the other.” ‘If we 
come into politics, we encounter the same dif- 
ficulty. What doctrines on the destiny of society 
will these normal schools inculcate? If any in 
this commonwealth at present, they must be 
whig doctrines, for none but whigs. can be_profes- 
sors in these schools. Now the whig doctrines 
on society are directly hostile to the democratic 
doctrines. Whiggism is but another name for 
Hobbism. It is based on materialism, and is 
atheistical in its logical tendencies !”’ 

These latter words would serve admirably 
well for a motto to a pamphlet by the Bishop of 
Exeter against national education ; but my object 
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in noticing Mr. Brownson’s article is to make a 
few remarks on the insidious course of argument 
by which he (the friend and advocate of ‘+ equal 
rights and social equality,”’ as he calls himself ) 
labours to destroy the most beneficial institution 
for the welfare of the people which his country 
can boast of. His argument, reduced to a logical 
form, appears to me tobe the following :—* All’ 
education,” says he, ‘ that is worth any thing, 
is either religious or political.’’ But there is no 
common ground in Christianity in whieh all 
sects can meet, and as our “equal rights” pro- 
hibit any one sect from enforcing its doctrines on 
all, therefore there can be no religious education 
by the state. Again: This commonwealth is 
nearly equally divided between the whig and 
democratic opinions. ** Equal rights’’ prohibit 
either party from enforcing its peculiar princi- 
ples on all the children of the state: therefore 
there can be no * political” education. As, how- 
ever, all good education must be either religious 
or political, and as neither of these can possibly 
be accomplished in Massachusetts, there can be 
no education by the state at all. 

Such, accordingly, is Mr. Brownson’s avowed 
conclusion; and there is a remarkable harmony 
between the results reached by the ultra-demo- 
eratic and by the ultra-tory party in England, 
when arguing on the subject of the education of 
the people. It is explained by the unity of their 
objects; both desire to keep the people in igno- 
rance that they may use them—the tories as 
docile labourers and administrators to the comfort 
and luxury of genteel life, and the ultra-demo- 
cratic politicians as stepping-stones to power. 
One aim of this article was obviously to foment 
the opposition to the Board of Education, which 
I have already mentioned as being secretly hatch- 
ing; but 1 am told that it is so completely ultra 
in its propositions, that Mr. Brownson has de- 
feated his own object. 

The only public education which he advocates 
is that of grown people by means of the pulpit 
and lyceum. He has some good remarks on the 
necessity of the pulpit extending the range of its 
interests, and embracing the affairs of this worid 
in a far more direct manner than it has hitherto 
done ; and I have heard the same idea frequently 
thrown out by men of various religious opinions 
in the United States. He urges also the advantage 
of making the lectures in the lyceums embrace 
man’s moral and social nature, or politics. He 
ministers to the Self-Esteem of the uneducated 
mass ; for he tells them that they are wiser than 
the govcrnment, and-says that‘ is. the duty of 
the rulers to receive instruction from the people, 
and not to pretend to give it. ‘* Democracy,” 
says he, “is based on the fundamental truth, that 
there is an element of the supernatural in every 
man, placing him in relation with universal and 
absolute truth; that there is a true light which 
enlighteneth every man that cometh into the 
world; that a portion of the spirit of God is 
given unto every man to profit withal. Demo- 
cracy rests, therefore, on spiritualism, and is of 
necessity a believer in God and in Christ. . No- 
thing but spiritualism has the requisite unity and 
universality to meet the wants of the masses.” 
p- 406. 

This paragraph shows what Mr. Brownson 
means by his charges of irreligion against the 
whigs. They regard the human faculties as 
standing in need of education. This, in his 
opinion, is atheism and materialism. He main- 
tains that “ there is an element of the supernatural 
in every man, placing him in relation with uni- | 





versal and absolute truth,” which is spiritualism 
and true religion. In other words, this ‘* element 
of the supernatural’ means the unenlightened and 
untrained impulses of the human faculties, ever 
ready to take on whatever impressions, and to 
move in whatever directions, men of bold and 


ardent minds choose to communicate to them.’ 


It was this «element of the supernatural” which 
enabled the maniac ‘Thom to persuade the people 
of Kent that he was Jesus Christ, and to induce 
them to die in testimony of their belief. So far 
from its being true that ‘there is no common 
ground between all the various religious denomi- 
nations in this country,”’ the contrary may with 
more reason be maintained; namely, that here, 
where no men are bribed by privileges and en- 
dowments to profess opinions which they do not 
believe to be true, but where the mind is left in 
freedom to deal with Scripture according to its 
own perceptions of truth, those views in which 
all sects of intelligent and well-informed men are 
agreed must really constitute Christianity, and 
those in regard to which there ‘* is no-common 
ground between them” must be non-essentials. 
The “ Christian Examiner” for July, 1839, ob- 
serves that, ‘‘ ever since the apostolic days, the 
tendency has been to make the metaphysical 
view of Christ the essential and only important 
one. However a few may have felt, the mass of 
Christians have held the moral view of Christ 
wholly subordinate. Men have never been mar- 
tyred because they held too low notions-of the 
Saviour’s character. His character has formed 
no subject for creeds. But creeds have almost 
always been filled with speculations as to his 
nature. ‘To sustain particular views on_ this 
point, no efforts, no penalties, have been thought 
too great. For this churches have hurled denun- 
ciations against heretics; for this the inquisition 
has dug dungeons, and armies have been arrayed 
with hostile banners, andthe sky of Christendom 
been red with the flames of martyrdom, Chris- 
tians often have not merely ceased to imitate, but 
have ceased to think of the character of. Christ, 
in contentions about his nature.”” Do not these 
remarks forcibly embody the proposition, that 
Christian sects have never disputed concerning 
the excellence of the precepts and the practical 
conduct of Jesus Christ? and do these form no 
**common ground”? between them, on which to 
base a religious education? ‘These precepts and 
that example also, be it observed, relate, to a 
great extent, to Auman conduct in this world, 
with which alone states and governments are en- 
titled to interfere. ‘The metaphysical and abstract 
opinions about which the great differences exist, 
have reference chiefly to man’s destiny in a future 
state, and regarding them every individual is en- 
titled; by the principles consecrated at the refor- 
mation, to judge exclusively for himself. 

If the people of the United States fairly under- 
stood Phrenology, these attempts to perpetuate 
their ignorance, in order to render them the en- 
thralled slaves of selfish and ambitious politicians, 
would rouse their warmest indignation. Phre- 
nology represents our various faculties as general 
powers or capacities merely, each having at once 
an extensive sphere of legitimate action, and a 
still wider field of abuse. Education is the pro-. 
cess of communicating to these faculties instruc- 
tion how they may best accomplish their own 
gratifications, or how they may avoid evil and 
pursue good. ‘The faculties have all innate acti- 
vity, and in acting they will infallibly produce 
either good or evil; evil, if left blind and unguid- 
ed; good, if enlightened and trained to virtue. 


In a busy life, education must begin early, other, 
wise it can never be accomplished well, Eve 
individual in a. civilised community, to borrow 
from a friend a forcible illustration, is a copartner 
for life with all the other members of that com- 
munity: the social body having thus‘ a direct 
interest in the ability and inclination of eye 
member to discharge his duty, and to observe the 
laws of the copartnery, is entitled to insist on 
every one of them submitting to that degree of 
instruction which is necessary to render him fit 
for his situation. In other words, every state 
has the right to instruct and train its members go 
as to accomplish them for their secular duties, 
while it has no title to interfere with their Private 
judgments concerning the best means of ensurine 
their safety in a future life. . 

The “London Morning Advertiser” of 10th 
Oct. 1839, mentions, that ‘* At a public meeting 
held in the ‘ower Hamlets, it was stated by Mr. 
H. Althans, the advocate of education, that, when 
the new Lancasterian school was opened in 
Bethnal Green, a few weeks ago, out of 300 
boys above the age of ten years, who presented 
themselves for admittance, no fewer than 173 
were found to be utterly ignorant of every letter 
of the English alphabet.” ‘This is trusting to 
the inward light on the great scale, and may pro- 
bably satisfy Mr. Brownson ; but if, by the law 
of England, these 300 boys had had the prospect 
of voting in the election of the queen, the judges, 
and the clergy, as well as of the members of the 
two house of parliament, and of all the civic fune- 
tionaries, it is highly probable that the bishops 
would have done more for their instruction, and 
that the house of peers would not have thrown 
out the bill for granting 30,000/. for normal 
schools. 

Nov. 17. Ther. 33°. Jnsanity.—In my 
lectures, after describing the hez!thy states of the 
mental faculties, 1 have added remarks on the 
effects of disease in the organs on their manifes- 
tations, and by this means endeavoured to convey 
to my audiences rational ideas of the causes and 
nature of insanity. A gentleman, whom I met 
with in society this evening, told me that this 
part of my course is particularly interesting and 
consolatory to him. A near relative of his is 
insane, and he finds that the lectures are clearing 
up to his understanding the phenomena of the 
deranged mind which he had observed, but which 
he could not previously comprehend; and he now 
understands also how a cure may be effected in 
insanity as well as in any other disease. He 
expressed his conviction, also, that the diffusion 
of these views among the people will have a 
great effect in dispelling the ideas of horror and 
mystery which are so generally connected with 
insanity, and which, in his own ease, he feels to 
constitute no small portion of the evil. In my 
last lecture, I remarked that there is no raving or 
violence in a well conducted lunatic asy!um, ex- 
cept when particular patients are labouring under 
diseased excitement of Combativeness and De- 
structiveness, and that such cases are rare, atid 
the excitement generally of short duration. He 
recognised the correctness of this description 
from his own visits to the asylum, and wished 
that the public could comprehend it, that their 
sympathies for the insane might be divested of 
terror. There is more proper feeling about in- 


sanity in the United States, so far as my obser- 
vations extend, than in Britain; the relatives of 
persons affected generally view it as a disease, 
and are more rarely ashamed of it as a disgrace. 





The Law.—In Massachusetts conveyancing 
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is reduced to its simplest elements, and the re- 
cords of deeds, with the exception of two 
yolumes, are complete, from the foundation of 
the colony to the present day. Nevertheless, 
vexatious questions about titles occur here, as in 
other countries, only not in such great numbers. 
By the law of this state, an administrator must 
obtain a license from the proper court to sell the 
real estate of a person deceased, and it is effectual 
for only one year; but it may be renewed if ne- 
eessary on application. Some years ago, an ad- 
ministrator, in strict conformity with the law, 
sold some valuable property by auction, within 
the year, and received the price, but, by some 
oversight, omitted to subscribe the deed of con- 
yeyance till three days after its expiration. ‘The 
heir of the deceased now claims the property, 
which has risen much in value, and declines to 
refund the price. ‘The chancery powers of the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts are not com- 
plete, and, if the title should be set aside, it will 
require some dexterity so to shape the claim for 
indemnification against the heir as to reach him 
effectually. If the case should be brought into 
the chancery department of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, there would be no difficulty, 
for its powers are universal to redress all wrongs. 

Taxation.—In Boston, the middle class of citi- 
zens pays most taxes, and contributes most libe- 
rally to charitable institutions. ‘The city taxation 
is much Higher than that for state purposes, and, 
like the state taxes, is levied on the whole esti- 
mated property, real and personal, of each citizen. 
Some rich men, to avoid this, live beyond the 
limits of the city, where they display the symbols 
of their wealth, and come to town to transa<t busi- 
ness in humble stores or counting-houses. By 
this means they withdraw much of their property 
from taxation for civic purposes. There are 
other very rich men who continually migrate 
from state to state, and live in hotels and board- 
ing-houses, to avoid taxation. At the same time, 
other rich men make a munificent use of their 
wealth. Mr. Dwight has presented $10,000 to 
the state, to be expended in instituting normal 
schools, as an inducement to the legislature to 
grant an equal sum. Before this gift, no normal 
school existed in Massachusetts. 

Nov. 10. Ther. 27°. The Swedenborgians. 
—To-day we attended divine worship in the 
Swedenborgian chapel. It accommodates five 
or six hundred persons, is commodious and 
neatly fitted up, and generally well filled. ‘There 
is something extremely amiable and spiritual in 
the mental condition of this class of Christians, 
and their service was refined and soothing. ‘They 
have a spiritual interpretation for every incident 
and doctrine in Scripture.» Wonder, Individu- 
ality, and Comparison, seemed to be predomi- 
nant organs in most of the congregations. 

Nov. 11. Ther. 22°. New York Election.— 
The democratic party have triumphed in the 
election of the members of the legislature for the 
city of New York, by a majority of fifteen hun- 
dred. ‘The newspapers of that city belonging to 
both parties acknowledge that it has been con- 
ducted with order and decorum, and that the re- 
sult fairly expresses the opinion of the majority. 
This election took place under the amended law, 
and it affords a striking example of the power of 
a democracy to rectify its own errors; for the 
civic election last April was marked by disgrace- 
ful and wholesale bribery and perjury by both 
parties. : 

In the stafe of New York, the Whigs have 
elected the governor and the majority of both 





houses of the legislature; so that the Democrats 
have the ascendency in the city alone. 

Boston Election. The License-Law.—This 
is the election day in the city of Boston for the 
governor and other officers of the state and the 
members of the legislature ; and I went to a poll- 
ing station to observe the proceedings. All was 
order and good humour, but opinion is sadly dis- 
tracted about the license-law, and these differ- 
ences are now about to operate on the legislature 
through the medium of the ballot-box. I have 
already mentioned that, by moral agitation alone, 
the cause of temperance had made so great a pro- 
gress in Massachusetts, that, in 1838, the legis- 
lature had passed an act, in which both Whigs 
and Democrats concurred, prohibiting the sale of 
any liquors, containing alcohol, in less quantities 
than fifteen gallons except by special license ; that 
the law was opposed from the first by several 
friends of temperance as going too far, and as 
being erroneous in principle; and that it was 
subsequently evaded by devices, opposed by the 
rum-dealers by passive resistance, and finally as- 
sailed by appeals to juries to disregard it as un- 
constitutional. ‘The attorney-general of the state 
struggled hard against all these forms of hostility 
to the law, and obtained many convictions against 
offenders in spite of them; but now the question 
comes to be decided by the people of the whole 
state. ‘I'his is done by their voting for candidates 
pledged to their various “opinions, and even poli- 
tical differences have given way, in a slight de- 
gree, to zeal for or against the license-law. At 
the poll to-day, I found a “ regular Whig ticke’” 
containing a list of candidates all Whigs, and a 
** regular Democratic ticket” all Democrats: both 
made up without reference to the temperance 
question; a “* Union Liberal ticket,” containing 
candidates all Whigs, but the one half temperance 
and the other half anti-temperance men, or, as a 
friend wittily said, a ‘* ticket composed of a glass 
of rum and aglass of water’’ alternately. There 
is a ‘* Whig temperance ticket,’’ the candidates 
in which are all both Whigs and temperance ad- 
vocates, a ‘* Democratic temperance ticket’’ in 
which they are all Democrats and friends of 
temperance. Besides these, there was a ‘ Libe- 
ral Whig”? ticket, an ‘* Independent Democratic” 
ticket, a ‘‘ Union ‘Temperance”’ ticket, and an 
‘‘ Abolition”’ ticket, the precise meaning of some 
of which I did not learn. I may here anticipate 
events subsequent in time, in order to complete 
this subject at this its most interesting crisis. 
The result of this day’s election all over the state 
was, that the Whig governor, Edward Everett, 
was removed, and Mr. Mareus Morton, a Demo- 
cratic judge, was chosen governor by a majority 
of one; the Whigs maintained their ascendency 
in the senate and house of assembly, but by a 
diminished majority ; and when the houses met, 
one of their first acts was to repeal the license- 
law by nearly a unanimous vote. 

Mr. Everett retired from office on Ist January, 
1840, and I was told by some of his friends that, 
within a few days after the loss of his election 
was announced, he received nearly a hundred 
and fifty letters from political adherents, express- 
ing their deep regret that they had not gone to 
the poll on the day of election, because they had 
considered his return so cerfain that one vote 
could be of no importance to his cause! The 
path of duth in such cases is plain. Every citi- 
zen who wishes well to a public man is bound to 
vote for him. It is a strange perversion of morals 
to argue that because ofher men will discharge 
their duty, I may safely neglect mine. In answer 


to my enquiries, what cause had led to Mr. 
Everett’s exclusion from office, three were men- 
tioned: First, He had studied so assiduously to 
please all, and offend none, that he had taken 
no decided part on the question of the license- 
law, and had not allowed himself to be clearly 
ranked either with its supporters or opponents. 
If he had taken either side, he would have been 
more decidedly supported: Secondly, The cir- 
cumstance of his being a Unitarian always carried 
some orthodox votes against him; and, thirdly, 
he had been four years in office, and some part 
of the people become impatient of the continued 
supremacy of one individual, and like to practise 
‘* rotation in office.”’ 

The first of these reasons, I believe, was. the 
one which chiefly operated against Mr. Everett; 
yet, according to sound constitutional principles, 
his conduct was right. He held the situation of 
chief magistrate, and possessed a veto on the acts 
of the legislature: ‘To have declared himself the 
ally of a particular side of a question that would 
certainly come before the legislature in its next 
session, would have been tantamount to intimat- 
ing that the members of the legislature might 
save themselves the trouble of discussing it; for 
his negative could extinguish all enactments in- 
consistent with his declared opinions. 

Mr. Marcus Morton, it is said, has stood on 
the Democratic ticket for governor of this state 
for fourteen years, and is now elected for the first 
time, and by a majority of one! He is deseribed 
to be an able lawyer and an honest man. 

Nov. 13. Ther. 33°. Ventilation of Schools. 
—When Mr. Elliott, the present mayor of Bos- 
ton, entered on his office on the Ist January last, 
he delivered a public address, in which, among 
other improvements, he strongly advocated the 
necessity of ventilating the common school 
houses. Effect has been given to his recommen- 
dation in a new school house which I this day 
visited. ‘The ceilings of the rooms are high. In 
winter a large supply of air, heated by a brick 
furnace to a moderate temperature, is introduced, 
and it is let off by five or six separate flues in 
different parts of the room, which can be opened 
and shut at pleasure. In each of the rooms the 
temperature, regulated by a thermometer, was 
67° F., the external air being 35°. ‘The garret 
which used to be lost, has, at Dr. Howe’s sug- 
gestion, been floored and plastered, and furnished 
with swinging ropes; and in bad weather the 
children play in it during the intervals of teach- 
ing. All the seats have backs. The teachers 
told me, that sifice they have occupied this school 
house, the vivacity and capacity of the scholars 
have obviously been raised, and their own health 
and energy increased. 

The advantage of not separating the sexes in 
their hours of recreation, is forcibly illustrated by 
the following statement extracted from Mr. 
Stow’s excellent work on the ‘** Training Sys- 
tem.”—*In a large Foundling Hospital, in the 
south of Ireland, the boys and girls, from infaney, 
are permitted (not compelled) to play together, 
and the result has been, to the knowledge of the 
superintendents and directors, that only three 
girls had gone astray in sixteen years; many had 
given proofs of decided piety; and a large pro- 
portion of the females had gone out into service, 
and otherwise settled in life. Whereas, in Dub- 
lin and elsewhere, where the females in hospitals 
and charity schools are strictly excluded from the 
other sex during the whole course of their resi- 
dence in these institutions, the number that had 





almost immediately gone astray on their leaving 
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the hospitals was lamentable in the extreme.” — 
p- 82. Mr. Stow’s work, and that of Wilder- 
spin, are worthy of the attention of every person 
interested in education. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Nov. 14. Ther. 41°. Mr. Lalor’s Prize Es- 
say on Education has arrived in Boston, and I 
hear it very highly commended. It recognises 
the benefits which phrenologists have conferred 
on the cause, and I am told that, coming to Ame- 
rica, backed by the approval of the Central So- 
ciety of Education in London, it will give 
additional weight to the views which this science 
unfolds in regard to teaching and training the 
young. 

The Chartists.—A friend brought.to me 
‘**'The Western Messenger,”’ vol. vil. No. VI. 
published in Cincinnati in October, 1839, and 
requested me to read the first article, on ** ‘The 
Chartists,” and to give him my opinion whether 
it fairly represented their case. I have read it, 
and, while it shows a want of correct information 
on some important points, it contains a great deal 
of truth, and truth which, read here at a distance 
from the prejudices which obscure one’s judg- 
ment at home, makes me blush for my country. 
It points out forcibly the unjust taxation of Bri- 
tain, by which property is exempted, and con- 
sumable articles loaded with duties, throwing the 
chief burden on the poor, who by their numbers 
are the great consumers. It describes the ill- 
regulated condition of the jails, and the tyranny 
of the magistrates, who all belong to the aristo- 
cratic class, in committing the poor to these pri- 
sons for the most trifling offences, and also in 
exacting heavy bail from James Lovett and 
Joseph Collins, the chartist leaders. It exposes 
the sufferings of the manufacturing population, 
quoting the reports of the commissioners on the 
Factory System, and Bulwer’s England and the 
English. It represents the poor-law improve- 
ment act as an additional oppression on the poor, 
but this is a mistake; it accuses the Whigs, as a 
party, of being as averse to further reform as the 
Tories, another error; it regards the Chartists as 
in the right, and as justified in taking up arms ; 
the latter, a view from which the wisest philan- 
thropists, who know the whole circumstances, 
will dissent. 

I mentioned to my friend that, in June 1838, 
I had visited Warwick jail, and could confirm 
the charges made against it. I saw untried priso- 
ners confined in the society of convicted felons, 
and subjected to the same severity of prison dis- 
cipline. They were ranked up in the court-yard 
with the condemned, to be gazed on and recog- 
nised by visiters, and I had observed one young 
man of respectable dress and gentlemanly ap- 
pearance, said to be a clerk in a shop in Bir- 
mingham, and still untried, who looked as if he 
wished the ground to open and swallow him up, 
so ashamed was he of his condition, yet in the 
eye of the law he was still innocent! In the 
society of thieves and prostitutes condemned to 
transportation to New South Wales, I saw a girl 
of eight or nine years of age, sentenced to im- 
prisonment for having stolen a flower from a 
flower-pot in a low window in the town, the 
owner of the flower-pot being a relative of the 
magistrate who committed the child.* Such facts, 


* I mention these cases from memory, and have 
no note of the names, but similar facts are not rare. 





I say, made me ashamed of my country, and 
showed how callously the rich rule when the 
poor have no legitimate means of making their 
grievances felt by their masters. If these ma- 
gistrates had been elected by the people by bal- 
lot, such outrages to humanity and justice could 
not have long existed. 

The grand obstacle to the remedy of these 
evils is the ignorance of the people. In those 
few instances in which the elective franchise has 
been preserved to them, they have sold them- 
selves shamefully for sums of money to the high- 
est bidder, and, in the late commotions, they 
talked of obtaining their rights by physical force. 
This alarms the middle classes, and affords the 
aristocracy decent pretences for coercing them 
by law, and opposing their instruction. The 
middle classes of society, in whose hands the 
supreme political power is now lodged, are also 
so imperfectly educated, that they fear the people 
and worship their superiors in rank, wealth, and 
titles. ‘*'The greatest enemy of the political 
conduct of the House of Lords,” says a recent 
critic, ‘‘ submits to their superiority of rank as 
he weuld do to the ordinances of nature; and 
often thinks any amount of toil and watching 
repaid by a nod of recognition from one of their 
number.” ‘This spirit must be changed before 
justice will be done to the people in Britain ; and 
the middle classes mustopen their sympathies to 
the wrongs of the poor, and insist on justice for 
all. 

Nov. 16. Ther. 42°. Domestic Servants.— 
A lady told us that her mother, sceing the an- 
noyances suffered from bad servants, had, on her 
first entering on housekeeping, resolved that her 
luxury should consist in good servants; that she 
lived in a humbler house than many of her neigh- 
bours of the same income, but sought out first- 
rate ‘*helps” and paid them high wages. She 
has been uniformly well ‘served, and one servant 
has been in her family for twenty-five years. A 
few other ladies testified to a similar experience. 

Endowments for Education.—A Mr. Smith- 
son of London has left $500,000 to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, to be employed in 
extending the limits of knowledge among men, 
or for some similar purpose: and a Mr. Lowel 
has lately left a large sum to the city of Boston 
for providing gratuitous lectures to the people. 
It is questionable how far legacies for these pur- 
poses do good. Itis in vain to expect that the 
general education of the people can be accom- 
plished by means of legacies. ‘They need in- 
struction from competent lecturers, and they will 
never obtain these, until they consent to pay 
them. Legacies induce the people to think that 
they should not compensate lecturers by them- 
selves paying for instruction; and while this 
idea prevails, a body of professional lecturers can 
never be found. Gifts of money to provide lec- 
ture-rooms and apparatus may be extremely 
useful, because these will furnish the physical 
accommodations for lecturing, and enable the 


In the **Globe” of 21st September, 1840, a case is 
referred to in which the Rev. James Barker, clerk, 
prosecuted a boy named Thomas Bridge for damag- 
ing his fence to the value of one halfpenny. Robert 
Webb, aged twelve years, testified that the accused 
pulled some hazel-nuts from the hedge of the prose- 
cutor, but it was not proved that he had damaged the 
fence. The prosecution, therefore, failed; but the 
penalty, if the boy had been found guilty, might 
have been confinement in the county jail for two 
months, including the tread-mill.—‘* Newmarket 
Petty Sessions.” 


lecturers to lower their terms; but the 
ration for the instruction given should be contyj 

Tl- 
buted by the people themselves. Legacies to 
endow lecturers on education, whose business it 
should be to act as missionaries to rouge the 
people to do their own duty, may also, jn the 
present state of human knowledge, be beneficial 
No part of the Smithson Fund is to be applied to 
ordinary teaching, but all is to be dedicated to 
institutions of a scientific character, calculated to 
extend the boundaries of knowledge. 

Infant Schools.—I find several attempts are 
in progress in Boston to work out the system of 
teaching and training which is adapted to infant 
schools, and to a certain extent they are success. 
ful; but nearly the whole processes are invented 
by the sagacity of a few individuals. Wilder. 
spin’s work, and the other manuals for infant. 
school teaching, are not reprinted in this country 
and the originals are not in general circulation, 
I have advised some of the friends of education 
to invite Wilderspin to come to the United States 
and show them these schvols in really efficient 
operation; but they fear public opinion, which 
will not sanction such a step. Public opinion 
exerts a troublesome influence in many respects 
in this country. It will not favour infant schools, 
until they shall be seen in successful action ; yet 
it will not countenance the best means of accom- 
plishing this demonstration. It frowas and op- 
poses, and insists on being convinced, and leaves 
to philanthropic individuals the expense, toil, and 
risk of achieving the public good. If they be 
successful, it will then deign to smile; if not, it 
will visit them with obloquy. It is so powerful, 
also, that individuals find it extremely difficult to 
act without its support. Owing to the want of 
its sanction children cannot be easily collected 
into these infant schools. ‘The parents are afraid 
of ridicule from their neighbours, or of some- 
thing wrong, or at least unusual, being taught to 
their offspring, and decline to send them. 

Nov. 17. Ther. 33°. We heard a discourse 
in the church in Chauncey Place, preached by 
the Rev. Mr. Dewey of New York, on the cha- 
racter of Job. Mr. Dewey is here on the invi- 
tation of the Society for diffusing Useful Know- 
ledge, and has delivered several lectures to large 
audiences. 

In society this evening I heard a great deal of 
sensible discussion about the present condition 
of public affairs. The recent increase of the 
democratic party in Massachusetts is variously 
accounted for. The hostility to the license-law 
is regarded as its chief cause. Both Whigs and 
Democrats concurred in enacting this law, be- 
cause it was at first extremely popular; but no 
sooner did its stringency begin to give offence 
than the Democrats made ‘ political capital” out 
of it; that is to say, they ascribed the law to the 
Whigs, and constituted themselves its vigorous 
opponents ; and they have turned that capital to 
good account. It is true that the Whigs hada 
majority in the legislature which passed it, and 
could have stifled it, but it is equally certain that 
the Democrats as a party did not oppose it, while 
they believed that the people were in its favour. 
I perceive, however, that some of the profounder 
men of the Whig party descry in the event other 
influences. They acknowledge that the true 
democratic principle is advancing, and has much 
influenced this election, and that the days when 
the wealth and education of Massachusetts were 
permitted to govern it are fast passing away. 
This appears to me to be a natural result of the 
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present condition of American society. No ade- 
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uate foundation for an aristocracy of birth or 


wealth is afforded by the institutions of this 
country, and the intelligence of the people has 
reached that point at which they are capable of 
combination, and have become aware of their 
own power. The Whigs, ‘therefore, should 
throw themselves cordially into the arms of the 
people, and, by advancing their improvement in 
every Way, become their leaders on higher prin- 
ciples than those of mere wealth and station. 

[ hcar some sagacious persons also remarking 
that the present extreme embarrassments of com- 
merce will do good, because nothing but the want 
of physical means will prevent this people from 
eoing too far a-head in pursuit of gain. They 
te} 5 ° 5 
are deficient in self-control ; and things so often 
“right themselves,” that much is taken away 
from the effect of the lessons of experience. 
This last observation is correct. ‘The natural 
sources of prosperity in this country, in abun- 
dance of fertile land, great ingenuity, ceaseless 
activity, and economy, are so great, that all 
classes recover from the prostrations caused by 
their errors in an incredibly short space of time. 
- Nov. 18. Ther. 37°. The Planet Venus.— 
To-day, at half past eleven o’clock A. M. we 
saw the planet Venus shining brightly in a clear 
sky, the sun shining at the same time. She was 
alittle west of south. Multitudes of people were 
standing in the streets gazing at the spectacle. 
Some said that they had seen stars in sunlight 
before, but to most of them the spectacle seemed 
to be new. 

Nov. 20. Ther. 27°. Phrenology.—The 
friends of education have requested me to deliver 
one lecture to the assistant teachers, and three 
lectures in the Odeon Theatre, at the end of my 
present course, to which I have with great plea- 
sure acceded. ; 

Portrait of Sir Walter Scott.—In visiting 
Mr. Ticknor, in Park street, we saw an original 
portrait of Sir Walter Scott painted at Abbots- 
ford in 1824, by Leslie, the celebrated American 
artist. It is a most truthful representation of the 
original man, and the head appeared to me to be 
perfect. Asa work of art, also, it will stand in- 
vestigation, although in this respect itis surpassed 
by one or two portraits of him by other artists. 
Taking it for all in all, however, those who look 
on this picture have all but seen Sir Walter Scott 
himself. It represents him in his short green 
coat, his usual dress in the country. Having 
seen Sir Walter frequently in the Court of Ses- 
sion for more than five and twenty years, and 
having minutely studied his head, I was much 
gratified to see such a faithful representation of it 
as this picture presents. 

Nov. 21. Ther. 21°. Phrenology and Ani- 
mal Magnetism.—A brother lecturer introduced 
himself to me to-day, and gave me his own his- 
tory as follows: Originally he kept a store, and 
while in this employment became a little ac- 
quainted with Phrenology. He examined the 
heads of his customers ; his interest increased ; 
and he then began to study it in books. He after- 
wards gave up the store, and commenced lec- 
turer, head-examiner, and magnetizer. He gives 
three lectures; the first free, at which he ex- 
amines heads to excite interest. He charges 124 
cents (63d.) to every person who attends each of 
the subsequent lectures, and he examines heads 
privately for fees. In all his lectures he gives 
his audience facts. ‘TIf,’’ said he, “* you were 
to address them with reason, you would never 
see them after the first lecture.” Out of a vil- 
lage of 1500 inhabitants he generally drew from 





two to three hundred dollars in a week. He was 
a pure specimen of a Yankee. His temperament 
was sanguine, bilious, and nervous, indicating 
great activity; his head was of moderate size, 
the organs of the observing faculties were large, 
and those of reflection moderate. 1 expressed 
my fears that his mode of proceeding did injury 
to Phrenology in public estimation as a seience. 
He said that he believed it did so with the better 
educated classes, but that the people would not 
receive it in any other way. ‘I‘hese facts indi- 
cate the condition of the public mind in the rural 
districts of the United States. 

Jeffreys’ Respirator.—Last year I exhibited 
one of these respirators at the end’of my lecture 
on Physical Education in Boston, and described 
its structure and use. I did the same in New 
York and Philadelphia. ‘They were previously 
unknown. I perceive that they are now coming 
into use in Boston. 

Evidences of Christianity—In conversing 
with an American clergyman to-day, he remarked 
that the men who affirmed that they felt no diffi- 
culty about the evidences of Christianity, were 
either incapable of thinking, or hypocrites. In 
his opinion, the evidence was attended with 
many difficulties, and they were great either 
way. ‘I‘here was too much evidence to enable a 
reflecting mind to reject Christianity, and too 
little fully to satisfy the understanding when in- 
dependently applied to its investigation. I re- 
marked that it appeared to me that all the prae- 
tical portions of Christianity were daily gaining 
strength from the development of science and the 
progress of civilisation. Free trade and free in- 
stitutions are examples of the maxim, ‘ Love 
your neighbour as yourself” carried into effect 
on the large scale. ‘The importance attached to 
doctrinal points will probably diminish in pro- 
portion as men become sufficiently civilised to 
practise the precepts. ‘The doctrines also will 
one day undergo. a new investigation when they 
come to be considered in relation to the functions 
of the brain. One point is certain, that all that 
is true will gain ground; and only error is in 
danger of suffering from free discussion. My 
esteem for both the intellect and honesty of this 
divine was increased by his candour. 

Nov. 23. Ther. 123°. The Winter—The 
weather continues brilliantly clear. In the fore- 
noon, the wind from the northwest is high and 
cutting, but it lulls in the evening and during 
night. ‘The sun rises at ten minutes past seven, 
and shines directly into our windows. At 8 
P. M. we have a large anthracite coal fire made 
up; it burns bright all night; it keeps the tem- 
perature in our bed-room at 58°; and is still a 
good fire in the morning when we rise. We 
leave a portion of the window open all night to 
supply the room with fresh air; and altogether 
suffer less from cold than in Scotland. 

Africans and Indians.—Some time ago, I 
communicated to a scientific friend, whose op- 
portunities of observation have been ample, and 
whose powers of analysis are profound, the ideas 
which I entertained of the African and native 
American Indian races, such, nearly, as I have 
formerly described them. He has expressed his 
opinions by letter to the following effect :— 
‘«¢ Your views respecting the intellectual capacity 
and general character of the African race do not, 
I think, differ very materially from my own. 
Your éstimate of them is certainly higher than 
mine, though not perhaps very strikingly so. 
And had you had as free access to masses of 
them, especially of those fresh from their native 


country,* as I have had, I feel persuaded that the 
difference in our opinions respecting them would 
have been less. ‘That they are superior to the 
North American Indians in their moral and social 
qualities, and therefore in their fameableness, 
cannot be doubted. But that they are superior 
in intellect I am not yet prepared very positively 
to aflirm. Nor would I affirm the opposite. 
That our Indians are in all the attributes of mind 
greatly above some of the African varieties is cer- 
tain. ‘This is especially true as relates to the 
Boschesemen and other tribes of the Hottentot 
race. ‘They and the Papuans are such-miserable 
representatives of humanity, that it would puzzle 
a jury of naturalists to decide to which they are 
most nearly allied, the genus Homo, or the genus 
Simia. All that I have ever very strenuously 
contended for on this subject is, that the Cauca- 
sian race is constitutionally, greatly, and irrever- 
sibly superior to the other races of man. And 
of this I am as fully satisfied as I am that the 
Caballus equus is superior to the Caballus 
asinus, zebra, or quagga. And the superiority 
is explained and substantiated by Phrenology.” 

Teachers.—I delivered a lecture to the assis- 
tant school teachers, and other persons interested 
in education, and had a large audience. The 
subject of the lecture was the question, Does the 
mind manifest a plurality of faculties differing 
from each other in functions and relative strength, 
or is there only one general power equally sus- 
ceptible of all emotions, and equally applicable 
to all pursuits? I pointed out the great difference 
that would ensue in practical teaching, according 
as the one or other theory was embraced. After 
the lecture, the teacher of a distinguished private 
seminary mentioned to me that, in consequence 
of the views which he had derived from my lec- 
tures on Phrenology last year, he had ventilated 
his school, alternated the studies, and increased 
the intervals of relaxation, and had found the 
health of himself and his scholars improved, 
their powers of application increased, aud greater 
enjoyment imparted to them all. I mention these 
little incidents to encourage others. 

The Rights of FYomen.—It is currently re- 
ported that at the late election of the state officers 
of Massachusetts, about one hundred votes were 
given in favour of Mrs. Maria Ann Chapman as 
governor, or rather ‘* governess,”’ of the state. 
This is a lady of superior talent and amiable 
qualities, who has distinguished herself as an 
abolitionist. I have never been able to learn in 
an authentic form to what extent votes were really 
given for her; or whether they were bestowed 
in earnest, in recognition of the rights of women, 
or as a hoax; but from the way in which the 
fact is mentioned, I am inclined to believe that 
some votes have been given for Mrs. Chapman. 
As Victoria governs England with great eclat, 
there are persons who think that there is no good 
reason why Mrs. Chapman should not govern 
Massachusetts ; more especially as her people 
could remove her at the end of the first, or any 
subsequent year, if she did not give them satis- 
faction, which Victoria’s subjects cannot do. 

Nov. 24. Ther. 31°. The Rev. Mr. Pier- 
pont.—Mr. Pierpont is distinguished in America 
and in Europe for his poetical talent. He is the 
author, among other excellent pieces, of the 


* My friend is,correct in this remark. The Afri- 
cans of the Ami8tad, who were only a few months 
from their native shores, presented heads, on the 
whole, inferior to the negroes whom I had previously 





seen in the United States. 
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celebrated song ‘‘ The Pilgrim Fathers.”’ A ma- 
jority of the pew-holders of his church lately 
decided that his reply to some charges brought 
against him by certain of his hearers is satisfac- 
tory, and he continues his ministrations. ‘The 
charges were in fact ridiculous, his real offence 
having been his ardour in the temperance cause. 
In his “* Reply,’ he gives some amusing illus- 
trations of these accusations. ‘I adverted,”’ says 
he, ‘‘to the fact that casks of rum bearing the 
Boston brand might be seen lying on the wharves 
of Smyrna, and was led to inquire whether, if 
one of our merchant vessels carries missionaries 
to Asia in the cabin, and New England rum in 
the hold, the influence of the new world is, on 
the whole, a blessing to the old, if with our reli- 
gion’she takes our rum?’’ * * *T proposed to 
them from the pulpit the question, Whether is 
nearer the kingdom of God the sober believer in 
Mahomet, or the drunken believer in Jesus ?”’ 
Hie congregation consisted to a great extent of 
distillers, one of whom led the opposition against 
him. Speaking of this individual, he says, ** He 
heeded not the hail from Hollis’ Street pulpit 
that rattled upon the copper of his still—his still, 
‘whose worm dieth not, and whose fire is not 
quenched,’ even on the Christian Sabbath !”’ 

Another of the charges against him was that 
he followed ‘ an imported mountebank,”’ which 
was understood by him to mean condemnation 
of his attachment to Dr. Spurzheim and Phre- 
nology. In a beautiful apostrophe to the ** Shade 
of the lamented Spurzheim,’’ he answers this 
accusation. ‘*'Thou wast honoured in thy life 
as few in this land have been. Thou. wast 
honoured in thy death and in thy funeral obse- 
quies as, in this generation, no other man has 
been. ‘The munificent merchant of Boston who 
gave thy bones a resting-place in the sacred 
shades of Mount Auburn, and placed over them 
that beautiful copy of the tomb of Scipio, was 
content to cut thy name upon its front as thine 
only epitaph; feeling, that wherever science was 
honoured, or philosophy loved, no other could 
be needed. It was left for the chairman of a 
committee of Hollis’ street society to express his 
own views of this philosophy, and thy worth; 
and under the name of ‘ Spurzheim’ he writes, 
‘'Tue Ieortep MountTEBANK.’ 

‘Yes, gentlemen, I have entered somewhat 
into the ‘exciting topic’ of Phrenology. I was 
a hearer of Dr. purzheim, and have been since, 
and mean to be again, a hearer of the lectures of 
George Combe. ‘To these two ‘ imported moun- 
tebanks’ | feel myself more indebted for instruc- 
tion in the philosophy of mind, and upon the 
conditions of the healthy manifestation of the 
mental powers, than to all other men, living or 
dead.’’* 


* I] was surprised at the observation that Dr. 
Spurzheim’s monument was reared by “*a munificent 
merchant in Boston.”’ I learned, on inquiry, that at 
the time of Dr. Spurzheim’s death, when the sym- 
pathy was strong, a good many small sums were 
subscribed by the citizens of Boston for this purpose, 
but, that when the money came to be demanded two 
years afterwards to pay the artist, the feeling had 
died away, and some difficulty was experienced in 
making the collection. Mr. William Sturgis, a mer- 
chant, a man of large fortune and generous spirit, no 
Phrenologist, but a great admirer of moral worth, 
and who had taken a deep interest in Dr. Spurzheim 
as a man, requested that these efforts should cease, 
and paid the requisite sum, $1080, out of his own 
pocket. The Phrenological Society of Boston pre- 
sented him with a copy of all Dr. Spurzheim’s 


It was subsequently stated in the Boston news- 
papers that it was not Dr. Spurzheim, but Mr, 
George ‘Thompson the antislavery lecturer, who 
was meant by the ‘imported mountebank”’ in 
the publication of Mr. Pierpont’s opponents. 
Mr. Pierpont had repeatedly offered to his con- 
gregation to submit his conduct to an ‘ ecclesi- 
astical council,’’ but the discontented members 
declined this appeal. ‘This is the ordinary way 
of settling differences between pastors and their 
people. ‘The accusers and the accused name a 
number of clergymen of the same persuasion 
with themselves, as umpires; they subscribe a 
regular bond of arbitration to them, and the courts 
ot law enforce-the:decision given upon it. 

We heard Mr. Pierpont preach to-day from 
the text, ‘« Try all things, hold fast that which is 
good.” ~The sermon contained a regular and 
very able discussion of the nature, aim, and 
modes of action, of the two spirits of ‘* Reform” 
and ‘* Conservatism,’”’ which are so active in the 
world. Both are implied in the text. ‘Try 
all things” is the maxim of the determined re- 
former. ‘Hold fast by that which zs good” 
should satisfy the most timid Conservative. ‘The 
error committed by many reformers consists, not 
in trying all things,” but in not * holding fast 
by that which is good ;”’ while the error of Con- 
servatism lies in holding fast by that which is 
only comparatively good, and refusing to try 
any thing with a view to making it better. Con- 
servatism resisted printing as a substitute for 
writing in the manufacture of books ; it resisted 
the substitution of mechanical power for human 
and animal labour; it resisted Christianity as 
superseding Heathenism ; it resisted the Refor- 
mation and clung to Popery. Both spirits are 
necessary for the welfare of the world, and our 
object should be to prevent either from becoming 
the sole motive of action. ‘The text is unlimited 
in its application; we are commanded to * try 
all things.” There is no truth so thoroughly 
established, and no custom so sanctioned by 
time, as to have any legitimate claim to exemp- 
tion from trial. ‘The world is progressive, and 
new generations are constantly appearing on the 
stage: if we wish to strengthen the minds of the 
young, we should permit, nay encourage them 
to “try,” by the tests of reason and Scripture, 
all the doctrines and observances which we teach 
them. If these be “‘ good,”’ they will stand only 
the faster by being ‘tried’? again and again ; 
and if they cannot undergo this scrutiny, they 
are not ‘* good,” and we should not ask the 
young to receive them as true. 

Nov. 25. Ther. 57°. Mr. 2bbott Lawrence. 
This gentleman was lately chosen as one of the 
representatives of Massachusetts to Congress, 
We visited him this evening, before his departure 
for Washington. He is a man in whom the 
moral and intellectual qualities are happily 
blended ; he is much esteemed, and full of patriot- 
ism in the best sense of the word. He labours 
assiduously to raise the moral and intellectual 
condition of his countrymen, in the belief that if 
they excel in these qualities all other things will 
be added unto them. In my journal of this date, 
I find these words written: ‘‘ He is in horror at 
the prospect of the bad air in the chambers at 
Washington. I urged him to make a motion to 


esteem and gratitude, which was published in the 
Boston newspapers at the time, but the notice of it 
had not reached me. The name of Mr. William 
Sturgis will descend honourably to posterity asso- 


aie 
have them ventilated.” When this was written 
he appeared to be in a green old age, apparentl 
under or about sixty. He went to Washington, 
engaged warmly in his duties; and within ‘three 
months was taken seriously ill. His |ife was 
despaired of; and after long and protracted gy¢. 
fering, he escaped by only a hair’s-breadth fiias 
the grave. Before we left America he was under 
the necessity of resigning his seat on account of 





his health, and retiring into private life! Pop. 
haps the bad ventilation had some influence in 
producing this deplorable result. 

The Weather.—In the early part of the day 
the thermometer rose to 70° F. ‘The wind was 
in the south, and much rain fell ; but before sun. 
set the wind changed, and the sky became clear, 
At 10 P. M. it was freezing. Next morning the 
thermometer stood at 11°. % 

Nov. 27. ‘Ther. 24°. This evening I con. 
cluded my second course of lectures. 

Nov. 28’ Ther. 23°. Thanksgiving Day. 
—I! heard Mr. Gannet, Dr. Channing’s colleague, 
preach to-day in his church in Federal street, 
His text wus, ‘“* Do all to the glory of God.” 
He said, that ** Thanksgiving Day” presented 
one of the few occasions on which politics could 
legitimately be introduced into the pulpit. As 
religious principle should regulate every action 
of life, political action formed no exception. He 
strongly condemned the pra:tice of voting with 
one’s party in opposition to the conscientious 
dictates of individual judgment. He insisted on 
the necessity of every man in this country bring- 
ing his conscience and his understanding to the 
study of political questions before deciding on 
them, as he would do in any other matter of seri- 
ous import, that he may do justice to himself and 
to society, by exercising an enlightened and salu- 
tary influence on public affairs. He denounced 
all political frauds, lying, slandering of oppo- 
nents, and unconscientious arguinents, as forbid- 
den by Christianity. ‘The sermon was sound, 
bold, and forcible. In the other services, there 
was presiding good taste and Christian sentiment 
towards all nations on the earth, 

Nov. 29. Phrenology and Education.—The 
remark was occasionally made to me by persons 
who had heard my lectures on Education, with- 
out having attended those on Phrenology, that 
the views presented were so sound and luminous 
that I should have done much more good if I had 
omitted Phrenology, and delivered them simply 
as founded on common sense. ‘This, said they, 
would have saved the lectures from the prejudices 
which exist in so many minds against Phrenolo- 
gy, and which render them suspicious of every 
doctrine and practice springing out of it. My 
answers were, first, ‘That a knowledge of the in- 
fluence of the organs on the power of manifesting 
the mental faculties, is a fundamental requisite to 
the right understanding of the subject of education. 
Secondly, That to have withheld this important 
knowledge, because it was unpopular, would have 
been improper and uncandid. By following such 
a course I should also have been extending the 
impression already produced by too many disin- 
genuous phrenologists, that the science is worth- 
less, and that the soundest views of education 


may be obtained without its aid, which I know 


not to be the case. ‘Thirdly, That such conduct 
would have been unjust and injurious towards 
the founders and defenders of Phrenology. It 
would have been appropriating to myself the 
fruits, and leaving to them not only the toil but 
the obloquy of having raised them. Fourthly, 
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gy, make a deeper and more permanent impres- 
sion-on the understanding than if based on mere 
common sense, and can be more certainly and 
successfully carried into practice, Every man’s 
common sense differs from that of his neighbour. 
In New England, I had visited a common school, 
the head master of which told me, that he devoted 
one half of his whole hours of teaching to arith- 
metic and mathematics, because he had discovered 
that pupils who excelled in those branches soon 
became proficients in every other, such as gram- 
mar, geography, and repetitions. No phrenolo- 

ist could have held such views, because he must 
have known that arithmetic and mathematics de- 

end on different organs from those which take 
cognisance of language, grammar, and general 
reasoning. I observed that the organs on which 
arithmetic and mathematics depend predominated 
over the other intellectual organs in this person’s 
own head, in consequence of which he could 
teach these branches with most ease and success, 
and his common sense led him to conclude that 
all-his pupils were similarly constituted to him- 
self. When teachers rely solely on common 
sense and their own experience, they act merely 
on the suggestions of their strongest propensities, 
sentiments, and intellectual faculties, whatever 
these may be, without reference to the differences 
which exist between their minds and those of 
their pupils. Phrenology presents a scientific 
guide to all. 

Nov. 30. St. Aandrew’s Day.—By invitation 
from the office-bearers, I attended the celebration 
of the hundred and eighty-second anniversary of 
the Scots Charitable Society of Boston, held in 
the Pavilion Hotel. Mr. W. H. Wilson was 
in the chair, and Mr. John L. Miller acted as 
Vice President. ‘The room was ornamented with 
transparencies of St. Andrew, St. George, and 
St. Patrick ; and other emblems and memorials 
of the ‘* Father Land.””? °Mr. Everett the gover- 
nor of the state, Mr. Elliot the Mayor of the city, 
Thomas Colley Grattan, Esq., the British Con- 
sul (author of ** High-ways and By-ways,’’) and 
a number of other distinguished guests, were 
present. The history of this society is interest- 
ing. Onthe 6th of January 1657, a few Scots- 
men of the town of Boston associated themselves 
together for the purpose of raising funds for the 
relief of their poor and distressed countrymen, 
and the records of their proceedings have been 
preserved for nearly the whole intervening period 
between that date and the present time. ‘The 
resolution founding the association is expressed 
in singularly solemn and forcible religious phrase- 
olory. ‘We look for the assistance of the 
Great God, who can bring small beginnings to 
greater perfection than we, for the present, can 
think of or expect; and we likewise hope that 
God, who hath the hearts of all men in his hand, 
and can turn them which way soever he pleases, 
will double our spirits upon them (that shall come 
after us,) and make them more zealous for his 
glory, and the mutual good one of another. than 
we.” In 1684 their numbers being considerably 
inereased, they assumed the form of a regular 
society. ‘*’The society thus constituted, con- 
tinued in existence until the breaking out of the 
troubles of the Revolution, when, on account of 
the loyalty of its members, who, desiring to 
fight neither against their native or adopted coun- 
try, all retired either to the Provinces or to Great 
Britain. After the declaration of Independence 
was acknowledged by Great Britain, many of the 
former members of the society returned to their 
old homes, and in the year 1784” they obtained 





a charterre-establishing the society. ‘Thesociety 
continued to flourish until the war of 1812-13-14, 
when it suffered severely, and it afterwards ** con- 
tinued a languishing existence for fifteen years.”’ 
It again, however, revived, and is now in a flour- 
ishing condition. It has been the means of alle- 
viating much misery ; and it forms a striking and 
cheering example of the inherent vitality of a 
good principle. Almost every other institution 
of this state, religious, civil, and judicial, has 
been destroyed and reconstructed again -and again 
since this society was founded, but it has lived 
through all vicissitudes, and risen from its ashes 
even when it seemed to have been finally extin- 
guished by adversity. 

Besides Scotsmen, the company consisted of 
Englishmen, Irishmen, and Americans; and 
nothing could be more pleasing than to observe 
the tact and good sense with which, in the ex- 
pression of their national feelings, each of these 
sections avoided all extravagance and matter of 
offence to their neighbours. ‘The only jar which 
struck on my mind was in hearing the Governor 
of Massachusetts, with great good nature, join 
in singing the Queen’s anthem, and, allusion to 
her enemies, giving utterance to the sentiment 
‘‘ confound their politics,” ** frustrate their knavish 
tricks ;”’ more especially as he was lately in great 
danger himself of being forced to become one of 
her enemies when the ** Maine troubles’’ wore a 
threatening aspect. Victoria, or rather her coun- 
sellors, are not so infallible as to render it certain 
that she. is always in the right in her quarrels ; 
and even, independently of this consideration, 
good taste would dictate that, torender the anthem 
perfect, it should be purified of the manifestations 
of Self-Esteem and Destructiveness which are 
implied in these words. 

The health of Governor Everett was given by 
the chairman, and received with great cordiality. 
In returning thanks, he delivered an appropriate, 
classical, and eloquent address. ‘The delivery 
was graceful, animated, and fluent. He describes 
the Scottish character in the chastest language, 
and with nice discrimination, he adverts {elicit- 
ously to the leading incidents in the history of 
the country, and enumerates her distinguished 
writers with a just critical acumen, showing al- 
together a highly cultivated, well-stored, and ac- 
complished mind. 

Mr. Grattan also delivered a speech full of 
fervid eloquence and generous sentiment; and 
the proceedings of the whole evening consti- 
tuted a highly intellectual treat. Champagne was 
constantly administered by the servants after the 
cloth was drawn, but the company used it, and 
all the other wines and liquors,.in most exemplary 
moderation. 

Dec. 1. Ther. 40°. A Scottish Sacrament. 
Burns, in his “* Holy Fair,’’ has rendered a Scot- 
tish sacrament in the country famous in all parts 
of the world where his dialect is understood ; but 
I was struck with the description of the same 
solemnity in a city, given by an American gen- 
tleman of serious habits and a cultivated mind, 
who had visited Edinburgh about thirty years 
ago. ‘The subject was introduced by his asking 
me whether the same state of things continued 
to exist which he witnessed at that time. I 
asked him what he particularly alluded to, when 
he gave me the following picture of his impres- 
sions: He happened to be in Edinburgh in the 
week of the sacrament, and was introduced to 
the Rev. Dr. Campbell, long since deceased. 
The solemnity of the Thursday’s fast day ; the 
long and serious discourse delivered on the Satur- 





day; the extreme solemnity of the ‘Sunday’s 
dispensation of the bread and wine, and the deep 
impressiveness of the Monday’s prayers and 
preaching, appeared to him more than reveren- 
tial; they were awful. His mind was depressed 
by the terrible images and sentiments which had 
been constantly brought before it-during these 
days. ‘The clergymen also who officiated, as 
well as the congregation who listened, seemed to 
him to be broken down under a sense of guilt 
and apprehension of punishment. He was in- 
vited to dine on the Monday, after the close of 
the exercises, with Dr. Campbell and his brother 
clergymen who had assisted him on the oceasion. 
He at first shrunk from accepting the invitation. 
He conceived that the evening would be passed 
in practically carrying out the awful admonitions 
of the previous days, and that every man would 
be found searching deeper and deeper into his 
own heart, drawing forth another and yet another 
sin, and casting it from him. As, however, he 
had received so much kindness from the reverend 
doctor who gave the invitation, he considered it 
his duty to accept it. He entered the house with 
the most solemn feelings, and prepared his mind 
to meet his friends in harmony with the spirit 
which he believed to pervade them. He was 
surprised to see a bright and benignant smile on 
Dr. Campbell’s countenance, and was speedily 
introduced to the late Rev. Dr. Ireland, and a 
whole circle of other doctors in divinity. They 
all looked differently from what he had expected. 
They seemed to be happv, smiling, and good na- 
tured. Dinner was served, the cloth withdrawn, 
and- the servants left the room, when forthwith 
there broke forth bursts of merriment, droll stories, 
an universal hilarity that appeared to him like the 
opening of the clouds and the sudden gleam of 
sunbeams after the awful darkness of a thunder 
tempest. The bottles circulated freely, first port 
and sherry, and by and by a call was made for 
the ‘mountain dew.’ ‘This was compounded 
into ** toddy,”’ and the mirth grew more vivacious ; 
the stories deepened in a certain kind of interest ; 
the confines of good and evil seemed constantly 
threatening to intermingle; and only at a pretty 
advanced hour in tlre evening did this joyous and 
jovial party separate. He was then young, and 
unused to the ways of the world, but he had 
often reflected on the subject since. He had 
come to the conclusion that in the one scene the 
ministers were acting in their professional, and 
in the other in their natural capacities ; and he 
did not think the less of the Scottish clergy from 
his having been perinitted by this incident to see 
them im their natural condition. He had been 
brought up in different views of Christianity 
himself, but he rejoiced to see that the austere 
doctrines of their church had left their social 
qualities unblighted and unimpaired; and that 
they were amiable, cheerful, kind-hearted, and 
sensible men. I told my friend, that no very 
marked change has taken place in these par- 
ticulars in modern times. ‘The Seottish clergy 
regard the ** Monday’s dinner’’ after the sacra- 
ment as the only remnant of the * carnival’’ that 
is left to them, and they think it no sin to enjoy 
it as such.* 


* Since my return to Scotland, I have been assured 
by a friend who has frequently attended these ** Mon- 
day dinners” in Edinburgh, that within the last ten 
or fifteen years a most decided improvement has, in 
some quarters, taken place. The description in the 
text was accurate at its own date, and my Scottish 
readers will judge how far it continues generally to 


be so. 
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Dec. 2. Quackery.—In conversing with a 
gentleman on the great extent to which this evil 
appears to prevail in the United States, so far as 
one can judge from the advertisements in the 
newspapers, he said that quackery extends 
through all departments of business; even in 
lecturing, said he, ‘it abounds so extensively, 
that prudent people pay no attention to certifi- 
cates, none to resolutions, and none to newspaper 
reports, because all these can be obtained by 
impudence and money; often they are forged; 
and the only mode of treating them according to 
their deserts is to regard them with utter neglect. 
This operates against the man of talents and 
sound acquirements, until, by extensive and _per- 
severing efforts, he has reared a personal reputa- 
tion. ‘I'his is the real cause,’’ said he, ‘* of the 
people of Baltimore, Cincinnati, and latterly Pro- 
vidence, having declined to pledge themselves to 
attend your lectures, until you appeared among 
them and showed what you could do.” -I re- 
marked that the names appended to the resolutions 
of my classes were a guarantee againstimposition. 
‘¢ Few names,”’ said he, ‘* except those of poli- 
ticians, are much known beyond their own dis- 
trict in our wide extended country ; -and besides, 
even our respectable citizens are so often drawn 
by their good nature into commending persons 
whom they wish to advance, that it is at all times 
difficult to tell whether any encomium proceeds 
from the merits of the party praised, or the kind- 
ness of the individual who utters it.”’ 

Mobs.—To-day I heard Judge Thatcher de- | 
liver a clear and sensible address to the grand | 
jury of the county of Suffolk, from which I 
learned that, during the last session, the legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts has rendered any city or 
county in the state liable for three fourths of all 
damages done by mobs, if the owner have used 
reasonable care to protect his property. ‘This 
law will form a good check on mobs, but it is 





difficult to discover why the compensation does 
not reach the entire loss. 

‘© The Perkins Institution and Massachu- | 
setts Asylum for the Blind.’’—This institution | 
is now removed from Pearl street, in the heart of ; 
the city, to Mount Washington, on Dorchester | 
Heights, looking down on the bay. It was built | 
in the days of speculation for a hotel, and is a| 
splendid establishment. It is now admirably | 
fitted up for the purpose of educating and instruct- | 
ing the blind in trades. ‘The pupils were re- | 
moved to it last summer; and during the first | 
three months after their removal, the boys and | 
girls consumed 25 per cent. additional of provi- 
sions. They enjoy here purer air, more extended 
exercise, and sea-bathing. Dr. Howe cultivates | 
the sense of propriety in the children as assi- | 
duously as if they could see. ‘They are taught | 
to keep their own bedrooms in order, and to lay 
every object in its proper place. In bathing they 
are clothed, and they are prohibited from ever 
appearing undressed even before each other. 
They have the same delicacy of feeling in this 
respect which is found in well-trained children 
who see. We entered into the school about sun- 
set, and commenced an examination of the boys 
in geography, natural philosophy, and arithmetic. 
Dr. Howe and Mr. Mann, who accompanied us, 
carried the questions into a wide range of topics 
by conversation, and we found the pupils pos- 
sessed not only of great acquirements in know- 
ledge, but of well cultivated powers of reasoning. 
It became quite dark, and no lights were brought, 
but our examinations proceeded uninterruptedly. 
Nothing before ever enabled me so completely to 





realise the condition in which the blind habitually 
live as this scene did. For the time, we parti- 
cipated with them in being in unbroken night; 
and by no other means°can one so fully appre- 
ciate the value of their attainments. In the dark 
we were helpless; but they read, cyphered, 
demonstrated mathematical propositions, traced 
the courses of rivers, seas, and mountains, on 
their maps, fetched and carried whatever object 
they wanted, knew where everything lay, and 
were as full of vivacity as if they had enjoyed 
the benefits of light. 

I have already adverted to the great improve- 
ment in printing for the blind accomplished in 
this institution. In the type used by Dr. Howe, 
a chapter of the Bible is printed in less than half 
the space oceupied by the type in use in Scotland, 
and is as easily read. It may be true that a page 
of the Scottish print may be cheaper, estimated by 
the square foot; but as it contains only half the 
quantity of matter, the expense of ‘printing any 
given book is greater.* 

Dr. Howe openly acknowledges that he owes 
whatever success has. attended his exertions in 
improving the education of the blind*(and it is 
great) entirely to the light derived from phreno- 
logical views of mental philosophy :—* Before I 
knew Phrenology,”’ said he, *‘ I was groping my 
way in the dark as blind as my pupils; I derived 
very little satisfaction from my labours, and fear 
that T gave butlittle to others. Ourupper classes 
are all instructed in the general principles of intel 
lectual philosophy, and we explain to them both 
the old and the new systems; but I never knew 
one of them who did not prefer the latter, while 
I have known many who have taken a deep in- 
terest in the philosophy of Phrenology, and 
heard them avow that they were made happier 
and better by understanding its principles. Some 
of our teachers are persons of considerable intel- 
lectual attainments, and all of them have adopted 
the new philosophy since they joined the insti- 
tution, not because they were induced to do so 
by any request of mine, or on any consideration 
of extrinsic advantage to themselves, but solely 
because their duties led them to examine all the 
theories of mental philosophy, and the new sys- 
tem recommended itself most forcibly to their 
understandings, and appeared most susceptible of 
practical application.’’t 

Much as we found to interest us in this insti- 
tution, the most attractive of all the pupils is the 
girl Laura Bridgman, now about nine or ten years 
ofage. She has from infancy been deaf, dumb, 
and blind; and is also destitute of the sense of 
smell. She has grown considerably in stature 
since last year, and I observed a distinct increase 
in the size of her brain. ‘The coronal, or moral 
region, in particular, has become larger, not only 
absolutely, but also in proportion to the animal 
region. Her temperament is nervous, with a 
little sanguine. The head altogether is of full 
size and well formed. The organs of the domes- 
tic affections are amply developed, and in the best 
feminine proportions. Self-Esteem, Love of 
Approbation, Cautiousness, Firmness, and Con- 


* Since my return to Great Britain, I have shown 
specimens of Dr. Howe’s type to several persons 
who take an interest in printing for the blind. ‘The 
superior legibility and economy of the Boston print- 
ing are generally admitted; but one gentleman, 
highly edneated and accomplished, who is himself 
blind, thinks that if there were two lines less in the 
page it would be still more distinct. 

+ Dr. Howe, at my request, put this testimony into 
writing, and authorised me to use it, 





| dresses very neatly. 





scientiousness, are all large. 'T he anterior lobe 
of the brain also is large, and both the knowin 
and reflecting departments are well developed 
The organs of Order are large, and shie shows 
great tidiness in all her arrangements. 
Phrenology leads us to understand that in this 
child the moral and intellectual powers exist in 
great vigour and activity, and that all that js 
wanting to her successful education is the means 
of conveying knowledge to them. Dr, Howe 
and his assistants, guided by this science, have 
succeeded wonderfully in the work of educating 
her. I perceive a manifest and important jm. 
provement since last year. She manifests the 
most sensitive delicacy in regard to sex. When 
I placed my hand on her head she was troubled, 


and removed it; but she did not interest herself . 


to remove a female hand. ‘The natural language 
of her countenance expresses intelligence and 
happiness; and we were told that she is very 
happy. She has been taughtthe finger alphabet, 
and converses readily with the masters and scho- 
lars. ‘She has been instructed in writing also; 
and when informed of our names, she felt C,’s 
dress and mine, recognised us as old acquaint 
ances, recollected our visit of last year, and wrote 
in pencil the words—* Laura glad see Combe,” 
and presented them to us. 

Two of the pupils named Baker, to whom she 
was much attached, were absent on a visit’to 
their friends, and she had worked a bag which 
she wished to send to them. She had just fin- 
ished a letter to them, which she kindly allowed 
me to carry with me, as a specimen of her chiro- 
graphy, and said she would write another. It was 
in the following terms: * Louisa and Elizabeth 
Baker. Laura is well. Laura will give Baker 
bag. Man will carry bag to Baker. Laura willery, 
Baker will come to see Laura. * Drew,’ an- 
other pupil, * is well. Drew give love to Baker, 
Laura Bridgman.” 

Iasked Dr. Howe by what means he succeeded 
in teaching her the connection between the letters 
‘delivered,’ and the act of delivering, and so 
forth. He said that the meaning of all such 
words was communicated only by very frequent 
repetition of the act, and by writing the letters 
each time. He took a bag, for instance, and 
time after time made Laura deliver it to him, and 
write the letters, and thus he succeeded in con- 
necting the mental conception with the words, 
She has large organs of Philoprogenitiveness, 
and has a little doll which she caresses and 
She has a great admiration 
of ornaments, and was delighted with C.’s brace- 
lets and brooch. She has a separate box for her 
own bonnet, and another for the other parts of 
her dress, and preserves them all in the greatest 
order. She has at present no ideas of religion. 
Dr. Howe waits for the farther maturity of her 
organisation, and the greater development of her 
faculties, before he attempts to convey to her this 
species of knowledge; and in the mean time 
every one is enjoined not to allude to the subject, 
lest they should convey impressions that might 
render her unhappy, and which it might be ini- 
possible to eradicate. 

‘‘She has improved very much in personal 
appearance as well as in intellect ; her counte- 
nance beams with intelligence; she is always 
active at study, work, or play; she never repines, 
and most of the time is gay and frolicsome. 

‘* She is now very expert with her needle, she 
knits very easily, and can make twine bags, and 
various fancy articles, very prettily. She is very 
docile, has a quick sense of -propricty, dresses 
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herself with great neatness, and is always correct 
in ner deportment. In short, it would be. difficult 
to find a child in the possession of all her senses, 
and the enjoyment of the advantages that wealth 
and parental love can bestow, who is more con- 
tented and cheerful, or to whom existence seems 
a oreater blessing than it does to this bereaved 
creature, for whom the sun has no light, the air 
no sound, and the flowers no colour or smell, 

The United Siates and Cuba,—lItis calculated 
that ubout fifty Americans of the better class set- 
fle aniually in Cuba, and there is a great trade 
between this island and the United States. ‘The 
Spaniards are becoming acquainted with the 
American institutions, and it is said that they 
would not be averse to join the Union. ‘The 
slave states it is said would gladly consent to 
their admission, because this would add power- 
fully to their strength; and the other states, 
through motives of interest, might not be averse 
tothe compact. ‘I'he realisation of this idea may 
be very distant, but circumstances might arise to 
accelerate it. 

Dec. 7. ‘Ther. 38°. The Law of Scotland. 
—At a party to-day at the hospitable residence of 
Mr. Grattan the British Consul (whose urbanity, 
generous sentiments, and high literary talents, 
have already endeared him to the Americans), 
we met Judge Story of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. He expressed his admiration of 
the Commentaries on Bankrupt and Commercial 
Law by Mr. George Joseph Bell of Edinburgh ; 
and mentioned that Mr. Bell had lately sent him 
his ‘‘ Principles of the Law of Scotland,” with a 
kind letter, which had gratified him much. He 
said that the freedom with which the Scottish 
lawyers have investigated first principles, renders 
their pleadings and writings particularly interest- 
ing in the United Siates, where the law is in the 
progress of constant change and improvement. 
He had also studied Mr. Fergusson’s Reports of 
the Cases decided by the Scottish Judges, annull- 
ing, for offences committed in Scotland, marriages 
contracted in England; and he acknowledged 
that he had derived many valuable. lights from 
them in preparing his own ‘Treatise on the Con- 
flict of Jurisdictions. There is, said he, great 
depth of reasoning and soundness of conclusion 
in the opinions of the Scottish judges. In the 
United States, their doctrine has long been 
adopted in the practice of the supreme court. He 
was glad to see that the English judges had at 
length given effect to the cogent reasoning and 
luminous exposition of principle adopted by their 
Scottish brethren ; and he admired the unswerv- 
ing firmness with which the latter had adhered 
to their own views, opposed as they long were 
by the great weight and authority of the English 
judges. He added, ‘* These remarks are not 
confidential ; you may if you please communicate 


them to the Scottish judges with an expression. 


of my high esteem.” 


~Dec. 8. Ther. 38°.--I met ex-Chancellor 
Kent in New York, and was told that after de- 
scending from that high office, at sixty years of 
age, beyond which the law of the state did not 
admit of his being re-elected, he continued to ex- 
ercise almost chancery powers in his private 
chambers, and sustained no loss of income, but 
the reverse. He was applied to for opinions in 
important cases, and practised extensively as 
arbitrator in references. He never appeared 
again at the bar in any court. In Rhode Island 
the judges are elected annually; but it is said 
that anarchy has threatened to make more serious 





inroads on social order in that than in any other 
of the old states. 

Honour and Honesty.—Some time ago I be- 
eame acquainted with a teacher of the higher 
branches of education, who now successfully con- 
ducts a private seminary in this state, and whose 
history ds instructive. He pursued the same 
vocation in England, and told me that there he 
had a fair attendance of scholars, but that many 
of the parents, even in respectable circumstances, 
didnot pay the school fees for their children, and 
when he urged for payment, they resented his 
urgency, and, in the circles in which they visited, 
accused him of imputed offences, concealing the 
real one, till his reputation was injured,.and his 
school seriously thinned. As he did not move 
in the same rank with them, he had no means of 
defence, and left the country and came to the 
United States. IT asked him, whether he did not 
experience the same grievance here? He said 
no; that the Americans considered school fees as 
debts of honour, and paid them in almost all cir- 
cumstances. I am sorry to say that in Scotland 
teachers are no better treated in this respect than 
this gentleman was in England. I have repeat- 
edly been informed by teachers in my own coun- 
iry, that their fees are ill-paid by the fashionable 
portion of the middle classes, and that they have 
the ‘mortification to know that, while they are 
teaching two or three children without recom- 
pense, the parents are sumptuously entertaining 
fashionable society, at an expense which would 
have cleared off the school-arrears in one week. 
They have assured me, also, that. urgency on 
their part is resented in the same way, and with 
the same effects, as in the case before described. 
It is difficult to conceive a greater dereliction of 
all feelings of honour and honesty than-such con- 
duct implies. 

Dec. 16. Ther. 31°. Observance of ithe Sun- 
day.—This day we. have a very severe snow 
storm, the first unequivocal symptom of winter. 
In visiting Lowell I made inquiries about the ob- 
servance of Sunday by the manufacturing popu- 
lation, about 20,000 in number, and was assured 
that it is kept sacred in the most exemplary man- 
ner. ‘The only eXception mentioned is, that oc- 
casionally the mills and dams are repaired on 
Sundays, to avoid throwing large numbers of 
people idle on week-days. ‘The interests of the 
owners and of the workmen concur in this arrange- 
ment, and the clergy, who are dependent on both, 
do not object. ‘These operations are viewed as 
works of necessity. If the Scottish clergy were 
equally dependent on their flocks, they would 
not prohibit (as they actually do in some cities) 
the labouring poor from burying their dead rela- 
tions on Sundays, under pretence that this is a 
desecration of the day; causing, by this sancti- 
moniousness, the loss of a day’s labour to these 
suffering people, at the very time when sickness 
and death increase their necessary expenses. 

Music taught in Common Schools.—I at- 
tended a lesson given by Mr. Lowell Mason in 
vocal music to the girls attending the Hancock 
common school in Boston. About 200 of them 
were instructed for half an hour. They are 
taught only two half hours in the week, but their 
attainments are very considerable. ‘They read 
music, analyse the notes, and detect false notes 
both in rhythm and melody, when played on the 
piano forte or sung. ‘They give the notes of 
the common chord in the various positions. ‘They 
sang extremely well, observing both time and 
tune with great accuracy. ‘The influence of this 
instruction in refining their taste, and opening 





up a source of innocent enjoyment to them, must 
be valuable. Mr. Mason is employed by. the 
public authorities, and is remunerated from the 
common school fund.* He appears-to be a first- 
rate teacher; and it is gratifying to see high 
talent devoted to the improvement of the com- 
mon people ina branch of the fine arts which, 
afew years ago, was little prized even by the 
wealthy citizens of the United States. “Although 
the food of the common people in Boston is 
abundant and nutritive, and these girls were well 
dressed, I regretted to observe that their. bodily 
condition did not indicate robust health. Some 
appeared to have distorted spines, or depressed 
and narrow chests, and most of them presented 
that waxy, sodden appearance of the skin, which 
indicates breathing vitiated air, and absence of 
sufficient exercise. ‘The school-room was well 
ventitated, so that they must have suffered at 
home. ‘I'his is the more lamentable, as in this 
country these imperfeetions are the result not of 
poverty and physical degradation, as they often 
are in Britain, but of ignorance or want of reso- 
lution to act in conformity with the laws of 
health. 

Dec. 20. Ther. 6°. The Organ of Num- 
ber.—A gentleman who kindly undertook the 
management of the tickets for my lectures at 
Lowell, wrapped up the sum received from each 
bookseller in a separate paper, and made the per- 
son who paid it, mark on the parcel the amount 
it contained. When he paid the bills for adver- 
tising, &c., he took the money wanted out of 
one of the parcels, and put the receipts for the 
payments into it, and brought the whole sums 
collected to me in this form.’ Not understanding 
why he had done this, I placed the contents of 
the whole parcels together, and asked him how 
much he had received, and how much he had 
paid. He could n6t tell! 1 then observed that 
his organ of Number was deficient, and he 
told me that he had adopted this method to 
‘avoid confusion.” My own organ of Num- 
ber being equally small, we tried, both by the 
pen and by counting the money, to discover the 
amount: but neither of us could succeed! We 
finally parted, much to our own amusement, 
without either of us having been able to find out 
the aggregate sum either received or paid, and 
certainly it was not the magnitude of the amount 
that caused our difficulties. A deficiency of this 
kind, when it occurs in the organ of Number, 
occasions only amusement; but I never experi- 
ence its effects without sincerely sympathising 
with those individuals who are as defective in the 
organs of Conscientiousness or Causality as I 
am in that of Number. ‘They stand as much in 
need of external guides to virtue and wisdom as 
a man in my condition does of a ready reckoner ; 
and they are equally unfit to fill situations in 
which active honesty and reflection are necessary 
to success, as such a man would be to discharge 
the duties of a teller in a-bank. 

Politics of American Authors.—The Whig 
party in America claims the wealth of the Union 
on their side, and the Democrats claim the genius. 
One of the Democratic papers cited the names 


* Not only do concerts @ /a Musard, at one shil- 
ing for the admission of each person, prosper in 
Edinburgh, but the labouring classes also have con- 
certs this winter (1840-41) in Dun-Edin Hall, to 
which the admittance is only twopence, and these 
are crowded every evening. They are patronised 
by the Temperance Societies, and are valuable auxili- 
aries to civilisation. 
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of Irving, Cooper, Bryant, Leggett, Bancroft, 
Alexander Everett, Brownson, Nat. Willis, Fay, 
Prescott, Langtree, O’Sullivan, Nathaniel Greene; 
among other men of literary talents, as belong- 
ing to their party. ‘The * Boston Atlas’”’ an- 
swered this boast as follows: ‘* We have only 
one observation to make, and that is, that some- 
how or other it has always happened, that, as a 
general rule, your poets, your story-tellers, your 
historians, your wits, nay, even your philoso- 
phers, have been great worshippers of puwer, in 
whatever hands for the time being it might hap- 
pen to be deposited; and that, after all, the ap- 
probation or the praises of this sort of gentry 
must ever be regarded as a very uncertain test or 
proof of merit.” I should like to see a list of 
men of genius classed under the heads of Whig 
and ‘Tory. The general idea is that genius is 
liberal. 

Dec. 21. Ther. 8°. Mrs. Gove’s Lectures. 
—This day C attended one of Mrs. Gove’s 
lectures to ladies. ‘The subject was the effects 
of tight lacing and bad ventilation. ‘The lecture 





was good, and the attendance was about 300, all. 


females. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
1839. 


Dec. 25. Ther. 26°. This is Christmas day, 
and in Boston all the world is abroad enjoying 
the fine bright weather. Public worship is per- 
formed in the Catholic and Episcopalian churches, 
but not in the others. ‘The stores belonging to 
members of these sects are closed, but the rest of 
the community, who observe the day at all, dedi- 
cate it to feasting. 

Frauds.—A fraud to the extent of a million of 
dollars has lately been exposed, perpetrated by 
the cashier of the Schaylkill bank in Philadel- 
phia. He sold shares to that amount in the bank 
of Kentucky, and appropriated the proceeds to 
his own purposes, or to those of the bank over 
which he presided, which also has failed. 

ebts of Cittes.—'The ‘individual property of 
the citizens of Boston. New York, Rochester, 
and I believe of other towns, is liable, by the law 
of the states, to attachment for debts contracted 
by their civic rulers, and the liability has been 
enforced. - When, in any of these cities, opposi- 
tion is made to a tax for paying the interest of 
the public debt, afew of the largest creditors im- 
mediately commence processes against the par- 
ties who oppose; and speedily they petition for 
an assessment for their own relief. ‘The law re- 
serves to every citizen who has paid a debt under 
these processes, a claim for a rateable reimburse- 
ment from all the other inhabitants, but this form 
of redress is so tedious and expensive, that few 
resort to it. ‘They prefer aiding the corporation 
to raise the necessary funds by general assess- 
ments. ‘The bonds of these cities (which yield, 
those of Boston 6, and those of New York and 
Rochester 7 per cent.) are regarded as among 
the most secure investments in the United States. 
This state of the law under democratic institu- 
tions contrasts favourably with the provisions of 
the law under the aristocratic legislature of Great 
Britain. The civic corporation of Edinburgh 
borrowed large sums of money on bonds ; built 
a high school, churches, and other expensive 
erections, for the use or ornament of the city ; 
and then declared itself bankrupt. ‘The law pro- 
tected these edifices as public property, sacred to 
social purposes, and also the property of the in- 





dividual citizens from attachment. ‘The civic 
corporation which contracted the debts, essen- 
tially enjoyed the privilege of ‘self-election, and 
the citizens had no eflicient control over its ac- 
tions. . The law, therefore, regarded the lenders 
as having trusted for repayment solely to that 
portion of the corporation’s property which could 
legally be alienated or attached for debt. In the 
American cities, the inhabitants at large elect 
their rulers, and are, therefore, justly held re- 
sponsible for the debts which they contract. 
Since the Burgh Reform Act came into operation 
in Scotland, the citizens have enjoyed the right 
to elect the civie councils, but the law still ex- 
empts them from individual responsibility for the 
public debts. 

Dec. 31, ‘Ther. 0°. Dr. Spurzheim’s Birth 
Day.—This is the anniversary of the birth-day 
of Dr. Spurzheim, and of the institution of the 
Phrenological-Society of Boston. In ie morn- 
ing | waited on Mr. William Sturgis, v ho erected 
the monument in Mount Auburn, ard thanked 
him cordially for the tribute of respect which he 
had paid to his memory. He said that\he ad- 
mired Dr. Spurzheim’s sound sense and warm 
philanthrepy, but ‘knew nothing about Phreno- 
logy. He repeated, that it was his shrewdness 
of observation, simplicity of manners, and yood- 
ness of heart, that won’his esteem. In the even- 
ing I delivered an address before the Phtenolo- 
gical Society in the Melodeon, lately the Lyon 
‘Theatre, which the public were invited to attend. 
The order of proceeding ‘was the following :— 
Mr. Pierpont delivered an appropriate prayer ; 
various airs were performed on an excellent or- 
gan; the address was read; and Mr. Green 
pronounced a benediction. ‘The attendance ex- 
ceeded 600 persons, and would have been larger, 
but for the circumstance, that at the same time 
Governor Everett delivered the introductory ad- 
dress to the Lowell lectures in the Odeon, and 
had an audience of at least 1500. 

Phrenology and Education.—So much in- 
terest was excited by my three lectures on edu- 
cation, that, in compliance with the request of 
numerous friends, | devoted the month of De- 
cember to repeating them in the following places, 
and to all the courses the assistant teachers of 
the common schools were admitted free. 

In Boston, to the teachers in the Odeon, and 
again to the subscribers to the Lyceum. I was 
told that 1500 persons attended this last course. 

In Salem, Lowell, and Worcester, each of 
which towns is accessible by a railway. The 
audiences who attended these lectures were nu- 
merous, averaging from two to three hundred 
each. I received more invitations to repeat these 
lectures than it was possible for me to comply 
with. 

Having been invited to lecture in Albany in 
January, 1840, I left Boston on the Ist of that 
month, and remained at Springfield, where also 
I delivered the three leetures on. education, and 
where again we passed a most agreeable week. 
I am under the necessity, from the length to 
which this work has already extended, of omit- 
ting many observations relative to these places, 
and the excellent persons with whom we became 
acquainted in each of them; and ean only re- 
mark, that, in the New England villages, there 
is an amount of moral worth and intellectual 
attainment that redeems the country from the 
blots which its reputation sustains by the gam- 
bling speculators and ambitious politicians of the 
great cities, whose public actions attract the chief 
notice of a stranger, and give in his eyes their 





own character to that of the whole coun: 
There is a sound kernel of honesty and worth 
in **old Massachusetts” that will preserve. her 
amidst all her trials. 

Lunatic Asylum at Worcesier — haye 4). 
ready deseribed this institution. On the 2gih of 
December 1 visited it again, and met Mr, Salis. 
bury, one of the trustees named by the State 
commencing his official visitation. T was inyjted 
to accompany him, and entered every ceil and 
apartment, and saw every patient in the instity. 
tion, and nothing could exceed the excellent.con. 
dition in which it appeared. Only four or five 
furious and filthy patients were found among the 
whole, and they are lodged in a separate build. 
ing, so distant that their noise cannot annoy the 
general inmates of the hospital. Each of these 
persons was in a distinct cell, the walls of which 
are of brick, and the floors of mica-slate pave- 
ment, heated by fire applied below. ‘The light 
is admitted from the passage. In one of the 
cells was a musician, who tears. every thing to 
pieces, and is excessively dirty. He was seated 
on the warm stone floor, clothed in a very strong 
and thick cotton vestment, which descended to 
his ankles. His organs of ‘Time and Tune te. 
mained sound amidst the wreck of nearly all his 
other faculties. I heard him, while thus seated, 
play several tunes on the flute, with correctness 
and expression. His head is well formed, with 
the exception of a predominating Destruetive- 
ness. His temperament is nervous-sanguine, and 
the organs of Imitation and Ideality, as well-as 
those of ‘Time and ‘Tune, are largely developed. 
Dr. Woodward gave the patients of the hospital 
a ball on Christmas eve. ‘They themselves deco- 
rated very tastefully one of the corridors, with 
boughs of evergreens, and converted it into a 
handsome ball-room, which I saw. ‘They looked 
forward to the entertainment with great interest 
for many days before Christmas, and it is still 
affording them a pleasing theme of conversation. 
It. proved very successful, and even this musician 
performed a part in it. 

Dr. Woodward is an enlightened phrenologist, 
and he assured me that his conviction increases, 
the more he observes, that the cases are ex- 
tremely rare in which the whole of the mental 
organs are involved in disease; and that this 
conviction led him to try the experiment whether 
this individual could not be enabled to command 
himself at the ball. He explained to him the 
preparations ihat had been made; asked him if 
he would like to attend. This wakened up a 
thousand impressions received in his best days 


of health and usefulness, and he professed his 


desire to assist and to play in his professional 
capacity. Dr. Woodward adverted to his dress, 
and said that he must appear in the costume ofa 
gentleman, and must conduct himself with deco- 
rum, as the only conditions on which he could 
be admitted. He engaged to comply with both 
stipulations. When all things were. prepared on 
the evening of the ball, the keepers entered his 
cell, dressed him in a decent suit of clothes, and 
led him to his seat among the musicians, and in- 
stantly the band struck up, and the dancing com- 
menced. He played in perfect tune and time. 
One of the keepers was stationed behind him all 
the evening to prevent accidents, in case of his 
losing command of himself; but there was no 
need for his interfering. For three hours he 
continued to play and conduct himself with per- 
fect propriety. At the end of two hours he com- 
plained of fatigue, and said that he believed that 
formerly he used, about this time, to receive 4 
: 14 
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i iain 
glass of wine. A glass of wine was given to 
him, he drank it, and played on, till the close of 
the entertainment. He was then reconducted to 
his cell, and had hardly entered it when he re- 
commenced tearing his clothes. In Dr. Conolly’s 
instructive Report on the Hanwell Lunatic Asy- 
lum, 1840, he remarks, that “the principle of 
changing all the circumstances surrounding a 
lunatic is evidently one capable of application in 
certain cases, and in certain periods of the ma- 
lady, with singularly felicitous effects.” (P. 26.) 
This instance in the text shows how powerfully 
a change of circumstances may affect a lunatic 
even in the most hopeless condition. In this 
case, the effect was temporary, but it was great 
while it lasted. 

Dr. Woodward mentioned that he allows about 
one fourth of the inmates of the Asylum to go 
into the village on specific errands unattended, 
and only one man has escaped ; and he did so 
after being enticed by some acquaintance to 
drink. Social parties, with music and dancing, 
are given from time to time, which, with reli- 
gious worship on Sundays, have an excellent 
effect on the minds of the patients. ‘The music 
is supplied entirely by the patients themselves. 

I saw in the hospital a woman, who, in a fit 
of religious and destructive mania, had attempted 
to cut off the heads of two of her children. Phi- 
loprogenitiveness was deficient, and Destructive- 
ness enormously large. A man who is insane 
in regard to wealth, imagining himself to possess 
incalculable riches, has the organs of Acquisi- 
tiveness standing forth in such ample size and 
well defined forms, that they attract the eye in 
looking at him even in passing. Ideality is also 
large, and in his imagination he applies his 
wealth to gorgeous purposes. There were other 
striking examples of the concomitance between 
the peculiar features of nonomania and the size 
of particular organs in the brain; and Dr. Wood- 
ward expressed his surprise how any man, living 
in charge of a hospital for the insane, and capable 
of mental analysis and physical observation, rea- 
sonably acquainted with Phrenology, could avoid 
conviction of its truth.* 

He mentions that he receives many shoema- 
kers as patients. ‘This class is numerous in New 
England ; but he believes that insanity is pro- 
duced beyond an average extent among them by 
their breathing vitiated air in their hot, small 
workshops, without ventilation, and by their un- 
favourable position when working. The frequent 
mention of bad ventilation in this work may ap- 
pear to some of my readers almost like a mono- 
mania on the subject in its author, but the evi- 
dence of its injurious consequences meets one 
every where. ‘* Dr. Lombard, whose researches 
(into the causes of pulmonary consumption) are 
founded on a total of 4300 deaths from phthisis, 
and 54,572 individuals exercising 220 different 
occupations, found by a comparison of all the 
professions carried on in the open air and in 
workshops, that the proportion of deaths from 
phthisis was double among the latter, and this 
proportion increased as the apartments were close, 
narrow, and imperfectly ventilated.*” Dr. Wood- 
ward mentioned that he reccives also many sai- 
lors as patients, whose insanity is produced by 
intemperance and exposure to severe hardships 
atsea, The cure in cases of less duration than 


—_—_—_. 


* Dr. Conolly, who has charge of the Lunatic 
Asylum at Hanwell near London, holds similar 
opinions. 
I—41. 29 





| one year amounts to 85 per cent. on an average 
of six years. 

Dr. Woodward has published a valuable pam- 
phlet, strongly urging the advantage of institu- 
| ting *¢ asylums for inebriates.”’ His reasoning 
imay be briefly stated thus: “ 1. Intemperance 
is a physical disease. 2. It is curable in the great 
majority of cases, if not always. 3. ‘The greatest 
existing difficulty in effecting this end commonly 
arises from the extent of the ¢emplation to which 
| the patient is uniformly exposed. 4. The best 
remedy for this state of things is to confine the 
individual, with a view to the avoidance of this 
temptation, and to the adoption of whatever other 
measures are necessary for this cure—till he is 
cured—under charge of an institution expressly 
adapted to the purpose.” ‘The subject has at- 
tracted considerable attention in the United States; 
and as Dr. Woodward’s views are unquestion- 
ably sound, both physiologically and morally, I 
hope to see Massachusetts adding to her other 
claims to public admiration, that of being the 
first to carry his suggestions into effect. 

Jan. 9.1840. Journey from Springfield to 
Albany.—The cold has been as low as 8° below 
zero, and the ground is deeply covered with snow. 
The distance to Albany is eighty miles, and the 
road lies over mountains. It has been impassa- 
ble for some days, but is now open; and as the 
thermometer is 5° above zero, the sky bright, 
and no wind, we resolved to proceed on our jour- 
ney. We hired an exclusive extra mounted on 
two sleigh-runners and drawn by four horses. 
At half past 9 P. M. we reached Stockbridge, 
and found an excellent room provided for us in 
Mr. Gilpin’s inn, by the kind attention of Mrs. 
Charles Sedgewick. ‘This excellent family we 
found in affliction. Miss Catharine Sedgewick 
is in Italy with her brother, who is labouring 
under very infirm health, and Mr. ‘Theodore 
Sedgewick, senior, lately died suddenly of apo- 
plexy at Pittsfield. They are distinguished in 
the United States for their superior talents and 
virtues. 

I select the following description of this day’s 
journey from C©’s. Journal:—I never saw so 
much snow in my life, except at the Grindel- 
wald Glacier, as on this journey, and never any 
so brilliantly, beautifully, bluely white. Wherever 
the wind had drifted it into little irregularities, or 
chinks had opened, we looked into crannies and 
miniature arches of the most intense sky colour, 
often appearing like the porticos to fairy palaces, 
and so mysteriously lovely that I longed to be a 
sylph and explore them, if so be that sylphs be 
insensible to cold. In other places the lovely 
unsullied wreaths were hanging about the snake 
fences and the small evergreen trees, in the most 
graceful draperies, and on some of the inequali- 
ties in the ground beside us, as we moved along, 
lay as in little waves, or were spread out in 
chiseled smoothness. The sun’s rays reflected 
so many diamonds from the surface of the snow, 
that I was forced to close my eyes. ‘The clearer 
atmosphere of this country must tend to these 
appearances, which I never noticed at home.” 

Next morning we proceeded towards Albany, 
and again I borrow C’s. description.—‘* The 
worst of the road was to come. We found it 
full of * pitch-holes,’ and unfortunately our next 
sleigh was one of a very inferior description. 
Pitch-holes mean holes in the snow into which 
the runners of the sleigh descend with horrid 
jerks, and in rising out of which the traveller is 
pitched up high off his seat, on which he again 





were so incessant and so severe that my spine 
literally felt as if shortened a couple of inches 
by the crushing of the cartilages between the 
several bones. We dined at Chatham, and were 
again transferred to another sleigh ; it was an old, 
dirty, wooden box, with the cobwebs of last 
summer hanging from the top and interstices be- 
tween the deals of the roof, through which sun, 
wind, rain, and snow, had full liberty of ingress 
when they chose. A little before dark we crossed 
the Hudson on solid ice, and immediately drove 
to the Mansion House hotel.’ 

Albany from 10th January to 1th February. 
—We remained in Albany during this interval. 
I delivered a course of twelve lectures on Phre- 
nology in the Hall of the Female Academy, and 
was honoured by the attendance of an audience 
exceeding 200 persons, who received the lectures 
in the best spirit. On the 17th of January the 
thermometer fell during the night to 30° below 
zero, and it was frequently 10°, 15°, and 20° be- 
low that point. I suffered no inconvenience from 
it; and on three nights of the week emerged from 
a temperature of '70° or 75° in the lecture-room, 
to these low degrees in the external air, without 
the slightest unpleasant sensation, except that I 
felt cold in the balls of my eyes, a feeling which 
I never experienced before. Occasionally the 
wind was high, and the cold was then intolerably 
severe; when the weather was calm, it was com- 
paratively little felt. It was amusing, on these 
intensely cold days, to observe the efforts of the 
pigs, dogs, and poultry, to screen themselves 
from the wind and obtain a few consolatory rays 
of heat from the brilliant sun. Fortunately the 
wind came from some points north of west, and 
they most ingeniously found out the lea and sunny 
side of projecting stairs, logs of wood, banks of 
‘earth, and other masses of matter, and stood in 
groups drinking in the heat. The horses, that 
had been driven into perspiration, came into 
the town like moving automatons of frost work, 
every long hair being the centre of an icicle. I 
was surprised to discover the extraordinary degree 
| of cold which these animals sustain with impu- 
nity. Isaw them standing round the churches, 
tied to stakes or trees, with only a rug or buffalo 
skin thrown over them, for hours in succession, 
during divine service. The stables are made of 
only half-inch boards, and the joints are not co- 
vered ; so that they form aslender protection from 
the cold; yet the horses are said to be healthy. 
One gentleman, who had passed some winters in 
Canada, told me that he saw a curious compact 
carried into effect in his own stable between his 
horse and his poultry. The moment that his 
horse was unharnessed and tied up in its stall, 
in winter, a whole flock of ducks, geese, turkeys, 
and hens, descended on his person and covered 
every inch of his horizontal surface from his 
eyes to his tail, and squatted down upon him. 
They gave and received warmth, much to the 
gratification of both parties. I saw the work of 
excavation proeeeding in forming a new street. 
The earth, when newly exposed, steamed with 
excessive heat; it was 70° or 80° warmer than 
the air. Innumerable steamboats, barges, sloops, 
and boats, were frozen up in the river and docks, 
and the ice, 15 or 18 inches thick, seems like 
adamant around them. One wonders how they 
will ever get out. There is much sleighing on 
the river, and the mail coaches, coming from 
New York, travel many miles on it. The inte- 
riors of the houses are preserved comfortably 
warm by means of large fires of anthracite coal. 
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described as a college for young ladies, adminis- 
tered by trustees, and supported to some extent 
by the state. In this institution Captain Mar- 
ryat has forfeited some reputation. He mentions, 
that at the public examination he secretly assisted 
the young ladies with their French exercises, 
and received their acknowledgments contiden- 
tially for the favour; the young ladies maintain 
that all the rules of gallantry prescribed to the 
Captain an inviolable and eternal secrecy on the 
subject; instead of observing which he has pub- 
lished an account of the whole transaction in his 
work on America; betraying their confidence, 
and, as they say, at the same time, indulging his 
own vanity. ‘The teacher in whose department 
the alleged assistance was given, denies the pos- 
sibility of such an incident having occurred with- 
out her having detected the Captain’s interfer- 
ence; but this point must be settled between 
themselves. ‘There is only one opinion, how- 
ever, among all the ladies, young and old, plain 
and pretty, of the United States, who have read 
the Captain’s narrative—that, if his own story 
be literally correct, it was very unlike a British 
naval officer to reciprocate confidential favours 
with young ladies, and then to boast of his own 
achievement. I attended part of the semi-annual 
public examination of the academy, which com- 
menced on Tuesday the 4th of February, 1840, 
and was continued on the Wednesday, 'Thurs- 
day, and Friday immediately following. 

The senior classes were composed of young 
ladies apparently from fifteen to seventeen years 
of age, and their attainments were highly credit- 
able to themselves and to their teachers. ‘They 
had committed to memory a vast extent of details 
in history, astronomy, chemistry, physiology, 
and the other branches before enumerated. It 
was mentioned by some persons, however, that 
tiey are stimulated to excess by emulation, and 
that they occasionally ruin their health by their 
exertions to gain prizes. ‘This error is a seri..us 
one, for when knowledge is acquired by labori- 
ous efforts, not for its own sake, but to gratify 
the feelings of Self-Esteem and Love of Appro- 
bation, its practical value is not appreciated and 
it escapes from the memory when the gratifica- 
tion for which it was acquired has been attained. 
Information on the contrary, recommended to 
the intellect by its inherent interest, and embraced 
by the moral affections from its practical utility, 
will become the stock and furniture of the mind 
through life, and, however limited in amount, it 
will be all real, and permanently available. Much 
solid instruction, however, is obviously commu- 
nicated in this academy. In the examinations, 
in chemistry, tor example, the young ladies, with- 
out assistance or directions, performed numerous 
experiments, and gave the theory of the chemi- 
cal actions involved in them. In the examina- 
tions on astronomy, they referred to an admirable 
orrery, as to a text book, with clear intelligence; 
and so in the other branches. It was in history 
that the memory seemed to be chiefly overtasked, 
and, viewing their studies in the aggregate, the 
quantity of matter included in them appeared tg 
be too burdensome to ordinary minds. 

Dr. Sprague’s Collection of Autographs.— 
Dr. Sprague’s collection of autographs surprised 
me more than any other object in Albany. It is 
exceedingly extensive, rich, and valuable, and 
has been formed entirely by himself. He has 
whole volumes of autographs of literary men, 
embracing both the kingdoms of Europe and the 
United States, and more than one devoted to 
those of crowned heads, and extending over 





several centuries. He has correspondents in the 
European cities who procure for him new trea- 
sures as they appear. ‘There are probably few 
more valuable collections in Europe. 

The extreme cold, added to the severe suffer- 
ing inflicted on C during the drive from 
Stockbridge to Albany, unfortunately involved 
her in much indisposition. She was confined 
to bed, and continued an invalid during our whole 
stay in Albany. We experienced fresh instances 
of American benevolence. ‘lhe Rev. Dr. Sprague 
kindly offered to receive us both into his house, 
and his daughter offered to become C ’ 








s 
nurse ; other female friends offered unreserved at- 
tendance on her in her illness. Dr. M’ Naughten, 
a Scottish physician, was most assiduous and suc- 
cessful in his treatment of her, and altogether, 
although I was prevented by this occurrence from 
going into society, or extending the circle of my 
acquaintances, we received renewed proofs of the 
generous kindness of the inhabitants. Just as 
the lectures terminated, C was able to travel, 
and Dr. M’Naughten recommended to her to set 
out as speedily as possible for a more genial lo- 
cality. 

Having received an invitation to deliver a 
course of twelve lectures on Phrenology in New 
Haven, Connecticut, the seat of Yale College, 
we left Albany on the 12th, sleighed to Hartford, 
and proceeded thence by the railroad to New 
Haven, where we arrived on the 15th of Feb- 
ruary. On the 16th February the thermometer 
stood at 15°, which seemed a mild and almost a 
bland temperature, after having been accustomed 
to —15°, —20°, and —28°, at Albany. 

New Haven.—We remained in New Haven 
from the 15th of February to the 20th of March. 
The audience attending my class included most 
of the professors, and a portion of the students 
of Yale College, and a large number of the citi- 
zens. It was the largest class, in proportion to 
the population, which I have had in the United 
States. Our accommodations in the ‘Tontine 
Hotel were excellent; the town even in winter 
is beautiful and peaceful ; we enjoyed the most 
agreeable and enlightened society ; and C *s 
convalescence was rapid and satisfactory. We 
had the pleasure of cultivating the acquaintance 
of Professor Silliman, whose scientific reputa- 
tion stands high, not only in the United States, 
but in Europe. ‘The American Journal of 
Science and Arts,’’ which has now reached its 
thirty-eighth volume, has long been, and still is 
conducted by him with the most indefatigable 
zeal, and serves as the grand channel by which 
the discoveries of the old and new continents are 
reciprocally interchanged. He is a man of the 
most. amiable and interesting character, full of 
kindness, and his manner is so pleasing that it 
is a common observation in Boston and New 
York, where he occasionally delivers lectures, 
that he can speak more plain truths to his class, 
without giving offence, than almost any other 
lecturer they hear. In the United States no 
man’s status is lowered by employing his talents 
usefully, and the most distinguished professors 
in colleges lecture occasionally to popular au- 
diences in the different towns without any deroga- 
tion from their dignity. In New Haven we met 
also Professor Olmsted, Dr. Taylor, whom 1 
have already mentioned, Mr. Noah Webster, the 
Johnsun of New Haven, Mr. Trumbull, the dis- 
tinguished historical painter of the United States, 
the friend of Washington and Franklin, and who 








still uses his brush, Professor Hooker, Mr. Skin- 





ner, and other highly accomplished men. The 
comparative repose which this residence pep. 
mitted I employed in throwing together some 
general ideas founded on the observations which 
have already been detailed. ‘These I shall now 
present to the reader. 


CHAPTER XXIl. 
1840, 

March 20. American Civilisation—Mons, 
Guizot, in his ** History of Civilisation in Ey. 
rope,’’ has well observed that the degree of ciyj- 
lisation which any age or country has attained, 
is indicated by the ‘* development of social ac. 
tivity, and that of individual activity ; the pro- 
gress of society, and the progress of humanity, 
Wherever the external condition uf man is quick- 
ened and ameliorated—wherever the internal na- 
ture of man is exhibited with lustre and grandeur 
—upon these two signs the human race applauds 
and proclaims civilisation, often in spite of funda. 
mental imperfections in the social state.” Let 
us apply these principles to the United States, 

In no country, probably, in the world is the 
external condition of man so high as in the Ame- 
rican Union. ‘The enterprise, intelligence, ac- 
tivity and economical habits of the people have 
multiplied to an astonishing extent all the phy- 
sical elements of human enjoyment. It was 
observed to me by a gentleman who is minutely 
and extensively acquainted with the United 
States, that in this country no man, who is able 
and willing to work, need to go supperless to bed, 
In this he far understated the fact. Labourers 
here are rich, compared with the individuals in 
the same class in Europe. ‘Their food is whole- 
some and abundant; their dwelling-houses com- 
fortable and well furnished; they possess pro- 
perty, and enjoy many of the luxuries which 
property, in a state of civilisation, is capable of 
purchasing. ‘The American cities contain great 
wealth; and reckoning the whole property, and 
the whole population of the Union, and dividing 
the value of the one by the sum of the other, my 
impression is that the product would show a 
larger amount of wealth for each individual in 
the United States, than exists in any other coun- 
try in the world, Great Britain alone probably 
excepted. In the United States this property 
is so equally diffused, that it is really national. 

The formation of railroads and canals, the 
multiplication of steamboats, ships, machinery, 
manufactories, and houses, the extension of the 
productive soil; in short, the advance of all that 
ministers to the well-being of * the external con- 
dition of man,”’ proceeds in the United States on 
a gigantic scale, and with extraordinary rapidity. 
We must grant, therefore, that whatever other 
“imperfection” may exist ‘in the social state,” 
this fundamental element of civilisation abounds 
in a high degree. 

The condition of the “infernal nature” of 
man is the next index to civilisation. ‘The hu- 
man mind is endowed with animal propensities, 
moral and religious sentiments, and intellectual 
faculties fitted for observation and_ reflection. 
The propensities and sentiments are blind im- 
pulsive powers, which inspire man with desires, 
and impel him to seek for their gratification ; but 
they do not discern either the mode of obtaining 
their own objects, or the extent to which they 
may be advantageously indulged. _It is the pro- 


vince of intellect to study und to acquire know- 
ledge; and when enlightened by knowledge, to 
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direct, guide, and restrain all the impulsive 


owers. ‘I'he mind of an individual is perfect 
in proportion as it is capable of extensive action, 
of regulating ilself in accordance with the rules 
of duty, and of finding its way to good in every 
sphere of its existence. [If its scope of action be 
narrow, if it need external guidance, or if it fail 
to accomplish its own permanent welfare, it is 
imperfect in the degree in which it comes short 
in any of these particulars. . I apply these data 
to measure the condition of the infernal man in 
the United States. 

The Anglo-Saxon race, which chiefly has 
peopled the United States, has been richly en- 
dowed by nature with mental qualities. It pos- 
sesses, in a high degree, all the faculties classed 
under the three grand divisions before men- 
tioned; but, to attain their complete develop- 
ment, they need cultivation. In the United 
States, the development of the mind of the mass 
of the people is acccomplished by the foilowing 
influences :—1st, By domestic education; 2d/y, 
By district schools; 3d/y, By religious instruc- 
tion; 4¢h/y, By professional instruction; and, 
lastly, By political action. 

1st, By Domestic Education.—The object 

of education in the family circle, is to develope 
and regulate the affections, as well as to instruct 
the understanding. So far as a stranger can dis- 
cover by observation, or learn by inquiries, the 
family education in the United States is exceed- 
ingly various, and depends for its character much 
more on the natural dispositions of the parents, 
than on any system of instruction. In general, 
the parents are in easy circumstances, are hap- 
pily matched, are gvod-natured, active, and 
frugal; and these qualities insensibly cultivate 
similar dispositions in the young; but there are, 
of course, numerous exceptions; and education 
has not advanced so far among the masses as to 
render domestic training systematic. Every 
family has its own manners, maxims, ani modes 
of treatment. Speaking generally, the faculties 
of the child are allowed free scope in the family 
circle, without sufficient enforcement of self- 
denial, or of the subordination of the lower to 
the higher powers. ‘The first useful lesson to a 
child is that of self-restraint, or of foregoing a 
present enjoyment at the call of duty, or for the 
sake of a higher, although more distant, good. 
Many American children appear to be indulged 
in their appetites and desires, and to be too little 
restrained in the manifestation of their propen- 
sities. Egotism, or the idea that the world is 
made for them, and that other persons must 
stand aside to allow them scope, is a feature not 
infrequently recognised. ‘Che consideration of 
the manner in which their sentiments and modes 
of action will affect other individuals of well 
regulated and well cultivated minds, is not ade- 
quately brought home to them. In short, the 
active manifestation of the moral sentiments in 
refined habits, in pure and elevated desires, and 
in disinterested goodness, is not aimed at sys- 
tematically as an object in domestic training. J 
speak of the masses composing the nation, and 
not of the children of well educated and refined 
individuals. 
In intellectual cultivation, domestic education 
is still more defective, beeause in the masses the 
parents themselves are very imperfectly in- 
structed, 

On the whole, therefore, the domestic training 
and instruction appear to me to be imperfect, 
viewed in relation to the objects of enlarging the 








mind’s sphere of action, of conferring on it the 


power of self-restraint, and also the ability to 
discover and successfully to pursue its own per- 
manent welfare. 

2dly, Of Common School Education.—From 
the various remarks which have already been 
presented, the reader will be prepared to draw 
the inference that, viewed in relation to the three 
objects before mentioned, the common school 
education in the United States is also imperfect ; 
I should say very imperfect. ‘Ihe things taught 
(chiefly reading, writing, and arithmetic) are 
not in themselves education. If sedulously and 
wisely applied, they may enable the individual 
to obtain knowledge; but the common schools 
stop short of supplying it. ‘They even commu- 
nicate very imperfectly the art of acquiring it; 
for some of the teachers are themselves ill 
qualified ; their modes of teaching are defective, 
and the attendance of the children at school is brief 
and irregular. ‘The addition of a library to each 
school-district was dictated by a perception of 
the magnitude and importance of the deficiency 
in this department. It appears to me that, be- 
sides great improvements in existing schools, 
still higher seminaries are wanted, in which the 
elements of natural, moral, and political science, 
with their applications to the purposes of indi- 
vidual and social enjoyment, may be taught to 
the whole people. 

One, and probably the most important, element 
in an education calculated to fit an individual for 
becoming an accomplished member of the Ame- 
rican democracy, is (raining the faculties to their 
proper modes of action. This can be accom- 
plished only by calling them all into activity, 
and by communicating to the higher powers the 
knowledge and habit of governing the lower. 
Mere intellectual instruction is not sufficient for 
this purpose; the propensities and sentiments 
must be trained in the field of life. This end 
will be best accomplished by communicating to 
children the knowledge of their own faculties, 
and of their spheres of use and abuse, by placing 
them in circumstances in which these may be 
called into action, and superintending that action 
in such a manner as to cultivate the powers of 
rapid judgment and steady self-control. ‘The 
play-ground is an important field for conducting 
this branch of education. ‘The principles and 
practice of it are explained in the works of Wil- 
derspin and Stow, already referred to. This 
department of education is in a very humble 
condition in the United States; and yet to them 
it is all-important. Every one of their citizens 
wields political and judicial power; he is at once 
the subject of the law and its pillar; he elects his 
own judges, magistrates, and rulers, and it is his 
duty to obey them. If ever knowledge of what 
is right, self-control to pursue it, and high moral 
resolve to sacrifice every motive of self-interest 
and individual ambition to the dictates of benevo- 
lence and justice, were needed in any people, 
they are wanted in the citizens of the United 
States. A well instructed citizen will consider 
the influence of any law on the general welfare, 
before he consents to its enactment; and a well 
trained citizen will not only obey that law when 
enacted, but lend his whole moral and physical 
energies. if necessary, to enforce its observance 
by all, until repealed by constitutional authority. 
An ill-instructed citizen will clamour for the en- 
actment of any law which promises to relieve 
him from an individual inconvenience, or to 
confer on him an individual advantage, without 
much consideration concerning its general effects ; 


magistrates, judges, and the law to his own con- 
trol, that he may bend them in subserviency to 
his interest, his ambition, or his inclinations, 
from day to day, as they arise and take different 
directions. The ill-trained citizen takes counsel 
of his self-will; and self-will, uninstructed and 
untrained to the guidance of moral principle, 
leads to destruction. 

Phrenology is calculated to benefit the people 
of the United States, by enabling both teachers 
and pupils to act with intelligence and co-opera- 
tion in instructing and training. It presents 
views of each mental power, and of its spheres 
of use and abuse, so simple and intelligible that 
children can understand them, and teachers can 
act upon them. 

Lecturing to the people in lyceums is exten- 
sively practised in the United States, and as a 
mode of public instruction it is well calculated 
to advance their intelligence; but hitherto, owing 
to the defects of their education in the primary 
schools, it has not yielded half its advantages. 
As formerly mentioned, the lectures delivered in 
lyceums are generally of a miscellaneous cha- 
racter, developing no subject systematically, and 
sacrificing profound interest to variety and tem- 
porary excitement; yet no other lectures would 
attract persons of mature age, whose minds had 
not been opened up, in their elementary educa- 
tion, to the value of scientific knowledge. If the 
simpler elements of the natural sciences were 
taught in childhood, the mind, when it expanded 
into vigour, would long for fuller developments 
of their principles, and the lectures in the lyceums 
might then assume a high character of usefulness. 

Viewing the object of education, then, to be to 
communicate knowledge by which the sphere of 
the mind’s action may be enlarged—to train each 
individual to self-control and the love of good— 
and to enable him, by these means combined, to 
pursue successfully his own welfare. the educa- 
tional institutions of the United States appear 
generally to be defective. 
3dly, Of Religious Instruction.—The objects 
of religious instruction are twofold: first, To ob- 
tain salvation in a future life; and, secondly, To 
conduce to practical virtue in this world. I re- 
gard the first as belonging to the sphere of theo- 
logy, and as beyond the jurisdiction, equally of 
the philosopher and the civil magistrate. By 
the principles consecrated at the Reformation, 
each individual has the exclusive right of judg- 
ing on this subject for himself, and for those 
whos* souls Providence has intrusted to his care. 
I merely remark, that I perceive great differences 
existing in the opinions of American sects regard- 
ing, first, the extent of the danger to which the 
human soul is exposed in a future life; and, 
secondly, the means by which this danger may 
be avoided; but that each sect exhibits a means 
of salvation which it considers commensurate 
with its own ideas of the danger. All profess to 
found their belief on a sound interpretation of 
Scripture; and as only the Great Judge of all 
can decide whieh has reached the largest portion 
of truth, we may hope that they may all prove 
essentially successful in accomplishing this im- 
portant end. Instruction in the nature and extent 
of the danger, and in the nature and use of the 
means to avert it, constitute a large portion of the 
religious education communicated to the young. 
The clergy of the various sects appeared to me 
to be most assiduous in the discharge of this 
duty; and from the extensive attendance on 
religious worship exhibited in every part of 





and an ¢/l-trained citizen will seek to subject the 


the Union which I have visited, their teaching 
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appears to have excited that deep interest in the 
subject which is the only legitimate proof, in 
this world, of their success. ‘The grand motive 
of the clergy of all sects is, no doubt, the love of 
souls; but there is a secondary circumstance 
which is, probably, not without some effect in 
securing their exertions, namely, the knowledge 
that the acceptance of their peculiar doctrines re- 
garding salvation is the bond which binds the 
people to their ministrations, and that the more 
successfully they impress a firm conviction of 
‘their views on their flocks, the more secure do 
they feel in obtaining the means of their own 
subsistence, and the greater also are their power 
and influence over their people. This branch 
of religious instruction, therefore, appears to be 
in a salutary and satisfactory condition in the 
United States. 

But religious instructors teach also the morality 
and religion which ought to regulate human con- 
duct in this world. In the great outlines of 
secular duty, all the Christian sects are agreed ; 
and the clergy of all sects teach them to their 
flocks. In the course of my attendance in the 
churches of the United States, I could not, how- 
ever, avoid making two remarks on this subject; 
first, th t, in proportion as the tenets of any sect 
represented the dangers of eternal perdition to be 
great and imminent, and the means of salvation 
to be difficult, the clergy of that sect taught 
their own doctrinal views on these points more 
zealously and more extensively, and the prac- 
tical duties of Christianity relatively less fre- 
quently ; and vice versa. Secondly, ‘That the 
teaching of practical duties was in the vast majo- 
rity of churches exceedingly general, rarely de- 
scending to specific instructions regarding the 
proper line of conduct to be pursued in the most 
momentous and difficult departments of life. 
This defect attaches to nearly all Christian 
churches, and appears to me to account for the 
rapid oblivion which overtakes sermons. If I 
were to draw a comparison in this particular, I 
should say that the practical affairs of life are 
more extensively introduced into the pulpits of 
the United States than into those of Scotland, 
and the notices of sermons which have been 
given, will partly enable the reader to judge on 
this point for himself. Still, in this respect, 
religious teaching is generally defective, and I 
lament that it is so, because when the Creator 
introduced into the world a system of causation, 
in virtue of which, when circumstances are the 
same, one event follows another in invariable 


this view be sound, every element of external 
nature, and every organ and function of the hu- 
man mind and body which are capable, when 
properly used, of promoting human happiness, 
and when abused, of leading to misery, is a 
divine institution presented to man for his study, 
and as a guide to his practical conduct. ‘The 
pulpit, in my opinion, will never discharge its 
duty to mankind, until it shall become the expo- 
sitor also of “these doings of the Lord,” and 
shall inculeate the observance of them under the 
sanction of religion. The pulpit thus employed 
would contribute more effectually than it now 
does towards enlarging the sphere of the mind’s 
action—presenting motives to self-control—and 
directing each individual to pursue successfully 
his real welfare both for this world and the next. 
Sermons of this nature would also add greatly to 
the utility of the lvceums; because the people, 
finding the elements of natural knowledge in- 
vested with a religious interest, would apply 
themselves with more earnestness and patience 
to extend their studies under the guidance of 
scientific teachers. 

4thly, Professional Callings.—The great ma- 
jority of the people of the United States are en- 
gaged in arts, manufactures, commerce, naviga- 
tion, agriculture, divinity, law, and medicine ; and 
their pursuits are therefore useful, and produc- 
tive of enjoyment. As the paths of industry are 
rarely obstructed by bad laws or artificial ob- 
stacles, American civilisation, in this department, 
will bear a favourable comparison with that of 
the most advanced nations. ‘These avocations, 
however, do not fully develope the highest 
faculties of the mind. They cultivate Acquisi- 
tiveness, Self-love, and the love of distinction, 
more than Benevolence, Veneration, Conscien- 
tiousness, and Ideality. ‘They call the intellect 
into activity, but many of them do not necessarily 
direct it to moral objects. ‘They are deserving 





of all praise as important elements of civilisation ; 
indeed, as necessary to the very foundations of 
it: but in order to exhibit the ‘infernal nature 
of man with dusfre and grandeur,” higher pur- 
suits must be added to and mingled with them. 
The schools, colleges, and the pulpit, must sup- 
ply the lustre and grandeur in which the avoca- 
tions of common life are necessarily defective. 
Great improvements in professional attainments 
remain to be made in the United States. Ameri- 
can divines are not in general so learned as those 
of England, but they appear to be more practical ; 
while the professions of law and medicine in the 





succession; and when He bestowed on man | 
faculties of observation and reflection, rendering | 
him capable of observing circumstances, and | 
tracing the connection between causes and 
effects, he imposed on him the duty of observ- 
ing, reflecting, and acting on system; and the 
moral world forms no exception to this rule. If 
the constitution of the world, mental and phy- 
sical, be systematic, and if causation run through 
every department of it, then, while man acts 
without sufficient knowledge of, or reference to, 
the system of the causes in the midst of which 
he exists; while he acts impulsively and blindly 
from the mere dictates of his inclinations, and 
upon superficial, limited, and inaccurate views 
of the qualities and adaptations of things which 
surround him, and which really determine his 
happiness or misery, he does not rise to his pro- 
per rank of a rational being. When God framed 
him and the external world on these principles, 
He clearly conferred on him the rational cha- 


rural districts, comprising nineteen twentieths of 
the whole United States, stand in need of large 
accessions of knowledge to bring them to a par 
with the same professions in the enlightened 
countries of Europe. The improved education 
which I have suggested, would render the prac- 
tice of the professions in some degree scientific 
or philosophical pursuits, in which each indivi- 
dual would endeavour, in his vocation, to appro- 
priate the laws which the Creator has established 
as essential to success, and the calm calculations 
of reason would, to some extent, regulate the 
impulsive and empirical movements which have 
hitherto been fraught with so much suffering to 
the people. 

5thly, Political Institutions.—The American 
Declaration of Independence announces that ‘all 
men are created equal,”’ a proposition which, 
however liable to be disputed in some respects, 
has (leaving out of view the African race) been 
practically adopted as the fundamental principle 





racter, and it is man’s duty to conform to it. If 


of all the institutions and legislation of the United 





States. It is the most powerful maxim Praag 
veloping the individual, in all his faculties and 
functions, that has ever been promulgated, and it 
has certainly produced great results. It is pio. 
bably the first abstract proposition that is clothed 
with an intelligible meaning in the mind of the 
American child, and it influences his conduct 
through life. It sends forth the young citizen 
full of confidence in himself, untrammeled 5 
authority, unawed by recognised superiority in 
others, and assured of a fair field for every exer. 
tion. 

In contemplating this fabric of government, it 
appears as a mighty school for developing the 
social nature of man; and it is a school of that 
kind which nature dictates. The social body 
controls its own destiny, suffers for its own 
errors, and enjoys the benefits of its own wisdom 
and virtue. It gives power to every elector to 
raise or depress his own fortunes and those of 
his neighbours ; but he must affect both; he can- 
not isolate himself from his fellows, and pursue, 
in his electoral capacity, private ends and indivi- 
dual advantages. He must ‘Love his neighbour 
as himself;” for his neighbour is his equal, and 
will not submit to injustice. ‘This form of go- 
verment calls on individual citizens to discharge 
many public duties, and offers to their ambition 
numerous situations of public honour. It quickly 
brings home to society the experience of the con- 
sequences of its own actions: if it commit errors, 
suffering speedily indicates the necessity for rec- 
tifying them; if it adopt wise laws, and pursue 
salutary measures, it is rewarded with certain 
prosperity ; but its influence in developing the 
internal faculties of the mind is the chief object 
of my present remarks. 

On perusing the list of officers elected by the 
American citizen, and of whose proceedings he 
is the ultimate judge, we discover that there is 
seareely an interest relating to human nature in 
this world, which is not directly or indirectly 
brought before him for consideration, and placed 
to some extent under his control. ‘The institu- 
tions appear to me to develope the whole faculties 
of the individual, with little modification. He is 
educated by them in the belief that he can con- 
trol every thing but public opinion, and that little 
self-denial is required from him, except in preserv- 
ing acivil bearing in soviety. If, therefore, nature 
have bestowed on an American citizen a large en- 
dowment of the animal organs, with defective 
organs of reflection and of the moral sentiments, 
he is speedily developed into an audacious and 
accomplished regue. If to the propensities she 
have added intellect, butstill left the moral faculties 
deficient, he appears as a speculative merchant, 
an ambitious and unprincipled politician, or a 
dexterous and unconscientious lawyer—in each 
character unscrupulously turning the institutions 
of his country, and the good nature of his fellow- 
citizens, to his private advantage. If nature have 
given the citizen a high development of the 
moral and intellectual organs, with subordinate 
propensities, the institutions of his country un- 
fold the best of human characters; such an indi- 
vidual is a philanthropist, a man of practical 
sense, of sterling honesty, and sturdy independ- 
ence; in short, an ornament to human nature. 
I have known many such. The American citi- 
zen whose mental endowments are naturally 
high, and whose education has been liberal, is 
reared in a noble field. There is no glare of 
aristocracy to obscure his moral perceptions and 
misdirect his ambition. There is no established 





church to trammel his religious sentiments, and 
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obstruct his path in following the dictates of 
truth; there is no servile class to corrupt his 
selfish faculties by obsequiousness and flattery. 
He is an excellent specimen of humanity, en- 
lightened, benevolent, and just, and animated by 
an all-pervading activity. ‘There is another class 
of minds, by far the most common, on whom the 
three orders of faculties, animal, moral, and intel- 
Jectual, are bestowed by nature in nearly equal 
roportions. The American institutions evolve 
these faculties almost in the proportion in which 
nature gave them. Men of this class are ob- 
served to be habitually selfish, yet occasionally 
senerous; frequently cunning, yet often open 
and direct; at times carried away by passion 
and prejudice, but on other occasions manifest- 
ing sound judgment and honesty, 

In short, the grand feature of American society 
is the fulness with which it developes al/ the 
faculties of its individual members, without im- 
pressing peculiar biases on any of them; and 
hence its heterogeneous aspect in the eyes of 
foreigners. There is no evil and no good which 
may not be predicated of it with truth. Numerous 
examples could be adduced in support of every 
picture representing good, better, best; bad, 
worse, worst, in American society. Perhaps 
the reader may suppose that the same may be 
said of society in every country; but certainly 
not to the same striking extent as in the United 
States. In Europe the different classes are cast 
in distinct moulds, and some of the faculties of 
the individuals constituting each class are sup- 
pressed, while others are highly developed, to fit 
them for their conditions. In the United States 
the individual man stands forth much more as 
Nature made him, and as freedom and equality 
have reared him. 

It is this extraordinary activity of all the facul- 
fies which forms the mosi striking feature in the 
people of the United States, and it affords the 
best guaranty that they are essentially in the 
right road to a high civilisation. 

The imperfections discovered by strangers lie 
not so much in the American institutions as in 
the people. The fierce political contests, the 
sudden elevations and depressions of public af- 
fairs, the frequent changes of laws and projects, 
and the want of smoothness and harmony in the 
action of the social machinery which have been 
observed in that country, are the natural indica- 
tions that the impulsive power which is moving, 
and also the intelligence which is directing this 
vast social body, are both operating to a great 
extent at random; now aitaining, and now miss- 
ing their objects, but ever driving onward towards 
new experiments and evolutions. 

In the exercise of nearly all their high elective, 
legislative, and administrative functions, the peo- 
ple and their rulers generally proceed on the 
mere dictates of common sense; and as Arch- 
bishop Whatley has well observed, common 
sense is never recognised as a sufficient guide in 
the management of important affairs, except when 
the individual is ignorant of scientific principles 
of action. A sailor will probably admit that 
common sense is sufficient to enable a man to 
preach or to practise medicine, but he will deny 
that it is adequate to the steering of a ship: He 
knows little of the difficulties of preaching and 
practising the healing art, and therefore believes 
that slender attainments will suffice for them; 
while he is intimately acquainted with the perils 
of navigation, and justly decides that scientific 
knowledge and experience are both indispensably 
necessary to render a man an accomplished navi- 


-conduct depended on its presence. 





gator. Instinct does not guide man as it does | but they are only exceptions; and there is a con- 


the lowe. animals ; and reason cannot act with-| 
out extensive knowledge and !aborious training. | 
‘he education of the American people beiug sull | 
essentially defective in relation to their powers | 
and duties, their institutions, when seen in ace | 
tion, do not render justice to the wisdom which | 
framed them. A higher education, discipline in | 
obeying the natural laws under the sanction of | 
religion, and practical moral training, appear to | 
me to be the remedies for these evils. 

One test of civilisation, both in individuals and | 
nations, is the power of self-command amidst | 
temptations ; and a second is the capacity of dis- 
covering and following out through difficulties, | 





stant disposition and never-ceasing effort to pre- 
vent the recurrence, and remove the causes of 
them. 

When this state of social affairs is regarded as 
the result of the free internal action of the mind 
of the whole people, 1 recognise the presence of 
a higher general civilisation in the United 
States than is to be found in any European coun- 
try, except probably Switzerland, which has 
similar institutions. What European monarchy - 
could throw such an extent of power into, the 
hands of t.e whole people as is done in the 
United States, and afterwards boast of equal 
order, law, and justice? ‘The oppressed, the in- 


the path that leads to ultimate good.—In regard | jured, the ignorant, and untrained masses would, 
to the first test, it is a common remark in Scot-| in all probability, during the first exercise of their 


land, that the sons of excessively rigid clergymen | 
occasionally run into wild immoralities when | 
they are emancipated from paternal restraint. | 
T'he explanation is, that their own moral and in- | 
telleciual faculties have never been disciplined to | 
resist and to control the solicitations of the pro- | 
pensities amidst temptations. ‘The restraining | 
and directing power has been external; and good | 
No youth is 
ever safe or well trained unless these powers be 
internal; for then only are they ever present | 
and ever at their posts. ‘The same rule holds | 
good in the case of nations. Before the revolu- | 
ion, the I’rench people were restrained from | 
action by priests, police officers, and a numerous 
soldiery. french society then presented fewer | 
mobs, fewer defiances of the law, and fewer | 
gigantic frauds, in proportion to the population, 
than American society does at this moment. 
But were the French of those days in a higher | 
state of civilisation than the modern Americans? | 
No. ‘Their propensities were restrained by ez- | 
ternal powers, and little scope for sell-action was | 
permitted to any of their faculties. ‘The conse- | 
quence was, that when the pressure of the priests, | 
the police, and the army, was removed, and a 
strong impulse was communicated to their minds, 
the propensities blazed forth with frightful energy 
—there was a lack of self-control—all was dis- | 
traction and anarchy; and Napoleon restored 
order only by reapplying the external restraints. 
The American people live under no external 
restraints, except those established by God and 
by themselves. ‘Their regulating influences are 
situated in their own minds; and they live, not | 
in a state of apathy, but in one of high excitement. 

They contend for gain, for honour, for power, | 
and in all their contests, only the law of God, 
the power of conscience, the fear of public opin- | 
ion, and the laws which they themselves have 
made and may abrogate at pleasure, repress their 
ebullitions, and give direction to their efforts. | 
Do they exhibit the wreck of social order, and | 
the degradation of virtue? No! The progress of | 
civilisation has been steady and rapid. In pro- | 
portion as the new territories have been filled up | 
by a numerous population, religion, law, and | 
order, have been evolved in them. I was told | 
by gentlemen in advanced life, that in their | 
younger days Kentucky was the theatre of fierce | 
duels, gouging, murders, and other gross out- | 
rages, as the new states of the West at present | 
are; butin our day Kentucky is comparatively | 
industrious, moral, and civilised. ‘The latter fact | 
I saw during my visit to the West in April, 1840. 
In the older and eastern states the supremacy | 
of the law, the security of property, und the re- | 
spect for religion, are unquestionably great. In| 


power, rush headlong into anarchy. The pro- 
minence which outrages and frauds assume in 
American society is the consequence of the im- 
pulse given to all the faculties by their institu- 
tions, and of the comparative feebleness of ez- 
fernal ariificial restraints. As already mentioned, 
the rogue is developed in all his might and ma- 
lignity, and his greatness attracts attention ; but 
the good are developed in an equal proportion ; 
and if they do not appear equally conspicuous on 
the public stage, it is because religion and virtue 
are in their own nature meek, retiring, and un- 
ostentatious qualities. The first step towards 
self-government is the most difficult; the Ameri- 
cans have made, and partly succeeded in it. 
Their future progress will be less difficult. 
Captain Marryat bears testimony to a fact 
which is at once the consequence and evidence 
of this power of self-control in the American 
people in one department of social life. It is so 
important that, in my opinion, although he had 
not recorded one other circumstance in elucida- 
tion of American civilisation, he would have done 
good service to ethical and political science by 
contributing it alone. ‘I do not think,” says 


he, ‘that Democracy is marked upon the fea- 
| tures of the lower classes in the United States ; 
| there is no arrogant bearing in them, as might be 


supposed from the despotism of the majority ; 
on the contrary, I should say that their lower 


| ranks are much more civil than our own. In his 


usual demeanour the citizen-born is quiet and 


obliging. The insolence you meet with is chiefly 
‘from the emigrant classes. 


I have before ob- 
served that the Americans are a good-tempered 
people, and to this good temper I ascribe their 
civil bearing. But why are they good tempered? 


| It appears to me to be one of the few virtues 


springing from Democracy. When the grades 


| of society are distinct, as they are in the older 


institutions, when difference of rank is acknow- 
ledged and submitted to without murmur, it is 
evident that if people are obliged to control their 
tempers in presence of their superiors or equals, 
they can also yield to them with their inferiors ; 
and it is this yielding to our tempers which ena- 
bles them to master us. But under institutions 
where all are equal, where no one admits the 
superiority of another, even if he really be so; 
where the man with the spade in his hand will 
beard the millionaire, and where you are com- 
pelled to submit to the caprice and insolence of a 
domestic, or lose his services, it is evident that 
every man must, from boyhood, have learned to 
control his temper, as no ebullition will be sub- 
mitted to, or unfollowed by its consequences. I 
consider that it is this habitual control, forced 
upon the Americans by the nature of their in- 


the previous pages, I have described exceptions, | stitutions, which occasions them to be so 
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good tempered, when not in a state of excite- 
ment.” 

The facts and the philosophy here are equally 
sound, except that 4merican-born ‘ domestics” 
are trained under the same influences with the 
rest of the community, and, if paid at the com- 
mon rate of labour and justly treated, they, as a 
class, are not insolent and capricious. Bad tem- 
per arises from unjust manifestations of Self- 
Esteem and Destructiveness, directed against 
individuals who have offended our egotism; 
while good temper is the result of Self-Esteem 
and Destructiveness kept in abeyance, and Be- 
nevolence, Veneration, Conscientiousness, and 
Love of Approbation, or some of them, actively 
manifested. If artificial differences of rauk afford 
temptations to indulge in bad temper, they, to 
that extent, foster unchristian states of mind ; 
while democratic institutions, if they cultivate 
self-restraint, good-nature, and civility, are un- 
questionably, in so far, the allies of virtue, and 
cherish Christian dispositions. 

With regard to the second test, I cannot bear 
the same testimony in favour of the power of the 
American people to discover and follow forth, 
through difficulties, the path that leads to general 
prosperity. They greatly need a higher intel- 
lectual illumination to enable them to do so. 

But it is said that the institutions of the United 
States have produced a frightful result in esta- 
blishing the tyranny of the majority. This 
subject deserves serious consideration. 

In ail political, legislative, and corporate as- 
semblies, the minority must, from the nature of 
things, yield to the majority, The mere fact of 
the majority in such bodies, carrying their own 
measures into effect, cannot justly be called 
tyranny. From the way in which the tyranny 
of the majority is generally spoken of, a stranger 
to the United States might be led to suppose 
that the majority enact laws in favour of them- 
selves to the prejudice of the minority ; but this 
is not the case. Except when legislating for the 
coloured race, the majority uniformly include 
themselves in the Jaws which they pass; and if 
they be guilty of injuring the minority, it is only 
in consequence of an error in judgment, which 
equally affects themselves. A few cases proba- 
bly might be discovered, in which the majority 
in the legislature of a particular state, had a com- 
mon interest which they pursued at the expense 
of the minority. 

But it may be supposed that the tyranny of 
the majority consists in elevating their own will 
into supremacy over the law; in trampling on it, 
for instance, in their character of mobs; in set- 
ting it at naught as jurymen; or in forcing the 
judges to pervert it, under fear of dismissal from 
office. ‘That examples of such evils do occur, it 
is impossible to deny; but they are the results 
of excitement, which is generally both temporary 
and local; and there is constantly a reaction in 
favour of law and order. ‘These are merely 
ebullitions of unguided feeling, and do not assume 
the character of concerted or intentional tyranny 
of the majority over the minority. Indeed, my 
impression is, that they are generally perpe- 
trated by the minority, without the approval of 
the majority, because, so far as my means of ob- 
servation extended, I was led to the conviction 
that a vast majority of the citizens of the United 
States condemn these ontrages, although they 
lack legal force and moral courage to prevent 
them. The newly settled, and therefore semi- 
barbarous, states of the west, and the slave states 


eastern and more civilised states, in discussing 
this question. ‘The former may be compared to 
Ireland in 1824, when an army of 36,000 men 
was needed to preserve the peace, and the latter 
to Scotland now, where 1500 soldiers suffice. 
It would lead only to error to regard the British 
Isles as one nation, and to detail Irish outrages 
as examples of the lawlessness of the Scots ; 
and it is equally fallacious to cite the crimes and 
horrors of the south and west as examples of the 
influence of democracy in the United States. In 
judging of political institutions, we are bound to 
view them in those circumstances where they 
have been longest tried, and have had freest 
scope. 

Assuming, then, for the present, the eastern 
states as the objects of our contemplation, I re- 
mark that their mobs proceed, in my opinion, 
from two causes—the constant excitement in 
which the people live, which pervades all their 
faculties, and the want of training and discipline 
in youth. ‘Their outrages are the result of im- 
pulse, vivid and general, but momentary; and 
not of deliberate action on any principle. One 
feature, morover, distinguishes an American from 
an European mob. The moral and intellectual 
faculties are in a higher state of cultivation in the 
former than in the latter, and for this reason, the 
people are more susceptible of moral or legal 
influence, even in their highest state of exci‘e- 
ment. A European mob is like a wild beast, 
cruel but cowardly ; the animal propensities rage 
with violence, and completely carry captive the 
moral powers. An American mob, on the other 
hand, if fairly opposed by men of courage in 
support of the law, has so much more of the 
higher elements of mind in its composition, that 
it may be arrested. I am deeply impressed, 
from what I saw of the American people, with 
the conviction, that even a moderate exercise of 
moral and physical courage by the well-disposed 
members of society, would check their mobs in 
the bud; and that individuals who shovld thus 
discharge their duty to their country would not 
encounter one half of the danger to their own 
persons from an American, that they would do 
in encountering a European mob. ‘There seemed 
to me to be, in the eastern states, an increasing 
and deepening sense of the disgrace which these 
and similar occurrences bring upon the country, 
and a strong tendency in public opinion to arrest 
them. 

The tyranny of the majority may be supposed 
to mean merely that in matters of opinion nobody 
dares to think, or at least to avow whathe thinks, 
in opposition to the majority ; and this is really 
the only tyranny that exists. It is not correctly 
named, as I shall subsequently show; but, in 
point of fact, a very great extent of moral 
cowardice, or of fear to maintain the right, in 
opposition to public sentiment, even when it is 
unquestionably wrong, does prevail in the United 
States. Before attempting to give an explanation 
of this phenomenon, it may be instructive to state 
a few examples of its mode of operation. When 
the cry for war with England, formerly men- 
tioned, broke forth, the popular excitement was 
so deep and universal, that, with extremely few 
exceptions, the most enlightened patriots who 
condemned, did not dare to oppose it, but suffered 
it first to expend its force in the manner already 
described, and then only, ventured, cautiously, 
to offer to the public mind the suggestions of 
prudence and reason. Again,—in conversing 
with the friends of education on the imperfection 


<a 
and suggesting the advantages of inviting M 
Wilderspin to come to the eastern cities po 
show them infant training in practice, —they 
- C- 
knowledged the defect, expressed themselves 
convinced of the benefit of a visit from Wilders in 
—and said that there would be no difficulty in 
raising by subscription, the sum of money requi- 
site to try the experiment; but one and all added 
that public opinion would not sanction such a 
step, and that if they ventured on it, they would 
do more harm than good to the cause of education 
Again, when a scheme was hatching in Massa. 
chusetts to overthrow the Board of Education 
there were not a few influential persons in dif 
ferent parts of the state, who, in private, acknow- 
ledged themselves to be the friends uf the board 
and who justly estimated its value, yet who had 
not sufficient moral courage publicly to declare 
their convic :ons, and to support it. I was in- 
formed of this fact by a gentleman deeply inte- 
rested in education, resident in another state, 
who traveled through a large portion of Massa- 
chusetts at the time in question, and who made 
it an object to ascertain the state of opinion on 
the subject. Once more, when agitation for the 
abolition of slavery commenced in the New Eng- 
land states, public opinion gave up the individuals 
who favoured it almost to martyrdom. 

This tyranny of opinion proceeds still farther; 
it takes cognisance of private actions. When 
walking in the streets of a city with a clerical 
friend, he observed the cloak which I wore (a 
short light demisaison garment, which I had 
brought from Edinburgh,) and admired it, as 
suited to the American spring and early summer. 
*¢ Why don’t you get one?”’ said I. ‘ Because,” 
said he, ‘* public opinion would not sanction it: 
I should be pointed at as the ‘ Dandy Parson!’” 
Some Americans of large fortune who have been 
much in England, and who have adopted the late 
hours and the style of English dinners, are con- 
demned by public opinion as guilty of foreign 
predilections and aiming at aristocracy. 

Public opinion in these, and in many similar 
instances, possesses so much force, that few in- 
dividuals have courage to oppose it. 

In contrast to these instances, I may remark 
that no man is afraid to avow himself to be a whig 
or a democrat, even in localities where his opi- 
nions may be those of the minority; nor to 
acknowledge himself to be a Calvinist, a Baptist, 
or a Roman Catholic; because these are power- 
ful sects: In short, wherever the individual is 
backed by aninfiuential nuniber of persons hold- 
ing the same opinions with himself, he is safe. 
It is only where one or a few individuals venture 
to oppose a decided public sentiment that they 
are in danger. Hence, in cities where there are 
few Unitarians, an individual, if not afraid, is slow, 
to acknowledge himself to belong to that sect. It 
is an error, therefore, to speak of the tyranny of 
the majority over the minority of the nation in 
matters of opinion; the tyranny is rather that of 
the public over the individual. ‘Io a private 
citizen the public is merely those who move in 
his own circle, and who may influence his pros- 
perity or his social estimation. 

The question next presents itself— What is the 


‘nature of the danger which threatens individuals 


who venture to avow opinions generally disap- 
proved of? In the case of the politician it is ex- 
clusion from office: to become unpopular ruins 
all a man’s prospects of rising to distinction in 
the state; and to every American citizen the 
career of office, from that of constable to that of 








of the south, should be distinguished from the 





of their schools in the department of training, 





president of the United States, is open. ‘The 
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larity, as the senator who sees the presidentship 
within his grasp. 1 have read advertisements 
addressed by constables to the electors, soliciting 
their votes and explaining their own principles 
and conduct, as anxiously as if they had been 
competing for the oflice of governor. 

fo gain popularity, the public mind must be 
addressed on its most accessible side. I have 
already described the great majority of American 
yolers as young, ardent, impulsive, active, and 
practical, but deticient in profound and compre- 
hensive views, and also in the capacity of pur- 
suing a distant good through temporary obstacles 
and difficulties. I have stated, also, that their 
education, in relation to their powers and duties, 
is very defective. ‘I'o gain the favour of a peo- 

Je in this condition of mind, actual fitness for 
office, with honesty and independence in the dis- 
charge of public duty, do not of themselves suf- 
fice. ‘fhe candidate must render himself accept- 
able to the electors individually ; he must address 
their predominant feelings, enter into their lead- 
ing aversions and predilections, and attach him- 
self warmly to the party or cause which he 
knows them to regard with the highest favour. 
He may vouch for his own fitness for office, and 
his own certificate will often be received, pro- 
vided, in other respects, his conduct and _princi- 
ples are approved of. If he egregiously fail in 
the discharge of his public duties, he will be 
turned out of office at the end of the term for 
which he was appointed ; but the most consci- 
entious and skilful execution of his duties will 
not, in general, secure the endurance of his tenure, 
if he publicly advocate unpopular opinions, al- 
though altogether unconnected with his station, 
or if he belong to a party which has lost public 
favour and been displaced from power. 

The best remedy that can be proposed for the 
evils now described, appears to me to consist in 
a higher education and a better training of the 
electors: if they were thoroughly instructed in 
youth, concerning the laws which regulate the 
prosperity of nations; in the qualities of the hu- 
man mind, and in the indispensable necessity of 
judgment and integrity in public officers to the 
right management of their affairs—higher quali- 
ties would be required in their public men in 
order to gain their favour, and useful and faithful 
public servants would be retained in possession 
of their offices, out of respect to their fitness 
alone. ‘The idea that it is possible to educate 
and train a people to act in this mauner is re- 
garded by many persons as altogether visionary 
and Utopian; but to deny this is to maintain 
that man is not a rational being. A certain ad- 
vance in the knowledge of his own faculties and 
of the external world, and of their adaptations to 
each other, was necessary before the development 
of his rational nature could fairly commence, and 
this knowledge has not yet been generally com- 
municated to the young, nor have they been 
trained in accordance with it, in the United 
States. That, in their actual condition, their 
actions and judgments should partake of the 
character of impulse and direct perception, is 
Inevitable; but their capacity to advance to a 
higher state of civilisation is not by this cireum- 
Stance necessarily excluded. 

The danger which besets an individual in his 
private capacity in consequence of openly advo- 
cating unpopular opinions, may be best ejucidated 

y referring to the instances already adduced. If 
any citizen propose improvements in education 
for which the public mind is not prepared, those 











individuals whose interests or whose pride would 
suffer, or whose habits of thinking and acting 
would be invaded by the change, naturally op- 
pose: them. ‘The common schools are placed 
under the management of directors and inspectors 
chosen by the people, and the reformers must 
obtain these offices before they can give effect to 
their benevolent designs. But the people, being 
ignorant of the nature and utility of the proposed 
changes, are easily operated upon by the insinua- 
tions, misrepresentations and declamations of the 
hostile parties, who are scattered every where 
among them, and who by these means experience 
little difficulty in rendering the reformers unpo- 
pular, and thus preventing their election. ‘I'he 
gentlemen who told me that the proposal to invite 
Wilderspin to the United States, would retard, 
instead of forwarding, the desired improvements 
in training, were sound in their judgment; be- 
cause the prejudices of the people against 
foreigners, and their dislikes to innovation in 
their school systems, would, while they were 
ignorant of the nature of the proposed improve- 
ment, have ensured the exclusion of its projectors 
from office, and placed its opponents in power 
over the schools. ‘The remedy for this evil is 
gradually to open up the subject to the public 
mind in lectures and through the press: or to 
carry the scheme into execution in some private 
seminary, and then show it to the people in action. 
After they comprehend its advantages, they will 
adopt it. And accordingly, the project of im- 
provement by training is not abandoned by those 
who perceive its value; but they are proceeding 
prudently to prepare the people to receive and 
sanction it. So far from this condition of things 
being an unmitigaed evil, it is attended with 
many benefits. It leads moral reformers to con- 
sider their measures thoroughly, and by antici- 
pating opposition, to detect the weak points of 
their schemes. It also imposes on them the 
necessity of addressing the reason and moral 
sentiments of the people, and of thus aiding in 
cullivating their rational nature; and, in my 
opinion, the ultimate test of the merits of all in- 
stitutions, is the deyree in which they promote 
the accomplishment of this end. 

The dangers which individuals incur from 
braving public opinion in their personal habits 
or pursuits bear a relation to two circumstances 
—the extent of their own dependence on that 
opinion—and if they be independent of it, on the 
degree of their own sensitiveness of disappro- 
bation. In the case of clergymen, physicians, 
and lawyers, the dependence of the individual on 
public opinion is direct and striking, and in most 
mercantile pursuits, also, opinion may, to a con- 
siderable extent, influence individual prosperity. 
Besides, the example of bowing to it, set by the 
aspirants after public offices, who are generally 
the boldest, most active, and influential members 
of the community, generates and cultivates the 
habit of doing so in those who move in a private 
sphere; and the habit being once established, 
sensitiveness increases in proportion to its uni- 
versal prevalence and duration, until at last, in 
many instances, it degenerates into a dread of 
public disapprobation, so powerful that it para- 
lyses virtue, and deserves no milder epithet than 
that of moral cowardice. 

This extreme sensitiveness is a peculiar cha- 
racteristic of the Americans. But, as I have 
already described the minds of the people to be 
developed by their institutions in all their facul- 
ties, each man according to his own nature, and 
as each may be discerned pursuing his individual 





objects with a predominating egotism, there 
appears to be a contradiction between these two 
portraitures of society. ‘The representations 
wear the air of paradox; and, in point of fact, 
nothing struck me so forcibly in the United 
States as the inconsistency between one aspect 
of the character of the people and another. Phre- 
nologically, I explain these anomalous appear- 
ances by the impulsive activity of all the faculties, 
undirected by any great landmarks either of 
established custom, sentiment, or reason. The 
faculties themselves are heterogeneous in their 
objects and feelings, and if they be manifested 
freely, one in one set of circumstances, and an- 
other in another, without a presiding guide, in- 
consistency will be evolved by nature herself. 
Within the limits permitted by public opinion, 
an American will pursue his pleasure and his 
interest, as if no other being existed in the world ; 
his egotism may then appear complete ; but when 
he meets an opposing public opinion, he shrinks 
and is arrested. ‘The state of manners allows a 
pretty wide latitude of self-indulgence, and 
foreigners reporting on this phasis of character 
describe the people as personifications of egotism ; 
but when the limit of public opinion is reached, 
this egotist may be seen quailing before, although 
virtue, honour, and religion, should call on him 
to brave it. Again, he will not pursue his self- 
indulgence so far as to give personal offence to 
his neighbour, because this would be resented. 
In short, he has that vivid regard to opinion, that 
he restrains himself whenever he incurs the risk 
of its condemnation ; and if he act improperly, 
it is because opinion tolerates the wrong. 

British authors, however, have in general 
erroneously estimated the comparative influence 
of public opinion in their own country and in the 
United States. It appears to me to be pretty 
nearly as active and influential in Britain as it is 
in America, certain differences in its modes of 
operation being taken into consideration. In 
Britain society is divided into a number of dis- 
tinct classes, each of which has standards of opi- 
nion of its own. There is a public opinion 
peculiar to each class, and that opinion has 
acquired definite forms by the influence of ancient 
institutions. ‘The opinions and modes of feeling 
of the individuals in each class, grow with their 
growth and strengthen with their strength, and 
in the maturity of life these conventional impres- 
sions appear to be absolutely natural. The dif- 
ferences between the grades of society produce 
corresponding differences in opinion and modes 
of action; and when an observer surveys indi- 
viduals of each class acting according to theirown 
perceptions of propriety, he may imagine that, 
because they difler, each is manifesting a fine 
moral independence, in following the dictates of 
his own judgment. But this is an error. In 
America all men are regarded as equal; there is 
no distinct separation into classes, with a set of 
established opinions and feelings peculiar to each. 
As society is young, and the institutions are 
recent, there are no great influences in operation 
to mould opinion into definite forms, even within 
this one circle, which nominally includes all 
American citizens. ‘The proper contrast, there- 
fore, is between the power of public opinion in 
an English grade and in the American single cir- 
cle; and, if so viewed, the difference will not be 
found to be so greatly against the Americans as 
is generally supposed. 

The English candidates for public offices do 
not bow to popular opinions, because the people 
have no offices to bestow; but if we select the 
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fashionable circle in London, and consider how 
many of the individuals who move in it could be 
induced by the dictates of reason, or even by 
motives of moral or religious duty, to brave its 
opinions, and to pursue a line of conduct, how- 
ever virtuous, that was stigmatised by the whole 
circle as vulgar or unfashionable, we should find 
the number very small. ‘lhe same lack of moral 
courage which is considered so peculiar to the 
Americans, would be found almost universally 
prevalent in it. If we proceed to another grade, 
the same fear of incurring disapprobation will be 
found to pervade its members; and so down to 
the lowest, where public opinion ceases to act. 
In regard to private conduct the same result 
presents itself. In Edinburgh, a certain style of 
entertainment is in use in a certain rank ; and, 
although many condemn the pomp, circumstance, 
and heavy vanity of the style, not one individual 
out of fifty will venture to depart from the esta- 
blished usage. In Scotland, instead of the 
tyranny of the majority, we live under * the fear 
of the folk ;’? and the most inattentive observer 
must have remarked that it is a most potential 
fear. Itsends thousands to church who privately 
confess that they derive little edification from the 
exercises ; it withholds thousands from counte- 
nancing their inferiors in society lest they should 
be regarded as ungenteel; and it impels countless 
multitudes to give an ostensible adherence to opi- 
nions and observances of which they, in their 
consciences, disapprove. ecently a religious 
party in Scotland, animated with an extraordinary 
zeal for the observance of the Sabbath, has de- 
nounced as sinful, and suppressed, interments of 
the dead on that day. This prohibition does not 
affect the rich, among whom it is not the custom 
to bury'on Sundays; but it is a cruel tyranny 
over the poor, who, by interring on that day, 
more speedily remove a corpse from their small 
houses, who find their friends and relatives pre- 
pared to accompany the funeral without the loss 
of a day’s wages, and who themselves are saved 
the loss of a day’s labour at the time when dis- 
ease and death are pressing most severely on their 
means. Besides, a service more solemn and 
more congenial with a religious frame of mind 
than a funeral, can scarcely be imagined. Never- 
theless, few defenders of the poor man’s rights 
have appeared among the upper ranks of society ; 
and it is my firm conviction that the fear of being 
charged with countenancing Sabbath breaking 
and infidelity, has been the chief cause of the 
silence of thousands who in their consciences do 
not ap»rove of the prohibition. 

The view here presented of the mode in which 
opinion operates in Britain may be illustrated by 
an example, in which the opinion, not of a cir- 
cle only, but of the whole society, was invaded. 
When the discovery by Dr. Gall of the functions 
of the brain, and of a system of mental philoso- 
phy emanating from it, was first presented to the 
British public, it contradicted the opinions of 
physicians, lawyers, divines, men of letters, and 
philosophers generally, as well as those of the 
people, respecting the subjects to which it related. 
How was it received? Did the reviewers, the 
men of science, the physicians, and the doctors 
in divinity, investigate it, and brave public opinion 
by proclaiming its merits? No! It was intui- 
tively felt that the discovery, if true, would con- 
vict numerous persons of ignorance in matters 
of importance, in which they had hitherto been 
believed by the public to be learned, and that this 
mortification, above all things, was to be avoided. 
By a nearly unanimous consent, therefore, the 





press and public delivered over Dr. Gall, Dr. 
Spurzheim, and their few followers, to the most 
unmeasured ridicule and abuse; while hundreds 
who saw that the public was wrong, shrunk with 
terror from even whispering such an impression ; 
and at the present day, when a quarter of a cen- 
tury of investigation and debate has considerably 
diminished the discredit of avowing a leaning to 
Phrenology, I could present a pretty considera- 
ble list of physicians of reputation, of divines of 
talent and consideration, and of accomplished 
private gentlemen, who entertain an unhesitating 
conviction of its truth and importance, and who 
nevertheless are afraid publicly to acknowledge 
this conviction, or to act on it. I have often 
been counseled to lay aside Phrenology, and 
employ myself in investigations approved of by 
public sentiment, and been told that the career of 
honour would then be opened to me; while I 
have been warned of the unpopularity and other 
evil consequences that would attend an opposite 
course of action. It did dot fall to my lot to wit- 
ness in America any greater prostitutions of con- 
science and judgment at the shrine of public 
opinion than I daily witness in my own country ; 
and if in America the necessity for such sacri- 
fices be greater than it is in Britain, the only 
cause of the difference is, that in Britain we are 
able to address a larger class of educated and re- 
flecting men, who will bestow a second consi- 
deration on matters of social importance, and 
whose opinions will ultimately sway those of 
the people. In the American states, individuals 
of the educated class do not feel conscious of 
their own power, not so much on account of their 
being few in number, as because they are little 
united among themselves, and address a mass of 
their fellow citizens who wield power without 
possessing commensurate intelligence, and on 
whom, therefore, itis difficult to make an impres- 
sion by means of reason. 

‘The inconsistency of the phenomena presented 
by the American society, strikes a stranger still 
more forcibly when he observes, not only the 
impunity, but the success, with which public 
opinion is occasionally braved by certain indi- 
viduals. ‘here are men to whom nawure has 
given a predominant development of Self-Es- 
teem and Firmness, with deficient Love of Ap- 
probation, who, so far from courting the approval 
of society, erect themselves into standards to 
which they expect the world to conform, and 
who never hesitate to set public opinion at defi- 
ance when it suits their interest or ambition to 
do so. No individuals prosper more than these 
in the United States. Quackery and bold pre- 
tension in every form meet with extraordinary 
encouragement and success. ‘There is in that, 
as in other countries, not only a large share of 
credulity, the offspring of ignorance, ready to 
swallow every bait presented by ingenious impu- 
dence, but there is a sort of admiration of the 
courage of that man who can boldly walk in his 
own path, regardless of the scorn, and taunts, 
and opposition of society; his very impudence 
confers on him a species of importance; and if 
he only avoid gross personal immoralities, he 
may make his way to fortune or distinction with 
surprising success. There is another class of 
men, to whom nature has given predominant or- 
gans of Conscientiousness and Firmness, who 
also occasionally brave public opinion in obedi- 
ence to the dictates of duty. Of these Dr. Chan- 
ning is an illustrious example. They do not, 
however, proclaim disagreeable truths to their 
countrymen without suffering pain in their feel- 





ings, and a temporary abateinent of their per- 
sonal consideration; but the quality of moral 
courage in this form is so rare, and ‘its value 80 
highly appreciated, that they draw towards them. 
selves a profound sympathy and warm admira. 
tion from the virtuous and enlightened, and the 
actually produce a powerful effect. In short, the 
Americans are themselves ashamed of their own 
lack of moral intrepidity, and they highly honour 
the quality when it is displayed by one of their 
number in virtue’s cause. How are these ap- 
parent contradictions to be reconciled ? 

Before answering this question, we may first 
consider the origin of the influence of public 
opinion on the minds of individuals. Man igs 4 
being obviously destined by nature to live in the 
social state. ‘I'he same fundamental faculties are 
common to all, but they are conferred on differ. 
ent individuals in different degrees of strength, 
While, therefore, there is an identity of nature, 
there are striking individual differences in mind, 
which give tise to diversities of feeling, talents, 
and dispositions. ‘These differences may be re- 
garded as, to some extent, the repulsive elements 
of society ; but nature has bestowed on us also a 
very powerful faculty of Love of Approbation, 
(its organs are among the largest in the brain) 
which inspires us with the desire of the approval 
of our fellow men. This faculty presents us 
with motives to smooth down our peculiarities, 
to forego our individual indulgences, and to con- 
form as far as possible to the opinions, manners, 
and habits of our neighbours, iu order to obtain 
their approbation ; in short, it Madacamises the 
highway of social intercourse, and renders it 
agreeable and smooth. But this faculty needs 
the illumination of knowledge and the guidance 
of moral and religious principle to prevent it from 
degenerating into an universal com plaisance, equal- 
ly ready to acquiesce in the pretensions of vice 
as to approve of the excellence of virtue. When 
the quality is deficient in a people, the intercourse 
of society is harsh and disagreeable ; but, when 
it is too powerful and ill-regulated, it may expend 
itself in an universal approval of the opinions of 
the day, and induce them to shrink from con- 
demning any generally received object or opinion, 
lest they should give offence, or incur disappro- 
bation. It then undermines truth, by sapping 
the foundations of moral courage. 

When this faculty acts along with the love of 
wealth or of power its selfish influence is aug- 
mented, because the approbation of society con- 
duces directly to the gratification of these desires. 
In the United States, these objects are eagerly 
pursued by a large majority of the people, and 
this the vast influence of public opinion among 
them is accounted for. But Love of Approba- 
tion, when combined in action with the senti- 
ments of Benevolence, Conscientiousness, Vene- 
ration, and enlightened intellect, takes a loftier 
aim ; it then desires distinction on account of in- 
tellectual attainments, holiness, charity, aud truth, 
and it desires only the approval of men of virtu- 
ous lives and cultivated understandings. 

Far, therefore, from regarding the great power 
of public opinion in the United States as in itself 
an evil, I view it as a gigantic controlling influ- 
ence which may become the most efficient ally 
of virtue. It is delightful to see the human mind, 
when emancipated from artificial fetters, evolving 
from its own deep fountains a mighty restraiming 
power, far superior in force and efficacy for the 
accomplishment of good, to all the devices m- 
vented by the self-constituted guides of mankind. 
At present this power is operating in * United 
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States essentially as a blind impulse ; many of 
the artificial standards erected in Europe by 
monarchy, aristocracy, feudalism, established 
churches, and other ancient institutions for its di- 
rection, have been broken down, and no other 
standards have yet been erected in their place. 
No manners or maxims have yet received the 
stamp of general acceptation, to enable opinion 
to settle on them with security. 

That this is the true theory of the phenomena 
of public opinion, is rendered probable by the 
fact that its mighty influence is of recent growth. 
For many years after the Revolution, it was not 
felt to the same extent as at present—opinion 
continued to be modified by the monarchical 
feelings in which the people had been educated, 
long after they became their own rulers. It is 
only within these five and twenty years that the 
people have discovered and chosen to wield their 
own sovereign authority ; and as if for the very 
purpose of controlling them, public opinion has 
within the same period developed its stupendous 
powers. The ground is gradually becoming 
cleared of the antiquated posts and rails that di- 
rected public sentiment into particular paths ; and 
the question occurs, what is destined to supply 
their place? Christianity will readily occur, as 
the most desirable guide ; but at present, and for 
some generations, its influence will be limited by 
the conflicts existing between the different sects. 
Besides, the pulpit still devotes too little of its 
attention to secular affairs, and there are yet too 
few instances of combination among Christians 
of all denominations to accomplish general prac- 
tical good, irrespective of their several doctrinal 
views. May not some aid be obtained from the 
maxims of moral and political science, founded 
on asound interpretation of the nature of man 
and of the external world, and of their reciprocal 
relationship? If the mere forms of monarchy, 
aristocracy, feudalism, and religious establish- 
ments, often at variance with reason and the best 
interests of mankind, have become fetters with 
which opinion has been bound as in adamantine 
chains, why may not the dictates of God’s wis- 
dom, when developed to the understanding and 
impressed upon the moral sentiments from in- 
fancy, produce as powerful and a much more 
salutary effect? ‘The United States must look 
to instruction in moral and political science, aided 
and sanctioned by religion, for the re-election of 
standards and guides of opinion ; and to the ac- 
complishment of this object the new philosophy 
will constitute a valuable assistant. 

One distinct cause of the fear of individuals 
to oppose public opinion, when wrong, is the 
want of reliance on the moral tendency of the 
public mind, and on its inclination to correct its 
own errors, and to do justice to those who have 
braved its disapprobation in defence of truth. ‘The 
vivid excitement under which opinionis formed, is 
one element in producing this terror ; but another 
unquestionably is the uncertainty which is felt 
regarding both the principles and motives by 
which, at any moment, it may be swayed. The 
public intellect is practical and direct, and it 
neither investigates principles nor embraces dis- 
tant or comprehensive views; while the public 
feeling is composed of a confused jumble of 
selfish and moral impulses, the course of which, 
on any particular emergency, often defies calcu- 
lation. Nevertheless the race is ever onward; 


there is little looking back, little calm reflection, 
little retracing of steps once taken, unless some 
Unsurmountable obstacle presents itself, which, 
from its magnitude and immovability, deflects the 





public mind, or makes it recoil upon itself. It 
appears to me also that the organs of Benevo- 
lence and Veneration are larger and more power- 
ful than those of Conscientiousness in the Anglo- 
Saxon race in general; and that in consequence, 
both the Americans and British are more distin- 
guished for benevolent and religious feelings than 
for an acute sense of justice. ‘This defect ren- 
ders it more arduous for individuals, either in 
Britain or America, to take their stand on high 
moral principle in opposition to public opinion, 
because the faculty which prompts to the rectifi- 
cation of error, and the redressing of injustice, is 
comparatively feeble in the common mind. But 
this imperfection may be removed by a more 
assiduous cultivation of the faculty of Conscien- 
tiousness in the young. If the common schools 
embued the youthful mind with a clear know- 
ledge of its own faculties, of the laws appointed 
by the Creator for their guidance, and also of the 
natural laws which regulate the progress of so- 
ciety, this information might come in place of 
monarchical and feudal institutions for the guid- 
ance of opinion, and might afford fixed starting 
points, from which the moralist and statesman, 
the divine and the philanthropist, could advance 
with safety, in their endeavours to check the 
people when bent on erroneous courses of ac- 
tion. 

In short, if the gigantic regulating and con- 
trolling power of public opinion, evolved by the 
free institutions of America, were enlightened and 
guided by the principles of Christianity and Sci- 
ence, instead of being left to act impulsively and 
as it were blindly, it would prove itself not a 
tvrant, but a protector to virtue, law, order, and 
justice, far more efficient than any that has hith- 
erto been discovered. It would leave thought 
and action absolutely free, within the legitimate 
limits of all the faculties, (which none of the 
guides of opinion erected by human invention 
has ever done ;) while it would apply an irresisti- 
ble check at the very point where alone a check 
would be wanted—that which separates the 
boundaries of good and evil. 

I have made these remarks unhesitatingly, be- 
cause I believe them to embody some truth: but 
I admit that it may be long before the American 
people will appreciate them, and longer still be- 
fore they will attempt to carry them into effect ; 
but with a nation, as with the God of nations, a 
thousand years is as one day, and if the views be 
sound, they will not lose thcir character or im- 
portance by delay. 


Whatever estimate may be formed of the adap- 
tation of the new philosophy to the wants of the 
American people as a guide to opinion, there can 
be little doubt that some general moral infiuence, 
which should command respect and pervade the 
Union, would be highly useful. The division 
of the country into states, and these into counties 
and townships, each of which becomes an ab- 
sorbing focus of interest to its own inhabitants, 


retards the diffusion of much valuable knowledce, | 
I met | bent of mind of one of its conductors, Mr. Ro- 


and to some extent paralyses moral effort. 
with highly intelligent persons in Connecticut, | 


interested in education, who knew nearly nothing | 


of the organisation and action of the board of | 
education in Massachusetts, although this state is | 
divided from Connecticut only by aline. Not | 
only so, but before I left the United States, the | 
Common School Journal of Connecticut had | 
ceased to be published, owing to the want of | 


subscribers. It was a very ably conducted, use- 





ful, and cheap periodical, but it did not discuss 
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| politics, nor theological controversy, nor news ; 
| it was full only of high moral and practical infor- 
mation relative to the improvement of education; 
and this object interested so few persons that it 
could not find subscribers sufficient to support its 
existence! In Pennsylvania still less is known 
by the public of what is doing in Massachusetts 
or the other states in mere moral pursuits ; and 
so with other portions of the Union. Large 
numbers of religious papers are published in the 
states, but the circulation of nearly the whole of 
them is local. 

In New York several weekly papers devoted 
to general literature have recently been instituted, 
gigantic in point of size, and intended, by their 
contents and moderate price, to command a cir- 
culation throughout the Union; but their success 
also has been limited. ‘The circulation of Cham- 
bers’s Edinburgh Journal in Great Britain and 
Ireland, with a population of 24,000,000, is 
stated to be about 70,000 weekly, while the 
highest circulation of any one of these N. York 
papers, I was assured, does not exceed, on an 
average, 15,000 weekly, among a population of 
18,000,000. ‘There is a great difference also 
in the matter contained in these publications. 
Chambers’s Journal is reprinted in New York, 
but has only a small circulation. It is too didac- 
tic and too little exciting to possess general in- 
terest in America. ‘The New York publications 
are composed of the plunder of European novels 
and magazines ; of reports of sermons by popu- 
lar preachers ; of stories, horrors, and mysteries ; 
of police reports, in which crime and misery are 
concocted into melo-dramnas, now exciting sym- 
pathy, now laughter; with a large sprinkling of 
news and politics. As they obtain the largest 
and most general circulation of all the publica- 
tions in the Union, they may be regarded as re- 
presenting to some extent the general mind; and 
certainly they are not calculated to convey a high 
opinion of ii. It would be a great advantage to 
the Union if a paper, composed partly on the 
principles of Addison’s Spectator—taking cogni- 
sance of manners and minor morals, and partly 
on those of Chambers’s Journal — combining 
didactie instruction with a reasonable amount of 
entertaining reading, could be established and 
widely circulated; a paper which should serve 
as the gazette of the philanthropist, of the moral 
and intellectual of all parts of the Union, which 
should inform each of what the other is doing in 
the great cause of human improvement, and dif- 
fuse useful intelligence into every town and coun- 
tv of every state. 

Such a publication might, in time, serve to 
create a moral public opinion, and do vast service 
| to the civilisation of the Union. But it should 
| be conducted by a person of much wisdom and 
discretion, and be cosmopolitan in its principles. 
The difficulty is great in finding such a person. 
The success of Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal 
is owing partly to the sagacity, perseverance, and 
industry of both its editors ; but it has also been 
materially promoted by the genius and peculiar 








bert Chambers—in whom a combination of mental 
qualities, rarely met with, occurs. Hence, the 
work has been marked from its commencement 
by an unity of design, a variety of matter, popu- 
lar interest, and scientific solidity, never before 
exhibited in any similar work—added to which 
is a presiding morality and sound sense, that re- 
commend it equally to the peer and the peasant. 
I deem it necessary to make these remarks re- 
specting the special qualities oo con- 
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ducting Chambers’s Journal, because I do not 
consider that any association of men of talent, 
although backed by ample funds, could render 
such a periodical successful either in Britain or 
the United States, without at least one conductor 
peculiarly fitted for the task by his mental endow- 
ments, tastes, studies, and attainments; and any 
attempt to institute such a work which should 
end in failure and disappointment would retard 
instead of advancing the accomplishment of its 
objects. The local newspapers, in general, do 
not circulate moral intelligence. I frequently 
read in the Common School Journal of Massa- 
chusetts articles of great interest connected with 
the advancement of public instruction; but, ex- 
cept in a few instances, they were not copied by 
the press with a view to diffuse them through 
the state. It was not because the School Jour- 
nal’s circulation superseded the necessity of this, 
but because the editors of the newspapers were 
not sufficiently interested in education to perceive 
the value of the information to their readers. 


CHAPTER XXIll. 


1839. 


New Haven, March 20. Phrenology.—The 
subject of the following case was introduced to 
me by a medical friend. On 15th September, 
1833, Lemuel Camp, now aged 36, temperament 
bilious-sanguine, keeper of an oyster tavern in 
this city, waz shooting, when the gun burst, and 
the iron which closes the end of the barrel was 
driven into his skull, and buried in his brain, in 
the region of Eventuality. He fell, but soon re- 
covered sensation, and walked home, a mile and 
a half, assisted by two young men. He was 
conscious all the time; felt little pain, and sus- 
tained little loss of blood. Dr. Knight traveled 
three miles to reach him, and then extracted the 
iron. He felt a terrible wrench when it was 
withdrawn, but no other severe consequences. 
The broken portions of the skull were extracted, 
part of the brain came away, the skin closed on 
the wound, and in five weeks he was able to 
walk abroad. He gave me this information him- 
self, in presence of a medical friend of his own, 
and added that his mind has never been affected ; 
but his friend informed me that Camp’s wile de- 
clares that, since the accident, he has been obli- 
vious of things and occurrences. He will come 
into the house, lay down his whip, and in a 
minute forget where he has putit. After being 
exposed to severe cold, and after drinking, he is 
liable to be seized with involuntary muscular 
action, amounting to convulsions. In other re- 
spects, his health is good. He took a box out 
of his pocket and showed the iron and the broken 
pieces of bone which he carried in it, and he 
quite seriously assured me, that for the first year 
after the accident, if any person rattled these in 
the box, or meddled with them, his wound would 
ache, although he were a mile distant from the 
box and bones, and had no previous suspicion of 
any such interference! After the first year, this 
acute sensibility ceased! I felt the edges of the 
wound in the skull, and found them irregular, 
and the injury seemed to be chiefly on the left 
side. There is, however, in the box a portion 


of the frontal bone to which the falx had been 
attached, and both Dr. Knight and Dr. Hooker 
afterwards mentioned, that they considered that 
both sides of the brain had been injured at the 


the longitudinal sinus was ruptured, and ac- 
counted for the small hemorrhage by the wound 
being low in the forehead. Dr. Hooker said, 
that the patient’s intellectual faculties are not im- 
paired. ‘This was all the light I could obtain on 
the case. ‘The injury was confined almost en- 
tirely to the organs of Eventuality, and [ could 
form no accurate estimate of the state of efli- 
ciency of this faculty, from the short interview 
which I had with the patient, who, besides, was 
not a reflecting man. I must therefore leave the 
reader to form his own opinion, whether the 
mind of the patient was enfire or not. 
Professor Hooker mentioned to me, that my 
lectures had made few converts to Phrenology in 
New Haven; in answer to which remark, I re- 
peated the statement made in my introductory 
lecture, that the truth of Phrenology could be 
ascertained only by observation, and that the 
object of my lectures was, not fo prove ils truth, 
but simply t> teach what was to be observed, 
and how to observe; and, therefore, that the more 
scientific any audience was, the fewer would be 
the believers through sheer credulity, an order 
of converts which I did not desire. Professor 
Silliman, on the other hand, in seconding the 
resolutions adopted by the class, mentioned that 
he had attended four courses of lectures on phre- 
nology, and that he was satisfied that the great 
principles of the science were well founded ; 
thus showing that, in his case, conviction bore a 
relation to the extent of observation on the sub- 
ject. 
Reversed Organs.—Many objections to phre- 
nology are founded on the supposed want of 
symmetry between the two sides of the brain. 
The differences between the arrangement of the 
convolutions on the one side and the other are 
not greater than between the distribution of the 
veins in the right arm and the left. Nature oc- 
casionally makes considerable deviations from 
the common position of particular organs in the 
body ; and, indeed, in some instances, entirely 
reverses their usual locality. ‘This is well known 
to medical men, but for the sake of the non- 
medical reader, I present Dr. Hooker’s deserip- 
tion of a preparation of a human subject which I 
examined in his anatomical museum. 
‘In the winter of 1838-9, a subject brought 
into the anatomical rooms of the Medical Institu- 
tion of Yale College, was found to have a perfect 
lateral transposition of the viscera of the body. 
The heart was on the right side; the right lung 
had two, the left three lobes, ihe descending 
aorta lay on the right side of the spine, the vena 
eava on the left; the liver with the gall-bladder 
on the left, the spleen on the right side. The 
bloodvessels, nerves, and other parts, were ex- 
amined with the utmost minuteness, and not the 
least exception was found to a perfect transposi- 
tion of all the parts, every thing appearing per- 
fectly normal except in position. ‘The subject 
was a man apparently fifty-five years old, and 
had undoubtedly been a hard-labouring man, as 
was indicated by the thickened cuticle of the 
hands, the large muscles, and other circum- 
stances. He appeared to have died from acute 
disease of the lungs.” 
Proiessor Hooker showed me a skull bearing 
an insecription—Richard J. Wethby, died Dec. 
10, 1829, aged thirty-one, on which I remarked 
that the organs of Constructiveness must have 
been very large, because they had depressed the 
edges of the super-orbitar plate on which they 
had rested, towards the ethmoidal fosse, and 
also rajsed a considerable elevation externally at 


. a 
the usual place on each side; while the or an 
of Language must have been very small, Sethe 
the super-orbitar plate was convex, instead of 
being concave, which is usually the case, where 
they had rested on it. Dr. Hooker mentioned 
that the man whose skull this was had been a 
stone-cutter ; he had died of consumption, and 
during his illness, had given himself to be mace 
into a skeleton after death. He was a very ex. 
pert artificer in stone, and so de‘icient in Jan. 
guage that in conversation he was not only slow 
but used extraordinary words, through deficiency 
in commanding the usual vocabulary, 

March 23. ‘TYher. 37°. Presentation of q 
Silver Vase-—This evening a beautiful ‘and 
richly ornamented silver vase was presented to 
me in Howard's Hotel by the ladies and gentle. 
men who had attended my two courses of lec. 
tures in New York. It was delivered by Mr, 
E. P. Hurlbut, the author of the work on « Civi] 
Office and Political Ethics,” formerly alluded to, 
in their names, in presence of an assemblage of 
the subscribers, and prefaced by a speech, of the 
merits of which it is not suitable for me to speak, 

March 25. ‘Ther. 27°. Visit to Ohio and 
Keniucky.—This day we left New York, ac. 
companied by a much valued American friend, 
on a visit to Cincinnati and Kentucky, not with 
the view of lecturing, but to see something of the 
interior of the country before returning to Eu- 
rope. We went to Philadelphia, and thence to 











Baltimore, by the Philadelphia, Wilmington, and 
Baltimore Railway. 

April 2. Ther. 32°. We proceeded to Fre- 
derick, (Maryland,) a distance of sixty miles, by 
a railway which runs for a great part of the way 
along the bank of a small river, the Patapsco, 
flowing in a beautifully wooded narrow valley. 
At Frederick we hired an exclusive extra to carry 
us by the National Road to Wheeling on the 
Ohio river, and traveled the distance, 221 miles, 
in four days, having stopped each night to sleep. 
We descended the Ohio in a steamboat, and ar- 
rived at Cinninnati at 6 A. M. on the 8th of April. 
The thermometer then stood at 40°. ‘The town 
disappointed me, not in consequence of its own 
defects, bui of the exaggerated descriptions of it 
which [ had read. It is a handsome city of 
50,000 inhabitants, and a marvellous example of 
the rapid increase of the country in wealth and 
population. In 1795, Cincinnati contained 500; 
in 1800, 750; in 1810, 2500; in 1820, 10,000; 
in 1830, 25,000; and now. in 1840, it is esti- 
mated to contain 50,000 souls. Mrs. ‘Trollope’s 
bazaar is converted into a lecture room, and is al 
object of curiosity to strangers. 

April 13. Ther. 32°. Visit to General Har- 
rison.—General Harrison, the whig candidate 
for the Presidency of the United States at the 
election in November, 1840, lives at North Bend, 
on the Ohio, 16 miles below Cincinnati; and 
one of his friends having offered to introduce us 
to him, we sailed down the river, and waited on 
him. As he has since been elected president, a 
few particulars of his history may be interesting 
to the reader. General Harrison was born in 
Virginia, on the 9th February, 1773. He was 
educated at Hampden Sydney College, and then 
repaired to Philadelphia to pursue the study of 
medicine under Dr. Benjamin Rush. In 1791, 
he abandoned the profession of medicine, and 
obtained from General Washington a commission 
as ensign in the first regiment of the United 
States Artillery. He served in the war with the 
Indians, in the Northwest Territory ; and an 








point in question. Dr. Knight had no doubt that 
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time, remarked, — would as soon have thought 
of putting my wife in the service as this boy ; 
but 1 have been out with him, and I find those 
smooth cheeks are on a wise head, and that slight 
frame is almost as tough as my own weather 
peaten carcass.” Peace was concluded with the 
Indians in 4795, and Captain Harrisou was ap- 
ointed to the command of Fort Washington 
now Cincinnati,) where he married the daughter 
of John Cleves Symmes, the founder of the 
Miami setilements. He subsequently retired to 
his farm near Cincinnati, and soon acquired that 


taste for agriculture which, through a long lile,. 


has prompted him, when not engaged in public 
service, to return to the plough, and where we 
found him at our visit. 

General Harrison’s residence at North Bend 
consists of a cenire house of two stories, nuw 
covered with clap-boards, but which the general 
told us is really built of logs, and two clap-boarded 
wings of one story each. It stands about a quar- 
ter of a mile from the Ohio, ina grass park, having 
a few cherry trees in the distance, and several 
laburnums close to the door. ‘The park may 
contain forty to fifty acres, enclosed with a rail 
fence. A foot-path, worn in the grass, but not 
formed by art, leads from the gate to the door of 
the house. ‘The floor of the house is about fil- 
teen or eighteen inches above the grass, and three 
stones of increasing thickness, undressed, not 
built on each other, but each lying on the ground, 
at successive distances, serve as steps to surmount 
this height. ‘Che centre house has much the ap- 
pearance of a log-cabin. ‘I'he principal room in 
it is coarsely finished, and the wooden fire blazes 
on the hearth. One of the wings, however, is 
finished like a modern house, and comfortably 
funished as a drawing-room. Between the park 
and the river a canal is forming, to connect Cin- 
cinnati with the interior of the state. 

General Harrison was suffering from a violent 
headache when we arrived, but Mrs. Harrison 
gave us a kind welcome, and the general at length 
appeared. He is now sixty-seven, rather above 
the middle stature, slender, and he stoops consi- 
derably. His temperament is nervous and bilious ; 
his head is long, of full average height, but not 
remarkably broad. ‘I'he anterior lobe is above 
an average both in length from front to back and 
height; and both the observing and reflecting 
organs are well developed. ‘I'he head is obvi- 
ously flat in the region of Acquisitiveness. ‘he 
moral region seemed to present an average deve- 
lopment. His eye is vivacious, and his counte- 
nance is highly expressive of thought; indeed 
his whole appearance is much more that of a lite- 
rary or scientific man, than that of a military 
commander. His habitation presented unequi- 
vocal indications of humble fortune: indeed I 
may say (and I say it without the least feeling of 
disrespect) of poverty; yet his manner and ap- 
pearance were those of a man of the world, who 
was familiar with the best society, and who, in 
the retirement of his farm at North Bend, retained 
the polish and appearance of a gentleman. 

Immediately after dinner we retired and walked 
with him over part of his farm. It is his own 
property, and we were told extends to about 
1500 acres, part of his wife’s dowry. From the 
rising ground behind his house the view is nighly 
beautiful, embracing two bends of the Ohio and 
lls picturesque banks. At first it was intended 
to plant on this spot the great city of the west ; 
but it is said that the commanding officer of the 
district entertained an affection for the wife of a 
sergeant who was then stationed at Cincinnati, 

















and that this induced him to remove his troops | the most powerful and eloquent medical writers 
there, from which circumstance that town sprung | in the United States, and has scarcely a rival west 
into being. Behind the general’s house is a large | of the Alleghany mountains. He has been the 


garden, in which we saw a white-headed eagle, | 


with only one leg. It was presented to him by a 
convention of his political iriends; and the gen- 
tleman who delivered it, in name of the rest, ob- 
served, in his speech, that as an eagle was seen 
hovering over Fort Meigs when the general fought 
the battle in its defence, this may possibly be the 
identical bird! ‘I'he general remarked to us that 
eagles were then so numerous in that country 
that they might be seen hovering over many 
places. ‘I'he captors of the eagle had dislocated 
its leg, and Dr. ‘Thornton, the general’s son-in- 
law, believing it to be broken, had amputated it. 
The friend who introduced us to the general said, 
‘* General Harrison has promised to keep the 
eagle till the 4th of March next, when we hope 
he will go to the White House,” (the familiar 
name of the president’s official residence in the 
city of Washington.) ‘*Ah!’’ said the general 
promptly, and in the most natural tone, ‘ there 
is one other condition about that. If Mr. Van 
Buren abandons his mischievous policy, he may 
stay in the White House, and | shail remain in 
mine.” He mentioned that in agreeing to be put 
in nomination for the presidency, he had dis- 
tinctly announced his resolution to retire at the 
end of the first term of four years. 

In the evening we left North Bend, and had a 
delightful drive along the right bank of the Ohio 
to Cincinnati. I was impressed by this visit 
with strong feelings of respect for General Har- 
rison. After a long life spent in the service of 
his country, he lives, poor indeed, but he seemed 
cheerful and happy. He does not conceal his 


poverty, nor does he make the least parade of it. | 


He alludes to it simply as a fact, and he betrayed 
not one emotion of envy or jealousy of any hu- 


early, persevering, intrepid, and successful ad- 
vocate of Phrenology ; and in his character of 
medical professor, first at Lexington and latterly 
in Louisville, has exerted a great influence in its 
favour. ‘To our regret, he was still suffering 
from the effects of a recent severe indisposition, 
and was able to see us only for a few minutes, a 
circumstance which on every account, we deeply 
lamented. He recovered; and before we sailed 
for Kurope I had the pleasure of receiving a pass- 
ing visit from him in Staten Island. He is now 
advanced in life, but so full of fire and vigour, 
that 1 look forward to his still labouring in the 
cause of science for many years. 

We traveled by an excellent road to Frankfort, 
the capital of Kentucky, thence by a railroad to 
Lexington, near which Mr. Clay resides, but 
who was then engaged in the senate at Wash- 
ington, and afterwards to Maysville, where we 
again met the Ohio. Nothing can exceed the 
fertility and beauty of Kentucky; yet slavery 
prevents it from fully flourishing. In passing 
through a portion of Virginia, and also in Ken- 














| 
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tucky, I narrowly observed the extent of labour 
performed by slaves, whether as waiters, house- 
servants, labourers, or tradesmen, and in all these 
capacities it was greatly inferior both in quantity 
and quality to that performed, not only by white 
men, but by free negroes, In the inns, the slaves 
run about wifh a wonderful display of muscular 
activity, but there is a sad lack of mind in it; 
they are active in body to avoid vituperation, but 
their minds are dormant, because they have no 
interest in their work. ‘The condition of many 
of the inns, the servants of which are slaves, 
is very bad. ‘They are sadly dirty and sorely 
dilapidated; and even in Louisville and Lexing- 


man being, and still less did he indicate any feel-| ton, where they are managed in the best manner 


ing of disappointed ambition. 

The excitement of the public mind during a 
contest for the presidentship is great and univer- 
sal; the tongue ceases to utter, and the ear to 
hear, any words except those relating to the elec- 
tion; the press groans under the weight of the 
subject, and all the functions of life seem to be 
exclusively devoted to it. It is the parent of 
much drinking and debauchery, of fraud, lying, 
bribing, cajoling, and intimidating. But it also 
evolves good. ‘I'he measures of government are 
severely scrutinised by reason as well as decided 


on by passion; the whole Union is moved by | 


one interest, and the impression that they all 
belong to one nation is vividly excited. Local 
interests are for the moment forgotten, and one 
pulse appears to beat from Maine to Mississippi. 
My fear is, that without the recurrence of these 
elections, the people of the different states would 
rapidly come to regard each other as strangers 
and rivals, and insensibly slacken the bonds 
which bind them together as one great nation. 
The elections of members of congress have not 
this effect; for although that assembly is national, 
each of its members represents only a section of 
the country. The president alone derives his 
power from the people of the whole Union. 
April 15. Ther. 55°. Kentucky.— We sailed 
down the Ohic to Louisville in Kentucky, dis- 
tance 135 miles, and found it a large thriving 
town, and apparently destined to become a formi- 
dable rival to Cincinnati. My chief object was 
to pay a visit to Dr. Charles Caldwell, with 
whom I had corresponded for upwards of twenty 
years, but whom I had never met, He is one of 
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possible with such assistants, they are far inferior 
to the hotels of the same class in the free states, 
in many of which, too, free Africans are the chief 
servants. By comparing the amount of exertion, 
and the progress in work made by the white 
labourers and tradesmen in Ohio, with those of 
the slave labourers and tradesmen in Kentucky, 
I became convinced that a vigorous German or 
British emigrant, working by the piece, performs 
more work than two slaves, and does it better; 
and that two white labourers, taking them on an 
average, accomplish more than three slaves. 
Kentucky, with this inferior quality of labour, 
competes with Ohio and Indiana and their free 
labour, separated only by the river; and certainly 
it is not advancing in prosperity nearly so fast as 
they do, and this in faet is a relative decline. 
There is a prevailing expectation, therefore, that 
her own interests will prompt Kentucky to abo- 
lish slavery within a few years, independently of 
any general movement on the subject by the other 
slave states. 

Great religious revivals were in progress at 
Frankfort when we visited it. ‘The governor of 
the state had been converted, and prayed pub- 
licly every morning at sunrise in one of the 
churches. ‘The Supreme Court also was in 
session, and-at table we met the judges and many 
lawyers. The following dialogue took place at 
the public breakfast table, and was obviously not 
of a confidential nature, but on the contrary in- 
tended, at least by one of the parties, for general 
edification. The Rev. Mr. ———- said, that the 
governor had, that morning, given them a most 
impressive prayer in the church, and, turning to 
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the chief justice, he continued, ‘** When shall 
we see the chief justice in the church giving us 
a prayer!” Chief Justice—* Why you see I 
have so many duties to discharge, that I have no 
time for it.’ Minister—* But, chief juste, 
these are all little matters of this world’s concern- 


ment, and this is the one thing needful!’ Chief 


Justice—** True, and I have been intending, the 
first leisure three months I can command, to give 
the whole subject a thorough consideration.” 
‘* Minister—* But, chief justice, you believe, and 
no time is necessary for consideration. If you 
begin at once and pray, the kingdom of heaven 
will be opened unto you.” Chief Justice— 
‘* Well, that is very true, but I don't like to set 
about a thing without a complete investigation. 
I want to consider the whole question, and to 
satisfy myself pioperly. You see that my time 
is entirely occupied with these causes; it is my 
first duty to attend to them, and I have not an 
hour to bestow on any other subject. I must go 
to court immediately.”” This dialogue is cha- 
racteristic of the professions of the speakers, and 
it shows, also, that, although there is no Esta- 
blished Church in Kentucky, there is no lack of 
zeal and earnestness in religion. 

In Kentucky, slavery exists in its mildest form, 
and agriculture is the chief employment of the 
slaves. A farmer buys his ploughman as he does 
his horses and cattle, and his price is from $700 
to $800. Nevertheless, ‘Thomas Jefferson’s 
picture of the effects of slavery is realised even 
here. In his ‘* Notes on the state of Virginia,” 
he says, * ‘here must doubtless be an unhappy 
influence on the manners of our people produced 
by the existence of slavery among us. ‘I'he whole 
commerce between master and slave is a perpetual 
exercise of the most boisterous passions, the most 
unremitting despotism on the one part, and de- 
grading submission on the other. Our children 
see this, and learn to imitate it; for man is an 
imitative animal. This quality is the germ of 
all education in him. From his cradle to his 
grave he is learning to do what he sees others do. 
If a parent could find no motive either in his phi- 
lanthropy or his self-love, for restraining his in- 
temperance of passion towards his slaves, it 
should always be a sufficient one, that his child 
is present. But, generally, it is not sufficient. 
The parent storms; the child looks on, catches 
the lineaments of wrath, puts on the same airs 
in the circle of smaller slaves, gives a loose to 
the worst of passions, and thus nursed, educated, 
and daily exercised in tyranny, cannot but be 
stamped by it with odious peculiarities. ‘The 
man must be a prodigy who can retain his man- 
ners and morals undepraved by such circum- 
stances,”” * * * « And can the liberties of a 
nation be thought secure when we have removed 
their only firm basis, aconviction in the minds of 
the people, that these liberties are the giftof God? 
That they are not to be violated but with his 
wrath? Indeed, I tremble for my country when 
I reflect that God is just; that his justice cannot 
sleep for ever; thatconsidering numbers, nature, 
and natural means only,a revolution of the wheel 
of fortune, an exchange of situation, is among 
possible events ; that it may become probable by 
supernatural interference! The Almighty has 
no attribute that can take side with us in such a 
contest.” 

It is impossible to add to the force of eloquence 
of this exposition of the inherent evils of slavery. 
I had the pleasure of meeting a gentleman, a na- 
tive of Virginia, who mentioned, that he had 
emancipated his slaves and removed to a free 


state, because, among other effects, he saw that 
slavery was corrupting the minds of his children. 
He added, however, that his slaves had not pro- 
fited by their freedom; the incapacity for self- 
action and self-control which slavery engenders, 
renders emancipated Africans, in general, unfit to 
struggle successfully with the difficulties which 
surround them. ‘These difficulties arise from the 
existence of slavery and slave laws, and of habits 
of feeling connected with them, in the society 
into which they are thrown. By them the ne- 
groes are degraded and oppressed after they are 
free, and often become immoral and miserable. 
Universal emancipation, which should raise all 
the Africans at once to the condition of free men, 
and impose on the whites the twofold duty of 
treating them with kindness and direeting their 
industrial efforts, will probably prove the only 
safe and beneficial means of terminating slavery. 

Return to New York.—We descended the 
Ohio from Maysville to Cincinnati, and there 
engaged a comfortable state-room in a steamboat 
going up the river to Pittsburgh, where we ar- 
rived on the 26th of April. ‘here were only 
two modes of reaching Philadelphia, one by the 
Pennsylvania Canal and Portage Railroad across 
the Alleghany mountains; the other by the pub- 
lic road. We were assured by every one, that 
the road was in the worst possible condition, and 
the inns indifferent, and that the canal was pre- 
ferable. We accordingly embarked on board of 
the ** James Madison’”’ at 9 P. M., and the scene 
may be thus described. ‘The boat is fitted -up 
exclusively for carrying passengers. ‘The gen- 
tlemen’s cabin was about 42 feet long, 15 broad, 
and 7 high; and the ladies’ cabin 12 feet long, 
13 broad, and 7 high. Behind the ladies’ cabin 
was a dressing-room for them, 6 feet by 7 or so. 
Before the gentlemen’s cabin was the bar-room 
and the kitchen. ‘here were windows all along 
on both sides of the boat. ‘There was one small 
sky-light in the roof of the gentlemen’s cabin. 
Into this space were stowed 35 men, 19 women, 
and T0 children, 7 of whom were at the breast. 
The rate of traveling by the boats was four miles 
an hour. ‘The distance from Pittsburgh to Har- 
risburgh, is 286 miles, of which we traveled by 
the canal 249, and by the Portage Railroad 37 
miles, occupying four nights and three days. 
‘The beds were ranged continuously along each 
side of the boat, in three tiers, all within the 
space of 7 feet in height, and they ran directly 
across the windows; every one of which was 
anxiously closed, to prevent the ingress of cold 
and damp air. The passengers, whose beds 
reached to the door, insisted on closing it also to 
keep out the cold; so that there was only the 
small skylight in the gentlemen’s cabin for ven- 
tilating thirty-five pair of lungs; and it, too, was 
packed round on every side by luggage, and 
covered on the top on account of rain. During 
the day the beds, consisting of mattresses, sheets, 
pillows, and cotton quilts, were piled one above 
another, as close as they could be packed, in a 
corner of the boat, and inclosed within folding 
doors and a curtain, so as to be out of sight, and 
to occupy as little space as possible. ‘They 
were stowed away the moment the passengers 
left them in the morning, and continued so until 
bedtime. ‘The smell of animal effluvia, when they 
were unpacked, was truly horrid. The mattresses 
and quilts, from their construction, could not be 
washed, and they were saturated with the perspi- 
ration of every individual who had used them 
since the commencement of the season, or pro- 


board. ‘There was no provision for holdin th 
clothes of the passengers during the night exce ; 
laying them on stools which were speedily u a 
or on the floor, which all day had been mt i 
by innumerable chewers of tobacco. The bran 
of suffocation in bed was distressing, and on risine 
the feeling of discomfort and fatigue proved that 
nature had not been refreshed. During the da 
we breathed fresh air on deck, and opened Pid 
windows. ‘The cooking was astonishingly well 
accomplished, considering the small accommoda- 
tion; and the meals were unexceptionable; but 
‘I should willingly have lived on bread and water 
for a clean bed and fresh air at night. The 
second night revealed a new horror. The beds 
had been packed up promiscuously, and they 
were tossed out in the same manner; so that each 
night every man got a different sheet, mattress, 
and quilt, as they chanced to come to hand, which 
had been used by his neighbours the night before, 
who in their turn received his! 

At Hollidaysburgh eight or ten clergymen, of 


dren of some of them, joined the boat, and we 
had now upwards of seventy passengers on board, 
The captain said that we should soon be “ damn- 
ing’’ him on account of our discomfort; but he 
was guiltless, and nobody, within my hearing, 
said an uncivil word to him. He was attentive, 
and did all that he could to contribute to the wel- 
fare of the passengers; but little was in his 
power. At night one of these clergymen put 
the question to the vote of the passengers, whe- 
ther they would have religious exercises, The 
majority voted in favour of his proposal, and we 
had prayers and psalms. ‘The majority knelt on 
the floor, which had been defiled all day by 
tobacco saliva; and after shutting up all the 
avenues to fresh air, and preparing to sleep in 
unwholesome bedding; in short, after setting 
aside all the laws of health, and assembling 
around them the natural causes of croup and 
fever for the children, and of pulmonary  affec- 
tions for themselves—they prayed fervently to 
God for spiritual blessings, and also for refresh- 
ing slumbers and sound health, and to be raised 
up next morning invigorated and cheered for the 
labours and duties of the day! They were not 
rough, wild, excited fanatics ; on the contrary, 
with one exception, they were gentle, kind, cul- 
tivated, Christian men. ‘Their exercises were 
not only clothed in the words, but breathed the 
very spirit of benevolence and veneration, and 
their language, always appropriate, was in some 
instances even elegant and touching. But they 
were sadly deficient in the knowledge of God’s 
physical creation. Their prayers for health, in 
these circumstances, appeared to me little short 
of a mockery of Heaven; they did not mean 
them as such, and of course were not guilty of 
irreverence ; but God must have suspended his 
natural laws before he could have given effect to 
their petitions; and when the question is put, 
whether rational beings should expect that God 
should work miracles in order to save them from 
the consequences of their own ignorance and ne- 
glect of his laws—or whether they should venti- 
late their boat, and preserve decent cleanliness 
in their night apparel, as a preliminary condition 
to receiving the blessing of health—there can 
scarcely be two opinions on the subject. It was 
their duty to observe the laws of health, before 
praying for the blessing appointed by the Creator 
to flow from that obedience. In point of fact 
their prayers, on this subject, appeared to me 





bably from the time when they were first taken on 








not to have been answered: for in 7” morning 
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[heard one of them complaining that he felt as 
if he had no life in him—that his head was as if 
filled with some heavy inanimate matter; ano- 
ther complained of pain in his head ; a third of 
nausea; and two who were affected with bron- 
chitis, mentioned how much worse they felt in 
the morning; while the wife of one of them 
wondered how, on rising, she was seized with 
faintness, and continued for hours to feel as if 
she should sink down insensible on the floor. 
[did not hear one of them connect these suffer- 
ings with the bad air and uncleanly condition in 
which they had passed the night. We had 
prayers and psalms in the morning, and again on 
ihe second evening; but as it rained incessantly, 
and the cabin was kept, if possible, still more 
close, the suffering increased ; and, for my own 
part, I did not recover my usual feelings of in- 
ternal comfort and mental alacrity for several 
days after we had escaped from this torturing 
prison. 

These clergymen, certainly, were only pas- 
sengers, and could not alter the circumstances in 
which they and we were placed. But if they 
had known and respected God’s natural laws, 
they might have used the great influence which 
they obviously possessed over the minds of the 
passengers, in inducing them to admit at least 
some portion of fresh air, and also in giving 
effect to a general complaint to the owners of the 
boats against arrangements so manifestly inju- 
rious to health, and which a little skill and ex- 
pense could unquestionably have remedied. 

Some of these ministers were Methodists, and 
they mentioned that their society allows each 
preacher $100 for himself, besides his traveling 
expenses; $100 for his wife, if he be married ; 
$16 for each child below seven, and $24 for each 
child above seven, and below fourteen years of 
age, all per annum. Each preacher has a dis- 
trict which he must traverse every six weeks, 
and at the end of every two years his circuit is 
changed. ‘These are all the allowances, except 
gifts from their flocks. By this machinery the | 
thinly-scattered population of the west is pre- 
served within reach of Christian ordinances and 
cultivation. The love of souls alone can induce 
men of ordinary attainments to embrace so labo- 
nous and ill-requited a profession. 

Part of the scenery through which we passed 
is said to be exquisitely beautiful, but a heavy 
rain descending through a thick mist prevented 








ahundred yards from the boat. 

One of the passengers in conversing with me 
asked—‘* Have you been to the west?”—* A 
short way only.”’—*‘* Have you been long in the 
country ?”’—**Only about twenty months.”— 
“Did you go to settle ?”—** No.””—** Were you 
at St. Louis ?”—* No, not so far.”—** On the 
Ohio, then ?”,—* Yes, as far as Louisville.”— 
“Were you thinking of buying land in Ken- 
tucky ?”—«* No.””—* Do you go to Baltimore ?” 
— ‘No, to Philadelphia.”—* Are you settled 
there ?”—«« No,”"—«« Farther east perhaps ?”— 
“ Yes, a good way farther east.” —** What is the 
name of the town ?’’—** Why, if you have any 
particular interest in knowing, I will tell you.”— 
. Oh no, not any particular interest; only one 
likes to know the gentlemen one travels with. 
If we hear them inquired about, we can say that 
we saw them.”’—* I do not think that there is 
much chance of your being asked about me.” 
Here the dialogue terminated; but all this was 
said quite civilly, and without the least intention 
of rudeness, 
I—41. 
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ton.—I have now seen something of both Boston 


every readiug of his text, and the opinions of his 


able to quote Dante; by learning German and 
becoming eloquent in Goethe. 
sary that he should know chemistry, natural 
philosophy, natural history, physiology, or even 
geology. The Bostonians are learned in litera- 
ture, write well, and speak well; but an inge- 





The day after this conversation C missed 
a silver fruit-knife, which she valued highly ; 
and I used every means to discover whether she 
had dropt it in the boat, but in vain. It was 
given up as lost; when some hours afterwards, 
I saw it in the hands of the individual who had 
interrogated me so minutely. ‘ ‘That’s my wife’s 
fruit-knife,”’ said I, «* which she lost yesterday ; 
where did you find it?’””—* Oh, I found it last 
evening on the deck between two trunks ; I have 
since been inquiring to whom it belonged, and 
could not find an owner.”—* But my wife’s 
initials are on it—C. C.”-—* True, I saw these 
letters, but as you would not tell me any thing 
about yourself yesterday, I had no idea that these 
were your wife’s initials.” ‘The inquisitive gen- 
tleman kindly returned the knife; and I felt that 
he had got completely the better of me on this 
occasion. 

April 30. ‘Ther. 55°. We stayed a day at 
Harrisburg, and admired exceedingly the beauty 
of the Susquehanna River, on the left bank of 
which it stands. ‘The village itself, although the 
political capital of Pennsylvania, is small, plain, 
and unpretending. 

May 1}. Ther. 56°. We started this morning 
at 7 o’clock by a railroad for Philadelphia. The 
country through which it passed is all cleared, 
highly fertile, well cultivated, and possesses 
much natural beauty. ‘The farm-houses and 
offices looked substantial, clean, and neat; we 
were told that a great part of the population is of 
German descent, and that they preserve the lan- 
guage and manners of their original country. 
At1 P.M. the engine was allowed to run off 
the track ; and we lost two hours before it could 
be restored to its place, by means of tackle and 
a multitude of men. No injury was done to it 
or any of the passengers ; but we had not pro- 
ceeded far when the engine stood still. All the 
coals had been consumed, and the engineer had 
supplied their place with green oak, which would 
not burn. At last a baggage train came up and 
pushed our train before it to the next station, 
where we gota supply of combustible fuel. The 
engine then performed its duty well, and at 7 
P. M. we arrived at Philadelphia, three hours 
behind the usual time. The distance was 105 
miles. During all these delays, the result of 
sheer carelessness, not an angry or discontented 
word was heard from the passengers, who were 
very numerous. The railway train from Phila- 
delphia to New York started at 5 P. M. and we 
should have arrived an, hour before that time, in- 
stead of two hours after it. Many individuals 
who had urgent business and appointments in 
New York found their plans deranged, and suf- 
fered serious inconvenience ; yet they bore the 
disappointment with most exemplary patience 
and good humour. 

May 9. ‘Ther. 45°. Philadelphia and Bos- 
and Philadelphia, and they present distinct men- 
tal characteristics. In Boston literature is more 
cultivated than science, and speculation is pre- 
ferred to physical investigation. A person gains 
reputation there, by having at command all the 
striking passages of Shakspeare, and knowing 


commentators ; by studying Italian, and being 


It is not neces- 


nious theory has more charms for them than a 
laborious inquiry into scientific truth. The edu- 
cated men of Philadelphia study science more 
generally and extensively. ‘They are precise 
and accurate in their knowledge of facts and na- 
tural phenomena, and solid in their inductions 
and conclusions ; but they know less of books, 
commentators, theories, and opinions. ‘The tem- 
perament of the educated class in Boston pre- 
sents more of the sanguine and nervous elements 
than that of the same class in Philadelphia; and 
in them also, the anterior lobe is, perhaps, a little 
larger, while the moral organs are generally large 
in both. In their present condition, the Phila- 
delphians are the more scientific thinkers, and 
more in harmony with the first class of minds in 
Europe. Boston, however, takes a deeper in- 
terest than Philadelphia in moral, intellectual, 
and religious pursuits. Boston resembles Edin- 
burgh in the days of Dugald Stewart, when great 
reputations were founded on acquirements in 
metaphysics and belles-lettres, aud when distin- 
guished literary men were unacquainted even 
with the rudiments of physical science. 

Debts of the American States.—I have fre- 
quently been asked whether, in my opinion, the 
American states will preserve faith with their 
public creditors and pay their debts. A vast ex- 
tent of information beyond what I can pretend to 
possess, would be necessary to enable any one 
to deliver a satisfactory answer to this question ; 
but some ideas may be presented which may 
serve to enable others to elucidate it in a more 
satisfactory manner. The subject divides itself 
naturally into two heads ; Ist, The ability of the 
states to redeem their obligations; and 2dly, 
Their willingness to do so. Ample and correct 
information in regard to the first head, may be 
obtained from Mr. Trotter’s ‘* Observations on 
the Financial Position and Credit of such of the 





states of the North American Union as have con- 
tracted Public Debts.” This work was com- 
mended by the American press, and in the 
United States its details are regarded as worthy 
of being relied on. I frequently conversed with 
bankers and capitalists on the subject of the state 
debts ; and in traveling into different parts of the 
Union, I endeavoured to form some estimate, 
necessarily a vague one, of the resources of the 
states. Premising, then, that the debts of the 
different states have been incurred, not to prose- 
cute wars and measures of destruction, but chiefly 
to form canals, roads, and railroads, and to in- 
stitute banks, I remark, that the general opinion 
which I heard expressed was, that from one half 
to one fourth of the sums constituting the debts 
of most of -the states, have been wasted through 
unskilful application and lavished expenditure— 
the inevitable accompaniments of works under- 
taken by a popular government; but that the 
remainder has been beneficially invested. The 
waste differs much in different states; but allow- 
ing for its utmost magnitude, and viewing the 
extent of surface, the salubrity of the climate, the 
fertility of the soil, the mineral riches, and all 
the other natural advantages of the country, to- 
gether with the industry and ingenuity of the 
people, the debts appear to me to be a mere trifle 
in comparison with the resources of the states. 
Wealth and population are augmenting so ra- 
pidly, that twenty years hence, the present 
amount of state debts, with few exceptions, 
would scarcely be felt as a burden according to 
European notions, although both principal and 
interest were raised by direct taxation. I never 





heard a man of the least judgment doubt the 
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ability of all the states to meet their obligations ; 
and so far as my own means of judging extend, 
I concur in this view. 

After traveling through a considerable portion 
of Pennsylvania, and contemplating the amazing 
richness of her soil and mines, and the very great 
advantages which she derives from her canals 
and railroads (with all their faults,) and after 
witnessing the industry, economy, and wealth of 
her people, the amount of her debt appeared to 
me to be no formidable incumbrance on her re- 
sources. 

It is stated in the American Almanac for 1840, 
as follows :— 

For canals, bearing 5 per cent. in- 


terest, $16,576,527 00 
Railroads, do. do. 4,964,484 00 
Turnpikes and bridges, do. 2,595,992 00 
Miscellaneous, do. 3,166,787 00 





Total, $27,306,790 00 

In the American Almanac for 1841, the total stock 
and domestic debt of Pennsylvania are stated to 
amount to $33,016,149, or a little more than six 
millions and a half sterling. 

In 1830, her population amounted to 1,348,232, 
and it must now reach nearly to 1,800,000 ; 
while her soil is capable of supporting probably 
ten millions in abundant comfort. Her financial 
embarrassments, therefore, arise not from the 
magnitude of her debt in relation to her means of 
payment, but from difficulties in bringing the 
latter forward to meet her engagements ; and the 
same may be predicated of every other state 
which has paused in the discharge of the interest 
of its debts. 

If the revenues o* the canals, railroads, and 
banks, to which the borrowed money has been 
applied, should prove sufficient for repayment of 
the debts, no doubt can reasonably be entertained 
on the subject. Any proposal to devote these 
revenues to other public purposes, and to defraud 
the public creditors, would, in my opinion, be 
rejected by the legislatures of all the states with- 
out a moment’s hesitation. But in some instances 
these revenues have already proved insufficient 
to discharge the interest of the debts; and in 
Pennsylvania in particular, the alternative has 
presented itself, of submitting to taxation in order 
to raise funds to pay the interest, or of declaring 
the state insolvent. ‘This occurred in the begin- 
ning of 1840, when the interest of the public 
debt remained unpaid for one day. The diffi- 
culty was then surmounted, by a loan from the 
suspended banks, and the interest was discharged ; 
but this was a mere temporary expedient; and 
during the session of that year the proposition 
was fairly brought before the legislature, to im- 
pose taxes to make up the deficiency between the 
revenues yielded by the canals and railroads, and 
the interest of the public debt. ‘The majority of 
both houses of the legislature, and also Governor 
Porter, were democrats, and they had obtained 
the ascendency in the state, in a great measuie, 
by reason of their hostility to the banks and the 
paper currency system, and especially to the 
Bank of the United States. By a singular coin- 
cidence, also, it happened, that at the time when 
recourse to taxation became necessary to avoid 
insolvency, the United States Bank, by suspend- 
ing specie payments, had forfeited its charter, 
and fallen prostrate under the power of these 
legislators. The electors and legislators of Penn- 
sylvania, besides, are by no means so enlightened 
as those of some of the Eastern States ; so that, 
altogether, a combination of circumstances pre- 
sented itself, well adapted to bring the second 


question to trial, whether an American state 
legislature will venture to impose taxes on the 
people in order to discharge public debts. 

The aversion to taxation is great every where, 
and particularly in the United States: and no 
surer road to popularity can be found than in re- 
sisting a tax; but on the other hand, a state 
bankruptcy would, if possible, be a still more 
unpopular measure, from the ruin of families, of 
banks, insurance offices, and charitable institu- 
tions, and also the universal insolvency which it 
would draw after it; and, supposing American 
morality to be neither greater nor less than that 
of other nations, it appears to me that the faith 
which the financiers and best informed mer- 
chants of the eastern cities entertain in the ulti- 
mate security of almost all of the state stocks, is 
well founded. 

# 4 . The great cause of the 
prosperity of the people in the United States ap- 
pears to me to be their contiguity to extensive 
regions of fertile and unsettled land, which drain 
off the restless and enterprising spirits from all 
the older states, absorb the population as fast as 
it increases, pour in plenty to every market, and 
still preserve the wages of labour high. I met 
with few British subjects, who, however much 
they might have advocated universal suffrage at 
home, continued to admire it after experiencing 
its effects in the United States. But while I 
make these admissions, I regard it as undeniable, 
that just and wise legislation is capable of accom- 
plishing much to benefit, and partial and unwise 
legislation much to injure, a people; and it ap- 
pears to me that British legislation is probably 
both unjust and injurious to the unrepresented 
mass. ‘he established churches in the three 
kingdoms have not yet succeeded in inducing 
the higher classes, whose laws created and sup- 
port them, to practise the first and fundamental 
precept of Christianity towards the people, 
** Love your neighbour as yourself ;” and if cen- 
turies of teaching of the Gospel, by the most 
pious and learned of mankind, have been so un- 
successful in this respect, it 11 not unreasonable 
at length to try the effect of additional means. 

The despotisms of Austria and Prussia are in 
many respects less injurious to the people than 
the government of Britain.* ‘The rulers of these 
countries do not oppress the people with taxes, 
and leave the rich free; nor do they deliver over 
the poor to become the uncontrolled subjects of 
the legislation of the rich. Physically, there- 
fore, they do not injure the masses so deeply. 
Again: hese rulers prevent political and social 
action in all classes of their subjects; and the 
minds of the people become so. far dormant as to 
be in some degree in harmony with their exter- 
nal condition. In Britain, the most ample scope 
for political and social action is permitted to the 
higher and middle classes, but to the people none. 
Their minds, however, are agitated and roused 
by the vivacity of mental action which exists 
around them, and they feel their own exclusion 
from the exercise of political power far more 
keenly than the Austrian people, who, in this 
respect, see themselves on a level with the noble 
and the rich. It is a delusion to suppose, that, 
because the higher ranks are open to receive ins 





* The influence of these governments on the minds 
of their subjects is treated of in the next chapter. 
With respect to taxes, I may notice, that in France, 
Germany, Austria, and other continental states, the 
chief burden of them is borne by land. The Contri- 


dividuals from the lower, there is no abridgeme 

; : ay : nt 
of their field of political action. Only men of 
superior talents can emerge from the lower and 
take a place in the upper ranks; and, as the 
masses do not boast of more than average abilities 
this liberty of rising can benefit only a few indi. 
viduals, Besides, while the present state of 80- 
cial arrangement continues, the men of superior 
minds of their own class are tempted, when the 
acquire wealth, to leave them, and to assume the 
prejudices and dislikes of the higher orders, the 
more effectually to recommend themselves to 
their new associates. 

I have endeavoured, in this work, to expound 
the principle, that mental «ction is the first requi- 
site to moral and intellectual improvement. If 
we expect to confer on the British people intel- 
ligence, we must educate them; if self-restraint, 
we must intrust them with political power, and 
train them to use it. It appears to me, there- 
fore, that retaining the two houses of parliament 
as at present constituted, a limited representation 
might, with safety and advantage, be granted to 
the people. The objections to remodeling the 
house of commons, and introducing universal 
suffrage for all the members, are formidable, 
The majority of the people in Great Britain and 
Ireland are uneducated, possessed of little pro- 
perty, and untrained to political action. A legis- 
lative assembly which should represent and give 
effect to their feelings and ideas, would probably 
lead directly to anarchy. Both in physical cir- 
cumstances and mental enlightenment, they are 
inferior to the majority in America; yet even in 
America the people are not prepared to do jus- 
tice to their institutions. Universal suffrage in 
that country is attended with many evils; and I 
therefore should deprecate its adoption in Britain, 
at present, as dangerous to the best interests of 
society. ‘To household suffrage, or any other 
limited representation, there would be this ob- 
jection, that it would still leave a large non- 
represented class, which would become more 
discontented and impatient, the nearer it was 
brought to the line which separated it from the 
represented. ‘T’o leave the people unrepresented, 
and to attempt to perpetuate the selfish reign of 
the upper classes, is neither desirable nor practi- 
cable. The working classes are God's creatures, 
and are as well entitled to justice as the higher 
ranks. By the peculiar institutions of this coun- 
try, the middle classes have been trained to ad- 
mire and act with the higher; but when their 


which has been inflicted on the lower, this idol- 
worship will cease. Besides, the increasing in- 
telligence of the labouring classes will render 
their calls for justice irresistible. 

If we assume, then, the population of Great 
Britain and Ireland to amount to twenty-four 
millions, and that the non-electors are to the 
electors as eight to one; this will give twenty- 
one millions of unrepresented persons in the 
whole of the United Kingdom; or, to obtain 
round numbers, we may assume them to amount 
to twenty millions. Suppose the kingdom were 
divided into 100 districts, each containing 3 
population of 200,000 unrepresented persons. 
If universal suffrage, limited only by requiring 
in an elector six months’ residence within his 
ward or county previous to an election—freedom 
from conviction for felony—-and twenty-one 
years of age, were established, and the power of 
electing one member of the house of commons 
were given to each district, the following results 








bution Fonciere in France is a | rary ae property- 
tax of about 10 per cent. on land and houses. 
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mental faculties of the labouring classes would 
be provided with a legitimate field of po.itical 
action, which [ consider useful in prompting 
them to improve their moral and intellectual con- 
dition. ‘I'here would be no non-represented 
class to foment secret discontent and resistance 
to the laws. ‘There would be no. danger of 
anarchy, because the members who represent 
the property of the country would still constitute 
a large majority in parliament. ‘The labouring 
classes would have legitimate organs in the legis- 
Jature capable not only of making their grievances 
known, but of obtaining, to some extent, the re- 
dress of them. In all measures regarding which 
the representatives of property were nearly 
equally divided, these hundred members could 
cast the scale on the side which was most 
favourable to the people. The higher classes, 
seeing the people possessed of political power, 
would be prompted by their own interest, as in 
the United States, to respect them more, to do 
them justice, and to assist in elevating their 
moral and physical condition, and thus by slow 
degrees our vicious system might be purified, 
and the British Constitution be adapted to the 
wants of increasing civilisation. ‘The house of 
commons is already too numerous; and probably 
100 members might well be spared from its pre- 
sent number, whose places might well be sup- 
plied by the representatives of the people. Pro- 
perty would still have five and a half votes to 
one, even supposing these representatives to be 
disposed to assail it, which is far from being a 
probable occurrence. 

Whatever may be thought of these sugges- 
tions, my humble opinion is, that the present 
condition of affairs in Britain is so palpably un- 
just and injurious to the masses, that its perma- 
nence is impossible, consistently with man’s 
rational nature and the obligations of Christianity. 
Those persons, therefore, who regard the Reform 
Act as a final measure, seem blind to the nature 
of man, and unaware of the age of the world in 
which they live. It was obviously only the be- 
ginning of improvement. If it be not, then, in 
the words of Jefferson, “I tremble for my coun- 
try, when I reflect that God is just—his justice 
cannot sleep for ever.” 

Return to England.—On the 1st June, 1840, 
we sailed from New York in the British Queen. 
In leaving the American shores, we were agitated 
by profound emotion, awakened not only by part- 
ing from many dear and highly valued friends, 
but by an overwhelming impression of the gran- 
deur of the moral experiment which is now in 
progress in the United States. Glorious and 
cheering hopes for its success mingled with 
fears lest it may have been begun too soon. As 
we receded from the scene, however, we re- 
flected that Providence has granted to this people 
for their moral training and intellectual improve- 
ment, the period between the present day, and 
that on which their vacant lands shall be fully 
settled, and that existing circumstances indicate 
that they will employ this interval with a deep 
Sense of its importance, and in the end prove 
true to themselves and to the cause of universal 
freedom. As we bounded over the sea to the 
home of our fathers, Hope joined with the un- 
derstanding in lending bright colours to the future 
destiny of the lend which we had left. We had 


a prosperous and agreeable voyage; and so ad- 
mirable were the accommodations of the British 
Queen, and so full of urbanity and attention her 
commander, Captain Roberts, and her other 
officers, that we left the deck of a ship for the 


first time in our lives with regret. We arrived 
at Portsmouth on the 16th, and in London on 
the 17th of June. It is only justice to England 
to say that, in passing my multifarious effects 
through the Custom House of London, I expe- 
rienced the same facilities and attentions which I 
have mentioned as afforded to us in Boston. 
The subject of the next chapter is an address to 
the people of the United States, which I have 
been led to believe may be useful, and with 
which I close this work. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
1840. 
To THE Citizens of THE UniTED States: 


I have visited various European countries, 
Prussia, Austria, Bavaria, Holland, France, and 
Switzerland, besides the British Isles, for the 
purpose of observing the condition of the people 
living under different forms of civil and ecclesias- 
tical government, and one of the motives which 
led me to repair to your shores, was to obtain 
the means of judging of the influence of demo- 
cracy on the physical prosperity and mental con- 
dition of your nation. I am deeply sensible of 
the sources of error to which a stranger is ex- 
posed in observing and speculating on the insti- 
tutions of a foreign country ; but you will be able 
to detect and eorrect the errors regarding your 
own country into which I may inadvertently 
fall, and I may be permitted to hope that amidst 
these will be found some admixture of truth. 

The people of the United States are justly 
proud of their political independence, won at the 
expense of many sacrifices; and also of the insti- 
tutions which the distinguished founders of their 
government framed and bequeathed to them for 
their guidance; but if I were to ask different 
Americans in what the superiority of these insti- 
tutions consists, I should receive a multifarious 
variety of answers. Does phrenology enable us 
to attain to any precise views on the subject? 

In my previous lectures, I have endeavoured 
to explain to you that happiness consists in the 
activity of our faculties, and that the greater the 
number of them called into action, the higher 
rises our enjoyment. Any object that should 
delight the eye, would be agreeable; but an 
assemblage of objects that should simultaneously 
gratify the eye, the ear, the palate, and the 
senses of touch and smell, would be universally 
regarded as yielding a still larger measure of 
gratification; and so with the internal faculties 
of the mind. ‘Chere are three conditions, how- 
ever, under which this activity must exist, to 
render it productive of the greatest amount of 
happiness. First, It must never exceed the 
limits of health; Secondly, The subordination 
of the inferior to the superior faculties, esta- 
blished by nature, must be preserved; and, 
Thirdly, The action of the different faculties 
must be harmonious. The highest enjoyment, 
therefore, is produced by the virtuous activity 
of all the faculties. The question, then, pre- 
sents itself—What effects do different forms of 
government exercise on the activity of the mental 
faculties ? 

We may consider, First, the influence of a 
despotic form of government; and I select Aus- 
tria as an example of a civilised despotism. In 
Austria, the emperor is at once the fountain of 
the laws, and the executive power which carries 
them into effect. His will rules the empire, and 


of the people. ‘The religion of the state is Ro- 
man catholic; and the pope and priests rule as 
despotically in ecclesiastical as the emperor does 
in temporal affairs. Nevertheless, the Austrian 
is a civilised despotism, and rests essentially on 
opinion. ‘The emperor is not a tyrant, ruling by 
means of dungeons and bayonets: he is more 
like the father of his people: he may be seen 
walking among them without military guards, or 
other means of protection, safe in their reverence 
and affections. I have seen the present emperor 
going to church in the town of Ischl, attended by 
a servant carrying his prayer book, and two or 
three gentlemen of his household, so unostenta- 
tiously, that, when he passed as near to me as I 
am now to you, I could not have discovered his 
rank, if I had not been told that he was the sove- 
reign of Austria. Austria, moreover, is governed 
by laws, and the emperor acknowledges that, in 
regard to the rights of property, these bind him 
as well as his subjects. In the village of Baden, 
about twenty miles from Vienna, where there 
are celebrated baths, the emperor is proprietor of 
a house in an ordinary street, in which he resides 
when he visits the springs. ‘The house is in no 
respect distinguishable in its exterior from those 
on each side of it. 1 was told that the late Em- 
peror Francis found it too small, and wished to 
purchase the contiguous tenement; but that the 
owner asked an enormous price. ‘he emperor 
would not submit to what he considered an im- 
position, and the proprietor, to force him to his 
terms, let it for a sort of club-house or tavern. 
The emperor made no complaint, but insisted 
that the laws of decorum and propriety should 
be observed by the inmates; and when I saw it 
in 1837, I was assured that it still continued the 
property of the individual. In the same year, I 
saw the present emperor and his household, 
living in a common street in Ischl. He had 
purchased or hired four ordinary dwelling-houses 
standing together, and, by internal communica- 
tions, converted them into one; but in no respect 
did they differ, in their external aspect, from 

those of the other inhabitants of the same quarter 
of the town. I mention these unimportant de- 
tails to convey to you an idea of the spirit of the 
Austrian government, as it exists in the emperor’s 

hereditary states, because many individuals in 

America, from reading descriptions of its rule in 

its conquered Italian provinces, imagine it to be 

every where a despotism of fire and sword. 

In what respect, then, does this government 

favour or permit the activity of the mental facul- 

ties of its subjects? Viewing the group which 

constitutes the domestic affections, I answer that 
it allows them ample scope. Life and property 

are secure, the soil is reasonably fertile, and in- 
dustry abounds. ‘The Austrian subjects, there- 

fore, may enjoy the happiness of conjugal life 

and domestic affection as perfectly as you do 

under your democratic institutions. Again: 

Looking at the propensities of Acquisitiveness, 

Self-esteem, and Love of Approbation, those 

mainsprings of exertion in the United States, the 

Austrian is allowed scope for them all. The 

farmer, the manufacturer, and the merchant, 

may accumulate and preserve wealth in Austria 

as in America; distinctions of rank are recog- 

nised, and the field of ambition is. open for men 

to rise from humbler to higher grades. By 

public service and the favour of the emperor, 

nobility even may be obtained. 

What, then, is wanting? In what respect 

does the Austrian government, as a mez 1s of dif- 





is subject to no constitutional control on the part 
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of its subjects, fall short of yours? In this, 
that extremely little scope is allowed for the ac- 
tion of the moral and intellectual faculties beyond 
the sphere of private life. Man is a social being, 
and the field of public interests is the one in which 
his higher powers expand, and find their appro- 
priate objects. In Austria, this field is shut up 
to the people, and is appropriated exclusively by 
the government. The Austrian people do not 
manage their own schools and colleges, the 
affairs of their own towns and counties, or ap- 
point their own civil and military officers; nor 
do they choose their own religious instructors, 
as youdo. The government performs all these 
duties for them. But phrenology shows us that 
the very fundamental element of happiness is 
activity, and that the higher the faculties which 
are vividly employed, the more intense and last- 
ing is the pleasure. Now, when man pursues 
private and domestic objects only, he gratifies 
chiefly his propensities, which are selfish and in- 
ferior in their nature to his moral faculties. It is 
when he comes forth into the circle of social life, 
and becomes an agent in producing public good or 
evil, that his higher powers begin freely to play. 
A single incident will serve as an example :— 
The emperor lately issued an edict, intimating 
that as his subjects had been injured by accidents 
occurring on railroads, he will levy a fine of 
10,000 florins on the directors of the railroad 
company for every person who shall in future 
be injured: and if this shall prove insufficient to 
arrest the evil, he will suppress the railroad alto- 
gether. This edict may in itself be wise and 
paternal ; but the power which issued it has no 
legal limits. And even this, in my opinion, is 
not its worst feature. In your democracy, in 
such a case, you would put into action a grand 
jury, an attorney-general, a judge, a common 
jury, and many lawyers, and finally the legisla- 
ture, before you could accomplish the ends 
reached by the simple edict of the emperor; and 
the advantage of all this social machinery does not 
end merely in protecting your people from oppres- 
sion: it exercises, and, by exercise, strengthens 
and carries forward the moral and intellectual 
faculties of your citizens. ‘The impulse given 
to the intellect and moral faculties by one of your 
trials, does not terminate in the court-house, any 
more than a lesson ends in the school. In both 
instances, the ideas and the activity communi- 
cated remain in the mind, and the individual is 
wiser and better in consequence. He follows 
his private vocation with more effect, rules his 
family better, and altogether stands forth a more 
amply developed rational creature, when trained 
to use his powers in the important arena of social 
life. ‘This is the grand effect produced by your 
institutions, which allow you to manage every 
interest of the community yourselves. 

If an Austrian subject, under the influence of 
powerful benevolence and enlightened intellect, 
desire to improve the schools, the roads, the 
police of his town, the laws, or the mode of ad- 
ministering public offices, the government arrests 
him in every effort, unless he be employed by 
itself. If, under the influence of Conscientious- 
ness, Veneration, and enlightened intellect, he 
wish to purify the religion of his country, he is 
silenced by priests whom the civil power sup- 
ports in the exercise of a complete despotism 
over religious opinion. For instance, in 1839 
the church of Scotland sent the Rev. Mr. 


M‘Cheyne, the Rev. Mr. Bonar, the Rev. Dr. 
Keith, and the Rev. Dr. Black, to Jerusalem to 
inquire into the condition of the Jews. 


They 





returned through Constantinople, Moldavia, Wal- 
lachia, and Austria, making investigations into 
the state of the Jews wherever they went. 
On the 20th November, 1839, the Rev. Mr. 
M‘Cheyne, in reporting the proceedings of the 
deputation to the commission of the General 
Assembly of the Church, informed them that 
‘‘in Austria, the government will suffer no mis- 
sionaries. There we were treated with the 
utmost severity. All our Bibles, our English, 
our Hebrew, our German Bibles were taken 
away ; our papers were searched to see if they 
could discover whether we were missionaries, 
and what were our intentions. In that country 
it is out of the question to carry the gospel to 
the poor misguided population. A missionary 
might stand up for once, but it would be for the 
first and the last time. There they would not 
allow you to preach the gospel even to the Jews, 
who were most ready to receive us; and though 
they knew they could bring us into difficulty, 
and get us sent out of the country immediately, 
we found their synagogue a sanctuary. A Jew, 
to whom a Bible had been given, said in his own 
tongue, ‘none shall see it; none shall see it;’ 
and, so far as the Jews are concerned, they are 
open for the preaching of the gospel.”’* 
Education is the first means by which the fa- 
culties may be roused into activity. It not only 
furnishes them with the materials of thought, but 
wakens and calls forth their latent energies. ‘The 
Austrian government assumes the control of edu- 
eation, and permits just so much of it to reach 
the minds of its subjects as will fit them for their 
condition. ‘The people are instructed in the 
Roman Catholic as the only true religion, and 
are taught to look upon themselves as bound to 
yield implicit obedience to the priests and the 
emperor. ‘They are allowed to learn mathema- 
tics, Greek, and Latin; but moral and political 
subjects are interdicted, because, where imper- 
fection is detected, these lead to efforts for im- 
provement. If anindividual see any thing wrong 
in the social machinery, he is not encouraged to 
complain of it even to the government. Any 
servant, except the highest and most confidential, 
of the Austrian emperor, who should say that 
things are hetter elsewhere, and suggest improve- 
ments at home, would he tcld that he might 
leave Austria and go into his own Utopia. The 
government will not permit its subjects even to 
reside in other countries, to obtain a higher edu- 
eation than their own schools afford. If an in- 
dividual were to ask a passport to carry his son 


* These complaints come with rather a bad grace 
from the clergy of the church of Scotland, because 
the General Assembly has long had a committee of 
its own members specially charged with the duty of 
watching, and, as far as lies in their power, prevent- 
ing, the spread of Roman catholicism in Scotland. 
From the spirit of their reports, I am Jed to fear that, 
if they wielded the same temporal power which the 
Roman catholic church does in Austria, they would 
serve a deputation of bishops sent from Rome by the 
Pope to convert the Scottish people and Jews to 
their faith, much in the same manner as the Aus- 
trians did them; and, like the Austrians, they would 
not doubt that, in dealing with them in this manner, 
they were contributing to the glory of God and the 
salvation of souls. I can make no distinction be- 
tween sects, when they organise themselves with 
the special object of watching and obstructing the 
progress of each other. Perfect freedom of discus- 
sion, and the absence of all pains, penalties, dis- 
abilities, and dislikes, are, in my humble opinion, 
indispensable to the eliciting and diffusing of reli- 
gious truth. 
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to France, Switzerland, or England, to comple 
his education, it would be refused, and he would 
be asked, ** Why should you send your son 
abroad to spend your money and imbibe false 
notions? Our schools and colleges are Sufficient 
to teach all that a good subject needs to know,” 

The general effect of this form of government 
then, is, that it is fitted to render happy all the 
humbler class of minds, those individuals who 
have neither desire nor talents to extend their 
efforts beyond the private sphere; but that it 
chains up, and thereby obstructs the enjoyment 
of the men of powerful intellect and high moral 
endowments, whose sphere of action is public 
life. ‘The nobler the mind, the more heavily 
does the leaden load of despotism weigh upon 
its powers. Farther, it imposes fetters on the 
general mind of the nation, and retards progres. 
sion. ‘I'he government must move before the 
people are allowed to stir; and where all rational 
motives lor progression are withdrawn from it, 
its advance must be slow, or if its pace he acci- 
dentally quickened by the genius of an individual 
sovereign, the efiects of his liberality and energy 
are lost, because the people are not prepared to 
follow in the path which he opens to them. 

‘The government of Prussia was in much the 
same state as that of Austria, until it was over- 
thrown by Napoleon in the war of 1807. After 
its restoration, however, it saw its error. Under 
the old regime, its subjects had been kept in such 
profound ignorance, and so thoroughly oppressed, 
that they possessed neither mental energy nor 
national feeling, and so fell an easy prey to the 
invading French. It became the interest of the 
government to rouse its people from this lethargy, 
and to excite sentiments of patriotism. This 
was accomplished by making the serfs free, and 
instituting a system of universal and comparative- 
ly high educaiion. ‘The effects of the change 
were marvellous: In one generation Prussia 
stood forth a regenerated nation—full of energy, 
activity, intelligence, and profound national feel- 
ing. But the form of the government was little 
changed. It continues to be a despotism, but a 
more liberal and a much more enlightened despo- 
tism than that of Austria. ‘The education which 
it provides for its people is superior to that of any 
other country in Europe, and I believe superior 
to any which even you can boast of. ‘The govern- 
ment is well administered. It regulates every 
thing, but it does it well. Its police and custom- 
house officers are civil gentlemanly men; its 
post office department is regular and safe, but it 
opens letters without scruple when it wants po- 
litical information ; it keeps the stage-coaches. 
post-horses, and roads of the state in excellent 
condition, but it monopolises them all. If, how- 
ever, a single passenger more than the stage will 
carry presents himself at the hour appointed for 
its starting, another vehicle is instantly provided 
for him. The laws are just, and impartially ad- 
ministered. Life and property are’ as safe as in 
any country in the world; industry is fostered ; 
and learning and philosophy are patronised. In 
what, then, is the Prussian government inferior 
to yours? 

I have said that happiness is the result of the 
activity of all the faculties. ‘The Prussian govern- 
ment. while it does every thing for the people, 
and does it well, allows the people to do exceed- 
ingly little for themselves. It educates them, 
and elicits talent, but it allows that talent little 
scope in the social circle, except in its own set- 
vice. It permits the towns to choose some of 
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owers are small. A few simple illustrations will 
enable you to judge of the restrictions whch this 
svernment imposes on the activity of the higher 
faculties of the mind. _When | visited Prussia 
in 1837, one serious evil in their educational sys- 
tem had begun to develope itself. ‘The educa- 
tion of females under the national system has 
been so much inferior to that of the males, that a 
body of young women has grown up who are 
strikingly behind the men of the same genera- 
tion in general intelligence and accomplishments. 
The consequence of this inequality in mental 
attainments is a diminution in that respect for 
women, which has long been a beautiful feature 
in the Prussian character. ‘The cause of this 
evil was understood and regrettea by many per- 
sons; but it was whispered in society, that the 
overnment was more inclined to diminish the 
education of the men than to increase that of the 
women. * But,’’ said { to a Prussian gentleman, 
« why do not your enlightened men themselves 
institute higher schools for females ?”’ ‘+ You 
speak,” said he, ‘like a Briton. Here nothing 
canbe done without the government. Should any 
private individuals attempt to establish improved 
academies for female education without the sanc- 
tion of government, they would speedily be 
stopped.” ‘The people are not allowed to meet 
for the discussion of publie affairs. Missionary 
and other religious and benevolent societies exist, 
but their rules are first sanctioned by the govern- 
ment, and then police spies are sent to their meet- 
ings to see that they do not transgress them. 
Again, the government is so enlightened that its 
censors of the press will permit the higher minds 
to publish works of a liberal cast, even on govern- 
ment itself, provided they employ reason, «und 
resort neither to ridicule nor inflammatory decla- 
mation, in order to rouse the people to action; 
and provided also that the books appear in the 
form of octavo volumes of not less than 300 
pages. ‘They do not fear the philosophers of 
Berlin, and of a few other cities, who alone will 
read such works; but if any man were to move 
faster than the government, and to propose plans 
of practical reform for which it was not prepared, 
it would immediately arrest his progress. In 
short, under this monarchy, as under the empire 
of Austria, self-action in regulating social interests 
is denied to the people, and the object of the 
government is to draw into its own service all the 
energy, talent, and attainments of the nation, 
and to leave the mass the passive recipients of its 
impressions. It desires intelligence in the masses, 
because it needs mind and energy for its own de- 
fence against hostile nations; but it refuses to 
allow free scope to the mind and energy which 
ithas evoked, lest they should subvert its own 
authority, and introduce self-government. Here, 
therefore, as in Austria, commonplace persons 
are happy ; but the higher minds are cribbed and 
limited in their natural and best spheres of action, 
except when enlisted by the government in its 
own service. As civilisation must be measured 
chiefly by the intelligence, power of self-action 
and self-control of the masses, the Prussian go- 
vernment, by denying the right of political action 
to the people, limits their advance in mental 
improvement. It, however, allows religious free- 
dom ; for men of all forms of faith are equally 
eligible to fill public offices. 

Let us now advert to the government of Great 
Britain and Ireland. ‘That country has enjoyed 
political liberty for centuries, and claims to be 
the parent of your freedom. In Britain we en- 
Joy the right to say and print what we please, in 








what form we see proper, and also to go where, 
and to do what, our own inclinations dictate, on 
the simple condition that, in pursuing our own 
gratifications, we shall not unjustly interfere with 
the rights of our neighbours. We may worship 
God, also, in any manner that appears to our own 
consciences to be most acceptable to the Divine 
Majesty. Life and property are secure, and the 
paths to wealth and honour are open to all. In 
Britain, then, it may be supposed that every 
faculty has as ample a scope for action as in the 
United States ; but there are two bulwarks which 
arrest, or misdirect, the activity of the intellectual 
powers and higher sentiments of the people. 
The first of these is the hereditary peerage, in- 
vested with political power and special privileges. 
It maintains in possession of great legislative, 
moral, and political influence, a body of men 
who owe their superiority, not to personal attain- 
ments, but to birth alone. If man be a rational 
being, the objects of his reverence, and the stand- 
ards by which he forms his manners and opin- 
ions, should possess the highest natural gifts, 
most assiduously and successfully cultivated. A 
hereditary peerage presents to the public mind 
of Great Britain and Ireland, standards which do 
not possess these attributes of natural and ac- 
quired superiority. It, therefore, obscures the 
moral perceptions of the middle and lower ranks, 
by training them to pay that profound homage to 
high birth which is due alone to intelligence and 
virtue. By its influence it also misdirects the 
ambition of the aspiring minds in all the lower 
grades, and renders them more desirous to be 
admitted into its ranks, by any means, than to 
merit distinction for superior wisdom and moral- 
ity. It is not open, as a matter of right, to all, 
but it is to be attained by favour, with or without 
merit. It maintains a class so far removed from 
contact with, interest in, or dependence upon, 
the mass of the people, that it is little moved by 
their sufferings, and little disposed to elevate 
their moral and intellectual condition, or to do 
them justice in the exercise of its legislative 
powers. 

The hereditary peerage operates injuriously 
also on the lower and middle classes of society, 
by leading their active and ambitious members 
to turnawav from their fellows whom they should 
protect and advance, and to adopt the interests 
and prejudices of the aristocracy, into whose 
ranks they aspire to gain admission. 


The second obstacle to the free action of the 
mind in Britain is the existence of established 
churches. These have consecrated opinions, 
formed, in the dawn of modern civilisation, by 
theologians who partook much more of the 
character of monks and school-men than of that 
of philosophers or practical men of the world, 
and these opinions stand immovably enacted and 
ordained by Parliament as the legal guides to 
salvation, against which advancing reason and 
science employ their demonstrations in vain. A 
vast priesthood, amply endowed to maintain 
these opinions, resist improvement as innovation, 
and denounce free inquiry as profanity and infi- 
delity. The consequence is the reign of hypoc- 
risy, and the prostration of the religious senti- 
ments by many individuals at the shrines of in- 
terest and ambition. 


To avoid the charge of misrepresenting the 
state of Christianity in the British Isles, I pre- 
sent you with the following description of it 
given by the Reverend Baden Powell, Savilian 
Professor of Geometry in the University of Ox- 





ford, in his work on “The Connection of Natu- 
ral and Divine ‘I'ruth,”’ published in 1838. 

‘foo many nominal Christians entertain only 
the most miserable idea of the nature of the Gos- 
pel they profess to believe; their only notion 
too often consists in a confused general impres- 
sion of a certain sacredness in Scripture, which 
produces little effect beyond that of making them 
afraid to enter its precincts, and search its re- 
cesses for themselves, and yet more fearful lest 
its sanctity should be invaded by others. And 
their dread of openly encountering any contra- 
dictions, and their anxious desire to shelter them- 
selves under even the most frivolous explanations, 
if it does not betray a lurking distrust of the pro- 
per evidences of their faith, at least evinces the 
lowest and most unworthy conceptions of the 
spirit and meaning of the Bible, and an almost 
total absence of due distinction between the de- 
sign and application of the several portions of 
which it is made up. 

‘With others again, the sincere, but (as we 
must consider it) misguided spirit of religious 
fanaticism, produces similar effects. Blinded to 
all but the internal light of his spiritual impres- 
sions, the en husiast will always entertain a deep- 
ly-rooted and devoted hostility against any such 
distinctions as those here advocated. Maintain- 
ing the literal application of every sentence, 
every syllable of the divine Word, he rejects, as 
impious, the slightest departure from it. Human 
reason, along with all science, which is its off- 
Spring, is at best carnal and unsanctified; and 
should any of its conclusions be advanced in con- 
tradiction to the letter of a scriptural text, this 
completely seals its condemnation as absolutely 
sinful, and equivalent to a rejection of revelation 
altogether 

‘¢In such cases we may most readily make 
every allowance due to sincerity, however mis- 
taken. But there are other instances, in which, 
unfortunately, little claim to such indulgence can 
be found. ‘There are some who join most fre- 
quently in the ery against science in general, and 
geology in particular, as dangerous to religion, 
upon no sincere grounds of religious convic- 
tion. 

‘* Their adoption of a certain form of faith is 
dictated by motives of expediency, and the mere 
value of its practical effects on society. Not 
themselves recognising its claims as founded in 
truth, they uphold the established creed, as well 
as all received errors popularly engrafted upon it, 
as a convenient and effectual instrument for se- 
curing the influence of practical restraints on the 
multitude. Hence they condemn all inquiries 
which may come into collision with any portion 
of the popular belief; and against the agitation 
of any question which may shake established 
prejudices, or suggest any distinctions in the ap- 
plication of Scripture, there is an immediate and 
indiscriminate ery raised, that they unsettle men’s 
minds, and are heretical doctrines of a most dan- 
gerous tendency, and such as will weaken and 
efface all sense of religious and moral obligation. 

‘¢ But even among the best men and most sin- 
cere believers, there exists too often a sort of 
dread of meeting such questions in a strictly 
honest frame of mind. Those who have the 
most conscientious regard for truth in every thing 
else, seem to think it dispensed with in support- 
ing the cause of religion ; and while they earnest- 
ly condemn those who, in former ages, could 
justify the ‘pious frauds’ introduced in support 
of the received faith, are yet themselves influenced 
by the very same spirit, only in a different form, 
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in dreading the dissemination of knowledge, if 
even imagined to be at variance with established 
religious belief. ‘The one party seeking to sup- 
port religion by the propagation of falsehood, the 
other by the suppression of truth, both agree in 
treating truth as if it were falsehood, and thus 
give its enemies the fairest ground to think it so.” 

Fortified by this authority, I. may venture to 
assert that legislative articles of faith and endowed 
churches trammel the wholesome activity of the 
superior faculties of the human mind; and thus 
far serve as impediments to the advancement of 
civilisation. 

I am far, however, from affirming that the 
hereditary peerage and established chnrches are 
felt by every British subject as obstacles to his 
enjoyment; or that hundreds of thousands of in- 
telligent, good, and sincerely Christian men of all 
ranks are not reared under their sway. The 
Austrian government, civil and ecclesiastical, has 
moulded the opinions of the people into harmony 
with itself, and common minds in that country 
are happy under it, and desire no change. In 
Britain, also, the institutions of the state have 
communicated their own forms to opinion; and 
millions of British subjects admire and honour 
the hereditary peerage, while their souls rejoice 
under the wings of rectors, bishops, and arch- 
bishops. But it may nevertheless be true that 
the British institutions, like the Austrian, misdi- 
rect the minds even of those who are compara- 
tively happy, and certainly contented, under them. 
The British clergy will recognise the truth of 
this proposition when applied to the Austrian 
people, and concede that their blind, though will- 
ing, subjection to popery, is an obstacle to their 
advance in civilisation; but they will probably 
deny that a blind, although voluntary, subjection 
to Calvinism produces any injurious effects on 
the public mind. It appears to me, however, that 
in Britain, as in Austria, these institutions ope- 
rate as weights repressing free mental action; 
and that the more upright, searching, and inde- 
pendent the moral sentiments and intellectual 
powers of any individual are, the more severely 
do they check his pursuit of happiness. I disa- 
vow, however, every desire to see them abro- 
gated by force, or prematurely abolished by a 


that every member of the church who publishes 
serious doubts of their soundness is liable to be 
expelled for heresy, and excluded from Christian 
privileges—is at once to anchor theolory—to 
prevent it from advancing with increasing know- 
ledge—and to bind up the moral and intellectual 
faculties of the best minds from all free, honest, 
and independent inquiry in this great department 
of human interests. 

What, then, is the influence of the Democratic 
form of government under which you live, on 
the activity of the mental faculties? ‘The answer 
is obvious—you leave all the faculties free to find 
their own way to happiness as they best are able. 
You have no hereditary or artificial aristocracy 
to mould your opinions according to erroneous 
standards, nor to misdirect your ambition: you 
have no Established Church to chain up your 
moral and religious sentiments in the trammels of 
antiquated articles of belief; you have no self- 
constituted executive to take out of your hands 
the administration of your own affairs, and nolegis- 
tures formed of privileged classes to restrain your 
industry by obnoxious laws, or to repress your 
mental energy, by prescribing boundaries to your 
exertions. Your government leaves all your 
faculties free, presents to them the highest and 
best field for their exercise, and leaves every 
individual to reap the natural rew:rd or punish- 
ment of his own conduct. If the first and most 
important condition of happiness be the activity 
of all the faculties, your government complies 
with it in the most ample manner. 

The institutions of the United States not only 
allow but encourage the activity of a// the facul- 
ties. In your vast unoccupied territory, a fruit- 
ful soil presents its attractions to those individuals 
in whom Acquisitiveness and Ambition predomi- 
nate. ‘The cultivators raise millions of bushels 
of grain from their lands, and rear on them innu- 
merable herds of cattle, and offer these rich pro- 
ductions in exchange for articles of utility or 
luxury manufactured by your Atlantic cities, or 
imported by them from Europe. All over the 
wide expanse of your national domain, industry | 
and enterprise are busy, and Acquisitiveness is 
stimulated by rich rewards. In your political 
institutions, Self-Esteem and Love of Approba- 





temporary and unenlightened excitement of pub- 
lic feeling :—reason and moral suasion are the | 
only weapons by which they can be overthrown, | 
without producing evils much greater than them- | 
selves. | 

Another form in which the established | 
churches of Britain oppose civilisation, is that 
of hostility to popular and liberal education. | 


tion find unlimited scope. If the humblest citizen 
thirsts for power and distinction, there is no con- 
stitutional obstacle to his becoming President of 
the United States. ‘The career of activity is 
equally open to your moral sentiments and intel- 
lectual faculties. Every citizen may not only 
profess whatever religious or philosophical creed 
seems best suited to his own mind, but he is at 


—— ; ———. 
and this kind of action can exist only when the 
animal propensities are subjected to the contro] 
of the moral sentiments and intellect, and where 
these latter powers are sufficiently enlightened 
to be capable of distinguishing between good and 
evil—between the right course and the wrono— 
in every department of individual, domestic, and 
social action. I earnestly press on your atten. 
tion the great truth, that our affective faculties 
both animal and moral, are in themselves blind 
impulses, and that they stand in need of constant 
guidance. ‘[here must be subordination, te. 
straint, self-denial, the power of self-direction 
in short, there must be government, and enlight. 
ened government, before happiness can be at- 
tained. We have seen that your institutions 
have done every thing to set your faculties free: 
but what have they done to guide them in the 
right path? So far as I can discover, the answer 
must be—too little. 

In Europe a National Church professes to cul- 
tivate the sentiment of Veneration, and to teach 
morals and religion. Here you leave every man 
to embrace whatever religion is approved of by 
his conscience, or to cast off the restraints of re- 
ligion at his pleasure. In Europe, artificial rank 
and hereditary titles profess to inculcate deference 
and subordination in the different departments of 
society. Here you have no distinction of ranks; 
and, while you encourage Self-Esteem and the 
Love of Approbation in their boldest flights, you 
have no artificial institutions, either for restrain- 
ing or directing them. In Europe, independent 
courts of justice, and a strong executive, direct 
or repress the animal propensities. Here, your 
executive is feeble ; and when a general excite- 
ment seizes your people, your laws are as cob- 
webs in restraining the pvopensities. Your in- 
stitutions have relied on oe sole power to regulate 
all the faculties in their manifestations—the power 
of public opinion. But what is public opinion? 
It is the outward expression of the particular 
group of faculties which may happen to predomi- 
nate in activity in the majority of the people for 
the moment. It is the sum of the active impulses 
of many individual minds. In questions, how- 
ever, of moral conduct, of religion, of political 
economy, of law, or even of common prudence, 
it is not the number of minds, but the degree of 
their intelligence and virtue, that gives value to 
their decisions ; and I ask, what do your insti- 
tutions do to communicate to the mind of each 
person who forms one of your majorities, that 
wisdom which alone fits him to act as a direct- 
ing and controlling power over his own propen- 
sities and those of his fellow men? I fear that 


They profess to desire the education of the peo-| liberty to preach and teach that doctrine; to 


ple, but demand the entire control of the means 
which the government may devote to this object. 
This demand is not only unjust to the dissenters, 


| found churches, schools, lyceums, colleges, and 
| libraries in support of it, and to form associations 
| for its propagation and defence. In short, there 


whose contributions form important elements of | is no sphere of action of the human faculties, 


the national wealth, but injurious to the whole 
community, because its avowed object is to ob- 
tain the right of fashioning the religious opinions 
of all future generations in the moulds of anti- 
quity, which are already worn out; or, in other 
words, of exercising a spiritual tyranny over un- 
born multitudes of men. The authoritative de- 
claration by Parliament of certain points of faith, 
as the only true expositions of the will of God, 
the offering of large endowments to those indi- 
viduals who choose to embrace these interpreta- 
tions, and visiting with obloquy, exclusion, and 
disqualification, those who doubt them, and espe- 
cially the investing of these dogmas with the 
attribute of infallible truth, to so great an extent 


consistent with the common dictates of morality, 
that is not here encouraged. Nay, so extensive 
is your liberty, that it occasionally degenerates 
into licentiousness :—your citizens, in paroxysms 
of excitement, occasionally indulge their animal 
propensities in violence, outrage, and injustice, 
and the law is too feeble to protect the objects of 
their displeasure, or to punish those who have- 
set it at defiance. 

You perceive then, the mighty difference be- 
tween your institutions and those of despotic 
countries. But I call your attention to another 
principle. 

Happiness consists in the free play of all our 





faculties within their legitimate spheres of action, 





we must again answer—too little. 

The idea seems to be entertained hy some of 
your politicians, that propensity in one man will 
restrain propensity in another ;—that sentiment 
in one will direct sentiment in another ; in short, 
that out of the conflict of interest against interest, 
justice will be evolved, and that out of the con- 
flict of reason with extravagance and error— 
whether in religion, in morals, or in political 
action, wisdom and truth will be brought to light, 
and that the social body will at length grope its 
way to repose, prosperity, happiness, holiness, 
and virtue. If this result shall ultimately be 
reached by such a process of mental action, it 
can only be by the exhaustion of errors, and the 
endurance of countless miseries in the process. 
Do not imagine, from these remarks, that I am 
the advocate of European despotisms, and the 
enemy of your institutions. Quite the reverse; 








but it is my object to point out to you, that, in , 
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roviding an organised moral and physical ma- 
chinery for regulating the propensities, and di- 
recting the sentiments of their subjects into what 


they consider to be their legitimate spheres of 
action, monarchs act on a sound and _philoso- 
phical principle. The prop. nsities are energetic 
impulses, which must be restrained and guided 
by some power, external or internal, superior to 
themselves, otherwise they will deviate into wild 
abuses. In the European monarchies external 
restraints are chiefly resorted to ; and these, too, 
unfortunately, are, in many instances, applied by 
ignorant and selfish men in sucha manner as in 
some degree to crush intellect and stifle virtue, 
as well as to suppress vice. Although, therefore, 

ou have done well in liberating all your facul- 
ties from thraldom to legislative churches, aristo- 
cracies, and despots; yet you cannot set them 
free from the laws of God, written not only in 
the Scriptures, but on your mental constitution, 
and on the external world. Some persons ap- 

ear to conceive liberty to consist in the privilege 
of unlimited exercise of the animal propensities. 
The head of Liberty stamped on the earlier 
medals, commemorative of the French Revolu- 
tion, is the very personification of this idea. She 
isa female figure with a villanously small, low, 
and retreating forehead, deficient moral organs, 
and ample devel pment of the base and posterior 
regions of the brain, devoted to the propensities. 
Her hair is flying back in loose disorder, and her 
countenance expresses vivacity and passion, but 
neither morality nor wisdom. ‘The same figure 
appears on the earlier coins of the United States. 
Liberty, as I should draw her, would possess 
large moral and intellectual organs, with moderate 
propensities. I should arrange her hair in simple 
elegance, and imprint serene enjoyment, benig- 
nity, and wisdom on her brow. She should re- 
present moral liberty, or the unlimited freedom 
to eecomplish all that is good, and the absence 
of every desire to do evil. Such alone is the 
liberty after which you should aspire. 

I desire, then, to see in this country a moral 
and intellectual machinery put into vigorous ac- 
tion, calculated to teach the young the legitimate 
spheres in which all their faculties should act, 
and to frain them to impose that restraint upon 
themselves, to practise that self-denial, and that 
self-direction, which are indispensable to happi- 
ness and prosperity. I desire to see public 
opinion, which is here your great restraining 
power, composed, not of the sum of the ruling 
prejudices, passions, or interests of the day, but 
of the concentrated wisdom and virtue of millions 
of trained and enlightened minds. Such a public 
opinion I should regard as the best and safest of 
all governing powers. ‘An ignorant public opi- 
nion is, to the wise and good, a revolting tyranny. 
In this country you have chosen public opinion 
for your chief regulating influence, and it is im- 
possible for you to substitute for it any other. 
You have established universal suffrage, placed 
supreme authority in the hands of your majori- 
ties, and no human means, short of military 
conquest, can deprive that majority of its sway. 
You have, therefore, only one mode of action 
left to reach the goal of national happiness ; en- 
lighten your people, teach them whatever is ne- 
cessary for them, in order to guide their faculties 
aright—train them to self-control—train them 
mm youth to bend all the inferior feelings under 
the yoke of morality, religion, and reason. In 
short, educate them—and educate them well. 

Most of you will probably acknowledge the 


schools, to the large sums appropriated by the 
states for public instruction, and ask what more 
can any reasonable man‘ desire? With every 
feeling of deference towards your learned men 
and divines, 1 would answer that you stand in 
need of a philosophy of mind capable of guiding 
your steps in your efforts to bestow education 
on your people. Many will say—is not com- 
mon sense sufficient to enable us to manage with 
success both our political and educational insti- 
tutions ? I repeat the observation of Archbishop 
Whately, that men never acknowledge the sufli- 
ciency of mere common sense to the accom- 
plishment of any important undertaking when 
they fully understand its mature and the difficul- 
ties that must be surmounted to ensure success. 
A blacksmith will probably assure you, that 
common sense is sufficient to enable you to farm, 
if he knows nothing about farming; but if you 
ask him whether common sense will enable you 
to shoe a horse, he will unhesitatingly answer, 
that if you try the experiment, you will probably 
get your brains kicked out for your rashness and 
presumption. Do you imagine, then, that the 
successful direction of the affairs of a great na- 
tion, and the ‘raining of the human mind, demand 
less of scientific skill and experience than shoe- 
ing horses? 

But allow me to ask, what do you understand 
by common sense, which is supposed to be such 
an all-sufficient guide in the United States? 
What is called common sense means the notions 
which have entered the mind of any individual, 
from such occurrences and sources of informa- 
tion as he happens to have enjoyed. Men’s 
capacities differ, their opportunities of observa- 
tion differ, and hence their common sense differs. 
The individual who professes to have no theory, 
no hypothesis, no system, but to follow plain 
common sense, has a theory: it is that formed 
by his innate capacity, aided by his own indi- 
vidual experience. 

In some of your academies, the talent for 





English composition is supposed to be the most 
valuable attainment that can be communicated to 
the young; in others arithmetic and mathematics 
are regarded as the best studies for developing 
all the faculties; while one female teacher assured 
me, in all seriousness, that the human mind is a 
blank, that all minds are alike in their native 
capacities, and that she can evoke whatever 
talents and dispositions she pleases. ‘This is her 
theory, and she has practised on it for many 
years! You must have observed how the prac- 
tices of teachers differ; you cannot suppose that 
each adopts his own method without some rea- 
sons for preferring it;—these reasons, however 
limited and lame, constitute his theory. In point 
of fact, they all have theories, and the vast dif- 
ferences in their notions prove that nature is not 
the author of them; because she is always con- 
sistent with herself, and gives one response to 
all. When we have studied nature we agree. 
Hence, the great principles of astronomy, che- 
mistry, physiology, and of other branches of 
natural science, are no longer in dispute. But 
on the subjects of morals, religion, and education, 
the diversity and conflict of opinion are bound- 
less. Does not this indicate that our notions on 
these subjects do not yet rest on a scientific 
basis? in short, that we enjoy no sound and 
practical philosophy of mind ? 

To you this state of mental science is an evil 
of the greatest magnitude. In this country you 
need not only education, but an education that 








advantages of education, point to your common 


shall. communicate to youth the knowledge, 


maxims, and experience of age. Here you com- 
mit political power to the hands of nearly every 
man who has attained majority. Your popula- 
tion doubles every twenty-three or twenty-five 
years. ‘The actual majority of your voters is 
probably under thirty-five or thirty-six years of 
age. ‘I‘here is no other country in the world 
which is ruled by men so young and so inexpe- 
rienced. I was told before I came here, that the 
Americans are the most excitable nation on the 
globe ; that you take fire in a moment, and in- 
stantly rush to action, whether it be in specula- 
tion, in legitimate enterprise, in war, or in poli- 
tical change; and since my stay among you, I 
have heard the deep-toned war-ery uttered with 
a force and unanimity which is full of fearful 
omen. And the cause of this may be discerned. 
The mind, till thirty-five, acts more under the 
impulse of the feelings than under the guidance 
of intellect. By the very laws of our nature, 
Combativeness, Destructiveness, Self-Esteem, 
Love of Approbation, and Acquisitiveness, are 
then more energetic than they are at fifty or 
sixty ; and at that period also experience is most 
deficient. Life has not been long enough to 
enable us to accumulate wisdom, to detect the 
illusions of passion or of vain glory—to supply 
the deficiencies and correct the errors of an im- 
perfect education. 

In your country, then, above all others, your 
school education should teach your youth the 
specific knowledge of the constitution and powers 
of physical nature, and the means by which they 
may be applied to the promotion of human hap- 
piness—of the constitution of the body, and the 
laws of health—of the constitution of the mind, 
and the means by which we may be best trained 
to the discharge of our duties in the private, do- 
mestic, and social cireles—of the laws by which 
wealth is created and distributed; and of the 
influence of morals and legislation on the welfare 
of the individual and society. As you do not 
wait until your voters, who wield the destinies 
of your country—who make peace and war— 
who make and unmake banks—who make and 
unmake tariffs affecting industry to the core— 
and who make and unmake even your schools, 
colleges, and churches—I say, as you do not 
wait until age has given them wisdom and expe- 
rience, but place the helm, at once, in their 
hands, and allow them to act, while they are 
still full of young blood, and all the energy, con- 
fidence and rashness that attend it—you are 
called on by every consideration to perfect your 
schools, so as to communicate to them the dic- 
tates of a wisdom which cannot be dispensed 
with, and which will not otherwise be attained. 

In the election which took place in November 
1839, the question of the currency was actually 
brought to the polls in the state of New York. 
The mottos were—banks and paper currency on 
the one side—hard specie and sub-treasury laws 
on the other. These are questions on which 
Dr. Adam Smith, Ricardo, M‘Culloch, and the 
profoundest political economists, have differed in 
opinion. Does your education enable your peo- 
ple to understand them, and decide on them? 
No! Yet your people act whether they under- 
stand them or not. ‘They vote the supporters 
of paper into power; and paper flourishes. If 
evil ensue, they vote the advocates of specie into 
power; and paper and credit go to the wall. 
They try the experiment. But what an awful 
experiment ! How many thousands of individuals 
and families are ruined by the violence of every 
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In Austria and Prussia the safety-valve of the 
body politic is loaded with the weight of an esta- 
blished church and 100,000 bayonets. In cases 
of discontent, opinion cannot escape, until it has 
burst through these compressing powers, and 
then it will explode with terrific violence. Here 
the safety-valve bears no load except the sense 
of each individual mind. Any strong internal 
excitement, or the application of external provo- 
cation, causes the propensities and sentiments to 
glow, and to express themselves with instanta- 
neous energy. ‘Their voice is heard in Europe, 
and the timid hold their breath, waiting for a 
grand explosion. Perhaps it never comes. In 
your country, ten times ten thousand valves let 
off excited opinion so rapidly that the body 
politic cools down to its natural heat, as quickly 
as its temperature was raised. | But every one 
of these excitements shakes credit, deranges 
trade, ruins fortunes, is attend-d by suffering, 
and leaves many pangs behind. Load, then, 
your safety-valves with knowledge of nature and 
religion, and train your young minds to control 
passion by virtue, and you wiil find these means 
more effectual than millions of armed soldiers, 
to insure your prosperity and happiness. Mr. 
Wyse, in his work entitled ‘* Education Reform,” 
says, ‘*A period of total quiet resulting from a 
long continued acquiescence in old institutions, 
leaves a very different imprint upon the national 
mind from that which is the necessary conse- 
quence of a general breaking up of old principles 
and forms, and an earnest search after new. In 
the first instance, an education of stimulants be- 
comes necessary. It is essential to the healthy 
activity of the body-politic. In the second, 
steadiness, love of order, mutual toleration, the 
sacrifice of private resentments and factious in- 
terests to general good, should be the great les- 
sons of national education.”’ Vol. i. p. 48. Such, 
assuredly, should be the education of your sons. 

Yours is a noble destiny. Providence has 
assigned to you the duty of proving by experi- 
ment, whether man be, or be not, a rational and 
moral being, capable of working out his own 
way to virtue and enjoyment, under the guidance 
of Reason and Scripture, unfettered by despotic 
power, and unchained by law-enacted creeds. 
Your institutions and physical condition call all 
your faculties into vivid action. Among these, 
the animal propensities, as I have remarked, are 
not dormant; but those observers err, who allow 
their attention to be arrested only, or chiefly, by 
the abuses of the propensities which appear in 
your people. Virtue consists in meeting and 
overcoming temptation. As you, then, by pos- 
sessing freedom are tempted above other nations, 
you will show a virtue above them all, if you 
nobly resist every seducing influence, and march 
boldly onward in the paths of rectitude and wis- 
dom. ‘The subjects of a despot, whose every 
thought and action are ruled by other minds, 
have little merit in exhibiting order and decorum 
in their public conduct. You will prove the true 
strength of your moral principles, when you re- 
strain your passions by your own virtuous re- 
solves, and obey just laws enacted by yourselves. 
It is to aid you in this admirable course of ac- 
tion, in so far as the feeble abilities of one indi- 
vidual will go, that I now address to you these 
observations. And I again ask, do your schools 
teach all that your young voters should know ? 
all that the best of your citizens would wish 
them to know, when they act as electors and 
arbitrators of the public welfare ?—I believe not. 
If you ask how they can be improved you will 
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be answered by as many projects and proposals 
for education, as if you had inquired for the phi- 
losopher’s stone. 

So far from education supplying this know- 
ledge, it appears to me, that a vast proportion of 
your people have not yet obtained a glimpse of 
what, I hope, is destined to constitute the real 
greatness and glory of your country. I find here, 
the ambition of many individuals directed towards 
raising the United States to the rank of the richest 
and the most powerful nation in the world. ‘They 
bend their whole minds to the increase of her 
commercial, agricultural, naval, and military 
grandeur. This is not wrong; but it is not ail. 
‘l‘housands of your young men pant for war, in 
order to wreath the laurels of victory round the 
brow of their native country ; and they call this 
patriotism. I desire to see higher and better 
views entertained of the glories and destiny of 
the United States. History presents only the 
records of wars, devastations, and selfish aggran- 
disement pursued by all governments that have 
ever existed ;— republics, oligarchies, monarchies 
—all have run one wild career of immorality and 
ambition. If your nation consider herself to have 
no higher vocation than these, she ceases to be 
an object of moral interest to the philanthropist 
and philosopher. If her annals be destined to 
record the contests only of faction against fac- 
tion, of party against party, or of the nation 
against foreign nations—the friend of human im- 
provement must turn from her in despair. ‘The 
grand duty assigned to Americans is to raise up 
and exhibit to the world, a nation great in virtue; 
to show, for the first time, since history began, a 
people universally educated; a people prosper- 
ous, refined, happy, and gigantically great, by 
the realisation, in their institutions, in their pri- 
vate lives, and in their public actions, of the 
principles of Christianity. P 

The founders of your constitution, when they 
established universal suffrage, assumed it as a 
fundamental principle, that man is a moral, reli- 
gious, and intellectual being; and that, if tho- 
roughly instructed and left to direct his course 
by the truths of Scripture and the dictates of 
reason, he will found and maintain institutions 
calculated to promote virtue, religion, and uni- 
versal peace, with all the physical enjoyments 
and mental gratifications which attend them. 
Phrenology confirms this opinion, by unfolding 
to us the great facts that we possess moral and 
intellectual faculties invested with authority to 
rule over and direct the animal propensities ; and 
the propensities themselves have all a legitimate 
When the founders of your 
institutions threw unlimited power into the hands 
of the people, they assumed it as a fundamental 
principle, that the people are capable of being 
trained and instructed ; and that, when so trained, 
their desires will be towards that which is good, 
holy, useful, and just; and Phrenology is the 
only philosophy, with which I am acquainted, 
which warrants and sustains this assumption. 
The “despotisms and the established churches of 
Europe are founded, and defended, on a principle 
directly the reverse of this, viz. that the mass of 
mankind are so selfish, so ignorant, and so prone 
to prefer an immediate individual gratification to 
the general advantage—that the people cannot be 
trusted with knowledge and power—that it’ is 
Utopian to imagine that the masses can be ren- 
dered capable of applving self-restraint, and of 
reaching virtue and happiness by the spontaneous 
action of their own minds; but that they must 


members of society, and chastised when th 
infringe the laws enacted by their superiors fe 
their guidance. ‘These two sets of principles “ 
subjects of constant debate between the liberal 
and despotic parties in Europe ; and both with 
the deepest interest, look to you to solve the 
problem on which they differ. All your aberra. 
tions from the dictates of morality; the « colo. 
nising”’ and false swearing at your elections: 
the practice of betting on elections; your mobs, 
your Lynch laws, your wild speculations, your 
bank suspensions, with the injustice to so many 
of yourselves which accompany them; your 
Negro slavery; your treatment of the Indians; 
the incessant abuse which the one of your poli- 
tical parties heaps on the distinguished men of 
the other; the elopements of persons placed in 
situations of trust with the funds of the nation, or 
of their constituents ; the excessive number of 
bankruptcies ; the very imperfect police for the 
prevention of crime which characterises some of 
your great towns, such as New York; the enor. 
mous and calamitous conflagrations which Scourge 
your cities, the results either of recklessness or 
incendiarism ; the great self-complacency of the 
mass of your people, who, although very imper. 
fectly educated, are persuaded by political ora- 
tors that they know every thing, and can decide 
wisely on every question; the general absence 
of reverence for authority or superior wisdom, 
displayed first in childhood, and afterwards in 
the general progress of life; the regardlessness 
of the obligations of contracts and agreements 
that occur in trade, commerce, and personal ser- 
vice ;—all these, and every other fault and im- 
perfection, real or imaginary, which can be as- 
cribed to you with any shadow of plausibility, 
are carefully collected, blazoned, and recorded in 
Europe—not to your disparagement alone, but 
to the degradation of human nature, and to the 
unspeakable injury of the cause of liberty all over 
the civilised world. 

And I ask— What have you to oppose to these 
charges? Generally your press hurls back accu- 
sations of crimes and follies as bad, or worse, as 
fairly chargeable against European governments 
and nations. But admitting this to be true, the 
philanthropist, using a common phrase, replies 
that two blacks do not make a white, and that 
this forms no legitimate defence for your imper- 
fections. You have proclaimed the supremacy 
of man’s moral and intellectual nature over his 
animal feelings, and adopted this principle as the 
basis of your social fabric, and of your hopes. 
In the old despotisms of Europe, the very oppo- 
site principle is avowed. It is assumed by the 
rulers of these nations, that if man be free, he 
will only do evil continually. You profess to 
impose the restraints of religion and morality on 
yourselves; they impose the restraints of armed 
force on their people, to lead them to order and 
obedience. If you, therefore, realise only a 
social condition no worse than those which are 
founded on the opposite principle, the friends of 
liberty feel that their cause is lost. You are 
bound to exhibit higher intelligence, a purer 
morality, a deeper reverence for all that is great, 
good, and holy—a more rational prudence, a 
juster estimate of the real value of physical 
wealth, a greater abhorrence of war and all forms 
of injustice, and a higher interest in every pur- 
suit that tends to elevate man’s moral, religious, 
and intellectual nature—than are to be found in 
countries in which the activity of the higher 
faculties is suppressed by force, or misled by 
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aon an enlightened self-restraint on all your 
faculties ; and if you do not do so, you betray 
the great cause of freedom which Provideuce has 
entrusted to your care. 

And I ask—Are your schools, your literature, 

our daily maxims and pursuits, and the spirit 
which animates the masses of your people, 
steadily, systematically, and successfully directed 
towards the attainment of these high and honour- 
able objects? are they adequate to the formation 
of a public opinion under which a virtuous and 
enlightened mind may live in peace, and rejoice, 
and with which it can cordially co-operate? 
When | converse with your wisest citizens many 
of them concede that such should be the objects 
of your institutions, manners, and pursuits ; and 
they labour to reach them ; but they often lament 
the vast interval which lies between these great 
conceptions and their accomplishment. The 
enlightened philanthropists of this country desire 
to see commenced in earnest a system of training 
and instruction which shall be really capable of 
preparing the young republican for the discharge 
of the highest duties which a rational being can 
be called on to execute, in a manner and in a 
spirit becoming their grandeur, dignity, and utility; 
but they experience extraordinary difficulties, 
arising from the ignorance and the power of the 
people, in realising their aspirations. Many 
who now hear me, and who participate in these 
desires, will confirm what I say. I was invited 
to come to this country by some philanthropists, 
who believed that this philosophy would aid your | 
people, in discovering at once, their own need of | 
better instruction and the means of obtaining it. 
Phrenology lays open, even to the most ordinary 
mind, an intelligible view of the human faculties ; 


logical doctrines, to adjust their several claims to 
acceptance, and to work out a harmony among 
themselves. ‘Though your wide extended country 
be overrun by contending sects, still fear not for 
religion. If Austria boast of almost unanimity 
in her faith, it is not because she has found infal- 
lible truth, but because she has extinguished in 
her people the desire and the capacity of inde- 
pendent thinking on religious doctrines. Your 
numerous sects prove to my mind one great truth, 
that Christianity is not yet fully understood; that 
in past ages, the Scriptures have been interpreted, 
too often without knowledge of the philosophy 


reason and of science. In Britain many persons 
suffer under feelings of insecurity about religion. 
They seem to regard it as a pyramid resting on 
its apex; bishops and archbishops may be pic- 
tured on one side; 1ectors and endowed clergy 
on another; the lords and commons on a third; 
and many excellent laymen on the fourth; all 
straining themselves to preserve it erect, each, 
apparently, believing that if he were to withdraw 
his support, it would fall and break into a thou- 
sand fragments. Professor Powell, in the work 
already quoted, ably describes the mental condi- 
tion of these apprehensive Christians. ‘+ Adopt- 
ing their creed,” says he, ‘ blindly from educa- 
tion, custom, or party, too many hold their 
religion only by a most loose and uncertain 
tenure, and are lamentably confused in their no- 
tions of its nature. Hence they dread a formi- 
dable shock to Christianity in every physical 
discovery; and in the obscurity which surrounds 
them, imagine danger to the truth in every expo- 
sure of error. Insensible to the real strength of 








it carries home a striking conviction of the indis- 
pensable necessity of education to their improve- 
ment and direction, and presents tangible princi- | 
ples for administering this instruction. I have | 
long been an admirer of your institutions, and an | 
advocate of man’s capability of raising his moral, 
religious, and intellectual powers to supremacy | 
over his animal propensities ; and I obeyed the | 
call which was sent to me. Far from disap- 
proving of your institutions, I admire them, and | 
have confidence in them; but it is my duty to | 
express my conviction, that your people need a 
vastly improved education to render them equal to 
the faithful and successful discharge of the im- 
portant duties committed to them by the institu- 
tions of the states and of the federal government, 
and to form a public opinion adequate to the due 
performance of the high duties assigned to this 
power. 

In the preceding lectures I have already ex- | 
plained my views of education, and left them to 
your judgment. I am far from pressing them on 
your attention as infallible ; I only submit them 
in all humility to your consideration ; ** prove 
(or try) all things, and hold fast that which is 
good.” If you know a sounder and more prac- 
tical philosophy of mind than that which I have 
expounded, adopt it, and carry its principles into 
practice, All that I mean to maintain, without 
limit and qualification, is, that, in the United 
States, the moral and intellectual condition of the 
people must be raised far above its present stand- 
ard, or your institutions will perish. If you agree 
with me in regard to the end, you are the proper 
judges of the means. 

You are engaged in trying many momentous 
@xperiments in regard to the nature and capabi- 
lities of man; and you are now also in the act of 
evolving the true nature and power of Christianity. 





their position, they live in groundless alarm for its 
security ; and, accustomed to cherish faith in igno- 
rance, they apprehend in every advance of know- 
ledge, the approach of the enemy of their salva- 
tion.”” But when we discover by means of 
Phrenology, that religious feelings spring from 
the innate faculties of Veneration, Hope, and 
Wonder, we perceive that religion can never be 
shaken. ‘I'he churches, creeds, emblems, and 
ceremonies, which many individuals mistake for 
religion, are really its effects. They are the 
outward symbols by which the innate religions 
sentiments manifest their desires, and seek for 
gratification. ‘hey are no more the causes of 
religion, than clarionets and violins are the causes 
of that love of melody which exists in the hu- 
man mind, and which prompts the intellect to 
produce them for its gratification. I request of 
you, then, clearly to distinguish between the sen- 
timent of religion—which is inherent in the hu- 
man mind ;—and its outward symbols—which 
may assume various forms at different times and 
in different countries, yet religion itself be not for 
one moment in danger. ‘The founders of your 
institutions have acted on this view; and in your 


country they have placed the pyramid of religion | 
Here, it is seen standing | fied? Not by adopting one form of its corrup- 


at once on its basis. 
in all its native solidity, simplicity, and beauty, 
without needing the aid of human power to pre- 
serve it in its place. 

In the same spirit, you have trusted the pre- 
servation of the purity of the Bible to the moral 
and religious principles, and the interest, of your 
printers and publishers. You have conferred no 
patent monopolies on in‘ividuals, and established 
no boards, with well paid secretaries, to superin- 
tend the printing of the Scriptures; yet in your 
country the text is as pure as it is in. Britain. 
You have learned by experience that an edition 
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in which errors are detected, becomes, by the 
unanimous verdict of your community, mere 
waste paper in the hands of those who have pro- 
duced it, and that this operates as a most effica- 
cious check against corruption. 

The atterttion of the Christian world has lately 
been called toa singular fact, which is instructive, 
and I think encouraging to you; It is tl.is—that 
Protestantism has made little progress in extend- 
ing itself in Europe, since the ** end of the thirty 
years’ war, and that the expansive power,” 
which we believe all truth to possess, has not 
been manifested by it since that epoch. ‘It is 
truly remarkable,” says a recent critic, “ that 
neither the moral revolution of the eighteenth 
century, nor the moral counter-revolution of the 
nineteenth, should, in any perceptible degree, 
have added to the domain of Protestantism. 
During the former period, whatever was lost to 
Catholicism was lost also to Christianity ; during 
| the latter, whatever was regained by Christianity 
| in Catholic countries was regained also by Catho- 
|licism.”” One cause of this phenomenon appears 
|to me to be, that the Protestant Kingdoms of Eu- 
| rope, in general, have imitated the Roman Catho- 
i lie so closely, that they have in many respects 
| instituted Popish churches under a different name. 
The Reformation proclaimed freedom of religious 
opinion; but the Protestant monarchies enacted 
creeds and endowed churches to maintain them. 
They stifled opinion, and bound up the human 
mind in the fetters of authority ;—and how could 
Protestantism, in other words, religious freedom, 
prosper or expand itself in such circumst.nces? 
You, almost alone, have done justice to Protes- 
tantism; you have given it a fair field; and if, 
in your country, Popery should not ultimately 
yield to it, Popery must contain the greater ex- 
tent of truth. 

In attending the places of religious worship of 
| several of your sects, I have received a profound 
| impression of the vivacity of the religious senti- 
'ments among you. I, therefore, consider religion 
| in this country as in the most prosperous condi- 
Honest and earnest zeal for the glory of 




















; tion. 
|God and the welfare of human souls, evinces 
litself in innumerable forms: It is true that I 
| perceive a great diversity of doctrines; but this 
| fact leads me simply to the conclusion that much 
| vet remains to be done before the true interpreta- 
| tion of Scripture shall be completed; and that 
| many improvements remain to he introduced into 
| Christian theology, before it shall stand side by 
| side with reason and science, and exhibit all the 
| symmetry and beauty of a harmonious compart- 
| ment in the great temple of universal truth. Fer 
| from regarding the diversity of your sects as an 
evil, I view it as an unspeakable advantage. The 
| exietonce of wide diversity of the opinions of 
Christian sects is to me irrefragable evidence that 
error is not vet fully expurgated from popular 
Christianity. 

How, then, is the religion of Jesus to he puri- 





tion and declaring it, by statute, to be true. This 
has heen tried, and has failed. Not by the re- 
condite studies and commentaties of cloistered 
monks, or state-endowed and state-chained di- 
vines: for what human research and learning 
could accomplish has been achieved by them 
already. The doctrines, generally known under 
the name of Puseyism, afford a specimen of the 
improvements in Christianity which learned 
priests, even in the nineteenth century. propose 
when left to follow the dictates of the: own 
judgment. Christian theology is not — to 
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advance by such aids as these. The conflicts 
of your sects will do more for its improvement 
than has been accomplished by all the commen- 
tators who have laboured in the field since the 
reformation. 

One palpable advantage of a numtber of reli- 
gious sects, all equal in the eye of the law, is, 
that their clergy discuss each other’s interpreta- 
tions of Scripture and the doctrines founded on 
them, with a degree of fearlessness, energy, and 
effect, which rarely characterises the efforts of 
laymen in the same field. Each sect brings the 
doctrines of its opponents to the touchstone of 
reason, although some of them shrink from apply- 
ing reason to their own. In a discussion on 
points of Scriptural doctrine, between laymen 
and religious teachers, the latter are prone to 
charge the former with infidelity, as the short 
answer to all objections ; and the religious world 
too often makes common cause with the teachers, 
in giving effect to the accusation. But when the 
clergy of one sect contend with those of another, 
their religious characters protect them against this 
brief method of dealing with their arguments, 
and the subject must be treated on its merits. 
By this means, truth is advanced, and theolegy 
and reason are brought more and more into har- 
mony. If a layman, for instance, had attacked 
the Calvinistic doctrine of Election, he would 
probably have been at once denounced as an 
infidel. But when the Rev. John Wesley, him- 
self a high authoritv im religion, in commenting 
on the Rev. James Hervey’s advocacy of this 
doctrine in his “* Theron and Aspasia,” says, 
‘* But what becomes of other people? (that is, 
besides the Elect), they must inevitably perish 
for ever? The die was cast ere even they were 
in being. ‘The doctrine to pass them by, has 


‘ Consigned their unborn souls to hell, 
And damned them from their mother’s womb.’ 


I could sooner be a Turk, a Deist—yea, an 
Atheist, than I could believe this; it is less ab- 
surd to deny the very being of God, than to make 
him an Almighty tyrant ;’-—when a religious 
man writes : ius, he must be answered in reason, 
and in Scripture reconcilable with reason. 
Again, when the Church of Scotland, claiming 
Christ as its only head, asserted, that in contend- 
ing for its own power and privileges with the 
supreme civil court of the country, it was only 
defending the ‘* Redeemer’s crown rights,”’ any 
layman who should have stigmatised this as an 
act of unwarrantable and irreverend assumption, 
would probably have been accused of infidelity ; 
and the religious portion of the community would 
have given effect to the charge; but when the 
Rev. And. Marshall of Kirkin‘ulloch, a speaker 
at a great meeting of Evangelical Dissenters, held 
in Edinburgh on the 16th December, 1840, used 
the following words, the religious public could 
not treat them thus, but must have pondered them 
well and answered them inreason. ‘The system 
of non-intrusion, said he, is ‘* an attempt to set 
up an institution (the Church of Scotland) in the 
name of Christ which Christ never sanctioned— 
an institution breathing a spirit and clothed with 
a character which the religion of Christ utterly 
disowns—an institution calling itself national, 
and claiming a large portion of the national pro- 
perty—an institution claiming a right to dispose 
of the national property, the national honours, 
and the national emoluments; yet at the same 
time refusing to be controlled by the national 
authority, and setting at defiance all laws but its 





own. Is this a Christian institution? Is this an 








institution to be tolerated in any free state? Yet, 

such is the institution which the non-intrusionists 
are trying to set up, and of this institution they 
say that Christ is the head. I deny the assertion. 
I consider it an assertion bordering upon blas- 
phemy ; an assertion throwing a stain, a foul and 
injurious stain, upon the great name by which 
we are called. The head of the Church of Scot- 
land! Christ is the head of his own mystical 
body, the foundation and chief corner-stone of 
that spiritual living temple which is composed of 
all Christian men in all parts of the world; but I 
have yet to learn that the Church of Scotland, 
either as it has existed hitherto, or as it would 
exist, provided the non-intrusionists had their 
will—I say, I have yet to learn that the Church 
of Scotland and this living temple are one and 
the same thing. I grant, indeed, that there is a 
sense in which Christ may be said to be the head 
of the Church of Scotland; but that is just as he 
is the head of the Church of England, just as he 
is the head of the Church of Rome; and just as 
he is the head of any other existing society, or 
any other portion of human beings—as the head, 
for instance of the British empire, or the empire 
of the Chinese. I will grant that there is a sense 
in which Christ orders the concerns of the Church 
of Scotland, and in which he superintends all 
their affairs, great and small; but that is exactly 
as he superintends the affairs of the French, or 
the affairs of their friend Mehemet Ali.”” Such 
arguments as these, proceeding from religious 
men and directed against the doctrines of religious 
men, open up the understandings of the people, 
and give them courage to think; and by them 
theology is advanced. 

Fear not evil, then, from the multitude and 
conflicts of your sects. 

Many of them reject the authority of reason 
when applied to themselves, but they all use it 
to expose and refute the errors of their opponents; 
and by this constant appeal to reason, I anticipate 
the ultimate purification of Christian doctrine, 
and the increasing approximation of all sects to- 
wards unanimity. ‘There is one God, and one 
truth, and no interpretations of Scripture can be 
sound, or secure of universal acceptance and per- 
manent existence, which contradict reason or 
elash with natural science. Scripture may legi- 
timately go beyond what reason can reach, as in 
teaching the resurrection of the dead, but no 
sound interpretations of it can evolve doctrines 
that distinetly contradict natural truth. ‘The pro- 
cess of improvement appears to me to be evidently 
begun. A large portion of your Presbyterian 
Church has dropt some of the peculiar doctrines 
of Calvinism, and even Yale College has modi- 
fied the ancient views of original sin. These are 
steps, however small, by which the professors of 
Calvinism are approaching towards the opinions 
of those who adopt Universalism and Unita- 
rianism. Be not alarmed; it is not my intention 
to express an opinion in favour of the superiority 
of any sect; this does net become a stranger, and 
one whose element is philosophy; but as a phi- 
losophical observer, I beg leave to state my con- 
viction that the progress which Christianity is 
destined to make in your country, is one of ap- 
proximation to unity in belief; that, in proportion 
as the knowledge of mental philosophy and phy- 
sical science is extended among your people, 
your sects will drop one doctrine after another, 
as.it is discovered to clash with reason and na- 
tural truth, and that they will elicit purer, and 
sounder, and more practically useful doctrines in 


oo 
shall stand forth before an admiring world. This 
must be the ultimate effect of free discussion if 
man be really a rational and moral being ; sid 
however distant the prospect, it is stil] discernible 
by the eye of reason and of faith. r 

If such be the probable result to which your 
religious discussions will lead, Phrenology’ wil] 
serve as a beacon light to guide you on your wa 
The starting point of innumerable religious di 
ferences lies in different views entertained in Te 
gard to the nature of man: Phrenology will set. 
tle this point beyond the possibility of controversy 
While every individual takes his own conscious. 
ness and observations as the standards by which 
he measures human dispositions and capacities 
metaphysical divines may assign or deny to the 
human mind whatever moral and _ intellectual 
qualities best suit their several religious opinions; 
but when the faculties are studied in connection 
with organs, this becomes impossible. Organs 
are visible and tangible, and owe their existence 
directly to God. ‘The mental qualities, there- 
fore, attached to them, are all equally the direct 
gifts of the Creator; and be they what they may, 
they are His workmanship. Hitherto, Scripture 
has generally been interpreted without the know- 
ledge of the organs and of their influence on the 
mental manifestations ; and it appears to me that, 
when this knowledge becomes general, many 
popular interpretations will not bear investigation. 
Again, Phrenology shows us that, to improve 
the human mind, we must begin by improving 
the condition of the brain; and that, to attain 
success in this object, all moral, religious, and 
intellectual teaching must be conducted in har- 
mony with the laws of physiology. While, 
however, it foretells of changes in the interpreta- 
tions of Scripture, and in religious opinions, it 
affords us a guaranty for the safety, the perma- 
nence, and the ever-extending power of religion 
itself, sufficient to assure the most timid. It 
brings before our eyes, organs specially destined 
to the manifestations of religious sentiments. It 
thereby shows us that religion itself is inherent 
in our nature, and that it is as enduring as the 
race. It enables us to compare our mental na- 
ture, such as God has constituted it, with the 
precepts of Jesus, and shows us the most ad- 
mirable harmony between them. It forcibly 
demonstrates that great differences exist in the 
relative strength of the faculties in different indi- 
viduals, and leads us to infer that many of our 
religious differences are referable to this cause; 
each of us being impressed most forcibly by those 
texts of Scripture which speak most strongly to 
his own predominant faculties. While, there- 
fore, it foretells the dissolution of many dogma- 
tical opinions, which at present put enmity and 
strife between Chiristian sects, it presents the 
strongest confirmation of the great truths about 
which all are agreed, and gives, if possible, an 
enlarged prominence and importance to the in- 
fluence which, when freed from heterogeneous 
errors, these are destined to exercise over human 
civilisation.* 

One great obstacle to your moral, religious, 
and intellectual progress appears to me to be the 
influence which the history, institutions, manners, 
habits, and opinions of Europe are still exercising 
over the minds of your people. Study these in 
order to imbibe their wisdom and to adopt their 
refinement; but avoid the errors which they ex- 


* I have discussed this topic more fully in my 
lectures on Moral Philosophy, to which I beg leave 





their place; until truth, commanding unanimity, 
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oo . . . . 
nd shun them as guides in your religious 


ee) paliteal progress. Society is in a state of 
transition, and old things are passing away. 
| have endeavoured to point out to you, that your 
institutions, and those of the governments and 
churches of Europe, rest on widely different 
views of human nature and its capabilities. A 
religious creed, founded on the opinion that man 
is « wholly defiled in all the faculties and parts 
of soul and body,”’ may beadapted to a monarchy, 
which, acting in the spirit of this dogma, denies 
political power to its millions, and supports reli- 
gion by statutes, enforcing these, if necessary, by 
bayonets; but it may be very unsuitable to you, 
whose whole social arrangements rest on the 
assumption that man is by nature a religious, 
moral, and intellectual being. When, however, 

-our sects, in the exercise of freedom, renounce 
that opinion, and embrace views of man’s nature 
more in accordance with your social institutions, 
the chained clergy of Europe may accuse them 
of heretical errors. But do not allow yourselves to 
be shaken by their disapproval. If you are 
right, they are in the wrong ; and they are not 
willing to decide against themselves. Every 
religious community whose faith has been an- 
chored by the edicts of popes, emperors, kings, 
or parliaments, will represent your departures 
from their standards as backslidings and perni- 
cious errors, and the conflicts of your sects as the 
harbingers of the extinction of religion. But fear 
not. Before your religion can become capable 
of exercising a powerful, and a much needed, 
influence over the public conduct of your peo- 
ple, it must be brought into harmony with the 
principles of your social institutions, and as you 
have laid aside European forms of government it 
is to be expected that you may depart from Eu- 
ropean standards of faith. Afier a long night of 
troubled controversy, a brighter dawn will rise 
on your religious world; ‘Truth is omnipotent, 
and free discussion is her glorious arena. She 
will come forth triumphant; and you will ulti- 
mately exhibit Christianity in her purity and 
might, acknowledging Science as her brother, 
and Learning as her sister, mingling harmoniously 
and gracefully with this world’s interests, and 
guiding your people securely in the paths of vir- 
tue and peace. 

The influence of the American citizen reaches 
to all the interests of his country; and I have 
already endeavoured to point out to you how 
Phrenology may aid you in the discharge of 
your important duties. Assuming it to be the 
philosophy of mind founded on the physiology 
of the brain, it will furnish valuable lights to 
your understandings when you act,— 

As jurymen, and decide on questions of insani- 
ty, involving the most important private rights and 
responsibility to the criminal law ;— 

As directors of common schools, and superin- 
tendants of education ;— 

As visitors and inspectors of houses of refuge 
and of prisons ;— 

As visitors and inspectors of lunatic asylums ; 
and 

As electors of legislators, governors, and a 
vast variety of public officers. Allow me to re- 
mark, that, as the whole fabric of your institu- 
tions rests on a moral basis, and is devoid of arti- 
ficial supports, you, of all nations, stand most 
in need of high moral and intellectual qualities 
m your public men. It is too obvious that you 
do not yet possess adequate means of discrimi- 
nating and selecting individuals possessed of 
these qualities; for in no country which I have 








visited, has such an array of delinquencies, com- 
mitted by men in confidential public situations, 
been exhil ited, as has met my eye since I came 
to the United States. Many of you will smile 
when I express my opinion that Phrenology is 
calculated greatly to aid you in avoiding this mon- 
strous evil. I have stated to you that the native 
power of manifesting every mental faculty bears 
a reference, other conditions being equal, to the 
size of its organs; and that the magnitude of the 
organs may be estimated. If you wish, there- 
fore, that your public administrators should be 
vigorous and active, choose men with high tem- 
peraments, large brains, and large lungs. [f you 
desire that they should possess native integrity, 
choose men with predominant organs of Consci- 
entiousness. If you desire that they should 
possess native benevolence and piety, select indi- 
viduals in whom the organs of these sentiments 
are largely developed. If you desire that they 
should be distinguished for intellectual superiority, 
select persons with large anterior lobes of the 
brain. If you require activity, you must attend 
to the temperament, if general power, to the size 
of the brain in general. 

I have explained to you that the size of the 
organs indicates only the presence of native men- 
tal power. If size and temperament be deficient, 
1 know of no earthly means by which high capa- 
city can be conferred: but these may be pos- 
sessed without being cultivated. Phrenology 
affords no key to the extent of cultivation; but 
this may be ascertained from other sources. 
What I desire, therefore, to say is, that if you 
select men with favourable temperaments, large 
moral and intellectual organs, adequately educated 
—and moderate animal organs, disciplined to obe- 
dience—you may rely on their virtuous qualities 


when you employ them as public servants, in all | 


emergencies, not involving disease, as securely 
as upon the physical elements of nature; if you 
choose men deficient in the moral and intellectual 
organs, and greatly gifted in those of the animal 
propensities, be their education and religious pro- 
fessions what they may, you will, in the hour of 
trial and temptation, find that you have relied on 
broken reeds, and on vessels that retain no wa- 
ter. 

I expect these remarks to draw from many of 
you a smile of incredulity, and from some even 
one of derision; but nature can wait her time. 
You and your sons will probably long contemn 


this method of distinguishing the native qualities | 


of the candidates who solicit your votes; but 
you and they will suffer as you have done in 
times past, and now do, from the inferior quali- 
ties of many individuals whom you elect, until 
you open your eyes to your own interest and 
duty. Itis God who has established the facts 
which | now explain to you, and what he has 
appointed can never fail. Your vast constituen- 
cies cannot, by personal experience and obser- 
vation, enjoy the advantage of judging of the 
qualities of all the candidates who solicit their suf- 
frages; and nothing is more fallacious than the 
testimonies of friends and political partisans ; 
but the brain cannot be moulded to suit the in- 
terests of the day, and it will not deceive you. 
It afiords an index to native qualities which, with 
honest intention and assiduous care, may he read ; 
and I unhesitatingly anticipate that the day will 
come when your posterity will acknowledge that 
it sheds a light from heaven upon the entangled 
path of their public duties. 
Finally—Phrenology, when generally taught, 
will not only render your citizens far more dis- 








criminating in their estimates of the qualities of 
public men, but it will give them confidence in 
moral and intellectual principle ; it will induce 
them to seek for, draw forth, elevate, and honour, 
the good and the wise, who at present are too 
often borne down and excluded by noisy egotism 
and bustling profession, and left unemployed in 
the shade. It will also enable the good to recog- 
nise each other, and to combine their powers ; 
it will give definite forms to their objects, and 
union to their efforts. In short, it appears to me 
to be a great instrument presented to you by 
Providence, to enable you to realise that grandeur 
and excellence in your individual and social con- 
ditions which the friends of humanity hold you 
bound to exhibit as the legitimate fruits of free- 
dom. 

In presenting these views to you, I exercise 
that freedom of thought and of speech which 
your institutions declare to be the birthright of 
every tational being ; but I do not construe your 
attention in listening to them into approval of 
their substance ; nor do I desire that your coun- 
trymen should hold you answerable for either 
their truth or their tendency. We must hear 
before we can know, and reflect before we can 
understand ; and truth alone can bear investiga- 
tion. Embrace, therefore, and apply whatever 
I may have uttered that is sound; and forgive 
and forget all that I may have stated in error. 
By your doing so, the cause of civilisation will 
be advanced; while we, although differing in 
opinion, may live in the exercise of mutual affec- 
tion and esteem. With my warmest acknow- 
ledgements for your kind attention, 1 respect- 
fully bid you farewell. 


END OF COMBE’S NOTES. 





BRITISH POPULATION. 


In Great Britain the number of individuals in a 
state to bear arms, from the age of 16 to 60, is 
2,744,847. The number of marriages is about 98,030 
yearly ; and it has been reckoned that, in 63 of these 
unions, there were only three which kad no issue. 
The number of deaths is about 332,700 yearly, which 
makes nearly 25,592 monthly, 6398 weekly, 914 daily, 
and 40 hourly. The deaths among the women are, 
in proportion to the men, as 50 to 54. The married 
women live longer than those who continue in celi- 
bacy. In the country the mean term of the number 
of children produced by each marriage is four; in 
towns the proportion is seven for every two marriages. 
The number of married women is, to the general 
number of individuals of the sex, as one to three; 
and the number of married men to that of al] the in- 
dividuals of the male sex, as three to five. The 
number of widows is, to that of widowers, as three 
to one ; but the number of widows who marry again 
is, to that of widowers, in the same case, as seven to 
four. The individuals who inhabit elevated situa- 
tions live longer than those who reside in less ele- 
vated places. The half of the individuals die before 
attaining the age of seventeen years. The number 
of twins is, to that of ordinary births, as one to sixty- 
five. According to calculations, founded upon the 
bills of mortality, one individual only in 3126 attains 
the age of one hundred years. The number of births 
of the male sex is, to that of the female sex, as 96 
to 95,—Edinburgh Philesophical Journal, 
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THE STORY OF MANDRIN, THE SMUG- 
GLER CAPTAIN. 


In the public records of Montbrison, a town in 
the south of France, near the banks of the Rhone, 
there is a most remarkable document, which has 
as remarkable a history. ‘I'he paper is brief; it 
is a receipt, and originated in the following cir- 
cumstances. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century, 
or, to be more pointed, in the year 1764, Man- 
drin, the famous brigand, presented himself at 
the gates of Montbrison. He was accompanied 
by such a force, that no one dreamed oi offering 
the slightes. resistance. He took possession of 
the place in the same manner as the Duke of 
Nemours had done in the sixteenth century ; but 
with this difference in favour of the brigand, that 
the latter exacted not one coin from the inhabit- 
ants, and caused a rigorous discipline to be ob- 
served by his band. One of them, who ven- 
tured to appropriate an article of the most tri- 
fling value, was publicly punished in the market 
place. 

After making various dispositions for security 
of his own safety and that of his men during their 
stay, and for relieving the inhabitants from fear, 
Louis Mandrin, elegantly attired in a rich court 
habit, according t> the accounts of the old people 
of the place, betook himself, accompanied by 
two of his men in the dress of lacqueys, to the 
house of M. Palmaroux, receiver of taxes for the 
district. He entered with the greatest coolness 
into the dwelling in question, but at the same 
time with the urbanity of deportment which he 
knew well how to assume, and by which he took 
a pride in distinguishing himself from the vulgar 
bandits of the day. 

**M. Palmaroux,” said he to the receiver- 
general, ** 1 am come to dv myself the honour of 
supping with you.” 

This speech was accompanied with a low 
bow, and an elegant wave of the hat, which was 
ornamented by a nodding plume of feathers. 

** May I request to know, sir, to whom [ am 
indebted for the honour of this visit?’’ answered 
M. Palmaroux, stammering through surprise and 
a suspicion that his free-and-easy visiter, though 
not known to him, was not of a very pleasant 
order of persons. 

“© A very simple question that is, and very 
easily answered, Mr. Receiver-general,” said the 
brigand; **my name is Louis Mandrin.” 

**Louis Mandrin!’’ muttered out the tax- 
gatherer.”” 

‘*¢ Pray, do not make a noise, M. Palmaroux,”’ 
said Mandrin; “that would be imprudent; and 
do not be alarmed. You judge by report; it is 
wrong to do so. The only way to acquire a 
knowledge of people is to see them close at 
hand ; and that is precisely the advantage which 
I meant to give you in coming thus to (reat with 
you, glass in hand.” 

“Treat with me!” cried M. Palmaroux; ‘1 
do not comprehend what kind of relations there 
can be between you and me.” 

The financier did not speak the exact truth 
here; for a certain tremulousness in his voice, 
and nervous agitation in his libs, indicated that 
he had made a good guess at the business hinted 
at by his visiter. Mandrin did not allow him at 
any rate to remain long in the dark. 

**Oh!’’ said the brigand, ‘“‘ our treaty is not 
one that requires any discussion. It is a simple 
matter; ‘conclude and sign!’ You will find 
me perfectly honourable, and scrupulously regular 


in my transaciions. What! I compromise the 


credit of an honest receiver? Nothing is farther 
from my thoughts. I am all for right and jus- 
tice, and that is the reason that I usually travel 
with afew musqueteers about me ; for you know, 
my dear Mr. Financier, it requires a certain de- 
gree of energy in this world of ours to make 
equity triumphant. But we'll talk of business 
atterwards ; let us first sup. Where are the 
ladies ! Oh! they have concealed themselves, I 
wager. What nonsense! ‘I'hey told me that 
Madame Palmaroux is musical; I shall te en- 
chanted to hear her. One of the disagreeable 
features of my profession is the deprivation of 
music. You would scarcely believe, my dear 
Palmaroux, how much I miss it. Your good 
lady” — 

** Certainly, sir,’’ stammered out the receiver ; 
** but I fear—lI fear my wife is indisposed””— 

*‘I'o see me?!” interrupted the bandit in his 
turn. ‘*Oh these confounded reputations! But 
I would soon reassure your lady.” 

in fine, with not the best grace in the world, 
M. Palmaroux was necessitated to make his 
wife appear. Madame Palmaroux was a woman ; 
and though she could not enter the presence of 
the famous brigand without fear and trembling, 
yet she took the precaution to appear as well 
dressed as possible, reasoning with herself pro- 
bably in some such way as this. ‘Though one 
cannot help being frightened for a robber, it is 
needless making one’s self a fright for all that.” 

‘he supper was announced. Mandrin pre- 
sented to Madame Palmaroux a very white hand, 
decorated with a variety of costly rings. In the 
supper-room, the brigand kept his two pretended 
laequeys behind his chair. During the repast, 
the conversation was light and animating. ‘The 
visiter of the receiver chatted of the court, thea- 
tres, romances, and Madame Pompadour, and 
dropt not a word regarding the motive of his 
visit. But, at the dessert, he changed the con- 
versation so markedly, that madame foresaw 
what was coming. Her husband begged her to 
retire, but she requested to remain, imagining 
that the man who chatted so gaily with her would 
be accessible to her influence in the business 
about to be transacted. But she soon found that 
Mandrin had two characters, and that there were 
points on which he made no concessions. 

** Well,” said Mandrin, swallowing a final 
glass of champagne, ‘let us finish our business. 
How much, Mr. Receiver, have we in our trea- 
sury ?”” 

‘*Ah! very little, M. Mandrin,” said Pal- 
maroux; ‘the people will not pay. ‘They lock 
their chests against us, and beat our collectors.” 

**Ah! that is very ill done, indeed,” said the 
bandit; ‘but let us not lose time. How much 
have we exactly ?”’ 

‘* Perhaps from seven to eight hundred livres, 
more or less,’* answered the receiver-general. 

“Take care what you say, my dear M. Pal- 
maroux,’’ said Mandrin, ** you know that accu- 
racy is every thing in financial matters. And 
don’t imagine that | come to you as a spoliator. 
By no means; I am not one of those rude sort of 
fellows. I intend to put into your coffer, in place 
of money, a good and valid receipt; one much 
more regular, I shall be bold to say, than most 
of those you receive. You understand, it shall 
be a quittance, signed by me, and sealed with 
my signet, with a hundred and fifty muskets at 
mv back to give weight to the document. It 
will be a sterling receipt; every bank in the 
world would accept such a tender. Come, 








Father Palmaroux, without more words wh 
sum have you on hand at present 2” ‘i 
. Something in the brigand’s manner led Father 

almaroux to delay no longer.“ Upon my con. 
science, six thousand livres.” At these Words 
Mandrin took from his pocket a serap of pa 4 
and glancing at him, said, ‘Six thousand posi 
hundred and “ninety livres; that is the sum 
you have exactly. You see, my dear receiver 
we are pretty well informed. But seven hundred 
livres is a small matter in the conscience of a 
receiver-general.”’ 

The bandit then turned to one of his lacquey 
attendants, and said ** Accompany Mr. Receiver 
to his oflice, and get from him the sum of six 
thousand seven hundred and ninety livres. Yoy 
know that I never touch money, it soils the fin. 
gers; and, besides, it would be ungallant to 
leave the lady here alone. 1 have also the quit- 
tance to write. I carry stamps always about 
with me. Regularity in every thing, that is my 
motto.”’ 4 

And, in truth, the brigand drew from his 
pocket a small book, containing proper stamps, 
with writing materials. Having first carefully 
turned up a portion of the table-cloth to prevent 
any staining, he then wrote out a receipt in the 
following terms: ‘I, the undersigned Louis 
Mandrin, have collected from the coffers of M. 
Falmaroux, receiver-general of taxes at Mont 
brison, the sum of six thousand seven hundred 
and ninety livres, taken against their will from 
the people of the district; and declare the said 
receiver duly freed of the said sum, and to he 
exempt from all recourse on the part of farmers- 
general or their agents ; in notification of which 
I leave him the present receipt to serve as an 
available and valid discharge. Louis Man- 
DRIN.”” 

After this exploit, Mandrin took a courteous 
leave of his host and hostess, and, soon after, of 
the town of Montbrison. ‘Though Monsieur 
and Madame Palmaroux could not say much for 
the pleasure resulting from the visit paid to them, 
yet they afterwards spoke with wonder of the 
urbanity of the notorious robber. 

After a life in which strange affectations of 
breeding, and even acts of direct generosity, 
were mingled with acts of violence and spolia- 
tion, chiefly in the department of smuggling, 
Mandrin was taken, condemned, and broken on 
the wheel. Sir Walter Scott, in alluding to the 
comparative apathy which he himself felt after 
the first shock of his misfortunes was over, com- 
pares his case with that of Mandrin, who, when 
undergoing his final punishment, declared with 
his dying breath that he felt no pain, the first 
blows having so deadened his sensations, as to 
render the rest productive of no suffering. 


END OF PART I. 
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